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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CHILD  STUDY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.' 

Child  stady  bas  a  special  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  atility 
as  well  as  .from  that  of  science;  it  not  only  requires  rigid  investigation^ 
bat  whatever  defect  or  abnormality  may  be  found  in  a  child  is  mach. 
more  easily  eliminated  or  modified  than  in  the  case  of  the  adult. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  movement.  Althongb 
the  initiatory  impulse  to  child  study  was  from  the  Continent  of  Europe^ 
yet  more  perhaps  has  been  done  in  America  in  the  study  of  children 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  true  that  child  study 
owes  its  development  to  our  own  country.  Many  movements  are  inau- 
gurated which  afterwards  languish,  either  on  account  of  prematnreness 
or  from  want  of  insight  into  their  relation  to  the  environment  at  the 
time;  those  who  develop  and  make  them  useful  to  civilization  receive 
from  society  the  credit. 

There  were  few  scientific  observations  of  child  life  in  America  pre- 
vious to  18S0,  At  about  this  time  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  began  investiga- 
tions on  this  line,  and  continued  his  inquiries  up  to  the  present  time 
It  is  due  to  him  that  child  study  in  this  country  has  developed  and 
become  of  general  interest. 

In  the  case  of  teachers,  Dr.  Hall's  purpose  has  been  gradually  to 
concentrate  all  ijsychology,  philosophy,  and  ethics  about  child  study. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  evolution  in  all  fields  of 
investigation,  and  its  purpose  is  to  aid  in  placing  educational  methods 
on  a  more  scientific  basis.  In  tlie  words  of  Dr.  Hall  himself,  the  child- 
study  movement  is  slowly  doing  a  work  "for  studies  of  the  mind  not 
nnlike  that  which  Darwin  did  for  the  methods  of  nature  study,  or  that 
embryology  has  done  for  anatomy,  viz,  cross  sectioning  the  old 
methods  of  analysis  and  classification  of  the  powers  and  activities  of 
the  adult  consciousness  by  bringing  in  a  genetic  method,  based  not 
upon  abstraction,  like  Spencer's,  but  on  a  copious  collection  of  carefully- 
made  and  critically  sifted  objective  data." 

No  endeavor  is  here  made  to  mention  the  largo  number  of  those  who,. 
under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Hall,  have  contributed  to  this  movement. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  some  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions in  brief,  others  as  illustrations  of  work  and  method  and  others  in 
detail,  and  often  in  the  words  of  the  report.    We  have  selected  rather 


'  By  Arthur  MacDonaUl,  specialist  in  tho  Bureau. 
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61 

83 

61 

81 

55.5 

■ 

54 

u 

92 

48 

32 

21 

SO.  5 

81 

80 

70.5 

05.5 

S2.» 

45 

3S 

26 

21.5 

18 

IS 

13.5 

7 

6 
78 
75.5 
73 
65 
58.5 
63.5 
85 
14 

7 

87.6 
55.6 
63.5 
48 
40 
28 
15 

13.0 
28 
18.5 
3 
14.1 

It 

2.0 

1.8 

1 
.5 
.5 

1.1 

1.6 
27.2 
89.1 
81.8 
18.8 
10.8 
16.6 
19.5 

7.8 

8 
26 

6.4 
44.6 
18.1 

i'2 
4.2 
8.5 

10.2 

45.9 

».2 
58.1 
18.1 
2.1 

.     .. 

S3 

a  The  Boston  children  were  mainly  from  4  to  8  yean  of  age ;  in  Kansaa  City  tbey  were  of  the  lowest 
primary  class. 
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Table  1 — Continned. 


Kame  of  tli«  object  of  conception. 


Conception  of  triangle 

Concoplion  of  sqaure 

Conception  of  circle 

The  namlwr  five 

The  number  four 

Tlio  numlter  tliree 

Seen  wfttcbma Iter  at  woric 

Seen  file 

Seen  plow 

Seen  spade 

Seen  hoe 

Seen  briclclaTer  at  worlc 

Seen  shoemaker  at  worlc 

Seen  ax 

Kduws  ffreen  by  Dame 

Knows  blue  by  name 

Knows  yellow  by  name 

Knows  re<l  by  name 

That  leathern  things  come  from  animalx  . 

Maxim  or  proverb 

Origin  of  cotton  things 

What  flour  is  made  of 

Ability  to  Icnit 

What  uricks  are  made  of 

Shape  of  the  world 

Origin  of  woolen  things 

Never  attended  kindergarten 

NfTcrbeeu  In  bathing 

Caa  tvU  no  rudiment  of  a  ttonr 

Kot  know  wooden  things  are  from  trei'S.. 

Origin  of  butt«r 

Origin  of  meat  (from  animals) 

Can  not  sew 

Can  not  strike  a  given  masical  tone 

Can  not  brat  tima  regularly 

Have  never  saved  rente  at  home 

Hare  never  been  in  theooantry 

Can  repeat  no  verse... 

Source  of  milk 


Per  cent  of  ohildren  Ignorant 
of  it. 


,    „            In  Kansas  City. 
In  Bos-  I 1 

"•"•      I   White.   I  Colored. 


•2 

SO 

35 

28.5 

17 


(U 

«4.  5 
02 
«1 
44.5 

?^    ! 

15     I 

13.5  ' 
9  1 
9:1.4  I 
91.5  ' 
90 
89 


81,1 

70.3 

C9 

«7.5 

01.5 

58 

55 

50.5 

48 

47.5 

40 

39 

36 

35.5 

28 

20.5 


. 



1 

30.1 

49.7 

20.8 

3«.l 

13.9 

8.5 

7.3 

15 

5 

10.6 

10  1 

2.1 

8.7 


50.8'; 


35,7 
34.7 


33. 
46 
55 


13.4 
23,6 
19.3 
6,7 
8,3 
23.4 


8.2 
13.1 
20 

4 


72.3 


13 
57.4 


53 
47 
44 


12,7 
6.4 


13.7 


12.7 

19 

4'>.5 


Tahlu  2. — (BottoH  children). 


I 


Kame  of  the  object  of  conception. 


Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 
t  Ignorance  ignorance 
in  150  girls.   iul5Uboya. 


Beehive 

Ant 

Squirrel 

Snail 

Robin 

Sheep  

Bee 

Frog 

Pig  

Chicken 

Worm 

Butterlly 

Hon 

Cow 

Growingrlover...  . 

Growing  corn 

Growlni;  potatoes .. 
Growing  buttercup 

Growing  rose 

Growing  dandelion. 

Growing  apples 

Ribs 

Ankles  


Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  50  Irish 
children. 


Per  rent  of 
ignorance 

in  50 
American 
children. 


I*er  cent  of 
ignorance 

in  64  kin. 
dergarten 

children. 


61 
26 
43 

ez 

29 
40 
26 
33 
22 
22 
0 
9 
U 
10 
29 
32 
34 
31 
33 
31 
5 
C8 
38 
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Table  2. — (Hoslon  cAiM;-e«)— Continue*!. 


Name  uf  tfao  object  of  couceptloii. 


"Waist 

Hlpa 

Knuckles 

Elbow 

Bight  (W>ni  left  hand 

Wrist 

Cheek 

Forehead 

Throat 

Knee 

Dew 

What  season  It  is  ... 

Hail 

Kainbow 

Sanrise 

Sunset 

Star 

Island 

Beach 

Woods 

Kiver 

Pond 

HUl 

The  naml>er  S 

The  number  4 

TbennmberS 


Per  cent  of 
iguomnce 
in  ISO  girls. 


Per  cent  of 
ignorance 
in  190  boys. 


Per  cent  of 
ignorance 

in  50  Irisli 
children. 


Per  c*nt  of 
ignorance 

iu50 
American 
children. 


Per  cent  of 
Ignorance 
ill  Ci  kin- 
dergarten 
children. 


8« 
21 
23 
12 

4 
19 

i 

7 
U 

2 
67 
41 
S3 
38 
63 
29 

7 

65 
32 
27 
13 
28 
19 
12 

7 

0 


Childrkn'8  Dkawijjgs. 

Professor  Barnes,  of  Lelan<t  Stanford  Junior  University,  believes  that  tbrongh  a 
child's  drawings '  we  can  learn  something  of  the  way  the  child  thinks  and  feels. 

In  order  that  the  drawings  should  have  some  common  element  for  comparison,  a 
little  poem  was  selected  from  Der  Struwel-Feter,  and  was  called  "Hans  Guck-in- 
die-Lnft."    The  following  is  the  English  translation : 

STORT  OF  JOHNNY  LOOKIN-THE-AIR. 

As  he  trudged  along  to  school, 
It  was  always  Johnny's  rule 
To  bo  looking  at  tbo  sky 
And  the  clouds  that  floated  by  i 
But  what  jnst  before  him  lay, 
In  his  way, 

Johnny  never  thonght  about; 
So  that  everyone  cried  out, 
"  Look  at  little  Johnny  there. 
Little  Johnny  Lookin-the-Air." 

Running  just  iu  Johnny's  way. 

Came  a  little  dog  one  day ; 

Johnny's  eyes  were  still  astray 

Up  on  high,  in  the  sky, 

And  ho  never  beard  thom  cry, 

"  Johnny,  mind,  the  dog  is  nighl" 

What  happens  now  1 

Bump! 

Dump! 

Down  they  fell,  with  such  a  thump 

Dog  and  Johnny  in  a  lump ! 

They  almost  broke  tlieir  boneo, 

So  hard  they  tumbled  on  the  stones. 

'  Ped.  Seminary,  December,  1893. 
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EOUCAT 


Once  TTil 
Jofannj-  • 
Johnny  i 
"Which  -n 
Oh!  yrb. 
Johnny  t 
Going  in 
This  Tr  OS 
So  be  strc 
To  tborii 
fVbera  tb< 
And  the  n 
And  tbo  0 
Stared  to  a 

One  step  m 
Headlong  i 
The  tbrco  I 
"Wagg'd  tb< 
Tbcro  lay  J 
TTith  bis  ni 
But,  aa  tbej 
Two  strong 
A  nd  iritb  st 
Hook  d  poor 
Ob !  roil  »h< 
When  they  j 
He  w&«  in  n  i 
I>clppi££  wet 
■Wet  all  over, 
Clothes  and  ft 
Johnny  nrvei 
\niat  it  is  to 
Aad  the  finbei 
Are  coming  hi 
Vp  they  camo 
To  eiyoy  the  f 
Each  popped  o 
And  to  teaao  p 
••Silly  little  J« 
Yoti  haro  lost 
Look  at  them  li 
HiH  f7ritin^  hot 

The  children  were  given  paper  and 
ages,  the  teacher  read  this  poem  to  them 
pictures  from  the  story,  and  it  was  read 
Batioa  and  no  other  directions  were  gi 
niinntes  to  an  honr.  Results  were  sent  ii 
6  to  16  were  about  equally  represented. 
tho  country.    Distinct  pictures  were  drai 

Three  important  scenes  stood  ont  above 
dog,  approaching  the  river,  and  tho  rescu 
was  Johnny  meeting  tlie  dog. 
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river  J 
>w»  trying 

ing. 

t,  round  son 

>out. 
k! 

I  and  steepw 


to  toll! 
y  fell. 
(liBmay 
■swam  a^'ay 
I  face, 
ig  case; 
ug  i>y, 

aril  liim  cry; 
.wo  strong  men ' 
t  again.  ' 

oeu  bitn  shiTer 
from  the  river. 
>t, 

i  &  fright! 
are. 

face  and  hair; 
;et 
t. 

ro,  three, 
u,  yon  see; 
DODt  after, 
laught«r. 
iittle  head, 
linny,  said, 
look, 

writing  hook!" 
ug,  and  do  you  ace 
iftin^  Car  to*<>al 

ciU,  au<l  after  writing  their  names  and 
riieu  they  ■were  told  to  draw  one  or  more 
tliwm  ouco  more.  There  was  no  convcr- 
n.  The  drawing  occupied  from  fifteen 
rem  6,393  children.  Di£Ferent  agea  from 
1  many  papers  came  from  the  city  as  from 

I  to  the  niunber  of  15,218. 

II  thereat.  They  were:  Approaching  the 
scene.    The  most  frequent  picture  drawn 
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Table  3  illustrates  these  points : 
Taulb  3. — Showing  box)  many  cUldreu  tml  of  IfiOO  of  e«ck  age  drew  the  diJferetU  tceuet. 


Sceao  and  aex. 


Going  to  scliool ; 

Boys 

Girls 

Meeting  dog : 

Boys 

Oiris 

Falling  orer  dog : 

Boys 

Girls 

Approaching  river : 

Boys 

Girls 

Falling  into  river: 

BoTS 

Girls 

Floating  in  river: 

Boys 

Girls : 

Being  rescued: 

Bi»s 

Girls 

Dripping  oil  bank : 

Boys 

Glrto 

Going  hoine: 

Kiys 

Girls 

Added  scenes : 

Boys 

Girls 


i 

84 
152 

118 
174 

Mi 
384 

360 
S14 

104 
70 

IS4 

IM 

214 

m 

242 
177 

•7 
«4 

SO 
55 

*27 
176 

220 
244 

344 
223 

SS2 
3«C 

4.1 
134 

6fl 
144 

7 
6 

4 

18 

143 
164 

83 
111 

92 
156 


4S5 


172 
134 


2«2 
211 


224 
17« 


as 

304 


82 
118 


503 
•07 


170 
212 


272 
3Si 


137 

ie» 


ISO 

294 


3P0 
383 


115  200 

92  ,  196 

I 

0  I  1* 


150 


172 
172 


585 

4<J7 


230 

176 


313 
262 


12S 
130 


213 

147 


432 
3*2 


177 
134 


110 

174 


S45 

577 


345 
244 


326 
374 


145 
1S« 


229 
197 


491 
33« 


189 
169 


e 

e4 

r> 

165 
170 

165 

208 

«74 

588 

669 
325 

364 
26)J 

406 
312 

350 

381 

372 
410 

204 
141 

218 
169 

2<3 
1«3 

187 
221 

534 
388 

906 
4S0 

274 
IM 

294 
267 

14 
9 

5 
13 

36 
48 

11 

20 

151 

185 


731 
672 


451 
469 


150  ' 
143  I 


301 

260 


S20 
9C3 


273 
182 


116 
196 


657 
699 


489- 
413 


394 
ia4 


175 
201 


296 


518 
413 


328 
270 


172 
109 


702 
588 


496 
414 


453 
414 


248 
87 


27X1 
381 


496 
S92 


.s 


145 
132 


623 
558 


391 
367 


580 
338 


188 
147 


190 
235 


496 

338 


145 
323 


14 
11 


87 
64 


The  following  conclusions,  according  to  Professor  names,  would  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  study  on  these  pictures: 

1.  Drawing  is  for  the  young  child  a  language,  a  means  of  ospi^ossing  ideas. 

2.  Children  naturally  adopt  symbols  and  conventional  foruu  to  express  what  they 
want  to  say. 

3.  The  courage  to  express  ideas  through  drawing  increases  in  California  children 
until  they  aro  13  or  14  years  old  and  then  steadily  decreases. 

4.  Tho  child  thinks  in  small  units;  his  intellectual  processes  are  fragmentary  and 
broken. 

5.  Cbildren'like  to  draw  large,  distinct  figures,  expressed  with  few  lines. 

G.  Children  draw  full  faces  until  they  aro  9  years  old,  and  after  that  profiles. 

7.  lu  drawing  figures  children  are  most  interested  iu  the  head;  hence  they  draw 
single  figures  facing  their  left. 

8.  A  child  uses  color  naturally  for  decorative  effect;  for  tho  drawings  he  prefers 
strong  black  or  white. 

9.  Children  select  the  dramatic  i>oiut«iu  a  story  weli,  and  their  pictures  aro  natu- 
rally full  of  movement. 

10.  Inastoryachlld  is  most  attracted  by  tlic  scene  just  preceding  the  cat.ostrophe. 

11.  The  humane  instinct  in  children  is  fur  stronger  than  the  destructive  instinct. 
13.  There  is  very  little  difforenco  between  the  drawings  made  by  the  boys  and 

those  made  by  the  girls. 

TiiK  Hearing  of  Childke.n. 

In  Tabic  4  Oscar  Chrisman,'  of  ClarV  L'niTersity,  shows  the  rc'sults  of  various 
investigations  ns  to  the  hearing  of  school  children.  In  Von  Gossler's  line,  8,  in 
this  table,  under  "defective  hearing,"  tho  2.13  per  cent  refers  to  tho  higher  schools 


'  Fed.  Seminary,  Dereuiber,  1893. 
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and  the  1.8  por  cent  to  the  lower  schools.  Zherrannski  gives  results  for  both  'whis- 
pering obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  and  results  from  the  use  of  Politzer's  aconmeter. 
W.  stands  for  whispering  and  P.  for  Polltzer's  aconmeter.  It  is  difBcnlt  to  toll  how 
to  classify  defective  hearing.  Schmiegelow  makes  three  classes;  he  gives  (I)  for 
those  hearing  the  ticking  of  a  watch  at  a  distance  less  than  2  meters,  and  (II)  for 
those  hearing  between  2  and  4  meters.  The  parentheses  around  the  watch  distances 
indicate  that  tUougU  the  watch  was  nsed  the  results  were  given  in  whispering. 

The  normal  reach  of  hearing  is  the  distance  at  which  all  children  are  counted  as 
having  defective  hearing. 

Table  4. 


No. 


Kam«. 


Reicbard 

Sexton 

AVeil 

Worrell... 

GelI6 

Moure 

Bezold 


Von  Oossler . . 

Lunin 

Zhermniiiikl . . 

Barr 

Sohmlagelow.. 


Place. 


Rifta 

New  York . . . 
Stnttgnrt  . . . 
Terro  Haute. 

Paris 

Bonleaux  ... 
Honicb 


Pmssla 

St.Peteraborg 

....do 

Glaagow 

Copenhagen . . 


Date. 


IgTS 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1884 
I88S 

1885 


Num. 
berof 
popll* 
exam- 
ine<l. 


1,055 
570 
5,905 
491 
1,400 
3,588 
1,918 


Normal  reach  of  bearing.'     Defective  hearing. 


Whis- 
per. 


PoUt-  ' 


I 


acou*.    '^•*'=''-    Number.       Percent, 
meter.  |  I 


.\ftUr$.  Mtter:  Metert. 

..    o20(0 


H2. 

15[. 

8. 
15. 


1.25. 


1,855 
125 


61C 
495 


281 
W.  1,897,1 
r.  1, 680  / 
COO.. 

I 
58i; 


16. 

16i 


12. 


{ 

I 


W.317, 

P.  222 

16«! 

3i)l 

26]/ 


*'\296'l  I 


22.275 
13.33 
31.23 
25.49 
20to2S 
17.15 
25.8 
2.18 
1.80 
19.5 
W.  16.  7 
P.  13. 17 
27.66 

44.9  J*°' 


a  Inches. 


b  Feet. 


c  Centimeters. 
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XXIV,  p.  280. 
Tbe  Kcientific  observation  and  study  of  children  in  schools  and  in  classes  into 

which  they  may  be  grouped.     Francis  Warner.    Med.  Press  and  Circ,  1891. 

Vol.  52,  j>.  277. 
The  classihcation  of  deaf  pupils  with  a  view  to  improve  tbe  facilities  for  their 

education.    Samuel  Sexton.    Edncational  exhibits  and  conventions  at  the 

New  Orleans  Exposition.    Part  H,  p.  285.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  ls86. 
DieGesundbeitxptlegeiuderMittelschule.    Leo  Bnrgerstein.    p.  24.    Wien,  1887. 
Ilandbnoh  der  Hygiene.    J.  Ulfelroann.    p.  714.    Wien  und  Leipzig,  1890. 
Scbulgesnndheitslchro.    Eulenburg  und  Bach.    Berlin,  1891. 

C.  Two  important  journals. 

I.  Zeitscbrift  fiir  Schulgesundhcitepfloge. 

1888,  page  105. — UerG.phcirsinn  iiv  seinen  Bezichungen  zurSchnle.     C.  Keller. 

1888,  p:igo  287. — Die  .\r/.tliche  Inspektiou  der  Schulen.  Ihre  Organisation, 
ibro  Uesnltnte.     Victor  Desquin. 

1889,  page  105. — Zhermnnski. — Untersnchnngen  des  Gehors  der  Kinder 
schulpflichtigen  Alters  in  don  Petersburger  Stadtscbulen.    Review. 

1889,  page  146. — Mangelhafter  Gehiirsinn  bei  Schulkinderu  in  Glasgow. 
Review  of  Barr's  work. 

1889,  pageGtiS. — Dio Vornahme  von  Hiirpriifnngen  bei  Scbnlkiudern.     Review. 

1890,  p.age  113. — Geboruntersuchnugen  bei  Schulkinderu  in  Glasgow.  Re- 
view of  Barr's  work. 

1890,  page  125. — Dr.  N.  Lunin. — Resultato  der  Untemnchung  des Gebororgans 
von  Schlilerinnen.    Review. 

II.  Archircs  of  Otologi/. ' 

1882,  ))age  172. — Preliminary  communications  of  tbe  results  of  tbo  exami- 
nation of  tbe  e.irs  of  4,500  school  cbildren.     E.  Weil.     Review. 

1883,. page  344.— Deafness  among  school  cbildren.  J.  P.  Worsell  (Worrell). 
Review. 

'Tbo  Archives  of  Otology  and  Zeitscbrift  fiir  Ohrouheilknnde  are  tbe  same,  being 
published  simultaneously  in  America  and  Germany.     The  articles  of  each  are  trans- 
lated for  the  otlier.    Tbo  publication  lias  been  as  follows: 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  1-7,  1869-78. 
Separated  into — 

Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  1,  1879. 
Archives  of  Otology,  vol.  1,  1879. 
Arcbiv  fiir  Augenbeilknnde  untl  Ohrenbeilknnde,  1-7,  1869-78. 
Separated  into — 

Archiv  fiir  Augenbeilknnde,  vol.  1,  1879. 
Zeitscbrift  fiir  Obrenheilkunde,  vol.  1,  1879. 
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II.  Archives  of  OtoJoyy — Continued. 

1884,  page  200. — Deafness  among  school  ehildren.    V.  P.  Norrell  (Worrell). 

Review. 
Wn,  page  257. — The  care  of  the  ears  by  the  school  anthorities.    Dr.  C. 

Keller.    Review. 
1887,  page  257. — Hearing  of  school  children.    Dr.  E.  Sehmiogelow.    Review. 
1890,  page  191. — Investigations  as  to  the  bearing  of  school  cliildren.    Tbot. 

Barr.    Review. 

Children's  Uigicts  as  Sken  by  Tiiemsei-vks. 

Ill  order  to  obtain  without  prejudice  the  ideas  of  children  as  to  their  own  ri(;btH, 
Marg.irot  E.  Schallenborger,'  of  Lcland  Stanford  Junior  University,  sent  oat  a  sylla- 
bus to  some  hundreds  of  teachers  in  California.  The  teachers  wrote  stories  npon  the 
blackboard  and  the  children  answered  any  questions  involved,  finished  incomplete 
storicH,  etc.  They  wrote  their  opinions  os  language  exercises,  having  no  idea  of  the 
use  to  bo  made  of  them.  Three  thousand  papers  were  sent  in.  The  following  is 
the  story : 

"Jennie  had  a  beautiful  new  box  of  paints ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  while  her  mother 
was  gone,  she  painted  all  the  chairs  in  the  parlor,  so  as  to  make  them  look  nice  for 
her  mother.  ^Vhea  her  mother  came  home,  Jennie  ran  to  meet  her,  and  said,  'Oh, 
Mamma,  come  and  see  how  pretty  I  have  made  the  parlor;'  but  her  mamma  took  her 
paints  away  and  sent  her  to  bed.  If  yon  had  been  her  mother,  what  wonid  you  have 
done  or  said  to  Jennie  f" 

The  results  from  the  answers  (given  below  the  double  rule  in  the  table)  were 
rediic<>d  to  the  number  per  1,(K)0  for  the  whole  number  examined  in  each  case. 

Table  5. 
[Italxotl  to  ttandiu^  of  1,009.] 


a 
a 


I 


I 


Age 6  years.     \    7  se»ii>.         8  year*.     |    S  year*.         10  yean.    I    U  years. 


Whole   Boinber   ex- 
aniioed 43 


T 


«i 


50 


112       117  I    173  i    151  I    Bl       IM 


Icnorant 23  i 

Explaine<l 0 

Don't  do  ft  agaJn K) 

Uade  to  promise 0 

Thre-iteaed 0 

Scolded 40 

Clean  chairs 23 

Coiillne<I 93 

LoMmeal 70 

Losepaints 2^12 

SenttolM-d 4S« 

Whipped I  512 

raniahed '■  0 

Peculiar  puaialmenta  ...  ii 


0  , 

P  I 

91  • 

0 

0 

43 

43 

0 

0 

130 

273 

SSK) 

0 

tl 


4J| 
0  I 
82 
0 
0 
Ui 
18 
M 
82 

147  I 
391  I 

4« 


0 
18 
89 
18 

0 : 

53 
125 

107 
71  I 

12i 

427 

4«9  ' 
18  I 
53  ! 


74 
1« 
49  ' 


lou 

41 

1?0 

90  I 
189  ! 
4IS  < 
383 

41 

10 


f 


7; 

17 

3( 
0 

17 
119 

6S  ' 

94] 

»4 
238 
383  , 
451 

17 


110  I 

23 

41  ' 
« 
0  , 
228  , 

29  ' 
139 
128  ' 
203 
377 
452  • 

» 

35 


il 

112 

»» 

40 

77 

65 

59 

« 

70  ' 

7 

9 

0  ' 

20 

2« 

35 

73 

108 

75 

46 

95 

115 

79 

108 

75  ' 

145 

120 

140 

2.-.1 

194 

290 

429 

400 

4.35 

541 

323 

480 

33 

9 

20  1 

40 

9 

Ml 

Ted.  Seminary,  October,  1894. 
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Age 

Whole  number   ox- 
aiuiued 

Ignorant 

Explained 

Don't  do  it  again 

Hade  to  promise 

Threatened 

Scolded 

Clean  cliairs 

Confined 

Lose  meal 

Lose  paints.... 

Sent  t«  bed 

Whipped 

Punished 

Peculiar  panisbmenta  . . 


iS 

•c 


It  years. 


liyean. 


ICyMir*. 




154 

1«T 

100 

1S3 

135 

330 

364 

270 

858 

!NS 

153 

403 

270 

494 

826 

130 

64 

81 

78 

96 

24 

26 

t 

26 

30 

65 

58 

27 

46 

«7 

U9 

122 

90 

111 

H) 

J30 

109 

153 

130 

98 

f! 

64 

27 

« 

7 

71 

45 

i«a 

33 

SO 

106 

282 

2St 

247 

I«5 

IW 

154 

207 

267 

148 

242 

70 

135 

52 

133 

12 

It 

45 

33 

IS 

53 

38 

71 

33 

10 

Some  of  the  moat  striking  results  are  the  reasons  giyen  for  pnnidiiiig  Jennie;  oae 
is  fur  the  sal^e  of  revenge,  anotlier  is  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  ttic  act,  and  a  third 
is  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  Jennie. 

Of  2,000  children  six  years  of  age  scnne  would  explain  to  Jennie  irhy  it  -was  wrong 
to  paint  the  parlor  chairs.  The  young  children  thinic  of  the  results  of  an  action;  if 
it  is  bad,  punishment  should  follow.  But  the  older  children  consider  the  motive  that 
led  to  the  action.  The  boys  show  much  leas  mercy  than  the  girls.  Out  of  1,000 
girls  six  y«ar8  of  age  512  would  whip  Jennie;  oat  of  the  same  number  of  boys,  590 
would  whip  her.     At  sixteen  53  girls  and  133  boys  wonid  whip  Iter. 

Threats  and  forced  proiaises  made  very  little  impression.  At  six  years  of  ago  out 
of  2,000  none  would  threaten;  at  twelve  years,  39;  at  fifteen  years,  85.  Threats 
probably  appeal  to  children  so  little  on  aoconnt  of  their  indefinitenesa  as  to  time. 

M«Ton  AniiJTy. 

The  following  prolimiuary  study  of  motor  ability  was  m.tde  by  J.  A.  Hancock,'  of 
Clark  Uuiversity.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  (1)  what  movements  chil- 
dren c.aa  make  best;  (2)  to  learn  something  more  doAoite  of  the  relative  ability  of 
children  and  adults,  and  of  the  relation  between  development  and  decline  of  motor 
ability,  and  (3)  to  And  simple  tests  for  incipient  nervous  diseases. 

In  oriler  to  carry  this  study  out,  the  following  series  of  suggestions  and  questions 
were  used  as  tests.    Two  or  tliroe  pupils  were  taken  at  a  time. 

FIRST   SF.KIGS. 

1.  Ask  the  child  to  stand  with  feet  close  together  and  hands  .at  oides.  Is  there  any 
swaying  of  the  body?    Try  same  with  eyes  closed.    What  diii'erenoe f 

S.Ilave  him  walk  across  the  room  ItackwarU  with  eyes  closed.  (Keep  near  him  to 
preveut  falling.)  la  there  any  dragging  of  cither  foot,  walking  with  feet  wide  apart, 
or  turning  to  right  or  loft? 

3.  Have  him  try  to  sit  still  •  half  minnto  exactly.  Note  nil  the  movements  he 
make-s  in  the  effort.    Does  he  hold  his  breath  t 

4.  Ask  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  hold  his  hands  out  IioriEontally  with  the  Angers 
spread.  Is  there  tremor  ortwitcbing  of  thcAngersf  Which  ones  and  in  what  direc- 
tions?   Is  it  slight  or  distinct? 


'  Pe<l.  Spraiuary,  October,  1894. 
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5.  Hold  your  hands  above  your  head  out  of  sight  and  ■with  palms  front.  *?  .,  . 
to  do  the  same.  Does  he  raise  them  to  tho  same  heightt  Hold  them  ».^'?™  ,  ■  "i. 
Are  the  fingers  or  thumbs  spread  apart  on  either  handf  Which  t  Wiich  hauu  biokb 
first  on  a  half  minute's  trial  t    Hold  up  your  own  hands  bnt  a  moment. 

6.  Place  him  10  feet  away.  Toss  back  and  forth  ten  times  a  ball  as  large  a«  a  len- 
nis  ball.    How  and  where  does  he  throw  itt    How  many  times  does  he  catciiitt 

7.  Ask  the  boys  to  lie  down  on  their  backs,  if  they  are  willing.  How  do  they  get 
upt    Have  they  diflaonltyt  . 

8.  Ask  for  tho  pronnuciation  of  these  letters  and  words  and  note  errors:  r,  1,  s,  t, 
k,  d,  f,  n,  V,  y,  go,  wbinh,  thin,  the,  long,  show.  , 

9.  What  signs  of  mental  fatigne  have  you  noticed  in  him  in  school  workf  Has  be 
made  any  involnntary  movements  during  these  t«8taf 

10.  Please  add  any  comments  or  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you. 

6BCOND    SERIES. 

1.  Does  the  child  dress  himself  f    Button  his  clothing,  and  fasten  hooks  and  eyest 

2.  Can  he  tie  the  ends  of  a  string  togetherf    In  what  kind  of  a  knotf 

3.  Can  he  thread  a  needle f    How  small  a  one!    In  which  hand  does  he  hold  itt 

4.  Can  he  interlace  slatst  Interlace  four  and  six  before  him.  See  patterns  1  and2. 
Does  be  even  copy  the  pattern  t 

5.  Can  he  wind  thread  on  a  spoolt    How  does  he  do  itf 

6.  Can  he  spin  a  top  made  of  half  a  Hpool  or  of  a  button  moldT  Can  be  snap  a 
marble  f 

7.  Can  he  hop  on  each  footf  Stand  on  tiptoes  or  heels  t  Touch  his  knees  or 
shoes  while  standing  t 

8.  Place  before  him  pattern  number  three;  give  him  squares  of  paper  or  square 
blocks;  ask  him  to  imitate  it.  Then  show  him  nnmbor  four.  Does  he  shift  the 
outer  blocks  of  number  three  to  make  the  other  figure,  or  does  he  build  anew  from 
the  bcginningf  The  patternn  may  bo  shown  him  drawn  full  Hize  on  paper  or  made 
of  tho  blocks.  If  he  fails,  divide  each  pattern  vertically  in  the  middle;  try  him 
and  note  results. 

9.  Count  and  beat  time,  double,  treble,  and  qnadmple.    Can  he  do  itf    Rapidlyf 

10.  Does  he  swing  his  arms  or  sway  his  body  when  walking?  Can  he  march,  keep- 
ing step  as  yon  count  time  or  play  for  himf  Can  he  run  and  keep  timcf  Does  he, 
when  marching,  movo  the  heacf,  eyes,  mouth,  or  tongue? 

11.  Pat  the  top  of  your  head  and  at  the  same  time  move  the  other  hand  in  a  circle 
on  tho  breast.    Can  he  imitate  you? 

13.  Rest  your  forearms  on  the  table,  the  hands  in  an  easy  position,  with  the  fingers 
curved  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  palms  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  touching  the 
surface  of  the  table.  Begin  tapping,  letting  the  movements  proceed  rapidly  from 
the  little  lingers  to  tho  thumbs.  Ask  him  to  imitate  you.  Notice  theuiovemenlR  be 
actually  makes.  Are  they  with  the  hand  .and  arm  moving  together  from  the  elbow; 
the  whole  hand  moving  from  the  wrists;  all  of  the  fingers  moving  in  nnisou  from 
the  knuckles;  or  with  index  fingers  alternating  with  the  other  three?  Keverse  the 
tapping,  beginning  with  the  thumbs.  Can  he  imitate  you  any  better?  Just  what 
does  he  do? 

13.  Can  he  drive  a  nail,  or  hit  it  squarely  after  several  trials  when  started  for  himf 

14.  Can  he  roll  a  hoop f  Skate?  Turn  a  somersault,  or  walk  on  his  hands?  (The 
boy,  of  course). 

15.  What  movement  seems  to  you  the  most  difficult  for  children  to  learn f 

Tho  ages  of  the  children  tested  were  five,  six,  ami  seven ;  all  were  in  the  first  year 
of  school  work.  An  apparatus  known  as  an  ataxcograph  was  employed  to  study 
tho  ability  of  children  to  keep  quiet. 

As  the  position  of  the  body  requires  a  coordination  of  a  large  number  of  the 
largest  muscles,  a  test  would  show  something  of  tho  control  of  these  muscles.  Tlio 
child  stood  with  feet  close  together  and  hands  at  sides.  The  child  was  asked  to 
keep  his  attention  on  a  distant  ob,ject,  and  try  to  stand  still  for  a  minute.  The 
amount  of  movement  was  measured;  then  the  child  rested  for  half  a  minute,  and 
the  test  was  repeated  with  eyes  closed,  and  tho  amount  of  movement  or  swaying 
measured.  The  amount  of  movement  is  much  greater  for  children  than  for  men. 
The  rectangles  that  would  just  contain  tho  tracings  of  tho  instrument  in  the  anterior- 
posterior  and  lateral  directions  were  measured  and  are  given  in  the  following  tables : 
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d  out  of  sieht  and  -vritli  palms  front.  Ask  liim 
}tbo  same  height  f  Hold  them  symmetrically  t 
t  on  either  hand  f  Which  f  Which  hand  sinks 
ip  yoar  own  hands  hot  a  moment. 
ick  and  forth  ten  times  n  ball  as  large  as  a  ten- 
ow  itf  How  many  times  does  he  catch  itt 
f  backs,  if  they  are  willing.    How  do  they  get 

te  letters  and  words  and  note  errors :  r,  1,  s,  t, 

ang,  show. 

e  you  noticed  in  him  in  school  workt    Has  be 

ing  these  tests  f 

gestions  that  may  occur  to  you. 

)ND  SEMES. 

itton  his  clothing,  and  fasten  hooks  and  oyesf 
getlier?    In  what  kind  of  a  knotf 
unll  a  one!     In  which  hand  does  he  hold  itt 
four  and  six  before  him.     See  patterns  1  and  2. 

How  does  he  do  itf 

1  spool  or  of  a  button  moldf    Can  be  snap  a 

i  on  tiptoes  or  heels  t     Touch  bis  knees  or 

'  three;  give  him  squares  of  paper  or  square 
show  bini  number  four.  Does  be  shift  the 
tlie  other  flgnre,  or  does  be  build  anew  from 
shown  him  drawn  full  size  on  paper  or  made 
h  pattern  vertically  in  the  middle;  try  bim 

le  and  qnadraple.    Can  be  do  itf    Rapidly f 
is'body  when  walkingf  Can  bo  march,  kecp- 
bimf     Can  be  run  and  keep  timef    Does  he, 
loutb,  or  tongnef 
Ue  same  time  move  the  other  hand  in  a  circle 

je  bands  in  an  easy  position,  with  the  fingers 
[US  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  touching  the 
Rttiog  th*  niovements  procfcd  rapidly  from 
im  to  imitate  you.  Notice  the  movements  ho 
d  iiud  arm  moving  together  from  the  elbow; 
8-  all  of  the  lingers  moving  in  unison  from 
ernating  with  the  other  three f  lieverae  the 
Can  he  imitate  you  any  betterf    Just  what 

vlr  after  several  trials  when  started  for  himt 
IX  a  Mom^i'<i<^ultj  (>i'  walk  on  his  bandsf    (The 

most  diffieult  for  children  to  learnf 

i^•e    six,  iB"^  seven ;  all  were  in  the  first  year 

'IS  an  ataxeograph  was  employed  to  stndy 

a  coi>i"dination  of  a  large  number  of  the 
tiling  of  *'"'  foi'trol  of  these  muscles.  The 
1  han<l9  at  sides.    The  child  was  asked  to 

aii<l  t'"y  ***  stand  still  for  a  minute.  The 
an  the  child  rested  for  half  a  minnte,  and 

jj,1  the  amount  of  movement  or  swaying 

'  niiicli  greater  for  children  than  for  men. 

tracings  of  the  instrument  in  the  anterior- 

<juretl  and  *ro  given  in  the  following  tobies : 
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Table  6. 


Nnmber  of  persons. 


85boT« 

22  girls 
47l)oy8 
ISffirU 

23  Doyg 
13  girls 


Swaying  or  movemeDt. 


Ago  in  I 
years. 


Eyes  open. 


Anterior-'  lateral 
posterior,  direction. 


Cm. 

6.8000 

6. 7773 

K.  1148 

5.0611 

i.»608 

3.9538 


Cm. 

5.2228 

4.9500 

4. 2S60 

3.7277 

4.2434 

3.2709 


Eyes  closed. 


Anterior-    Lateral 
posterior,  direction. 


Cm. 

6.6810 

5.5400 

5.6957 

5.600U 

6.0086 

4.8230 


Cm. 
6. 7675 
5.0054 
6.1637 
4.3333 
5.4521 
3.7615 


In  Studying  the  movements,  we  see  from  Tablo  6  above  that  110  were  steadier  with 
the  eyes  open  than  with  them  shut;  4S  with  eyes  closed.  As  the  child  was  shorter 
he  would  sway  less  than  the  man. 

With  eyes  open,  there  was  an  increase  of  control  in  each  year.  The  girls  were 
steadier  than  the  boys. 

In  order  to  study  the  steadiness  of  shoulder  and  finger,  Jnstrow's  automatograpb ' 
was  employed. 

The  averages  for  both  men  and  children  were  ns  follows: 

Table  7. 


Number  of  i>eraoQ8. 


25  men  . 
18  boys . 
ISclrls. 
34  boys - 
12  sirls. 
14  Soys . 
10  girls. 


Eyes  open. 


Age  in  j  Perpen- 
years,     dicular 
I    move- 
ment. 


Lateral 
move- 
ment. 


Eyes  closed. 


move-    I    "»'•• 


ment. 


Cm.  I 
.242  I 
.816  i 
.833 

1.191 
.433 
.500 
.410 


Cm. 
.762 
8.400 
3.940 
4.258 
3.883 
8.750 
.1.580 


Cm. 
.156 

L027 
.780 
.805 

1.825 
.428 
.480 


ment. 


Cm. 
l.UO 
4.916 
4.706 
5.058 
4.166 
6.207 
3.560 


The  seventh  table  shows  the  relative  difference  of  control  in  child  and  man  to  be 
greater. 

Table  8. 


NumlM>r  of  jHTsons. 


The  men . 
17  boys . . . 
14  girls... 

32DOVH-.. 

12  girls... 
13l>0T8... 
8  girls.... 


Ago  in 
years. 


Eyes  open. 


Eyes  closed. 


Vertical 
move- 
ment. 


Cm. 

0.0975 
.985 
.580 
.396 
.394 
.419 
.300 


Lateral  i  Vertical 
move-        move- 
ment,       ment. 


Cm. 

0.0911 
.632 
.337 
.378 
.319 
.282 
.356 


Cm. 
0.085 
.794 
.714 
.689 
.535 
.693 
.312 


Lateral 
move- 
ment. 


Cm. 
0.110 
.680 
.453 
.534 
.395 
.442 
.365 


Table  8  above  gives  the  results  in  testing  the  control  of  the  entire  arm  by  the 
tremograpb.  This  instrument  multiplies  the  movement  four  times;  the  results 
are  reduced  accordingly,  and  show  the  same  general  relations  as  in  the  other  table. 

'  See  paragraph  in  section  on  "  Instruments  of  precision,"  p.  1163. 
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If  reckoning  is  made  in  ter  ns  of  iht 
swayings  of  raen  and  children  nro  as  fol 
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The  BoYHf 

By  a  careful  study  of  the  early  yoai 
service  might  he  done  teachers  hy  iu 
the  schoolroom  and  in  gaining  some  i 
more  value  tlutn  the  stody  of  defect  i 
easier  than  inferiority. 

As  there  shoold  h«  a  careful  study 
defectives,  so  there  should  ho  'knovrk 
groat  talent. 

Tiie  great  men  studied  are  iB*dern 
turies,  except  Newton,  Swift,  and  To 


PHVSICAI-  cnAB 

From  a  study  of  the  following  tabl 
at  the  time  of  hirth  of  the  great-mi 
mothers  is  87.78  years  for  the  fonue- 
of  parents  in  the  prime  of  physical  li 

The  beauty  of  the  mothers  is  often 
hereditary  physical  basis  for  talent  > 


I  Ped.  Sen 
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Explanation  of  Table  11. 

Tho  names  am  arranged  accordiag  to  tbo  order  of  l>irtb.  Tbe  date  of  the  Arst 
edition  of  tlio  biography  and  tho  date  when  written  in  case  of  autobiography  are 
given.  Under  "family  data"  are  given,  in  column  1,  first  the  time  exact  (Ex.)  or 
approximate  (Ap.)  of  the  time  between  the  birth  of  the  great  man  and  the  previous 
child  or  marriage,  and  second,  the  average  time  between  the  birth  of  the  children 
of  the  same  family.  Colnmn  2  shows  tho  nnmber  for  which  there  are  data,  and 
upon  which  the  second  set  of  fignres  in  column  1  is  based.  .Column  3  shows  first 
tbe  number  of  living  ebildren,  or  thoeo  who  are  old  enough  to  have  any  influence 
upon  the  great  man,  and  second,  the  number  boru  to  tho  parents  of  the  great  man, 
but  does  not  include  half-brothers  or  half-sisters;  these  are  indicated  by  X.  Y. 
means  "young;"  O.  S.  means  "only  son;"  Y.S.  "youugest  son."  Column  4  shows 
tbe  age  of  tbe  father  aud  of  tho  mother  at  the  time  of  birth  of  the  great  man.  Under 
"Education,"  "Home"  refers  to  education  by  father,  mother,  or  some  one  of  the 
family;  "Private"  to  instruction  by  a  private  teacher  at  home  or  in  the  house  of 
tbe  instruotor. 
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AVRRAQB   NUMBKR  OF  CRILDRRN. 

The  average  uamber  of  children  in  the  fiunily  is  6-{-.  This  inclndes  all  the  chil- 
dren bom  to  the  parents  of  the  great  man,  but  no  half  brothers  or  sisters.  The 
time  between  the  birth  of  the  previous  ohUd  of  the  marriage  and  the  great  man  child 
is  22.87  months  for  26  cases,  vrhile  the  average  time  between  children  of  the  family 
is  25.36  months  for  33  cases.  These  latter  facts  seem  to  illustrate  the  biological  law 
of  jndicions  use  of  a  fnnction. 

POSITION  IK  THK  FAMILY. 

By  birth,  11  are  "  only  sons  "  and  16  are  youngest  sons.  The  position  by  birth  can  be 
shown  by  a  line,  A  being  the  first  child,  B  the  middle  child,  C  the  youngest  child, 
E  the  older  half,  and  F  the  younger  half,  of  the  family,  as  follows : 

9    15    4    5    8 


A    E    B  P    C 
Practically  the  50  lived  in  this  position : 

19    13    2    5    11 


A     E    B  P    C 
From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  by  birth  the  chances  of  greatness  are  as  24 
is  to  13  and  practically  as  32  to  16 — that  is,  as  2  to  1  in  favor  of  a  child  of  the  older 
half  of  the  family.    This  confirms  Qalton's  opinion. 


niYSICAI.  HEALTH. 

Some  biographers  soem  to  have  a  tendency  to  contrast  mental  greatness  with  phys- 
ical weakness.  This  may  be  due  to  the  persistent  idea  that  the  body  is  inversely  as 
the  mind.    But  ill  health  is  not  a  condition  of  greatness. 

GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

In  regard  to  place  of  living  in  childhood,  a  large  number  resided  in  the  country. 

The  influence  of  poverty  on  great  men  is  well  known. 

Great  men  have  strong  memories  in  the  lines  of  their  interests,  although  they  may 
be  very  absent-minded  generally  speaking. 

A  careful  study  would  probably  show  that  in  boyhood  great  men  had  more  imagina- 
tion than  the  average  child.  Tlie  popular  idea  that  the  great  man  owes  his  snccess 
to  his  mother's  influence  upon  his  education  has  at  least  many  exceptions.  The  men 
given  in  the  table  above  did  owe  mnch  of  their  education  to  some  one  person,  but 
often  the  mother's  place  was  supplied  by  that  of  an  aunt  or  other  relative. 

It  is  well  known  how  unreliable  are  the  estimates  of  the  early  childhood  of  great 
men,  but  at  present  there  is  a  more  scientific  spirit  in  biographical  writing,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  connteract  the  usual  tendency  to  exaggeration. 

Barnard  Clud  School  of  Child  Study. 

The  following  syllabus  for  observations  of  children  by  the  Barnard  Club  School 
of  Child  Study,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  given. 

The  syllabus  contains  "suggestions  for  the  study  of  children  from  the  second  to 
the  si.tth  year  of  school." 

STLLABUS  1. 

Introduction, 

This  simple  outline  for  child  study  has  been  prepared  with  the  Iiope  that  it  may 
aid  primary  teachers  in  coming  into  closer  personal  relation  with  their  pupils,  and 
that  by  the  systematic  study  of  a  few  children  they  may  come  to  a  better  Knowledge 
of  child  life  and  child  nature. 
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Great  delicacy  and  tact  are  roqnired,  boweTer,  in  attempting  this  woric,  for  tbe 
ehild  studied  must  not  snspect  that  be  is  the  object  of  observation,  and  whenever 
direct  qnestions  are  asked  he  should  feel  that  they  are  prompted  by  friendly  inter- 
est and  not  by  curiosity. 

It  is  recommended  that  only  a  few  typical  children  in  each  class  be  studied  in 
detail,  but  many  points  n>ay  easily  be  learned  with  regard  to  alt  the  children.  Walks 
through  tbe  school  district  will  rereal  much  about  their  environment.  Calls  at  tbe 
homes  of  the  children  under  special  study  will  bring  out  still  more,  while  many 
points  may  be  gained  through  oral  or  written  exercises,  which  may  be  so  planned  as 
to  come  legitimately  in  the  time  devoted  to  language  or  natural  science. 

This  work  should  not  be  taken  up  simply  as  an  interesting  psychological  study, 
but  rather  approiiched  reverently,  remembering  that  the  object  sought  is  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  little  child  who  has  been  "set  in  our  midst.'' 

Bessir  M.  Scholfikld. 
ruooa  a.  estbn. 

Fkdul-ary,  1896. 

Name  of  observer. 
Observation.    Begun.    Ended. 
Name  of  child. 
Date  of  birth. 

I.  Character  of  environment. 

1.  Parents. 

Nationality. 
Occupation. 
Culture. 

2.  Homo. 

Location. 

Hygienic  conditions. 
Esthetic  iutloeuces. 
Religions  or  moral  influences. 

3.  Companions. 

Brothers. 
Sisters. 
Playmates. 
t.      Plavgronnd. 

Street. 

Yard. 

Garden. 

Woods. 

Fields. 

5.  Possessions. 

Pets. 

Playthings.    Which  most  prized  t    Whyt 

Books.     Which  must  prized  t    Whyf 

Collections. 

6.  Occupation  out  of  school. 

Has  tbe  child  any  regnlar  work  to  perform t 
What  form  of  play  is  most  enjoyed  t 
II.  Physical  characteristics. 

1.  Physique :  Slight  or  stnrdy,  feeble  or  strong. 

2.  Color:  Of  hair;  of  eyes;  of  skin  (pale  or  rosy,  sallow  or  clear). 

3.  Health:  ICxcollent,  good,  poor,  fluctuating. 

4.  Bodily  defects :  Deformed  or  maimed. 
6.  Sense  defects. 

a.  Sight.  . 

b.  Hearing. 

6.  Motor  ability.    Control  of  body. 

a.  Voluntary  movements.      Direct  or  aimless,   graceful    or  awkward, 

quiet  or  noisy,  quick  or  slow. 

b.  Automatic.    Unconscious  acts  accompanying  study  or  recreation. 
III.  Charac  eristics  of  temperament  and  disposition. 

Excitable  or  calm. 

Energetic  or  sluggish. 

Contiding  or  reticent. 

Sensitive  or  indiS'erent. 

Hopeful  or  sad. 

Yielding  or  stubborn. 

Timid  or  courageous.  . 

Generous  or  seliish. 
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IV.  Mental  cbaractcristics. 

1.  Perception. 

Color.        1 
Form. 

Pitcl    ''    ?■  Qi'"'^'  <"^  slow,  accurate  or  inaccnrate. 

Rytbm. 

Location,  j 

2.  Memory. 

Events. 

Distinct  or  indistinct. 

Accurate  or  modified  by  imagination. 
Verbal.    Accurate  or  inaccurate. 

3.  Imagination. 

Feeble  or  active. 

Creative  or  imitative,  as  shown  in  play,  picture  making  to  storiee. 

4.  Feelings. 

Affections.    For  people;  for  animals. 

Fears.  • 

6.  Will. 

Power  of  attention. 

Self-coutrol. 

Impulsive  or  thougbtful,  reflective. 

Power  of  choice.     Prompt  or  vacillating. 

Obstinate,  resolute,  or  changeable  in  purpose. 

6.  Power  of  observation. 

Accurate  or  inaccurate. 

7.  Exprcsition. 

Does  the  child  express  his  whole  thought  or  only  a  fragment  of  itt 
Vocabnlury.     Lar^e  or  small. 
Rich  or  scanty  in  iiuagery. 

Is  the  child  predomiuautly  thoughtful,  imafi^nntive,  emotional,  active,  or 
are  all  three  characteristics  well  balanced  f 

8.  Manners  aud  morals. 

Obedient  or  disobedient. 

Tidy  or  nntidy. 

Careful  or  careless. 

Persistant  or  easily  discouraged. 

Polite  or  rude. 

Truthful  or  untruthful. 

Humaue  or  cruel. 

The  Iowa  Socibty  fob  Child  Study. 

Henry  Sabin,'  late  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  lowai 
says  in  a  paper  to  the  teachers  of  that  State : 

The  supreme  object  of  the  child's  education  is  the  child  himself.  Books,  teachers, 
courses  of  study,  methods,  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  to  put  the  child 
in  complete  possession  of  all  his  powers,  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  Hie.  The  new 
study  of  practical  psychology  is  intended  to  acquaiut  the  teacher  with  the  nature 
of  the  child.  The  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  many  of  the  greatest  educational 
minds  in  the  country  are  working  along  the  liues  indicated  in  tbin  circular. 

The  first  topic  investigated  by  this  society  was  on  "eye-miudedness"  and  "ear- 
mindcdness."  It  was  di  sired  to  learn  the  impressions  made  upon  the  ear  and  eye. 
Tliose  who  remember  ciiieily  through  the  impressions  upon  the  sense  of  bearing  are 
called  ''ear-minded;"  of  sight,  "eye-min4ed." 

EYK-.MINDEDNES8  AND  EAR-MINDEDNESS. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  investigation : 

In  this  line  of  investigation  the  comparative  value  of  recollection  through  impres- 
sions made  npon  the  ear  and  eye  is  sought.  Persons  who  recall  chiefly  through 
impressions  made  upon  the  sense  of  hearing  are  called  ear-minded;  those  who  recall 
chiefly  through  impressions  made  upon  the  sense  of  sight  are  called  eye-minded;  for 
example,  in  spelling,  somo  recall  the  letters  in  a  word  by  their  sounds,  others  flash 
the  letters  before  tbein  in  the  "mind's  eye,"  and  roitd  them  as  from  tUt<  printed  page. 
It  is  thou!;bt  that  tho  latter,  the  eyo-niinded,  are  the  liest  spoilers,  aud  if  these 
investigations  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  steps  may  be  taken  to  develop  eye- 
miudedness  in  the  poor  spellers. 


I  Child  Study,  April  15,  1895,  page  2. 
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Three  sets  of  tests  are  to  be  made:  Anditory,  visnal,  and  aado-visual.  For  eaeh 
test  prepare  ton  series  of  letters,  each  serit's  containing  ten  letters,  arranged  dis- 
connectedly, after  the  following  manner : 

1.  1,  d,  n,  r,  V,  g,  1),  h,  g,  m. 

2.  g,  X,  k,  p,  t,  a,  o,  q,  j,  %,  etc. 

Provide  pnpils  with  pencil  and  paper.  HaTO  pnpils  place  at  head  of  sheet  name 
of  city,  grade,  name  ot  pupil,  age,  nationality. 

I.  Auditorfi  ie»t. — Prononnce  Blowly,  about  one  lett4'r  a  second,  and  distinctly  the 
first  series,  ten  letters,  and  then  give  command  to  write.  Pupils  most  not  be  per- 
mitted to  begin  to  write  until  the  command  is  given,  and  they  mast  write  withoot 
hesitation  all  the  letters  they  can,  and  then  stop.  Tbea  prononnce  the  next  series  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on  till  the  popils  hare  written  the  ten  series. 

II.  Viiiial  te»i. — Take  the  second  set  and  write  the  first  series  on  the  blackboard  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  in  full  view  of  each  pupil;  theii  erase  quickly  and  give  the 
command  to  writ«.  Pnpils  write  under  same  limitations  as  in  anditory  test.  Pro- 
ceed in  same  manner  with  the  remaining  nine  series. 

III.  Audo-Haual  iett. — Take  the  third  set  and  write  on  the  blackboard,  as  tn  the 
Tisnal  test;  then  have  pnpils  pronounce  first  series  in  concert.  Erase,  antl  then  giro 
command  t»  write.  Pnpils  write  under  same  limitations  as  in  visual  test.  Proceed 
in  same  manner  with  the  remaining  nine  series. 

Write  these  three  tests  on  the  same  sheet,  using  both  sides  of  sheet,  if  necessary. 
If  there  I>e  objections  to  giving  pupils'  names,  numbers  may  be  used,  but  designate 
the  sex  of  the  pupils.  Place  the  average  standing,  or  teacher's  estimate,  in  spelling 
of  each  pupil,  at  the  top  of  his  paper  after  these  tests  bare  lieen  made.  Mark  it: 
"Spelling, per  cent." 

TiiR  Illinois  Socikty  kor  Child  Stuhy. 

The  following  is  a  plan  for  the  study  of  child's  motives,  snggpste<I  by  the  Illinois 
Society  for  child  study : 

Preconceptions  and  theories  of  the  observer  shonld  not  be  permitted  to  manifest 
themselves  to  the  observed,  and  thus  influence  and  modify  the  obser^-ations  recorded. 

PLAN   FOK  TIIK  8TI"DY   OK   CllU.n'S  MOTIVES 

Name  of  the  child.    Age  in  years  and  months. 

Nativity  of  father.    Nativity  of  mother. 

Oocupatiou  of  father.    Of  mother. 

Occupation  of  other  members  of  family. 

In  what  docs  the  child  take  most  interest  at  the  present  timet 

(a)  In  what  stories  or  books  f 

(b)  In  what  games  or  entertainments f 
(e)  In  what  occnnationsf 

What  is  the  child's  idea  of  an  adult  occupation  for  himself  when  grown  T  Keason 
for  choice  t 

What  experience  has  thus  far  afforded  the  child  his  greatest  pleasure  or  joy  in 
lifet 

What  life  experience  has  occasioned  the  greatest  pain  to  the  child  f 

Is  the  child  a  member  of  any  school  at  preeentf  Grade  t  If  left  wholly  to  his 
own  choice  would  thechild  attend  schoolt  What  seems  to  be  the  child's  true  motive 
for  his  choicet 

Do  the  mere  poHsibilities  of  extended  social  life,  comradeship,  furnish  a  leading 
interest  in  the  child's  school  attendance f 

Is  there  ony  portion  of  his  school  duties  which  ho  performs  from  a  sense  of  the 
intrinsic  charm  in  the  thing  donet 

What  study  interests  the  child  mostf  What  is  the  real  motive  prompting  this 
interest  ? 

Name  in  order  of  relative  interest  other  subjects  of  the  conrset  (a),  (6),  (c).  What 
seems  the  child's  real  motive  why  he  pursues  these  subjects? 

What  portion  of  his  school  dnties  seem  least  attractive  to  the  child,  and  why  T 

Is  the  child  iu  good  general  health  f  What  serious  sickness,  if  any,  has  the  child 
exjicriencedt 

r>oe8  the  child's  physical  development  appear  to  be  normal f  State  any  apparent 
defects.  Are  these  the  result  ot  (a)  Heredity  t  (t)  Out  of  school  environmentt 
(c)  Faulty  school  provisionst  Does  the  child's  mental  development  appear  to  be 
normalt  State  any  apparent  defects.  Are  these  the  results  of  (d)  Heredity Y  («) 
Faulty  out  of  school  enviroumentT    (/)  Injurious  school  methods,  etc.  f 

Observer. 

AddrcpB. 

Date. 
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In  investigations  ou  children's  interests  Professor  Barnes  concludes  (1)  that  child- 
ren are  impressed  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the  risible  aspect  of  things;  (2)  that 
their  chief  interest  is  in  the  use  of  things;  (3)  that  their  ideas  possess  only  light 
abstract  characteristics.  Edward  B.  Shaw,<  of  tho  school  of  pedagogy.  Now  York 
University,  couaiders  these  conclusions  as  significant  since  they  are  at  variance  with 
the  general  practice  of  teachers  in  schoolroom  work ;  for  to  appeal  to  primary  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  get  them  interested,  we  must  start  with  tho  use  of  objects  and 
gradually  lead  out  from  what  things  can  do  and  what  tfliey  are  made  of,  to  their 
•trncture,  form,  color,  etc.  In  the  present  investigation  by  Dr.  Shaw  the  data  were 
gathered  from  children  of  a  large  city.  The  list  of  words  used  was  given  to  chil- 
dren in  classes  from  the  second  (o  the  sixth  school  year,  inclusive,  and  was  placed 
before  them  in  tho  following  manner:  Each  child  was  directed  to  write  his  name, 
age,  and  grade  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  As  each  word  of  the  list  was  spoken  and 
immediately  written  on  the  blackboard,  the  child  was  to  write  down  as  rapidly  as 
possible  whatever  came  into  his  mind.  The  work  upon  one  word  was  completed 
before  the  next  word  was  given  out.  No  comjients,  questions,  or  suggestions  were 
allowed,  so  that  the  pupil  might  be  as  unbiased  as  possible.  The  object  was  to  see 
what  associations  arose  in  children's  minds  when  the  names  of  the  objects  in  the 
list  were  presented. 

Tho  list  of  heads  given  in  the  table  consists  of  ten  used  by  Professor  Barnes  and 
eight  additional  ones. 

Dr.  Shaw  collated  59,223  attributes  (see  Table  12)  from  600  pupils,  50  girls  and  50 
boys  of  each  year  of  age  trom  8  years  to  13,  inclusive.  The  idea  of  "use"  in 
Barnes's  returns  stands  50  per  cent  os  compared  to  12  per  cent  in  Shaw's  returns. 
Shaw  makes  of  special  importance  the  difference  found  in  tho  younger  child's  interest 
as  compared  with  the  more  advanced  pupil.  The  younger  child's  interest  is  self- 
centered — that  is,  for  particular  and  individual  action,  as  opposed  to  the  older  child's 
recognition  of  general  or  universal  use.  The  terms  "  use,"  "  used,"  "  useful,"  "  good 
for,"  "valuable,"  etc.,  are  frequent  with  advanced  pupils  bnt  rare  with  the  younger 
ones.  Barnes's  results  are  almost  the  exact  opposite;  yet  both  investigations  point 
to  tho  conclusion  that  children's  interests  lie  largely  in  what  an  object  is  good  for, 
or  wliat  it  can  do. 

Tadi.k  12. — Showiiuj  proportion  of  different  attributes  by  returns  from  uO  boys  and  ."0  «/ic7» 
of  each  age  from  S  to  15,  inclittire. 

[The  numbers  dcDOte  tho  number  of  nttrihutefi.) 


Bank. 


8  j-ears. »  j-ean.  10  years. 'll  years.  12  j-eam.  IS  years.:  Totala. 


1.  Action: 

Bovs 

Girls  . . . 

2.  Quality: 

llovs 

Girls  ... 

3.  Use: 

Bovs 

Girl*  ... 

4.  .Stmctare: 

Uoy*.... 
Girls  ... 

C.  Substance 

HOVH  — 

Girls  ... 


1)31 
872 


354 
306 


272 
195 


415 
4S0 


12T  1 
IBO  , 


1.001 
646 


392 
322 


271 

2S1 


270 
312 


149 
270 


1,202 


611 
347 


811 
307 


332 
282 


1,819 
971 


838 
879 


733 


472 
450 


446 
424 


1,403 
1,080 


958 
1,102 


738 

787 


499 
474 


516 


1,285 
1,117 


7,531 
5,334 


902  I     3, 952 


1,272 

1,052 
1,022 


4,533 


3,030 
3,335 


577  I    2,544 
082  I    2,705 


877       2, 243 
787      2.619 


Grand 
total. 


12,865 
8.485 
6,965 
5,249 
4,862 
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Taulb  12. — Showing  proportion  of  different  att 
of  eaok  age  from  8  to  IS,  i 


Rank. 


8  years.  9  yean.  10  ji 


I 


6.  Sentonce  making: 

Boys 

Girls 


7.  Place: 
llovs. . 
Giria 


PoaacgaioD : 

Bova 

UiTla  .... 


•.  Color: 
Boy  a.. 

Girla  . 


10.  QuaDtlly  ornanibor: 

Bova 

GirIa 


11.  Larfwr  torm : 

Boya 

OirU 


12.  Associated  object: 

Boys 

Girla 


13.  Smaller  class ! 

Boys 

Girla 


14.  Like  or  dislike: 

Boys 

Girla 


15.  Time  or  occasion : 

Boya 

Girla 


U.  Form: 
Bova.. 
Giria  . 


17.  Similar  olject: 

Boya 

Girla , 


Cncls.uifled: 
Bova  — 
Girls  ... 


Total 7,007 


473 
538 


170 
149 


2j| 

300 


48 
140 


154 

208 


111 
107 


sw ! 

2411  I 


171 
137 


286 


91 
10;l  ' 


119 
101 


40 
21 


6,506 


Total  number  of  attributes,  lioya. 
Total  number  of  attributes,  girls. 


Memory  in  S< 

ExperinientB '  tvere  made  by  Jobu  C 
memory  of  cliilUron  at  cUfl'erent  periods  c 
to  their  senses  and  sympathies  at  differe 
written  by  Dr.  Hall,  was  used.     The  res 

This  table  gives  the  number  of  timet 
the  difl'erent  grades.  The  tirst  six  colt 
based  upon  100  papers,  50  from  boys  t 
words  and  is  divided  into  152  parts.  It 
were  distinct  facts  or  ideas.  The  stor 
would  take  three  minutes  to  read  it; 
shonld  write  all  they  could  remember  ol 

Table  13  shows  the  memory  for  the 
and  grade  of  pupil. 
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Table  13. 


« 

Tbo  star;. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a 

H 

s 

s 

James 

85 

7tt 

90 

Uaek, 

27 

5fl 

80 

ten  yean  old, 

20 

2U 

28 

a  farmer's  Hon, 

17 

28 

40 

druaoied 

70 

85 

89 

that  his  father 

79 

00 

02 

and  mother 

8» 

97 

9J 

died 

<2 

97 

n 

and  left  him  nothing 

It 

22 

23 

7« 

96 

93 

but  37  centa, 

85 

78 

»i 

a  loaf  uf  bread, 

73 

93 

96 

aud  a  Bible. 

M 

78 

94 

The  day  afiur  the  funeral 

29 

36 

50 

be  had 

13 

37 

38 

to  tnke  these, 

« 

15 

21 

leave 

21 

34 

40 

his  home 

18 

24 

3:2 

and  hia  school, 

13 

15 

16 

and  f(o  out  alone 

21 

43 

48 

into  the  wide  world. 

2« 

55 

57 

It  was  Sunday, 

10 

11) 

23 

aud  a  lame. 

10 

15 

12 

crooked, 

10 

10 

23 

little 

3 

3 

5 

old 

41 

6« 

84 

woman, 

68 

81 

90 

with  a  red 

20 

20 

24 

shawl 

23 

21 

24 

on  her  head,  said. 

14 

18 

19 

"Please  give  me  your  Bible.' 
Ue  did. 

44 

73 

87 

41 

70 

90 

Soon  he  met 

21 

39 

56 

three 

21 

8« 

39 

boys 

83 

72 

78 

who  looked 

22 

52 

58 

so  hungrily 

22 

54 

68 

at  bis  bread 

9 

35 

33 

(so)  that 

1 

16 

18 

bo  gave  it. 

48 

-8 

89 

Tlmu  uime 

0 

3 

1 

a  ragKOd 

10 

5 

18 

bla.k 

8 

12 

12 

beggar, 

20 

42 

44 

with  a  stab 

1 

3 

3 

pi|M>, 

5 

4 

7 

one 

6 

20 

34 

leg. 

7 

24 

S8 

anil  a  crutch. 

10 

18 

32 

and  into  his  hat 

23 

40 

37  1 

J  auies 

4 

S 

16 

dropped 

10 

27 

28 

8 

19 

17  ! 

his  money. 

45 

80 

92  j 

To  n  blind 

10 

24 

34 

schoolmate. 

11 

21 

2U 

with  no  cap, 

19 

31 

43 

James 

1 

4 

8 

gave  his. 
To  a  half- 

13 

44 

62 

8 

26 

37 

naked. 

10 

28 

36 

sickly 

0 

0 

6  ' 

fiddler 

3 

17 

25 

boy, 

17 

41 

48  1 

with  a  lean 

2 

10 

17  1 

monkey, 

5 

19 

29  : 

he  gave 

21 

50 

79 

hi»  coat 

23 

48 

70 

and  i>ant8. 

19 

60 

73 

At  night, 
in  a  wood. 

7 

21 

33 

44 

80 

81 

he  found 

29 

48 

62 

a  lost 

a 

18 

10 

bal>y, 
naked. 

57 

88 

100 

18 

60 

61 

crying  J 

IS 

23 

25 

and  as  it  was  dark 

4 

8 

13 

took  off 

28 

49 

68 

93 
93 
68 
65 

8t  i 

94  I 
93  I 

95  ! 
28 
87  I 
8»  I 
|)U  I 

9i  ; 

6U  I 

31 

28 

35 
28  ' 

17  i 

68  1 

68  I 

32  , 

29 

31  I 

13 

85 

95 

37 

35 

21 

85 

to 

02  I 

42 

66 

69 

77 

63 

27 

80  I 

3  1 
23  I 
22 
67 
14  I 
21  I 
39  I 
43  I 
20 
36 

5 
29 
32 

to; 

27 
43 

46  I 

70  ' 


93 

83 

6'J 

63 

81 

78 

91 

93 

4U 

88 

85 

97 

93 

48 

30 

27 

30 

24 

20 

48 

60  '■ 

32 

24  I 

39 

15  I 

59 

92 

43 

46 

2;> 

79  1 

89  I 

39  I 

20  I 

59  I 

46  I 


24 

89 

18  ! 

24 

67  I 

14  I 

16 

27 

33 

31 

34 

» 
21 
27 
81 
211 
3(i 
37  I 

4 


18 

18 

14 

2;i 

2!) 

16 

6 

2 

12 

27 

17 

48 

36 

30 

46 

24 

18 

23 

29 

2-.) 

40 

77 

78 

64 

75 

79 

68 

74 

7,> 

64 

29 

32 

28 

96 

91 

80 

80 

82 

68 

8 

7 

8 

91 

96 

80 

68 

67 

48 

26 

18 

30 

25 

30 

10 

63 

67 

84 

7S 
85 
50 
SO 
G3 
85 
9J 
95 
30 
80 
75 
90 
90 
45 
25 
25 
43 
5J 
13 
36 
45 
20 
15 
35 
35 
80 
90 
40 
30 
15 
65 
70 
45 
30 
33 

7 
50 
25 
25 
80 

0 
10 
15 
60 
10 
25 
15 
41) 
25 
30 
15 
15 
10 
70 
20 
40 
33 

5 
65 
10 
10 

0 
15 
30 
15  I 
20  I 
8U  I 
75 
70  I 
25  ■ 
100 
75 

5 
96 
70 
30 
15 
65 


<  o 


93 
93 
67 
62 

too 

93 
100 
lOO 
47 
100 
87 
100 
100 
43 
47 
20 
27 
2t 
10 
63 
67 
30 
33 
47 
87 
90 
93 
63 
67 
37 
71 
80 
50 
37 
70 
70 
77 
60 
33 
100 
7 
23 
17 
67 
17 


Is 


is 

•<1 


71 
43 
41 

83 
86 
S3 
V5 
27 

to 

78 
89 
83 
45 
28 
21 
32 
27 
18 
46 
52 
23 
18 
23 

7 
«7 
84 
30 
32 
22 
77 
7« 
43 
34 
63 
49 
61 
31 
15 
74 

1 
16 
17 
48 


20 

12 

20 

27 

37 

31 

21 

23 

70 

84 

80 

• 

60 

20 

43 

21 

to 

to 

43 

25 

63 

28 

50 

36 

7 

6 

80 

66 

47 

22 

63 

23 

7 

2 

23 

19 

60 

35 

37 

15 

60 

24 

97 

62 

87 

62 

m 

62 

23 

26 

93 

82 

73 

63 

13 

10 

100 

to 

77 

S3 

13 

21 

87 

17 

00 

W 
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i 

' 

h 

8^ 

• 
■g 

c. 

**  s 

Tlie  story. 

i 

27 

1 

57 

I 

1 

78 

7f 

A 
li 

CD 



81 

71 

u  a 

P 

8 
1 

a 
P 

80 

2_i 

• 

1. 

80 

U 
•< 

bi«  Just 

«t 

u 

»;nrin«nt 

30 

74 

81 

77 

93 

73 

S4 

80 

87 

70 

to  wrap  around  it. 

40 

(» 

81 

88 

79 

77 

«0 

7» 

93 

70 

■J8 

M 

71 

77 

65 

64 

58 

SO 

71 

SO 

b^ 

1 

2 

8 

11 

4 

16 

8 

t 

13 

t 

30 

W 

71 

77 

68 

61 

58 

65 

80 

81 

of  oak 

11 

Xl 

37 

58 

40 

45 

80 

15 

50 

17 

Uaves, 

33 

m 

7» 

84 

76 

76 

«8 

70 

90 

as 

(Topt  m 

26 

SI 

67 

72 

76 

84 

40 

75 

90 

50 

with  liio  baby 

22 

it 

45 

a 

48 

40 

S« 

40 

57 

41 

ami  lui;;ged  it 

1(1 

3$ 

51 

88 

78 

63 

82 

86 

87 

51 

to  keep  it  warm. 

14 

41 

61 

7» 

81 

6» 

82 

80 

80 

t4 

'Iben,  aaholay 

1 

3 

4 

11 

11 

9 

t 

5 

17 

8 

lucking  up 

'J 

22 

31 

38 

44 

•4 

28 

48 

SO 

30 

Into  tU6  sky, 

7 

17 

26 

2t 

44 

26 

18 

30 

50 

14 

ho  Hai(U 

4 

25 

43 

38 

36 

28 

18 

38 

53 

28 

"I>par 

3 

1« 

18 

2S 

35 

30 

M 

35 

50 

21 

God. 

13 

30 

51 

48 

56 

43 

32 

45 

70 

37 

wbatcau  I  do 

12 

27 

52 

58 

49 

88 

82 

SO 

70 

41 

more?  ' 

4 

2J 

50 

a 

58 

a 

20 

50 

70 

38 

It  wa«  jurtt  tho  perfect 
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7 
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Olio  of  the  facts  brought  out  wna  the  cjirly  age  nt  which  children  reach  their 
maxiiuiiiii  meiuory  power.  The  boys  in  the  soconti  year  of  the  high  school  remem- 
bered 43  per  cent,  which  was  the  highest  for  boys. 

To  study  the  strength  of  memory  as  a  function  of  the  place  of  the  words  in  the 
story  it  was  diTided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  the  total  number  of  words  remem- 
bered in  each  part  by  the  different  grades  calculated;  the  results  are  shown  in  the 
first  three  lines  of  Table  14,  below.  The  story  was  again  divided  into  eight  equal 
parts  and  the  total  number  of  terms  remembered  in  each  of  these  parts  by  the  dif- 
ferent grades  calculated.  The  results  are  given  in  the  lower  part  of  Table  14;  the 
last  vertical  column  of  figures  gives  the  average  per  cent  of  terms  remembered  in  each 
part  of  the  story  by  all  grades.  The  line  of  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  shows 
the  per  cent  of  the  whole  story  remembered  by  the  grades  under  which  the  numbers 
are  written.  A  considerable  number  remembered  the  first  part  of  the  story  quite 
well,  but  very  little  in  the  latter  part,  showing  the  infiaence  of  fatigue.  The  high 
I>er  cents  for  Miss  Aiken's  school  may  bo  due  to  special  training. 

Taiilk  14. 


Tliird 


Part. 


Finh 
grade. 


1 731,  708,1. 

U I  407  37.1 

III I  258   186 


Seventh 
grade. 


0421,0141,293 

B55|    8241.197 
510     418     730 


Moth 
grade. 


Seoowl       Fonrth      ^If^"' 
year.high  ye«r.hlghL„fJ*.°!j 

...hooiT    »ehoon  r*"!'^* 


1.2081  2821.3281.4121,2961.831 

1,  050  1. 149  1, 193  1, 242  1,  194ll,  194 

527j     8611     693:     939     733,1.048 


3 


«  £2 


1,187  1.202  1, 1661.42$  1,134  46 
973  814^  898,'l,  461  1,0351  38 
740      596^     44K1,020     835         27 


I 

n.... 
III... 
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TI... 

TIL. 

VIII. 
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membereil 
bygraUoa. 
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4.4 
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SOS 
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.W( 
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502 
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404 
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iSt 
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232 

304 
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303 

864 

343 
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SOS 

311 

25< 
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391 
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343 

453 

423 

428 

462 

443 

428 

42t 

38:i 

S.'ifl 

426 

606 

897 

168 
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37« 

344 

500 

439 

501 

815 

520 

519 

518 

405 

334 

292 

647 

448 

52 

SO 

135 

104 

229 

152 

267 

212 

824 

270 

324 

187 

130 

134 

318 

283 

63 

33 

169 

96 

214 

131 

2S« 

199 

272 

»5 

348 

240 

202 

1,36 

344 

292 

155|  120 

279 

257 

400 

321 

437 

374 

480 

385 

506 

380 

288 

240 

538 

350 

18 

17 

32 

30 

43 

37 

44 

42 

47 

43 

47 

38 

36 

33 

52 

m 

61 
45 
39 
40 
44 
21 
21 
36 


37 


The  following  table  shows  what  appeals  most  and  what  least  to  memory.    It  gives 
the  iinmber  of  pupils  who  remember  the  terms  mentioned : 

Tablk  15. 
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that  his  father 

and  mother 

died 
(nd  left  him 
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46 
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38 
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Table  15 — Contiuncd. 


«    . 
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c 
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>.      S 
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t:  1  t^ 
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c 

B  ,;;  ,B  c 

n 

c 

&  \  5 

& 

■6\& 

C 

& 

p 

a 

'■    1  1 

1 

Perct 

Ptret 

and  a  Bilile. 

35   ia   .12   36  49 

45 

48 

46  '  so 

43 

46     47 

50  1  46 

90 

100 

woman 

31   127    .15    3«   48 

42 

47 

44  :  49 

4C 

47  !  4.'. 

48  1  46 

90 

93 

"Pleaao  give  me  your  Bible." 

28    1.'*    :'9   34    47 

40 

42 

30     44 

41 

41  ,  38 

48  '  4'J 

65 

71 

Be  diA. 

22    19    17   33   47  ,43 

46 

42     49 

41 

43 

46 

44      40 

70 

80 

he  gave  it.  (bread.) 

23    2«    :i8   40   47  i42 

45 

48  ,  46 

44 

44 

45 

44      38 

80 

100 

bis  money. 

24    21    40    40   47    45 

45 

41  1  45 

45 

45 

44 

38  ,  44 

70 

90 

baby 

31  ,26    43    45   SO   SO 

49 

50     50 

49 

50      46 

42      44 

95 

100 

very  poor 

crvfng 

It  was  Ctiriatmas 

0  'lO    16  .  0    15    10 

15 

15 

17 

11 

24      16 

22      18 

30 

47 

9  '  0    U    U   13  ,12  ■  15 

11 

14 

12 

12  1    6 

10      20 

30 

13 

18    13 

:I2   24   33  :29  ,  35 

34 

38 

36 

36  ,  38 

36     36 

60 

80 

SanU  Claus 

18  ,1-. 

14   22    23  |29      34 

23 

21 

19 

25     23 

36      14 

60 

67 

box  of  candy 

IB    IS 
2  '  2 

17    14   26  ,29 

21 
6 

25 
9 

24 
1 

18 
•> 

24 
6 

16 

32      16 

20 
IS 

43 

Jamea  (dropped) 
lost 

2     3 

9  !  7 

30 

3    ;   3 

8   10 

2     8  '     4 

7 

6 

2 

3 

4 

6       2 

5 

It 

the  hoot  ol' an  owl 

3      1 

2  <  1 

8     4:8 

7 

14 

7 

11 

4 

6    .... 

5 

10 

bark  of  a  dog, 

2      5 

2     1 

6 

2 

4 

3 

8 

4 

5 

3 

4    .... 

IS 

20 

smiling. 

2    ... 

a  !  1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 
8 

4 
3 
4 

5 

» 
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17 
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1 

H 

...I    4 

5 
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3 
3 

2 

1 

"i' 

3 
5 

1 
6 

4 
S 

2    ... 
4  .     5 

4       8 

....      2 

■""■5' 

7 

1 

2 

1 

17 

It  was  just  the  perfect 
and  the  diataut 

2 

3 

1 
2 

9 
4 

2 
3 

Jl     ' 

IS 

1 

2 

3 

f, 

S 

10 

) 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

ft  sweet 

1 
1 

i' 

i' 

3 

6 

2 
3 

1 

4 

2 
5 

4 
4 

2 
2 



10 

perfume 

2 

s 

20 

and  a  gentle 
from  the  cloud 

1 

5 

1 

? 

1 

1  1-.. 
16    lU 

1|> 
:i8  ;40 

1 
46 

2 
47 

8 
43 

1 
46 

2 
45 

7 
44 

5 

42 

* 
43 

2       2 

38     :i7 

s 

75 

10 

37  cents 

87 

24    1:1 

10     8 

4 

3 

i 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

10       6 

IS 

13 

dropped 

7  1  3 

14  13 

15  :i3 

15 

6 

11 

18 

9 

12 

14      14 

15 

SO 

17    18   J6  26 

,       1 

31  '29     30 

35 

33 

28 

32 

30 

16      16 

45 

20 

Among  other  things  it  is  iut.erc8ting  to  notice  that  tlie  four  terms,  "  mother," 
"«lied,"  "and  left  him,"  and  "baby,"  were  the  only  terms  remembered  by  90  per 
cent.  Table  15  is  on  basis  of  50,  bat  last  two  columns  have  100  for  basis.  "  Christ- 
mas," "  Santa  Clans,"  and  "box  of  candy,"  though  near  end  of  story,  are  remembered 
▼cry  well.  "37  cents"  and  "dropped"  have  each  two  rows  of  figures;  one  gives 
number  who  remembered,  the  other  the  number  who  substituted  synonym. 

CONCLISIONS. 

For  a  story  like  the  one  employed,  and  under  the  conditions  described  above,  the 
maximum  memory  power  is  reached  at  a  relatively  early  age.  The  boys  in  the  third 
grade  remembered  onl^  17  per  cent  of  the  story.  In  the  uiiitli  grade  tbey  remem- 
bered 42  per  cent,  and  in  the  high  school  about  40  per  cent.  From  thJH  it  seenis  that 
memory  power  for  the  boys  culminates  iiboiit  the  beginning  of  tbe  hi):h-8cbool  period. 
The  girls  made  a  rapid  increase  from  18  per  cetit  iu  the  tliird  grade  to  43  per  cent  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  47  per  cent  in  the  high  school. 

The  office  of  a  term  in  the  sentence,  and  the  number  of  like  terms  employed  deter- 
mined how  well  a  given  term  was  remembered.  It  may  be  said  that  sentences  as 
wholes  were  remembered  inversely  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  the  number  of 
nonessentials  eontuiued.  Of  the  sixteen  terms  remembered  by  73  per  cent,  eleven 
are  in  the  lirst  three  sentences,  and  not  one  iu  tbe  Isst  half  of  the  story,  Table  13. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  forty-one  terms  remembered  by  50  ]>er  cent  are  in  the  first 
half  of  the  story.  The  decline  of  memory  for  the  successive  parts  of  the  story  is 
shown  bj'  the  per  cents  for  the  three-part  division  of  the  story,  Table  14.  They  are, 
successively,  46, 38,  and  27.  A  four-part  division  would  give  .52, 34, 32,  and  28.  Much 
of  the  falling  off  is  doubtless  due  to  fatigue,  but  some  of  it  is  due  to  changes  in 
subject-matter,  as  cun  be  seen  in  Table  13,  where  sudden  variations  are  found  in  the 
amount  remembeTe<I.  A  decline  in  memory  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  story 
was  found  in  all  grades,  but  the  rate  of  decline  was  not  tbe  same  iu  all. 
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Tlio  growth  of  memory  is  more  rapid  in  tho  case  of  girls  than  lioys,  and  here  the 
figures  suggest  a  coincidence  with  the  general  law,  that  tho  rapid  development  inci- 
dent to  puberty  occurs  earlier  in  girls  than  in  boys.  No  other  appreciable  difference 
between  the  memory  of  boys  and  that  of  girls  is  apparent,  except  that  the  girU 
remembered  4  per  cent  more  of  the  story  than  the  boys,  and  the  girls  in  higher  grades 
showed  a  better  retaining  power  for  the  latter  part  of  the  story. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  remembered  some  terms  iu  a  sentence,  while  other  terms 
in  the  same  souteuce  were  remembered  by  a  large  number.  There  seemed  to  be 
marked  similarity  of  apperception  iu  all  the  diti'urout  grades;  for  any  term  remem- 
bered by  a  large  or  small  number  iu  one  grade  was  remembered  by  approximately 
the  same  nnmber  in  every  other  grade.  No  part  of  the  story  nor  any  term  other  than 
those  elsewhere  mentioned  made  a  noticeable  appeal  to  any  grade  which  did  not  in 
like  manner  appeal  to  all  the  other  grades. 

Drawinos  bv  First-Grauk  Pupils. 

Frank  S.  Bogardns'  remarks  that  drawings  by  first-grade  pupils  may  be  made  the 
index  of  the  childrens'  mental  characteristics. 

He  used  drawing  as  a  test  of  perceptive  imagination  and  memory  in  a  class  of  18 
pupils,  from  five  to  seven  years  of  ago,  in  the  primary  department  of  a  normal  train- 
ing sch«ol.  The  class  had  been  in  school  seven  months.  The  method  of  testing 
was  as  follows : 

1.  In  perception. — The  object  was  placed  before  the  child,  and  after  making  any 
kind  of  examination  of  it  he  wished  he  drew  it,  the  object  remaining  before  him. 

2.  In  memory — The  object  was  placed  before  the  children  as  a  class.  The  examiner 
called  their  attention  to  certain  characteristics,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the^  all  bad  the 
same  material  to  remember,  and  then  removed  the  object  and  bad  it  drawn  as 
remembered. 

3.  In  imagination. — Tho  child  was  told  to  make  up  a  story  about  a  boy  and  a  dog 
or  any  familiar  animal,  and  then  to  make  a  picture  of  it. 

In  no  instance  did  two  children  draw  at  the  same  table. 
The  grading  was  done  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  In  perception. — The  examiner  counted  up  the  nnmber  of  different  elements  fonnd 
in  each  set  of  drawings,  and,  taking  that  as  the  standard,  compared  each  individual 
drawing  with  it,  making  the  number  of  different  elements  or  the  amount  of  detail 
the  decisive  factor. 

2.  In  menwry. — The  method  of  grading  was  essentially  the  same  as  iu  perception, 
except  that  the  nnmber  of  elements  pointed  out  by  the  examiner  was  taken  as  the 
standard. 

3.  In  imagination. — The  greatest  number  of  different  elements  found  iu  any  one 
drawing  was  used  as  the  standard. 

In  this  way  statistics  more  or  less  trnly  indicative  of  the  comparative  powers  of 
the  children  iu  perception,  memory,  and  imagination  were  secured. 
From  the  study  of  these  statistics  the  following  facts  were  noticed: 

1.  In  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  cases  there  seemed  to  be  a  distinct  relationAip 
between  the  grades  iu  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  the  greatest  variation 
in  any  one  case  being  a  difference  of  12  per  cent  between  perception  and  imagination. 

2.  The  highest  average  made  by  any  one  pupil  was  82  per  cent,  the  lowest  38  per 
cent. 

The  average  of  the  whole  class  on  perception  was  59}  per  cent;  on  memory,  59^ 
per  cent,  and  in  imagination  60  per  cent. 

4.  The  various  averages  of  the  individuals  afforded  a  means  by  which  they  were 
ranked.  The  opinions  of  the  teachers  of  these  children  agreed  with  the  order  in 
which  they  were  ranked  in  all  but  three  or  four  cases  out  of  the  eighteen. 

Now  comes  the  questiou  of  the  application  of  these  statistics  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child.  Suppose  that  the  drawing  examiner  finds  that  James  has  an  aver- 
age in  perception  of  15  ])er  cont.  He  apprises  the  science  teacher  of  that  fact,  and 
she  immediately  understands  the  cause  of  his  poor  work  and  sets  about  correcting 
it;  or  the  examiner  finds  that  Mary  has  a  low  average  in  memory.  He  notiKes 
Mary's  arithmetic  and  reading  teachers,  and  they  see  that  what  Mary  needs  is  drill 
in  grasping  and  holding  ideas.  If  John's  imaginative  powers  are  found  to  bo  less 
than  the  average  of  his  class,  his  reading  teaclier  must  p;iy  particular  attention  to 
securing  an  instantaneous  response  with  a  meutal  picture  to  an  external  snggestiou. 

In  short,  the  system  serves  to  establish  the  standard  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
class,  to  detect  the  exact  place  of  each  child's  development  that  is  exaggerated  or 
minimized,  and  in  that  way  suggests  a  particular  way  in  which  each  child  must  be 
treated  according  to  his  iudiviuuality. 


'  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child  .Study,  1896. 
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Taiu.i;  16. — 5/ioiciii.7  tie  yetullt  of  Ihe  (crWi 

dmifiiiyi  (I 


CJairn 

Clvtlo 

Kdith 

Klmer 

Henrietta 

Levnrctfe 

M»ry 

HnymoiHl 

8tep]ii'n 

Thurman 

Claude 

Earl 

Eflip 

Fred 

Ralph 

Tliornton 

■\V«lltr 

Mildred 

ATemgc. 


ThK  SfCCESTlBl 

Snggestibility  may  be  regarded  as  it  ii< 
stndy  of  snggeatibility  of  children  Mau 

'PmI.  Seminar; 
aims  to  sliow  some  of  tbo  result!  of  p«yi 
rect  methods,  and  also  to  indicate  in  thi 
tbo  motor  expression  of  a  mental  state 
section  of  the  inquiry  is  given  •  record 
claaaificatioB  of  4,335  coses  of  personal  e: 
parents,  and  in  a  third  section  some  inf 

ItLUSlOXS 

In  testinjr  for  illusion  of  perfnmc,  t1 
some  distilled  water,  and  faintly  perfi 
hands  of  the  tetusher,  wbils  Another  yr: 
to  the  desk  and  see  Trhether  the  card  t 
to  give  judgment  nntil  asked. 

After  a  moment  tbo  pupils  were  aakr 
why  children  liked  flowers,  etc.  Tbei 
conld  toll  if  the  odor  of  any  flower  we 
were  next  placed  on  the  teacher's  tab! 
told  the  pupils  he  was  about  to  mmke 
that  bo  could  smell  perfnmc,  ho  shonlt 
then  made  in  two  or  three  places  in 
spray  that  was  snggosted  to  tbeiu. 

Table  17,  which  follows,  sbows  the 
and  GC,  .nt  the  bead  of  tbo  columns  st 
sure,"  "no  pcrfnme,"'  and  "given  car 
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Tablk  17. 


Gnule. 

Perfoine. 

Ku  perrume. 

S. 

93 
62 
55 
55 
20 
19 
4 

S. 

r«r  ct. 
»8 
K 
83 
•3 
SO 
27 
13 

F. 

F. 

N.S. 

K.S. 

O. 

2 
3 

n 

19 
12 
35 
27 

n 

28 

0.         G.C. 

I 

Peru. 

Per  et. 

Peret. 
2 
5 
17 
23 
30 
SO 
87 
13 

1 

11 

1 

Ill 

1 

IT 

11 
8 
7 

13 

20 
fl 

4 

V      

2 

VI 

10 

14 

S 

VII 

1 

VIII 

;::;;:;;i;:::;;:; 

23 

67 

2 

Hl"li 

1 

25  I         47 

63               4 

1 

Totnl 

308 

61 

33 

148 

19 

Average  per  ceDt  of  illualon.  73. 

Tho  results  giren  show  higher  perceutages  of  illnsion  in  older  pnpils  in  the  case  of 
individnal  tests. 

ILLUSION'S  or   TASTE. 

lu  tlie  tests  for  illusions  of  taste,  salt,  sugar,  and  quiuine  were  used.    The  results 
are  given  in  Table  18. 

Table  18. 


Grade. 

Nnmber 
of  puptla. 

Ter, 
sweet. 

Little 
sweet. 

Total 
awoet. 

Did  set 
tute 
sweet. 

Brrer. 

Total 
did  not 

tsate 
sweet. 

Sid  not 
trx. 

I 

94 

70 
04 

87 

70 
47 
24 
IB 

1« 
16 
33 
47 

Percent. 
98 
90 
8S 
74 

Per  cent. 

2 

II 

4 
7 
3 

6 

11 
23 

» 

HI            

IV 

17 

2 

Total 

815 

163 

112 

88 

11 

10 

7 

Individual  tests  were  made  for  illusions  of  taste,  motion,  beat,  and  cold  tonch.  lu 
Table  19,  below,  letter  R  means  that  an  illnsion  was  produced  in  the  description  of 
the  five  preceding  divisions;  O,  indicates  "no  illnsion;"  RR,  very  marked  illnsion; 
J,  jerked  hand  from  table;  S,  scratched  hand;  "soda,"  tastes  like  soda;  Il.O.  S., 
illusion  without  stimulation;  T,  illusion  after  stimulation;  W,  illnsion  of  heat 
waves.  In  the  resnits  under  "Motion,"  the  leaders  mark  cases  in  which  the  camel' 
was  brought  to  move  parallel  with  the  line  of  vision  as  well  as  at  right  angles  to 
that  line. 

Table  19. 


Subject. 


W-a. 
S-n.. 
L-r.. 
A— s.. 
C-n.. 
T-o.. 
S-n.. 
S-r  .. 
F-x.. 
S-«.. 
0-<l.. 
G-n.. 
r— «.. 

I 

II 

III.... 
IV... 

V 

Vl... 
VII... 
VIII.. 


Sex. 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


Sweet. 

Salt. 

R. 

O. 

R. 

o. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

1      0. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

I 


R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
K. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
B. 
R. 
R. 
O. 
R. 
O. 
O. 
Soda. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 


B. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

O. 

O. 
OO. 

R. 

R. 
00. 

R. 

B. 


I 


neat. 

Cold. 

n.o.s. 

I1.T. 

BR. 

B. 

o. 

O. 

R. 

B. 

0. 

RR. 

R. 

B. 

0. 

O. 

R. 

B. 

O. 

R. 

RR. 

B. 

O. 

B. 

R. 

0. 

O. 

R. 

B. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

R. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

O. 

R. 

O. 

B. 

RJ. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

O. 

R. 

O. 

RR. 

R. 

R. 

B.S. 

R. 

RK. 

RB. 

B. 

R. 

BR. 

KR. 

B. 

O. 

B. 

B. 

0. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

O. 

R. 

B. 

B. 

O. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

0. 

R. 

H. 

R. 

O. 

RS. 

RR. 

BR. 

R. 

KB. 

o. 
o. 

B. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 


■  Mentioned  in  the  experiment. 
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INKEBENCES   AND  APrUCATIOX'S. 

The  aim  of  this  study,  as  a  whole,  has  been  to  preseat  data  bearing  on  the  snfn;e8ti- 
bility  of  normal  children.  A  careful  stndy  of  the  records  seems  to  indicate,  acconl- 
iuK  to  Dr.  Small,  that  in  healthy  children  suggestibility  is — 

1.  A  universal  condition. 

2.  High  in  decree. 

3.  Largely  vrithiu  the  control  of  any  one  who  knows  the  working  of  the  child 
mind. 

No  thonghtfnl  edncat>or  can  fail  to  make  from  tlie  rame  records  a  ninltitude  of 
inferences  related  to  every  department  of  instruction.  Among  these  inferences,  some 
of  the  more  important  are: 

1.  The  necessity  of  removing  from  the  public  schools  stutterers,  emotional  prodi- 
gals, and  nervous  defectives. 

2.  The  need  of  care  that  the  teaching  force  is  largo  enough  to  preveut  teachers 
from  breaking  down  because  of  overwork. 

3.  The  prominence  of  the  motor  element  in  learning  and  the  importance  of  calling 
it  into  play  in  teaching. 

4.  Ground  for  urging  a  fuller  and  higher  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  the 
class  room. 

If  it  should  seem  at  first  that  giving  play  to  the  impnlm  for  dramatic  action  is 
likely  to  make  pupils  stagy  and  artificial,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  dauf^er 
lies  in  too  little  freedom  for  dramatic  expression.  The  amateur  only  is  stagy;  the 
actor  who  knows  the  stage  reflects  from  the  footlights  nothing  but  perfect  human 
naturalness. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  dangerous  element  in  plays  of  the 
circus  gronp;  this  is  easily  done  by  learuing  the  actual  source  of  the  danger  and 
diverting  the  attention  to  something  safe  that  will  cause  the  same  flow  of  spirits 
and  awaken  a  sense  of  power  and  superiority.  One  of  the  beet  ways  for  securing 
this  result  would  be  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to  invent  new  games  calling  fur  sup- 
pleness, strength,  skill,  and  competition,  to  supplement  those  now  in  nse  and  the 
conrHcs  in  manual  and  industrial  training. 

5.  A  possible  use  of  the  social  instinct  as  it  crops  out  in  school  fads  to  awaken 
interest  in  studies  like  history,  literature,  and  science. 

6.  The  danger  in  leaving  children  too  much  alone,  and  the  necessity  of  closer  com- 
panionship with  children  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers. 

7.  In  suggestion  as  children  use  it,  a  hint  at  the  natural  method  of  child  discipline. 

8.  The  strong  influence  of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  npon  the  tastes  and  ideals 
of  the  pupil. 

9.  That  although  a  bright  teacher  may  interest  pupils  in  a  study,  large  sympa- 
thies, personal  iuterest  in  the  pupil,  and  ability  to  appreciate  the  good  in  him,  are 
necessary  to  awaken  purpose  and  develop  strong  character. 

A  Study  of  Dolls. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  real  source  of  the  many  instincts  that  are  expressed 
{n  doll  play,  its  form  among  savage  races,  whether  it  is  rel.ited  to  idolatry,  and,  if  so, 
liowf  The  study  of  dolls  by  A.  0.  Ellis  and  G.  Stanley  Hall  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  neglected  but  rich  field  of  investigation. 

The  following  qncstiouaire  was  circulated  by  Miss  8.  E.  Wiltse  among  some  800 
teachers  and  parents: 

The  data  desired  are  Juvenile  feelings,  acts,  or  thoughtK  toward  any  object  which 
represents  a  baby  or  a  child. 

1.  Describe  your  dolls  and  get  children  to  do  the  same— whether  of  wax,  rags, 
paper,  pasteboard,  rubber  china,  wood,  stone,  etc. — and  give  instances  where  clothes- 
pins, nails,  bottles,  vegetables,  sticks,  flowers,  keys,  button  hooks,  etc.,  have  been 
regarded  as  dolls  in  any  respect  or  in  any  degree. 

2.  Feeding:  What  foods,  liquid  or  solid,  and  how  are  they  givent  Describe 
imaginary  foods,  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  utensils.  Is  there  any  regularity  or  sys- 
tem in  feeding,  and  are  hunger,  starvation,  food  preferences,  or  growth  imagined  f 

3.  Medicines,  diseases:  What  diseases,  pains,  symptoms,  are  imagined t  How  is 
sympathy  shownf  What  drugs  are  given f  How,  and  with  what  conceptions! 
Imaginary  doll  doctors,  their  visits  and  functions.    Surgical  operations,  etc. 

4.  What  constitutes  the  death  of  a  dollf  Funeral  Rervices,  and  burial  of  dolls. 
When  lost  or  crushed  do  children  assume  a  future  life  for  the  doll,  and  does  this 
assuage  theirgrieff 

5.  Give  details  of  psychic  octs  and  qualities  ascribed  to  dolls,  nnd  show  how  real, 
tow  treatetl,  etc.,  are  their  feelings  of  cold,  fatigue,  auger,  pain,  jealousy,  love. 
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liate,  goodness  and  badness,  modesty,  tidiness,  etc.     Is  nny  individuality  or  moral 
or  other  characteni  consist'ently  and  persistently  ascribed  to  dolls t 

6.  Dolls' names:  Are  they  of  real  persons;  and  if  so,  is  there  any  resemblance, 
tea]  or  fancied  f 

7.  Accostioncs  and  furnishings,  toilet  articles,  clothes,  beds,  tables,  and  dishes, 
tmnks,  fashion  and  its  changes,  toys  for  the  doll,  etc:  How  far  iu  fact  arc  these 
carried,  and  how  far  should  they  bef    What  dangers,  if  any,  heref 

8.  Doll  families,  and  the  relationship  of  the  members;  doll  schools,  doll  parties, 
balls,  entertainments,  weddings. 

9.  Dull  discipline,  hygiene,  and  regimen:  What  toilet  and  what  rewards  and 
punishments  are  usual,  and  what  moral  qualities  are  aimed  att 

10.  Dolls'  sleep:  How  are  they  put  to  sleep  t  What  are  the  favorite  lullabies,  and 
does  the  doll's  sleep  keep  the  children  good  and  quiett 

11.  Dress:  What  is  the  influence  of  dolls  upon  the  children f  Can  taste  In  dress, 
tidiness,  thoroughness  in  making  their  clothes,  or  other  moral  qualities  be  culti- 
Tatedf    How  does  the  material  ot  which  the  doll  is  made  and  the  degree  of  lifelike 

Serfectiou  react  on  the  cUildt  Is  there  regularity  and  persistency  iu  the  care  of 
uUsf  Is  imagination  best  stimulated  by  rude  dolls,  which  cau  be  more  freely  and 
roughly  usedf  Are  children  better  morally,  religiously,  socially,  or  better  prepared 
for  parenthood  and  domestic  life  by  themf  How  can  the  educational  value  of  dolls 
be  better  brought  outt 

The  above  points  are  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive,  and  are,  of  course,  far  more 
comprcheuHive  than  any  returns  are  expected  to  be. 

Read  this  syllabus  and  write  down  with  accuracy  any  facts  which  memory  or 
observation  may  suggest,  carefully  specifying  age,  sex,  and  nationality. 

Or,  if  practical,  question  children,  or,  if  in  a  normal  school,  let  teachers  take  this 
syllabus  as  a  lesson  on  the  blackboard  in  the  psychology  of  childhood,  and  each 
record  memory  or  observation. 

Ketnrus  addressed  as  below  will  be  carefully  edited,  credited,  printed. 

G.  Stanlky  Hall. 
Clark  University, 

tt'orcetier,  Mas».,  Xortmber,  1894. 

The  returns  from  the  above  qnestionaire  were  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  Ninety- 
four  boys  are  reported  on ;  the  rest  are  girJs.  The  majority  of  all  were  written  by 
young  girls  and  women,  between  14  and  24. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis  issued  the  following  supplementary  syllabus: 

"Will  each  person  receiving  this  kindly  answer,  briefly,  on  this  paper  and  return 
it  to  the  address  below  f    State  age  and  sex." 

1.  Did  you  ever  play  with  dolls  t  2.  Did  yon  especially  enjo.v  it  f  8.  About  what 
age  did  you  begin  and  stop  f  (Age  in  figures.)  4.  Didyoueverplay  with  paper  delist 
6.  At  what  age  did  yon  begin  and  stopt  6.  Did  paper  dolls  dull  your  interest  fur 
other  delist  7.  Did  you  ever  play  with  auythiug  else  as  a  doll,  such  as  a  oat,  pil- 
low, vegetable,  stick,  clothespin,  etc.,  either  dressed  or  without  dressf  8.  Did  you 
enjoy  this  as  much  as  your  real  delist  9.  Had  you  plenty  of  child  companioust 
10.  Did  yon  prefer  playing  with  dolls  alone  or  with  other  children  t  11.  Did  you 
prefer  old  and  well-used  or  new  delist  12.  Between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  did  yoa 
prefer  large  or  small  dollst  13.  From  1  to  5  did  you  preler  your  doll  to  be,  and 
be  dressed,  as  a  baby,  child,  or  adultt  14.  Betwet'U  5  and  10  did  you  prefer 
baby,  child,  or  adultt  15.  Between  10  and  15  did  yon  prefer  baliy,  child,  or 
adultt  16.  Did  your  love  of  dolls  grow  out  of  love  for  a  real  baby  t  17.  When  you 
stopped  playing  dolls  was  it  because  your  love  was  trauMferred  to  a  real  babyt 
18.  Why  did  yon  stop  playiug  dollst  19.  Describe  your  tavorite  doll,  or  any  other, 
if  you  had  no  favorite.  20.  How  did  yon  chiefly  punish  dolls  when  you  were  under 
6t  21.  How  when  oldert  22.  At  what  age  did  you  flrst  play  that  dulls  diedt 
23.  Did  yon  ever  try  to  feed  dollst  24.  Did  you  ever  think  your  dolls  were  hnngryt 
25.  Did  you  ever  think  your  dolls  were  sick  t  26.  Didyouever  think  your  dolls  were 
cold,  tired,  hungry,  good,  bad,  jealous,  loving  you,  hating  anyonef  27.  Which  of  the 
following  ways  of  playing  with  dulls  were  yonr  favorites:  (I)  Dressing  and  wash- 
ing or  sewing  for  dolls;  (2)  feeding;  (3)  nursing;  (4)  funerals  or  burials;  (5)  doll 
parties,  weddings,  or  schools;  (6)  punishing;  (7)  putting  to  sleep;  (8)  making  im- 
aginary coronauions  of  your  dolls  to  talk  with  and  tell  your  secrets,  or  to  builil  air 
castles  with  I  28.  Do  yon  know  a  mother  now  very  fond  of  her  children  who  was 
not  fund  of  dolls  as  a  girl  t  29.  Do  you  know  of  a  womau  who  was  very  fond  of 
dolls,  but  is  not  now  very  fund  of  children? 

A.  Caswell  Ellis. 

Clark  Univkrsity, 

Worcetter,  Matt.,  June  1,  1896, 
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Tlio  ras:iUs  ef  tho  first  HyllabaM  aho 
between  the  ages  of  3  aad  12,  191  pre 
AMa,  Hi  rag  dollis  11$  Usqo*  d»Il9k  83 

Doll  subatitntes  illnstrate  animistic 
laws  were  treated  as  dalls  by  39  chililrv 

lu  roply  to  the  snppUmsBtory  ^nestM 
a  iM,  41  ek>tbe»j>iiis,  30  stioks,  eto.     O 

Ttie  following  psychic  qualities  are  a 
their  recurrence,  the  figtnes  iB(U«atiBj 
jealwwr4ft;  bad,  45;  angry,  39;  nsnglit 

Out  of  579  answers  to  the  sopplemenl 
ing  resalts:  230  oUiMreii  thoagbt  tlioii 
tbat  they  coald  liOT*,  cto. 

We  must  re4er  the  reader  to  the  orrgto 
feeding;  sleep;  sickness;  deatb,  Ainers 
pliiio-;  bygiene  and  toilet;  dolls'  Cunilie 

The  educational  value  of  dolls  is  very 
be  i?t«di«d,  if  we  are  t»  ODderstaBd  the  < 

lu  the  table  which  follows,  the  figurcf 
questions  as  they  are  numbered  iu  the  sy  1 
tbe  oppwfigsre  designates  the  aflisantii 
For  example,  of  tbe  12  kindergarten  boj 
dolls  and  1  had  not. 

Tai 


12  boys  below  6,  kinder- 
cirtra  practice  scho<H, 
Boston 

12  girls  beiuw  6,  Boston 
pract  Ico  school 

M  bo,T8  below  «,  Wor- 
cester   

48  girls  below  6,  Wor- 
cester   

60  girls,  6  t»  12,  Wor- 
cestav . 

50  boys,  a  to   12,   Wor 

50  glrli  8  to'  r»,  'Boston 
prlmai?  scbsol 

50  boys,  0  to  I'J,  Boston 
primary  school 

97uigh'Schou!  girls,  Wor- 
cester  

5  btind  bojs,  avenge  age 
b^ 

4  blind  girls,  average  age  | 
83  ............ 


45  feeble-minded  girls ....  {*fj 
Iftforelgn  giris. '|** 


lOforotgn  boy«.. 

37  eightb-grade 
boy* 

II  biys.  17  to  ID,  average 
IToiBce  Mann  School 
tbr  {>eaf  mMl  Domb..... 

3S  girls,  averag»U  ta  U, 
Horace  Mann  Sobdol 
for  Deaf  and  Uomb 


Averages. 


Under  three  is  averaged  the  age  of  begin 
former  over  tbe  latter;  thus  for  44  Worceste 
beginning  doll  play  was  two  years  and  eigh 
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-was  four  years  ami  fire  months.  The  a.imo  method  ia  followed  ia  colomn  5.  For  qae»- 
tion  7  the  upper  number  designates  whether  children  fi»jei  with  uaTthiag  elae  as  If 
it  were  a  doll.  For  question  10  the  upper  figBr»  desi^stes  alone,  the  lower  with 
others.  For  question  11  also  the  order  of  words  in  the  syllabus  is  followed,  tha 
a^er  flgnre  desi^^DOttag  old,  the  lower  new,  aad  in  qiMBtkm  13  ttia  >pper  figure 
designates  the  preference  foe  large  aad  the  lower  ataail  doIlsL  In  33  the  minns  sign 
means  never  played  that  dolls  died,  while  the  other  figures  designate  the  average 
age  in  years  and  SOTtths  when  death  was  played.  Ia  question  2S  the  upper  figure 
designates  the  number  of  those  who  ascribed  any  one  or  more  of  the  psychic  qoalitiea 
jiamcd  in  the  question  to  doll,  and  the  lower  number  designates  the  number  of  those 
who  assigned  none,  leaving  it  to  the  supplementary  table  to  show  the  relative  fre- 
qnency  of  each  of  the  qualities. 

From  above  table  it  appears  that  of  average  city-school  children  below  six  years, 
82  per  cent  of  boys  and  08  per  cent  of  girls  have  played  dolls;  between  six  and 
twelve  years,  76  per  cent  of  boys  and  90  per  cent  of  girls;  of  high-school  girls,  100 
per  cent. 

Those  confessing  that  they  ev«c  ape«ially  enjoyed  doll  play  arc:  Below  six  years, 
77  per  cent  of  boys,  95  per  cent  of  girls ;  between  six  and  twelve  years,  78  per  cent 
of  boys,  97  per  cent  of  girls;  ot  bigh-sehool  girls,  83  per  cent. 

Thoso  ever  haviffg  used  substitutes  are:  Below  six  years,  15  per  cent  of  boys,  48 
per  cent  of  girls;  between  six  and  twelve  years,  3&  per  cent  of  boys,  68  per  cent  of 
girls;  of  high-school  girls,  58  per  cent.  Thos  gtrfs  appear  to  lead  the  boys  in  every 
j^ade.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  girls,  and  a  little  less  of  the  boys,  answering  in  all 
grades,  said  they  loved  the  substitutes  as  much  as  real  dolls. 

Paper  dolls  had  been  used  by  73  per  cent  of  those  below  six  years,  by  80  per  cent 
between  six  and  twelve  years,  by  92  per  cent  of  high-school  girls.  Interest  in  other 
dolls  was  thought  dulled  by  paper  doUs  by  34  per  cent  of  boys  and  26  per  cent  of  girls 
below  six,  35  per  cent  of  boys,  and  15  per  cent  of  girls  between  six  and  twelve,  44  per 
cent  of  high-school  girls. 

Of  all  kinds  of  children— blind,  deaf;  foreign,  etc. — only  17  per  cent  speak  of  lack 
of  child  companionship,  and  72  per  cent  prefer  playing  <k»lls  in  company ;  38  per 
cent  say  that  love  of  dolls  grew  out  of  love  of  real  baby,  and  13  per  cent  transferred 
their  doll  lo^e  to  babies;  79  -pm  cent  had  tried  to  feed  dolls;  68  per  cent  have 
thet^ht  doUs  hnngry ;  68  per  cent  have  ascribed  to  doUs  some  of  the  psychic  qnali- 
tiee  nentioBed;  67  per  cent  have  thoaght  then  sick. 
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HiHtoire  de  ma  vie.    George  Sand. 
L'Art  et  la  po^sie  cbez  reofant.    P^rez,  p. 28. 
OriKiu  of  CiTiUzation.    Sir  John  Lubbock.   A 
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premiere  paiaaance  militaire  poar  les  Bolda 

Memory  Tests  on  White  ani 

Mr.  George  R.  Stetson  made  a  study  upon  5H 
Washington  public  schools.  He  recited  to  si 
four  simple  verses,  written  for  children  by  Eu| 
enlt  words,  the  children  were  reciuired  to  re 
repeating.  Each  child  was  afterwards  askec 
degree  of  proficiency  iu  memory  was  noted. 

I. 

"Give  me  my  bow,"  aaid  Ki 
"An  arrow  give  to m*. 

And  wbere  'tis  ahot,  mark  I 
For  there  my  grave  shall 

"I  once  knew  all  the  birda 
And  neated  In  oar  orchar 

For  every  flower  I  bad  a  ni 
My  Mends  were  woodcbi 

"One  oigbt  a  tiny  dewdro( 
Into  tbe  bosom  of  a  rose 

'Dear  little  one,  I  love  the< 
Be  ever  here  thy  sweet  r 

"  'My  sbepberd  is  tbe  Lon 
There  Ih  no  want  I  kuon 

His  flock  Be  leads  In  verd 
Wbere  tranquil  waters  I 

The  1,000  examined  were  of  tbe  fourth  aii 
whites  was  11  years;  of  tbe  blacks,  12.57  yc 
their  power  of  memory  retention,  cxceedin 
respondence  was  found  between  their  men 
recorded  by  tbe  teachers;  yet  the  memorj 
in  studies  more  than  did  that  of  the  whites 
appeared  to  be  inferior  in  intellect.  Iu  bol 
signs  and  symbols  used  than  of  the  things 

CHlLDItE-S-'s    ATTITUD 

As  a  basis  for  the  following  study  of  L.O' 
oniyersity  students  were  used. 

The  memories  of  ghosts  arc  geuorally  va; 
of  this  inquiry  is  to  find  how  far  childre 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  their  lives,  au< 
one  is  needed. 

Table  22,  which  follows,  shows  tbe  rcsu 


Tabi 


Number  of  papers 

Number  of  statements  collated  . 


>  Studies  in  Kclucati* 
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I. — Attitude  of  writer,  164. 
1.  Formal  stateinenU  conceruiiig  belief,  122. 


Diabelioved 41 

Believed 35 

Believed  something  else 21 


Beliered,  but  questioned 9 

Disbelieved,  knt  questioned 9 

Disbelieved,  but  feared 7 


2.  Formal  statements  concerning  remembrance,  25. 
Ko  remembrance 17  |  Vague  remembrance 8 

3.  Formal  statements  concerning  importance,  17. 
Not  important  iu  childhood 15  i  Important  in  childhood 2 

II. — Personal  reaction  arouted,  95. 


Wasaflraid 42 

Fascinated 17 

Feared  somethtuK  else 13 

Fear  lingered 11 


Was  not  afraid 5 

Was  afraid  to  tell 3 

Enjoyed 2 

Wanted  to  run  away 2 


ill. — Sources  of  information,  110. 


I.  Social,  77. 

Children 26 

Stories  told 24 

Servants 18 

School 4 

Games 3 

Parents 2 


2.  Solitary,  33. 

Stories  read 22 

Pictures  9 

Imagination  3 


IV. — Educational  influences  exerted,  43. 


1.  Disbelief  tanght,41. 

Parents 21 

Miscellaneous 18 

Teacher 2 


2.  Belief  taught,  2. 


Parents  . 


\.—Age,  44. 
1.  Definite  statements 18  {  2.  Indefinite  statements 26 

VI. — Conception  of  ghosts,  339. 
1.  Appearance  of,  158.  2.  Power  of  ghosts,  82 — Continued. 


Clothed  in  white 50 

Like  human  tlgure 19 

Shadowy 17 

Lilce  dead  persons 14 

With  long  arms  or  hands 11 

Like  skeletons 8 

Vague 7 

With  sepulchral  voice 6 

Without  substance 5 

Luminous 5 

Black 4 

Like  animals 4 

Like  fairies  or  spirits 4 

With  lurid,  hollow  eyes 4 


2.  Power  of  ghosts,  82. 


Catch,  chase 


26 


Cause  fright 20 

Glide  swiftly 16 

Appear  and  disappear 9 

Do  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things 5 

Foretell  death 4 

Injure 3 

3.  Time  of  appearance,  55. 

In  the  dark  and  when  ulono 36 

Night 14 

Twilight 5 

4.  Places  where  they  may  be  expected,  44. 

Graveyards 19 

Lonely  places 9 

Bedrooms  and  attics 8 

Haunted  house 8 
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According  to  Loniso  Maitland,  it  is  difficult  t»  Attach  any  real  importanco  to  the 
formal  statements  of  tito  \Tritors  as  to  their  belief  or  disbelief  as  children  in 
ghosts. 

The  mere  or  lesa  virid  descriptions  of  fear  in  ninety-three  esses  are  the  most 
important  featores  of  th'e  study. 

lu  reply  to  the  qoestion,  "  Is  there  a  stage  in  the  derelopment  of  children  xrhen 
they  are  prone  to  believe  in  and  be  frightened  by  debasing  superstitions  t"  Miss  Mait- 
land finds : 

First,  that  sach  a  stage  is  clearly  suggested;  for  while  58  did  not  believe  or 
remember,  56  believed  in  ghostd  or  someuing  similar,  and  33  are  doubtful  as  to 
what  they  did  believe. 

Of  the  171  •writers,  34  per  cent  T>resumably  had  no  fear,  since  they  either  disbe- 
lieved in  ghosts  or  had  no  foar  of  them.  Of  the  66  per  cent  remaining.  60  pi-r  cent 
mention  fear,  showing  that  foar  almost  nniversally  accompanies  the  belief  in  ghosts. 

One  remedy  is  distinctly  pointed  oat  by  the  41  writers  who  say  that  disbelief  was 
taught  to  them.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  information  affords  us  another  hint. 
Since  we  can  not  altogether  prevent  onr  children  ftom  hearing  these  superstitions 
from  people  wba  more  or  less  believe  in  them,  it  wonld  be  a  wise  precaation  to  Irt 
them  hoar  the  truth  at  the  saaie  time.  But  more  important  perhaits  than  this  is 
the  suggestion  contained  in  that  part  of  these-  papers  concerning  a  oelief  in  other 
spirits,  viz:  That  we  may  subetituta  harmless  or  even  ennobling  »ncies  in  place  of 
the  baser  sort. 

PECI'LIAK   ANI>   E.VCKPTIONAI.   C'HILDIlKN. 

Dr.  Bohannon,  of  Clark  University,  gives  the  results  of  reporta  from  1,045  peculiar 
or  exceptional  childred — 613  girls  and  432  boiys.  These  reports  come  from  answars 
to  the  following  syllabus :  ■ 

If  you  desire  to  receive  the  syllabi  of  this  school  year,  to  cooperate  in  eolleeting 
data,  and  to  receive  the  final  reports  of  the  work,  you  are  hereby  respectfully 
invited : 

First.  To  think  over  your  own  childhood  and  consider  if  you  were  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  any  of  the  following  types;  and  if  so,  describe  your  case. 

Second.  Consider  if  yon  have  any  friends  who  wonld  come  into  any  of  the  classes 
below,  and  ask  them  to  describe  their  own  case. 

Third.  If  you  have  children  of  yonr  own,  or  if  yon  are  a  teacher,  if  any  of  yonr 
piipilft,  past  or  present,  aro  strikingly  exceptional,  describe  them. 

Fourth.  If  yon  are  a  college  or  normal  instructor,  explain  very  fully  what  is 
wanted,  and  ask  each  pupil  to  describe  one  or  more  such  cases  in  a  composition, 
essay,  or  a  theme  in  psychology. 

Filth.  State  the  salient  points  concerning  any  exceptional  children  yon  ever  read 
of,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  referring  to  the  source  if  yon  can. 

The  following  are  typos  suggested  to  select  from,  but  any  others  will  be  welcome : 

1.  Phijiical. — Exceptional  beauty  or  ugliness;  largeness  or  smallness ;  any  bodily 
deformity;  conspicuous  scars  or  traumatic  lesions;  defects  of  sense  or  limb,  as  dim- 
ness of  vision  or  slightly  under  normal  hearing,  weakness  of  spine,  legs,  or  arras, 
etc.;  exceptional  strength,  agility,  clumsiness  or  deftness,  or  gifts  of  seuse;  any 
other  marked  physical  peculiarity'. 

2.  Ptyehical. — A  child  of  exceptional  courage  or  timidity;  cleanliness  or  dirtiness; 
order  or  disorder;  obedience  or  disobedieneo;  truth  telling  or  lying;  cruelty  or  sym- 
pathy; selfishness  or  generosity;  loquacity  or  silence ;  frankness  or  secretivenesn; 
buoyancy  or  despondency ; daintiness  or  gluttony ;  a  blasd or  otherwise  spoiled  child ; 
a  doubter,  investigator,  or  critic;  a  bnffoon;  a  restless,  fickle  scatter-brain  or  a  tena- 
cious child;  an  ugly  and  ill-tempered  child ;  a  careless,  easy-going  or  a  fastidious 
child;  an  inquisitive,  imaginative,  or  poetic  child;  a  teaser  or  hector;  a  nervous 
child;  a  qnernlent,  whining  child;  a  dignified  and  self-poised  child,  or  one  who  acts 
habitually  with  abandon. 

It  is  not  a  description  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  traits  that  is  wanted,  but  an 
accoirat  of  one  or  more  individual  cases  where  one  trait  or  group  of  traits  is  so 
miirkcd  as  to  color  the  entire  character  of  the  child,  to  be  known  to  all  who  see 
much  of  it,  to  therefore  bear  on  the  child's  future  career. 

N<.to  in  each  case,  if  yon  can,  whether  the  trait  is  hereditary ;  in  which  parent, 
how  far  back  can  it  be  traced,  and  how  marked  was  it  in  the  ancestry  f  To  this 
point  the  greatest  importance  is  attached,  and  it  shonld  receive  special  attention. 

Give,  briefly,  specific  acts  or  instanees  of  the  manifestation  of  tbe  trait. 

'The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  VoL  IV,  No.  1,  October,  1896. 
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Stafe  LoTT  each  caao  has  beea  UeateU  at  luHne  *ud  in  school,  and  liow  yon  think  it 
should  be. 

Aitrars  describo  each  case  ^th  the  greatest  conciseness  and  with  the  greatest 
fldelity'te  &ct. 

Always  state  age,  sex,  natiooality,  complazion,  and  temperanieat. 

Always  write  on  but  one  aide  of  youi  puper. 

Bogin  every  new  ease  on  a  new  page. 

Wvite  afc  the  liead  of  the  first  page  of  each  ease  one  or  more  wonla  designating  the 
type,  OS  a  dirty  child,  a  precocious  child,  etc. 

There  nre  43  type*  of  iadividaals  of  various  ages  represented  in  the  answers,  bnt 
nearly  all  are  below  the  period  of  early  manhood  or  woniankood. 

lu  giving  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  results,  the  types  wcro  divided  into  three 
groups  based  on  the  worth  to  the  iRdividnal  of  the  varions  pscoHnritiea — (1)  tbs 
advantageous,  (2)  the  neotral,  and  (3)  the  disadvautageons  peculiarities. 

In  the  advantageous  pocnliarities  are  fonnd  the  tall,  heavy,  stout,  strong,  agile, 
deft,  beaatlful,  clean,  geoerons,  sympathetic,  buoyant,  orderly,  obedient,  cotirageoas, 
and  those  baying  keen  sense  powers. 

In  the  nentntl  peenMartties  are  fonnd  the  buffoons,  frank,  loquacious,  imaginative, 
iuquisitive,  digniiied,  teasers^  silent,  and  the  dainty. 

To  the  disadvautageons  pecoUaiities  belong  the  dirty,  ill-tempered,  small,  timid, 
whining,  disofdcrly,  disobedient^  cruel,  glnttonons,  selfish,  those  with  sense  defects, 
bodily  weaknsss,  ugly,  nervous,  deformed,  spoiled,  birth-marked,  liars,  clumsy. 

From  Table  23  it  wilt  be  se«a  that  ths  advantageoos  peculiarities  are  inherited 
more  than  twice  as  much  (0.629)  as  tbo  disadvantageous  (0.291). 

Tabu:  J3. 


Inherited. 

From 
father. 

From 
nwther. 

From 

both 

panntB. 

Not 
inlierit«<l. 

Ko  iBfor- 
nwtion. 

II 

1  = 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m 
1 

■E 

5 

1 

1 

4 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tan  

7 
13 
3 
0 

10 
4 
5 

10 

12 
37 

4 
4 
5 
1 
5 

19     1 

•> 

3 
IS 
3 
5 

2 

4 

13 
9 
3 
3 

4 
2 
3 

I 

3 
6 

i' 

4 

3 

4 
1 
5 

1 

17 
2 
I 
2 
1 

18 

14 

1 

8 

4 
23 
2 

1 
t 
t 
4 

21 
18 
2 
II 

a 

2 
3 

4 

5 

7 

7 
D 
2 
3 

4 

1 
18 

"3' 
2 

a 

4 

4 

19 

a 
9 

1 
4 
I 
2 

1 
24 
2 
8 
7 
3 
8 

13 
11 

4 
13 
2 
7 
4 
3 

20 

Hoin'v - 

S«      B    10 

.... 

2 

1 

4 
1 
2 

"2' 

8 

10 
3 
8 

4 
1 
2 
1 

4 
4 

10 
8 
& 

6 
2 
5 
i 

1 
4 

9 
3 
2 

4 
1 
3 
3 

1 

78 

7 
10 
IS 

5 
10 

S2 
40 
11 

20 
S 

« 
10 

4 

1  2 

2  .1 

10 

20 

Affile 

2 
2 

5 
2 
1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

8 
7 
2 
3 
2 

i' 

1 

as 

l>Sft 

13 

IS 

meutnl  precocity. 

1 

4 
3 
3 

7 
8 

a 

3 

1 

s' 

2 

8 
12 

2 

75 

10      30 

B6 

5 
8 
2 
4 
4 

6 
12 

3 

2 
12 

4 

iro" 

a» 

Sympathetic 

33 

2 
2 

1 

1 
3 

3 
& 
3 

IS 

Conrflgt'ous 

1 
I 

I 
« 
1 

2 
7 
1 

I 
2 

IS 

23 

7 

91 

2 
6 

4 
2 
2 
1 

2ff 

~9 

4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 

1 

ToUl 

U  i28 

47 

75  ,29 

1 

71 

100  J27 

41 

63 

11|34 

4S 

49 

63 

112 

427 

1 

4 
7 
» 
4 
« 
.... 

IT 
Is 

4 
10 
4 
2 
3 

S 
0 

13 
9 
6 

11 
1 

e 

3 

3 

1 
2 
i 

.... 

1 
2 
S 

4 

^ 

1 

5 
2 

4 
4 
I 

.... 

6 
3 
3 

6 
t 

10 
T 

4 
7 
3 
7 

11 

Frank         ......... 

2 

2 

9 

2 

i 

1 
2 
7 

1 
1 

7 
2 
3 

8 

1 
2 

■■■■|  "" 

23 

2 

1 
1 

i" 

2 
2 

1 

1 
I 

1 
2 

1 

S 

3 
6 

7 

a 

21 

13 

HtK'tit       

... 

2 

2 

2       5 

23 

11 

D;i)uty 

2 

.... 

2 

2 

2 

15 

Total 

67  1  V  ,17 
24     1  '  1 

26 

~T 

I 
3 
1 
2 

? 

10 

r 

I 

i' 
i" 

t 

7 
2 

7 

4 
I 
2 

16 

IT 

3 
7 
5 
1 
3 

8 

1 
T 

9 
"3 

0 

17 

23 

20  1  26 

46 

laa 

7 
22 

"2 
9 

34 
17 
2 
0 
17 
2 

41 

39 
2 
8 

26 

4 

""■ 

1 

4 

1 
15 

C6 

8 
15 
< 
3 
6 
1 

8 

I    1 
.  1 

62 

iviv 

3 

s 

17 

3 

7 
2 
5 

2 

11 
10 

1 

5 

14 
17 
8 
S 

7 

28 

Birthmarks 

46 

...     I 

13 

Bodily  weakness 

Meutiil.  sense,  aud 
speech  delect 

: :..: 

6 

... 

4!    4 

2     1  i     3 

1 

2 

3 

...i....i  11 

8 

19 

34 
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Table  23 — Continne<l. 


Dirty 

Temper 

TJmlil 

Whining.... 
Disorderly  . . 
Disobedient . 

Cruel 

SelHata 

Gluttony  — 
Spoiled 


Total. 


Total,      three 
groups  


Group  i. 


Bovs.. 
Girla  . 
Both.. 


Qronp  t. 


Boys.. 
Girls  . 
Both.. 


Group  3. 


Bors.. 

Girls 

Both.. 


Totah  of  groupi  1, 
t,  and  S. 


Boys.. 
Girls  . 
Both.. 


Group  4,  a 


Boys.. 
Girls  . 
Both.. 


Group  6. 


Bovs.. 
Girl!)  . 
Both.. 


loheritetl. 


1 

I 

5 

3 

4 

1 

4 

2 

I 

2 

2 

From 
father. 


10 
12 

6 

1 

2  ...    1 
8  I  1  I.. 

4  3'.. 

5  ...    1 

3  I     .'2 

4  I  2  '. 


From 
mother. 


f;™"     i         Kol        '    Noinfor- 


TT 


I  .■ 


I 


^li 


Jl.'.j:;:!.'. 

...L.  1  I  1 


■31 

2  1 

i 

■^ 

21 

. .. . 

l' 

1 

... 

i" 

.... 

4 : 1 


7 

2    . 
5  ' 

w. 

3 
10 
3 

V\ 


11 1 

12  I 
5 
3 
4 


1 

12  ' 


«l 
...I 


9 

6 ;  10 

R      U 

2       2 

1  7 

2  I   e 

2       2 

...      1 


M 

24 

32 

7 

7 

It 

24 

12 

5 

16 


00  60  ;i26  22  11  I  33  22  !  42   64   5  !lO  I  15  95  \n    "OO  '  61  I  55  'U*   I 


448 


ITT   2T6   453  ,59   75  .134   61    119 


III  I       !       I  I 

180   40   52     92    IVl    162   274  ,130    144   274 

I      I       I        I       !       I        ' 


1,001 


a 

1 

•g 

s 

g 

s 

o 

o 

V, 

» 

11 

49 

34 

63 

45 

112 

6 

20 

17 

26 

23 

46 

95 

61 

111 

55 

200 

110 

HI 

130 

161 

146 

272 

2T6 

151 

278 
42T 


J3 

J3 

e 

M 

V 

S- 

a        o 

% 

n 

C.5 

"Si 
&1 

St 

2.S 

S  * 

II 

r 

n 

11 

9 

(£■» 

i 

« 

1 

.6CI2 

.074 

.331 

28 

.643 

.122 

.233 

47 

.629 

.104 

.265 

75 

.500 

.115 

.384 

9 

If 


29 
71 
100 


taS 
,  'Z  c 

■•eg 

II 

u 


74 

126     .  456  '     176  :  .  308  I 


215  I  .278 
232  ;  .284 
448      .281 


418      .423 


.437  .283 
.  478  '  .  238 
.45T  ;  .258 


22  I 

11 

33 


.265 

5K3     .4T3  I  .25>3 

.452     .271 


I 


I 


.311 
.250 


59       61 

75  '  110 

2T5  [  134  :  180 

i 


I   3 
i    o 

I   H 


il 


I  51 

i 


.184 
'  .169 
I  .  1T4  ' 


.102 
.255 
.  233 


Q 

8 


.1T« 
.147 
.158 


27  I  .173     .102  '  .153 

24     .232  I  .083  I  .013 

51     .208     .128  I  .072 

:       I 


5  49  .102  I  .102  ■  .023 
10  '  63  1  .017  .181  I  .043 
15      112  I  .073      .142        .033 


95  '  .673 
166  I  .668 
261  '  .608 


.042 

.  120 
.1191 


I 


28  105  ,  .  227  ;  .  504 

31  '  1.15  .2.-)8  '  .541 

59  ,  26)  I  .246  I  .526 

I  I  I 


.2S4  ' 

.228 
.241  1 


.262  ' 

.200  I 
.226 


15 

21 
30 


12  i 

I?i 


160  ' 
240 

408 


!)2  I 
142 


21 

so 


.111 
.125 
.13J 


.200 

.  180 
.187 


.114 

.032 


.145 
.204  I 
.1T8 


.  247 
.218 


.085 
.141 


.095 
.089 
.001 


.147 

.125 
.137 


I 


.043 
.027 


a  Groapn  4  and  5.iio  obtained,  an  elnewbero  mentioned,  from  groups  1  snd  3  by  omitting  from  1  ail 
hnttbo  Inrgr,  the  heavy,  tb«  tall,  tin-  xtruue.  th<>  agib-,  and  the  beautilnl.  no<l  Iiv  omittiug  from  3  all 
bat  the  u^iy.  the  deformed,  the  utrvuns,  the  birlb  raarl£o<l,  the  small,  the  btxtily  weak,  and  those 
having  sen.se  or  lueutal  dofucts. 
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YOUTHFUL   DEGKNERACY. 

According  to  Profeiisor  Lancaster,  degeneration  is  "a  )n'<i<^"ol  cliangeof  the  striic- 
tore  in  which  the  organism  becomes  ailapted  to  less  varied  and  less  complex  con- 
ditions of  life."  In  applying  this  term  to  man,  Morel  con»tders  degeneration  aa  a 
"morbid  deviation  from  an  original  type." 

In  the  following  investigation  of  degeneracy,  O.  £.  Dawson,'  Fellow  in  Clark 
University,  gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  60  juvenile  delinquents.  There 
were  two  groups,  comprising  26  boys  with  an  average  age  of  16  years.  They  were 
selected  by  the  authorities  of  the  institntion  as  specimens  of  tbo  following  classes  of 
offenders:  Thieves,  incendiaries,  assaulters,  sexual  offenders,  and  general  incor- 
rigibles. 

In  the  following  tables,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  are  given  the  results  of  Dawson's 
investigation. 

Table  24. — Shotcing  the  viialH)/  of  5S  juvenile  delinquenta,  eompared  with  normal  aver- 
ages at  tame  age. 


Groups. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

M 

26 

15 

10 

130 

150.6 

1.19.9 

160.7 

9.> 

86 

(W 

00 

8 

14 

44.33 

51.79 

SO.  26 

51.24 

84 

37 

4 

4 

12 

69 

74.8 

73 

7*.  56 

78.85 

70 

73 

4 

16 

28 

11 

25.05 

19.95 

25  32 

20.82 

56 

56 

4 

00 

40 

44 

5.80 

4.94 

9.62 

6.58 

4 

12 

4 

8 

02 

80 

Nnmberof  cases 

Avrrago  age 

Heigbf: 

Average centimeters.. 

Normal  average  (sameRge)a do 

Inferior  to  normal  average  by  from  1  to  28  centimeters percent.. 

Same  aa  normal  average do 

Superior  to  normal  average  by  ftom  1  to  9  centimeters do.... 

Weielit: 

Average  kilograms.. 

Sormu  average  (same  age)  a do 

Inferior  to  normal  average  by  1  to  22  kilograms percent.. 

Same  aa  normal  average do 

Superior  to  normal  average  by  I  to  13  kilograms do 

Mean  cheat  girth : 

Average  chest  girth centimeters.. 

Koimal average  (same age)  6 do.... 

Inferior  to  normal  average  by  1  to  15  eeutimeters per  cent.. 

Stune  as  normal  average do 

Superior  to  normal  average  by  1  to  15  centimeters do.... 

Ueau  strength  of  grip: 

Avera;re  mean  strength  of  grip kilograms.. 

Normal  average  (same  ago) 4I0 

Inferior  to  normal  average  by  1.32  to  11.82  kilograms percent.. 

Same  as  normal  average do.... 

Su))eH(>r  to  normal  average  by  1.18  to  15.18  kilograms do 

Mean  reaction  to  pain ; 

Average kilograms.. 

Normal  average  (same  ago) do 

Less  sensitive  than  normal  average percent.. 

Samond  normal  average do 

Ilore  sensitive  than  normal  average do — 


aRowditch'H  Tables  of  ]3oiiton  children:  Twenty-second  Annual  Report.  State  Board  of  Health, 
IdassachuHotts. 

b  Porter's  Tables  of  St.  Louis  children :  Transaotions  of  iho  -Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  Tol. 
VI,  No.  12. 


'  Ped.  Seminary,  December,  1896. 
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Table  25. — Sitowing  circumference  of  head  and  cephalic  and  fecial  indircn,  compared 

with  normal  itandardt. 


NiunWcr  af 

AvprHge  ago 

Glrc  unt  rereoiee : 

Average  horizontal  •inam&rence ouitiiBetan.. 

liormal  average  (eameage)* do.... 

Smaller  tbsB  asniMl  aireraK*  by  1.7  to  (.3  aeBttBatan par  oast.. 

Same  as  normal  average do.... 

Lar;;erth*nnoTBUdaTeTageb;1.3  toOceattmetvn do 

Cephalic  Index: 

Average  Index 

If  orinal  avomgs  (aame  Bfce)  ft 

Lower  than  normal  average percent.. 

Same  as  normal  average do.... 

Higher  than  normal  average do — 

Uolioboaephallo .do.... 

Meso<-ephalic — do.... 

Brachycepbalic do.... 

Faci.il  index : 

Average  Index 

Nonual  arerago  (aamo  age)  b 

Louver  than  normal  average  by  1.17  to  11.27  per  cent per  cent. . 

Hoaie  as  notiaal  average do 

Higllertlian  normal  average  by  l.M  t»*.18per  cent do 

Xxccptionolly  narrow  face  (below 66) do.... 

Excoptioually  brxjad  face  (above  TT) do 


OnMipa. 

3oya. 

Glrla. 

M 

36 

U 

16 

S3.2 

SLA 

64.7 

S2.S 

M 

40 

» 

a 

» 

12 

80.61 

U 

86.01 

76.72 

SO 

37 

23 

8 

27 

65 

( 

60 

42 

32 

SO 

68 

76.85 

76.68 

73.62 

73.  M 

24 

8 

8 

8 

6« 

84 

( 

4 

40 

44 

aQneteM's  Anthrapometrie  TaUes. 

b  Computed  from  Porter's  Tables  ef  Measuiwueuts  of  St.  Lonis  children. 

Tabi.k  -Hy. — Shomajf  »ligmata  according  to  (yjMS  of  delhupitnetf ;  «{«o  in  compmrirmt  teitk 

normal  atandarde.  a 


Nomberofobaervations . 

Flagioceiihali 

PiatycnpUali 

ScapluK  epliali 

Hyur(K;ephali 

Asymmotricalface 

Proguulhims  fawB 

Large  lower  Jaw 

PrecDcioim  wrinkloa  — . 

Bad  eni  j>ti»n8 

Large  l>irtUniark8 

Asymmetrical  ears 

Protruding  ears 

Deformed  patato 

Asymmetrical  arms 

Web  feet 

*'l*igeoii -breast" 


Total  stigmata 29 

Number  per  child  |  2.9 


Theft. 


Unchaa 
tity. 


Assanlt. 


5     17 
1.2  3.4 


Incendi- 

ariam. 


General 
incorrl* 
giblllty. 


0     17 
0     2.8 


24 


••> 

it 

li 

u 

»-s 

u^ 

:^ 

oi 

II 

(^■' 

c 

i 

••5 


Pi 

11 

•-? 

sa 

-  a 

u  * 


71  .  53  I 

29  I    2  ! 

I 


oLombruBO:  L'Uoiifmt  Criminel,  2d  French  I'd.,  p.  170. 
b  Cloustou:  Xeurosei  o/  Veveloptntnt. 
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Table  27. — Shotcing  sensory  and  mental  reactiont,  ai  compared  with  normal  standards. 


KomlMTof 

Average  ago - 

SEKSORT. 
Sight: 

Per  cent  defective  among  delinquent  children 

Per  eeot  laCeoUve  aiMHig  noroutl  cbildrena 

Hearing: 

Percent  defective  among  dolLnmtent  rJiildT«ii 

Per  cent  defective  among  nomMtl  children  fr 

Touch : 

ATerase  amoag  detinqaent* mllliiDeters.  ■ 

Korniai  averages do.... 

Per  ceut  having  delicate  toach,  1.5orlvM 

Same  as  normal  average — per  cent.. 

Percent  having  very  dull  touch,  3  or  raoie 


UBHTAL. 
AtlcatlHi: 

Deliuquenfc  average 

IVormfll  averageif ^ '    tflOO 

Per  cent  lupvior  i»  normal  avarage. 

Per  ceut  inferior  to  normal  average. . 
MemoTT; 


Deliaqooat  arftriue 

eoT. 


Normal  average  a 
Per  cent  ganerior  to  normal  arerag*. . 
Per  cent  inicriur  tu  uormal  average  . 
Association : 

Delinquent  nverngo 

Normal  averageo. 

Per  cent  superior  to  normal  average. 
Per  cent  interior  to  normal  avera^.. 


Oitmps. 

Boy*. 

Girla. 

26 

28 

15 

16 

82 

20 

18 

'/I 

28 

24 

22.25 

21.77 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

2 

12 

0 

32 

44 

32 

32 

78 

80 

<iao 

100 

24 

2« 

76 

74 

M 

91 

100 

100 

M 

38 

36 

«4 

44 

113 

100 

100 

17 

56 

83 

44 

oDr.  G.  M.  West's  tests  of  Worcester  school  children.— Am.  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  IV. 
Ninth  gni»  popna  are  taken  on  the  standard. 

b  Reichard.    bummariaed  by  Oscar  Chriaaian,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Tol.  II. 

cMnrro,  Lombroan,  and  otheva. 

d  From  teats  of  Wereester  sohoal  chlMrcn,  made  by  Dawson. 

ein  each  case  the  average  of  normal  children  is  taken  as  100,  and  the  delinquent  average  is  reck- 
oned upon  that  basis. 

Tarlr  28. — Skominij  parentage,  turromtdipgs,  etc. 


Boys. 

Girl.. 

Boys. 

15 
6 
5 

15 
6 

6 
18 
26 

23 

4 
23 

Girls. 

rAUF.XTAOE, 

Kationiility: 

Irial, 

14 
3 

4 

1 

1 
» 

6 
5 
2 
1 

...... 

1 

12 

'"'i' 

1 
6 
6 

» 
» 
1 
3 

4 

PABENTAOE— continued. 

Intemperate: 
Father 

10 

Mother  

2 

French  CnnadlaD 

Both    

2 

SURB0DNDIK08. 

1 

1 
1 

£uKli«li 

12 

Scotch 

8 

Belong  to  families  in  which  there  are 
delinquents  ....................... 

Unknown 

2 

16 
3 
1 

6 

Occupation: 

Lft1)orcra 

Poor  edtncaUonal  advantages 

Bad  ftenooiatnff , ,   . ,  > 

22 
25 

PfNirilcrs 

nABrrs,  etc. 

• 

C\oTk    

Merchant 

3 

4 

1> 

4 
1 

20 

Brink  in(oxic«Bt8  of  -wioas  kinda . . 
Use  tobaeoOk  especially  olsarettes. . . 

3 

KeliKion: 

Catbolie 

4 

Protestant 

Klgbtwalkers   

9 

Hebrew 

Been  nnder  amet  before  prosent 

17 

Kone   

e 

Unknown 

2 
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INTKRPRETATION  OV   DEGEN'ERACY. 

Dawsou  believes  that  the  foregoiiiK  study  of  delinquent  children  has  deinonstrated 
ageueriil  deviatiuu  from  the  phj-sically  auil  iutullectiiully  normal  tyjie.  A  deviation 
from  the  morally  normal  typo  hits,  of  course,  under  the  circiimstaores,  been  assumed. 
Tho  salient  points  of  inferiority  may  be  finally  summarized  aa  follows: 

1.  There  was  a  tejideucy  to  sborter  Htatares,  lighter  weij;ht,  diuinisked  strength 
ill  the  mnscles  of  the  hands,  and  greater  sensitiveness  to  pain. 

2.  There  wa«  a  tendency  towanl  smaller  heatls,  broader  heads,  and  broader  faces, 
tho  type  beiog,  in  general,  that  of  lower  races  or  of  the  infantile  period  of  oar  own 
race. 

S.  There  were  more  physical  anomalies  than  are  found  among  normal  persons, 
mainly  in  tho  direction  of  asymmetrical  heads  and  faces,  and  deformed  palates. 

4.  There  were  moro  defects  in  sij^ht  and  hearing,  and  a  greater  dullness  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  than  are  found  among  normal  persons. 

5.  The  intellectnnl  reactions  were,  in  general,  inferior  to  the  normal.  More  8pe> 
ciflcally  this  was  the  case  in  attention,  memory,  and  association. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding, Dawson  thinks  that  the  degeneracy  found  in  these  delinquent  chil* 
dreu  must  be  futerpreted  mainly  as  the  resnlt  of  two  forces:  (1)  a  degenerative 
process  at  work  in  tho  di-unken  stock  from  which  the  children  are  descended ;  and 
(2)  bad  sarroundings  which  have  developed  tho  process  already  inherited.  Dawson 
says:  "Their  parents  have  undergone  modification  in  the  direction  of  a  loss  perfect 
physical  structure  and  less  highly  developed  physical  powers.  They  have  deviated, 
morbidly,  from  the  type  of  their  race  and  civilization." 

The  FiitsT  Five  Hundred  Days  ov  a  Child's  Life.' 

The  child  whoso  history  is  here  recorded  was  born  of  American  parents  while 
re;4idiu.:;  iu  Zurich,  Swit::erlnnr1.  Tho  father's  ance.stry  is  pnrcly  American,  while  the 
mother's  is  pnrely  English.  On  the  paternal  side  the  families  were  agricultural,  on 
tho  maternal  mechanical.  The  grandparents  were  of  good  health.  The  parents  are 
physically  strong  and  of  sanguine  temperament;  both  had  university  education,  and 
were  teachers  before  and  after  marriage. 

The  child  at  birth  was  physically  strong.     His  mother  was  his  only  nurse  and  con<  - 
Btant  companion.     During  the  first  sixteen  months  she  was  not  absent  from  him  more 
than  half  a  dozen  times  during  his  waking  hours.    All  the  observations  were  made 
by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Win&eld  S.  Hall.    All  the  mea.<iuremonts  were  taken  by  his  father, 
Dr.  Winlield  S.  Hall. 

Tablo  2!)  gix'es  a  list  of  tweuty-fivo  measurements.  The  observations  wero  mode 
at  the  end  of  each  month  during  the  first  year. 

Table  29. 


Ago  in  months. 


Meaaiir«iuent«.  . ; ■ — - 


I 


WelEht kil.itr.iiii»..;  3.1 

Hoiclit centiiuulern. .  51. 

Sitliug <1o 36  I 

Knee do 14.0 

Girth:  I 

Head do.. ..38.!! 

Keck du 19.7 

Ghent do 36. 7 

Client   at   niDtli    rib  I 

ceiilimrters.    35.! 

Ahilouien do 36.  (^ 

HipH do 29.5 

Upper  arm do.  ..10.3 

Elbow do 10.  (1 


2 

3.    1     4. 

1 

95 
5 
0 
0 

4.52 
50.0 
37.0 
15.0 

5.0     5.40 
60.5   64.3 
40.0   40.5 
15.0    15.5 

6 
f5 
40 
IG. 

5 

7 
7 

39.9 
20.5 
36.6 

40.4  '41.5 

20.5  121. « 
37.8   39.5 

42. 
22 
43. 

2 
0 
5 
3 
« 

37.2 
37.7 
32.5 
10.7 
10.9 

38. 0   40.  0 
38.  6   .39.  0 
32.6  I3O.4 
11.8  112.0 
11.0  ;ll.O 

42. 
40. 
37. 
13. 
11. 

48  7.6  ! 
1    69.3 
0  i44.2 
7  .17.0 

..I 


7.!    8. 


9.      10. 


I 


II. 


n.  15,  10. 0 

I" 


12. 


10.4  10.5 


IS. 


11. 


LJ 


14.1 
23.0 
'46.0 


45.0  |45.5 
23.0  i23.  0 
47.0    47.0 


5  ,45.2 
5  40.0 
7  39.0 
0  l|3.0 
7  I13.O 


30, 

70. 0  !72.  U  I  72. 71  73. 5;  74. 6]  77. 5 

45  0  .45.  0  4J.  0,  45.  6.  40.  o|  4«.  0 

17.5,19.5  19.5    19.5    19.71  21.0 


11.2 
83.0 
48.0 
22.0 


r:\ 


47.0  47.0 
47.5  48.0 
12.  0  ,43.  0 
14.5  I.I.  5 
13.2  ,14.0 


46.  4!  47.  3'  47.  5'  48.  3   49. 0 
23. 5  24.  0,  24. 0   24.  2i  24. 5 

47.  5'  48.  U   49.  3,  49.  3,  5L  3 

I  I 

47.  8  48  5'  49.  5  49.  S'  52.  0 

49.  0  50.  u!  M.  U   50.  0,  50. 0 

45.  0,  46. 0,  46. 0  47.  0|  48. 8 

I.').  6  15.7!  15.8'   18.7    16.3 

14.0  14.0;  14.3,  15. 0|  14.5 


'  The  Child  Study  Monthly,  November,  1896. 
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Tabls  29— Continaed. 


Age  in  months. 

Heaaarements. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

15. 

18. 

Girth— Continued. 

Forearm  .centimeters. 

10.3 

10.8 

10.8 

11.9 

12.0 

12.7 

13.3 

13.5 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.7 

15.7 

16.5 

Wriat do.... 

7.5 

7.9 

7.9 

8.3 

9.0 

9.5 

9.7 

9.7 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.  a 

11.6 

11.0 

Thigh do.... 

16.0 

18.9 

20.6 

20.7 

il,8 

22.0 

23.2 

25.0 

26.0 

26.3 

26.5 

27.5 

28.3 

27.  S 

Knee do 

13.0 

13.2 

14.6 

14.6 

15.0 

16.5 

18.3 

18.5 

19.0 

19.0 

19.2 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

Calf do.... 

12.2 

12.4 

13.8 

14.0 

15.1 

15.7 

16.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.2 

18.5 

19.3 

20.2 

19.8 

Ankle do.... 

9.0 

9.4 

9.8 

10.0 

11.2 

11.4 

12.1 

12.3 

12.6 

12.  e 

13.2 

13.3 

13.7!  13.9 

Length : 

Head do.... 

1 

13.0 

13.5 

13.7 

13.9 

15.2 

16.0 

16.0 

10.0 

16.2 

16.2 

16.3 

16.5 

17.0,  17.2 

Shoiiltler    to    elbow 

centimeters . . 

10.6 

11. 0 

11.4 

12.0 

12.1 

13.0 

13.5 

13.7 

13.7 

14.4 

15.0 

15.5 

15.8  16.6 

Elbow  to  tip do.... 

14.0 

15.3 

15.4 

16.0 

17.0 

17.3 

17.5 

17.8 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.3 

21.  o'  21.4 

Foot do.... 

8.1 

ae 

8.6 

9.0 

9.1 

9.5 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 

11.2 

11.7,  12.6 

Breadth: 

Head do.... 

10.0 

11.0 

11.3 

11.5 

11.7 

12.5 

12.5 

13.0 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3 

13.3,  13.  t 

Shouhlers do 

12.5 

18.5 

14.5 

li>.0 

17.2 

17.7 

19.0 

10.5 

19.5 

20.0 

2U.4 

20.4'  20.5   20.7 

Hip* do.... 

10.  S 

1L6 

U.5 

12.5 

13.0 

13.5 

14.0 

15.0 

16.  U 

16.  U 

16.0 

16.0    16.0   16.0 

Tablk  30. — Data  to  use  in  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  qnettion  of  changet  inpro- 
portion!  of  the  body  daring  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

[Measurements  in  centimeters.] 


Grouping  of  measure- 

Age in  months. 

ments. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

16. 

18. 

WEIOHTS  AND   LB.\OTHS. 

Height: 

Standing 

Sitting 

Knee 

Ijengtb : 

Shoulder  to  elbow 

Elbow  to  tip 

Foot 

51.5 
36.0 
14.0 

56.0 
37.0 
15.0 

60.5 
40.0 
15.0 

64.3 
40.5 
16.5 

65.8 
40.5 
16.0 

67.1 
42.0 
16.7 

69.3 
44.2 
17.0 

70.0 
45.0 
17.5 

72.0 
45.0 
19.5 

72.7 
45.0 
19.5 

73.5 
45.6 
19.5 

74.5 
46.0 
19.7 

77.5 
46.0 
21.0 

83.0 
48.0 
22.0 

10.6    11.0 
14.0   15.3 
8. 1     8. 6 

11.4 
15.4 
8.6 

12.0,  12.  l|  13.0 
10.0   17.0,  17.3 
9.0|    9.1     9.5 

13.5 
17.5 
10.2 

13.7'  13.7 
17.8    19.0 
10.31  10.4 

14.4 
19.0 
10.4 

15.0 
19.0 
10  5 

15.5 
19.3 
11.2 

16.8 
21.0 
11.7 

16.6 
21.4 
12.8 

ToUl 

Percentage  series 

BODY  QiirrHS. 

134.2 
100. 0 

142.9 
106.5 

150. 9J157. 3  160. 0165. 6171.  7il74. 3  179. 6'l81. 0 
112.5  117.2119.2123.4,128.0130.0133.7,134.9 

I83.1I188.2 
136. 5  138.  7 

193.0  203.6 
143.8,151.4 

Chest 

Chest  at  ninth  rib 

illidomen 

Hips 

35.7   36.6 
35.2!  37.2 
36.0   37.7 
29.5  32.0 

37.8  39.5 
38.0  40.0 
38.6  39.0 
32.  6  36.  4 

43.0   4.1.0   45. 0'  47.0   47.  o'  47.5 
42.41  43.5'  45.2,  47.0   47.0   47.8 
40.6;  44.5   46.0   47.5   48.0  49.0 
37.4]  38.7   39.0  42.0;  43.0,  45.0 

48.0  49.3 
48.5   49.5 
50.0.  50.0 
46.0,  46.0 

49.3   51.1 
49.5,  52.0 
50.0,  60.0 
47. 0|  48.8 

Total 

Percentage  series 

HU8C1.E  aiRTHS. 

1.16.  4  144. 1 
lOU.  0  103. 7 

j 

147.0  154.9 
107.8113.5 

1 

103. 4  109. 7  175. 2  183. 5  185. 0  189.  s'lK.  5  194. 8 
119.8,124.4  128.6134.5135.7138.8141.2142.8 

1          1          i          1          1 

195.8 
143.6 

202.1 
148.2 

Tbieh 

Calf 

Upper  arm 

Forearm 

16.0    18.9 
12.2   12.4 
10.3!  10.7 
10.  3|  10.8 

20.6  20.7 
13.8    14.0 
11.8,  12.0 
10.8    11.9 

21.8 
15.1 
13.0 
12.0 

22.0 
15.7 
13.0 
12.7 

23.2   25.0  26.0,  20.3   26.5   27.5 
16.9   18.0,  18.  u!  18.2   18.5,  19.3 
13.6    14.5    15.5    15.6   15.7!  15.8 
13.31  13.  j|  14.0,  14.0   14. 0|  14.7 

28.3 
20.2 
16.7 
16.7 

27.5 
19.8 
16.3 
15.6 

Total 

Percentage  series .  

48.81  52.81  ST.O  58.0 
100.0  103.  2'll6. 5  120.1 

61.0 
126.9 

6:i  4 

130.0 

67.0'  71.  Oi  73.5'  74.  l'  74. 7i  77.31  80.9 
137. 3 145. 5 149. 8 161. 9  15:i.  0  158. 4,165. 7 

79.1 
162.1 

Height  standing:    Per- 
renugo  seriox 

Weight:    Percentage  se- 
Ties 

Cube  root  of  weight:  I'er- 

100.0,108.7 
100.0114.7 
100.  0  104. 7 

117.5,124.1128.8 
126.0136.7149.3 
108  2111   0  114.  3 

130. 2  131. 6  136.  0  139. 8  141. 2  142.  7  144. 7  150. 6  161. 2 
173. 2  191. 6  210. 1 231. 6  2J3. 1  203.  i'vX.  1  281. 0  281. 0 

120.1  124.1  IM  l'l32.  3t|.t<!  '1  1.18   1  I3S  Alii    1  141    1 

lUO.  0^104.  *|-..  -|....  .|..  „  _|._..  -|_._.  .^.      .  _!_-..  _|..-.  _|  ....  .|.-..  .|....  .|-_..  - 
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Ukws  OP  CROwrn. 

1.  Tbe  wuTe  theory  of  growth,  already  demonstrated  for  cliildren  nntl  yoiitlis 
of  school  age,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  course  of  any  curreon  tbe  plate.  The  curve 
for  tnnsde  ^rtbs,  for  example,  presents  cresta,  at  3, 5, 8,  and  15  months,  and  imlieates 
periods  of  accelerated  growth  from  the  first  to  third  month,  fourth  to  fifth  month, 
sixth  to  ei^th  month,  and  eleventh  to  fifteenth  month;  and  periods  of  retartfed 
growth,  from  third  to  fourth  month,  fifth  to  sixth  month,  eighth  to  eleventh  month, 
and  fifteenth  to  eighteenth  nxwth,  or  four  periods  of  accelerated  growth,  followed 
by  a  like  nnmber  of  periods  of  retarded  growth. 


Shotting  conrte  ef 

increate  in  length 

1,  girthSf 

«it(j 

iftighU. 

Per 
Cent 

Age  in  UontHs.                                                                \ 

r 

2 

3 

4 

s 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

U 

IS 

IS 

17 

ia 

270 

,^ 

ISO 

,<^ 

2S0 

/ 

Z40 

I 

1 

230 

/ 

2Z0 

i 

/ 

210 

200 

i 

1 

190 

7 

leo 

/ 

no 

/ 

r^o 

1 

t 

use* 

e,H 

'ii— 

— • 

»»., 

'■X 

ISO 

1 

.■—- 

,-•'' 

,-•' 

^ 

-* — ■ 

•--."5 

50/ 

,♦ 

140 

J 

/ 

^A'' 

'■"/l 

vd 

3^ 

<),j<i 

rr*-^ 

'ikjl 

^«_* 

jSer' 

m 

/ 

<r; 

'\f^ 

^^ 

.-•-' 

^ 

j^ 

120 

/, 

rJ'' 

"3 

110 

A 

>: 

:i^ 

■> 

100 

^ 

■0f 

TV 

All  the  other  curves  show  waves,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  iu  the  one 
jnst  cited. 

2.  To  test  the  relations  of  vertical  to  lateral  dimensions — as  cited  above,  under  "a 
law  of  proportion  of  the  hnman  body" — is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Of  the  six  enrves  toaoed,  two  represent  vertical  dimensions,  heights  and  lengths, 
and  heights  standing;  two  represent  lateral  dimensions — body  girths  and  muscle 
girths,  while  two  represent  mass — weight  and  cube  root  of  weight.  I|  the  theory 
of  the  reciprocal  relation  of  vertical  and  lateral  dimensions  is  tenable,  then  we 
should  expect:  (1)  That  related  curves  will  bo  parallel.  (2)  That  in  two  reciprocal 
curves  the  periods  of  acceleration  in  one  curve  correspond  with  the  periods  of 
retardation  in  the  other. 
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Now,  the  carves  representing  boiglit  fttaadinj  and  heights  and  lengths  are  TeUted 
curves,  because  both  represent  vertical  dimension«.  If  <mo  follows  their  course  from 
tho  finit  to  the  eighteenth  mouth,  one  will  flud  that  they  are  remarkably  parallel, 
i.  o.,  that  a  period  of  acceleration  in  ono  corresponds  to  a  period  of  acceleration  la 
tho  other. 

Let  us  inspect  tlie  other  pair  of  related  curves  vhich  represent  lateral  dimensions, 
i.  e.,  tho  curves  of  muscle  girths  and  of  body  girths. 

Atteutiou  has  already  been  called  to  the  tsuii  that  the  crests  of  the  muscle  girth 
cnrvcs  occur  in  tho  third*  fifth,  cughth,  and  fifteenth  months.  Inspection  of  the 
body  girths  curve  shovs  that  its  crests  cccor  in  tho  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  fifteenth 
months.  The  slight  discrepancy  is  of  less  moment  than  the  lack  of  parallelism 
between  tho  curves  between  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  months.  Ono  onrve  shows  a 
marked  retardation  of  the  rato  of  increase  of  the  muscle  girths,  while  the  ether 
shows  only  a  slight  retardation  of  tho  rate  of  increase  of  body  girths.  But  this 
difference  is  easily  accoanteil  fur.  Between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  mouths 
the  child  suffered  from  a  moderately  severe  attaek  of  whoopiag  eoagh.  There 
was  no  increase  in  weight  during  these  three  months,  but  thoro  was  considerable 
increase  in  height  and  lengths.  This  combination  must  bo  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  iu  girths.  Now,  a  decrease  in  girth  of  arm  or  leg  would  signify  a  con- 
sumption of  reserve  fat,  while  a  decrease  of  chest  and  abdomen  raeasuroments 
might  signify  a  decrease  in  tho  rate  of  growth,  or  even  of  the  nutrition  and  effieiency 
of  the  vital  organs  lodged  iu  tho  body  cavities.  One  would  expect  that  if  the  girths 
must  decrease,  the  mnsclo  girths  would  be  first  to  suffer.  The  chart  shows  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  the  loss  of  weight  throngh  consumption  of  fat  from  arms 
and  le«^,  was  compensated  by  the  iaereaae  in  the  length  of  arms  and  legs.  We  are 
more  than  justified  in  afflrming  tho  conelnsion  that  related  enrvos  are  parallel,  or 
we  may  formulate  the  following  laws  of  growth: 

(a)  Tho  vertebral  column  and  all  of  the  long  bones  of  the  body  are  subjected  to 
siuioltaueous  accelerations  and  T<$tardations  of  growth. 

(6)  Tho  girths  of  the  body  and  of  the  arms  and  lags  are  subjected  to  simnltnueous 
ae<'cIeration  and  retardation  of  growth. 

(c)  Tho  acceleration  and  retardation  of  growth  are  more  sharply  accentuated  in 
the  muscle  girths  than  in  the  body  girths. 

Let  us  now  exitmine  the  tcnableness  of  the  second  a  priori  proposition,  that  "iu 
two  reciprocal  curves  the  periods  of  acceleration  iu  one  curve  correspond  with  the 
periods  of  retardation  iu  the  other."  Any  curve  representiug  vertical  dimensions  is 
reciprocal  to  any  curve  representing  lateral  dimensions.  Ono  may  make  four  com- 
binations of  reciprocal  curves:  (1)  Maselo  girth  is  reciprocal  to  height  standing, 
and  (2)  to  heights  and  lengths ;  (3)  body  girths  is  reciprocal  to  height  standing,  and 
(1)  to  heights  and  lengths.  The  proportion  may  be  most  concisely  and  cffoctnally 
tested  by  tabulating  the  position  of  the  crests  of  the  waves  of  growth : 

Location  of  crtaU  of  reciprocal  currts. 


Muscle  cirtlis 

lit;!  i:b  t  HtamUng 

liwly  frlrthn 

Uvi{;litH  au(l  lengths. 


Months. 


18 

is 


The  scarcely  noticeable  crest  at  the  twelfth  month  in  height  standing  and  in 
related  curve,  heightbs  and  lengths,  may  be  omitted  from  the  table,  though  its 
presence  is  rather  confirmatory.  This  table,  according  to  Hall,  demonstrates  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  in  any  pair  of  reciprocal  curves  tho  crests  of  one  alternate  in 
time  with  the  crests  of  the  other;  or  that  tho  periods  of  accelerated  growth  in  one 
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dimenHion  of  the  body  alternat«  with  periods  of  accelerated  growth  in  the  other 
dimeosions.    To  the  laws  of  growth  formalated  above  we  may  add  the  following: 

(d)  When  the  vertebral  column  and  all  of  the  long  bones  of  the  body  are  under- 
going an  acceleration  of  their  rate  of  growth,  the  body  girths  and  muscle  girths  are 
nndergoing  a  retardation  of  their  rate  of  growth. 

(e)  Conversely,  when  the  lateral  dimen8ions.of  the  body  are  nndergoing  an  accele- 
ration, the  vertical  dimension  undergoes  a  retardation  of  its  rate  of  growth. 

But  what  is  the  relation  of  weight  (rather  the  cube  root  of  weight)  to  these  linear 
dimensions  t  It  is  evident  that  the  weight  can  not  vary  with  the  vertical  dimension 
of  a  body  when  the  lateral  dimensions  are  varying  at  a  rate  different  from  that  of 
the  vertical  dimension,  thongh  in  the  same  direction.  The  weight  of  a  body  of 
varying  dimensions  varies  as  the  product  of  the  dimensions.  In  a  graphic  repre- 
sentation the  curve  of  the  cube  root  of  the  weight  would  be  parallel  to  a  curv* 
representing  the  mean  between  reciprocal  curves.  If,  for  example,  one  traces  a 
curve  which  is  mean  between  muscle  girths  and  height  standing,  this  curve  will 
represent  the  product  of  the  lateral  by  the  vertical  dimensions.  This  curve  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  parallelism  to  the  curve  representing  the  cube  root  of  the  weight. 

To  the  laws  of  growth  formulated  above  we  may  add : 

(/)  The  weight  varies  as  the  product  of  the  vertical  and  lateral  dimensions. 

(g)  The  curve  representing  weight  presents  less  marked  waves  than  do  the  curves 
representing  vertical  or  lateral  dimensions. 


The  perception  of  light  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  perception  of  the  light  redected  from  bright-colored  objects  is  the  second 
step  in  the  development  of  sight. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  power  of  directing  the  eyes  upon  objects  (fixa- 
tion) indicates  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  visual  perception  of  objects, 
because  fixation  of  the  eyes  is,  in  all  animals  capable  of  binocular  vision,  accom- 
plished by  an  associated  coordination  of  the  voluntary  muscles  which  direct  the 
eyes  and  of  the  involnntary  ciliary  muscles  which  cause  the  focussing  of  the  rays  of 
light  upon  the  retiua.  The  coordination  juat  cited  is  inherent;  there  is  therefore 
no  reasunablo  doubt  that  the  formation  of  a  clear  image  of  an  object  upon  the  retina 
is  coincident  with  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  npon  the  object.  The  physical  per- 
ception of  objects  can  not  precede  the  formation  of  their  image  npon  the  retina — i.  e. 
can  not  precede  fixation  ot  the  eyes  upon  objects 

The  time  when  visual  perception  becomes  relatively  clear  precedes  the  following 
of  moving  objects  by  the  eyes,  because  this  act  is  a  voluntary  one,  and  tlie  child 
can  not  will  to  follow  the  motions  of  an  object  which  it  does  not  perceive. 

Having  established  these  two  propositions,  visual  perception  can  not  precede  fixa- 
tion; visual  perception  must  precede  the  following  of  moving  objects  by  the  eyes, 
it  remains  only  to  establish  the  dates  wheu  these  two  things  were  observed,  and  we 
shall  have  the  limits  between  which  visiinl  perceptions  of  objects  developed. 

Fixation  is  definitely  observed  first  on  the  twenty-eiRhth  day. 

Voliintiirily  loUowiug  a  moving  object  was  first  noted  ou  the  thirty-second  day. 

Therefore,  in  this  child,  a  clear  visual  perception  of  objects  was  established  in  the 
fifth  week. 

Thedifi'ercntiation  and  recognition  of  form  begins  earlier  and  develops  moch  more 
rapidly  than  the  differentiation  and  I'ecoguitiou  of  color. 

bensitiveiiess  to  vibrations  of  the  air  was  manifested  on  the  first  day. 

Differentiation  of  the  character  of  sounds,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwise,  pre- 
cedes the  recognition  of  sonuds. 

The  attention  is  hold  much  more  closely  when  two  senses  are  afiet  ted  than  when 
only  one  is  affected. 

EMOTIONS. 

Fear  and  anger,  the  animal  emotions,  were  very  early  exhibited. 
Affection  aud  sympathy,  the  higher  emotions,  were  much  later  developed. 
Compassion,  one  of  the  highest  emotions,  did  not  appear  nutil  near  the  close  of 
the  five  hundred  days. 
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Fear  being  in  every  case  allayed  or  dispelled,  came  to  be  seldom  exhibited. 

Ontbnrstsof  anger,  beingin  no  case  allowed  to  avail  anything,  were  very  infrequent. 

Sympathy  and  affection,  being  always  encouraged,  grew  rapidly  and  became 
habitual. 

There  is  a  striking  correspondence,  in  order  of  events  and  coincidence  of  time, 
between  observations  in  Preyer's  child  and  this  child,  given  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  81. 


ObMrvations. 


The  child  sem  h'*  own  image  in  the  mirror. ........... ._...».-. 

The  child  Uneha  nt  his  image  iu  the  mirror 

The  child  looks  at  an  Image  and  then  turns  to  find  the  real  object. .. 

The  child  iraape  at  his  image  in  the  mirror 

The  child  looks  at  his  image,  then  turns  the  m<rror  to  find  the  ohUd 

The  child  licks  his  image 

The  child  makes  grimaces  as  he  looks  into  the  mirror 


Baby  Preyer. 


Week.     Day. 


113 


Baby  Hall. 


Week.     Day. 


113 
113 
167 
235 
343 
420 
428 


ISTELI.ECT. 

In  Baby  Hall  the  powers  of  the  intellect  appeared  in  the  following  order:  Atten- 
tion (32),  memory  (31),  volition  (52),  somatic  consciousness  (69),  persistence  (119), 
imitation  (220).  representative  Imitation  (283),  egoism  proper  (254),  reason  (287), 
active  imagination  (427). 

Attention,  memory,  volition,  and  somatic  conscionsness,  the  powers  which  are 
shared  by  the  lower  animals,  were  first  developed. 

Persistence,  imitation,  egoism  proper,  and  representative  imagination,  which  are 
shared  by  the  higher  animals,  were  not  developed. 

Active  imagination  and  reason,  the  essentially  human  powers,  were  last  developed. 

In  the  child's  relations  with  the  mirror  he  first  simply  looked  at  his  reflection,  as 
birds  do.  He  next  showed  fear  of  it,  as  do  many  of  the  higher  animals.  Me  then 
crasped  at  it  with  his  hands,  as  cats  strike  at  reflections  with  the  paw.  Later  he 
looked  behind  the  glass  to  find  the  object,  as  oats  and  monkeys  have  been  known  to 
do.  But  on  the  fonr  hundred  and  twentieth  day  he  deliberately  tnmed  the  glass  at 
different  angles  to  obtain  required  reflections,  an  intelligence  not  possessed  by  any 
animal  other  than  man. 

A  definite  idea  of  number,  as  far  as  two,  had  been  developed  by  the  sixty-ninth 
week. 

CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  I.ANGUAGE. 

The  first  language  of  the  child  was  the  primitive  language  of  the  species  and 
■       ■    ■■  '         '    ■  '"*  ■    language  expressed  elementary  physical  needs. 


consisted  of  sonnds  and  signs.    This 

and  the  lower  order  of  psychical  states^^inotions 


Every  expression  of  this  lan- 


guage would  bo  perfectly  understood  by  every  adult  member  of  the  species. 

The  second  language  of  the  child — that  of  the  first  three  months  of  articulate 
speech  (two  hundred  and  twenty-third  day  to  three  hundred  and  fourteenth  day) — 
was  an  interjectional,  onomatopoetib  race-language.  Of  the  vocabulary  of  this 
language,  83  per  cent  consisted  of  words  having  duplicated  syllables,  33  per  cent 
consisted  of  interjections,  and  33  per  cent  of  onomatopoetic  words.  With  the 
exception  of  the  word  "kitty,"  acquired  on  the  last  day  of  the  period,  the  whole 
vocabulary  would  probably  be  intelligible,  when  used  by  a  child,  to  any  adult 
member  of  the  teutonic  branch  of  the  race. 

The  third  language  of  the  child  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the  mother.  The 
vowel  sounds  were  introduced  in  the  following  order:  i,  d&,  a,  I,  e,  d,  d6,  &,  o,  &,  4  S, 
oi,  ow,  u.  The  consonant  sounds  were  introduced  in  the  following  order:  b,  p,  t,  k, 
sh, g, d, m, s, z, n, y, r, f, ch,l, ng,  w,j.  The  consonant  sounds  not  used  were:  v,  th, 
(asp.),  th  (voc),  wh,  and  zh. 

During  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  months  there  were  more  vowels 
than  consonants  iu  use.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  there  were  ivs 
many  consonants  ns  vowels  in  use.  During  the  remaining  time  the  consonants  were 
m.ore  numerous  than  the  vowels. 

As  to  frequency  of  use  in  neV  syllables  the  vowels  take  the  following  order:  <',  I, 
ft,  6,  Q,  i,  do,  a,  &,  a,  S,  0,  a,  db,  oi,  Q. 

As  to  frequency  of  use  in  new  syllables  the  consonants  take  the  following  order: 
b,  n,  t,  k,  p,  m,  w,  d,  v,  f,  s,  eh,  h,  g,  ng,  z,  r,  1,  ch,  j . 
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As  to  -freaaeBCy  of  aae  m  inititl  lorada  the  lettcn  tik 
p,  t.  f,  <1,  m,  h,  n,  g,  y,  8, 8h,  S,  6,  th,  i,  S, «,  t,  I,  s,«  1  4, 

Klemontary  svuaiic  -were  aotjnired  rapidly  iurinetij 
anrt  slowly  during  tho  reniainini;  part  of  the  period 

Words  TTCT©  ncq  aired  glnwljr  during  the  t!i«\\\t«fc, 
In  the  fifteenth,  sijrteenth.sndsmwteeiithDKmths.  ' 
this  chilli's  lauffiiage  has  iiiidergono  alti-niatiiie  ace 
Tho  accelerations  are  graphically  expreatad  in fte^j, 
sitiOD.     (See  chart.) 


Chart  thmring  the  acguitition  o/wordu  and  Hitir . 


r' 


Fixxm  tho  beginniog  of  tlio  eleventVi  n\ 
nearly  «eTen  (6V)  lunar  moufhs.  I>iir\Di> 
cnrye  of  acquisition  of  -wifrds.  Tbo  Bev< 
as  to  fall  one  within  each  lanair  inontli. 
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Table  32.— Showing  the  aefttitiHoti  ♦/  traT^«  •ml  iheir  grammatical  diitribiition. 


^'.^^iSlJith:"'''  Eleventh  montU.  i  Twelfth  month. 


Voc«bnl«ry . . . 
lateijectiraa  ■ 

ironns.». 

Verlm 

Xdjectlre*  ... 

Adverbs 

PrepositiODS . . 
Pronoiina..... 
Co^Jnnctimis . 


teutbmoAtha. 


1 

I 


3 

S 
I 


100 
66 
33 


,  I. 


Q  100 

2  ,  u.a 

9     75 
1       8.3 


I 

•3 

f 

I 

12 

1 
10 
1 


24    100 


12.$ 
79.2 
8.3 


Thirloentb  month. 


9 

3 

I 


IM 
10.5 
79 
7.» 
2.8 


Peartecnth  month.;  niteentb  aonth.   RiTt«»i.»ii  m«nth. 


I 

e 


Tocabnlarj 20 

Iiit*Ci«eti<iu ' 

N0UD8 1       14 

Verb* I       8 

A(lJectiv«s 2 

Adverbs 1 

PrepoeiUose 

Pronouns ' 

Oonjnnetiras 


58  *100 


«.» 

76 

18.  S 
5.1 
1.7 


1 

! 

e 

^_ 

48 


106 

4 
84 
8 


? 

•a 


100 
3.7 
79.3 
7.5 
6.7 
2.8 


93 


199 

4 

141 

88 

17 

5 

1 

2 

1 


8 

100 
2 
71 

u 

8.5 
2.5 

.5 
1 

.5 


Seventeenth 
uiuuth. 


m 

I 
^_ 

S3 
1 

15 
9 
8 


S 

ise 

87 
20 
t 

s 

8 
1 


100 

2.S 

67.2 

18 

8.6 

2.2 

2.2 

1.8 

.« 


Chii.drrk's  Purposes. 

In  order  to  leara  something  of  children's  interests  in  plants,  KatherineA.  CltMidler,* 
of  Lelaod  Stauferd,  jr.,  University,  California,  sent  vnt  the  folloiriirg  t«8t  to  sereral 
pnltlic  schools:  "John's  father  gave  him  n  piece  of  gronnd  for  a  garden,  aad  «ai«l 
he  might  plant  three  plants.    Oness  Trhnt  he  planted.    Why  f  " 

The  answers  rotnnied  sliov  clearly  the  children's  motives  in  plantisg,  and  are 
considered  from  (hat  standpoint.  There  were  received  from  the  bo.rs  232  papers,  and 
from  the  girls  260  papers,  the  authors  all  ranging  in  ages  from  8  to  15  years.  The 
papers  came  frotn  both  city  and  farming  districts. 

"The  papers  were  collected  under  two  main  heads,  "materialistic"  and  "ajsthetic" 
according  to  the  children's  purposes  iu  planting.  Materialistic  inclvded  all  food 
products;  testhctic  included  plants  esteemed  for  tkeir  flowers.  The  term  garden 
may  have  increased  the  "matfrialists"  among  the  conntry  children,  suggesting 
spring  preparation  for  vogetalrfes. 

The  boys  show  a  strongly  increasing  iilea  of  the  val«ie  of  material  things,  50  per 
cent  at  8  years  beeomiBg  75  per  cent  at  la. 

The  gills  show  less  interest  in  utaterial  things,  46  per  cant  at  8  years  re.iching  56 
per  cent  at  15,  dae  poiiiaps  to  the  fact  that  hoys  are  given  to  understaad  that  they 
mnst  para  their  living,  waking  them  more  on  the  lookout  for  the  value  of  things. 

.Esthetic  purposes  are  just  the  reverse  of  materialistic.  While  50  per  cent  of  the 
boys  at  ^  plant  f'ur  the  soke  of  flowers,  only  25  per  cent  at  15  express  a  desire  for  the 
beautiful.  At  all  ages,  the  girls  are  stronger  in  admiring  the  n>sthetic;  54  per  cent 
at  8  years  decreasing  only  to  44  per  rent  at  15. 


'  Child  Study  Monthly,  Sepietuber,  1897. 
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8  years. 

9  yea 

Fowl  for  persona : 

Boy  a 

40 
•U 

20 

GlrU 

Food  fur  antmala : 

Boys 

Qirla •••••• 

Sell   vegetobles,    frnitii,   or 
flowers: 
Boys.. 

Girls 

20 

Helpparoot: 

Bovs 

QiiU 

i 

Give  away : 

BoTs: 

1 

Girls 

Iliscellaneona : 

Boys 

Gtrta 


20 


Under  the  six  groupings  in  the  al 
products;  more  of  them  than  the  gii 


Tabli 
[Numbers  indicate  pc 


8  years. io  yeai 


Liked  flowers : 

Hots 

GirU 

Beauty: 

Boys 

Girls 

Fragrance: 

Boya 

Girls 

Otbers  liked  them : 

Boys 

Girls 

Give  away ; 

Boys 

Girls 

MiscelUneona : 

Boys 

Girls 


20 


Under  the  six  groupings  of  losth 
greatest  number  of  admirers.    Color 

Tabu 

[Numbers  indicate  pei 


8  years. »  year 


Massing  of  altrnistio  ele- 
ments: 

Bovs 

Girls 


Combining  the  "food  for  animals 
{esthetic  group,  we  have  Table  35, 
much  stronger  in  the  girls  than  the  1 
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Imitation  in  Childrex. 

By  working  over  the  results  of  E.  H.  BussoU's  book  ou  imitation,  Caroline  Frear  * 
gives  results  showing  the  trends  and  age  tendenoies  in  imitation  hj  children.  The 
following  chart  shows  whom  the  child  imitates: 


100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
SO 
40 
30 

eo 

JO 

1 

y 

^^\, 

SdidL. 

^^ 

,^ 



/ 

^i^. 

■*S 

.•ti* 

•  -•" 

Animfi 

, 

> 
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There  is  a  small  per  cent  of  Imitation  of  things,  as  an  engine.  As  will  bo  seen, 
imitation  of  adnlts  is  much  in  excess  of  imitation  of  other  children  or  animals.  The 
imitation  of  adnlts  increases  with  years.  In  another  chart  Miss  Frear  shows  three 
kinds  of  imitative  activity:  Direct,  playing,  and  imitation  with  an  anxious  purpose. 
Direct  imitating  is  more  immediate,  is  impulsive.  Playing  imitation  is  dramatic, 
like  playing  horse ;  it  increases  with  age,  while  direct  imitation  decreases. 

In  another  chart  is  shown  with  whom  the  child  plays.  The  tendency  to  play  with 
the  adult  is  noteworthy  during  the  first  year,  after  which  for  two  or  three  years  he 
is  satisfied  to  play  with  himself.  Then  this  decreases,  and  play  with  other  children 
increases  rapidly  as  the  social  instinct  develops.  In  other  charts  it  is  shown  what 
children  imitate,  as  action,  speech,  or  sound.  The  preponderance  of  imitation  of 
action  over  that  of  speech  is  shown  in  early  years.  Speech  develops  in  connection 
with  action. 

Blushing. 

The  following  data  as  to  blnshing  are  given  by  G.  K.  Partridge,'  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity.   A  syllabus  sent  out  by  Dr.  Hall  had,  among  other  qnestions,  these: 

How  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  blush?  Where  is  it  first  feltf  Do  you  feel  it 
in  hands,  arms,  limbs,  neck,  chest  f 

Are  there  attendant  tweaks,  tingles,  twinges,  or  other  sensations  elsewhere,  or  any 
reactions  of  pallor  or  chill? 

Describe  spontaneous  flashes  in  any  part  of  the  body  as  when  alone. 

Teasing  to  make  others  blush. 

Describe  your  own  blushing  habit-s  and  those  of  your  friends. 

The  results  upon  which  the  study  is  based  came  from  the  State  Normal  8<^hool  at 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Blushing  is  distinguished  from  flushing;  blnshing  is  use  for  the  phenomenon  as 
observed  in  others.  There  are  120  cases  (36  males,  84  females)  of  blnshing.  The 
ago  is  given  in  60  cases :  2,  six  years ;  2,  nine ;  4,  ten ;  5,  eleven ;  8,  twelve ;  2,  thirteen ; 
2,  fonrteen;  11,  fifteen;  8,  sixteen;  7,  seventeen;  8,  eighteen;  3,  nineteen. 
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There  appears  to  be  no  uniformity  in  manner  of  bliuhing;  in  some  it  appears  in  a 
small  spot  au<l  spreads  in  all  directions,  or  spreads  npward  ou]y ;  in  some  downward, 
appearing  on  the  neck  last. 

Tbe  causes  of  Mnshing  were  teasing  (nsaally  abont  the  othpr  sex),  S2 ;  told  to  blush, 
or  not  to,  or  told  that  they  are  blushing,  18;  reciting,  13;  spoken  to,8;  looketl  at,  6; 
a  certain  name  mentioned,  5;  talking,  4;  mistake,  4,  etc. 

Tbe  fr«queucy  in  which  the  mention  of  a  blush  prodacos  it  is  to  bo  noted.  He 
fear  of  being  seen  blushing  increases  it,  hence  one  does  not  blnsh  so  readily  in  the 
dark. 

Flushing  was  felt  in  134  casen,  all  but  fear  «r  five  of  which  arc  of  females  ranging 
in  age  fpom  17  to  22  years. 

The  most  important  warnings  and  prelimiusry  symptoms  of  a  flash  are :  Tremors, 
a  "feeling"  near  tbe  waist;  weak  in  the  limbs;  tremor  which  passes  from  the  feet  to 
the  head;  a  feeling,  swelling,  pressure,  ttvmbling,  warmth,  a  weight,  beating  in  the 
chest,  warm  wave  from  feet  upward ;  heart  seems  to  stop,  then  beats  more  rapidly ; 
qnivering  of  the  heart;  bloed  rashes  upward;  hot  glow  all  over;  uervoiiH  flush  or 
feriing;  coM  all  ever,  tken  very  warn ;  feel  ABoomfortable ;  dizzy;  "(jaiekening'' of 
blood  all  over  tbe  body;  tingling  in  toes  and  fingers;  something  rises  in  tbe  throat; 
eyes  smart;  ringing  in  the  ears;  face  prickles;  pressure  inside  the  liead. 

Symptoms  most  physical  were  self-conscionsness ;  "  A'eling  an  if  being  looked  at;'' 
"feel  foolish;"  "confnsed;"  "feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  blush." 

There  is  more  in  a  blnsh  than  a  mere  hyperemia  of  the  sarfacc;  there  is  a  dis- 
tarbance  of  the  vaso-motor  fiiuctions  and  emntiens. 

In  flushing,  the  feelings,  flashes,  and  tremors  pass  upward,  but  in  blushing  the 
actual  redness  has  no  definite  course  of  spreading.  Paget,  a  distinguished  gyne- 
colo;;ist,  in  making  notes  for  Darwin  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  blnshing,  showed 
that  actual  redness  is  confined  to  face  and  neck,  occasionally  appearing  in  the  hands. 

As  to  diffused  waves  and  flashes,  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  accom- 
panied by  arterial  contraction  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  then,  ns  the  blnsh  snb- 
aides,  there  is  a  rcdistribntion  of  blood  in  the  surface  of  other  parts  ef  the  body,  witfc 
tingling,  prickling,  and  often  sweating. 

In  regard  to  reactions,  chill  is  mentiosMl  27  times;  preepiration,  8;  weakness,  8; 
pallor,  7 ;  headache,  S,  etc 

Caaiphell  thinks  that  nine-tenths  ef  all  blodics  are  ftom  a  feeling  of  shyness,  and 
that  they  are  nnnatnral  and  morbid.  But  an  infant  does  net  Mnsh ;  be  may  torn  red 
f^om  aag«-  or  other  canscs.  It  is  not  until  the  age  of  3  or  4  that  children  begin 
to  blush;  stiU,  children  wu«h  younger  than  3  exhibit  shyness.  Mos.  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  fear  underlies  most  of  blushing;  the  presence  of  the  feeling  o^ 
dread,  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  impulse  to  escape  or  to  hide,  and  the  shock 
tend  to  confirm  this  view. 

Blushing  increases  at  puberty;  it  is  much  more  common  among  girls  than  boys; 
with  women  than  men,  and  remains  to  a  greater  ago  in  women,  as  Darwin  has 
shown.    Blushing  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  ancestral  sex  fear. 

A  Sti'dv  of  Fkaks. 

This  study  of  fears,  by  President  G.  .Stanley  Hall,'  is  based  upon  the  returns  iu 
answer  to  the  following  syllabns: 

8VI.IABU8. 

1.  Fears  of  celestial  phenomena,  as,  e.g.,  of  winds,  storms,  thunder  and  lightning, 
heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  sky  falling,  cloud,  mist,  fog,  and  cloud  forms;  end  of  the 
world  and  attendant  plicnoniena;  night  and  darkness,  eclipse;  moon  breaking;  that 
the  snn  may  not  rise;  peculiar  sky  colors,  northern  lights,  excessive  heat  and  cold, 
loss  of  orientatiou  and  points  of  compass. 

2.  Special  inanimate  objects,  as  fire. ind  conflagration;  water,  drowning,  and  trasli- 
iug  or  being  washed ;  pnnishment  audits  instruments,  and  things  and  places  asso- 
ciated with  it;  falling  and  of  high  places;  nncjuiny  places,  aacaves,  ravines,  gorges, 
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forest  gloom,  high  hills  and  salitade  geaeralty,  and  getting  lost  or  shnt  up ;  gans  and 
weapons;  points,  sharp  ed^es,  very  narrow  or  wide  opou  spaces;  dirt  on  garmenta 
or  skin,  and  contact  general  ly;  yehioles  and  fiding. 

3.  Living  things,  self- moving  things  generally;  big  eyes,  mouth,  teeth:  dog,  oat, 
snakes,  pigs,  rats  and  mice,  spiders,  bugs  and  beetles,  toads,  etc. ;  sight  of  blood,  rob- 
bers and  burglars,  strangers,  society  and  baahfnluess;  fear  of  being  laughed  at, 
talked  of,  or  beinj;  ridiculous;  shyness  of  opposite  sex;  fear  of  lighting;  cowardice, 
poltroonery,  suspiciousness. 

i.  Disease,  dying,  death;  loss  of  friends,  position,  fortune,  beauty,  or  of  health  gen- 
erally; heart  disease,  cancers,  flts,  consumption,  starvation,  fear  of  prevalentdiseases, 
or  of  those  read  of. 

5.  Fears  of  the  Bupematural,  e.  g.,  ghosts,  spirits,  witches,  fairies,  dragons,  or  myth- 
ological monsters;  dream  fears,  conscience  fears,  as  of  having  committed  nnpardon- 
able  sins;  punishments  specially  incurred  or  sent  from  heaven,  loss  of  soul  and  next- 
world  fears  generally,  fears  of  sm  or  impnrity. 

6.  Describe  any  sudden  experience  you  have  felt  or  observed,  and  whether  involv- 
ing only  distinct  surprise  or  being  intense  enough  to  cause  real  shock,  start,  or  aston- 
ishment, with  details  of  cause,  effects,  and  their  permanence ;  terrors,  without  danger 
or  cause  other  than  an  hereditary  or  a  traumatic  disposition  to  timidity. 

7.  In  each  case  state  order  and  age  of  fears,  how  long  they  lasted,  how  intense 
they  were,  what  acts  tbey  prompted,  and  eduratioual  good  or  bad  effects;  was  sleep 
aflfectedt  State  s^c^Sc  symptoms,  starting  paleness  or  sweat,  urinations,  rigidity, 
cramps,  horripilations  and  "creepy,  crawling"  feelings,  nausea,  weakness,  fainting, 
flijHit;  causes,  treatment,  and  cures. 

This  syllabus  is  drawn  np  by  the  nndersigned,  and  is  sent  to  yon  with  the  request 
that  yoB  will  read  it  corefnlly  item  by  item,  and  (1)  jot  down  at  once  in  the  easiest 
form  of  notes  whatever  each  paragraph  or  phrase  reciUls  of  year  own  childish  fears; 
(2)  that  if  yon  are  a  parent  yon  will  add  to  this  any  observations  this  paper  may 
suggest  or  recall  on  your  own  children  (it  may  aid  you  if  you  keep  a  "liie  book"  or 
memoranda  in  any  form  about  them) ;  (3)  tiiat  if  yon  are  a  teacuer,  yon  will  read 
this  paper  to  your  class,  write  it  on  the  board,  or  give  it  to  individual  pupils  (of 
npper  grammar  or  high  school  grades)  and  ask  them  to  write  as  an  exercise  in  com- 
position (setting  apart  an  hour,  or  asking  for  outof-school  work)  an  account  of  their 
own  early  or  present  fears ;  (4)  if  you  are  a  normal-school  principal  or  teacher  of 
psychology,  yoa  may  connect  it  with  the  class  work  in  the  study  of  feelings  or 
emotions;  (5)  if  yon  are  a  principal  or  saperintendent,  yon  can  assign  the  wonc  to 
some  teacher  or  advanced  pupil  to  collect  the  data.  All  returns  may  be  anonymous 
if  preferred,  but  age,  sex.  and  nationality  must  be  stated  in  every  case. 

Returns  may  bo  sent  direct  to  the  undersigned,  or,  if  preferred,  may  be  stndied  by 
you,  and  will  make  the  best  of  material  for  a  lesson  in  psychology,  for  a  discussion 
in  a  meeting  of  teachers  or  mothers,  or  an  address,  or  an  article  for  the  press.  When 
you  are  entirely  done  with  the  material  thas  gathered  and  nsed,  send  it  to  the 
undersigned.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

The  data  for  the  first  tabulation  consisted  of  the  records  of  the  chief  fears  of  1,701 
people,  mostly  under  23  years  of  age,  gathered  in  different  places,  and  386  supple- 
mentary reports. 

The  1,701  persons  described  6,456  fears,  which  are  grouped  as  follows,  according  to 
the  objects  feared : 


Table  36. 


Celestial  phenomena . 

Thnnder  and  lightning 603 

High  wind 143 


Cyclones 

Clouds  and  their  forms 

Meteors , 

Northern  lights 

Comets 

Fog 

Storms 

Eclipses 

Extreme  hot  weather.. 
Extreme  cold  weather  . . 


67 
44 
34 
25 
18 
16 
14 
14 
10 
8 


Total 


996 


Darkness 

Ghosts 

Dream  fears. 
Solitude 


432 

203 

109 

55 

799 


Total 

Animals:  ~ 

Eeptiles 483 

Domestic  animals 268 

Wildanimals 206 

Insects 203 

Rats  and  mice 196 

Cats  and  dogs 79 

Birds 61 

Total 1,486 
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Table 

Firo 

Water 

Drowning 

Total 


It  appears  from  Table  36  that  tlian<l' 
low ;  tlien  strangers  and  darkness  ver 
eto. 

Selecting  from  the  retnms  the  1,1(X 
fears  of  600  girls  on  the  2S  topics,  w 
effect  of  sex : 


ThuDdor  and  lightning 

Persons , 

Reptiles 

Darl(iieN9 

Death , 

Domestic  animals 

Ratsaud  mice 

Insects , 

Ghosts 

Wiud 

End  of  world 

Water 

Robbers 

Mechanism 


Halea. 


1S5 

129 

123 

130 

74 

57 

13 

62 

35 
11 
62 
32 
31 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table 
and  lightning,  while  the  same  numb 
fear  of  the  end  of  the  world,  rats  an<l 
boys;  bat  boys  excel  girls  only  in  fcai 
boys  has  2.21  fears;  each  of  the  girls 

From  all  the  returns  516  boys,  with 
selected  according  to  age  as  follows : 


Age 


0-4 

4-7 

7-11 

11-15 

15-18 

18-20 

Total. 


There  are  36  boya  in  Table  38,  4  yea; 
girls  of  the  same  age  average  4.89  feai 
girls  4.62  fears  each. 

The  fears  of  the  boys  increase  from 
girls  increase  more  steadily  from  4  to 
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The  following  fears  show  decline  with  advancing  matnrity  in  both  sexes :  Meteors, 
clonds,  blood,  end  of  world,  being  kidnaped,  fairies,  loss  of  orientation,  shyness  of 
strangers:  but  the  following  fears  seem  to  increase:  Thunder  and  lightning,  rep- 
tiles, robbers,  self-consciousness,  machinery. 

While  many  special  fears  decline  and  others  increase  with  age,  many  infantile 
fears  remain  through  life. 

Class  Puxishmkxt. 

As  a  test  of  children's  ideas  of  class  punishment,  the  following  story  was  given 
under  direction  of  Caroline  Frear'  to  1,914  children:  "One day  tlie  teacher  left  the 
room  and  while  she  was  gone  several  children  in  the  room  began  to  make  a  noiso. 
The  teacher  heard  the  noise  as  she  was  coming  back,  bat  did  not  know  which  chil- 
dren were  ont  of  order,  and  none  of  the  class  would  tell  her.  So  she  kept  tlie  whole 
class  after  school.  Was  the  punishment  just  or  unjust,  and  why  t"  There  were  968 
boys  and  946  girls  ranging  in  age  from  7  to  16  years.  Each  age  for  each  sex  was  col- 
lected separately.  The  papers  were  collected  under  the  headings  "just"  and 
"unjust",  and  subheadings  for  the  reasons  why  just  or  unjust. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  all  the  children  considered  the  punishment  just,  17  per  cent 
unjust,  and  1  per  cent  gave  qualified  answers. 

The  per  cent  of  thoso  regarding  the  punishment  Just  decreases  very  slightly  with 
age,  as  the  following  chart  shows.  The  per  cent  of  those  regarding  it  unjust  increases 
very  slightly,  but  through  all  ages  the  proportion  of  tlioso  regarding  it  just  exceeds 
the  others  very  much. 

The  following  figures  show  the  age  tendency  in  groupings: 


Jiiat ... 
UAjust. 


7  to  0  years. 


Ptr  tent. 


12 


10  to  12  years. 


Ptr  cent. 


13  to  16  years. 


Per  cent. 


7S 
21 


This  may  show  tendencies,  decreasing  with  ago,  on  the  part  of  children  to  accept 
as  just  their  accustomed  experience. 

The  per  cents  for  the  reasons  under  "just"  are  made  out  on  the  number  of  "just" 
papers,  not  on  the  whole  number  of  papers,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  reasons 
under  "unjust." 

Forty-seven  of  those  who  considered  the  punishment  just  gave  as  the  reason  that 
the  class  would  not  tell  or  ought  to  tell  who  the  guilty  were.  The  statemeut  "ought 
to  toll"  increases  with  years. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  relative  appealing  power,  with  the  reasons 
given,  for  the  justice  of  the  punishment  powers  at  diiferent  years.  Age  tendencies 
are  noticeable. 

Table  39. — Itediont  for  justice  of  puniahment. 


CUm  wouldn't.  Drought  to.  tell 

Guilty  should  confens 

ClaaH  was  out  of  order 

Teaohor  did  not  know 

Sure  way  ofpunishing guilty.. 

Prevent  repetition 

To  find  out  the  guilty 

Ifo  reason 


7to» 
years. 


Per  cent 

39 

2 

25 

12 

1 

2 

1 

23 


10  to  12  {  13  to  16 
years.    |    years. 


I 
Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

SO 

7 
11 

10 
8 
7 
7 

4 
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17 
10 
4 
4 
3 
12 
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Folloiring  are  the  conclushnn: 

(a)  CbiloTon  accept  in  early  years  arbitrary  pnnislimcnt  enforced  Uy  authority. 
They  anbait  t«  «noh  pvoMiinent  leas  readily  as  age  IticreaMB. 

(i)  ChiUtren  hare  an  indraaninf;  setiite  of  their  vittne  as  iutHviAnals,  mrfl  increu- 
ingly 'tIciiMmil  the  proteetion  of  their  iii<Hvi<]nal  nghts. 

(c)  At  the  same  time  they  have  an  ivorcasiirg  eeose  of  social  resiwnsnAlHy  in  the 
hon«st  exposure  of  guilt. 

'Fba  above  oonclaHioos  seem  to  jiisUry  tfa«  foliowrng  peilaK»gical  aif^oatieu: 
Class  punishTneo*  siMnU  l>e  s«ed  less  with  oM»r  thou  witli  yomger  chtltltwa.  Ito 
use,  evun  with  younger  children,  is  qaestiouahle,  siuce  «  ooasidwahlo  noittar  ef 
these  react  strongly  Agaiast  it. 

Tine  faHrwiiqj;  xMitional  ooiielamonR  b««ir«a  th*  getter al  sukjeot  of  pnaiisbneiit, 
•nd  ceiUlriB  ^rMt  other  atndtes  have  already  sswrtea ; 

Im  early  ytam  th«  bsswb  of  justios  in  baJM>d  oa  ftelivg  aiwl  «ii  fiiith  iA  antkoitty. 
As  ago  iucreases  it  is  based  ou  roaHon  and  understanding. 

Young  children  regard  punislimeiit  as  a  Means  of  balancing  accounts  with  the 
oiTense.  Its  purpose  as  a  social  protectivo  measure — a  preventive  of  further  trouble — 
is  uuderstood  Wtter  as  ngn  increaaes. 

Monai.  EDUcxnoK. 

lu  order  to  study  moFal  education  from  the  side  of  intro^pectioB,  «  syllabus  oif 
tw«lve  aeotioBS  was  seni  ont  1>y  Preaiditnt  G.  Staaley  HoU.  The  fstnnis  from  this 
syllabus  have  been  worked  out  and  i>rc8ented  hy  J.  R.  Stre«*,"  feBow  hi  Clark  Uni- 
versity. The  replies  to  the  firxt  fhro  sections  were  of  such  a  tMiture  that  only  genexal 
results  are  given. 

KJUKSTIOXS. 

1.  Whatpoaishaitents  or  rewards  have  yon  e^«r  had  that  4iA  yon  good  «t  barmff 
State  the  case  and  its  results. 

Of  tho  1^  |>«rsoBS  Tepftrting  104  gi>-o  lnstauci>8  of  punishiaent,  6B  speak  of  being 
benefited  and  38  as  being  iajuved  by  the  pnniKbment. 

Con»oteac«  cam*. 

Src.  III.  State  aitsw««n8cienoe  oases  in  ysvnelf  orotkers.'deBeribing  the  cirrnim- 
stances  that  Iielped  or  confuReil  tliem. 

The  following  cases  were  presetited: 

Studying  on  Soaday,  7;  dandn;:,  4;  <wot4;itigonSmiday,  S;  reading  fiction  on  S(m> 
■day,  3 ;  'Card  placing,  2 ;  theater  going,  2 ;  Samtay  OKCursions,  2 ;  waltzing  with  yonng 
Men,  2;  pli^i^ansm,  2;  Cbristian  activity,  1;  Sunday  traveling,  1;  betting,  1;  eon- 
fcsAi«D«f  misdeeds,  1;  boating  on  Sunday,  I ;  party  going,  1;  alcoholic  drinking,  1 ; 
attending  social  entertainments,  1. 

Thero  was  nothing  to  show  thjit  conscience  playg  any  great  factor  in  life  before  the 
a^e  of  9,  and  very  little  mention  was  made  of  it  before  13.  The  oases,  however,  are 
altogether  too  few  to  make  any  generalized  conclnsion  concerning  the  age  at  which 
conseienco  becomes  a  potent  element  in  the  individual,  yet  it  may  be  premised  that 
it  does  not  reveal  its  existence  at  as  early  u>  age  as  many  would  believe.  The  writer 
knows  a  child  in  whom  it  was  abnormally  developed  at  the  age  of  3.  Impulse  gov- 
erns most  of  the  nctivities  of  early  childhood. 

Direct  mor«l  9diieati0n. 

See.  IV.  What  Iios  been  the  effect  on  yourself  or  others  of  direct  moral  inculcation, 
whether  at  home  in  the  form  of  a  plain  talk,  a  good  dressing  down,  or  advice  not 
•ought,  01-  preaching  in  «ud  out  of  the  pnlpit,  and  soliool  or  ooUeKS  instruction  in 
moraUf    What  book,  system,  or  idea  in  oaoh  havx  t>ecn  morally  belpfiil  f 

The  returns  ore  filled  with  snch  statemeuta  as  "Preaching  oi  advice  unsought  has 
sever  done  me  good;  suggestion  has." 

Tho  boys  were  almost  nnanimous  in  commendiu:;  ths  effects  of  a  good  plain  t.tlk, 
\m\  none  ha<I  a  word  to  say  against  a  good  dressing  down.  Many  spoke  very  grate* 
'ully  for  having  bad  puuishnicnt  in  due  season.  It  does  seem  that  there  comes  a 
oeriod  in  tho  cxistenoeof  many  a  yonth  when  he  conceives  the  idea  that  be  is  lord  of 
creation  and  his  fatnre  nsefolness  as  a  member  of  society  depends  upon  tho  tbotoagh 
eradication  of  this  disease  of  his  system  by  tho  faithAil  and  energetic  administration 
of  birch  tonic 
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Direct  religions  i*eutcatio». 


Sec.  v.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  direct  religions  incntcation  and  what  changes 
of  religions  views  have  affected  yonr  moral  conduct,  your  coascienoe,  and  sense  of 
rigbtf     Have  liberalizing  theological  opinions  made  you  better  or  worse,  and  howt 

Sixty-eight  returns  were  received  to  this  section. 

•  •  #  «  •  •  • 

Of  those  reporting,  50  say  they  were  benefited  by  direct  religions  inculcation,  5 
that  they  were  injured,  while  3  say  they  were  affected  in  no  way;  10  mentioned 
example  with  some  precept. 

Proper  books  seem  to  pilay  an  important  fnnction  in  religions  edncation. 

Very  few  mentioned  iiberalizing  theological  opinions  (8),  and  they  put  an  inter- 
pretation on  these  words  that  is  not  osnal.  The  returns  clearly  point  to  the  impor- 
tant  duty  of  parents  and  friends  to  give  proper  religions  instruction  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Influence  of  teacher. 

Src.  VI.  Reflect  which  teacher  or  teachers  from  kindergarten  to  college,  or  pro- 
fessional school,  or  in  Sunday  school  you  have  liked  best  and  been  inflnenced  most 
by,  and  then  try  to  state  wherein  the  inflneoce  was  felt.  What  Qualities  impressed 
you  most,  and  howt  i.  e.,  account,  if  yon  can,  for  the  exceptional  influence  of  that 
particular  teacher.  Was  it  generally  felt,  or  peculiar  to  yon  and  yonr  setf  Was  it 
connected  with  dress,  manner,  voice,  good  looks,  religious  activity  or  piety,  bear- 
ing, learning,  etc.,  and  how  did  each  salient  quality  affect  yout 

This  question  was  answered  by  23  boys  nod  160  girls.  As  few  gave  the  exact  time 
of  the  influence,  no  table  can  be  prepared  w^hicli  might  go  to  show  the  age  at  which 
the  young  are  most  susceptible  to  impressions  from  the  teacher. 

An  endeavor  has  also  been  made  to  discover  whether  male  teachers  exert  a  greater 
inflnence  over  boys  than  do  female  teachers,  and  vice  versa  for  the  girls,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  general  impression  one  gets  from  the  returns  the  attempt  has 
not  been  fruitful. 

From  the  showing  of  the  table  and  the  testimony  of  the  writers  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  an  unconscious  educative  force  emanating  from  the  teacher's  per'' 
sonality,  and  so  operating  upon  the  pupil  as  to  become  a  powerfal  formative  agent 
in  the  development  of  his  character. 

Second.  This  ibrce,  being  nnconHcions  in  its  origin  and  in  its  attracting  and  trans- 
forming effect  upon  the  plastic  nature  of  the  young,  has  its  origin  in  what  the 
teacher  is  rather  than  iu  what  he  says. 

Third.  It  is  a  signiticant  fact  that  149  out  of  a  possible  183  mention  the  manner 
of  the  teacher  as  exerting  such  an  influence  over  their  natures.  It  has  been  said  of 
more  than  one  man — as  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham — that  "everybody  felt  there  was 
something  liner  in  the  man  than  anything  he  ever  said."  It  is  this  very  something 
in  the  teacher  that  will  go  down  deeper  than  his  words  and  either  purify  or  befoul 
the  springs  of  action  in  his  pupils. 

Table  40. 


Point  of  intluoDce  (by  LOO  girls) 


Manner 

Keligion 

Precepts 

Loaruiug 

Voice 

Life 

Personal  interest 

Gooi)  looks 

Dress 

LoTO  for  study 

Bearing 

lutiirest  in  teaching  . 

Language 

Patience  and  Justice. 

Self-control 

Love  for  truth 

Praise 

Conscientiousness . . . 
Musical  ability 


114 
» 

41 
47 
35 
39 
33 
34 
17 
22 
14 
10 
10 
9 
3 
3 


128 
60 
4> 
S3 
SI 
44 
42 
30 
37 
21 
25 
16 
14 
14 
11 
3 
4 
3 
2 


Point  of  inttuonoo  (by  23  boys) 


Manner 

Personal  iut<-rest  . . . . 

Religious 

Good  looks 

learning 

Voice 

Precepts 

Life 

Love  for  truth 

Interest  in  teaching  . 
Patience  and  Justice. 

Langaage 

Self-control 

Bearing 

Dress 

Love  for  atody 

Praise 

Conscientiousness  ... 
Music 


Sex  of 

teacher. 

•a 

q 

§ 

;^ 

& 

7 

14  1 

5 

4 

0 

8 

1 

e 

2 

4 

0 

« 

5 

«' 

1 

3 

3 

« 

1 

o  1 

1 

2 

2 

0  1 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

21 
9 
8 
7 
G 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
8 
2 
i 
1 
0 
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Foartli.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  what  attracts  the  pupil  is  the  externals.  Voice, 
dress,  good  looks,  manners,  religious  aotiTlty  far  overtop  the  deeper  moral  elements; 
but  these  would  be  of  but  little  avail  did  not  a  teacher  possess  a  personality  whereby 
love,  obedience,  and  respect  may  be  inspired.  Teacher's  life  and  actions  most  har- 
monize. Example  and  precept  are  yokefellows,  and  ohildien  are  intensely  keen  in 
observing  any  disparity  between  them.  The  teacher's  personality  determines  his 
worth  and  moral  influence.  He  who  would  rule  the  little  child  and  mold  him  into 
pare,  noble,  useful  manhood  must  himself  1>e  a  model  of  virtue.  How  pertinent  is 
the  r|uestion,Is  not  a  teacher  l>om  rather  than  made  I 

Fi  rth.  The  difference  in  the  general  character  of  the  replies  given  by  the  boys  from 
those  of  the  girls  suggests  one  of  two  things :  Either  the  boys  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  introspection  to  the  same  desree  as  do  girls,  or  else  they  seriously  suffer  by 
passing  the  period  of  early  youth  wholly  under  the  intluence  of  female  teachers.  As 
Doya  detest  effeminate  qualities  in  boys,  there  can  not  be  in  the  female  teacher  as  in 
the  male  the  same  inspiration  and  incitement  to  develop  the  manly  virtues. 

Sixth.  Far  more  powerful  than  ethical  handbooks  is  moral  life. 

Influence  of  companiont. 

Sec.  VII.  What  playmates,  intimate  cronies,  or  friendships  have  you  had  that 
affect«d  your  moral  nature  for  good  or  for  badf  Describe  couciseiy  each  such  per- 
son physically  and  psychically.  What  temperament  and  what  were  the  qualities  that 
especially  intlaeuced  yon,  and  howt    What  is  your  own  temperament  f 

Nearly  200  replies  were  given  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire.  They  furnish  some 
interesting  material  couceruiug  the  mauner  in  which  social  environment  operates. 

The  good  results  produced  by  companionship  are :  Kindness  and  sympathy,  girls, 
32 — boj's,  6;  manners,  30 — 6;  self-control,  20 — 5;  Christian  virtues,  20—4;  religious 
influence,  22 — 1;  disposition  improved,  15^8;  consideration  of  others,  19—4;  sense 
of  truth,  14 — 3;  a;stbetio  tastes,  15 — 2;  stndiousness,  12 — 2;  ambition,  10—2;  judi- 
ciousness, 9 — 3;  determination  to  overcome  obstacles,  5 — 1;  truer  views  of  life,  6 — 1; 
greater  love  for  parents,  3 — 0. 

The  evil  effects  were  shown  in:  General  conduct,  15—14;  general  morals,  20 — 6; 
untruthfulness,  15—4;  evil  thoughts,  12 — 5;  boisterous  aud  rough,  10 — 1;  seltishuess, 
10 — 2;  disobedient,  5 — 3;  swearing,  4—4;  neglectful  of  duty, 5 — 2;  irreligioDS,  5—1; 
slang,  3 — 3;  smoking,  0--4;  temper,  2 — 1;  neglectful  of  home,  2—0;  love  of  dress, 
2—0;  sarcastic,  1 — 0;  stealing,  1 — 0. 

Au  interesting  table  was  obtained  which  went  to  show  that  the'age  at  which  those 
external  influences  are  most  felt  is  from  10  to  15  years.  The  curve  reaches  its  high- 
est point  at  puberty.  The  potency  of  companionship  for  good  or  evil  is  further 
sbown  by  the  fact  that  only  10  returns  refused  to  acknowbjdge  themselves  in  any 
way  iudebti'd  to  their  associates  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  sociul 
milieu  is  a  moral  factor  second  only  to  that  of  the  home. 

Only  6  girls  were  influenced  by  boy  companions,  5  for  good  and  1  for  evil. 
Three  boys  were  affected  by  girls,  1  for  good  nud  2  for  evil.  Two  girls  speak  of 
being  influenced  for  good  by  making  some  lads  their  companions  and  trying  to 
reform  them. 

This  practice  can  not  bo  too  severely  condemned.  The  wail  of  many  a  broken- 
honrted  wife  aud  of  social  castaways  is:  "  I  thought  I  could  reform  him."  Parents 
(ihuuld  never  be  so  iudisoreet  as  to  permit  their  sons  and  daughters  to  undertake 
such  doubtful  tasks.  The  intense  snbtility  and  efficiency  of  suggestion  has  been 
fully  shown  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Small.    (See  Fed.  Sem.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2.) 

Au  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  part  played  by  temperament  in  these  associa- 
tions, but  here  the  answers  were  too  confused  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation ;  46  were  attracted  by  persons  of  the  opposite  disposition,  43  by  similar, 
60  gave  no  clue,  and  50  confused  the  matter. 

Ethical  relations  tcith  parentt. 

Skc.  VIII.  What  were  your  ethical  relations  with  your  parents  f  What  kind  of 
personal  influence  emanated  from  your  father  and  from  your  mother  t  What  in  their 
example  and  in  their  precepts  affected  you  t    Give  incidents  aud  details. 

•*  •  »  •  •  »  fc 

The  ethical  relations  with  parents,  with  two  exceptions,  were  always  described 
as  of  a  pleasant  and  helpful  nature.  The  intimacy  existing  between  mother  and 
child  seemed  to  be  more  marked,  even  among  the  boys,  than  that  between  father 
and  son,  or  daughter.  This,  however,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  external  business  rela- 
tion of  the  father,  which  occupied  his  time  and  attention.  The  following  tables 
show  the  manner  and  relation  of  the  parental  influence : 

Fathers:  Christian  consistency,  31—0;  hatred  of  falsehood,  22 — 4;  generosity, 
19 — 1;  honesty,  15—4;  kindness,  12 — 2;  Justioe,  10 — 0;  forgiving  spirit,  9—0;  hatred 
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of  eowip,  9 — 0;  vnaoKMbDcaii,  7— O;  8al 
S — S;  peneveraaoa,  i — 0;  ^atisaon,  4- 
taates,  8 — %;  aelf-respect,  8— -0;  deciaiau 
<a*l  •!' tauiper,  'J—«;   gralitvAts,  2 — 0; 
1 — 1;  obedMno!.  0 — 2;  skeptiaii  idem,  ] 

MoUieis:  Christiaa  virtaea,  70 — 4);  nr. 
18 — 2;  sympatlif,  1:8—0^  tfce  KoUlen  rnW 
■ffiBctMD,  13—1;  listrrd  of  I'ahehaod, 
dences,  10 — 1;  aesthetic  tastes,  11 — 6; 
1 — 3;  i«TenBni«  mad  respeet,  3—0;  par 
•««arta);.  0—2;  love  Atraainnia,  1—0; 
«— 1;  KiUe  readiag,  0—1;  6sl>hatii  •!«< 

Frooi  llwae  taUea  it  ia  aafe  te  eoaclnd< 
■aoral  UKAoatoe  of  th«  parents  dii«  to 
Nearly  all  tb«  fiiBdamental  «<nistititent 
there  is  no  just  reaaon  to  doolirt  tiiat  tli 
ai  potent  ns  that  of  the  mother  did  ho  c 
does  the  mother. 

Second.  Moral  training  is  not  the  <-.s 
ethienl  people  advocate,  but  is  the  Hafo 
paititmlarly  the  eiDotioiiM,  and  lias  its  ro 
pervade  chiM  life.  'Wordsworth  truly  ai 
The  pareut  stands  in  such  relation  to  tl 
deed  germ  and  so  nurture  it  that  it  will 
character. 

Third.  PosFvssittf;  as  tbey  do  tfce  ear, 
papeats  hare  it  within  tlwir  power  t«  de 
■say  ■whib.  It«noo  if  they  wx>nld  fcnt  p 
family,  tmA.  would  4le^'«te  thoranelres  a 
as  they  do  saw  to  the  ways  of  faxhionahl 
the  soiicitonsnees  that  tJtey  eiwcise  iti 
problem  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  th< 

AdttU 

Sue.  IX.  Ha\-c  other  persons  tbsTi  the 
yon  had  special  attractions  or  repnUiont 
the  Slime  or  o])posit«  srx,  or  to  whom  j'l 
fereuce  in  coufideDtial  uiatterst    Dettcril 


The  nninker  who  answered  tlio  qnestio 

Four  boys  were  attracted  by  mules  ol 
elderly  iewaiea.  The  reasons  giv  en  fur  tl 
iatellectnal  endowments  and  practical  e: 
Bess,  Bianncra,  Christian  virtues,  opjiOHit 

Twelve  females  were  attracted  by  male 
The  reasons  given  fur  forming  the  fricndt 
acter,  4;  synpatiiy,  3;  gifts,  2;  minister 
With  the  females :  Christian  character,  ll 
manners,  4j  kindness,  3;  cheerful ik>b8,  2 

Eleven  girls  speak  af  making  younget 
aaiue  of  youager  girls. 

No  very  definite  reeults  oeocemiag  t^o 
iMit  the  foUowiBg  were  clearly  meatione 
changed,  3;  kindlier  natnre,  3;  snnnieri 
views  strengthened,  2;  acquired  a  conten 
1 ;  truer  conceptions  of  womanhood,  1 ; 
developed  my  temper,  1;  clearer  sense  of 
lug  rompmiioas,  1;  learacd  to  swear,  1; 

Twenty-one  oases  of  repnlxion  are  im 
repulsion  inahnostcvrrycase  began  with 
are:  Self-assertion,  4;  manners,  3;  style 
ance,  1;  physical  deformity,  1;  awe,  I; 

Tlie  Moat  striUtif;  potat  brought  oat  in 
baa  in  briaghsg  into  aasoeiation  the  yootl 
passed  by,  whUe  tk«  kiMi,  geaeroos,  pirn 
the  lad,  and  with  her  symtiathy  and  inte 
paths  of  rectitude. 

Seoand.  The  «videBoa  is  rery  clear  tiu 
faaa  been  beneficial,  only  two  instaacea  li 
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may  conclnde  that  if  parents  have  neither  the  time  uor  the  diBposition  to  become 
the  companions  and  gnides  of  their  offisprins,  they  can  do  the  child  no  better  serr- 
ice  than  to  encourage  him  to  form  a  close  friendship  vrith  some  pare  soul  who  is 
interested  in  tho  elevation  of  humanity. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  influence  of  tho  preceding  four  classes.  The 
teacher  seems  to  stimulate  the  accessories  of  character,  such  as  manners,  sense  of 
social  and  civil  relationshixM,  ambition,  tastes,  etc.  The  parent  devBlops  tho  funda- 
mentals, such  as  sympathy,  reverence,  love,  sense  of  tmto,  justice,  meroy,  kindness, 
meekness,  jpatience,  etc. 

Companions  develop  the  social  qualities,  and  afford  practical  application  of  tho 
teachings  of  tho  home  and  school,  and  prepare  the  boy  or  girl  for  the  further  duties 
of  citizenship  by  cultivating  the  sense  of  independence,  inaividnality,  altruism,  etc. 

Tho  infiuence  exerted  by  the  foarth  is  ratber  of  an  advisory  nature.  Many  of 
them,  however,  become  ideals  to  the  yonng,  and  thus  atimnlate  healthy  gro-nrtb. 

In  the  present  constitution  of  social  life  these  four  factors  will  operate  in  either  a 
beneficial  or  injarions  manner  upon  the  growing  boy  and  girl.  It  becomes  the  parents' 
therefore,  to  see,  first,  that  their  o\\-n  life  and  home  are  right,  then  to  guard  their 
child  from  nndae  contamination  from  a  corrupted  milien.  This  can  be  accomplished, 
not  by  building  a  wall  around  the  child,  but  by  erecting  a  wall  within  him,  which 
most  be  razed  before  the  enemy  can  take  possession.  In  other  words,  get  the  child 
interested  in  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  so  that  the  obscene  and  degrading  will 
have  no  attraction  for  him. 

Children  have  certain  inalienable  rights  which  fatherhood  and  motherhood  mnst 
recognize.  They  have  a  right  to  stand  first  in  the  affections,  the  interest,  and  the 
endeavors  of  tho  parent;  they  have  a  right  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  encour- 
aging in  the  parent  lifej  they  hare  a  right  to  find  their  home  the  most  pleasant  spot 
on  earth;  they  hare  a  right  to  all  the  means  of  refinement  that  lie  within  tho  limits 
of  the  parents'  purse;  they  have  a  right  to  proper  food  and  clothing  for  the  body, 
but  equally  as  great  a  right  to  mental  and  moral  nourishment,  that  neither  body 
nor  soul  may  be  atrophied ;  they  have  a  right  to  have  tho  laws  of  their  development, 
both  physiological  and  psychical,  well  understood  and  held  sacred  by  those  in 
authority  over  them ;  they  have  a  right  to  have  their  better  nature  so  strengthened 
that  when  the  seeds  of  evil  speech  and  evil  action  fall  upon  th^ir  life  they  will  take 
no  deep  and  abiding  root,  because  tho  soil  is  already  oceupied  by  flowers  and  the 
fruits  of  better  hopue. 

<jl<IM<!«. 

Skc.  X.  WhatgameshaTeyoopreferredaudwhathas  been  thcirinOuencein  devel- 
oping manliness  or  womanliness,  seose  of  justice  and  fiur  play,  honesty,  perseverance, 
hardtbood,  physical  strength,  and  what  recreations  do  you  prefer,  and  why  t  What 
is  their  eft'ectt 

Tho  following  list  shows  the  games  played  by  tho  girls : 

Hide  and  seek,  56;  croquet,  43;  tag,  41;  tennis,  36;  checkers,  23;  parchesi,  23; 
aothors,  10;  dolls,  18:  house,  17;  cards  16;  baseball,  15;  blind  mail's  buff,  15;  pigs 
in  clover,  12;  prisoner  s  base,  12;  jackstones,  11;  Jumping  rope,  9;  halma,  9;  dominoes, 
9;  I  spy,  6;  chess,  5;  duck  on  tho  rock,  5;  fox  and  geese,  5;  hopscotch,  tiddledy 
wlnks,'5;  school,  5;  messenger  boy,  4;  old  maid,  4;  euchre,  4;  pussy  wants  a,  comer, 
4;  hoop  rolling,  3;  drop  the  haudkerobief,  puzzles,  whist,  marbles,  solitaire,  kick  tho 
wicket^  football,  3  each;  anagrams,  Autony  over,  colors,  shnttlecook,  battledore, 
basketball,  pull  away,  horse,  jackstraws,  casino,  seesaw,  mnmblety  peg,  bluebird, 
ambassadors,  robbers,  lotto,  black  bear.  2  each;  bean  bag,  fish  pontl,  twenty  ques- 
tions, hearts,  color  of  the  bird,  come  to  sapper,  dog  on  wood,  crack  tho  whip,  cha- 
rades, senso  steps,  hide  the  thimble,  puzzle  fifteen,  kick  the  can,  red  soldier  cap, 
cribbage,  bowling,  London  bridge  is  falling  do  wu,  Jacob  and  liacbol,  hare  and  hounds, 
my  ship's  arrived,  bright  idea,  spider  and  the  fly,  Louisa,  wild  hone,  golden  pave- 
ment, consequences,  snap,  hunt  the  slipper,  kick  the  stick,  geography  cards,  dice, 
Peter  Coddle's  dinner  jiarty,  putting  together  our  country,  princess  and  captain,  ten- 
pins, gymnasium,  cars,  cross  and  wood,  can  can,  old  witch,  running  on  cans,  walking 
on  stilts,  baokgiuiUBon,  crisscross,  bero  we  go  round  the  mulberry  tree,  tollgate, 
giants,  Copenhagen, needle'seye,  word  making,  catch,  jack-a-bow,  innocence  abroad, 
go  bang,  mother  goose,  catch  fish,  circus,  church,  babmintor,  Indians,  and  guessing 
games. 

Games  by  the  boys  are:  Basebidl,  14;  football,  9;  checkers,  8:  cards,  7;  tenniB,6; 
marbles,  4;  tag,  4;  croqaet,  4;  bowling,  3;  hide  and  seek,  '■>;  dominoes,  2;  pool,  2; 
ti^er,  1;  blind  man's  baff,  jumping  rope,  little  old  man,  mossy,  shinny,  hide  the 
thimble,  forfeits,  parchesi,  chess,  tit-tat-toe,  quoit-s,  billiards. 

Xu  regard  to  the  moral  import  of  games,  the  following  classification  shows  tho  way 
they  aro  viewed  by  tho  boys  and  girls : 
5^^    iromanlineai. — Dolls,  17 ;  house,  12 ;  school,  3. 
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Manlineti. — Ball,  12  'football  6,  baseball  6);  tennis,  1;  cricket,  1. 

Mental  power. — Aathora,  5;  checkers,  3;  music,  2;  cbesH,  1;  cards,  1;  parcbosi,  1; 
charades,  1;  ball,  1;  my  ship's  come  home,  1;  anagrams,  1;  putting  our  country 
together,  1. 

I'ertererauee. — Pigs  in  clover,  9;  parchesi,  9;  tennis,  9;  checkers,  8;  ball,  8;  cro- 
quet, 5:  halma,  5;  cards,  5;  puzzles,  5;  hide  and  seek,  5;  I  spy,  2;  authors,  2;  tag,  2; 
chess,  2;  tiddledy  wiuks,  2|  black  bear,  1;  robber,  puss  in  corner,  backgammon, 
crisscross,  anagrams,  solitaire,  duck  on  rock,  the  spider  and  the  fly,  uiessenger 
force,  jacks,  1  each. 

Jutiioe  and  fair  vlafi. — Croquet,  22;  hide  and  seek,  18;  cards,  14;  checkers,  12; 
ball,  12;  authors,  7;  tag,  6;  parchesi,  6;  tennis,  6;  halma,  4;  blind  man's  buff,  4;  I 
BP7>  3;  jacks,  3;  prisoner's  base,  2;  hunt  the  slipper,  black  bear,  puss  in  comer,  back- 

fammon,  crisscross,  tollgate,  pozzies,  bowling,  dominoes,  hopscotch,  auibassodor, 
right  idea,  Indians,  tenpins,  lotto,  chess,  innocence  abroa<l,  messengi^r  force, 
quoits,  1  each. 

Houentj/. — Croquet,  19;  hide  and  seek,  18;  cards,  12;  checkers,  11;  parchesi,  7; 
ball,  7;  authors,  6;  blind  man's  buff,  5;  jacks,  6;  tennis,  4;  I  spy,  3;  tag,  2;  halma,  2; 
prisoner's  base,  2;  hunt  the  slipper,  black  bear,  puss  in  corner,  tollgate,  fish  pond, 
seven  steps,  colors,  hopscotch,  chess,  tiddledy  winks,  innocence  abroad,  go  bang,  1 
each. 

Cheating, — Cards,  4;  checkers,  1;  oroqnet,  1;  dominoes,  1. 

The  recreations  mentioned  by  the  girls  are :  Walking,  3.^;  rowing,  35;  rcading,33; 
skating,  32;  dancing,  31;  driving,  %;  bicycling,  20;  riding,  14;  music,  14;  swim- 
ming, 4;  coasting,  3;  sailing,  3;  talking,  3;  rambling  in  the  woods,  3;  theater,  2; 
fancy  work,  2;  springboard,  1;  billiards,  1;  tennis,  1;  Indian  club»,  1;  day  dream- 
ing, 1. 

By  the  boys:  Bicycling,  7;  swimmine,  7;  skating,  4;  riding,  3;  gymnastics,  3; 
fishing,  2;  struUiug  in  the  woods,  2;  walking,  2;  residing,  2;  rowing,  2;  hunting,  1; 
sailing,  1;  driving,  1;  music,  1;  bowling,  1;  dancing,  1. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  choice  of  a  certain  recreation  was,  in  almost  every 
instance,  "for  physical  development." 

A  number  of  other  reasons,  however,  were  assigned,  such  as — 

Dancing. — Mere  pleasure,  develops  the  rhythmic  sense,  makes  one  graceful,  enliv- 
ens the  spirits,  gives  pleasant  associations. 

Theater  going. — Pleasure,  mental  improvement,  develops  the  sympathetic  side. 

Mu$ic. — Brings  rest  and  makes  one  more  cheerful,  stirs  one's  dee]>or  nature, 
produces  a  feeling  of  8ul)]imity,  develops  the  aesthetic  side. 

Fithing. — Develops  patience  and  perseverance. 

foicKn^.— Produces  physical  strength  and  control  of  muscular  power. 

liicgcling. — For  physical  development,  gives  a  sense  of  freedom  and  of  iiidependenre, 
a  groat  brigbtener  of  spirits.     The  motion  is  fuscinatin;;,  pleasure,  power  to  travel. 

liowing. — Pliysical  strength,  restful. 

Skating. — Physical  development,  sense  of  freedom,  hardihood,  produces  a  better 
mood. 

Bathing. — Pleasure. 

Heading. — Takes  my  attention  from  my  studies,  develops  sympathy,  improves  the 
mind,  corrects  one's  views  of  life,  pleasure;  one  said:  "makes  me  unsociable  and 
selliNh." 

Riding. — Physical  health,  restful,  brings  one  into  contact  with  nature,  revives 
drooping  spirits. 

Walking. — Health,  communion  with  nature,  spiritual  uplift,  produces  a  better 
mood,  pleasure. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  great  incentive  to  recreation  is  the  necessity  of 
outdoor  exorcise  for  health.  The  choice,  however,  is  chietty  determined  by  the 
pleasure  produced.  The  majority  of  returns  state  that  they  saw  no  particular 
moral  worth  in  their  pastinicH.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  even  these  may  be 
made  the  means  of  strengthening  the  moral  sense,  and  the  writers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  unconsciously,  from  those  avocations,  there  has  accrued  to  all  those  reporting 
some  moral  wealth. 

The  returns  give  clear  evidence  in  regard  to  the  educative  value  of  plavs.  By 
them  there  is  developed  justice,  moderation,  self-control,  trnthfuluess,  loyalty, 
brotherly  love,  courage,  perseverance,  resolution,  perception,  prudence,  forbearance, 
sympathy,  a  training  of  nand,  eye,  limb,  and  of  the  faculties  of  judgment.  Provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  a  child  to  express  and  develop  his  own  inner  life  through 
this  spontaneous  and  pleasurable  means.  All  writers  on  education  have  recognized 
the  value  of  play.  An  article  by  Mr.  Johnson,  on  "  Kilucation  by  plays  and  came!*," 
is  found  in  tne  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  while  President  Hairs  8tory 
of  a  Sand  I'ile  is  a  classic. 
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Reading,  etc. 

Skc.  XI.  What  Btndies,  enbjecta,  or  linvs  of  reading;;,  or  iutollcrtiial  interest  hare 
affected  yon  fur  ^ood  or  lor  bad,  aud  howf  Did  mathematics  deeply  iiupreiw  you 
'witli  universal  law,  astrouoniy  with  sublimity  aud  reverence,  chemistry  with  tiie 
order  of  the  iDtiuitesimal,  botany  and  zoology  with  the  miracalous  nature  and  per- 
sistence of  lifef  Have  you  experienced  special  interest  in  any  lino  of  study;  and 
if  so,  c.in  you  tell  what  it  is  abont  it  that  attracts  you,  aud  how  it  has  affected 
you  fur  goodt  Can  you  describe  or  account  for  any  aversiou  you  have  felt  for  any 
special  stndy  t 

The  folio  wing  table  shows  the  subjects  which  seemed  to  have  exerted  a  good  influ- 
ence upon  the  stud<>nt:  Psychology,  23;  literature,  18;  history,  17;  geography  5; 
mathematics,  3;  botany,  2;  zoology,  2;  grammar,  1;  drawing,  1;  manual  training, 
2;  mechanical  drawing,  1;  physiology,  1. 

The  sulijects  that  have  bad  au  evil  effect  are:  Manual  training,  4 ;  physiology,  2; 
psychulugy,  1;  literature,  1.    Novel  reading  is  also  mentioned  by  1. 

lu  reply  to  the  question.  Did  mathematics  impress  you  with  natural  lawf  24 
girls  nnd  2  buys  answered  yes^  and  49  girls  and  4  buys  no. 

Did  astronomy  with  sublimity  and  reverence f    Yes,  44  girls,  2  boys;  no,  2  girls. 
Did  chemistry  with  the  order  of  the  infinitesimalf    Yes,  17  girls,  1  boy ;  uo,  3  girls. 
Did  botany  and  zoology  with  the  miraouluas  nature  and  persistence  of  lifet    Yes, 
70  girls,  5  boys  J  no,  5  girls. 

The  subjects  in  which  special  interest  was  taken  are:  Mathismatics,  28;  literature, 
23;  history,  23;  psychology,  20;  botany,  16;  zoology,  11;  geography,  10;  drawing, 
5;  grammar,  3;  music,  3;  physics,  3;  poetry,  2;  manual  training,  2;  physiology,  1. 
Special  aversion  was  felt  for  the  following  subjects,  and  the  reasons  assigned  were 
(1)  they  were  poorly  taught,  (2)  the  learner  had  no  gift  along  that  line:  Mauiial 
training,  16;  mathematics,  12;  gramiuar,  11;  history,  10;  geography,  5;  latin,  5; 
algebra,  4;  rhetoric,  3;  geometry,  1;  spelling,  1;  physiology,  1;  drawing,  1; 
arithmetic,  1. 

GENERAL  CONCI.USI0X8. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  pedantry  to  build  any  elaborate  system  of  moral  peda- 
gogy on  such  a  limited  supply  of  data.  Neither  would  it  be  wise  to  indulge  in  any 
metaphysical  speculations,  as  the  material  is  at  best  one  sided.  Before  any  satis- 
factory conclusions  can  be  drawn  a  study  muKt  bo  made  of  persons  whose  conduct 
might  be  designated  as  moral  laxity,  a  stndy  similar  to  the  oue  presented  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Dawson  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  December,  18^6.' 

Five  important  fitcts  or  principles  are  clearly  suggested  by  the  above  material. 

First.  Moral  action  in  early  period  of  life,  and  even  in  early  manhood  and  woinan- 
linod,  is  a  matter  of  imitation  aud  suggestion  rather  than  of  intellect.  The  great 
r(>le  played  by  snggeRtiim  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Small.' 

Second.  Though  children nre bom  withthoseiiso  of  theoughtnessout  of  which  the 
moral  nature  grows,  yet  this  would  avail  nothing  did  not  parents  furnish  the 
growing  boy  or  girl  with  clear  conceptions  of  the  moral  content  of  life,  i.  e., 
mstmot  bira  or  her  thoroughly  in  all  the  principles  that  teach  duty  to  God  and  man. 

Third.  It  is  very  evident  that  much  of  the  moral  excellence  of  the  character  of 
many  of  those  reporting  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  hereditary  influence  that 
gathered  round  them  at  their  birth.    Blood  does  count  forsomething  with  a  vengeance. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Dawson,  above  referred  to,  goes  to  show  that  of  the  52  moral 
delinquents  personally  studied  by  him  the  most  of  them  "had  parents  that  were 
intemperate,  improvident,  or  criminal.''  When  bad  environment  had  joined  hands 
with  this  bad  heredity  uothiug  short  of  a  miracle  could  stay  the  influences  that 
were  driving  these  same  boys  and  girls  to  the  reformatories. 

The  point  is  (a)  "The  heredity  of  the  child  should  be  as  carefully  studied  as  the 
strain  of  the  cattlo  with  which  the  farmer  would  stock  his  acres,  and  any  physical 
weakness  or  tendency  to  evil  in  his  ancestry  should  be  made  known  to  him  in  order 
that  he  may  be  on  his  guard  lest  the  enemy  thatlurks  in  ambuscade  in  his  very  veins 
may  attack  him  onawarr«;  (b)  The  forces  of  environment  should  bo  so  controlled 
as  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  any  hereditary  taint  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
aud  develop  any  predispositions  to  moral  rectitude  and  manliness  of  life." 

Fourth.  The  supremo  aim  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher  should  be  to  establish 
definite,  strong,  correct  habits.  True  morality  consists  as  much  in  doing  as  in  being. 
Habits  aro  the  induced  states  of  mind  or  body  by  means  of  which  the  latent  power 
is  transformed  into  an  efl'ective  process,  and  becomes  active  rather  than  passive. 


'"The  suggestibility  of  children."    Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2.    See 
p.  1310. 
'See  p.  1321. 
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Tbeir  importance  is  recognized  in  the  mechanical  world.  The  intellrctunl  and  moral 
spheren  bnve  indeed  been  slow  to  acknowledge  their  worth.  Manual  habits  enable 
the  mechanic  to  produce  the  finished  article;  moral  habits  the  boy  or  girl  to  main- 
tain a  blameless  Character  nnder  every  circumstance  of  life.  Sonud  knowledge  of 
moral  truth  is  good,  bat  sonnd  habits  of  moral  action  are  better. 

It  is  perhaps  universally  true  that  parents  have  devoted  themaelves  assiduously 
to  the  instrnrtion  of  their  sous  and  daughters  rather  than  to  the  establishment  of 
habits.    The  natural  and  most  efi'ertive  means  has  thus  been  neglected. 

Fifth.  The  last  Ht.tge  is  the  paritication  of  the  child's  taste.  AH  children  are  Itorn 
with  impnlaes  .ind  desires  which  are  capable  of  unlimited  education.  In  the  early 
yearx  of  youth  they  are  tho  controlling  factors  of  the  child.  Intelligence  and  cou- 
ecicnce  assert  tbeir  sway  later.  Not  only  are  there  natural  tastes,  bat  there  are 
acqniretl  ones.  The  latter  are  much  more  namerous,  and  ore  the  direct  pro<laction 
of  environment.  According  as  one's  tastes  are  pure  and  ooble  so  will  be  the  life. 
Much  can  be  dune  to  surround  the  growing  soni  with  such  influences  as  will  make 
for  strong,  vigorous,  noble  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Sixth.  For  the  evolntion  of  the  ethical  consciousness  nothing  i>>  perhaps  better 
than  tho  arousing  of  the  religious  sentiments. 

Seventh.  He  woo  woold  lead  must  walk  in  the  way  himself. 

Eighth.  I^ve  and  faith  are  worth  more  than  knowledge  or  specific  forms  of 
government. 

Eyk  Dekei.'T.s  I.N  Stldents  ank  C'iuldrk.v. 

Professor  Swift,'  of  State  Normal  School  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  gives  the  condi- 
tion of  eyes  in  yonug  people  engaged  in  study.  The  testa  were  made  by  Or.  Alcorn. 
They  were  (1)  the  ordinary  tests  of  each  eye  for  vision;  (2)  the  card  test  for  a-stig- 
matism;  (3)  the  Maddox  multiple  rod  test  for  ronscle  trouble;  and  (4)  tho  diagnosing 
errors  of  refraction  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  one  nndergoiug  exami- 
nation was  20  feet  from  the  test  chart.  The  typo  used  was  Hermann  Snellen's.  The 
type  which  a  normal  eye  should  read  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  wan  i)  millimeters 
square.  This  represents  normal  vision  and  is  dexignatcd  by  twenty-twentieths. 
Over  300  of  different  ages  were  examined. 

Table  4t  shows  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  with  normal  vision  in  both  eyea  is 
much  greater  in  the  grammar  grades  than  in  the  normal  department.  There  seems 
to  be  a  steady  decrease  in  the  acuteness  of  vision  of  pupils  from  the  lower  grades  to 
the  higher.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  at  leaKt  one  eye  whose  viition  is 
not  normal. 

Tabu:  41. 


Viaiun. 


Normal  de 
'  partni«nt. 


ment        Pri...»r.v  rte- 


Twenty -twentletln  or  better 

Tweiity.tIiirtf<*tlmorbett«r,  butnotAoKoodafltwenty-twenfiftha. 
Tweni>-fortiptb» or  better,  but  not  m>  good  mi  Iweuty-tbirJietbs. 
Twenty -Rixtiethn  or  better,  bnt  not  so  f^ouil  aa  twrniy-fortii^tlm.. 
Twenty -ci^liticthA  or  better,  but  not  »o  gootl  iih  tweDiy-AixtiothH. 
Twenty  oue-huiulrod'Uid-twcutU'thii  or  better,  but  not  8o  go*id 

as  twenty  .eight  let  hfl 

Twenty  two  liuiitlreiltha  or  better,  bnt  not  ao  good  as  twenty 

one-htindredandtwi>utieths 

Below  twenty  twobuDdreillhj 


r*  ceni, 

14.30  I 

81.75  ' 

l:!.0«  i 

7.78  ■ 

2.72 

4.28  , 
4.28  I 


J-rr 


crnt.    ' 

21.42  1 

51. 7«  I 

9.52  I 

9.52  i 

2.M  I 

I 

2.  .18 


0.00  1 
0.00  , 


/Vr  ci^it. 
10.04 
.'.7. 14 
14. 2S 

2.M 
0.00 

4.76 

2.  M 
0.00 


As  u  normal  eye  reads  a  letter  il  millimeters  sipiare  at  a  distanre  of  20  feet,  the 
twenty-thirtieths  type  is  13  millimeters  square,  the  twenty-fortiotbs  18  millimeters, 
twenty-sixtieths  26  millimeters,  twenty-sixtieths  26  millimeters,  twenty -eightieths 
3.5  millimeters,  twenty  ono-hundred-and-twentietlis  52  millimeters,  and  twenty  two- 
hundredths  87  milliiiieters  square. 


'  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  V,  Xo.  2,  October,  1897. 
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oly  are  there  natural  tastes,  but  there  are 
re  numerous,  and  are  the  direct  nro<lnctlon 
ates  are  pure  and  noble  so  will  be  the  life, 
injr  soul  with  such  influences  as  will  make 

omanhood.  ,. .       .  ,         ,    .» 

»1  consciousness  nothing  is  perhaps  better 

icnts. 

Ik  in  the  way  himself. 

jore  than  knowledge  or  specific  forms  of 

VDENTS    ANI>  C'HILDRK.V. 

lool  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  gives  the  condi- 
study.  The  tests  were  made  by  Dr.  Alcorn. 
1  eye  for  vision;  (2)  the  card  test  for  awtig- 
jt  for  ronsclo  trouble;  and  (4)  the  diagnosing 
hthalmoscope.  The  one  nndergoiug  exami- 
The  typo  "sed  was  Hermann  Snellen's.  The 
at  a  distance  of  20  feet  was  9  millimeters 
and  is  deoignatcd  by  twenty-twentieths. 

d. 

of  pnpils  with  normal  vision  in  both  eyes  is 

lan  in  the  normal  department.    There  seems 

of  vision  of  pnpils  from  the  lower  grades  to 

pi]g  bave  at  least  one  eye  whose  vision  is 
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In  order  to  gain  some  criterion  of  the  value  of  educational  work  by  ascertaining 
the  attitude  of  children  toward  the  difl'erent  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  Dr.  Joseph 
S.  Taylor,'  principal  of  apublic  school  of  New  York,  had  the  following  four  questions 
submitted  to  th«  pnpils: 

"  1.  What  subject  oc  subjects  did  you  particularly  like  in  your  last  class  f 

"  2.  Why  did  you  take  themf 

"  3.  What  subject  or  subjects  did  you  pnrtirnlarly  dislikef 

"4.  Whyt" 

If  it  bo  admitted  that  a  suitable  subject  properly  tanghtshonld  interest  a  child,  it 
would  seem  that  where  inten'st  is  wanting  the  fault  must  bo  cither  in  the  course  of 
study  or  in  the  teaching,  or  in  both.  Such  was  the  point  oi  view  of  Dr.  Taylor  in 
making  this  investigation. 

The  number  of  pupils  examined  was  about  1,000,  but  only  756  papers  were  available. 
The  results  were  tabulated  by  ages,  grades,  subjects,  and  classes.  In  Tables  42  and 
43  are  given  the  results  by  ago  and  grade. 

Two  more  investigations  were  nndertakou,  aggregating  with  the  former  study 
returns  from  2,137  pnpils.  In  Tables  44  to  47  are  found  the  results  of  these  studies. 
No  children  below  the  third  grade  were  examined.  Table  42  shows  an  increased 
interest  of  the  pupils  as  they  advance  in~nge  and  grade;  this  is  in  a  boys'  school  of 
New  York.  Bat  in  Table  44,  representing  a  mixed  school,  there  is  a  noted  decline 
of  interest,  beginning  at  age  13,  for  both  hoys  and  girls.  This  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  teaching  in  the  fifth  grade.  In  preceding  grade  60  per  cent  of  the  girls  liked 
arithmetic,  here  only  20  per  cent. 

In  the  following  tables  the  figures  at  the  top  represent  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and 
'  the  gratles  from  which  they  had  been  promoted  ten  weeks  before.  Tbo  next  row  of 
figures  shows  the  number  of  pnpils  examined  in  each  age  and  grade.  All  other  figures 
are  percentoges,  showing  what  proportion  of  pupils  like  or  dislike  the  several  sub- 
jects of  study. 

Tablb  42. — Like*  and  ditUkrs — Xeir  York  boy$'  nchool. 
LIKES. 


NnmbcrrxamlQed 

Mnsie 

WritiDg 

Arithnietie 

Drawing 

Naturastudy 

KeadiDg 

Spelling 

Grammar  or  langnagefl. 

Geojo^pby 

Bistory 

AvOTag* 


Age.  Grade. 

8  !     »  I  10  '  11  ,  12  I  13  ,  14  I  15  I  16  I  17  '     3  I     4  1    5  I     6       7  '     8 

2  !  16  !  72  '140  'l75    179  ilU  '  45  |     9       4  '  75  'sSo  1198     94  '  W     37 


0 

0 : 

Si 

«i 

0 
0  I 

0  I 

0  ! 


1       1  I    u 

9  I  13  :  i« 


32     27  '  29     28  I  36  :  54 
37  ! 


40  ;  19  '  18  !  23 

0   3  ,  6  I  5  II 

50  ,  27  21  I  3«  23 

19  42  .22  i  27  I  34 

3  I  2  1  4  •  7  I  10 

50  I  26  33  26  '  29 

19  I  42  :  45  I  38  I  37 


II 

31  1 
40  . 
16  ■ 
28 
53 


Total. 
756 


0  , 

3  : 

00  ' 

100  I 

*  i 

0  ■ 

0  I 
3 

0  < 


0  I  2 
22  '  «  , 
44  I  29  ' 
24  I 


34  37  I  10  ■  18  19  ,  2: 


5  20  I  21  ,  19  I  19  22  '  29 

.,_  J  _  l___i I  ^1. 

>  Pedagogical  Seminary,  April,  1898,  p.  497. 
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Ta 
1)1: 


Ace 


8    I   0     10  ,  U     12 


NumberexamiiiKd !    2  '  10  i  72  140  ITS  I' 


Htuic '  0.0     6 

"Writinis i  0  |    0  ,    9 

Arithnicilc |  0  i  87    M 

Drawing I  0 

Nature  study ...I  0 

Rialing 1  0 


12    II 

I     0  '    4 
25 


Sl«-lliMg 100      21  !  15 

Grnniniar  or  laiiguajfes.i    0  i  13  (    3 
Ge-jsniphy 0  I  12    13 


Histury 0 


Average 5     19  ]  10 


14 
9 
0 
4 

9 
7 
14 
2  , 


Tahi.k  44. — Liken. 


Knmber  oxaminiMl  . 


Music 0 

Writing  a 

Aritlimetic 100 

Drawing 1(10 

Naturestudy 0 

Koniliug IIOO 

Spelling 100 

Granmiiir  or  languages- 

Gooj::rnpliy 

Hitttory 


Average  . 


a    15 


29     58     7< 


14  I   10 
24  I  43 


3 

2e 


20      41 


Nambcr  exaniine<l . 


Unsio 

Writinga 

Aritlnnetio 

Drawing 

Nature  Btiuly 
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Spelling jlOO 

Graninuiror  languag»?8i     0 


Geography  . 
History. 


Average. 
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.1. 
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40   ' 
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Tablb  46. — DUlikes. — Xao  Fork  mixed  schoolt. 
GIKLS. 


Age. 

Grade. 

To(al 

8 

1 
~1} 

9    1  10 

11 
S3 

12 

74 
1 

13 

107 

14 
100 

T 

15 

49 
0 

27 
0 

17 

4 

0 

3 
0 

4 
125 

5 
104 

6 

109 

~0~ 

7 

8 

girls. 

Number  examined 

Mnaio 

,0 

29 

63 
0 

0 

459 
0 

Writiujjo 

- 

6  1  40 
0  i  10 
0  1    0 
(1     30 

0  1   0 
0  :   0 

100  '  20 
100  1  10 

10 

7 
17 
10 
10 
14 
28 
17 

20 

7 

22 

8 

8 

U 

29 

12 

13 
2 
19 

4 
9 
9 
22 
5 

7 

4 
38 

3 

3 
15 
27 

9 

li" 

6 

2 

20 
1 
4 
13 
10 
18 

9 

8 
2 
20 
2 
8 
20 
28 
12 

11 

15 
0 

15 
0 
0 
4 

22 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

so 

25 
25 

11 

21 
7 
0 

12 
9 
7 

33 

14 

12 

9 
5 

20 
7 
9 
13 
27 
13 

12 

13 

4 

46 

2 

7 

13 

14 

13 

13 

6 

1 

28 

0 

0 

\l 
9 

14 
0 
0 
2 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
3 
25 

4 

Spelling        

0 

Gmmniar  or  litnguages. 

Geograpliy 

History 

13 
21 
12 

Average 

22 

12 

13 

14 

9 

8 

10 

0 

11 

Taolis  47. 
BOYS. 


Age. 

Grade. 

Tt  US' 

8       9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16     17 

3 

4 

5j6 

7 

8 

Kumber  examined  ... 

Muaic 

WritinKa 

2 

"o" 

9 
0 

23 

61 
~0 

79 

80 
T 

70 

46 

8       2     62 
0       0  1    2 

103 

1 

108  !  98 

34 

0 

~o" 

395  854 
0         0 

Arithmetic 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 
50 

J. 

22 

33  1  39 

21 

10 

13 

2 

5 

21 

3 

18 

10 

28 

3 
19 

1 

9 
32 
11 

8 

IT 

9 
7 

13 
0 
7 

27 
8 

11 

18 
3 

20 
1 
0 

33 
7 
0 

10 

11 

0 
13 
0 
0 
30 

15 

8 

25      0  ,  33     M 

16  <    6 

1 
IS 
0 
0 
33 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

~o- 

19  1     15 

0 

0 
11 
11 

0 
11 

0 

11 

18 
0 

4 
18 
7 

4 

IF 

0       0     12 

13     50       4 

0       0       6 

0        0      10 

3 

26 

1 

8 
19 
12 

9 

11 

6 

10 

0 

1 

0 
16 
0 
0 

S        4 

15      20 

1         3 

Spelling 

9-       6 

Crnmraflrorlsnjniag^B 

Gcofrrapby 

History 

Average 

50 
0 
13 

11 

0 
0 
0 

6 

6 
6 
15 

9 

40 
8 
6 

S 

35 
15 
14 

7 

27  20 
7  15 
10      11 

10       10 

a  Not  reported. 

Only  Children.' 

Out  of  the  1,001  individaals  described,  46  were  named  as  "only  children,"  thoagh 
none  of  the  questions  in  the  syllabus  asked  about  such  children.  This  suggested 
further  questions,  and  Dr.  Bohaiinon''  gives  the  results  of  n  special  study  of  481  chil- 
dren, based  upon  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  following  syllabus : 

Give  age,  sex,  nationality,  and  describe  the  temperamout,  complexion,  and  general 
health  of  the  child  briefly.  Has  ho  brothers  and  sisters  deadf  If  so,  how  many  t 
Is  he  the  firet  bornt  How  long  did  the  others  livef  Does  the  child  go  to  schoolt 
Kegnlarlyf  Commenced,  at  what  agef  Get  along  well  with  other  children  and  in 
workt  How  much  time  does  he  spend  in  pliiy  t  The  favorite  games?  What  plays 
athomef  What  are  the  child's  best  traits f  Worst  traits  f  Is  he  precocionsor  dullf 
Has  he  any  mental  or  physical  defects  f  Name  them.  What  subjects  best  in  f  What 
poorest  in  f  What  has  been  the  home  and  school  treatment  t  What  treatment  do 
you  recommend  f 

Ace  of  parents  at  birth  of  child.  How  long  had  they  been  married  at  the  birth 
of  cuildf    Are  the  parents  still  living  f    Health,  habits,  occupations,  temperaments, 

■  This  refers  to  instances  where  there  is  only  one  child  in  each  family. 
« Ped.  Seminary,  v.  5,  No.  4,  April,  1898. 
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nnil  positiou  in  life.  IIow  many  brothers  and  aixtcrj  bad  they  f  Do  they  (hrothont 
aud  aixters)  havo  good  health  t  In  so  far  as  above  <iuc.stions  tti>i>ly,  describe  twins, 
tlie  only  boy.  the  only  girl,  nud  the  youngest  child  in  families. 

State  anythinj;  else  you  may  think  to  be  duo  to  tbo  fact  that  they  are  the  only 
child,  only  boy,  only  girl,  the  youngest  child,  or  twins. 

(Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  30,  18fl6.) 

Of  the  children,  381  are  only'  children,  54  are  only  hoys  or  only  girls,  Xi  are  tlie 
youngest  children,  and  12  are  twins. 

The  average  age  of  134  girls  is  1211  years,  of  8C  boys  it  U  UJ  years,  and  for  the 
292  of  both  sexes  it  is  12.  2  years. 

Out  of  240, 190  were  said  to  be  American,  8  German,  5  English,  2  Jewish,  2  Scotch, 
etc.  There  \rere  50  of  non-American  parent.ige,  17  cf  whom  are  the  results  of 
marriages  between  persons  of  dilferont  nationalities  or  races. 

Those  with  goo<l  health  number  1G2,  with  fair  health  98,  and  bud  health  9G. 

The  temperaments  of  parents  are  descrilx-d  as  "nervous"  in  131  out  of  25!i  cases. 

SUMMARY   OF   POINTS. 

These  only  children  are  unmistakably  below  the  average  in  health  and  vitality. 

Mental  and  physical  defects  of  a  grave  character  arc  much  more  common  among 
them  than  among  children  generally. 

The  average  length  of  time  between  marriages  of  the  parents  and  births  of  the 
children  is  so  great  08  1o  sMggejtt  n  prououuced  degree  of  relative  sterility  in  the 
stock.    This  is  much  more  strongly  shown  in  the  mothers  than  in  the  fathers. 

The  average  age  of  the  parents  at  the  birth  of  girls  is  considerably  greater  than 
it  is  at  birth  of  boys. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  have  only -child  mothers,  while 
on  the  other  band  »  greater  proportion  of  the  l>oyH  than  of  the  girls  havo  only-child 
fathers. 

Nervous  disorders  seem  to  bennnsn.ally  common  in  the  families. 

These  children  appear  to  enter  school  later  than  other  children,  and  to  bo  Icuis 
regular  in  their  attendance. 

Their  Kucoess  in  school  work  is  below  the  average. 

Not  BO  largo  n  proportion  as  of  other  children  enter  the  public  school. 

Thoy  do  not  join  in  games  so  rapidly  or  often  as  do  other  children  of  correspond- 
ing Bges.    They  prefer  quieter  forms  of  amasement. 

Many  of  them  nave  imaginary  companions. 

Veiy  many  manifest  a  decided  pi«ferenco  for  older  associates,  wliili-  not  a  few 
select  younger  companions,  and  often  from  the  other  sex. 

A  large  nnmbcr  of  them  do  not  have  as  good  command  of  themselves  socially  as 
does  tlio  average  chi'd.  Their  social  relations  are  therefore  more  fri'qiieutly  char- 
acterized by  friction. 

Peculiarities  in  these  children  8?em  to  bo  more  pronounced  than  in  otlioss. 

Precocity  appears  to  be  tho  moat  prominent  trait. 

Selfishness  is  the  most  frequently  named  of  the  worst  traits,  while  aflcelion  is 
most.ofte°n  named  among  tho  best  traits. 

As  a  rule  tho  home  treatment  had  been  that  of  unthinking  indulgence,  wliiehgen- 
erally  develops  in  a  child  the  habit  of  expecting  concessions  on  all  sides,  and 
corresponding  unwillingness  on  his  own  part  to  make  them  to  otbei-s.  A  riglit 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  with  which  the  child  must  bo  concerned  ontsiilo  the 
family  life  requires  that  ho  bo  given  ample  opportunity  for  companioiisbip  with 
children  of  corresponding  ages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHILI)  hTUUY.- 

In  addition  to  the  titles  taken  from  various  works,  the  bibliography  consists  of 
selections  from  tho  following  bibliographies:  Bibliography  of  Child  Study,  by  Louis 
N.  Wilson ;  titles  relating  to  the  anthropometry  of  children  in  a  preliminary  report 
on  Anthropometry  iu  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Ilartwell;  psychological 
indexes  of  The   Psychological   Review;   Bibliographic  dcr  pKyeho-physiologischeii 


'This  refers  to  instances  where  there  i<  only  ono  child  iu  ench  family. 
-The  author  was  assisted  much  in  tho  preparation  of  this  bibliograjiliy  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Angus  ilacDonald. 
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—  fears,  1834-1337. 

—  imitation,  1333. 

—  interests,  13U8, 1847. 

—  memory,  1304, 1807. 

—  motives,  130e. 

—  peculiar  and  exceptional,  1318. 

—  purposes,  I330-183& 

—  rights,  as  seen  by  themselves,  12801. 

—  sickliness  in,  1080. 

—  suggestibility,  1310. 

Child  study,  advantage  of.  1181. 

—  developed  in  America,  1181. 

—  scope  of,  1181. 
Cbrisman,  O.,  1287. 1323. 
Chro.noscope.  Hipp,  1144. 

—  pendnlnm  (Fitz),  1140-1148. 

—  pendulum  (Scripture),  1I4.'V-1146. 

—  Vernier  (8anford).114i  lU.'i. 
City,  growth  unfavorable,  1124. 

City children.coantry  children  compared,  1125. 

Classes,  laboring  and  nonlaboring,  1007-lOGV. 

Class  punishment,  1337-1339. 

Clouston,  T  S.,  1322. 

Collin,  dynamometer,  1008, 1184. 

Colored  boys,  abnormalities,  table,  1092. 

—  average,  table,  1084. 

—  brtght,  table,  1083. 

—  defective,  table,  1092. 

—  dull,  table,  1083. 

—  sIcUy,  tables.  1082, 1092. 
Colored  children,  ability,  1049-1062. 

—  ability,  arithmetic,  diagram,  1060. 
tables,  1043-1052. 

—  abnormalities,  1041 

—  age  and  ability,  tables,  1(»1-1062. 

—  cephalic  index,  tables.  1010-1011. 

—  growth,  diagrams,  lO^lOSe. 

—  head  circumference,  diagrams,  1017-1018. 

—  Kansas  City,  1108. 

—  memory  tests,  ISltl 

—  puberty,  table,  1011. 

—  sensibility,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  strength  of  grasp,  tables,  1010-1011. 
Colored  girls,  abnormalities,  table,  1093. 

—  all,  table,  1085. 

—  average,  table,  1087. 

—  bright,  table.  1085. 

—  defe<!tive,  table,  1093. 

—  dull,  table,  1086. 

Color  sensitiveness.  Iowa  City,  1100. 
Combe,  J.,  993, 1122. 1123, 1138. 
Concentration  of  thought  and  respiration, 

1152. 
Convulsions,  loso. 
CuRVEauniversal  language,  1141. 
Dapfner,  F.,  1131. 
Danish  school  children,994. 
Darwin,  11:14. 

Dawson,  t».  E,  1321, 1324,  IMH. 
DErECTiVE.  colored  boys,  table,  1092. 

—  colored  girls,  table,  1093. 
-girls,  table,  1091-11192. 
Degeneracy,  1.121-1324. 
Dbgeneration,  growth,  table,  1119. 
Delabarre,  E.  B.,  1151, 1162. 
Delinquency.  1.181-1324. 
Deprez  signal,  1148, 1149. 
Descartes,  1141. 
Dioitalgraph  (Delabarre), 1163. 
DisAOREEABLENEss,  measure  of,  IISA, 
Disease  and  growth,  1118. 
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I>oi.KHOCEI>llAl.TUMliDentiU«UUt7,100Bt  UBB. 
D01.L,  study.  1312-13Ift. 
Drawing,  ability, Ulil«.  UMa-lOSS. 
concinsions  ( Barnes),  1287. 

—  memory  of,  1309. 
DEyETTiVE  boys,  utlile,  1090-1001. 
Dri.i,  boys  (kll).  10S7. 

—  bead  circamference,  dtagruiu,  101I>-iaBL 
Dull  children,  tables:  Amertcmn  and  foraifa 

psreuts.  lOe'-lOeR. 

—  American  parents,  lOSO 

—  foreign  parents,  IIIM, 

—  laburtng  classes,  l(l«2. 

—  nonlsborintc  classes,  1080-1061.        - 

—  not  80<^ially  divided.  10(M-1086. 
Dull,  sirls,  all,  table,  VHt. 

—  American  mixed  natiomU^  table.  MSL 

—  American  parents,  table,  1078,  lOTt,  107T. 

—  foreign  parents.  1079. 

—  head  circumference,  diojrram,  lOB. 

—  laborinK  i'liis.'<'s.  table.  I(r74. 

—  not  socially  divided,  tables,  10rr,10'n,1081. 
DULI.NKss  and  dolet  occpbaly,  1006. 

Du  IJois  Hkymo.M),  iiidactloncoil,llltS. 

—  rheocord.  1183. 
DuiiiiNK dynamoirraph.  lll*i. 
DUN.M.NO,  Bmlly.  1112.  lUT. 
Dynamoouaph  (I)uclifiiei.  1184. 
DVNAMOLABIOMKTKK  ^ F6r6  and  Boyer),  IIJO. 
Dynamomktkk.  KKB. 

—  (Cheron  and  Vcrdln),  USiS. 

—  (Collin I.  KHJS.llM. 

—  (Pfarre).  back,  chest  and  leg,  5186. 

—  (Scripture).  1186. 

—  (Ulmann).  11S5. 
DynamohktricaIj  aesth«i<nneter  (^'erdin), 

1160. 
Edei.mann.  H.  Tb.,  faradimeter.  IIW. 
EDaRRN,  csrdiOKraph  stethoscope,  1176. 
Edvcation.  great  men,  taUc.  l2lH-l:aM. 

—  indtrument.s  of  precision,  1141-1142. 

—  moral,  1X19  1346. 
-  religions,  13ia 

Eleotkio    apparatus,    psychological    iabora^ 

tory.  I:S>1. 
Ei.ErTBU;  sensibilitv.  table.  1184. 
El,E<TBOi>F.  (Erl>).  IISI. 
E1.LIK,  A.  <:..  1312. 131:t. 
Emotions,  growth.  1.128. 

—  will,  apparatus  fur  studying,  1210. 
Enolish  towns,  growth,  1118. 
Euuii-me.n'T  of    p.sycho- physical    laboratory, 

II94 
Eim,  electrode.  ll«a 
EiiuociitAPIi  (MoMSo).  1177. 

—  Hpring  (Billet  and  Vascbidel,  (Csttell),  1178. 
Ekishann.  VU4,  US,  li:{7,  1139. 

EiiHoii  ill  iuea.surrmeDt,  limits  to,  table,  IIM. 
E.ste.v,  Rhoda  a..  l.'XJi). 
Estimatio.v  of  ability.  1015. 
En.KNBumi,  K..^^f>^.  11.58. 

—  (thomiaesthesiumeter),  1O08. 
EYE-MiNDBUKKKsand  ear-mindedne.ss,  1301. 
Eyes,  defects.  IltW.  \,Wi. 

—  German  children '.s,  113^11%. 

—  hair,  color,  1 1  in. 

Oerinany.  li;ia-II.T5. 

Fa<'E,  l>readth  and  length,  llOJ. 

—  growth,  1127,1131. 

Worce.fter.  llfll-UOB. 

Paradimetiu  (Edelmann).  1182. 
Fahsiie.nder.  H.,  1100. 
Fatigue,  110,5. 

—  memory,  tables.  1307-1308. 
Fkauk,  study  of,  i:m  I.-i:i7. 

Feiik.  and  Boyor,  dyuamolaUometer.  1170. 
Feur.  gl'is-so dynamometer,  118S>. 
FiRi.u,  E.,131«. 

FlI.I.IATKB.lla'S. 

FiNOER,  length,  measuring.  1198. 

First  born  children,  growth,  Toronto,  1100, 

FiTZ,a.  W.,ll«i-H««. 

Foot,  length,  measuring,  1193. 

Forearm,  length,  measuring,  1193. 

Franck,  p.,  ifol. 

Fheah,  Caroline,  1333. 

Fkericiis,  1125. 

FUKY  ( vuN  I,  tiair  estbesiometer,  UM. 

—  Hphygmograph.  1173. 
Qalton,  FrancU,  1153, 139«. 


OALrAimoinTKR  (HirscIimai>B).llgl. 
OAME8,  boys,  moral  educatioo,  1343-liHi. 
OBUBLBIt,ll21, 1138, 1140. 
Oeooraphy,  aUUty,  tables,  lOtS-1062. 
Oerhans,  bloade,  bmoette,  and  mixed  types, 
I132-113S.  "^ 

—  growth  of,  1096. 

—  hair,  other  nationalities.  1134. 
Ghokta,  attitude  of  children  toward,  1316. 

—  memory  of.  table.  1317. 
Oii.iif.rt,  J.  A.,  1108, 1107, 11S7. 1167. 
GiRiJt,  all.  aaaararemeiiM  of.  1U68. 

—  abnormalities  and  age,  table.  li«<0  1000. 

—  American  parentage,  laboring  rlaaa.  statia- 

tica,MRa 

nonhiboring  claas.  loaa 

not  socially  divided,  table,  1077. 

statistics,  low. 

tables,  1I)75-1ICT. 

—  average.  American  parents,  table,  WIK 

American,  foreign  parents,  table,  1081. 

foreign  parentx,  table,  1079. 

—  not  aocUlly  divided,  tables.  1078,  Iu70. 1081. 
table,  VCi. 

—  BoatOB,  table,  lOBT*. 

—  bright,  American  parents,  table.  1073. 

American,  foreign  iiarents.  table,  h*«). 

foreign  parents,  table,  1078. 

notaocially  divided,  tables,  1078,  KKO. 

tables.  1(I7.-),  1078. 

~  cephalic  index,  table.  1005. 

—  chest  girth.  St.  Lonis,  IIH8. 

—  defective,  table.  lOOI-KIB. 

—  dull.  American  mixed  nationality,  table.  lOftL 
foreign  parents,  table,  ltr7». 

— :-  not  socially  divided,  table,  lOW.  1081. 
tables.  1072,  1(176. 

—  fears,  table.  13;«. 

—  games,  moral  education.  l.'M3L 

—  laboring  class,  tables,  1075, 1076. 

—  likes  and  dislikos,  taUos.  1347-1349. 

—  nonlalx>ring  class,  table.  1U75. 

—  sickliness,  nature  of,  1124. 
table,  lOill. 

—  8en.sil>ility  to  heat,  table,  lOOK. 
to  locality,  table.  KKK. 

—  slttins;  height.  Milwaukee.  1006. 

—  strength  of  grasp,  table.  10(6. 

—  tables  of  measurements,  1068-1083. 

—  unruly,  tal>le,  llBI. 
GLosso-PTNAMOMirrKR  (F6r6),  1168. 

(IOf.I)S<'IIKIt)KH.  A  ,  lUK. 

Goniometer  (Toiiinard).  11S9. 
GRAPHIomethcxi.  1141-1142. 
QRAPHioregulator,  1149. 
Gratsianofk.  N.  a.,  lies. 
Great  men.  lioyhood.  1204-1289. 
Grkknwood.  J.  M..  IIOK.  I2h2. 
Growth,  abilitv.  KLT-Kca*. 

diagrams.  1U27. 1UC.U 

.__  Iowa  City.  1105. 
8t.  Louis,  KHiO.  IIXK). 

—  abnormalities,  diagrams.  1034-1035. 

—  age.  I12». 

—  body  and  head.  1135. 
face,  Worcester,  1100. 

—  body  girths,  table.  KCV 

—  boys  in  Brcslau,  1120. 

—  changes  in  infancy,  tables,  1£4-1;>25. 

—  city  population.  Ilia 

—  city  unfavorable  to.  1124. 

—  colored  children,  diagrams,  l(ti.'>-llJ8a. 

—  comparative  table.s,  1137- 

—  defeneration,  table.  1119. 

—  development  of  the  senses,  1328. 

—  di.sease.  UIH. 

—  ctfect  of  population  on,  1096. 

—  emotions.  KsW. 

—  English  towns.  1118. 

—  extremities,  length  of,  1120. 

—  face,  1131. 

Worcester  children,  1100-1102. 

—  flrstljorn  children,  Toronto,  1100. 

—  Germans,  UK* 

—  Homlmrg,  1120-1121. 

—  head,  b<rfy,  1131,!i:t2. 

—  height  of  face  and  bead,  1127. 

—  infancy  and  childh<Kid,  tables, i:)2S. 
influence  of  school  life,  1128. 


-  insane,  11 19. 
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OROWni,  hrtcUeet,  IffiS. 

—  iDtermarriago,  lOUfi. 

—  Kansas  City,  HOB. 

—  laboring  classes,  1131. 

—  langruasa,  tstt. 

—  laws,  oiaKnim,  1SS6. 

—  Leipit^riia. 

—  limits  of,  9W. 

—  liver,  1JS5. 

—  MihniDkMcUl^en,  Itm. 

—  nationalitjr,  liaa 

—  nose.  1131. 

—  nnrsing.  1 138. 

—  old  ase,  1129. 

—  pertoda,  IISB-IIIO. 

—  Poland,  112f»-ll«7. 

—  puberty,  IrtS-KKl. 

Boston,  lUB. 

diagram ,  1023. 

—  race,  diagrano,  WBS-taM. 

—  reciprocal  carreB,18ff. 

—  Kussians,  tables,  lt3&-lU8. 

—  Raalfeld  in  Gemaay.lUt. 

—  Saxony.  11211128. 

—  socioloeioal  condition,  112G-1UI. 

—  tman  t  Doys  and  Worcester  boni,  taUm,  lUO- 

1111. 

—  ■ntBToraUe  otmiiHnm,lva-lt». 

—  United  States  naral  cadets,  IKW. 

—  woman's,  11<1U. 

Hai  R.  ckildraa.«ksnani,lMe-U». 

—  oyes,  color,  Qermany,  llSS-lUB. 
o<daa-,ikiti,US(. 

Hair estbesioneter  (Vcn  Frey),  1180. 

Hall,  O.etaaier,  ltS7,liaR,£H1.13M,ttU,]nS, 

1333,13m. 
Hali„W.S.,132*. 
Hall,  W.  S.  (Mrs.^.  UBi. 
Hamburg. growth.  1120-1121. 
Hancock.  J.  A.,  1»1. 
Hand,  strength  of  gracp.lOa&. 
Band  algomoter  (Cattell).  1101. 
Hartwell.  Edward  M.,I93*. 
Harvard   University,  psjrcbolofioal   iaiisra- 

tory.  11115. 

HA8SE.P.,iU.USl 

Head,  breadth,  increase,  1134. 

—  taii«tli.Uie 

Worcester,  1101-1102. 

—  circamfereace.  ability,  MM-ldS!. 
delinquency.  1:123. 

dia«r««R.  WlO-Mtt. 

abDomaHtieR,  diasnuBS.  KKt-WU. 

bright  boys,  diagrams,  lOtt-USL 

bright  girls,  diagraai,HBS. 

chilarou,abnaniaI,  103S-1483. 

sickly.  1037. 

colored  children,  diaerams.  1017-UII. 

— don  bo^,«iagtwM7M9-Mei. 

doll  girls, diagiaaa,  MeiS. 

nationality.  IW*. 

diagram.  1016. 

ro(e,1018-102i. 

diagrams,  1017-1018. 

sex,  1016-1017. 

sickly  girls,  diagram,  1007. 

sociological  condition,  UlS. 

diagram,  1010. 

—  growth,  IBl. 

body,  1120, 1138. 

face,  1127. 

Worcester.  1190. 

—  length,  height,  ItOS. 

mea«iri]>g  of .  ItKi. 

Worcester.  IIN-IUK. 

—  measareaBaot.  IMS. 

width,  method,  ll«e. 

St.  I»a}s.  boya,  MW. 

girls.  10118. 

Health,  groat  men,  1299. 

—  range  of,  children,  1006. 
Hearing: 

—  apparatus  for  study  of,  1107. 

—  children,  bibliography,  1288. 

—  defects,  1030. 

—  naval  cadets,  llOR. 

—  normal  reach.  13iM. 
Ueat,  measurement,  11»L 

—  sensibUity  to,  U«S-M»i,  10(B. 
boys,  table,  loot. 


Heat,  sensibility,  girls,  table,  W95. 
Hkiobt,  ability,  lURMOM. 

—  abnormalitiosv  diagrams,  UU-iaas. 

—  birth,  time  of,  tia. 

—  boys,  Boston,  table,  1004. 
8t.IxialB,]nT. 

sickly,  diagram,  1010. 

unruly,  diagram,  lOW,  MM. 

—  British  Empire,  tabic,  1119. 

—  che.st  girth,  compared,  lITT-ltn.  IMS. 

—  children,  abnormalities,  1U34-1UK. 
sickly,  liOH. 

unruly,  Ktlfl. 

—  countries  of  the  world,  tables,  1137-1138, 

—  degeneracy,  tabia,  U21. 

—  derinanency,  table,  130. 

—  girls,  Barttm,  Mat. 
St.  Louis,  1097. 

—  head  circumference,  1130. 

—  Iowa  City,  1105. 

—  Kansas  City,  1108. 

—  length  of  head,  1103. 

—  Inngcaaaeity,  Ilzl. 

—  measuring  of,  1191. 

—  nationality,  1024. 

—  naval  cadels.  1109. 

—  North  Caroliaacfaitdren,  table.  1M2. 

—  puberty,  diagram,  Wti. 

—  race,  Kfei-KC*. 

—St.  LvBischUdrea,  MK. 

—  sex,  102a-lU2;J. 

—  sociological  condition.  1024. 

—  Swedidi  ehildT«n,  IKX. 

—  Worcester  children,  1102. 
Hensbn,  11^. 

Hertel,  Alex.,  994, 1«7,  U.«. 

HiLDEBRAND,  99.5. 

Hipp  chronoscopc.  1144. 
HiHBCHMANN,  galvaaoineitnr.  1181. 
BiSTORY  and  aliilitv,  taUcs,  lUtS-IIHe. 
Hypnotic  hall,  U06. 
Hrp.\<ni(;  instnuaentx,  IM6. 
iDENTllflCATION.  cnrtfttntV  of.  990. 
!oxoiLAi«i:of  chitdrfti.  tables,  1282  12SS. 
Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study,  1382. 
Illusions,  iiertumps,  PHII. 

—  taste,  table.  IHIl. 
Imitation  in  ehildm.  KSi. 
INDVCTIUN  coil  (Du  Boi!.-Bg>um»»dl.  11RS. 
Insane,  growth.  IIIH. 

Intem.kit  and  growth.  18*9. 
lNTEHEST..i,  children,  U4;-1349. 
INSTIIUMENTS  of  precision.  1141  -ISO*. 
In.strument  maimers,  list,  VMi-lMt. 

lNTROSrK(-TION,  902. 

iNVtLsTin ATiox,  new  Itees  nf,  992, 968. 
Iowa  City,  chililreai.  1M3-1107. 

—  New  Haven  children.  IMK. 
Iowa  Society  for  Child  .Study. 
Irish  nutlonnllty.  lOM. 
JASTHOW.  J..iaiS. 
Johnson,  G.  E..  1-344. 
JOKXS,  AbdIo  B..  Ills. 
Kansah  Citt  cfaildrea,  IIWI,  1£83. 
Kellor,  F.  Alice.  1112.  1457. 
Key,  Alex.,  1102.  113i(.  1137, 1139. 
KiNESIMKTr.R  (.Scripture  and  TTtchener),  llTt. 
Ki.iNE,L.W.,  1110. 

Knowledge  of  boys  and  girls. 
KOTBLMANN.  L..  «M,  llai.lia,  1138. 
KrvooiAmiuN  il>adwigi.  1142. 
Labiooraph  iRouseelot).  1107. 
liABORiNQ  and  nonlaburiBg  classes,  dassidc^ 

tion,  1008. 
Laborino  clas.'^cs.  girls,  American  narentagft 

statistics,  lim. 

—  growth.  1 126. 

—  measurements  of,  1055. 
Lancaster,  R..  1321. 
Lanquaor.  ability,  tables,  104.1-1051. 

—  grammatical  distribution,  table.  13381 
Landsbekoer,  1U2. 112a,  1127, 1138. 
Lanoendork.  O.,  1194. 
Lankaster,  Dr.,  Ills. 
LA«nNKM)BAPH,  IMS. 

Larynx  movements,  1108. 
Later-bo*x  children.  Tarnoto.  HOB. 
Laws  of  growth,  diagram,  1326-13a& 
Laziness,  KtiO. 
Lkc,  C.  A^  IHM. 
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Leipzig,  p-owth,  1123. 

Lbmoth,  estimation  of,  1101. 

LIHAIIZIK,  1194,1118. 

Limitation  of  the  senses,  lUl. 

Lip  movements,  lliid 

Location  reaction  apparstaa  (Pitz),  114S-1148. 

Lombard,  W.,  1177. 

LOMBROSO.  C,  13^  1333. 

Lddwio,  1143. 

Lu.vo  capacity,  1121. 

—  helglit,  1121. 

—  Iowa  City,  lltM,  1107. 

—  naval  cadets,  HUB. 
Maitland,  L.  (Miss),  1310, 1318. 
Hallino-Hankem,  R.,  l]2i. 
Manuuvkier,  L.,  1192. 

MANUAt,  labor,  aliilltv,  tables,  1043-1058. 
Harey,  E.  J.,1143,  MM. 

—  sphygmograph.  1170. 
by  transmission,  1171. 

—  tambours,  1140, 1148. 
Marro,  a.,  1;E3. 

Matiikhatics.  ability,  tab'.es.  1043-1068. 
Measureme.nti*,  chililron,  WW. 
Europe,  1118-1140. 

—  head,  loaJ. 

—  limits  to  error  in,  table,  1194. 

—  list  of,  for  children.  9«5-«Hl. 

—  relation  of.  Now  Haven,  1 1(17. 

—  aohool  children  of  the  United  States,  1004- 

1118. 

—  utility  of,  990. 

—  Washington  school  children,  tables,  10G2- 

II  »4. 
Memory,  age,  1307. 

—  drawing,  1287,  Vm). 

—  fatigue,  tallies.  I:i)7. 1308. 

—  ghosts,  table.  131«-13i8. 

—  tests,  colored  children,  1316. 
Mental,  ability.    Sre  Ability. 
Mental  acts,  apparatus  for  study,  1198. 
Mental  strain,  cadets  and  soldiers,  1131. 
Methods  of  investigation,  093-994. 
—Washington  school  children,  1003-1004, 1013- 

1015,  1(MMIM2. 
Mlb-AM-METKR  ( Weston  I.  1181. 
Mli.WAL'KKK  children,  conclaslons  as  to,  1006. 
Minds  of  children  on  entering  school. 
MiRRou  hypnotlzer,  1167. 

MlWA,  114IP. 

MooiiK,  Alice  O.,  1113.  1IS7. 
Moral  education,  I3;<9-13W. 

—  adult  influence.  1%J. 

—  conclusions.  1:H6-I340. 

—  games.  134^1- 1.144. 
Morel  (Do  Tours).  1321. 
Moscow  school  children.  994. 
Mosso.  A  ,  ergograph,  1177. 

—  plethyKmiigraph.  ILVJ. 

—  sphygmomanometer,  1174. 

MoTi  VE.><  of  child,  piaTi  of  study, 1302. 

Motor  abiUty .  1201-1204. 

MovE.ME.NTof  band, apparatus  (Fllllatre),US5. 

MUNSTERBERd.  H.,  992, 1130-11.51, 1196. 

Muscle  memory,  1151. 

MrsCLE  reading,  1102. 

Muscle  sense,  1107. 

—  apparatus  ( MtlnsterbergK  1151-11S2. 
Music,  ability,  tables,  104:1-1052. 
Mvoqraph  (Marev),  UliO.  1151. 
Kationalitv,  ability,  tables,  1043-1046, 1088. 

—  abnormalities,  table,  1U67. 

—  average  ability,  1046. 

—  growth,  1130. 

comparative  tables,  1137. 

—  head  circumference,  1018. 
diagram.  1016. 

—  height,  1021. 

—  Irish,  1004. 

—  weight.  1024. 

Naval  cadets,  growth.  1109. 
Negative  roHults,  use  of,  993. 
Nervous  •hildron,  1031). 
New  Haven  children.  1107. 

—  Boston  and  Milwaukee  children  compared, 

1108. 

—  Iowa  3ity  children  compared,  1107. 
New  Unci  of  investigation,  992, 993. 

—  objections  to,  998. 

NoMLABOUINU  classes,  girls,  statistics,  1069. 


NoSLABORiNG  classea,  cUistacatton,  lOOa 

—  measurements  of,  1064. 

—  Uble,  lil»4. 
Normal  child.  994. 

Normal  man  should  be  studied,  901. 

North   Caroli^^a   mountain   children   and 

Washington  children  compared,  lOli. 
Nose  growth,  1131. 
NuRSiNa  and  growth,  1126. 
Objections  to  estimation  of  ability,  1015. 

—  to  new  lines  of  investigation, 903. 
Occupation  and  pain,  1162. 

Old  age  and  growth,  1129. 
"Only  children,"  i:i49-13S0. 
Optical  and  measuring  instruments,  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  1200. 
Paoet,  iSk. 

Paoliam,  L.,  904. 112!,  1127, 1138, 1139. 
Pain,  ability,  Uble,  1117. 
age,  sex,  birth,  conclnsions,  1118. 

—  birth  order,  tables,  1115-1117. 

—  business  men,  111)2. 

—  conclusions,  1113-1114,  III8. 

—  delinquency,  table,  1321. 

—  Germaus,  1162. 

—  left  hand,  1162. 

—  measurements,  1155-11.58. 

public  and  private  schools,  tables,  1111-1113. 

—  professional  men,  1162. 

—  Saginaw  children,  1114-1118. 

—  sensibility  and  slgometer,  table,  1102, 

—  sex,  lllH.  1162. 

—  sociological  condition,  tables,  1167-1158. 

—  strength  of  grasp,  tables,  II  1.5-1 1 17. 

—  temporal  algometer,  tables,  1111-1113. 

—  university  women,  table,  1112, 

—  washerwomen,  table,  1113. 

—  women,  self-educators,  table,  IU3. 
English,  1162. 

—  threshold  of.  1103.  1107, 1114. 
Palate,  height  of,  1189. 

—  tracings,  1160. 
PALATo<iRAPn  (Weeks),  1160. 
Palatometkr  (Talbot),  1190. 
Palmer,  Alice  E..  1112, 11.57. 
Paralysis,  trembling  of  hand,  1164. 
Parthiikjb,  G.  E.,  13S!. 

Peckham,  O.  W..  KMl,  1102, 1108, 1137, 1139. 

Peckham,  J.  Y..  1118. 

Pendulum  chronosoopo  (Fitz),  1146-1148. 

—  (Scripture),  1145-1148. 
Penmanship,  ability,  tables,  1043-1062. 
Perception,  space  and  time,  apparatus  for 

study,  1199. 
Perfumes,  Illusions,  table.  1310. 
Periods  of  growth.  112»-ll.'il). 
Pparre,  dynamometer.  11N6. 
PHILADELPHiEN.sphygmograph.  1172. 
Pho.venim)scope  (Bazzi  and  Blanchii,1176. 
Physical  development. standard  of,991. 
PLFrrnvsMooRAPH  (M08.S0),  1153. 

—  (Francki,1152. 
Pneumograph  (Marey),  1153. 

—  (Verdin),  11.54. 

Polish  children,  growth,  1125-1127, 

PoLiTZEU,  vy«. 

Polygraph,  lH3-n«. 

Portable  square,  1191. 

PORTER,W.T.,10()«,  1097. 1009.1137, 1139, 1321,  l;i22. 

Pressure  measurement,  1154. 

Profession  and  pain,  table,  1162. 

Psychical  proci'8.s»>s,apparatu8  tor  8tndy,1198. 

PsYOHOGKAPH  (SSommer ), llti.5. 

PsYciioLoGiCALlalioratory,  bibliography, 1195, 

—  Instruments,  Harvard  University,  119.'>-1204. 
PsYCiioPHYsiCALstudy,  objections  to, 991-992. 
PuiiEiiTY,  blushing,  Wfl  1334. 

— cephalic  ludux,  strength  and  sensibility,  1003- 

I0J7. 
table.  1007. 

—  chest  girth.  1128. 

—  colored  children,  1011. 
table,  loll. 

—  dangers  ot.  1124. 

—  growth,  1023  1024. 

Boston.  1005. 

diagram,  1023. 

—  height,  diagram,  1023. 

—  North   Carolina   mountain   children,  table, 

1012. 
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Puberty,  senstbiUtr,  1006-1007. 

—  sex,  diagram,  lUS). 

—  sociological  condition,  108(. 

—  weight,  diagram,  1U23. 
Pulse.  Iowa  City  children,  1105. 

—  tracings,  1171-1172. 

—  vessels,  recording  Instmment,  1176. 
Punishment,  1337-1339. 

—  children's  reasons  for,  table,  1291. 
PiTRB  science  useful  to  humanity,  993. 
PuKPosE.s.  CBStbetical,  altruistic, children,  ma- 
terialistic, 1330-1338. 

QuBRTloNrt  iu  child  study: 

Barnard  Club  School,  1300-1301. 

—  doll  study,  i:il3-iai3. 

—  fears  in  children,  1334-1335. 

—  moral  education,  1339. 

—  peculiar  children,  1318-1319. 

—  ''only  children,"  1349. 

—  Saginaw  children,  1114. 

QUETELET,  A..  W»,  993, 1121,  1127,  1130,1138,1140, 
1322. 

8UICKNB88  and  accuracy  (Fitz),  table,  1148. 
ACE,  ability,  tables,  1U43-1062,  1088. 

—  cephalic  index,  tables,  lUlO-1011. 

—  circumference  of  head,  1018-1080. 

—  growth,  diagrams,  10^1020. 

—  head  circumference,  diagrams,  1017-1018. 

—  height,  1024-11^0. 

—  sensibility,  tables,  1010-1011. 

—  sitting  height.  lU»-l(ti6. 

—  strength,  tables,  lOlU-lOU. 

—  weight,  ia25-lU«. 

Beaction  apparatus  (Fitz),  1146-1148. 
Reaction  time,  Iowa  City,  1106. 
Reading,  ability,  tables,  lOtS-1052. 

—  moral  education,  1345. 
Reioaht,  J.  F.,  1100, 132a 

Respi  ration,  concentration  of  thought,  1162. 

—  curve,  1153. 

Results  of  inve.stigation,  tentative,  lOOt. 

Rheocord  (Dn  Bois-Reymond),  1183. 

RiOHTS  of  children  as  seen  by  tbemselyes,  1290. 

Roberts,  Ch.,  99»,  1137, 1140. 

RoussEUiT  (labiograph),  1167. 

Roux,  L.,  994. 

Russell,  E.  B..  IIOO,  1333. 

Russians,  growth,  tables,  1135-1136. 

Russow,  1128. 

Sarin,  H.,  1301. 

St.  Louis  children,  1096-1100. 

—  conclusions.  1099. 
Sack,  1(19U,  1128. 

Saqinaw  school  children,  pain,  1114-1118. 
Sanford.  E. C,  1144, 1145.  IIW. 
Saxony,  growth,  1121-1123. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN.H.,  1128. 

Sen allenhehoek.  Margaret  E.,  1290. 

Schmidt.  E.,  1124.  U:«,  1140, 1189. 1194. 

SCHMIEUSIX>W,  E.,  12H8. 

Scholfield,  Bessie  M.,  1300. 

School  children,  measurements  of,  in  United 
States.  1U94-1U8. 

School  life  and  growth,  1128. 

Schools,  pnblic  and  private,  pain  measure- 
ments, tables.  1111-1113. 

SciENCE.ability.  tables,  1018-1052. 

—  its  primary  object,  993. 

Scripture  and  Titchener.  kinesimeter,  1179. 
Scripture,  E.  W..  1187, 1179, 1194. 

—  dynamometer,  1180. 

—  tonch-weights,  1180. 

Sensations,  appiaratus  for  studying,  11B7. 

dermal  and  muscular,  1198. 

Senses,  development  and  growth,  1328. 

—  orRana  and  nerves,  models.  1196. 
Sensibility, ability  in  different  studies,  1006. 

—  colored  children,  tables,  1009-1011. 

—  electrical,  table,  1  liU. 

—  locality,  boys,  table,  1001. 
-^  girls,  table,  1005. 

skin,  1003,1005. 

table,  1159. 

—  North  Carolina  children,  table,  10121 

—  puberty,  table,  l(ilJB-1007. 

—  race,  tables.  101(1. 1011. 

—  sociological  condition,  table,  1008. 
SEX,ability.l(li)l.lU45. 

average.  1IV46. 

Kansas  City,  1108. 


Sex,  ability,  tables,  1043-1052, 1088. 

—  abnormalities,  table,  1087. 

—  head  circumference,  1016-1017. 

—  height,  102S- 1023. 

—  pain,  U18, 1162. 

—  puberty,  diagram,  1023. 

—  Bittioglieight,l(e3. 

—  weight,  1022-1023. 
Shaw,E.R.,1303. 
Shaw,J.C.,1304. 

Sickliness, colored  boys,  table,  1092. 

—  Copenhagen  and  Lausanne,  1124. 

Sickly  boys,  head  circumference,  diagram, 
1099. 

—  height,  diagram.  1040, 

—  toUIe,  1090, 

—  unruly  boys  compared,  diagrams,  1039-1040, 

—  weight,  diagram,  1040. 
Sickly  children,  1090, 1037-lOia 

Sickly  l^rls,  head  circumference,  diagram, 

—  Uble,  l(»l.  1124. 

Sight,  apparatus  for  study,  1197. 
SiTTiNO  height,  measuring  method,  1191. 

—  Milwaukee  children,  1096. 

—  naval  cadets,  lUM. 

—  race,  sex,  1025-1026, 

—  Worcester  children,  1109. 
Small,  H.  H.,  1310, 1312, 1345. 
Snellen,  H.,  1346. 

SociOLoaiCALcondition,ability,ia07-1009, 1045. 
tobies,  10U6,  1043-1U46, 1088. 

—  abnormalities,  table,  1087. 

—  average  ability,  1046. 

—  birth,  time  of,  1123. 

—  cephalic  index  table,  1008. 

—  growth,  112«,  11^7-11x8. 
unfavorable.  1127  1129. 

—  head  circumference,  1U18. 
diagram,  1016. 

—  height,  1024. 

—  pain,  tables.  1157-1158. 

—  puberty,  1024. 

—  race,  table,  1087. 

—  sensibility,  toble,  1008. 

—  strength,  1127. 

—  weight.  1024. 

Somheh  (psychograph).  1168. 
Speech,  aelecta,  IIUO. 

—  mechanics  of,  1188. 
Spbllino,  ability,  tobies,  1043-106S. 
Sphyomograph  (Marey),  1170. 
by  transmisaion,  lid. 

—  (Phlladelphien),  1172. 

—  (von  Frey),  llTi. 
Sphyqmumanumbter  (Basch),  1175. 

—  (Mosso),  1174. 
SpiiyaMCMETEH  (Bloch),  1174. 

—  record,  toble  (Chiron),  1176. 

—  (Vcrdin).  1173. 

Standard  of  ability,  objections  to,  1042. 

Stetson,  G.  K.,  line. 

Street,  J.  B.,  I33H. 

Strength,  arm  lift,  Iowa  City,  11(M. 

—  hand  grasp,  1O03. 

birth  order,  tables,  1115-1117. 

boys,  table,  1004. 

colored  children,  tobies,  1010-1011. 

delinquency,  1321. 

K'rls,  toble,  1006. 

naval  cadets.  1110. 

Xortb  (JaroUna  mountoin  children,  toble, 

1012. 

—  pain,  tobies,  1115-1117. 
call,  toble  i.  1010-1011. 

—  sociological  condition,  1127. 

—  wrist  lift,  1104. 

Study,  children,  through  drawings,  12S.5-1287. 

—  man,  1141. 

—  overstrain,  1100, 1108. 
Suggestibility,  children,  1310-1312. 
Suggestions,  force  of.  liuu. 
Suggestion  blocks  (Ullbert),  1167. 
SUOLIGOWgKI,  1138,  ll40, 
Swedish  school  children,  994. 

—  height,  1102. 
Swift,  E.  J.,  1346. 
Tablot,  E.  8.,  1189, 1190. 

—  palatometer,  1190. 
Tambour  (Harey),  1148, 1149. 
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TatI/OR,  J.  B..W!. 

Teach  EK,  inaaence  of,  tsbia,  Otl^-VUl. 

TEMPenATUKK  qmts,  UXV. 

Tbkplk  algnmeter,  seo  temporal     _ 

Temporal al^meter  (MacDuaald),  US5. 

—  pain,  tables.  lUI-llli 
THERMAE8THBSIOMETEU    (EkileolnurK),     UXB, 

UM. 
TiMEmarkcni,  114(>-114!i. 
TiTOHBNER,  E.  B.,  UT9,  IIIM. 

TOPINARD,  P,,  IIM. 

—  sntbropometer,  1 U7. 

—  cdUpeZB.  ■«nlometer,  11K9. 
TOiiOk  (VON),  A.,  1104. 
Toronto  children,  IIUO. 
TOL'iH  weights  (Sorii)tnro),  1180. 
TBBMiK.i.Na.  Jaatid,  parmljrns,  lUU. 

—  tongne,  IIM. 
Trkmograph,  WB. 

TauTH  f  sr  Uu  ova  aalcR,  l«»-IM3. 

TuNi.NG-fork  stauil,  114."). 

Turin  Bchool  children,  994. 

Uhlitzsch,  lia. 

ITi.MANN.  djnumometer,  IMS. 

Unconscious  mnvemeut.  lUU. 

United  Statfj*.  measaremaBtii  ot  children  in, 

iaei-1118. 
University  women  and  pain,  table,  IIU. 
Unruly,  boya,  beicfat,  diacram,  iaatl,lDia 

sickly  buys  compared,  diagrams,  UH^-UMO. 

table,  UJM.  lOBO. 

. weight,  diagram.  1QS6.  IMfi. 

—  children.  1«11.  l(J»-lUiB. 

—  girls,  table,  lUOl. 
Vahl,  1140. 

Vazhnoff,  tables,  1133-1136. 
Verdin,  Ch,  11«1.1175. 

—  aphygmoiuetur.  1178. 

Vkunikk  chronoa<-C4>e  (Sanfonli,  I144-IU& 
VlEROHIIT.  K..  1121. 

VlRciiow,  K.,  »«7,  ii;e,  IWI. 
Visio.v,  naval  cadets.  HIS. 
Voluntary  motor  ability,  IKB. 
WAHUliai. 

Washerwomen  and  i>ain,  tabl?,  lUai 


W.vsiIIKOrnx  Ncbnol  child 

—  al)norm:iliti«>«.  WW  liiKi;  cone  __         

—  North  (arolin.i  tnonutain  chUdreoeaanared. 

m-2:  siM-cial  Btudy  cif,  WJ-UIIS. 

—  tciu'hei-s,  Ult". 
WKiir.ii's  law.  11.14. 

Wi:kks.  l>r..  palatoirraph.  1161). 
WEUiiiT,  ability,  IttiK  lics. 

—  altnorm.-ilitiea.  diaicraniH,  ItSU-lOSR, 

—  apprei'iati^in  of  (Oaltou  i.  11S4-1154. 

—  Buston  children,  tauk-.  DM.  lUttS. 

—  British  Kniliir.',  tal)l«',  1119. 

—  countries  of  tii.-  «-.a-ld.  Ublea.  lia»-ll«U. 

—  degeneracy,  taUe,  IJafl. 

—  delirHinency,  tulile.  i:CB. 

—  IiiwnCttv.  IIM. 

—  KiinsnsOity.  IIIK. 

—  nationality,  HC54. 

—  naval  cadets.  IKH*. 

—  North  Carolina  mountain  children,  table, 

vm. 

—  pnlierty,  diagrarii.  KKl. 

—  race,  luS^USt. 

—  St.  Lou  i.s  children.  lUOG.  10*:. 

—  sex,  lirJrMna 

—  sicklv  children,  HSW.  KMO. 

—  so4;i(>lf>i^ical  *-(indition.  1IC^4. 

—  WorceHt«r  cliildreu,  IHJCI. 

—  unnily  children.  Um.  |i»0. 
Wkisseniikro,  .s.,  1127.  Iia.  lia»,  1130. 
Wkst.  O.  M..  IIOI.  11(11.  llie.  W:t7,  USB.  1383. 
Wi;.sTiiN,  luilain-uieter,  liW. 

Wii.suN.  Loui.s  N..  l:).'i<>. 
Wii.r.sK.  UimS.  E.UIJ. 

■WlNTIlIlll,  llSl. 

Woman,  growth,  U30. 

—  sclf-edm-ated.  pain,  table.  1113. 
WoiicKsTEiicliililreii,  lll«>  llua. 

WilETLlHI).  11:51. 

WKlKTiift.  11114. 

Y<iiii;a,  A.  H..  IJW. 
YoiTHFi'i.  deKcueracv,  l:i21-i;Ci4. 
ZnKfiHrNKKi.  M.  t> .  l:»iH. 
Z<jr,A,  Kinil.tiiil. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    OF    TWELVE   OF    THE 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.' 


The  conunlUee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  make  recommendations  npou  the 
subject  of  preparatory  requirements  in  French  and  German  has  the  honor  to  snb- 
mit  the  following  report: 

Section  I.— Pkeliminary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  apxmintment  of  the  committee  grew  ont  of  a 
request  of  the  National  Edncational  Association,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
endearoring  to  bring  about  a  better  regulation  of  secondary  instruction  in  the 
Bnbjects  usually  required  for  admission  to  American  colleges.  In  pursuing  this 
laudable  undertaking  the  National  Educational  Association  very  properly  saw 
fit  to  ask  for  the  adrice  of  various  professional  bodies,  our  own  among  the  num- 
ber. In  particular,  it  was  desired  that  we  draw  up  model  preparatory  courses  in 
French  and  Oennan  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  practical  man- 
agement of  these  courses.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  both 
branches  of  this  association  at  the  sessions  of  1896,  and  we  were  asked  to  take 
appropriate  action.  As  the  business  appeared  to  be  of  very  g^reat  importance,  it 
was  thought  best  to  turn  it  over  to  a  large  committee  having  a  somewhat  general 
mandate  to  investigate  and  report.  The  resolution  under  which  the  committee 
was  appointed  reads  as  follows: 

That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed:  (a)  To  consider  the  position  of  the 
modem  languages  in  secondary  education:  (b)  to  examine  into  and  make  recom- 
mendations upon  methods  of  instruction,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  such  other 
questions  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  modem  languages  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  may  require 
consideration. 

That  this  committee  shall  consist  of  the  present  president  of  the  association. 
Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  as  chairman,  and  eleven  other  members  of  the  association, 
to  be  named  by  him. 

That  the  association  hereby  refers  to  this  committee  the  request  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Edncational  Association  for  cooperation  in  the  consideration 
of  th«  subject  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  French  and  Oerman. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolntion  the  committee  was  made  up  early  in  the  year 
1897,  and  began  its  work  by  preparing  a  circular,  which  was  sent  out  to  some  3,500 
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which  will  be  long  enough  at  the  best,  with  a  detailed  recital  of  thes?  statistics. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  give  ns  a  pictnre  of  somewhat  chaotic 
and  bewildering  conditions.  Under  varions  names  onr  secondary  schools  have  a 
large  namber  of  conrses  in  which  French  and  German  figure  as  prominent  or  as 
snbordinate  subjects  of  instruction;  courses  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  or  more 
years;  courses  providing  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  recitations  a  week,  and  for 
recitation  periods  rang^ing  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  minutes.  And  when  we  come 
to  the  colleges  -and  higher  scientific  schools  the  requirements  for  admission  are 
hardly  less  multifarious.  Various  bachelors'  degrees  are  conferred,  and  for 
admission  to  the  conrses  leading  to  these  degrees  French  and  German  figure  vari- 
ously, according  as  the  modem  language  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  Latin  and 
Qreek  of  the  classical  preparatory  course,  or  in  place  of  Qreek,  or  as  the  main  lin. 
gnistic  study.  Some  of  the  collegres  have  also  an  elementary  and  an  advanced 
requirement,  with  options  variously  managed. 

Upon  surveying  the  intricate  problem  thus  presented,  the  members  of  the 
committee  perceived  at  once  that  any  report  which  they  might  make,  if  it  was  to 
be  really  useful,  must  be  adapted,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  conditions  as  they 
are.  It  was  not  for  us  to  recommend  radical  changes  in  the  American  system,  or 
lack  of  system,  which  has  grown  up  in  a  natural  way  and  must  work  out  its  own 
destiny.  It  was  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  decide  which  of  the  various  competing 
courses  is  the  best  course,  or  to  antagonize  any  particular  study.  Nor  could  we 
assume  to  dictate  to  the  colleges  just  how  much  knowledge  of  French  or  German, 
or  both,  they  shall  demand  for  admission  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  undergraduate 
course.  The  colleges  would  certainly  not  consent  to  any  surrender  of  their  liberty 
to  regulate  their  requirements  in  their  own  way.  Host  important  of  all,  it  was 
not  for  ns  to  propose  any  arrangements  which  could  be  taken  to  imply  that  sec- 
ondary instruction  in  French  and  German  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  preparation 
for  college.  The  great  majority  of  those  studying  the  modern  languages  in  school 
do  not  go  to  college  at  all.  Our  secondary  education  must  be  recognized  as  having 
its  own  function,  its  own  aims  and  ideals.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  schools  those 
who  are  preparing  for  college  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  those 
who  are  not  preparing  for  college.  And  this  must  always  be  so.  These  consider- 
ations seemed  to  indicate  that  the  proper  line  for  the  committee  to  pursue  was  as 
follows: 

To  describe  a  certain  number  of  grades  of  preparatory  instruction,  correspond- 
ing to  conrses  of  different  length;  to  define  these  grades  as  clearly  as  possible  in 
terms  of  time  and  work  and  aim,  and  to  make  a  few  practical  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  instruction — recommendations  having  as 
their  sole  object  the  educational  benefit  of  the  pupil.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  naturally  of  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  a  modern  language  in  school 
has  a  distinct  educational  value  of  its  own.  The  teacher's  problem  is  to  realize 
this  value  from  the  study.  Whether  the  learner  is  going  to  college  or  not  makes 
no  difference,  save  as  this  consideration  affects  the  amount  of  time  be  can  devote 
to  the  modern  language  while  preparing  himself  in  the  other  necessary  subjects. 
If  such  courses  could  be  wisely  drawn  up,  and  if  then  they  were  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  country  upon  the  combined  authority  of  the  Af  odem  Language 
Association  and  the  National  Educational  Association,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  them  soon  to  become  the  national  norm  of  secondary  instruction  in  the 
modern  languages.  It  also  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  colleges  will  be 
not  only  willing  but  glad  to  adopt  the  practice  of  stating  their  requirements  in 
terms  of  the  national  grades.  Such  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools  should  do  mueh  to  bring  a  definitely  understood  order 
out  of  our  existing  chaos. 

Having  come  a  year  ago  to  this  general  conclusion  as  to  what  could  and  should 
be  done,  the  committee  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  submit  a  satisfactory 
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final  report  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  There  were  various  matters  that 
required  farther  study.  First,  there  was  the  question  as  to  how  many  grades 
were  really  needed— whether  two,  or  three,  or  more.  Then  there  was  the  question 
of  French  and  Qerman  in  the  lower  school  grades.  This  subject,  it  is  true,  had 
not  been  expressly  committed  to  ns;  bat  it  was  known  that  many  private  schools, 
and  not  a  few  of  our  best  pnblic  schools,  already  provide  instruction  in  French 
or  German  in  grades  below  the  high  school.  It  was  also  known  that  many  good 
teachers  strongly  advocate  this  idea.  But  if  it  is  wise  to  begin  a  modem  language 
some  time  before  the  high  school  is  reached,  and  if  this  practice  is  to  be  extended 
and  to  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  our  national  system,  it  is  evident  that  th9 
modem-language  work  of  the  secondary  schools  must  be  more  or  less  affected. 
Again,  there  was  the  perplexing  question  of  method. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  and  of  practice  known  to  exist  among" 
teachers,  the  committee  thought  it  best,  before  undertaking  to  advise  teachers 
how  to  teach,  to  reexamine  the  whole  matter  carefully  in  the  light  of  experience' 
and  in  the  light  of  recent  contributions  to  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  their  final 
recommendations  might  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  vagaries  of  personal  prej- 
udice. Finally,  there  was  the  large  task  of  drawing  np  the  proposed  courses  and 
formulating  the  recommendations.  Seeing  all  this  work  ahead,  the  committee 
decided,  at  the  Philadelphia  session,  to  report  progress,  ask  for  additional  time 
and  money,  and,  if  this  request  should  be  granted,  to  appoint  a  number  of  sub- 
committees, whose  task  it  should  be  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  varioas: 
questions  just  enumerated.  The  request  was  granted  and  the  committee  adjourned 
after  passing  unanimously  a  single  reso'.ntion,  the  import  of  which  will  be  appar- 
ent from  what  was  said  a  little  while  ago.  The  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that 
secondary  instruction  in  French  and  Oerman  should  not  be  differentiated,  accord- 
ing as  the  pupil  is,  or  is  not,  preparing  for  college. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1898  the  subcommittees  worked  at  their  sevetaf 
tasks  by  means  of  circulars  and  correspondence.  E!arly  in  November  a  three-day 
session  of  the  general  committee  was  held  in  New  York  City.  The  meeting  was- 
attended  by  10  of  the  12  members,  2  being  unavoidably  absent.  The  reporu  of 
the  various  subcommittees  were  received  and  discussed,  together  with  other  mat- 
ters germane  to  the  committee's  general  task.  As  a  result  of  the  three  days'  discus- 
sion, the  substance  of  the  following  report  was  agreed  upon.  Since  the  November 
meeting  the  i-eport,  as  below  drawn  up,  has  been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and,  after  some  further  interchange  of  views  by  mail,  has  been  agreed 
to  by  them  unanimously. 

Section  II.— Value  of  the  Modern  Lanouaoes  in  Secondary  Education. 

Aside  from  the  general  disciplinary  value  common  to  all  linguistic  and  literary- 
studies,  the  study  of  French  and  Qerman  in  the  secondary  schools  is  profitable  in 
three  ways:  First,  as  an  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of  France  and  Ger- 
many; secondly,  as  a  preparation  for  intellectual  pursuits  that  require  the  ability 
to  read  French  and  German  for  information;  thirdly,  as  the  foundation  of  an 
accomplishment  that  may  become  useful  in  business  and  travel.  Under  each  of 
these  heads  a  great  deal  might  be  said;  but  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  severaf 
topics  would  swell  the  volume  of  this  report  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  most  useful.    A  few  words  must  therefore  suffice. 

What  we  ba\'e  called  the  general  disciplinary  value  of  linguistic  and  literary- 
study  is  well  understood  the  world  over,  and  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  edu- 
cational arrangements  of  every  civilized  nation.  The  study  of  a  language  other 
than  the  mother  tongue  recjnires  the  learner  to  compare  and  discriminate,  thus- 
training  the  analytic  and  reflective  faculties.  The  effort  to  express  himself  in  the 
unfamiliar  idiom,  to  translate  from  it  into  his  own,  makes  him  attentive  to  the 
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meaning  of  words,  gives  a  new  insight  into  the  possible  resources  of  expression, 
and  cultivates  precision  of  thought  and  statemmit.  Incidoitally  the  memory  is 
strengthened  and  the  power  of  steady  application  devel(q>ed.  In  time  such  study 
opens  the  gate  to  a  new  literature,  thus  liberalizing  the  mind  and  giving  an  ampler 
outlook  upon  life.  Through  literature  the  student  is  made  a  partaker  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  other  times  and  other  peoples.  He  becomes  familiar  with  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  ideals  and  institutions,  their  mistakes  and  failures, 
and  with  the  artistic  forms  in  which  the  national  genius  has  expressed  itself. 
When  he  leaves  school,  such  knowledge  not  only  enriches  his  personal  life,  but 
makes  him  a  more  useful  because  a  more  intelligent  member  of  society.  It  exerts 
a  steadying,  sanative  influence,  for  it  furnishes  him  with  standards  based  upon 
the  best  performance  of  the  race  everywhere.  For  us  Americans,  with  our  large 
confidence  in  our  own  ways  and  destiny,  there  is  special  need  of  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  familiarity  with  the  life,  literature,  and  history  of  the  great  makers 
of  European  civilization. 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  relates  to  the  profit  of  linguistic  and  literary 
study  in  general,  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no  serious  difference  of  opinion 
among  intelligent  people.  When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  relative  value 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  languages,  we  raise  a  moot  question  over  which 
there  has  been  endless  discussion.  Elere,  again,  we  refrain  from  lengthy  argument. 
Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  question  is  a  very  large  one,  to  be  decided 
only  in  the  light  of  long  and  wide  experience.  To  reach  a  sane  view  of  the  mat- 
ter it  is  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  on  both  rides  for  the  partisanship  of 
the  professional  teacher,  who  is  generally  more  or  less  prone  to  overstate  the 
importance  of  his  specialty.  Nor  should  we  allow  too  great  weight  to  the  views 
of  publicists,  men  of  letters,  and  so  forth,  who  treat  the  question  from  a  purely 
personal  point  of  view.  The  man  in  middle  life,  who  has  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing just  what  knowledge  is  most  useful  to  him  in  his  own  work,  can  usually  look 
back  upon  his  early  education  and  teU  a  tale  of  neglected  opportunities  and  mis- 
implied  energy.  Educational  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  many,  and 
human  tastes,  needs,  and  aptitudes  are  various.  For  the  boy  or  girl  who  must 
select  a  course  of  study  long  before  be  or  she  can  know  just  what  special  attain- 
ment will  be  the  most  nsefnl  in  after  life,  it  is  enough  to  be  assured  that  the  dis- 
cipline and  culture  derived  from  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  will  certainly  prove  valuable. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  course  of  study  for  the  secondary 
school  will  always  provide  instruction  in  at  least  one  ancient  and  one  modem 
language.  Beyond  this  we  do  not  undertake  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  competing  courses.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  not  to  antagonize  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  We  ask 
for  the  modem  languages  in  school  and  college  nothing  more  than  a  fair  chance 
to  show  what  they  are  worth.  We  believe  that  they  are  worth,  when  properly 
taught,  no  less  than  the  ancient  languages. '  It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  the 
Latin  and  Greek  are  the  more  "  difficult ''  in  the  initial  stages.  But  difficulty  can 
not  be  the  highest  test  of  educational  utility,  else  Latin  and  Gre<;k  should  them- 
selves give  way  to  Sanskrit  and  Chinese.  Evidently  it  is  the  goodness  of  the 
kernel  and  net  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  shell  that  we  are  mainly  to  think 
of.  The  kernel  is  the  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of  a  great  civilized 
people,  whom  it  is,  for  some  reason,  very  important  for  us  to  know  about.  And 
here  it  may  properly  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  modem  languages  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  easier  to  acquire,  the  essential  benefit  of  the  acquisition  is 


'  ••  It  seems  to  mc  that  the  teaching  of  modem  langnftges  In  many  of  the  schools  •  •  •  hm 
now  reached  aach  a  stage  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  a  training  in  French  or  G«riiian,  or  both, 
can  lie  given  which  is  jnst  a*  sabstantial,  strong,  and  useful  a  training  as  any  other  that  is  given 
in  th«  same  period."— President  Eliot,  Educational  Reform,  p.  378. 
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the  sooner  realiaed.  They  give  a  quicker  return  apon  the  iBTestment.  This  ia  m 
consid«ratioa  that  is  of  special  importance  for  the  seccmdaiy  schooL  It  is  quite 
possible  in  an  ordinary  school  coarse  to  leam  to  read  French  and  Qennan  easily. 
The  high-school  graduate  who  has  acqnired  this  ability  can  at  once  torn  it  to 
accoant,  even  If  he  does  not  go  to  college.  If  be  allows  his  ability  to  slip  from 
him  through  lack  of  practice,  it  is  at  least  his  own  fault.  In  the  case  of  the 
ancient  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-anderstood  and  oft-lamented 
fact  that  the  great  majority,  even  of  college  graduates,  never  learn  to  read  Latin 
and  Greek  with  ease.  Up  to  the  last  the  effort  is  more  or  less  painful.  After 
leaving  college  they  usually  drop  their  Latin  and  Qreek,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
can  not  read  at  all.  The  profit  ot  the  study  thus  redoces,  tot  the  many,  to  its 
purely  gymnastic  value.  That  value,  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  is  very  great; 
bat  we  would  urge  that  the  purely  {Qrmnastlc  value  of  the  modem  languages  is, 
potentially,  also  very  great.  The  argument  of  "difficulty"  is  often  misused. 
There  may  be  as  mudi  valuable  exercise  in  walking  five  miles  up  a  gentle  slope  as 
in  climUng  a  mile  up  a  sharp  acclivity. 

The  first  and  greatest  value  ot  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  must  be  looked 
for,  then,  in  the  introduction  of  the  learner  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  two 
great  peoples  who,  nest  to  the  English  stock,  have  made  the  most  important  con- 
tributioos  to  Eur<^ean  civilization.  That  these  literatures  are  as  important,  as 
worthy  of  study,  as  foU  of  instruction  for  the  modern  man  and  woman  as  are 
those  earlier  literatures  that  once  formed  the  great  staple  of  education,  is  a  propo- 
sition that  we  do  not  think  necessary  to  argue,  though  it  is  sometimes  denied  in 
toto  by  zealous  advocates  of  claeakal  study.  For  the  peculiar  intellectual  myopia 
that  can  see  nothing  new  and  nothing  good  in  modern  litaratare  the  only  remedy 
is  the  classical  hellebi»e. 

We  attach  greatest  importance,  then,  to  linguistic  diacipliue  and  literary  culture. 
But  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  has  also  another  value  not  directly 
connected  with  the  study  of  belles-lettres.  In  nearly  all  branches  ot  knowledge 
at  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  the  best  that  has  beea  written  is  to  be  found  in 
the  German  and  French  languages.  One  who  wishes  to  study  anything  thcuroughly, 
no  matter  what,  finds  it  highly  convenient,  if  not  abscdutoly  necessary,  to  be  aU« 
to  read  these  languogas  in  the  pursuit  of  information.  Ttte  higfa-schooi  graduate 
who  brings  this  ability  with  him  to  college  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  he  can 
at  once  begin  to  use  it  a«  a  tool  in  praaecntiitg  his  studies.  Of  those  who  do  not 
goto  college  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  considerable  portion  will  continue  some 
line  of  private  study,  if  not  as  a  vocation,  then  as  an  avocation.  For  all  such  the 
ability  to  read  French  and  German  will  be  of  great  service. 

It  is  next  in  order  to  remark  briefly  upon  what  is  pc^mlarly  called  the  "prac- 
tical "  value  of  French  and  German — that  is,  their  utility  asa  means  of  intercourse. 
The  xiractical  command  of  a  foreig;n  language  has  a  potential  value  that  is  at  once 
perceived  by  everyon&  It  is  felt  to  be  desirable  by  multitudes  who  would  prob- 
ably care  but  little  for  the  ccmsiderations  presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
of  this  section.  The  committee  hcdd,  however,  that  in  our  general  scheme  of 
secondary  education  the  ability  to  converse  in  French  or  German  should  be 
regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance.  We  by  no  means  say  that  it  should  be 
ignored,  or  that  colloquial  practice  may  safely  be  neglected  in  teaching.  With 
this  point  the  report  will  deal  further  on.  Here  we  merely  express  the  opinion 
that  the  ability  to  converse  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  its  own  sake,  but  as  auxiliary  to  the  higher  ends  of  linguistic  scholarship 
and  literary  culture.    The  grounds  of  this  opinioin  are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  practical  command  of  a  living  language,  such  as  will  be  really  useful  tot 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  ^esuHMSes  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  speaking. 
The  requisite  amount  of  practice  can  not  possibly  be  given  in  an  ordinary  scho(d 
course,  even  in  a  course  of  four  years  in  length,  in  which  the  pupils  come  together 
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four  or  five  times  a  week,  perhaps  in  classes  of  considerable  size,  remain  with  the 
teacher  for  three-qnarters  of  an  hoar,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  speak  English. 
With  the  most  skillful  teachers,  working  with  the  best  methods  that  can  be 
devised,  and  concentrating  their  effort  upon  the  one  aim  of  teaching  the  pupil  to 
talk,  the  results  of  such  a  course,  unless  the  work  of  the  school  is  supplemented 
by  practice  at  home,  is  only  an  imperfect  command  of  the  langrnage,  which  is  of 
little  use  outside  the  class  room.  Meanwhile  the  concentration  of  effort  upon 
this  one  object  necessarily  involves  the  neglect  of  other  things  that  are  of  mors 
importance  in  the  end.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  process  of  learning 
to  speak  a  foreign  language  has  no  educational  value  except  as  it  is  connected 
with,  and  grows  out  of,  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  in  certain  European  coun- 
tries, by  reason  of  their  geographical  position,  or  the  character  of  the  popnlation, 
it  is  of  very  great  practical  importance  that  the  lising  generation  learn  to  speak 
two  or  three  languages  with  facility,  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  dif- 
ferent. If  it  were  possible  in  the  secondary  school  to  impart  a  good  pi«ctical  com- 
mand of  French,  it  is  evident  that  all  but  a  minute  proportion  of  those  leaving 
school  with  this  accomplishment  would  soon  lose  it  for  lack  of  occasion  to  use  it. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  communities  in  which  the  ability  to  speak  Oer- 
man  is  highly  convenient ,  and  may  even  have  a  local  market  value.  But  nowhere  in 
the  United  States  is  this  ability  indispensable.  The  English  language  is  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  country  and  the  medium  of  our  civilization,  and  we  wish  it  to 
become  more  so,  rather  than  less  so,  with  the  lapse  of  time.  So  far  as  purely  prac- 
tical considerations  go,  it  is  for  those  who  come  to  us  to  learn  our  language,  not  for 
us  to  learn  theirs.  If  we  teach  a  foreign  language  in  our  schools  it  should  be  for  the 
sake  of  its  general  educational  value.  At  the  same  time,  its  potential  value  as  a 
means  of  intercourse  may  very  properly  be  kept  in  view.  One  who  has  received 
the  best  training  that  the  secondary  school  can  give  may  not  be  able  to  sx>eak  his 
modern  language  with  facility  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  but  he  will  have 
been  started  in  the  right  way;  will  have  obtained  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  will  have  had  some  practice  in  speaking.  If  then,  after  leaving 
school,  he  needs  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language,  he  has  an  excellent  foundation 
on  which  to  build.    Proficiency  will  come  rapidly  with  practice. 

Section  III.— A  Critical  Review  of  Methods  of  Teachino. 

THE  ORAHMAR    METHOD. 

When  the  modem  languages  first  became  a  regular  subject  for  serious  study  in 
secondary  schools  it  was  natural  that  teachers,  having  no  other  model  to  imitate, 
should  adopt  the  time-honored  plan  followed  in  the  department  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
According  to  this  method  the  pupil  is  first  put  through  a  volume  of  paradigms, 
rules,  exceptions,  and  examples  which  he  learns  by  heart.  Only  when  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  this  book  is  he  allowed  to  read;  and  even  then  his  reading 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  means  of  illustrating  and  emphasizing  grrammatical 
principles,  rather  than  as  a  source  of  inspiration  or  of  literary  education.  The 
amount  of  foreign  literature  studied  by  the  class  is,  moreover,  extremely  small; 
but  it  is  all  carefully  analyzed  and  translated,  every  le.sson  being,  in  general, 
repeated  several  times.  Composition  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  increasing  still 
more  the  student's  familiarity  with  inflections  and  rules.  The  foreign  language 
is  never  spoken,  and  pronunciation  is  considered  unimportant. 

This  method  has  fallen  into  discredit;  and  while  it  is  not  yet  entirely  banished 
from  classical  instruction,  it  can  scarcely  be  found,  in  its  original  purity,  among 
the  modern  language  courses  of  any  civilizrjd  region.  It  has,  however,  certain 
undeniable  advantages.    In  the  first  place  it  trains  the  mnemouic  faculty;  in  the 
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reaction  against  the  hard,  unattractive  schooling  of  our  fathers,  modem  pedagog- 
ical fashion  has  gone  so  far  that  the  power  of  conscious  acquisition  and  retention 
is  hardly  exercised  at  all;  children  go  to  college  or  out  into  life  with  an  embryonic 
memory,  and  the  teacher's  task  rivals  the  labor  of  the  Danaides.  Secondly,  the 
careful  study  of  grammatical  rules  and  their  nice  application  in  translation  and 
composition  form  one  of  the  best  possible  exercises  in  close  reasoning.  It  may  be 
nrged  that  logical  processes  are  not  natural  to  the  child;  neither  are  they  natural 
to  the  nninstructed  adult;  but  to  be  a  successful  student  or  an  intelligent  citizen, 
a  boy  or  man  must  be  able  to  arrive  at  rational  conclusions.  'Hence  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  education  to  afford  practice  in  clear  and  orderly  thinking. 
The  principal  value  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  as  secondary  school  studies  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  them  right  and  wrong  reasoning  are  immediately  and  unmistakably 
distinguished  by  their  results.  In  most  subjects  the  white  and  black  are  not  so 
clearly  defined;  between  them  lies  a  broad  gray  zone,  the  region  of  "not  quite 
correct"  and  "not  altogether  bad,"  and  it  is  toward  this  neutral  belt  that  nearly 
all  the  pupil's  efforts  tend.  The  children  "don't  see  why  "  their  answer  is  not  as 
good  as  any  other,  and  the  sloth  and  slovenliness  native  to  the  untrained  human 
mind  remain  undisturbed.  Now,  grammatical  analysis  and  synthesis,  while  less 
mechanical  and  more  varied  in  their  operation  than  elementary  mathematics, 
are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it  as  a  means  of  inculcating  the  habit  of  accurate 
ratiocination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grammar  method  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  that 
it  neglects  two  of  the  most  important  objects  of  foreign-language  study:  the 
broadening  of  the  mind  through  contact  with  the  life,  the  ideas,  and  the  forms  of 
thought  and  expression  of  different  times  and  countries;  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  artistic  sense  by  the  appreciative  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  A  still  more 
potent  objection  is  the  contention  that  pure  grammar  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
interest  in  pupils  of  the  high-school  age.  This  objection  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
and,  if  so,  it  is  a  fatal  one;  for  modern  pedagogy,  if  it  has  accomplished  nothing 
else,  has  established  the  fact  that  interest  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  performance 
of  the  best  work  in  any  field.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  day  of  the  pure  grammar 
method  is  past;  but  while  devising  a  system  more  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples and  the  possibilities  of  our  time,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  old-fashioned  way 
had  its  good  features. 

THE  NATCRAL  METHOD. 

At  the  opposite  pedagogical  pole  from  the  process  just  described,  we  find  the 
conversational  or ' '  natural "  method.  This  educational ' '  naturalism  "  is  a  reaction 
against  the  inflexible  systematism  of  earlier  teachers;  we  should,  therefore,  expect 
it  to  be  somewhat  aggressive  and  somewhat  formless,  more  given  to  pulling  down 
than  to  building  up.'  It  is  a  principle,  an  impulse,  rather  than  a  plan;  and  its 
products  depend,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  school,  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  instructor.  Too  often  the  results  of  a  protracted  and  supposedly  suc- 
cessful course  of  unalloyed  conversation  are  a  rapid,  but  unintelligible  pronuncia- 
tion, the  fluent  use  of  incorrect  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  most  discouraging-, 
self-complacency.  Some  peculiarly  grifted  teachers  have  succeeded  in  combining 
alertness  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  aiccuracy,  but  it  will  probably  be  found,  in 
all  such  cases,  that  the  instructor  has  resorted  to  devices  not  strictly  "natural." 

What  is  the  genuine  "  natural  method?"  In  its  extreme  form,  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  monologues  by  the  teacher,  interspersed  with  exchanges  of  question  and 
answer  between  instructor  and  pupil — all  in  the  foreign  language;  almost  the 
only  evidence  of  system  is  the  arrangement,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  easier  dis- 
courses and  dialogues  at  the  beginning,  and  the  more  difficult  at  the  end.  A  great 
deal  of  pantomime  accompanies  the  talk.    With  the  aid  of  this  gesticnlation,  by 
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attentive  listening,  and  by  dint  of  mnch  repetition  tbe  beginner  comes  to  asaociat« 
certain  acts  and  objects  with  certain  combinations  of  soond,  and  finally  reaebaa 
the  point  of  reprodncing  the  foreign  words  or  phrases.  When  he  has  arrived  wtt 
this  stage,  tbe  expressions  already  familiar  are  connected  with  new  ones  in  such  a 
way  that  the  former  give  the  cine  to  the  latter,  and  the  Tocabolary  is  rapidly 
extended,  even  general  and  abstract  ideas  being  ultimately  broo^it  within  the 
student's  comprehension.  The  mother  tongue  is  strictly  banished,  not  only  from 
the  pupil's  lips,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  from  hia  mind.  Not  nntil  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  spoken  idiom  has  been  attained  is  the  scholar  permitted  to  see 
the  foreign  language  in  print;  the  study  of  grammar  is  reserved  for  a  still  later 
period.  Composition  consists  of  the  written  reproduction  of  the  phrases  orally 
acquired. 

This  method — if  "  method"  is  the  proper  term— is  based  on  two  general  ideas; 
one  true,  the  other  false.  The  first  ia  the  belief  that  the  interest  so  necessary  to 
tbe  sncceasfnl  prosecution  of  any  study  (and  eq;>ecially  of  language  work)  can 
most  easily  be  aroused  by  the  actual  spoken  use  of  the  foreign  tongue.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  theory  that  a  boy  or  man  can  best  learn  a  new  language  in  the  maimer 
in  which  an  infant  first  acquires  its  native  speech.  Hence  comes  the  epithet 
"natural."  The  advocates  of  this  view  overlook,  first,  the  fact  that  the  child 
requires  eight  or  tan  years  of  incessant  practice  to  gain  even  a  tolerable  c<Mumaad 
of  its  own  tongue,  and,  secondly,  the  vast  difference  between  the  mind  of  tbe  baby 
and  that  of  the  youth.  The  really  natural  methods  of  acquisition  at  these  two 
stages  of  development  are  almost  diametrically  opposed.  Let  ns  consider,  for 
instance,  the  learning  of  pronunciation.  Tbe  newborn  child,  after  various  lusuo- 
cessf  nl  experiments,  reproduces  sounds  ocNnrectly  because  it  has  no  previous  habita 
of  speech  to  contend  with.  The  boy  or  man,  unless  he  is  phonetically  trained  or 
exceptionally  acute  of  hearing,  does  not  imitate  at  all.  He  merely  substitutes  for 
tbe  several  strange  vowels  and  consonants  the  English  sounds  which  the  foreign  ones 
happen  to  suggest  to  him.  That  is  why  the  x>r  onunciation  of  conversational  classes  is 
generally  not  a  whit  better  than  that  of  scliolars  taught  after  the  most  antiquated 
fashicm.  In  the  attempt  to  inculcate  the  other  elements  of  speech— inflections, 
syntax,  and  phraseology — tbe  purely  imitative  process  shows  itself  to  be  almost 
equally  inadequate.  We  may  justly  urge,  f  nrthermore,  against  this  style  of  teach- 
ing, that  it  provides  little  discipline  for  the  intelligence;  that  it  affords  only  the 
poorest  kind  of  mnemonic  training;  that  it  favors  vagueness  of  thought  and 
imprecision  of  expression,  and,  finally,  that  it  sacrifices  the  artistic  interest  of 
language  study  to  a  so-called  "practical"  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
does  awaken  Mithusiasm  among  its  disciples,  and  it  stimulates  and  holds  the 
attention. 

The  natural  method  has  been  vehemently  attacked  and  just  as  vigorously 
defended.  At  present  the  violence  of  the  conflict  has  abated,  and  we  are  able  to 
judge  dispassionately  the  results  of  its  introduction  into  our  educational  life. 
Those  results  have  been  mainly  good.  In  summer  schools  and  other  institutions 
that  have  used  the  imitative  process  exclusively  most  of  the  pupils  are  persons 
who  have  had  or  will  soon  get  some  practice  in  grammar  and  reading.  For  them 
the  conversation  lessons  are  supplementary  and  form  a  useful  addition  to  their 
training.  In  schools  and  colleges  that  have  not  accepted  the  "naturalistic" 
theory  the  fame  of  the  new  mathod  has  obliged  teachers  to  adopt  some  of  its 
practical  features,  thus  bringing  much-needed  life  and  variety  into  their  instrnc- 
tion.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  generation  will  regard  "  naturalism  "  rather 
as  a  vivifying  influence  than  as  an  independent  method.' 


'For  a  description  of  tbe  ustural  method  see  Der  Leltfaden  fOr  den  Untorricht  in  der 
dentschen  Sprache,  by  G.  Heness,  and  L.  Sanrenr's  Introduction  to  tbe  Teaching  of  Lirliig 
tAngnagea  The  method  is  well  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  Leltfaden,  but  in  Der  Bpracfalebrer 
nnter  seinon  Schttlern,  by  Honess,  and  in  Sanvenr's  Causeriea  avec  mes  616vesand  Petites  canae- 
rles.    All  these  works  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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THE  PSYCROLOOICAL  METHOD. 

Oat  of  the  conviction  tliat  modern-language  stody  shonld  be  made  attractiTe, 
and  ont  of  the  desire  to  adapt  instrtiction  to  the  Itnown  workings  of  the  bnman 
mind,  has  come  a  system  tl)at  seems  more  deserving  of  serions  attention  than  the 
grammar  method  or  the  "  natnral "  style  of  teaching.  This  is  the  system  invented 
by  Oonin  and  bronght  into  general  notice  by  B^tis.' 

The  psychological  method  rests  on  the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas  and 
the  habit  of ' '  mental  visualization. "  The  whole  cnrrent  vocabniary  of  a  language, 
in  the  form  of  short,  idiomatic  sentences,  is  divided  up  into  groups,  every  g^roup 
consisting  of  phrases  that  are  intimately  connected  in  subject.  One  group  forma 
a  lesson.  These  brief  divisions  are  gathered  together  in  chapters,  each  of  which 
treats  of  one  general  topic,  and  several  chapters  make  a  "  series."  When  a  popil 
has  gone  through  all  the  series,  with  numerous  reviews,  he  will  have  mastered 
(so  we  are  told)  the  whole  spoken  language.  Every  lesson  is  first  worked  out 
orally  and  then  studied  by  the  pupil  from  his  book.  On  presenting  each  new 
word  to  the  beginner  the  instructor  exhorts  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct mental  picture  of  the  thing  or  act  represented.  This  image  (it  is  a£Srmed) 
will  remain  indissotubly  connected  with  the  word,  and  the  evocation  of  the  one 
win  always  recall  the  other.  Sometimes  real  objects  or  drawings  are  used,  and 
pantomime  is  frequently  resorted  to;  but  in  most  cases  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
child's  active  imagination.  It  is  never  considered  a  sin  to  put  in  a  word  or  two  of 
English,  and  at  the  outset  that  language  is  very  freely  employed.  Although 
most  of  the  talking  is  done  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  repeat  his  sentences  and  to  answer  questions.  After  the  first  lessons  written 
compositions  may  be  prepared,  made  up  of  phrases  already  acquired.  Grammat- 
ical instruction  is  begun  early,  concurrently  with  the  other  exercises,  but  the 
reading  of  consecutive  texts  is  postponed  until  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  vocabn- 
iary has  been  learned.  Many  innovations  have  been  introduced  into  the  presen- 
tation of  granunar,  but  most  of  them  are  more  radical  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  Some,  however,  are  extremely  ingenions,  and  will  doubtless  be  copied 
by  instructors  who  do  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  whole  system. 

The  B^tis  method  has  the  following  obvious  advantages:  It  trains  the  memory; 
it  fascinates  the  student  and  holds  his  attention  more  closely  than  any  other  mode 
of  teaching  now  in  vogue;  it  gives  the  pupil,  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  a  ready 
command  over  a  large,  well-arranged,  and  well-digested  vocabniary;  it  affords, 
through  some  of  its  conversational  groups,  an  insight  into  the  life  of  a  foreign 
country.  As  for  the  other  side,  the  system  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the 
facts,  to  lay  itself  open  to  these  criticisms:  It  affords  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  «rf  jndgment;  it  entirely  neglects,  in  the  first  years,  the  cultivation  of  the 
esthetic  sense,  and  assigns  literary  study  to  a  stage  which  high-school  pupils  will 
scarcely  ever  reach.  Moreover,  its  treatment  of  pronunciation  is  decidedly  unsat- 
isfactory; but  this  defect  can  probably  be  remedied  without  disturbing  the  rest  ot 
the  scheme. 

■  Its  (qwrationand  results  are  described  st  considerable  length  In  Die  neneren  j^prschen,  hy 
R.  KroQ  in  lU,  1, 2, 3, 4,  &,  6  (pubUslie)}  aeporatelr  ander  tbe  title  Die  Methods  Oonin,  oder  da* 
Serien-System  in  Theorie  nnd  Praxis,  Marlwirg,  1800),  and  by  V.  Knorr  in  III,  8,  and  V,  9.  The 
method  has  been  subjected  to  a  aearchin-j  criticism  by  Traugott  In  the  same  periodical,  VI,  & 
It  shonld  he  said  here  that  B6tis  has  considerably  altered  the  original  plan;  and  opinions  are 
divided  conccming  the  respeetire  adrastages  of  the  two  versions.  Tbe  real  Gonin  system  can 
be  studied  in  the  author's  Art  d'easeigser  et  d'6tudier  lee  laagoes,  Paris,  1880  (third  edition  in 
1807);  the  B^tia  or  "  psychological "  method  is  iQsstrated  by  a  rolume  called  The  Facts  of  Life, 
New  York,  I8D6,  by  B^tls  and  Swan.  Without  presuming  to  pass  Jadgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  wo  aliall  confine  ourselves  to  the  revised  plan,  since  that  is  the  one  more  widely  known 
and  the  only  one  that  has  been  tried  in  America.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  1802  and  1898  by  th?  articles  of  W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  In  the 
years  18^-1897  it  was  used  in  BoatoB,  Mass.,  by  BMs  himaelf,  and  it  is  now  on  trial  in  one  of  the 
public  high  schools  of  tbe  same  city. 
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THE   PHONfenC  METHOD. 

Pronanciation,  neglected  in  the  three  modes  of  instruction  jnst  mentioned,  is 
the  very  foundation  of  a  system  that  has  of  late  years  attracted  attention  in  all 
northern  Europe,  and  has  gained  a  considerable  footing  in  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia.' Its  advocates^  while  not  entirely  free  from. the  intolerance  and  the  self- 
confidence  so  characteristic  of  enthnsiastic  reformers,  are  men  of  sound  scholar- 
ship,  successful  experience,  and  good  standing  in  the  educational  world.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  they  have  arrived  at  results  which  go  far  toward  justifying 
their  seemingly  extravagant  claims.  There  have  been  few  attempts  to  introduce 
the  phonetic  teaching  in  this  country;  probably  the  most  extensive  trial  of  it  has 
been  made  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  phonetic  method  resembles  the  "  natural "  and  the  "  psychological "  schools 
in  that  it  takes  the  modern  spoken  language  as  a  basis  and  at  first  relies  mainly 
on  oral  instruction.  us:ng  as  far  as  possible  the  foreign  language  itself  as  a  medium 
of  communication.  Unlike  most  "conversation"  courses,  however,  it  is  very  sys- 
tematically constructed  and  its  beginning  is  strictly  scientific.  It  begins  with  a 
training  of  the  ear  and  the  vocal  organs,  the  pupils  being  thoroughly  drilled  in 
the  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  strange  tongue.  These  sounds  are  considered 
both  as  isolated  phenomena  and  as  elements  of  idiomatic  phrases.  The  phrases, 
in  turn,  are  combined  into  dialogues,  descriptions,  and  stories.  At  this  stage 
printed  texts  are  used,  but  only  in  phonetic  notation.  The  ordinary  spelling  is 
carefully  kept  from  the  students  daring  the  elementary  period.  It  is  said  that  tlie 
transition  from  sound  symbols  to  standard  orthography  presents  no  serious  diffi- 
culty. Objects,  pictures,  and  maps  are  constantly  displayed,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  familiarize  the  class  with  the  surroundings,  the  institutions,  the  habits, 
the  character,  and  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  people  whose  language  they  are 
learning.  The  phonetic  texts  gradually  increase  in  length  and  difficulty,  and 
some  of  the  latest  are  representative  of  literature.  Inflections  and  syntax  are 
studied  inductively.  Composition  consists  first  of  the  oral  and  written  reproduc- 
tion of  matter  already  heard  or  read,  then  of  combinations  of  familiar  phrases. 
Systematic  grammar  is  reserved  for  a  late  sta^e,  and  translation  comes  last  of  all. 

It  is  evident  that  this  sort  of  instruction  requires  a  special  preparation  and  a 
special  apparatus.  Although  the  pupils  are  not  taught  phonetics,  it  is  essential 
that  the  teacher  be  something  of  a  phonetician;  and  the  present  difficulty  of 
obtaining  adequate  instruction  in  the  science  of  speech-sounds  has  donbtless  done 
much  to  hinder  the  rapid  general  adoption  of  Vietor's  programme.    Let  us  hope 


■  The  naine.s  by  which  it  Is  known  are  the  "reform,"  the  "new,"  and  the  "phonetic"  methods. 
It  was  outlined  by  Yietor  in  his  famons  monograph,  Der  Sprachanterricht  masz  amkehren  ( 1882, 
new  edition,  Heilbronn,  1886),  and  its  principal  features  are  set  forth  on  the  cover  of  every 
number  of  the  Maltre  phon^tlque.  Both  this  periodical  (the  organ  of  the  Association  Pbundtiqne 
Internationale)  and  Die  neneren  Sprachen,  edited  by  Victor,  are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
the  phonetic  method.  The  list  of  pablications— books,  pamphlets,  and  articles— which  deal  with 
the  "reform  method  "  is  very  large.  A  complete  bibliography  down  to  18lt:(  is  given  by  H.  Brey- 
mann  in  Die  nenspracbliche  Beform-Litteratnr  vou  187)1-1803,  eine  bibliograpblsch-kritUche 
Obersicht,  Leipzig,  1893.  Two  articles  by  leading  exponents  of  the  method  have  appeared  in 
American  journals,  viz,  "A  new  method  of  language  teaching,"  by  W.  Vietor,  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  Vol.  VI,  p.  351,  and  "Phonetics  and  reform  method,"  by  A.  Rambean,  in  Modem 
Language  Notes,  VoL  Vin,  p.  161.  An  excellent  report  of  observations  made  during  a  six 
months'  tour  of  inspection  of  Oerman  schools  is  given  by  Mary  Brebner  in  The  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Modern  Languages  in  Oermany:  New  York,  Macmillan,  1888,  and  this  is  now  admirably 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  Karl  Breul,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  our 
[English]  Secondary  Schools,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1898.  A  conservative  and  at  the  same  time 
fairly  representative  presentation  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  "reformers"  is  given  by 
W.  Mtlnch  in  his  and  F.  Qlanning's  Didaktik  und  Methodik  des  franzcisischen  und  engliscben 
Unterrichts,  Sonderansgabe  aus  A.  BaumciHter's  Handbncb  der  Erziehungsund  Unterrichts- 
lehre  fttr  habere  Schulen.  On  pp.  102  sq.  is  to  be  found  a  select  list  of  the  more  important 
writings  on  method  in  modem-language  teaching  which  have  appeared  In  recent  years. 
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that  in  the  near  f  atnre  such  training  will  be  bronght  within  the  reach  of  all  by 
means  of  courses  conducted,  in  onr  universities  and  in  our  summer  schools,  by 
men  who  unite  with  the  necessary  scientific  attainments  a'practical  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  American  pedagogy.  Phonetic  texts,  too,  though  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  are  of  the  greatest  assistance.' 

This  method,  while  it  lacks  the  logical  discipline  of  the  old  grammatical  instruc- 
tion, is  more  successful  than  any  other  in  terming  a  good  pronunciation  and  in 
giving  pupils  a  ready  and  accurate  control  of  the  spoken  language.  The  training 
it  affords  can  hardly  fail,  moreover,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  student's  voice 
and  his  enunciation  of  his  mother  tongue.  From  the  standpoint  of  mnemonic 
education,  too,  it  ranks  high.  In '  stimulating  interest  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
"natural  "and  "  psychological "  courses,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the  latter  in 
holding  the  attention.  The  training  of  the  attention  should,  by  the  Way,  be 
regarded  as  an  important  part  of  any  pedagogical  scheme;  for  the  habit  of  inat- 
tention—the utter  inability  of  pupils  to  fix  their  minds  on  anything  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time— is  the  most  serions  obstacle  that  confronts  our  secondary 
teachers.  The  attempt  to  give  scholars,  by  ear  and  eye,  by  description  and  by  the 
use  of  objects  and  pictures,  a  correct  and  vivid  idea  of  foreign  life  has  been  carried 
further  by  the  phoneticians  than  by  any  other  school ;  but  there  is  no  reason ,  save  the 
lack  of  rightly  prepared  instructors,  why  this  feature  should  not  be  introduced  into 
every  method;  the  neglect  of  it  defeats  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  modem- 
language  study.  Another  means  to  the  same  end  is  the  system  of  international 
correspondence  between  school  children  of  different  countries.* 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  "phonetic"  plan,  when  we  consider  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  onr  American  high  schools?  In  the  first  place,  it  seems,  like 
other  "oral"  methods,  to  overlook  the  importance  of  literary  education,  for  it 
postpones  the  reading  of  real  books  to  a  stage  that  is  beyond  our  secondary  period. 
In  Europe,  where  intercourse  between  foreign  countries  is  easy  and  frequent,  and 
a  command  of  several  languages  has  a  recognized  commercial  value,  it  is  natural 
that  a  practical  mastery  of  the  strange  tongue  should  seem  highly  desirable. 
With  us,  isolated  as  we  are,  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French  and  German  has. 


>  Some  Rood  ones  are  already  availabie:  For  French,  F.  Beyer  and  P.  Pasay;  Bambean  and  J. 
Passy  have  pro^-ided  us  with  suitable  cbreetomathtes;  in  Qerman,  we  bare  a  little  book  by 
Vietor;  the  Maitre  pbonitique  furthermore,  is  constantly  furnishing  material  in  various 
langnafces. 

«  Mentioned  by  Vietor  in  Die  neneren  Sprachen,  V,  3, 185,  and  described  by  Professor  Hagill  in 
Ilodern  Langaai^  Notes,  XIU,  3.  The  plan  was  first  suggested  in  the  Revue  nnlrersitaire  for 
June,  1896,  by  Prof.  P.  Mieille,  who  gave  an  account  of  bis  efforts  to  bring  about  an  interchange 
of  letters  between  French  children  studying  English  and  English  children  studying  French. 
His  idea  attracted  immediate  attention  in  France  and  England,  ere  long  also  in  Oermany ,  It&lf, 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  it  could  be  turned  to  profit,  not  only  for 
BOhool  children,  but  also  for  adults,  especially  for  teachers.  Having  already  been  tried  on  a 
large  scale,  the  plan  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  may  be  confidently  recommended 
as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  learning  of  a  living  language.  At  first,  correspondents  could  be  secured 
only  through  certain  journals,  which  published  lists  of  names  in  consideration  of  a  subscription. 
Later,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Manuel  g^n^ral  de  I'instruction  primairo,  a  large  committee  was 
appointed,  which  now  nndertalses  gratuitously  to  bring  correspondents  together.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  English  section  for  women  is  Hiss  E.  Williams,  professeur  aux  ^coles  de  Sd vres 
et  de  Fontinay,  whose  address  ia  No.  6  rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Hiss  Williams's  secretary, 
who  conducts  her  correspondence,  is  Ume.  BossignoL  117  rue  I«dtre  Dame  de  Champs,  Paris. 
The  vice-president  of  the  English  section  for  men  is  Prof.  A.  Houchet,  16  rue  de  St.  GuiUanme, 
Asniires  (prds  Paris).  Any  one  of  these  three  can  be  addressed  by  American  teachers  desiring 
French  correspondents  for  themselves  or  for  their  pupils.  In  Oermany  the  plan  has  been  taken 
np  prominently  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Hartin  Hartmnnn,  of  Leipsic,  who  has  reported  upon  a  trial  of 
it  in  the  Saxon  schools  and  published  a  body  of  Vorsoblftge  relating  to  it.  The  advantages  of 
the  system  are  well  set  forth  by  Petri  in  Die  neueren  Sprachen  VI,  511,  and  objections  to  it  are 
answered  by  Hartmann  In  the  same  journal,  VI,  334.  A  second  and  more  extended  article  by 
Prof.  Ed  w.  H.  Uagill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania,  may  be  fpund  in  Hodem  Language 
Notes  for  February,  1899. 
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except  for  taach«n,  bat  little  fecxrmarj  worth;  and  even  in  the  case  of  a  stndeat 
who  has  acquired  it  for  plcasoxe  alone,  the  cqiportnnities  for  practice  are  so  few 
that  his  hardly  won  accompUshment  will  soon  slip  from  him.  Familiarity  with 
prononciation  and  a  certain  ability  to  handle  foreign  constructions  are,  indeed, 
essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  th«  literature;  but  if  literary  study  is  not 
reached,  of  what  avail  ia  the  preparatory  training?  For  we  most  bear  in  mind 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  pupils— those  for  whom  the  course  should  be 
phumed — will  not  coDtinae  their  edacation  beyimd  the  high  school.  It  has  been 
pconted  out  that  oral  work,  besides  exercising  the  organs  of  speech,  arouses  inter- 
-  est  and  fosters  a  certain  alertness  of  mind,  and  is  therefore  yalnable  for  its  own 
sake.  We  may  question,  however,  whether  these  benefits  make  up  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  the  esthetic  culture  and  the  intellectual  broadening  that  come  only 
from  the  reading  of  good  books. 

To  tiua  criticism  the  European  advocates  of  the  method  would  surely  reply  that 
they  believe  in  abondant  reading,  after  the  student  has  mastered  the  spoken 
idiom.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  real  fault  of  their  progranuue,  as  applied  to  our 
conditions,  is  not  so  much  that  its  underlying  principle  is  entirely  incompatible 
with  our  creed  as  that  it  calls  tor  much  more  time  than  we  aUot  to  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  we  stay  well  doubt  whether  with  our  three  or  four  hours  a  week 
for  three  or  four  years  our  scholars  would  ever  reach  the  end  even  of  the  ele- 
mentary stage;  they  cerlainly  would  not  go  beycuid  it;  their  acquisition  would 
be  only  a  fragment.  If  we  should  wish  to  introduce  this  or  any  other  thorough- 
going method,  we  should  be  obliged  to  increase  the  importance  of  French  and 
German  in  the  school  curriculum;  and  such  increase  ia  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view.  Not  only  should  the  pupils  who  are  intending  to  contikue  these  studies 
in  college  receive  the  beet  possible  preliminary  training,  but  all  children  who  begin 
the  subjects  at  all  should  give  them  time  enough  to  admit  of  an  extended  course, 
conducted  aocnrding  to  the  most  enlightened  principles.  In  order  to  gain  the 
necessary  boors,  the  fordgn  language  must  be  taken  up  carliec,  or  some  other 
high-school  topic  must  be  sacrificed.  A  few  things  thoroughly  and  intelligently 
done  make  the  best  secondary  discipline.  As  latig,  however,  as  our  present  con- 
ditions last  it  is  clear  that  we  must  give  up  something.  Until  we  are  all  willing 
greatly  to  lengthen  the  time  given  to  the  linguistic  part  of  our  children's  education, 
we  shall  have  to  renounce  the  idea  of  a  full,  well-rounded  knowedge  of  French  and 
German,  and,  selecting  the  portion  of  the  subject  that  appears  most  important  for 
the  greatest  number,  devote  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  that  restricted  field. 
Considerations  of  this  nature  have  led  many  thoughtful  teachers  to  adopt  a  mode 
of  instruction  that  we  may  call  the  "reading  method." 


THE  READING  MKTHOD. 

Tlie  title  explains  itself.  The  study  of  texts  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
course,  abundant  practice  in  translation  at  sight,  leading  ultimately  to  the  ability 
to  read  the  foreign  language  with  ease  and  without  the  interposition  of  English, 
are  the  principal  features  of  this  programme.  Grammar  and  composition  are 
regarded  merely  as  a  help  to  reading,  and  are  reduced  to  the  essentials;  sometimes 
accidence  and  syntax  are  first  learned  inductively,  but  oftener  a  small  text-book 
is  used  concurrently  with  translation.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  use 
of  good  English  in  the  renderings.  Pronunciation  receives  scant  attention;  there 
is  little  or  no  oral  exercise. 

This  method  has  been  much  used  of  late  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  especially 
in  those  that  have  large  elaeses,  a  short  course,  and  an  American  teacher.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  it  quickly  enables  the  student  to  read 
French  and  Gterman  literature— not  with  the  complete  appreciation  that  only  an 
all-around  command  of  the  language  can  give,  but  with  the  same  kind  of  intelU- 
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gence  and  eajojnnent  with,  whidi  good  classical  scholars  read  Latin.  Indirectly, 
it  helps  the  pupil  to  form  a  good  style,  and  to  increase  the  voliune  and  predaioD 
oi  his  English  yocabnlarj;  it  cultivates  the  taste  by  dwelling  np<«  delicaciea  of 
expression;  it  exercises  the  memory  through  the  enforced  ret«ition  of  words  and 
idioms;  it  trains  the  linguistic  sense  by  calling  attention  to  the  points  of  resem- 
blance and  difference  in  varions  tongues;  and  the  exact  fitting  of  phrase  to 
thought  forms  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  judgment. 

On  the  other  band,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  det^  with  only  one  aspect  of 
language,  the  reading  method  is  lacking  in  vivacity  and  in  stimulus  to  the  atten- 
tion; it  interests  only  the  more  serious  pupils.  Moreover,  the  continued  use,  year 
after  year,  of  an  easy  way  of  teaching— for  it  is  comparatively  easy,  and  requires 
but  little  special  training— may  prove  demoralizing  to  the  instructor,  dull  liia 
appetite  fox  self-improvement,  and  make  him  indolent  and  easily  satisfied  with 
his  qualifications. 

Section  IV. — Method  as  Rxi^ted  to  the  Psepaka.tion  of  Teachebs. 

If  an  our  classes  were  in  the  hands  of  bom  teachers,  ideally  prepared  for  their 
work,  advice  with  respect  to  method  would  be  quite  superfluous.  Every  teacher 
would  create  for  himself  the  method  best  suited  to  his  class  and  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar gifts.  His  personality  would  infuse  life  and  efficacy  into  any  process  he  would 
be  likely  to  adopt.  But  In  a  profession  so  widely  pursued  we  can  not  expect  the 
majority  of  its  followers  to  show  genuine  vocation.  The  most  of  our  teachers  are 
made,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  they  be  as  weU  made  as  x>ossibIe.  It  can  not  be 
too  strongly  urged  upon  school  authorities  that  if  modem-language  instruction  is 
to  do  the  good  work  which  it  is  capable  of  doing  it  must  be  given  by  thoronghly 
competent  teachers.  The  committee's  investigations  show,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
testify  to  the  fact,  that  we  already  have  a  g;oodly  number  of  secondary  teachers 
who  answer  to  that  description.  Nevertheless,  our  general  standard  is  still  far 
too  low.  For  some  time  to  come  the  majority  of  our  teachers  will  necessarily  be 
guided  to  a  large  extent,  in  their  choice  of  methods,  by  the  consideration  of  their 
own  competence. 

But  wbOe  it  is  easy  to  insist,  broadly,  upon  the  importance  of  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  teachers,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define,  in  exact  terms,  the  minimum  of 
attainment  which  can  be  regarded  as  sofficient.  Much  will  always  depend  upon 
personality,  upon  general  alertness  of  mind  and  aptitude  for  teaching.  The  best 
of  teachers  learn  with  their  pupils,  and  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  one  who 
knows  too  little  of  his  subject  will  teach  it  better  than  another  who  knows  more. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  broadly  true,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  for  a  moment, 
that  what  the  teacher  most  needs  is  to  be  a  master  of  his  subject.  With  the  sense 
of  all-aronnd  mastery  come  independence  of  judgment  and  the  right  kind  of  self- 
assurance.  Witbont  this  sense  the  attempt  to  f  oHo  w  someone  else's  method,  how- 
ever good  the  method  may  be  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor,  can  never  produce  the 
best  results. 

To  be  ideally  prepared  for  giving  instmction  in  a  modem  language,  even  in  a 
secondary  school,  one  should  have,  aside  from  the  ability  to  teach  and  the  general 
personal  culture  necessary  to  secure  the  respect  and  attachment  of  pupils,  a  thor- 
ough practical  command  of  the  language  to  be  taught,  a  solid  knowledge  of  its  lit- 
erature, and  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  life  of  which  the  literature 
is  th6  reflection.  To  be  decently  prepared,  he  should,  at  least,  have  read  so  much 
in  the  recent  literature  of  the  language  that  he  can  read  about  as  easily  as  he  would 
read  matter  of  the  same  kind  in  English.  He  should  have  studied  the  principal 
works  of  the  great  writers,  and  should  have  taken  a  course  in  the  general  history 
of  the  literature.  He  should  know  thoronghly  the  grammar  of  the  language  in 
ifs  present  form.    If  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of 
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forins,  such  knowledge  will  help  him  in  bin  teaching,  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
French  to  pnpils  who  have  studied  Latin.  He  should  be  able  to  prononaoe  the 
langoftge  intelligently  and  with  reasonable  accnracy,  thongh  he  may  not  have  the 
perfect ' '  accent "  of  one  who  is  to  the  manner  bom.  He  should  be  able  to  write  a 
letter  or  a  short  essay  in  the  language  without  making  gross  mistakes  in  grammar 
or  idiom,  and  to  carry  on  an  orainary  conversation  in  the  language  without  a  sense 
of  painful  embarrassment.  Even  this  degree  of  attainment  will  usually  require 
residence  abroad  of  those  for  whom  English  is  the  mother  tongue,  unless  they  have 
enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  in  this  country.  In  any  case,  the  residence 
abroad  is  greatly  to  be  desired.. 

In  insisting  that  secondary  teachers  of  a  modern  language  should  be  able  to 
speak  the  language  with  at  least  moderate  facility  and  correctness,  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  well  aware  that  they  set  up  a  standard  higher  than  that 
which  has  very  generally  been  deemed  sufficient.  But  it  is  a  standard  to  which 
we  must  come.  Many  of  the  best  schools  have  already  come  to  it.  Nor  need  we 
fear  that  such  a  standard  will  result  permanently  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreig^n- 
bom  teacher  in  the  competition  for  positions.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  cases 
of  exceptional  individaal  talent  for  teaching,  the  general  principle  holds  good 
that  the  best  teacher  of  a  foreign  language  is  a  person  of  the  same  nationality  as 
his  pupils  who  U  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  language  to  be  taught.  The  American- 
born  teacher  will  thus  have  a  substantial  advantage  over  his  foreign-bom  com- 
petitor, but  he  can  not  afford  to  be  vulnerable  in  so  vital  a  point  as  the  practical 
command  of  the  language  in  which  he  undertakes  to  give  instruction. 

To  many  of  our  teachers  residence  in  Europe  will  probably  seem  out  of  the 
question.  Those  who,  by  dint  of  thrift  and  sacrifice,  contrive  to  cross  the  ocean 
can  now  enjoy  fine  opportunities  in  the  way  of  summer  courses  at  Paris,  Geneva, 
Jena.  Marburg,  Greifswald,  and  elsewhere.  The  others  must  content  themselves 
for  the  time  being  with  a  somewhat  inadequate  equipment,  the  delects  of  which, 
however,  can  be  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  the  reading  of  well-chosen  hooks, 
by  work  in  American  summer  schools,  and  by  association  with  foreigners  in  this 
country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  colleges  and  universities  will  recognize,  more 
largely  than  they  have  heretofore  recognized,  the  need  of  practical  courses  for 
teachers  of  the  modern  languages. 

With  respect,  now,  to  the  main  subject  of  this  section,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  teacher  who  can  not  himself  speak  his  modern  language  should 
not  attempt  seriously  to  teach  his  pnpils  to  speak  it.  He  should  not  try  to  work 
the  "natural  method,"  or  any  private  variation  thereof;  if  he  does,  he  will  be 
almost  certain  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  may  and  should  provide  memory 
exercises  that  exhibit  natural  colloquial  forms,  but  in  so  doing  he  should  be 
guided  by  some  good  manual,  and  make  that  the  basis  of  the  class-room  work. 
The  native  German  or  Frenchman  will  naturally  think  that  success  will  be  easy 
for  him  in  a  "conversation"  coarse,  but  it  is  for  him  to  reuiember  that  be  can 
accomplish  nothing  worth  while  without  system;  that  he  must  have  the  proper 
books;  that  he  can  not  comprehend  his  pupils'  difficulties  unless  he  knows  English 
well,  and  that  he  can  never  govern  his  class  unless  he  has  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  American  character.  For  the  "psychological,"  and  still  more  for  the 
"  phonetic  "  programme,  special  study  is  necessary,  and  no  one,  foreigner  or  native, 
should  imagine  that  he  can  cope  with  such  a  method  offhand. 

But  if  the  availability  and  the  goodness  of  the  several  methods  described  in  the 
preceding  section  depend  mainly  upon  the  fitness  of  the  teacher,  they  also  depend 
upon  the  age  of  pupils,  the  probable  length  of  the  course,  and  the  size  of  classes.  If 
the  study  begins  in  childhood  and  the  beginner  is  looking  forward  to  a  long  and 
thorough  course  of  the  best  possible  kind,  it  is  obviously  the  right  thing  that  he 
devote  a  large  amount  of  time  at  first  to  the  acquisition  of  a  faultless  pronancia- 
tion  and  an  easy  command  of  the  colloquial  language.    Ho  will  then  have  the  best 
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possible  fonndation  for  literary  study.  But  if  lie  begins  later  in  life  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  realize  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  u  limited  course,  he  should  devote 
less  time  to  the  colloquial  language  and  procefd  more  quickly  to  the  study  of 
literature.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  c'asses  of  considerable  size  the  most  eiBcient 
coroquial  practice  can  not  be  given;  the  pupils  may  learn  to  understand  the 
language  (and  this  is  of  course  well  worth  while)  but  they  will  not  learn  to  speak 
with  much  facility.  If  this  report  were  intended  to  meet  ideal  conditions,  that  is, 
if  it  were  addressed  to  teachers  whose  training  would  permit  them  to  choose 
freely  from  the  methods  that  have  been  described  and  to  combine  them  with  wise 
discretion,  the  committee  might  be  disposed  (although  in  that  case,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  advice  with  regard  to  method  would  hardly  be  needed)  to 
ina'.<e  some  such  recommendations  as  the  following:  For  very  young  children,  say 
np  to  the  age  of  10,  the  "natural"  or  imitative  method  of  the  nurse  or  the  gov- 
erness, with  some  help  perhaps  from  the  "  psychological"  method.  For  a  course  of 
six  years,  beginning,  say,  at  the  age  of  12,  a  combination  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  "psychological"  and  "phonetic"  methods,  accompanied  by  some 
study  of  grammar;  after  that  a  more  thorough  study  of  grammar,  together  with 
the  reading  and  translation  of  good  literature,  supplemented  by  oral  practice 
in  the  language  and  written  composition.  For  a  four  years'  course,  beginning  in 
the  high  school,  we  should  recommend  a  similar  procedure,  the  division  between 
the  "psychological-phonetic"  and  the  "reading"  method  coming,  however,  some- 
what earlier,  say,  after  the  first  year.  In  combining  the  "  psychological "  and ' '  pho- 
netic ■'  methods  the  general  plan  of  the  former  would  be  followed,  while  the  latter 
would  be  imit:it;-d  in  its  treatment  of  pronunciation  and,  so  far  at  least  as  French 
is  concerned,  in  its  use  of  phonetically  transcribed  texts.  For  any  shorter  course 
we  should  advise  the  "reading"  method,  accompanied,  however,  by  scientific 
training  in  pronunciation,  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  oral  practice. 

Recognizing  the  somewhat  idealistic  character  of  these  recommendations,  the 
committee  will  present  farther  on  a  scheme  of  secondary  courses,  with  suggestions 
relating  thereto,  which  are  meant  to  be  adapted  to  existing  conditions.  First, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  briefly  with  another  subject,  or  rather  with  two 
closely  related  subjects,  which  are  more  or  less  involved  in  any  consideration  of 
the  modern  languages  in  secondary  education. 

Sectio.n  v.— Modern  Lanouaoes  in  the  Primary  Qrades;  the  Extension 

OP  THE  Hion-SCHOOL  COCRSE. 

In  a  number  of  American  cities  modern-language  instruction,  mainly  German, 
has  already  been  introduced  in  the  primary '  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
propriety  and  value  of  snch  instruction  have  been  warmly  debated  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  local  educational  circles.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  in  any 
commnnity  where  Germans  preponderate  or  constitute  even  a  large  minority  of 
the  taxpayers  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Qerman  language  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  The  reply  is  made  that  the  primary  schools  of  the  United 
States  have  an  important  function  to  perform  in  preparing  children  for  life  and 
citizenship  in  an  English-speaking  country,  and  that  this  mission  will  best  be  per- 
formed if  the  English  language  and  no  other  is  made  the  subject  and  the  medium 
of  instruction.  To  this  it  is  rejoined  that  the  learning  of  a  foreign  langnage  in 
childhood  need  not  prejudice  the  learning  of  English  or  of  any  other  important 
subject,  that  the  rudiments  are  quickly  and  easily  acquired,  and  that  the  early 
beginning  is  in  accordance  vrith  sound  pedagogical  principles.  This  line  of  asser- 
tion, in  turn,  is  met  with  the  reply  that  the  primary  schools  have  all  they  can  do 
in  teaching  the  subjects  that  are  of  obvious  and  undeniable  use  to  everybody,  and 


>  We  use  the  word  "  primarjr "  to  denote  In  a  general  way  all  grades  below  the  high  DcbooL 
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that  the  gmattering  of  a  foreign  language  which  they  can  impart  (errea  no  ednca- 
tional  porpose  and  is  of  no  practical  valtie  in  life. 

When  the  issue  ia  thns  stated  one  sees  at  once  that  there  is  a  measure  of  sound- 
ness in  all  these  contentions.  The  committee  feel  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
here  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable,  in  the  abstract, 
that  a  foreign  lang^nage  be  taught  in  the  primary  grades  of  our  public  schools. 
The  question  in  its  politico-social  bearings  is  a  very  large  one,  but  it  is  a  que-^tion 
which  every  community  must  and  will  decide  for  itself  in  view  of  local  conditions, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  decision  most  aUde  the  test  of  experience.  We  believe, 
however,  that  experience  is  already  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  formulate  certain 
general  principles  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  matter  under  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  foreign  language  is  taken  up  in  the  primary  grades,  it 
should  always  bo  as  an  optional  study.  This  point  seems  to  require  no  argument. 
The  value  of  the  study  is  at  best  so  uncertain,  so  dependent  upon  circumstances 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  the  work  should  not  be  made  obligatory  for  anyone. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  worth  while,  as  a  rule,  that  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  be  taken  up  in  the  primary  grades  unless  the  beginner  has  at  least  a  pros- 
pect and  on  intention  of  going  on  through  the  secondary  schooL  The  reason  for 
this  opinion  ia  that  what  can  be  acquired  of  a  modem  language  in  the  primary 
grades,  even  with  the  best  of  teaching  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  is 
good  for  nothing  except  as  a  foundation.  For  whUe  it  is  true  that  children  learn 
quickly  and  easily  the  rudiments  of  "  conversation  "  in  a  foreign  tongue,  jt  is  also 
true  that  they  forget  them  no  less  quickly  and  easily.  The  children  of  parents  who 
speak  German  at  home  and  expect  to  speak  it  more  or  less  all  their  lives,  may  be 
taught  in  the  primary  school  to  use  the  langaage  a  little  more  correctly;  but  if 
they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  they  inevitably  drop  back  into  the  speech 
habits  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  their  school  training  thus  becomes, 
so  far  as  tha  German  language  is  concerned,  a  reminiscence  of  time  wasted.  The 
children  of  parents  who  speak  English  at  home  may  get  a  smattering  of  German 
at  school;  but  if  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  12  or  14  they  soon  forget  all  they 
have  learned. 

In  the  third  place,  if  a  foreign  language  is  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  it 
sboald  bo  by  teachers  who  handle  the  language  easily  and  idiomatically.  Classes 
should  be  as  small  as  ix>ssible  and  there  should  be  at  least  one  exercise  on  every 
school  day.  Infrequent  lessons  in  large  classes  amount  to  nothing.  It  is  important 
that  the  teacher  know  his  pupils  intimately  and  be  able  to  adapt  his  instruction  to 
their  individual  needs.  The  general  aim  should  be  to  familiarize  the  learner  with 
the  vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  the  spoken  language  and  to  teach  him  to 
express  himself  readily  and  correctly  in  easy  sentences.  The  free  use  of  objects 
and  pictures  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  what  has  just  been  said  we  have  had  in  view  the  usual  arrangement  of  work, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  secondary  or  high  school  is  supposed  to  begin  with 
the  ninth  grade  (the  average  pupil  being  then  about  14  years  old)  and  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  Grades  below  the  ninth  we  have  classed  as  primary. 
But  while  this  is  still  the  typical  arrangement  for  the  country  at  large,  school- 
men have  here  and  there  lengthened  the  high  school  by  extending  it  downward; 
in  other  words,  by  making  provision  that  some  of  the  solid  disciplinary  studios  of 
the  secondary  period  shall  begin  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade.  There  appears 
to  be  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  plan.  It  is  urged  by  thoughtful  school- 
men that  oTir  American  high  school  has  become  congested;  that  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  colleges  and  thepressing  demands  of  new  subjects  for  "recog- 
nition" have  given  to  the  secondary  school  more  work  than  it  can  do  thoroughly 
in  the  traditional  allotment  of  time.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  colleges 
are  blamed  for  this  state  of  affairs  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  reduce  their 
requirements  for  admission,  they  are  able  to  reply  with  much  forc^  that  present 
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requirements,  even  where  they  are  highest,  are  none  too  high  nnless  we  are  willing 
to  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  the  Old  World.  The  average  graduate  of  un 
American  high  school  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  average  graduate  of  a  Ger- 
man gymnasium,  but  the  latter  is  farther  along  in  his  studies  and  better  prepared 
for  higher  work.  We  have  therefore  to  consider  the  problem  of  strengthening  the 
preparatory  course  while  recognizing  that  the  ordinary  four-year  curriculum  can 
bear  no  further  burdens  and  should,  if  anything,  be  simplified.  Of  this  proUem 
the  obvious  solution  is  to  begin  the  proper  work  of  the  high  school  at  an  earlier  date. 
Instead  of  dividing  our  educational  years  into  eight  primary,  four  secondary,  and 
seven  or  eight  higher,  we  should  divide  them  into  six  primary,  six  secondary, 
and  six  hij^er. , 

It  is  probable  then  that  the  six-year  high-school  coarse  will  meet  with  increas- 
ing favor,  for  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  At  the  same  time  we  can  not  expect  that 
the  now  usual  organization  of  school  work  will  be  changed  immediately  or  even 
rapidly,  and  for  this  reason  the  model  courses  to  be  described  below  have  been 
drawn  up  primarily  with  reference  to  existing  conditions.  Our  principal  object 
in  touching  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  six-year  secondary  curriculum  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  expression  of  the  c^^ion  that,  where  such  extended 
courses  are  provided,  a  modwn  language  can  be  very  advantageously  begun  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

Whether  Latin  or  a  modern  language  ^oald  come  first  in  a  weU-ordered  coarse 
of  study  is  a  question  upon  which  teachers  differ.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  upon 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  psychological  and  pedagogical  science,  it  is  just  as 
well  not  to  dogmatize.  In  fixing  the  order  of  studies  in  any  school  course,  prac- 
tical considerations  of  one  kind  or  another  will  often  outweigh  general  argument. 
Probably  the  sanest  view  of  the  matter  is  that  it  does  not  make  very  much  differ- 
ence whether  Latin  or  a  modern  language  precedes,  if  only  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  either  case  be  rightly  adapted  to  the  leai-ner's  age  and  mental  condition. 
It  is  often  urged  that  the  discipline  afforded  by  the  study  of  Latin  makes  the  sub- 
sequent leornmg  of  a  modon  language  easier.  This  is  troe,  but  the  converse  is 
no  less  true.  In  beginning  the  serious  study  of  any  foreign  language  there  are 
certain  mental  habits  to  be  formed,  certain  facolties  to  be  called  into  play  and 
exercised.  The  pupil  must  learn  how  to  study.  He  must  become  familiar  with 
strange  forma  and  with  their  equivalent  in  his  own  tongue.  He  must  learn  what 
idiom  means  and  how  to  translate;  must  leam  to  observe,  compare,  and  think. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  elementary  discipline  one  language  is  aa  good  as  another, 
if  only  the  teaching  be  intelligent;  and  the  discipline  of  the  first  linguistic  study 
makes  the  second  easier.  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  average  boy  or 
girl  of  13  will  take  more  kindly  to  French  or  Qerman  than  to  Latin.  The  modem 
language  is  easier  and  more  interesting.  It  seems  more  real  and  practical. 
Progress  is  more  rapid.  The  value  of  the  Latin  has  to  be  taken  on  trust,  that  of 
the  modern  language  is  more  obvious  to  the  juvenile  mind.  For  children  of  13 
the  Latin  grammar  is  a  very  severe  study.  It  means  usually  for  many  months 
little  more  than  a  loading  of  the  memory  with  paradigms,  a  blind  investment  of 
labor  for  the  sake  of  a  mysterious  future  profit  which  the  learner  can  not  compre- 
hend. The  elementary  reading  matter  ia  usually  dull  stuff,  devised  to  illustrate 
grammar.  Up  through  Caesar's  Commentaries  there  is  almost  nothing  to  touch 
the  feeling,  to  feed  the  imagination,  or  to  suggest  a  real  connection  with  the 
pupil's  own  life.  It  is  all  a  grind;  in  its  time  and  place,  to  be  sure,  a  very  useful 
grind.  We  believe  ia  it  heartily.  But  the  question  is  whether  for  children  of  13 
it  is  not  best  to  break  the  force  of  the  initial  impact  with  Latin  by  using  a  modem 
language-as  a  buffer. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  finally,  that  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  modern  lan- 
guage thoroughly  will  always  do  well  to  begin  in  childhood.  The  later  period  of 
youth  is  distinctly  a  bad  time  to  begin.  In  childhood  the  organs  of  speech  are 
still  in  a  plastic  condition.    Qood  habits  are  easily  formed;  bad  habits  more  easily 
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corrected.  Tha  mind  acts  more  naively,  and  the  memory  in  tenacious  of  what- 
ever interests.  Forms  of  expression  are  readily  mastered  as  simple  facts.  Later 
in  life,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  grows  stronger,  it  also  grows  more  rigid.  The 
habit  of  analyzing  and  reasoning  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  natural  recep- 
tivity of  the  child.  The  fixation  of  speech  habits  in  the  mother  tongue  makes  it 
incrsasingly  difficult  to  acquire  even  a  moderately  good  pronunciation,  and  per- 
fection is  usually  out  of  the  question. 

Section  VL— Pbopo3a.l  of  Three  National  Osadbs  of  Prepabatosy 
Instruction  in  the  Modern  Languaoes. 

Thns  far  this  report  has  not  dealt  specifically  with  requirements  for  admission 
to  college.  In  accordance  with  the  idea  embodied  in  the  resolution  referred  to  in 
Section  I,  we  have  approached  our  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  second, 
ary  schools.  We  have  endeavored  to  state  and  explain  the  principles  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to  render  our  school  work  in  French  and  Oerman 
as  valuable  as  possible  to  the  learner.  We  have  recognized  that  the  secondary 
school  does  not  exist  solely  or  even  mainly  for  the  Eake  of  its  preparatory  func- 
tion; and  what  we  have  said  would  be  in  the  main  true,  and  we  hope  valuable, 
even  if  there  were  no  colleges.  Nevertheless  the  preparatory  function  of  the 
secondary  school  is  obviously  of  very  great  importance.  In  practice  secondary 
courses  are  shaped  quite  largely  with  reference  to  college  requirements.  The 
school  naturally  looks  to  the  college  as  a  regulative  influence.  It  turns  to  the 
college  catalog^ue,  learns  what  must  be  done  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  admission, 
and  concludes,  not  unnaturally,  that  this  is  about  what  ought  to  be  done  from  an 
educational  point  of  view.  In  the  absence  of  any  central  control  of  education  in 
the  United  States  this  regulative  influence  of  the  college  is  the  most  potent 
agency  at  our  command  for  creating  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  second- 
ary teaching.  We  come,  then,  to  the  subject  of  secondary  instruction  as  related 
to  college  requirements. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  second- 
ary schools  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  efficiency  and  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  work  of  the  schools,  it  is  hereby  projwsed  that  there  be  recognized, 
for  the  country  at  large,  three  grades  of  preparatory  instruction  in  French  and 
Qermau,  to  be  known  as  the  elementary,  the  intermediate,  and  the  advanced,  and 
that  the  colleges  be  invited  to  adopt  the  practice  of  stating  their  requirements  in 
terms  of  the  national  grades. 

Explanatory. — The  proposed  three  grades  are  designed  to  correspond  normally 
to  courses  of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  respectively,  the  work  being  supposed  to 
begin  in  the  first  year  of  a  fonr-year  high-school  course,  and  to  proceed  at  the  uni- 
form rate  of  four  recitations  a  week.  The  elementary  course  is  designed  to  furnish 
the  minimum  of  preparation  re<inired  by  a  number  of  colleges  in  addition  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  classical  pseparatory  course.  The  intermediate  course  is 
designed  to  furnish  the  preparation  required  by  many  colleges  which  permit  the 
substitntiou  of  a  modem  language  for  Greek.  The  advanced  course  is  designed 
to  furnish  the  highest  grade  of  preparation  of  which  the  secondary  school  will 
ordinarily  be  capable  in  a  four-year  course. 

With  respect  to  the  time  required,  in  years  and  in  hours  per  week,  for  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  work  to  be  outlined  below,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
committee  has  no  thought  of  imposing  Tfpoa  the  schools  an  inflexible  programme. 
Teachers  will  continue  to  make  their  programmes  in  accordance  with  their  own 
judgment  and  convenience.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  proposed  work  can  be 
done  will,  of  course,  vary  greatly  in  different  scho:)Is,  with  the  age  and  aptitude  of 
pupils,  the  size  of  classes,  the  efficiency  of  teaching,  and  according  as  the  beginner 
of  French  or  German  has  or  has  not  studied  Latin.  It  makes  no  small  difference 
whether  the  modern  language  is  bagun  in  the  first  year  or  in  the  third  year  of  the 
high-flohool  coarse.    In  attempting  to  draw  np  model  conrsee,  however,  the  com- 
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mittee  obvioasly  had  to  make  some  definite  assumption  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
beginning  and  the  nnmber  of  recitations  per  week.  It  was  also  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  the  work  beginning  in  the  first  year,  since  many  of  onr  beat 
schools  already  have  f  onr-year  courses  in  German  or  French,  or  both.  It  is  clearly 
desirable  that  such  courses  be  made  as  good  as  possible,  and  that  they  have  a  rec- 
ognized place  and  value  in  oar  general  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  to 
college. 

With  regard  to  the  four  recitations  per  week  let  it  be  observed  that  that  number 
bas  been  made  the  basis  of  onr  calculations,  not  because  the  committee  prefer  it 
to  five,  or  wish  to  recommend  it  to  the  schools  instead  of  five,  but  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  smallest  number  that  will  permit  the  proper  completion  of  the 
•work  proposed,  if  the  work  begins  in  the  first  year.  Where  a  modern  language 
is  begun  in  the  third  year  of  a  high  school,  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the 
intermediate  course  in  two  years  at  the  rate  of  five  recitations  a  week,  and  the 
elementary  course  in  proportionally  less  time.  Where  French  is  taken  up  in 
the  last  year  of  the  clasuical  preparatory  course,  it  may  be  possible  sometimes  to 
meet  the  elementary  requirement  in  one  year  at  the  rate  of  five  recitations  a 
week.  But  this  will  almost  never  be  possible  in  the  case  of  German,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  committee  do  not  recommend  one-year  courses.  The  attempt  to  meet 
the  elementary  requirement  in  one  year  will  result  usually  in  a  cramming  process 
•with  neglect  of  that  thorough  drill  upon  the  rudiments  which  is  necessary  for  a 
good  foundation. 

In  drawing  up  model  courses  the  committee  has  had  in  view  the  needs  and  the 
conditions  of  the  United  States  at  large.'  The  work  of  the  subcommittee  charged 
with  the  matter  was  first  submitted  for  criticism  and  suggestions  to  some  two 
hundred  secondary  teachers  of  known  ability  and  experience.  It  was  theu  care- 
fully revised  in  the  light  of  the  information  and  opinions  gathered,  and  finally 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  thorough  discussion  in  the  committee  of  twelve.  It  is  believed 
to  represent  the  best  intelligence  of  the  country;  to  set  a  standard  which  is  high, 
but  not  too  high,  and  to  be  throughout  entirely  practicable.  Teachers  who  do 
not  find  their  own  ideas  perfectly  expressed  by  the  scheme  will  please  remember 
that  the  committee  had  to  find  its  way  among  n  multitude  of  counselors. 

Section  VII.— The  Elementary  Cocrsb  in  Gebman. 

(o)  THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read 
at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  his  ability  to  read,  a 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual 
words  and  constructions;  to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from 
the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  g^ven  for  translation,  and  to 
answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as  defined  below. 

(b)  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  Careful  drill  upon  pronun- 
ciation; (2)  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences; 

*  In  the  spring  of  1896  representatives  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Colnmbia,  Cornell,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  met  In  New  York  and,  in  conference  with  representatives  of  a  nam- 
lier  of  prominent  Eastern  preparatory  schools,  agreed  npon  a  scheme  of  uniform  requirements 
which  has  since  been  accepted  by  the  institutions  concerned.  The  modern-language  conference 
framed  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  requirement  in  French  and  in  Glerman.  The  elementary 
reqnirement  of  the  New  York  conference  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  this 
eommittee,  and  their  advanced  reqnirement  is  nearly  identical  with  our  intermediate  require- 
ment. Slight  differences  appear  in  phraseology,  in  estimates  of  time  required,  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  pages  suggested  for  reading.  But  these  differences  are  Insignificant.  It  is  believed  there- 
fore that  the  six  prominent  institutions  which  have  already  made  so  good  a  beginning  in  the 
vniflcation  of  entrance  requirements  will  have  no  difficulty  in  adapting  their  statements  to  tho 
•chemc  which  is  here  proposed  for  the  country  at  large. 
ED  98 89 
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(S)  ddU  upon.  tfa«  radimaats  of  gxammax,  that  ia,  npon  the  Inflection  of  the  arti- 
cles,  of  soch  noons  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every -day  life,  of  adjectirea,  pro- 
nooss,  weak  varba,  and  the  more  oanal  strong  verbs,  also  upon  the  ose  of  th« 
more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  th« 
elementary  rales  of  syntax  and  word  order;  (4)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed 
not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of 
from  7S  to  100  pages  of  graduated  testa  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  Glerman  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading 
lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of 
scmtences  previously  read. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  The  reading  of  from  150 
to  300  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stariea  and  plays;  (2)  accompanying 
practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  Germxm  of  easy  variations  upon  the 
matter  read,  and  also  in  the  oS-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  oraDy  and  some- 
times in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages;  (3)  con- 
tinued drill  T^Km  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling 
the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences, 
and,  secondly,  to  state  hia  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical  language  of 
grammar. 

(c)  SUGQESTIO^iS  TO  TBK  TEACHER. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  submitted  in  the  interest  of  good  teaching,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  most  expeditions  prvporatioB  tor  college.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  capable  boy  or  girl  can  be  erunmed  for  a  college  examination  in 
any  subject  in  much  less  time  than  a  prop^  training  in  the  subject  woald  require. 
Here,  however,  we  are  eoneemed  with  the  proper  training.  The  college  entrance 
examination  is  admittedly  an  imperfect  test  of  attainment  in  a  modem  language. 
Where  candidates  are  ntnnerons  and  the  time  limited,  the  examination  is  aecssaa- 
rily  in  writing;  and  then  the  only  available  test  of  the  ability  to  read  is  the  ability 
to  translate,  while  pronimciatitm  and  readiness  of  speech  are  not  tested  at  all.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  a  good  symmetrical  training  in  the  secondary  school  must 
keep  in  view  more  things  than  are  likely  to  be  "  required  "  of  the  candidate  at  his 
examination  for  admission  to  college.  In  what  follows  we  shall  take  up  the  more 
important  points  that  arc  involved  in  the  teaching  of  beginners  and  make  some 
practical  suggestions — suggestions  that  are  by  no  means  intended  to  prescribe  a 
routine,  but  rather  to  state  and  explain  guiding  principles. 

(1)  Prominetation. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  matter  of  impor- 
tance for  the  beginner  is  the  learning  of  a  good  proBUBeiation.  Drill  upon  the 
subject  should  be  kept  up  steadily  and  inexorably  until  right  habits  are  firmly 
fixed;  because  wrong  hainta  formed  at  the  outset  are  very  persistent  and  very  dif- 
ficnlt  to  correct.  In  attempting  to  imitate  bis  teacher's  ntteraaee  of  the  strange 
German  sounds  the  learner  wiU  at  first  neither  hear  nor  reproduce  correctly,  but 
will  utter  rough  approximations  of  his  own.  It  is  necessary  to  train  both  his  ear 
and  his  vocal  organs.  In  doing  this  most  teachers  rely  only  upon  oft-repeated 
imitations  of  their  own  pronunciation;  and  this  is  the  best  reliance,  always  sup- 
posing that  the  model  itself  be  good.  What  usually  happens,  however,  is  that 
teachers  cease  or  slacken  their  drill  too  soon.  They  find  it  doll  business.  After 
correctiiag  some  faulty  utterance  a  score  or  two  of  times,  they  conclude  that  the 
result  obtained  will  "do,"  that  it  is  the  best  obtainable,  that  practice  will  make 
perfect — in  the  future.  But  the  learner,  being  no  }«nger  regularly  teonght  to 
book  tot  bis  faults,  perpetuates  them,  and  nmkes  no  further  progress  except  to 
proaonnce  badly  with  greater  facility.  In  this  way  is  acquired  the  slovenly  pro- 
nunciation with  wUch  too  many  leave  schotd. 

The  opinion  is  sometimes  expressed  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  great 
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pains  in  the  teaching  of  prononoiatioa,  since  perfection  is  cot  of  the  question. 
The  argtunent  is  that  American  yoath  will  not  learn  in  school,  however  they  may 
be  taught, -to  pronounce  GI«nHan  as  Germans  prononnce  it;  and  that  since  they 
will  speak  hadly  anyway,  the  question  of  more  or  less  can  not  greatly  matter. 
But  this  is  not  the  right  attitude.  For  although  one  who  is  not  a  Oerman  will 
very  rarely  learn  after  chUdhood  to  use  the  organs  of  speech  precisely  as  Qennana 
use  them,  so  that  his  prononciatioa  will  ring  absolutely  true,  still  any  boy  or  girl 
of  average  ^tudemay  by  careful  attention  to  the  subject  acquire  a  pronunciation 
80  good  that  it  will  be  pleasing  rather  than  displeasing  to  a  cultivated  Oerman  ear; 
just  as  iu  tiie  case  of  Q«rman8  learning  English,  that  which  is  called  the  foreign 
"accent"  may  be  reduced  to  such  minute  proportions  that  it  does  not  offend, 
though  it  is  noticeable.  Now  this  is  a  result  worth  working  for;  but  it  can  only 
be  obtained  when  the  teacher  is  interested  in  pronunciation  and  well-informed 
with  regard  to  it.  And  right  here  comes  in  the  great  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
phonetics.  Without  such  knowledge  the  teacher's  only  resource  is  the  Imitation 
of  himself  as  model;  his  own  personal  habits  of  utterance  become  the  standard  of 
the  class.  But  his  habits  may  not  ba  the  best.  If  an  American,  he  may  have 
received  a  faulty  training;  if  a  G^erman,  he  may  have  dialectic  peculiarities  which 
should  not  be  taught  to  a  class.  One  who  knows  just  how  the  German  sounds 
are  produced,  and  how  they  differ  from  the  English  sounds  with  which  they  are 
most  apt  to  be  confounded,  has  a  g^eat  advantage  iu  teaching  pronunciation.  If 
he  hears  a  faulty  utterance  he  will  know  what  is  the  matter  and  can  correct  it  in 
the  most  effective  way.  If  he  knows  something  of  German  dialects,  of  provincial 
or  local  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  of  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  so-called 
standard  pronunciati<m,  he  will  know  what  "correctness"  means  and  will  be  able 
to  teach  mote  intelligently.  And,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  for  one  who 
has  a  scientific  interest  in  pronunciation,  the  class-room  drill  upon  the  subject  will 
not  be  a  dull  mechanical  routine,  but  a  highly  interesting  employment.  He  will 
himself  learn  much  incidentally,  and  will  make  his  teaching  of  pronunciation 
useful  to  his  pupils,  not  only  for  German,  but  also  for  English. 

It  is  therefore  very  much  to  be  desired  that  teachers  of  Gwman  in  the  secondary 
schools  be  qualified  to  deal  scientifically  with  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  be  accomplished  phoneticians.  A 
very  rudimentary  knowledge  of  general  phonetics  will  suffice.  Of  greater  impor- 
tance is  it  to  have  at  hand  and  to  have  carefully  studied  a,  good  treatment  of  the 
special  problems  of  Gtorman-English  phonetics.' 

(2)  The  memorizing  of  colloquial  aentences. — If  there  is  any  point  npon  which 
progressive  teachers  of  living  languages  the  world  over  have  lately  been  coming 
to  an  agreement,  it  is  that  in  any  course  of  study  making  the  slightest  pretension 
to  thoroughness  the  proper  starting  point  in  teaching  is  the  vocabulary  and  phra- 
seology of  the  language  as  represented  in  its  every-day  forms  of  expression.  It  is 
of  course  possible  to  lesm  to  read  a  language  with  some  facility  and  still  not  be 

■  Such  a  treatment  can  be  f  oaad  in  Hempl's  Oerman  Orthography  and  Phonology,  Boston,  1897. 
The  second  "book  "  of  Professor  Hempl's  work  gives,  in  chapter  1,  a  snfficlent  introdnction  to 
general  phonetics,  with  bibliography  on  p.  61;  then,  in  chapter  2,  a  scientiBc  description  of  Ger- 
man speech  sounds.  Chapter  8  discusses  such  topics  as  "A  standard  of  proDunclation,"  "  Stage 
pronunciation,"  "  The  best  Oerman,"  "  The  difference  between  Oerman  and  English  pronuncia- 
tion," and,  very  fully,  "The  values  of  the  letters."  Bibliography,  on  p.  107.  From  the  works 
there  mentioned  wo  select,  as  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  teacher  (aside  from  Professor 
Hempl's  own  book):  Orandgent's  German  and  English  Sounds,  Boston,  1892;  Brandt's  German 
Oramtcar  (second  part),  Boston,  1888;  Vletor's  Gtorman  Pronnndation,  1th  ed.,  1890  (Lemcke  Se 
BQchner,  812  Broadway,  Kew  York,  American  agents);  also  Vietor's  Oerman  essays,  DieAus- 
sprache  des  Schriftdeutscben,  1680,  and  Wie  ist  die  Ansspracbe  des  Dentschen  zn  lehren  ?  1893.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  most  widely  used  school  grammars  deal  very  briefly  and  super- 
ficially with  the  subject  of  pronunciation  and  are  an  insufficient  reliance,  even  when  free  from 
positive  error. 
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able  to  utter  a  sentence  in  it  intelligribly  or  to  understand  a  sentence  ottered  by 
another;  in  short,  witbont  acquiring  any  feeling  for  the  language  in  its  character- 
istic modes  of  expression.  Scholars  and  men  of  science  who  tind  it  necessary  in 
their  work  to  read  a  number  of  foreign  languages  can  very  quickly,  by  the  aid  of 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  translation,  reach  a  point  at  which  they  can  "  make  out 
the  sense"  or  "get  the  drift"  of  an  article  or  a  pamphlet.  Bat  this  is  not  learning 
the  language  any  more  than  "picking  up"  a  few  tones  on  the  piano  is  learning 
music.  Soch  reading,  though  better  than  nothing  and  osefol  for  certain  purposes, 
is  unsatisfactory.  In  the  field  of  belles-lettres,  where  so  much  depends  upon  style, 
npon  niceties  of  expression,  and  the  subtle  association  of  ideas,  it  is  extremely 
nnsatisfactory.  The  school,  in  dealing  with  languages  so  important  as  Oerman 
and  P^ench,  should  aim  at  something  better.  It  shonid  aim  to  be  thorough;  to 
begin  in  the  best  way  and  lay  a  good  foundation. 

For  literary  appreciation — that  is,  for  reading  of  the  most  profitable  kind— one 
needs  before  all  things  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  lang^uage.  One  needs  the  sense 
of  being  at  home  in  it.  In  teaching,  this  principle  should  be  recognized  from  the 
outset.  The  learner's  knowledge  is  to  be  made  second  nature.  His  faculties  and 
organs  must  be  taught  to  respond  instantly  and  naturally  to  the  foreign  symbols 
whether  they  are  seen  or  heard.  Idea  and  form  of  expression  most  become  so 
intimately  associated  that  the  one  suggests  the  other  without  any  intervening  proc- 
ess of  ratiocination.  To  accomplish  this,  there  is  no  kind  of  drill  so  good  as  the 
memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloqnial  sentences.  Soch  sentences 
can  be  given  out  and  learned  without  any  attempt  at  grammatical  analysis  and 
quite  in  advance  of  the  pupil's  grammatical  knowledge.  To  know  the  meaning  of 
*'es  thot  mir  leid"  and  be  able  to  handle  the  sentence  appropriately,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  one  be  able  to  parse  a  single  one  of  the  words.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  psychologically  the  unit  of  speech  is  the  sentence  or  the  phrase,  and 
not  the  individoal  vocable.  Thoughtful  teachers  sometimes  object  to  this  form  of 
drill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  mere  memory  yrork,  that  it  does  not  teach  the  pupil 
to  think  or  to  reason.  This,  however,  is  not  a  valid  objection.  Such  drill  does 
much  more  than  to  load  the  memory.  It  develops  aptitude  by  making  psycholog- 
ical reactions  instantaneous;  in  short,  by  creating  Sprachgefilhl.  Its  valoe  has 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  finger-exercises  of  the  incipient  pianist. 

It  is  obviously  important  that  what  is  given  out  to  be  learned  in  this  way  should 
consist  of  nothing  but  natural,  oft-recurring  forms  of  expression.  The  pupil  is  to 
learn  how  Germans  actually  say  things,  and  not  how  they  might  possibly  say 
something  which  no  one  would  ever  have  occasion  to  say  outside  the  class  room. 
The  ideal  condition  is,  of  conrse,  that  the  teacher  have  such  a  command  of  collo- 
qnial idiom  that  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  from  the 
resonrces  of  his  own  knowledge.  It  will  then  be  best  that  the  pupil's  repetitions 
be  elicited  by  questions  addressed  to  him  in  Qerman;  in  other  words,  that  the 
drill  take  the  form  of  short  dialogues  without  use  of  English.  But,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  teacher  who  does  not  cnmmand  the  language  shonid  not 
attempt  this,  but  follow  a  book  or  note  down  soitable  sentences  from  his  reading 
of  realistic  stories  and  plays.  Such  sentences  may  then  be  given  out  to  be  learned 
and  repeated  frequently,  the 'teacher  giving  the  thought  in  English.' 


■  For  reasons  snfflciently  obrions  the  committee  does  not  nndertake  to  recommend  particular 
American  text-books  for  class  nse.  There  are  a  number  of  publications  from  which  material 
more  or  leas  suitable  can  be  culled.  The  test  in  choosing  is  whether  a,  sentence  represents  (1;  a 
natural  and  (2)  a  usual  or  oft-recurring  form  of  expression.  A  scientiilc  manual  of  spoken  Ger- 
man, on  the  general  lines  perhaps  df  Sweet's  Elementarbnch  des  gespro<'hcnen  Englisch,  is  a 
desiderandnm.  Worthy  of  recommendation  for  its  thorough  trustworthiness  in  respert  of 
idiom,  and  equally  good  for  Qerman  and  French,  is  the  Oerman  edition  of  Storm's  Dialogues 
frangais,  i.  e.,  Franz5sische  SprechQbnngen,  Leipzig,  18S8.  For  an  excellent  theoretical  dis- 
cnssiou  of  colloqnial  German,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  teacher,  wu  rail  attention  to 
Wnnderlich's  Unscre  Umgangspracbe,  Weimar,  1894. 
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This  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  place  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  memoriz- 
ing poetry,  a  kind  of  drill  which  is  highly  thought  of  and  largely  practised  by 
many  teachers.  The  argument  in  its  favor  generally  takes  some  such  form  as 
this:  Boys  and  girls  are  apt  to  memorize  easily,  and  they  must  memorize  some- 
thing; then  why  not  have  them  memorize  gems  of  poetry  and  great  thoughts  of 
3^eat  writers  rather  than  the  banalities  of  ordinary  discourse?  But  this  argument 
is  fallacious.  The  object  of  the  drill  in  colloquial  German  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  not  to  load  'the  memory  with  things  supposed  to  be  highly  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  to  create  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the  language  in  its  usual  and 
natural  modes  of  expression.  Now  poetry,  as  the  language  of  emotion,  is  a  more 
or  less  artificial — often  a  highly  artificial— form  of  expression,  find  it  is  better  that 
the  natural  become  lodged  in  the  mind  first.  The  beginner  who  has  learned  to 
recite  "Sah  ein  Knab  ein  R5slein  stehn,  Roslein  auf  der  Heideu,"  is  hardly  in  a 
better,  but  rather  in  a  worse,  position  for  learning  how  a  German  would  ordi- 
narily express  that  idea.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  in  simply  hearing 
recitations  of  poetry  in  the  class  room  the  teacher  can  be  of  little  use  except  to 
see  that  his  pupils  have  done  their  task,  which  is,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  one  of 
his  lowest  functions;  to  correct  mistakes  of  pronunciation,  and  to  give  points  in 
elocution,  if  his  talent  runs  in  that  direction.  It  is  an  easy  business  for  him,  but 
it  is  apt  to  involve  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time  for  all  except  the  reciter. 
Finally,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  kind  of  exercise,  if  it  is  felt  as  an  irksome 
task,  may  easily  create  a  positive  distaste  instead  of  a  liking  for  the  gems  of 
poetry.    We  must  remember  Lord  Byron's  pathetic  exclamation: 

Then  farewell  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so. 

To  sum  up,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  condemning  altogether  the  exercise  of 
memorizing  poetry,  but  we  have  not  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
a  place  in  the  scheme  of  work  outlined  above.  At  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  made 
much  of  in  the  early  stages.  The  poems  given  ont  for  committing  to  memory 
should  be  few  and  short  and  selected  with  reference  to  their  simplicity  and  nat- 
uralness of  expression.  The  teacher  who  omits  the  exercise  altogether  during  the 
first  year  will  make  no  great  mistake.  The  recitation  of  well-chosen  dialogues, 
with  the  parts  assigned,  is  a  better  exercise,  and  we  believe  is  usually  found  more 
interesting  to  learners. 

(8)  Grammar. — It  is  assumed  that  simple  exercises  in  colloquial  German  will 
beg^in  with  the  very  first  lesson  and  take  a  portion  of  each  recitation  period,  even 
when  the  pupil  is  learning  the  alphabet  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  values  of 
the  letters.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  sentences  learned  should  occasionally 
be  written  down  as  well  as  often  repeated  orally.  Practice  in  writing  German 
from  dictation  is  helpful  in  learning  to  spell,  and  should  be  kept  up  for  some 
time.  It  may,  however,  be  discontinued  earlier  than  in  case  of  French,  because 
German  spelling  is  much  easier  to  learn  than  French. 

Whether  the  script  letters  should  be  learned  at  the  same  time  with  the  print 
letters  and  regularly  used  in  all  written  work  is  a  question  upon  which  opinions 
differ.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  script  letters  are  not  at  all  difficult 
to  master,  and  that  the  use  of  them  facilitates  learning  to  spell.  Such  spelling  as 
musz,  muasen,  Herz,  sitzen,  and  others,  come  more  easily  in  the  Gterman  than  in 
the  Roman  script.  It  is  also  urged  that,  as  Germans  use  the  script  in  their  ordi- 
nary writing,  those  who  are  stadying  the  language  should  learn  to  use  it.  The 
opposing  arguments  are  that  there  is  nothing  educational  or  practically  useful 
about  learning  to  write  the  German  script;  that  for  Americans  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  be  able  to  read  it,  in  case  they  should  some  time  get  a  letter  written  in  it;  that 
boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  have  usually  formed  their  hand  in  English,  and 
that,  unless  great  pains  be  taken  with  them  at  the  start — that  is,  unless  the  teacher 
be"  both  able  and  willing  to  teach  penmanship  for  its  own  sake — they  are  almost 
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snre  to  learn  to  write  the  script  in  an  ogly  nn-Gtornuui  hand,  like  nothing  ever  met 
with  oatside  the  class  room.  From  this  it  is  dear  that  there  is  something  to  b* 
said  apon  both  ndes.  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
use  of  the  Qerman  script  in  the  schools  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  should  never  be  required  at  a  college  examination.  Teachers  who 
write  it  well  and  are  willing  to  take  the  time  to  teach  it  well  may  very  properly 
insist  npon  it  Others  will  be  apon  safe  groond  if  they  permit  the  use  of  the 
Boman  letters  in  all  written  work.  In  tiiat  case,  however,  they  should  sooner  or 
later  give  their  pnpils  some  practice  in  reading  German  handwriting. 

It  is  assumed  that  learners  who  are  of  high-school  age  will  take  np  the  study  of 
grammar  after  a  few  preliminary  lesaona.  But  for  several  weeks  the  grammar 
lessons  should  bo  short  and  easy,  so  as  to  allow  an  abundance  of  time  each  day  for 
colloquial  exercises  and  drill  upon  pronunciation.  As  the  coarse  proceeds  the 
study  of  grammar  and  the  doing  of  exercises  directly  related  to  the  study  of 
grammar  may  properly  be  allowed  to  absorb  an  increasing  portion  of  the  time, 
but  the  colloquial  practice  should  be  kept  up.  In  the  teaching  of  grammar  the 
most  important  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the  grammar  is  there  for  the 
sake  of  the  language  and  not  the  language  for  the  sake  of  the  grammar.  The 
recitation  of  paradigms,  rules,  and  exceptions  is  always  in  danger  of  degenerating 
into  n  facile  routine  in  which  there  is  but  little  profit.  The  important  thing  is 
not  that  the  learner  should  acquire  facility  in  telling  o&  paradigms,  quoting  state- 
ments, and  explaining  principles  according  to  the  liook,  but  that  he  should  acquire 
facility  in  understanding  and  using  the  language.  The  maxim  should  be:  Little 
theory  and  much  application.  It  is  of  small  use  to  be  able  to  state  correctly  the 
-principle  of  adjective  declension,  so  long  as  the  pupil,  in  attempting  to  apply  the 
principle  in  a  simple  caae,  is  obliged  to  stop  and  think,  to  recall  hia  grammar,  and 
perhaps  to  guess  after  all.  The  right  forms  must  be  so  bred  into  the  blood  that 
they  come  naturally  from  tongue  and  pen.  This,  of  course,  requires  an  endleas 
amount  of  repetiticm,  which  may  at  times  become  tedious.  But  the  time  spent 
upon  this  elfflncntary  drill  is  well  spent  and  tells  for  good  throughout  the  course. 
Teachers  should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  get  to  reading  good  literature. 

The  first  difficulty  of  practical  importance  in  teaching  Qerman  grammar  relates 
to  the  gander  and  declension  of  nouns.  If  the  attempt  is  nutde  to  master  the  gen- 
der and  declension  of  every  noun  that  1$  met  with,  either  progress  will  be  very 
slow  (as  in  case  of  German  children  learning  the  mother  tongue) ,  or  the  learner's 
memory  soon  becomes  overtaxed.  Trying  to  rememl>er  everything,  he  soon 
ceases  to  remember  anything  with  absolute  confidence.  The  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  difficulty  is  to  concentrate  attention  from  the  start  upon  those  nouns  that 
belong  to  the  language  of  everyday  life — the  names  of  familiar  objects,  relaticm- 
shipe,  and  ideas — to  make  sure  of  these  and  let  the  others  go.  A  list  of  such  nouna 
can  bemade  out  which  need  not  contain  more  than ,  say,  800  words.  The  pupil  who 
at  the  end  of  a  two  years'  course  has  really  learned  that  number  of  nouns,  so  that 
the  right  gender  and  the  right  plural  come  to  him  instantly,  haa  done  quite  enough. 
More  should  not  be  expected  by  the  college  examiner,  so  far  as  concerns  tboae 
nouns  the  gender  and  declension  of  which  can  not  be  determined  by  inspection. 
It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  candidate  will  know  about  nouns  in  ctien,  lein,  ev 
licit,  heit,  ill,  adiaft,  wig.  Whether  he  knows  any  other  rules  for  gender  is  not 
very  important. 

After  the  inflection  of  the  noun  the  other  grammatical  topics  that  require  the 
most  attention  are  the  inflection  of  the  adjective,  the  forms  of  the  strong  verbs 
and  modal  auuliaries,  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  the  subject  of  word  order.  In 
dealing  with  these  and  the  minor  difficulties  of  German  grammar  it  is  customary 
to  rely,  first,  upon  grammatical  exercises— that  is,  the  translation  from  German 
into  English  and  from  English  into  German  of  collections  of  sentences  devised  <a 
selected  for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  some  grammatical  point;  and,  sec- 
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and,  upon  drill  connected  witk  the  Genuaa  leading  lessoo.  Both  tlwse  reaonroes 
axe  good  if  properly  bandied,  aad  neither  sbonM  be  neglectod.  To  do  ha  profier 
work  the  grammatical  exercise  sbonld  not  be  simply  'V(<Nrbed  tbroogh  <me«aBd  then 
diMBissed,  bat  veriawed  and  repeated  tintil  the  right  forms  coue  instaBtly  from 
tongue  and  pen.  From  this  it  followH  that  the  santcnces  of  the  grammatical  etzer- 
cise,  no  less  than  those  learned  in  coUoqnial  pcaGiit»,  aboold  represent  natnral 
tixnoA  of  expression — thinga  that  Germans  say  or  might  aay  under  easily  Bnpp<>»- 
sable  conditions.  It  used  to  be  thought,  and  perba^ps  aoue  teocbora  and  text-book 
maliers  still  think,  that  anything  granunatical  will  do  for  teaching  grammar. 
And  so,  perhaps,  it  wiU;  but  it  is  passible  to  teach  the  grammar  at  the  expense  oi 
the  language,  and  the  langoage  is  what  we  are  af  t^. 

To  adc  a  learner  toi^iset  into  alleged  Qerman  sach  sentences  as:  "  The  pnpils' 
coats  and  shoes  are  in  the  maids' bande,"  <»:  "  I  give  warm  clothes  and  red  apples 
to  poor  little  cbUdrea,"  ia,  to  say  the  least,  inexpedient.  Instead  of  a  help,  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sensitlTe  feeling  for  the  language.  Rather  than 
exercise  his  wits  upon  the  translation  of  snch  English  into  soch  German  it  wer» 
much  better  that  tha  learner  should  do  no  EngUsh-German  translation  whatever, 
bat  simply  read  real  German  and  learn  the  graxumKi  by  obaerration  and  approt^iate 
drill.  Perceiving  rightly  that  the  translation  of  bad  exercises  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  positively  harmful,  somo  testers  have  been  led  to  the  position  that  all  Englidi- 
Gertuan  translation  is  out  of  p^ace  in  a  banner's  conrss.  They  argue  that  one 
sbonld  not  be  expected  to  translate  into  a  language  until  he  knows  something 
about  it,  nntil  be  has  a  certain  working  capital  in  the  way  of  Tocsbulary,  phras»- 
dogy,  and  linguistic  feeling;  that  so  long  as  he  must  look  up  his  words  in  the 
vocabnlary  and  painfully  imd  faultily  piece  them  together  according  to  his  nnd^- 
atanding  of  the  grammar,  it  is  bett«  fw  him  to  occupy  himself  with  G^man  pro- 
duced by  those  who  know  the  language.  This  reasoning  is  not  altogether  unsound, 
but  prcqierly  applied  it  docs  not  lead  to  the  rejection  of  ail  English-German  trans- 
lation in  the  early  stages  of  study.  On  the  contrary,  such  translation  is  itself 
highly  -useful  in  acquiring  that  larger  working  c!H>ital  which  is  desired.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  avoid  difi&cfilt  or  indepMident  translation.  Thronghout  the  ele- 
mentary course  the  English-German  translation  sbonld  consist  of  little  else  than 
easy  variations  upon  a  German  text  already  studied.  The  German  text  should 
furnish  or  suggest  snbstantially  all  tbai  the  leamsr  needs  to  know,  previoas 
acquirements  being  of  course  talcen  into  consideration.  Here  the  maxim  should 
be:  A  great  deal  of  the  easy  rather  than  a  little  of  the  difficult. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  drilling  upon  the  reading  lesson.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  questions  that  can  be  asked  about  a  text,  but  three  tjrpes  are 
prominent  in  the  practice  of  teachers^  In  the  first  type  the  questions  call  for  the 
recitation  of  paradigms  and  rules  and  the  explanation  of  grammatical  principles. 
In  the  8ec<Hid  type  the  questions  call  for  the  trandation  into  German  of  English 
sentences  based  upon  the  text.  In  the  third  the  object  is  to  draw  the  pupil  out 
aad  induce  him  to  talk  about  what  is  said  in  the  text.  To  illustrate,  supposing 
the  text  in  hand  to  be  Der  See  macht  eine  Bveht  ina  Land: 

( 1 )  Decline  D«r  See.  What  is  tite  meaning  of  die  Seef  Decline  die  See.  Give 
the  principal  parts  of  macht.  Inflect  macht  in  the  present  indicative  active. 
Give  a  synofieis  of  its  tenses  in  the  indicative,  first  person  singular.  Why  is  the 
accusative  used  after  iii9  Decline  Land.  What  is  the  differmoe  between  Lande 
and  Lander? 

(2.)  How  would  you  say  in  German:  The  lake  is  qniet.  The  sea  ia  qniet.  My 
home  is  on  the  lake.  I  see  a  ship  on  the  sea.  There  are  many  lakes  in  Switier^ 
land?  Give  the  Gierman  for:  I  made.  I  have  nuuie.  I  shall  maka  What  are 
}'on  making?  Paper  is  now  made  of  wood.  Would.it  do  to  say  eine  Bueht  m 
Laadef  How  would  you  say:  He  is  coming  to  land.  I  am  going  into  the  conn- 
try.    I  live  in  the  conntrr.    That  is  the  case  in  all  lands  except  tiie  Netherlands? 
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(3. )  Was  tiMcht  der  Seef  Wekher  See  iat  gemeintf  Wo  befindet  »ich  dieser  Seet 
Von  wdchem  Lande  ist  hier  die  Redef  Waren  Sie  je  in  der  Sehtceizt  Was  fur 
eine  Regierung  hat  die  Schtreizf 

Now,  the  best  teaching  will  make  some  aae  of  all  these  types  of  drill  qnestions, 
bnt  more  of  the  second  than  of  the  first  or  third.  The  objection  to  an  exclusive 
or  even  a  predominant  nse  of  the  first  is  that  it  teaches  the  pnpil  to  "rattle  off' 
paradigms  and  roles,  bat  not  to  nnderstand  or  to  nse  the  language.  Instead  of 
learning  to  think  in-  Oerman,  as  the  phrase  is,  he  learns  to  think  grammar  in  the 
terms  of  his  text-book.  Every  college  examiner  is  acquainted  with  the  yonth 
who  will  write  er  ?iat  gekommen  and  then,  on  demand,  pve  correctly  the  rule  for 
the  nse  of  the  anxiliaries  of  tense.  What  is  needed  in  his  case  is  not  more  practice 
in  repeating  the  rule,  but  more  practice  in  writing  and  saying  er  ist  gekommen. 
The  objection  to  au  exclusive  nse  of  tjrpe  3  is  that  it  does  not  specifically  teach 
grammar  at  all.  In  types  1  and  8  the  questions  may,  of  course,  be  pnt  in  German 
instead  of  English.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  (German  grammatical 
terms  are  rather  difiScnlt  to  learn  and  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  "everyday 
forms  of  expression."  The  principal  valne  of  grammatical  drill  conducted  in 
Oerman  is  to  teach  the  learner  to  handle  the  sentence.  So  far  as  the  vocabulary 
is  concerned  be  might  better  be  learning  something  else. 

(4).  Reading  matter.— In  outlining  the  work  of  the  elementary  course  we  have 
recommended  that,  aside  from  the  German- English  exercises  of  the  grammar,  the 
reading  matter  of  the  first  year  consist  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader.  This  is 
the  usual  practice,  and  it  certainly  has  some  argument  in  its  favor.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  reader  is  that  it  oflfers  variety,  introduces  the  learner  to  different  styles, 
and  leads  him  gradually  from  that  which  is  very  easy  to  that  which  is  more  diffi- 
cult. Some  teachers,  however,  prefer  to  make  no  use  of  a  reader,  but  to  pass 
directly  from  the  grammar  to  complete  stories  having  some  literary  value.  They 
urge  that  such  reading  is  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  the  disconnected 
texts  usually  found  in  readers.  Others,  while  approving  the  nse  of  a  reader,  will 
prefer  to  drop  it  earlier  than  our  scheme  proposes,  and  to  read  at  least  one  com- 
plete story  during  the  first  year.  Qnestions  of  this  kind  are  not  very  important; 
and  there  are  no  general  principles  on  which  to  decide  them.  Teachers  must 
decide  according  to  the  character  of  their  classes.  Fortunately  there  is  now  no 
lack  of  suitable  material.  We  have  several  very  good  readers  and  a  large  number- 
of  M&rclien,  Oeschichten,  Erz&hlungcn ,  and  Novellen,  published  both  separately  and 
in  collections,  and  all  annotated  for  beginners. 

In  choosing  from  the  mass  of  literature  available  for  the  second  year  the  aim 
should  be,  of  course,  to  find  that  which  is  interesting  to  the  young,  wholesome, 
well-written,  and  not  too  difficult.  It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  fairy  stories,  or 
M&rchen,  in  which  Germany  is  so  prolific,  but  pupils  of  high-school  age  should 
not  be  kept  too  long  on  a  diet  of  M&rehen.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  elementary 
course,  the  pupil  is  to  be  able  to  read  easy  narrative  prose  at  sight,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  have  practice  in  reading  different  styles.  Lively,  realistic  narrative,  vnth 
plenty  of  dialogue,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  German  Mdrchcn  is  apt  to  appear 
childish  to  American  boys  and  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  often  complain 
that  the  most  of  the  tales  furnished  by  conspiring  editors  and  publishers  are  more 
or  less  mawkish  love  tales,  and  they  sigh  for  vigorous  stories  of  adventure  with 
the  grand  passion  left  out  or  made  little  of.  This  is  a  demand  which  future 
editors  may  well  keep  in  view.  Meanwhile  we  must  remember  that  the  Germans 
are  a  more  sentimental  people  than  the  Americans,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  wo  study  German  in  school  is  to  learn  what  the  Germans  are  like. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  elementary  course  can  be  selected  from  the  following 
list: '  Andersen's  Miirchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohue  Bilder;  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien; 


■  In  all  tbe  reading  lists  the  order  is  alphabetical. 
ICerit  uf  tbe  texts  as  compared  with  one  another. 


It  exprosHes  no  opinion  with  regard  to  tbe 
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Baambach's  Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gterstficker's  Oermelahansen; 
Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata,  Das  Madcben  von  Treppi,  and  Anfang  and  Eade;  HiUem's 
HOher  als  die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  branne  Erica;  Leander's  Tr&amereien,  and 
Kleine  Gl«schichten;  Seidel's  Marchen;  Stdkl's  Unter  dem  Christbanm;  Storm's 
Immensce  and  Qeschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke'a  Der  zerbrochene  Krng. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  mach  harder  to  find  than  good 
stories.  Five  act  plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it  is  advisable 
to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps 
BenediVs  Der  Prozesz,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Qfinstige  Vorzeichen;  Elz's  Er  ist 
nlcht  eifersflcbtig;  Wichert's  An  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  masz  heiraten. 
It  is  recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these  plays  be  read.  The 
narrative  style  should  predominate.  A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  for  the 
second  year  would  be  Andersen's  Mftrchen,  or  Bilderbnch,  or  Leander's  TrSu- 
mereien,  to  the  extent  of  say  forty  pages.  After  that  snch  s  story  as  Das  kalte 
Herz,  or  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hober  als  die  Kirche,  or  Immensee;  next  a 
good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel;  lastly  Der  Prozesz. 

A  minor  question  which  sometimes  exercises  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is  the 
question  of  the  special  vocabulary  versus  the  dictionary.  The  obvious  advantage 
of  the  special  vocabulary  is  that  it  is  very  much  more  convenient  for  the  learner. 
A  well-known  schoolman  in  writing  to  the  committee  upon  this  subject,  snms  up 
his  views  in  the  proposition  that  "dictionaries  are  a  nuisance."  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  any  valid  pedagogical  objection  to  the  use  of  a  properly  prepared  special 
Tocabulary.  The  objection  most  often  urged  is  that  in  using  a  special  vocabu- 
lary the  scholar  does  not  learn,  nor  try  to  learn,  what  the  word  really  means  in 
and  of  itself,  but  only  what  it  means  in  the  context  where  he  has  found  it.  It  is 
urged,  therefore,  that  before  he  can  become  independent,  and  acquire  scholarly 
habita  of  study,  he  must  emancipate  himself  from  the  special  vocabulary  and 
learn  to  use  the  dictionary.  There  is  some  force  in  this  argnment,  but  not  much; 
for  what  the  learner  invariably  does  in  using  the  dictionary  is  to  pick  out,  from 
the  various  meanings  given,  the  particular  one  that  suits  bis  occasion.  To  the 
others  he  pays  no  attention.  When  he  comes  across  the  word  in  another  sense, 
be  looks  it  up  again.  It  is  tbns  a  saving  of  time  if  he  have  the  right  meaning, 
unincumbered  by  the  others,  given  him  in  a  special  vocabulary.  Really  the  whole 
question  is  mainly  one  of  saving  time.  If,  in  getting  his  lesson,  the  learner  could 
have  at  his  elbow  someone  who  would  simply  tell  him  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
that  would  be  better  still,  if  he  would  but  remember  what  he  were  told.  But 
there  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  the  priucip'e  that  what  is  acquired  with  diffi- 
culty, that  is,  with  exertion  and  exercise  of  judgment,  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
remembered.  Meanings  that  come  easily  in  footnotes  are  apt  to  go  no  less  easily. 
The  whole  question  is  one  upon  which  no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down.  There 
is  no  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  special  vocabularies  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary course,  provided  the  right  texts  are  available  in  editions  provided  with 
vocabularies,  but  the  choice  of  reading  matter  should  not  turn  primarily  upon 
this  consideration.  It  is  best  to  provide  a  good  course  of  reading,  with  variety, 
interest,  and  progression,  even  if,  toward  the  end,  the  dictionary  has  to  be  used. 

(5)  Translation  into  English;  sight  reading.— In  the  majority  of  schools  it 
would  appear  that,  after  the  first  few  months,  the  study  of  German  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  translation  of  German  literature  into  English.  Translation  is  the 
exercise  which  is  felt  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  be  the  most  important,  and  it 
is  the  one,  accordingly,  which  is  mo^t  insisted  upon.  It  is  also  the  exercise  most 
easily  handled.  To  sit  and  hold  a  book  while  the  members  of  the  class  translate, 
one  after  the  other,  into  class-room  English,  to  correct  their  more  serious  blun- 
ders, and  help  them  to  "get  the  sense,"  requires  no  great  amount  of  preparation, 
DO  g^eat  expenditure  of  energy  or  ingenuity.  But  while  it  has  its  dangers,  the 
profitableness  of  translation  can  not  be  successfully  attacked.    Whatever  may  be 
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true  of  very  yoang  duldrea,  one  who  alr«ady  knows  one  lasgoage  will  iMtnt 
another  most  "nutarally,"  mo»t  expeditiously,  and  most  thoron^ily  by  meuis  of 
comparison  with  his  mother  tongoe;  and  this  comparison,  as  was  pointed  oat  in  a 
preceding  section,  is  an  important  instmment  of  di8ci];din0  and  coltnre.  More- 
over, translation  is  the  most  effectiTe  and  the  most  readily  available  means  of 
determining  whether  the  sense  of  a  passage  is  exactly  understood.  It  is  the  beet 
detective  of  mental  haziness,  half -knowledge,  and  self-deception.  At  the  same 
time  it  shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  object  of  stndy  is  not  to  learn 
to  translate,  but  to  learn  to  read  without  translating.  , 

How  to  deal  with  translation  so  as  to  make  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  it, 
BO  a»  to  get  the  good  and  escape  the  evil  of  it,  is  not  a  simple  problem  for  th« 
teacher.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  good  translation  should  always  be  insisted  on,  and 
that  bad  English  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected.  As  a  counsel  o( 
perfection,  this  is  no  doubt  good.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  really  good 
translation  of  real  literature  is  an  art  requiring  literary  skill.  There  must  be 
time  for  the  mental  balancing  of  alternatives,  the  testing  of  synonyms,  etc.  No 
one  can  do  it  oShand.  To.expect  schoolboys  or  college  students  to  do  it  in  the 
OTdinary  routine  of  class  work,  is  to  expect  impossibilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
slovenly,  incorrect,  and  unidiomatic  translation  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time. 
The  young  person  who  gets  into  the  habit  of  murdering  his  mother  tongue  in  cold 
blood,  under  the  pretense  of  learning  a  foreign  language,  does  himself  more  harm 
than  good.  What,  then,  is  to  ha  done?  The  practical  answer  would  seem  to  be 
this:  Between  the  extremes  of  atrocious  English,  which  should  not  be  endured, 
and  the  really  good  Euglish,  which  is  unattainable,  there  is  a  wide  belt  of  what 
may  be  called  tolerable  English;  English  which  is  not  excellent  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  but  is  at  least  clear,  grammatical,  free  from  gross  improprieties  in 
respect  to  idiom,  and  reasonably  faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  originaL  Such 
tolerable  English  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  class 
room.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  the  learner  become  aware  that  there  is  a 
higher  ideal,  and  that  he  have  some  practice  in  trying  to  reach  it.  To  this  end  a 
I>as8age  of  German  text  should  occasionally  be  given  out  for  a  carefully  prepared 
written  translation,  with  instructions  to  take  time  and  make  the  work  just  aa 
good  as  possible.  Such  translations  should  then  be  criticised  by  the  teacher  and 
compared  with  mo  another  in  the  class.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  small 
points  of  idiom,  arrangement,  choice  of  words,  turn  of  phrase,  etc.,  which  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  tolerable  and  the  excellent.  In  this  way  the  pupil's 
literary  sense  will  be  cultivated;  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  trans- 
lation as  an  art,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  improve  gradually  the  quality  of  his 
ordinary  work. 

The  next  question  is:  How  long  and  to  what  extent  should  the  routine  transla- 
tion of  good  German  into  tolerable  English  be  insisted  on  in  the  class  room?  The 
answer  is:  So  long  as  and  wherever  the  teacher  is  uncertain  whether  the  meaning 
of  the  original  is  understood.  If  there  is  complete  certainty  that  the  learner  can 
translate  his  passage  of  German  into  tolerable  English,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  worth 
while  to  have  him  do  it;  the  time  can  be  used  to  better  advantage.  An  exception 
may  be  made,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  are  for  any  reason  unusually 
backward  in  their  English,  or  for  such  as  may  be  suspected  of  not  piTparing  their 
lessons.  Bat  for  capable  pupils  who  have  a  right  attitude  toward  their  teacher 
and  their  work,  there  presently  comes  a  time  when  the  routine  translation  in 
olass  of  what  they  have  previously  prepared  ceases  to  be  profitable.  They  learn 
no  new  German  in  the  process,  and  they  do  not  improve  their  command  of  Eng- 
lish. For  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  who  have  prepared  their  lessons  and  know  perfectly 
well  how  to  translate  a  given  passage,  to  sit  in  the  class  while  E  actually  trans- 
lates it  means  a  waste  of  time.  When  that  stage  is  reached  it  is  time  to  drop  the 
systematic  translation  of  the  entire  lesson  in  class,  to  call  only  for  the  rendering 
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of  words  or  passages  that  are  liable  to  be  misanderstood,  and  to  use  the  time 
thns  gained  in  some  exercise  more  profitable  than  saperflnons  translation. 

One  such  exercise  is  reading  at  sight.  Since  the  general  aim  in  the  elemen- 
tary course  is  to  learn  to  read  very  easy  narrative  prose  at  sight  and  not  to  learn 
to  translate  any  specified  texts,  and  since  the  candidate  for  admission  to  college 
will  probably  be  tested  upon  some  text  that  ho  has  never  studied,  it  is  evident 
that  considerable  practice  should  be  given  in  sight  reading.  Teachei-s  some- 
times object  to  this  exercise  on  the  ground  that  it  encourages  guesswork  and 
inaccuracy.  Bat  the  objection  is  not  valid.  The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to 
increase  the  learner's  vocabulary,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  can  read  Gterman  that 
he  has  not  previously  studied  and  to  g^ve  him  facility  in  such  reading.  There  is 
not  the  sli^test  objection  to  his  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  a  new  word.  All  our 
reading  is  largely  a  process  of  divination,  and  the  better  we  can  divine  from  the 
cohtext  the  better  we  can  read.  Of  course  the  wrong  guesses  must  be  corrected, 
and  the  teacher  is  there  for  that  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for 
sight  reading  the  very  easiest  texts  that  can  be  found  should  be  chosen,  Qrimm's 
Marchen  are  well  adapted  for  the  earliest  experiments,  then  Meissner's  Aus 
meiner  Welt  or  Volkmann's  Eleine  Geschichten. 

(6)  Reproductivs  translation  into  Oerman.— It  will  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  work  for  the  second  year  of  the  elementary  course  provides  for  practice 
"in  the  oS-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of 
the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages."  This  is  what  the  Qermans 
call  "freie  Reproduktion,"  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  exercises  possible.  It 
teaches  the  pupil  to  give  heed  not  only  to  the  meaning  but  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  to  put  thoughts  in  Oerman  with  German  as  a  starting  point.  The 
language  of  the  original  should,  of  coarse,  not  be  memorized  verbatim;  what  Is 
wanted  is  not  an  effort  of  the  memory,  but  an  attempt  to  express  thought  in  Ger- 
man forms  that  are  remembered  in  a  general  way  but  not  remembered  exactly. 
The  objection  to  independent  translation  from  English  into  German  is  that  for 
a  long  time  it  is  necessarily  mechanical.  The  translator  has  no  help  except  his 
dictionary  and  grammar.  His  translation  is  mere  upsetting.  In  free  reproduction, 
on  the  contrary,  he  instinctively  starts  from  his  memory  of  the  original.  His 
thoughts  tend  to  shape  themselves  in  German  form.  In  short,  he  learns  to  think 
in  German. 

Section  VIIL— The  Intermediate  Cqurse  in  German. 

(a)   THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difiiculty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  Ger- 
man a  connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in 
German;  to  answer  any  grammatical  questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  language,  including  syntax  and  word  formation,  and  to 
translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necesstury)  a  passage  of  clas- 
eica]  literature  taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 
'  * 

(6)  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the  reading  of 
about  400  pages  of  moderately  difiicnlt  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice 
in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or 
reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  gram- 
matical drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verlis,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries 
of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  snb- 
JTinctive),  and  likewise  upon  word  order  and  word  formation. 
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(c)   SUOQESTIOXS  TO  THE  TEACHEU. 

The  intermediate  course  is  supposed  to  be  the  elementary  course,  plus  one  year's 
work  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  recitations  a  week.  Suitable  reading  matter 
for  the  third  year  can  be  selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Esch- 
enbach's  Die  Freiherren  von  Oemperlein;  Freytag's  Die  Jotirnalisten  and  Bilder 
ans  der  dentscben  Vergangenheit,  for  example  Earl  der  Qrosse,  Ans  den  Krenz- 
ztigen,  Doktor  Lnther,  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  dee  Qrossen;  Fonqa^'s  Ucdine; 
Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  Iphigesie;  Heine's 
poems  and  Reisebilder;  Hoffmann's  Historische  £rz&hli:ngen;  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm;  Meyer's  Onstav  Adolph's  Page;  Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar;  Riebl's 
Novellen,  for  example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schdnheit,  Der  stumme 
Ratsherr,  Das  Spielmannskind;  Rosegger's  Waldheimat;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als 
Onkel,  Der  Oeisterseher,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das  Lied  yon 
der  Qlocke,  Balladen;  ScheSel's  Der  Trompeter  von  Silkkingen;  Uhland's  poems; 
Wildenbrnch's  Das  edle  Blat  A  good  selection  wonld  be:  (1)  one  of  Riehl's  nov- 
ellettes;  (2)  one  of  Freytag's  "pictures;"  (3)  part  of  Undine  or  Der  Oeisterseher; 
(4)  a  short  conrse  of  reading  in  lyrics  and  ballads;  (5)  a  classical  pUiy  by  Schiller, 
Leasing,  or  Gk>ethe. 

The  general  principles  of  teaching  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section  apply  also 
to  the  work  of  the  intermediate  course.  Translation  should  be  insisted  upon  so 
far  as  necessary,  but  the  aim  shonld  be  to  dispense  with  it  more  and  more.  Every 
expedient  shonld  be  employed  which  will  teach  the  scholar  to  comprehend  and 
feel  the  original  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  English.  Occasional  exercises 
in  preparing  very  careful  written  translations  should  be  continued.  Practice 
should  be  given  in  reading  at  sight  from  authors  of  moderate  difficulty,  such  as 
Riehl  or  Freytag.  The  "free  reproduction"  should  by  all  means  be  kept  np.  It 
will  be  found  much  more  valuable  at  this  stage  than  independent  translation  of 
English  into  German.  In  dealing  with  classical  literature  thorough  literary 
studies  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  but  an  effort  shonld  be  made  to  bring 
home  to  the  learner  the  characteristic  literary  qualities  of  the  text  studied,  and  to 
give  him  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  author. 

Section  IX.— The  Advanced  Course  i.n  German. 

(a)    THE   aim   of  the  I.NSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief 
inspection,  any  German  literature  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  is 
free  from  unusual  textual  difiicnlties,  to  put  into  German  a  passage  of  simple 
English  prose,  to  answer  in  German  questions  relating  to  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  great  writers  studied,  and  to  write  in  German  a  short,  independent  theme  upon 
some  assigned  topic. 

(6)    THE   work   to   be   DONE. 

The  work  of  the  advanced  conrse  (last  year)  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
about  500  pages  of  good  literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  reference  reading  upon  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of  numerous 
short  themes  upon  assigned  subjects,  independent  translation  of  English  into 
German. 

(c)   SUOOESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER, 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  last  year  will  be:  Freytag's  Soil  nnd  Haben; 
Fulda's  Der  Talisman;  Goethe's  dramas  (except  Faust)  and  prose  writings  (say 
extracts  from  Wertber  and  Dichtnng  und  Wahrheit);  Grillparzer's  Ahnft'au  or 
Der  Tranm  ein  Leben:  Hanff's  Lichtenstein:  Heine's  more  difficult  prose  (for 
example,  Ober  Dentschland) ;  Kleist's  Prinz  von  Hombnrg;  Korner's  Zriny;  Les- 
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sing's  Emilia  Galotti  and  prose  writings  (say  extracts  from  the  Hambnrgische 
Dramaturgic  or  Laokoon);  Scheffel's  Ekkehard;  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  Maria 
Stnart,  Brant  von  Messina,  and  historical  prose  (say  the  third  book  of  the 
Oeschicbte  des  dreiszigjahrigen  Erieges) ;  Sndermann's  Johannes;  Tieck's  Gl«no- 
veva;  Wildenbruch's  Heinrich. 

A  good  selection  from  this  list  wonld  be:  (1)  A  recent  novel,  such  as  Ekkehard 
or  Soil  nnd  Haben,  i-ead  not  in  its  entirety,  b\it  in  extracts  safKcient  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  plot,  the  style,  and  the  characters;  (2)  Egmont  or  06tz;  (3)  a  short 
coarse  of  reading  in  Qoethe's  prose  (say  the  Sesenheim  episode  from  Dicbtnng 
nnd  Wahrheit) ;  (4)  Wallenstein's  Imager  and  Wallenstein 's  Tod,  with  the  third 
book  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  (5)  Emilia  Galotti;  (6)  a  romantic  drama,  such 
as  Qenoveva  or  Der  Prinz  von  Hombarg.  It  is  assnmed  that  by  the  time  the  f  onrth 
year  is  reached,  if  the  preceding  instruction  has  been  what  it  sbonld  be,  transla- 
tion in  class  can  be  largely  dispensed  with  and  the  works  read  somewhat  rapidly. 
Of  course  they  can  not  be  thoroughly  studied,  but  thorough  literary  study  belongs 
to  the  college  or  the  university.  It  is  not  sound  doctrine  for  the  secondary  school 
that  one  work  studied  with  the  painstaking  tborongiiness  of  the  professional 
scholar  is  worth  half  a  dozen  read  rapidly.  In  the  secondary  school  the  aim 
should  be  to  learn  to  read  easily,  rapidly,  and  yet  with  intelligent,  general  appre- 
ciation, somewhat  as  an  ordinary  educated  American  reads  Shakespeare.  Such  a 
person  in  reading  Shakespeare  will  find  much  that  he  does  not  fully  understand, 
archaic  phrases,  obscure  allusions,  etc.  If  he  were  to  work  out  all  these  things  in 
the  manner  of  a  scholar,  and  go  deeply  into  the  literary,  historical,  and  psycho- 
logical questions  involved  in  a  single  one  of  Shakespeare's  great  plays,  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time.  Nevertheless,  he  can  read  the  play  intelligently  in  a  few 
hours.  An  editor's  note  helps  him  quickly  over  the  graver  difBlculties,  and  when 
he  is  done  he  has  a  good  general  idea  of  the  work,  and  has  been  'gre.itly  profited 
by  the  reading  of  it. 

The  other  lines  of  work  suggested  for  the  advanced  course  appear  to  require  no 
further  comment.  They  explain  themselves,  and  grow  naturally  out  of  what  has 
gone  before. 

Section  X.— The  Elementary  Course  in  French. 

(a)  the  aim  op  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  shonld  be  able  to  pronounce 
French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple 
English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a 
portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar  as  defined  below. 

(6)    THE   WORK   TO  BE   DONE. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  Careful  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion; (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and 
the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  of  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjec- 
tives, participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  syntax;  (3)  abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in 
the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness 
in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading  of  from  100  to 
173  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into 
French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  e^iving  the  English), 
and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously  read;  (5)  writing  French 
from  dictation. 
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Daring  the  aecood  year  the  work  lihoiild  compriae:  ( 1 )  The  reading  of  from  250 
to  400  pages  of  easjr  modem  prose  in  tlie  form  of  stories,  playB,  or  historical  or 
biographical  sketches;  (2)  constant  practice,  as  in  the  prerions  year,  in  trans- 
lating into  French  easy  variations  npon  the  texts  read;  (8)  freqnent  abstracts, 
sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text  already  read;  (4) 
writing  French  from  dictation;  (5)  oontinaed  drill  apoa  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, with  constant  ^tplicatioo  in  the  co&stroctiMi  of  sentences;  (6>  mastery  of 
the  forms  and  oae  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular 
verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  nses  of  the  conditional  and  sabjonctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About's  Le  rot  des  montagnee,  Bruno*8 
Le  tour  de  la  France,  Daadet's  easier  short  tales,  De  la  BMolli^re's  La  M^re 
Michel  et  soo  chat,  Erckmann-Chatrian's  stories,  Foa's  Contes  biographiqnes 
and  Le  petit  Bobinson  de  Paris,  Foncln's  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and  Mar- 
tin's La  poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Legoav6  and  LaUche's 
La  cigale  chez  les  fourmis,  Malot's  Sans  famille,  Mairet's  La  t&che  du  petit 
Pierre,  Merim^'s  Colomba,  extracts  from  Micbelet,  Sarcey's  Le  sidge  de  Paris, 
Verne's  stories. 

(c)   SCaOESTIONB  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  suggestions  idready  offered  npon  the  teaching  of  elementary  Qerman  are, 
in  the  main,  equally  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  French.  While  each 
language  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties  that  require  special  attention  from  the 
teacher,  the  general  principles  that  should  regulate  the  work  are  the  same  foi  both. 
To  avoid  needless  repetition  we  refer  the  reader  back  to  what  is  said  in  Section 
Vn,  c,  and  content  ourselves  here  with  adding  a  few  further  observattons  which 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary. 

The  educational  value  of  the  study  of  French  in  cultivating  habits  of  cai-efnl 
discrimination,  of  mental  alertness,  of  clear  statement,  must  never  be  lost  from 
view,  and  the  expediency  of  an  exercise  must  often  be  determined  by  its  utility  in 
attaining  these  ends.  The  knowledge  gained  in  the  secondary  school  alone  can 
rarely  be  of  immediate  commercial  value,  but  it  should  be  a  most  serviceable 
foundation  for  later  acquirements,  and  the  advocates  of  oral  methods  ma>  fairly 
lay  some  stress  on  this  consideration.  The  demand  for  more  spoken  French  in 
the  class  room  rests  chiefly,  however,  on  other  gronuds,  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  Tongue  and  ear  are  most  efficient  aids  to  the  memory,  and  he  who  depends 
on  eye  alone  deprives  himself  of  indispensable  allies. 

(3)  Oral  work  givee  vivacity  to  the  class,  stimulates  the  pupil  by  active  partici- 
pation, and  encourages  him  by  making  him  feel  that  he  is  gaining  a  practical 
command  of  the  language. 

(3)  In  reproducing  French  sentences  several  can  be  spoken  in  the  time  needed 
to  write  one. 

(4)  The  hearer  is  compelled  to  grasp  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  while  the  reader 
is  apt  to  dwell  on  separate  words,  distorting  and  often  reversing  the  sense,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  making  the  sentence  the  unit  of  thought  and  interi'reting 
each  word  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  its  fellows. 

(5)  The  rapidity  of  speech  also  conduces  to  grasping  thought  directly  from  the 
French  with  no  intermediate  English.  Many  readers  really  read  only  the  English 
into  which,  more  or  less  laboriously,  they  change  the  French  words.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  such  readers  get  their  entire  thought  from  a  translation, 
usually  a  very  bad  one,  and  can  never  have  any  exact  perception  of  literary  excel- 
lence in  French  nor  distinguish  shades  of  meaning  different  from  those  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  in  English.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  one  can  have 
any  vivid  conception  of  a  lyric,  an  oration,  or  a  diatogue;  nor  can  he  understand 
how,  when  translation  is  required,  the  proper  order  is  French-thought-English, 
and  not  French-English,  with  the  thought  last  or  never. 
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Oa  the  other  hand,  that  time  may  be  economically  used,  rambling,  aimlesa  talk- 
ing muat  not  be  tolerated  in  the  class  room;  and  a  teat^r  who  does  not  possess  a 
good  pr(»innciat:oQ  and  a  ready  command  of  the  langnage  generally  does  far  mora 
harm  than  good  by  practising  on  his  pnpils.  Whatever  recommendations  the 
committee  has  made  as  to  oral  work  apply  only  to  those  teachers  who  can  speak 
French  well. 

Eispecially  with  beginners  ^lould  the  French  spokan  be  accurately  pronounced. 
Faults  of  pronunciation  once  fixed  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  some  places 
French  has  been  introduced  into  grades  below  the  high  school,  and  the  clae.ses 
intrusted  to  teachers  unable  to  pronounce  'vrell.  Irreparable  injury  has  thus  been 
done.  The  utmost  pains  must  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  especially  with  the 
vowds;  and  the  separate  sounds,  and  words  containing  them,  should  be  pro- 
nounced many  times  by  the  teacher  and  repeated  by  the  pupiL  For  a  long  time 
evwy  new  word  should  thus  be  treated,  and  unless  a  phonetic  text  is  used  the 
pupil  should  always  hear  a  new  word  before  he  tries  to  pronounce  it. 

Careful  memorizing  and  frequent  r^)etition  of  a  few  lines  of  simple  prose  are 
helpful  and  furnish  a  standard  of  pronunciation  to  whidi  new  words  may  bo 
referred.  Both  for  this  and  for  mastering  colloquial  and  idiomatic  expressions, 
wi»:d  order,  and  grammatical  forms,  it  is  advised  that  a  small  amount  of  French, 
preferably  simple  prose,  be  carefully  m^norized  the  first  year.  Later,  selections 
may  be  made  for  their  literary  interest. 

Most  teachers  know  how  they  prefer  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  grammar  in  a 
given  class.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  the  secondary  school  to 
spend  time  over  the  many  pages  of  exceptions,  peculiarities  in  gender  and  num- 
ber, idioms  that  one  rarely  sees  and  never  thinks  of  using,  and  grammatical  puz- 
zles for  which  each  learned  grammarian  has  a  different  solution,  that  form  so 
large  a  part  of  some  grammars.  The  great  uuiversals,  however  (the  regular  and 
the  conunon  irregular  verbs;  negative  and  interrogative  variations;  the  commcm 
use  and  meaning  of  moods  and  tenses;  the  personal  pronouns  and  their  positipn; 
the  general  principles  governing  the  agreement  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  par- 
ticiples; the  partitive  constructions;  the  {lossassives,  demonstratives,  interroga- 
tives,  and  relatives;  the  most  common  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions), 
should  all  be  tborougfaly  understood  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  «k  high-school 
study,  and  subsequent  study  should  give  considerable  facility  in  using  them. 

The  verb  seems  most  formidable;  bat  when  it  is  perceived  that  most  forms  of 
all  verbs  may  be  treated  as  identically  derived  from  the  "primitive  tenses."  the 
difScuIties  appexr  less  numerous,  and  when  the  principle  of  stem  differentiation 
under  the  influence  of  tonic  accent,  persisting  in  the  older  and  more  common 
verbs,  is  a  little  nnderstood,  the  number  of  really  unique  forms  is  inconsiderable. 

Translating  into  English  should  mean  giving  in  well-chosen  langnage  the  exact 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  original.  Thus  understood,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
should  never  be  attempted  by  the  pupil  before  the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
clear  to  him.  It  is  then  rather  an  exercise  in  English  than  in  French.  Nothing 
should  be  accepted  as  English  which  is  not  English.  The  teacher  who  compla- 
cently listens  while  a  pupil  turns  good  French  into  bad  English  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
not  doing  his  duty.  Translating  into  English  is  often  the  most  rapid  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  pupil  has  correctly  understood  the  French  read,  but  a 
few  well-chosen  questions  asked  and  answered  in  French,  or  an  abstract  in  the 
same  langnage,  is  often  equally  effective  as  a  test,  and  far  better  as  training  in 
French. 

Just  as  English  should  be  English,  French  should  be  French;  and  merely  using 
French  words  and  conforming  to  grammatical  rules  do  not  make  a  sentence 
French.  At  first,  sentences  formed  by  pupils  should  exactly  follow  French  model 
sentences,  being  either  verbatim  reproductions  or  differing  only  in  simple  and 
immaterial  verbal  changes.    Not  until  the  pupil,  by  much  assimilation  of  French 
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models,  has  become  imbned  with  the  fortn  and  spirit  of  the  Iang:nage,  can  he  be 
safely  left  to  his  own  invention.  In  choosing  reading  matter,  the  tendency  is  to 
select  something  too  bard.  The  teacher  adopts  a  book  because  it  is  world- 
renowned,  becanse  it  interests  him  personally,  becaoae  it  teaches  a  valoable  lesson, 
moral  or  historical.  While  all  pedagogical  roads  should  lead  to  the  Rome  of  a 
broad  culture,  the  attempt  to  teach  literature,  K«thetics,  history,  or  morality  trom 
a  work  in  which  linguistic  difficulties  dismay  the  pupil  and  engross  his  attention, 
can  only  end  in  making  him  detest  both  the  book  and  its  lessons.  The  beginner 
in  French  can  be  taught  these  things  best  in  the  vernacular;  while  searching  a 
dictionary  to  discover  whether  fut  comes  from  faire  or  from  falloir,  he  has  little 
leisure  to  think  of  the  relative  merits  of  literary  schools.  Oive  him  at  first  the 
easiest  reading  attainable,  remembering  that  simple  language  does  not  mean 
infantile  conceptions  nor  vice  versa.  Entertain  no  thought  of  teaching  literature 
until  the  pupil  is  quite  familiar  with  ordinary  prose  and  can  read  page  after  page 
of  the  text  assigned  with  no  great  need  of  grrammar  or  dictionary.  The  classics 
of  dramatic  literature  may  very  properly  be  postponed  until  the  fourth  year,  and 
we  do  not  consider  them  always  desirable  even  then;  but  a  few  have  been  given 
among  texts  suitable  for  the  third  year  in  the  hope  that  these  rather  than  others 
will  be  selected  by  teachers  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  choose  to  read  some- 
thing of  the  kind  at  this  stage  of  the  course. 

The  reading  lists  are  meant  to  be  illustrative  simply,  not  exhaustive.  Other 
texts  equally  good  might  no  doubt  be  mentioned  under  each  bend.  The  answers 
to  the  committee's  circulars  indicate  clearly  that  teachers  would  not  welcome  a 
narrow  range  of  prescribed  reading,  snch  as  teachers  of  Latin  have  in  their  Cft>sar, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil.  A  definite  curriculum  of  that  kind  would  no  doubt  have  its 
advantages,  but  in  the  case  of  the  modern  languages  it  is  not  practicable  and, 
upon  the  whole,  not  desirable.  The  disadvantages  would  far  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages. The  mass  of  available  literature  is  so  great,  the  preferences  of  teachers  and 
the  needs  of  classes  so  divergent,  that  the  only  safe  course  is  to  leave  a  large  lati- 
tude of  choice.  This  being  so,  it  has  seemed  best  merely  to  gfive  examples  of  the 
kind  of  reading  appropriate  to  each  year. 

Section  XL— The  Intermediate  Cocrse  in  French. 

(a)  THE  aim  of  the  instklxtion. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  pas- 
sage of  English  based  on  the  test  read,  and  to  answer  questions  involving  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary  courBe. 

(b)    THE   WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving  French 
paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the 
matter  read;  the  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness:  writing  from 
dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About's  stories;  Angier  and  Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier;  Beranger's  poems;  Comeille's  Le  Cid  and  Horace;  Copp^e's  poems;  Dau- 
det's  La  Belle-Nivemaise;  La  Brute's  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  cnr^;  Madame  de 
S6vign6'8  letters;  Hugo's  Hemani  and  La  Chute;  Labiche's  plays:  Loti's  P«'-cheur 
d'Islande;  Mignet's  historical  writingpj;  Moli6re's  L'Avare  and  Le  Bourgeois  gen- 
tilhomme;  Racine's  Athalie,  Andromatiue,  and  Esther;  George  Sand's  plays  and 
stories;  Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la  SeigliSre;  Scribe's  plays;  Thierry's  R^cits 
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des  Temps  merovingiens;  Thiera's  L'ExpMition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Vigny's 
La  canne  de  jonc;  Voltaire's  historical  writings. 

Sbction  XII. — The  Advanced  Course  in  French. 

(a)  the  aim  of  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  conrse  the  papil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  with 
the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  special  or  technical  expressions,  difficult  French  not 
earlier  than  that  of  the  seventeenth  century;  to  write  in  French  a  short  essay  on 
some  simple  subject  connected  with  the  works  read;  to  put  into- French  a  passage 
of  easy  English  prose,  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  French. 

(6)  the  work  to  be  done. 

Thia  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  standard  French, 
classical  and  modem,  only  difficult  passages  being  explained  in  the  class;  the 
writing  of  numerous  short  themes  in  French;  the  study  of  syntax. 

Suitable  reading  matter  will  be:  Beanmarchais's  Barbier  de  Seville;  Corneille's 
dramas;  the  elder  Dnmas's  prose  writings;  the  younger  Dnmas's  La  Question 
d'argent;  Hugo's  Kuy  Bias,  lyrics,  and  prose  writings;  La  Fontaine's  fables; 
Lamartine's  Graziella;  Marivanx's  plays;  MoliSre's  plays;  Musset's  plays  and 
poems;  Pellissier's  Mouvement  litt6raire  au  XIX"  siecle;  Benan's  Souvenirs  d'en- 
fance  et  de  jeunesse;  Rousseau's  writings;  Sainte-Beuve's  essays;  Taine's  Origines 
de  la  France  contemporaine;  Voltaire's  writings;  selections  from  Zola,  Man- 
passant,  and  Balzac. 

Section  XIII.— Specimen  Examination  Papers  for  Admission  to  Collegb. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  heard  from  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools — and 
investigation  shows  it  to  be  not  altogether  groundless— that  even  at  colleges  having 
the  same  or  very  similar  requirements  for  admission  the  entrance  examinations 
are  apt  to  differ  not  a  little  in  respect  to  difficulty  and  in  respect  to  the  general 
character  of  the  questions  asked.  To  a  certain  extent  this  lack  of  nniformity  is 
inevitable.  With  the  best  intentions  examiners  will  differ  more  or  less  in  their 
estimate  of  difficulty  and  in  their  choice  of  test  questions.  Some  will  prefer  to  set 
a  more  difficult  paper  and  mark  liberally;  others  to  set  an  easier  paper  and  mark 
more  closely.  The  only  obvious  way  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  papers  set 
would  be  to  intrust  the  preparation  of  them  each  year  to  a  central  committee  or 
bureau  (say  of  the  Modern  Language  Association),  which  should  furnish  them 
on  demand,  in  sealed  packages  and  at  a  fixed  rate,  to  such  colleges  as  might  wish 
to  receive  them.  Such  a  plan  would  clearly  have  much  in  its  favor.  Under  its 
operation  there  would  be  no  room  for  criticism  of  particular  colleges.  The  papers 
would  presumably  be  prepared  with  very  great  care;  they  would  improve  in  the 
light  of  criticism,  would  furnish  teachers  with  a  pattern  to  work  by,  and  so  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  for  greater  excellence  and  nniformity  in  the  work  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  colleges,  and  whether  it  would  work  well  in  practice  could  only  be 
determined  by  trial.  Difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another  would  no  doubt  arise, 
but  they  do  not  appear  in  advance  to  be  insuperable.  At  any  rate,  the  plan  seems 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  without  wishing  to  imply  an  exclusive  preference  for  a  written  as 
opposed  to  an  oral  test  (the  best  plan,  wherever  practicable,  is  undonbtedlya  com- 
bination of  the  two) ,  the  committee  have  thought  it  appropriate  to  close  this  report 
with  a  series  of  papers  designed  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  test 
ED  98 90 
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which,  in  oat  opinion,  the  candidate  for  admission  to  college  may  reasonably  b« 
expected  to  pas.s  upon  completing  any  of  the  courses  aboTe  described.  The  papera 
arc  by  no  means  offered  as  perfect  models  for  imitation,  but  as  an  approximate 
indication  of  what,  in  our  judgment,  the  college  entrance  examination  should  be. 
The  time  required  is  estimated  in  each  case  at  about  two  hours.  Unless  the  con- 
trary is  expressly  stated,  the  texts  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  previously  studied 
by  the  candidate. 

A.— ELEMENTARY    rKE^•C^^. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Lni,  pench^  sur  sa  chaise,  regardait  dans  la  cheminee,  les  yeux  fixes.  E% 
tout  h  coup,  oomhie  on  se  taisait,  il  se  tourna  de  mon  cdt4  et  me  dit  d'un  ton  de 
bonne  humenr: 

Voici  bientot  !e  printemps,  monsieur  Florence,  nous  ferons  encore  plu3  d"un  l)on 
tour  dans  la  moutagne;  j'espfere  que  cette  nnnee  vous  viendrez  plus  souvent,  car 
Tons  avez  bean  dire,  vous  aimez  ce  pays  antant  qne  inoi    ... 

He*  je  ne  dis  pas  le  contraire,  Georges;  mais  k  ton  flge,  dans  ta  position  .  .  . 
Enfin  laissons  cela  .  .  .  Et  puis^ue  tu  restes,  eh  bien,  oui,  tu  as  raison,  nous 
irons  plus  souvent  nous  promener  ensemble  dans  la  inontagne;  je  snis  tonjours 
content  d'etre  avec  toi. 

A  la  bonne  heure,  dit-il  en  riant,  voili  ce  qui  s'api>elle  parler. 

Et  darant  plus  dune  demi-heure,  la  conversation  roula  sur  Its  fleurs  de  nos 
montagnes,  sur  1 1  belle  valK'e  de  la  Sarre-Rouge,  etc.  On  aurait  cru  qne  rien 
d'eitraordinalre  ne  s'etait  dit.— ErckmannChateian. 

(b)  Le  temi>s  eta-t  sombre,  il  tombait  nne  petite  plnie  de  brouillar^l  qui  ^paissis- 
eait  encore  I'obscurit^,  Ics  bees  de  gaz  brulaient  nial,  ct  leur  Inmiere,  r^fl6chie 
par  les  flafjues  d'ean,  oclairait  la  rne  d^serte  d'une  fagoii  incertaiiie  et  changeaato. 
Le  jeuno  homme  marchait  rapidement,  pon  parapluie  baisse  en  avant  pour  s'abriter 
de  la  plnie  qui  lui  frappait  dans  la  figure.  Tout  b.  coup,  sans  qu'il  les  eiit  vus 
Vtfnir  ou  sortir  d'une  embrasure  de  porto,  il  se  trouva  en  face  de  deux  hommes  et, 
Burpris  de  cetto  brusque  ajiparition,  il  sauta  de  c5t^  i)ar  un  mouvement  instiuctif 
et  nervenx.  II  6tait  &  ce  moment  h  une  centaine  de  metres  de  chez  lui,  h  I'encoi- 
gnure  d'une  ruelle  qui  descend  vers  la  rue  de  Charenton. — Malot. 

(c)  Un  jeune  homme  plein  de  passions,  assis  sur  la  bouche  d'un  volcan,  et 
plenrant  sur  les  mortels  doiit  a  peine  il  voyait  i  ses  pleds  les  I'.emeures,  n'est  sans 
donte,  o  vieillards!  qu'un  o'>jet  digne  de  votre  pitio;  mais  quoi  que  vous  puissiez 
penscr  de  Ren^,  ce  tableau  vous  offre  I'iinage  de  son  caractoreet  de  son  existence: 
c'est  ainsi  que  toute  ma  vie  j'ai  eu  devant  les  yeux  nn-j  creation  a  la  fois  immense 
et  imnerceptible,  et  un  abime  ouvert  i  mes  c6t63. — CiiATiiAUBRiAsn. 

II.  («)  Write  the  five  principal  jjarts  of  the  three  verbs  (th*-  forms  here  given 
occur  in  I,  b):  lus,  sortir,  descend. 

(b)  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  conjugati<m  (first  i)eTson  siu^ular  of  e:ioh  tense)  of 
se  rejouir  and  savtiir. 

(c)  Write  the  inflection  of:  the  present  indicative  of  boire  auHfaire;  the  future 
of  pouvoir;  the  present  subjunctive  of  prendre. 

(d)  Write  the  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 

(«)  In  what  ways  may  the  use  of  the  passive  voice  I»e  avoided  in  French? 

III.  Translate  into  English: 

<a)  Here  ia  the  pen,  shall  I  send  it  to  her?  Ko;  do  not  send  it  to  her;  give  it 
to  mo. 

(b)  Cats  and  dogs  are  domestic  animals. 

(c)  You  must  give  them  some  white  bread  and  good  coffee,  if  they  have  none. 

(d)  The  old  man  is  very  well  this  evening,  although  he  has  worked  all  day. 

(e)  We  have  just  searched  for  your  gloves,  but  we  do  not  find  them  in  the  room 
where  you  left  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
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(/)  Why  do  w«  weep  for  mortals  whose  life  and  character  we  scarcely  know? 
We  always  have  them  before  onr  eyes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  they 
are  surely  worthy  of  onr  pity.     (See  1,  c. ) 

B. — INTERMEDIATE  FRENX'H. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Nulle  part,  &  aucnne  6poque  de  ma  vie,  je  n'ai  vecu  anssi  completement 
setil.  La  maison  6tait  loin  de  la  ronte,  dans  lea  terres,  ^art^e  meme  de  la  f  erme 
d^peudante  dont  les  hrnits  ne  m'arriyaient  pas.  Denx  foia  par  jour,  la  femme 
du  fermier  me  servait  mon  repas,  k  un  bout  de  la  vaste  salle  a  man^r  dont  toutes 
les  fenftres,  moins  une,  tenaient  leur  volets  clos.  Cette  Proven^le  noire,  le  nez 
6cras6  comme  nn  Cafre,  ne  comprenant  pas  quelle  i-trange  besogne  m'avait  amen6 
k  la  campagne  en  plein  hiver,  gardait  de  moi  une  m^fiance  et  une  terreur,  posait 
les  plats  k  la  hSte,  se  sauvait  sans  un  mot,  en  6vitant  de  tonmer  la  tete.  Et  c'est 
le  seul  visage  que  j'aie  vu  pendant  cette  existence,  distraite  uniquement,  vers  le 
soir,  par  une  promenade  dans  une  all^  de  hants  platanes,  k  la  tristesse  d'nn 
Boleil  froid  et  rouge  dont  les  grenouilles  saluaient  le  coucher  hfitif  de  leurs  discor- 
dantes  clameurs. — Daudet. 


{h)  Amis,  loin  de  la  ville. 
Loin  des  palais  de  roi, 
Loin  de  la  conr  serv'le. 
Loin  de  la  foule  vile, 
Tiouvez-moi,  trouvez-moi, 

Aux  champs  ou  I'ame  oisive 
Se  recueille  en  revant; 
Suv  une  obscure  rive 
Ovi  du  monde  n'arrlve 
Ni  le  flot,  ni  le  vent. 


Quelque  asile  sauvage, 
Quelque  abi-i  d'aatrefois, 
Un  port  BUT  le  rivage, 
Un  nid  sous  le  feuillage, 
Un  manoir  dans  les  bois! 

Trouvez-le  moi  b:en  sombre, 
Bien  calme,  bien  dormant, 
Couvert  d'asbres  sans  iiombre, 
Dans  le  silence  et  I'ombre 
Cach6  profondement! 

-V.  Huoo. 


(f)  Denise.  Fernand? 

Fern  AND.  Qu'est-ce  que  tu  veux? 

Denise.  06  as-tu  mis  le  livre  que  tu  aa  6t6  cherchsr  pour  mademoiselle  de  Bar- 
dan  nes? 

Fernand.  La,  but  la  table.    Est-ce  qu'elle  est  d4j&  pr^te? 

Denise.  Pas  encore,  mais  elle  acheve  de  sTiabiller.  Bile  preud  le  livre  siir  la 
table. 

ANDRf:,  entrant,  d  Denise.  Je  n'ai  pas  pu  vous  demander  tout  A  I'heure,  devant 
tout  ce  monde,  mademoiselle,  si  vous  etes  tout  k  fait  remise  de  votre  indisposition 
d'hier  qui  vous  a  empcchfee  de  diner  avec  les  amis  qui  me  sont  arrives,  dont  deux 
sont  d&jk  des  vOtres.  J'espere  que  ce  soir  j'aurai  le  plaisir  et  ITionneur  de  vous 
voir  k  notre  table,  ainsi  que  monsieur  et  madame  Brissot. 

Denise.  Qui,  monsieur,  ma  mere  m'a  dejA  fait  part  de  votre  aimable  invitation. 

Fernand,  d  Andri.  Et  moi,  je  vais  monter  un  peu  d'avance  le  cheval  de  ta 
soeur  pour  le  bien  mettre  k  sa  main;  montes-tu  avec  nous? 

ANDn£.  Non,  nous  avons  une  inspection  k  faire  avec  M.  Thonvenin. 

Fernand.  A  tantdt,  alors. 

II.  (a)  Write  a  synopsis,  in  the  first  person  singular,  including  infinitive,  par- 
ticiples, and  imperative  singular,  of  the  five  verbs  (see  I,  a) :  vt'eu,  tenaient.  com- 
prenant, (tmene,  vu. 

(6)  What  are  the  general  principles  governing  the  use  of  the  indicative,  condi- 
tional, and  subjunctive  moods? 

III.  Translate  into  Frendi: 

Tell  me,  what  has  kept  yon  from  selling  that  old  house,  the  shutters  of  which 
always  remain  closed?    It  is  quite  alone;  at  night  one  hears  strange  noises  in  it; 
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and  little  boys  who  have  to  pass  near  it  ran  away  without  looking  at  it.  I  am 
sorry  yon  did  not  sell  it  to  M.  Andre  when  yun  sold  him  yonr  farm  and  your 
brother's.  Yon  will  do  well  to  accept  what  M.  Andr^  has  offered  yon  for  it;  and 
I  wish  yon  to  go  and  see  him  this  very  evening. 

C— ADVANCED   FRENCH. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Tons  ces  dons  sent  commnns  anx  orateors;  on  les  retronveavec  des  propor- 
tions et  des  degres  diff^rents  chez  des  hommes  comme  Cic^ron  et  Tite-Live,  comme 
Bourdalone  et  Bossnet,  comme  Fox  et  Bnrke.  Ces  beanx  et  Bolides  esprits  tor- 
ment nne  famille  natnrelle,  et  les  nns  comme  les  antres  ont  poor  trait  principal 
lliabitade  et  le  talent  de  passer  des  id^es  particuli^res  anx  id^es  g^n^rales,  avec 
ordre  et  avec  snite,  comme  on  monte  on  escalier  en  posant  lo  pied  totir  k  tonr  snr 
chaqne  degr6.  L'inconvc>nient  de  cet  art,  c'est  I'emploi  da  liea  comman.  Les 
hommes  qni  le  pratiqnent  ne  peignent  pas  les  objets  avec  precision,  ils  tombent 
ais^ment  dans  la  rh^toriqne  vagne.  Ils  ont  en  main  des  d^veloppements  tout 
faits,  sorte  d'^chelles  portatives  qui  s'appliqaent  ^galement  bien  snr  les  denz  faces 
contraires  de  la  m6me  question  et  de  toute  question. — Taine. 

(ft)  Les  regies  g^n^rales  ne  sont  que  des  expedients  mesqnins  pour  suppleer  d 
I'absence  du  grand  sens  moral,  qui  suffit  k  lui  senl  pour  r^v^ler  en  toute  occasion 
k  I'homme  ce  qui  est  le  plus  beau.  C'est  vouloir  supplier  par  des  instructions 
pr^par^es  d'avance  k  la  spontaneity  intime.  La  variety  des  cas  dejoue  sans  cesse 
toutes  les  provisions.  Rien,  ricn  ne  remplace  I'ftme:  aucun  renseignement  ne 
eaurait  supplier  chez  I'homme  k  I'inspiration  de  sa  nature.— Renan. 

(c)     Phedre,  si  ton  chasseur  avait  autant  de  charmes 
Qu'en  donne  k  son  visage  nn  si  docte  pinceau, 
Ta  passion  fat  juste  et  merite  des  larmes 
Pour  plaindre  le  malbeur  qui  le  met  au  tombeau. 

Et  si  tu  parns  lors  avec  autant  de  gr&ce 
Qu'en  ces  vers  Oclatants  qui  te  rendent  le  jour, 

Estime  qui  voudra  son  courage  de  glace, 
Sa  froideur  fat  un  crime,  et  non  pas  ton  amour. 

Aussi,  quoi  qu'on  ait  dit  du  courronx  de  Thesi-e, 

Sa  moBt  n'est  pas  I'effet  de  son  ressentiment, 
Mais  les  Dienx  I'ont  puni  pour  favoir  mepris^e, 

Et  fait  de  son  trOpas  an  juste  chatiment. 

—  CORSEILLE. 

(d)    Du  Diou  qui  nous  crOa  la  clemence  infinie, 
Pour  adoucir  les  maux  de  cette  courte  vie, 
A  p1ac6  parmi  nous  deux  etres  bicnfaisants, 
De  la  terre  k  jamais  aimables  habitants, 
Soutions  dans  les  travaux,  trt'sor.s  dans  I'indigence, 
L'un  est  le  doux  sommeil,  et  I'autre  est  Tesporance: 
L'un.  quand  rhomme  accabl6  sent  de  son  faible  corps 
Les  organos  vaincus  sans  foro  et  sans  ressorts, 
Vient  par  uu  calme  heureux  secourir  la  nature 
Et  lui  porter  I'oubli  des  peines  qu'elle  endure; 
L'antre  anime  nos  coeurs,  enflamme  nos  desirs, 
Et  mfme  en  nous  trompant,  donne  do  vrais  plaisirs; 
Mais  anx  mortels  cli^ris  i  qui  lo  ciel  I'envoio 
Ello  n'inspiro  point  nne  infidele  joie; 
Ello  apporte  do  Dieu  la  pronicsso  et  I'appui; 
Ello  est  inObranlable,  et  pure  comme  lui. 

— Voltaire. 
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II.  (a)  Explain  the  two  cases  of  sabjnnctive  tiiat  occar  in  I  (c). 
(6)  Point  out  two  cases  of  poetic  inversion  in  I  (d). 

(c)  Define  aimable  as  used  in  classic  poetry  and  as  nsed  in  modem  prose. 

III.  Write  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  of  French  about  the  author  of  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding selections,  or  about  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  I  (a). 

IV.  Translate  into  French: 

The  following  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  came  to  Sargeres. 
The  cardinal  was  waiting  there  for  Louis  XIII.  The  minister  and  the  King 
exchanged  many  affectionate  greetings,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
lucky  chance  that  had  rid  France  of  the  relentless  enemy  who  was  stirring  up 
Europe  against  her.  Thereupon  the  cardinal ,  having  been  informed  by  Rochefort 
that  D'Artagnan  had  been  arrested,  and  being  eager  to  see  him,  took  leave  of  the 
King,  and  returned  to  the  house  he  occupied,  near  the  bridge  of  La  Pierre.  There 
be  found  D'Artagnan  standing  without  a  sword  before  the  door,  and  the  three 
.  guardsmen  armed. 

D.— ELEMENTARY  QEBUAN. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Ich  folgte  sogleich  dem  Boten,  tind  er  ftkhrte  mich  in  ein  kleines  Zimmer, 
das  seiner  scblechten  Einrichtnng*  nach  zu  den  billigsten  des  Oastfaauses 
gehoren  mnszte.  Auf  eiuem  Bette  lag  eine  schdne,  junge  Frau  mit  geschlossenen 
Augen  und  totenbleichen,'  aber  edlen  und  feinen  Zdgen.  Ein  DienstmSdchen 
war  mitleidig  um  sie  bemttht,'  und  neben  ihr  im  Bette  sasz  ein  etwa  dreijahriges, 
blondlockiges  Bvlbchen,  jftnunerlich^weinendund  seine  Mutter  mit  den  sfiszesten 
Kamen  rufend  und  flehentlich '  bittend,  sie  mfichte  doch  die  Augen  anfmachen 
und  ihn  wieder  lieb  haben.  Ich  hob  den  kleinen  Bnrschen  vom  Bett  herunter  und 
setzte  ihn  auf  den  Boden  nieder.  Er  blieb  anch  rnhig  sitzen,  seine  groszen, 
blauen  Augen  unverwandt'  auf  die  Mutter  gerichtet.  Meine  Bemuhnngen,  diese 
wieder  zum  Bewusztsein^  zn  bringen,  wurden  bald  mit  Erfolg  belohnt.  Die 
Frau  atmete  schwer  und  schlug  die  Augen  auf,  aber  sie  war  zu  schwach  nm  auf 
meine  Fragen  vemehmlich'  antworten  zukdnnen. — Adapted  from  Helene  Stokl. 

>Eliirlchtung,eguipinent,/umt<Aii»9«.  <  Bleicb,  pa{e.  >  BemOht,  oecuptrd.  <  Jftmmerlicb, 
ptttoyuty.  '  FlebentUcb,  imploringly.  '  Unverwandt,  incetsantly.  '  Bewasztsein,  con- 
tclotuneu.       '  Vernehmlicb,  audibly. 

(b)  Waldgegend.  Vom  rechia  ein  altertiitnliclies'  Qeb&ude;  vor  demselben  ein 
Tisch  mit  StUhlen  und  einer  Bank,  unter  einem  Baume;  links  ein  Thar;  im  Hinter- 
grunde  eine  Matter.     Vor  deraelben  eine  AnliShe.* 

Hedwiq,  aingt,  Wenn  ich  ein  VOglein  war' 

Und  auch  zwei  FlQglein  hfttt', 

Ursula,  komint  mit  FruhstHek,  das  sie  auf  den  Tisch  sicllt.  Du  bist  ja  schon 
frdh  bei  der  Hand,  mein  Kind. 

Hedwio.  Sagst  dn  nicht  immer:  Morgenstund'  hat  Gold  im  Maud? 

Ursula.  Das  ist  schon  recht,  dasz  du  mit  der  Lerche  auffliegst,  aber  die  Vogel, 
die  zu  fr&h  singen,  holt  am  Abend  die  Katze. 

Heowiq.  Soil  ich  eine  Lerche  sein,  dann  musz  ich  auch  mein  Lied  f  Ur  mich  haben. 

Ursula.  Das  Lied  paszt  nur  nicht  an  diesen  Ort. 

Hedwio.  Aber  es  paszt  zu  meinem  Herzen.  Ja,  alte  Ursula,  ich  wunschte, 
dasz  ich  ein  Voglein  w&r',  und  auch  zwei  Fltigel  hatt'. 

Ursula.  Und  wo  soUte  es  dann  hinaus? 

Hedwio,  Woit,  weit  wegl    t)ber  die  Mauer,  fiber  die  Biiume,  iiber  den  Wald, 
fiber  das  Feld— in  die  feme,  schiine  Qotteswelt!— Konigswinter. 
■  Altertttmlich,  ancient-tooking.  'AnhCho,  electition. 
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II.  (a)  Oire  the  Dominativ*  and  genitive  singnUtr  (with  the  ctoflnite  Article) 
and  the  nominative  plnral  of  Boten,  F&*ee,  Ztmmer,  Einriehtnng,  Hau«es,  Bette, 
Frau,  Auge,  ZSgen,  MtUlfr,  Fragen,  Oet/talt. 

(b)  Decline  throughout  the  Qermau  phrases  meaning  the  ueir  house,  my  dear 
friend. 

(c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  muszte,  lag,  geschlossen,  rvfcnd,  bittend,  mikhte, 
aufinacUen,  hob  heninter,  blieb,  sitzen,  bringen,  schlng  auf,  kxinnen. 

{d)  Give  the  third  person  singular,  of  «ach  tense  in  the  indicative  mode,  of 
bittend,  blicb,  schlug  auf.    \ 

(f)  What  case  is  governed  by  each  of  the  prepositions:  Anf,aus,bei,dureh,fur, 
in,  mit,  iiber,  um,  von,  tregen,  zn. 

IIL^Translate  into  G«rman: 

(a)  Who  is  that  old  gentleman  with  the  wliite  beard?'  Surely  I  have  seen  him 
souie\v)iei>e.' 

(li)  So  this  is  your  new  house.  What  a  lovely  view''  from  this  window!  But  I 
do  not  see  the  old  cattle'  of  which  you  told  me  in  your  letter. 

(c)  He  has  lived  two  whole  years  in  Germauy,  and  has  jnst  returned.  He 
speaks  German  pretty  well,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  read  much. 

(d)  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  but  you  must  not  expect  too  much.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  you  should  go  to  him  yourself. 

(e)  Come  now,  Hedwig,  and  eat  your  breakfast.  You  are  not  a  bird  and  can  not 
fly.    And,  after  all,'  is  it  not  better  to  be  a  pretty  girl  than  a  stupid '  bird? 

'  Beard,  d«r  Bart  '  Somewhere,  irgeudtro.  '  View,  die  Atuacitt  *  Castle,  due  .Vchlou. 
*  After  all,  am  EsuU;.        *  Stupid,  dumm. 

E.— INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Die  Wohnungen  in  den  Badem  von  L.  siud  entweder  unteii  in  einem  Dorf, 
das  von  hohen  Bergen  umschlossen  ist,  oder  sie  liegen  auf  einem  dicscr  Bcrge 
selbst,  unfem  der  Hauptqnelle,  wo  eine  pittoreske  Hansergrnppo  in  das  reizende 
Hial  hinabschaut.  Knige  aber  liegen  auch  einzein  zerstreut  an  den  Berges- 
abhiingen,  und  man  musz  miihsam  hinaufkommen  durch  Weinreben,  Myitenge- 
strauch,  Lorbeerbiische  und  andere  vornehme  Blnmen  und  Pflanzen,  ein  wildes 
Paradies.  Ich  habe  nie  ein  reizenderes  Thai  gcsehen,  besouders  wenn  man  von 
der  Terasse  des  oberen  Bades,  wo  die  emstgrnnen  Cypressen  stehen,  ins  Dorf 
hinabschaut.  Man  sieht  dort  die  Brflcke,  die  fiber  ein  Flnsschen  fiihrt,  welches 
L.  heiszt,  und,  das  Dorf  in  zwei  Telle  dnrchschneidend,  ein  GerSnsch  hervor- 
bringt,  als  wolle  es  die  angenehmsten  Dinge  eagen,  und  kunne  vor  dem  aUseitig 
plaudernden  Echo  nicht  zu  Worte  kommen. — Hei.ne. 

(b)  Bernhard  schritt  durch  enge  Gassen  nach  dem  Markte.  er  faiid  die  Stvaszen 
voll  von  geschat'tigen  Menschen,  die  den  Freindling  uengierig  und  foischeud 
ausahen,  viele  unter  ihnen  in  mangelhafter  Bekleiduug.  mit  bleichcn  nnd  ver- 
gramten  Gesichtern.  Auch  die  Hanser  waren  mit  Einliegern '  nberlflllt,  noch  in 
den  Dachfenstem  gnckten  Kinderkopfe  und  hing  die  Wiische  armer  Leute.  Aus 
den  engcn  Hofen  horte  er  Gebrtill  der  Kinder  und  neben  den  Hnuden  lief  on  gmn- 
zende  Schweine  vor  den  Hausthiiren.  Denn  viele  Landleute  waren  nach  dor  Stadt 
gefliichtet  und  hausten  mit  ihrem  Vieh  gedrSngt  in  jiimmerlichen  Wohnungen. 
Auch  der  Marktplatz  war  mit  Bretterbuden  und  Leinwandzelten'^  besetzt,  an 
welchen  armseligo  Frauen  wuschen  und  kochten  und  halbnackte  Kinder  auf  den 
Steiuen  spielten.— Fbeytao. 

'  Einlieger,  lodger.  *  Leiuwandzelt,  canms  tint. 
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(c)'  Gessler. 

Nan.  Tell!  well,  da  den  Apfel  triffst  vom  Banme 

Aof  hondert  Scbritt,  so  wint  da  deine  Knnst 
Vor  mir  bewahren  mttssen.    Nimm  die  AnnbmBt — 
Da  hast  at«  gleich  zor  Hand — and  macb  dich  f  ertig, 
Einmi  Apfel  yon  des  Knabeu  Kopf  za  scbieszen— 
Doch,  will  ich  raten,  ziele  gnt,  dasz  da 
Den  Apfel  treffest  aof  den  ersten  Schnsz! 
Denn  fehlst  da  ihn,  so  ist  dein  Kopf  Twloren. 
[AUe  geben  Zeiehen  dea  Sehrtekens.'\ 

Tell. 

Herr,  welches  Dngeheore  sinnet  Ibr 
Mir  an? — Ich  8o!l  vom  Hanpte  meines  Kindes — 
Nein,  nein  doch,  lieber  Herr,  das  kommt  Each  nicht 
Zn  Sinn. — Verhdt's  der  gnad'ge  Gott. — Das  konnt  Ibr 
Im  Ernst  von  einem  Vater  nicht  begebrent 

■  Tbo  candidate  is  liere  soppoeed  to  ham  read  ScfaiUer's  TelL  U  lie  has  not,  paaaage  (c)  should 
tio  replaced  by  another,  taken  from  a  classic  previously  studied. 

XL  (a)  Compare  the  adjectives  ojt,  Antrz,  bedeu^end,  triicZ,  dunte{, /locfc,  o6er,  er»/, 
deutseh,  gam. 

(b)  Explain  the  use  of  aein  and  haben  as  aoxiliaries  of  tense,  and  pat  into 
German:  (1)  Tbe_  boy  has  fallen  into  the  water;  (^)  he  has  traveled  mach,  bnt 
seen  little;  (3)  I  have  remained  too  long;  (4)  I  have  been  sitting  in  my  room  all 
day;  (5)  yon  have  slept  two  hours;  (d)  the  child  has  fallen  asleep.' 

(c)  How  do  the  modal  aoxiliaries  differ  in  conjugation  from  ordinary  weak 
verbs,  and  how  from  strong  verbs?  Pat  into  German:  (1)  I  will  tell  yoo  some- 
thing; (3)  we  can  not  go;  (3)  he  bad  to  stay  at  home;  (4)  I  shoald  like  to  know; 
(5)  she  will  not  be  permitted  to  come;  (6)  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 

(d)  In  passage  (c)  explain  (I)  tbeploral  Schrit|i;  (3)  the  sabjanctive  treffest; 
(3>  the  nse  of  the  article  in  des  S<'hreckens. 

■  Fall  asleep,  einschla/en. 

III.  Translate  into  German: 

There  was  once  an  old  goat'  that  had  seven  kids.*  One  day  she  bad  to  go  oat 
into  tbo  woods  to  get  food^  for  her  young  ones.  So  slie  called  them  all  to  her,  and 
said:  "I  must  go  away  now,  and  shall  not  come  back  till  evening.  Yon  most  all 
stay  in  the  house  and  not  let  anyone  in  till  I  come  home.  If  the  wolf  comes,  you 
will  know  him  by*  his'  rough  voice  and  his  black  foet."'  Soon  the  wolf  came  and 
said:  "Open  the  door  and  let  itic  in.  lam  your  mother  and  have  brought  you 
some  cakes."  Bnt  the  kids  knew  by  the  rough  voice  that  it  was  not  their  mother, 
and  the  oldest  kid  looked  ont  of  the  window  and  saw  the  wolf  standing  there  and 
told  him  to  go  away. 

'  Goat,  die  Ziegc.       •  Kid,  (leislein.         '  Food,  das  Fatter.        *  By,  an.         •  Rough,  rauA. 
F. — ADVANCED  QEBUAN. 

I.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Die  Kunst  ist  lang.  das  Leben  kurz,  das  Urtoil  scbwierig,  die  Gelegenhcit 
fliichtig.  Handeln  ist  leicht,  Denkes  schwer,  nach  dem  Oedachten  handeln 
onbeqnem.  Die  Nacbahmung  ist  ans  angeboren,  das  Nachzuahmende  wird  nicht 
leicht  erkannt.  Selten  wird  das  TrefiQiche  getimden,  seltener  geschazt.  Die 
Hohe  reizt  uns,  nicht  die  Stnfen;  den  Gipfel  im  Auge  wandeln  wir  gerne  anf 
der  Ebene.    Nur  ein  Teil  der  Konst  kann  gelehrt  werden,  der  Kiisstler  braucht 
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8ie  ganz.  Wer  sie  halb  kennt,  ist  immer  irre  nnd  redet  viel;  wer  sie  ganz  besitzt, 
mag  nor  than  and  redet  selten  oder  spat.  Jene  haben  keine  G^heimnisise  and 
keine  Kraft;  ihre  Lebre  ist  wie  gebackenes  Brod,  schmackhaf t  and  silttigend  fur 
einen  Tag:  aber  Mehl  kann  man  nicht  sten,  and  die  Saatfrfichte  Bollen  nicht  ver- 
mahlen  warden.  Die  Worte  sind  g^t,  sie  sind  aber  nicht  das  Beste.  Das  Beste 
wird  nicht  deatlich  darch  Worte.  Dar  Oeist,  aas  dem  wir  handeln,  ist  das 
Hdchste.  Niemand  weisz,  was  er  that,  wenn  er  recht  handelt;  aber  des  Unrechten 
sind  wir  nns  immer  bewoszt.  Des  echten  Knnstlers  Lehre  schlieszt  den  Binn  anf ; 
denn  wo  die  Worte  fehlen,  spricht  die  That.  Der  echte  Schaier  lumt  aas  dem 
Bekannten  das  Unbekannte  entwickeln  and  n&hert  sich  dem  Meister.— Ooethe. 

(b)  AUe  Morgen  wird  aaf  nnseren  Frtthstackstisch  mit  der  Zeitang  ein  B&ndel  der 
verschiedenartigsten  Nenigkeiten  gelegt:  Weltlaaf  and  Privatschicksale,  Handel 
and  Yerkehr,  Feailleton  and  Thcaterskandal,  Borse  and  pikanter  Roman.  Unter 
dieser  Fftlle  von  Dingen,  wie  Vieles  da  von  ist  branchbar  f  Or  anser  Leben  and  nnsere 
Bildang?  Wie  Vieles  aShrt  das  heilige  Feaer  der  Hamanitat?  Und  wie  Vieles 
schmeichelt  anseren  schlimmeren  Neigangen  and  Trieben?  Man  sage  nicht,  dasz 
hier  nnr  das  Angebot  der  Kacbfrage  entspreche;  die  Nachfrage  b&tte  sarrkckge- 
drgngt  werden  konuen,  w&re  das  Angebot  nicht  so  elfrig  gewesen.  Und  wenn  es 
dabei  bliebe!  Aber  dabei  hat  es  sein  Bewenden  nicht,  der  Leser  erh&lt  dorch 
die  Zeitang  nicht  blosz  den  Stoff,  sondem  den  Stoff  in  einer  bestimmten  Form 
and  Fassnng,  begleitet  von  einem  entschiedetaen,  wenngleich  anonymen  TJrteil. 
.  ,  .  Undmagsich  eineifrigerZeitungslesernochsosehr  undsolangestriiuben, 
die  Meinang  des  Blattes,  das  er  halt,  als  die  seinige  aafzanehmen,  es  kommen  erst 
Augenblicke,  dann  Tag^  ai^  Wochen,  in  denen  es  ihm  beqaem  ist,  wenn  das 
Journal  ffkr  ihn  denkt,  and  ist  er  so  weit,  dann  wird  ihm  das  Denken  Qb?rhanpt 
zn  mflhsam  and  er  Qberlaszt  es  ein  fiir  allemal  seinem  gedrackten  Orakel. — Schox- 

BACH. 

II.  (a)  Withoat  translating,  paraphrase  the  following  passage  in  ordinary 
German  prose: 

Es  ist  der  Krieg  ein  roh,  gewaltsam  Handwork. 
Man  kommt  nicht  aas  mit  sanften  Mitteln,  alles 
Lfiszt  sich  nicht  schonen.    Wollte  man's  erpassen, 
Bis  sie  za  Wien  ans  vier  and  zwanzig  'Dbeln 
Das  klein.ste  aasgewahlt,  man  paszte  lange! 
— Frisch  mitten  durchgegrriflfen,  das  ist  besser! 
Beisz  dann,  was  mag!— Die  Menschen,  in  der  Kegel, 
Vcrstehen  sich  anfs  Flioken  and  aufs  Stftckeln, 
Und  finden  sich  in  ein  verhasztes  Milssen 
Weit  besser  als  in  eine  bittre  Wahl.— Schiller. 

(b)  Explain  in  Qerman  (1)  the  use  of  the  aninflected  forms,  roh  getcaltsam; 
(2)  the  difference  between  passen  and  erpassen;  (3)  the  ase  of  durchgegriffen. 

(c)  Give  the  first  five  lines  as  they  woold  appear  in  a  report  introdaced  by  er 
sagte. 

(d)  Explain  in  German  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines. 

III.  Write  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  in  German  upon  the  plot  of  some  play  or  novel 
that  yon  have  read. 

IV.  Translate  into  German: 

One  of  the  most  beautifnl  traits  in  the  character  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  his 
strict  love  of  jastice.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  the  windmill  at  Potsdam, 
which  the  King  wished  to  bay  of  the  owner  becanso  it  stood  in  his  way  in  tlia 
laying  oat '  of  the  park  of  Sans-Soaci?  The  miller  refused  steadfastly  to  sell  his 
property,  though  the  King  offered  him  a  large  sum  and  promised  to  have  another 
mill  built  for  him.  But  the  obstinate  old  fellow  only  answered,  "  My  grandfather 
built  this  mill,  I  inherited  it  from  my  father,  and  my  children  shall  inherit  it  from 
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me."  The  King  now  became  impatient  and  said,  ' ' Bat  yon  know,  I  suppose,  that 
I  might  have  your  mill  for  nothing  if  Iwished?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  miller,  "if 
there  were  no  chamber  of  justice'  at  Berlin."  Pleased  at  the  confidence  which 
the  oM  miller  had  in  the  Prussian  courts,  the  King  dismissed  the  man  witboat 
further  words. 

■  Laying  out,  die  ^ntoj^c.  '  Chamber  ot  iuatice,  dot  Kammergericht. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
UNR^ERSITY  TYPES  AND  IDEALS. 


Contents.— Address  of  Dr.  E.  Lovasseur  in  response  to  the  toast,  "American 
Universities.'' — Address  of  Dr.  H.  Moissan:  "The  University  of  Chicago." — 
Address  of  Dr.  Michael  Foster  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. — Notes  on 
the  University  of  Turin,  by  M.  E.  Haguenin. 

In  all  countries  there  is  noticeable  at  this  time  great  activity  in  respect  to  higher 
education,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  means  for  promoting  international  rela- 
tions and  exchange  of  ideas  and  of  instructions.  This  country  contributes  a  largo 
and  ever  increasing  quota  of  students  to  European  universities,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  bring  foreign  professors  of  note  to  lecture  in  our  universities.  These 
movements  naturally  increase  the  desire  of  Americans  to  understand  the  admin- 
istration and  the  daily  routine  of  foreign  universities,  and  also  to  Imow  tLo 
opinions  that  foreign  critics  entertain  of  institutions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  response  to  this  interest  there  are  reproduced  in  this  chapter  the  addresses  of 
three  distinguished  foreigners  who  havo  lately  visited  certain  leading  nnivcrsities 
of  this  country.  These  addresses  derive  particular  value  from  the  fact  that  inci- 
dental comparisons  are  maintained  in  each  case  with  the  university  which  the 
speaker  represents.  In  this  way  the  foreign  standpoint  is  made  clear.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  American  system  of  degree  examinations  and  that  of  France  is 
noticed  particularly  by  M.  Levasseur.  This  is  a  difference  of  prime  import;;nce 
to  the  American  student  who  seeks  a  degree  under  the  favorable  conditions  now 
offered  by  the  French  universities.  The  adaress  of  Dr.  Michael  Foster  makes 
clear  the  recent  modifications  that  have  been  made  in  examinations  at  Cambridge, 
England.  The  notes  on  an  Italian  university  (Turin),  cited  from  an  article  by  a 
French  writer,  M.  Haguenin,  emphasize  again  by  contrast  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  French  system.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  Italian  universitj', 
whoso  organization  bears  outward  resemblance  to  that  of  the  French  university, 
there  is  encountered  substantially  the  same  system  as  regards  examination  that 
prevails  in  the  universities  of  this  country.  We  note,  also,  that  the  French 
observer  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  women  in  Italian  universities  in  the  same 
way  as  his  countrymen  are  affected  by  their  general  admission  to  American 
universities.  In  France,  so  far  as  the  law  goes,  women  are  freely  admitted  to  the 
universities,  but  custom  has  so  limited  the  privilege  that  it  still  has,  for  French 
women  at  least,  the  appearance  of  a  noTcl  innovation.  They  are  seldom  fonnd 
mingling  with  the  men  students  excepting  in  the  public  lectures.  This  doss  not 
interfere  with  their  aspirations  for  degrees,  since  students  from  private  courses 
are  admitted  to  the  state  degree  examinations  by  paying  the  necessary  fees  and 
giving  proof  of  the  requisite  preparation. 
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Response  to  the  Toast  "The  American  Universities,"  at  the 
American  University  Club  Dinner  (Paris). 

[By  Dr.  E.  Levasseur.] 

I  have  been  in  America  twice.  The  first  time  I  visited  the  country,  in  1876, 1 
was  engaged  especially  in  studying  the  schools  without,  however,  neglecting  to 
observe  the  economical  condition  of  the  great  Republic.  On  the  second  occasion, 
in  1893,  my  attention  was  devoted  to  the  working  classes  and  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  fulfillment  of  the  mission  with  which  I  had  been  charged  by 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  the  publi- 
cation of  L'Ouvrier  Am^ricain,  but  I  nevertheless  did  not  neglect  my  studies 
of  education.  I  was  struck  with  the  prog^ress  which  seventeen  years  had  made  in 
every  place  I  revisited,  both  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  in  the  increased 
size  of  the  cities,  and  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and  also  in  the  increased  nnm- 
ber  of  schoo's,  and  the  scope  of  their  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  studies.  I 
would  have  been  more  surprised,  perhaps,  if  I  had  not  been  previously  notified  of 
the  changes  I  was  to  witness  in  letters  from  American  friends.  It  was  sufficient 
for  mo  to  contemplate  the  colonnades  and  domes  of  the  "  White  City  "  at  the 
World's  Fair — an  imposing  ensemble,  remarkable  in  many  ways,  and  too  little 
appreciated  then  by  European  critics  (and,  I  may  add,  by  the  New  York  critics, 
too),  and  then  to  recall  the  "halls  "of  the  centennial  exhibition,  and  this  com- 
parison gave  me  a  kind  of  measure  of  the  progress  in  taste  and  the  feeling  for  art 
that  the  United  States  had  made  from  1870  to  1893. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  president  has  not  called  upon  me  to  8i)eak  either  of  industry 
or  art,  nor  to  speak  to  you  of  education  in  general.  I  discussed  the  system  of 
American  common  schools  in  my  work  on  primary  instruction  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  I  deemed  that  system  interesting  and  original  enough  to  devote  the 
longest  chapter  in  the  volume  to  it.  I  will,  therefore,  say  nothing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, for  I  think  it  is  only  superior  education  that  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  to  yon 
about. 

In  this  branch,  too,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  our  generation  which 
merits  our  attention,  I  may  say  our  admiration,  in  certain  respects.  If  young 
America  comes  to  Europe  to  attend  our  lectures,  it  furnishes  Europe  with  examples 
that  we  might  well  occasionally  c(^y. 

The  Parisian  students  who  attend  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  new  Sorbonne 
can  not  imagine  by  comparison  what  an  American  university  is,  but  the  young 
Englishmen  who  promenade  in  the  quadrangles  and  under  the  shade  of  the  ancient 
trees  of  Oxford  could  form  a  better  idea  of  it.  American  universities  usually 
occupy  vast  spaces,  except  in  a  few  large  cities  like  New  York,  where  Columbia 
College  has  recently  quitted  the  too  valuable  ground  on  Forty-ninth  street  to 
build  splendid  edifices  farther  away,  near  the  Hudson.  Eveu  in  those  cities  which 
have  grown  up  around  the  universities,  as  at  Harvard  or  Yale,  the  university 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  of  Gothic  or  Roman  architecture,  are  situated  in  a 
park  which  is  often  of  great  extent.  I  traveled  through  the  park  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  a  carriage;  and  I  well  remember  the  surprise  I  folt,  twenty-two 
years  ago,  when  I  saw  a  river  in  the  campus  of  Cornell  University,  with  an  impos- 
ing cascade  and  a  series  of  hillsides  from  which  the  city  and  lake  lying  below 
could  be  seen.  While  I  speak  I  am  again  in  imagination  in  the  president's  house, 
surrounded  with  a  grove  of  fine  trees,  and  I  remember  with  pleasure  that  I  there 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  president,  Mr.  Andrew  White,  now  ambassador  of 
the  United  States  at  Berlin,  which  I  still  cherish.  One  of  the  reasons  why  these 
university  parks  are  so  large  is  that  land  (even  in  the  western  part  of  New  York), 
does  not  cost  much,  and  that  most  of  the  universities  received  a  territorial 
endowment  at  their  birth. 
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Th«  liberality  of  tnrivate  individuala  to  the  institntions  of  enperior  edacation  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American  nation.  In  189o-9& — the  last  year  of 
which  I  have  acconnts— the  snm  of  these  liberalities  amounted  to  more  than 
41,500,000  francs  ($8,343,000).  Although  this  was  not  an  especially  favorable  year 
for  this  species  of  charity,  14  nniversities  received  more  than  $100,000  each,  Yale 
taking  for  her  part  $445,000.  Gifts  of  over  $1,000,000  are  mentioned.  I  know  of 
18  of  snch  in  twenty  years,  of  which  the  largest,  made  in  saccessive  payments,  is 
that  of  Mr.  Bockef  eller  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  amonnted  to  $7,426,000. 
This  university,  scarcely  eight  years  old,  has  already  covered  a  great  part  of  its 
extensive  campus  with  large  and  handsome  buildings.  It  has  330,000  volumes  in 
its  library,  and  in  1897  received  2,000  students.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  new  dor- 
mitory, Blair  Hall,  was  completed  on  the  campus  at  Princeton  at  a  cost  of  $150,000, 
the  gift  of  the  New  Jevsey  philanthropist,  Mr.  John  I.  Blair. 

Most  of  the  States  have  effected  useful  legislation  in  the  matter  of  education, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  own  statesmen.  They  have  declared 
that  the  gifts  and  legacies  made  to  educational  institutions  should  not  be  diverted 
to  other  purposes  than  those  originally  specified,  and  ihe  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
other  institntions  of  public  utility. 

It  is  from  the  gifts  above  mentioned  that  the  enormous  wealth  of  these  various 
universities  is  derived.  Their  total  invested  funds  were  estimated  at  $109,562,000 
in  1896,  and  the  value  of  their  lands  and  buildings  at  $118,106,000,  without  count- 
ing the  value  of  their  scientific  equipment  or  libraries,  which  would  be  probably 
over  $20,000,000  more. 

The  United  States  Government  and  many  municipalities  have  endowed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  universities,  especially  in  the  West.  But  these  endowments,  which 
were  made  sometimes  in  money  and  more  often  in  lands,  only  constitute  the  small- 
est part  of  the  university  fortune.  The  Federal  Government  contributed  to  this 
endowment  principally  for  the  foundation  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  or  the  annexation  of  a  department  of  this  kind  to  an  already  exist- 
ing imiversity.  The  land-grant  act  of  1863,  introduced  by  Senator  Morrill,  is  the 
first  and  most  important  of  the  legislative  measures  taken  for  this  object. 

The  incomeof  the484nniversitie6andcolleges,  coming  partly  from  the  students' 
fees  and  partly  from  the  interest  of  the  investments,  was  nearly  $30,000,000  in 
1896-96.  Despite  the  sumptuous  presents  made  to  some  of  the  younger  universi- 
ties of  the  middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  still  the  Northeast  that  holds  the 
first  rank  in  this  respect.  Although  the  universities  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
are  only  16  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  they  possess  more  thau  half  (55  per  cent) 
of  the  wealth  of  superior  instruction.  If  the  University  of  Chicago  has  to-day  an 
invested  fund  of  $5,000,000,  Cornell  has  $6,300,000;  Harvard,  $8,900,000;  Columbia, 
$9,400,000;  and  Girard  College,  the  name  of  which  recalls  a  French  philanthropist, 
and  where  instruction  is  of  a  special  character,  $15,000,000.  It  is  true  that  besides 
the  rich  universities  there  are  others  which  are  very  poor.  Out  of  the  484  which  send 
returns  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  156  had  no  endowment,  and  54  bad  less 
than  $35,000. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  the  indulgence  to  pardon  a  statistician  for  cit- 
ing these  figures  to  you.  It  is  a  somewhat  indigestible  food  for  dessert  and  is 
probably  a  superfluous  aliment  for  the  Americans  here  present,  who  know  these 
figures  better  than  I.  But  it  is  well  that  Frenchmen  should  know  what  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now,  statistics,  although  they 
may  not  give  all  the  truth,  or  be  absolute  truth  itself,  do  furnish,  when  they  are 
prepared  with  sincerity  and  employed  with  discernment,  a  more  precise  measure 
of  progress  than  pompons  phrases  of  laudation. 

The  oldest  American  university.  Harvard,  was  founded  in  1636.  In  the  South, 
William  and  Mary's  College  (at  Williamsburg,  Va.),  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  formerly  enjoyed  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  Harvard. 
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Jefferson  was  one  of  its  directors.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Qeneral 
Walker  wrote  three  years  ago  that  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce npon  the  American  continent  the  real  methods  of  snperior  education.  Aboat 
twenty  other  colleges  were  founded  before  the  ninetejnth  centary.  In  the  second 
half  of  this  ceatary  new  institutions  have  multiplied,  more  than  6.5  having  been 
opened  in  each  decade.  In  189o-96,  aa  I  have  said,  48  i  nniversitiesand  colleges  sent 
their  returns  to  Washington.  The  number  of  students  has  augmented  still  more 
rapidly.  In  1872,  when  the  statistics  of  education  were  first  collected,  the  number 
of  students  in  the  colleges  (who  are  far  from  being  all  the  university  students) 
was  33,393.  In  1893  the  namber  was  81,d53,  an  increase,  the  proportion  of  which 
was  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  population.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  unsectarian,  and  consequently  open  to  students  of  any  religious 
denomination.  Fifty-eight  are  Catholic,  57  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  •'iO  Baptist. 
The  Prejbyterians  and  Methodist  EplBoopalians  of  the  South,  the  Congregation- 
alists,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Christians  have  from  39  to  30  for  each  denomination. 

There  are  many  small  universities  and  some  large  ones.  In  1897,  34  had  over 
1,00^  students. 

Women  have  for  a  long  timo  had  the  doors  of  superior  education  opened  to 
them.  There  are  about  17,000  of  them  in  183  establishments  which  are  attended 
by  young  men  as  well,  and  they  possess  162  establishments  of  the>  own,  which 
had  24,663  students  in  1896. < 

In  1896  Dr.  Harris  found  a  total  of  1.59,372  students  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, but  from  this  total  47,000  should  be  deducted,  that  fignre  representing 
students  of  preparatory  courses  who  receive  secondary  instruction.  The  68,639 
college  students  themselves  receive  instruction  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  part  of  our 
lywjes.  A  German  professor  lately  questioned  whether  he  could  legally  give  the 
name  of  university  to  American  institutions,  because  he  found  great  differences 
between  their  programmes  and  that  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  We  may  answer 
him  that  there  is  no  single  type  of  university,  but  each  country  has,  and  ought  to 
have,  its  own  originality  in  this  respect  The  new  French  universities  do  not 
resemble  the  German,  even  after  all  the  changes  and  improvements  in  our  facul- 
ties in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  American  universities,  more  or  less  derived 
from  the  English  type,  are  unlike  both. 

The  college  is  the  essential  foundation  of  American  university  education.  The 
age  of  admission  to  them  is  between  13  and  19  years  usually,  but  the  age  of  the 
majority  of  freshmen  is  nearer  19  than  13.  Many  universities  have  opened  pre- 
paratory courses  by  means  of  which  they  draw  to  themselves  part  of  the  clientele 
of  the  secondary  schools,  public  or  private,  the  high  schools,  academies,  latin 
schools,  etc.  But  it  is  in  college  only  that  the  university  courses  begin,  to  which 
applicants  are  admitted  without  examination,  or  after  one  which  is  more  or  less 
severe,  according  to  the  importance  and  renown  of  the  university.  These  courses 
last  four  years,  and  bear  in  succession  the  names  of  freshman,  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  studies  do  not  ordinarily  pass 
above  the  secondary  grade.  Dr.  Harris  has  computed,  by  leaving  out  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  and  a  portion  of  the  special  students,  that  62,974  young  men 
were  following  superior  studies  comparable  to  those  of  the  students  of  European 
universities.  Perhaps  he  would  have  deducted  more  if  he  had  taken  for  compar- 
ison the  lycees  of  Paris  which  have  a  higher  degree  of  rhetoric.  Practically  there 
is  one  student  for  1,111  inhabitants  in  the  United  States,  while  in  France  there  is 
one  to  1,344,  The  proportion  would,  probably,  not  be  sensibly  different  in  the 
two  countries  if  the  students  of  the  special  superior  schools  in  France  were  added 

'  A  table  of  all  the  nnirerslUes  and  colleges,  with  the  namber  ot  graduates,  stadcnts,  books* 
in  tbc  libraries,  and  tlio  names  of  the  presidents  for  1897,  is  given  by  M.  Levasaeur  in  a  foot 
note  to  tills  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncatios,  as  are,  natu- 
rally, most  of  the  statistics  dted  in  this  article.  Whenever  snch  statistics  are  given  in  tabular 
form  they  are  omitted  hero,  as  they  have  b&en  already  published.    (An.  Ed.) 
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to  those  attending  the  faculties,  such  schools  being  more  nnmeroua  in  Frsnce  than 
in  the  United  States. 

ATserica,  which  hais  a  highly  organized  system  of  primary  schools,  although  this 
system  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
the  teachers,  is  much  les^  advanced  in  the  organization  of  her  secondary  instruc- 
tion, in  spite  of  tiie  increased  number  of  high  schools.  Both  pedagogues  and  com- 
mittees are  studying  this  question  of  reorganization  of  secondary  instruction, 
vrhicfa  is  the  feeblest  side  of  the  American  edncational  system  to-day.  The  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  majority  of  the  young  man  who  «nt«r  college  indicates 
the  insnfBdency  of  their  x>reparation.  In  the  large  universities,  like  Columbia, 
Yale,  and  Harvard,  conditions  of  admission  are  reqnired,  but  in  many  universi- 
ties the  exatninatuHi  may  be  cut  into  two  parts  and  may  be  h^d  in  many  places,' 
and  besides,  each  professor  examines  candidates  separately.  In  others,  indulgence 
is  pushed  very  far,  so  as  to  attract  students.  In  the  large  universities  young  men 
without  diplomas  are  authorir.ed  to  follow  certain  courses  as  special  students. 

The  system  that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  fifteen  years  is  a  liberal  one.  It  is 
that  which  allows  the  student  an  option  in  his  studies  by  virtue  of  which  he  makes 
his  choice  of  the  subjects  tanght,  but  with  a  fixed  minimum  of  courses,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  attend  regularly  those  he  has  chosen.  The  authorized  American  jjeda- 
gognes  do  not  wish  to  imposs  a  superficial  omniscience  upon  their  students,  but 
they  require  that  they  should  know  well  a  certain  number  of  obligatory  or 
elective  studies, 

I  take  two  examples  of  school  organization,  one  from  a  .college  of  moderate 
importance  and  the  other  from  the  first  university  of  the  United  States. 

Swarthniore  College  was  founded  in  1664  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  build- 
ings, situated  upon  a  hill,  have  a  monumental  appearance,  with  a  gently-sloping 
lawn  in  front  and  a  park  with  fine  trees  on  the  sides.  The  principal  building 
conta'ns  the  dormitories,  the  lecture  rooms,  and  physical  and  other  laboratories. 
In  the  park  are  several  other  buildings,  including  a  gymnasium  and  an  observ- 
atory. The  site  is  entirely  rural.  The  village  containing  the  houses  of  the  pro- 
fessors is  at  several  hundred  yards  distance.  The  system  is  that  of  coeducation, 
and  the  students  live  on  the  premises.  The  price  of  board  [and  tuition]  is  $450, 
which  does  not  include  books  and  apparatus.  Religious  exercises  are  compul- 
aoriiy  attended  by  both  male  and  female  students.  Smoking  is  prohibited.  The 
«ntrauce  examination  includes  mathematics,  grammar,  English  composition,  and — 
according  to  the  branch  the  student  intends  to  follow — Greek,  Latin,  French,  or 
Oerman  for  the  classical  course;  and  for  the  literary  course  Latin,  French,  and 
Gterman,  and  the  same  for  the  engineering  and  sc'entific  courses,  with  some  vari- 
ations. The  years  are  divided  into  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior,  as 
is  customary.  In  the  arts  department  besides  classical  antiquity  the  studies  con- 
sist of  ancient  languages,  literature,  history,  modem  languages,  the  sciences,  and 
applied  political  economy.  The  degree  is  bachelor  of  arts.  Tlie  literary  depart- 
ment covers  nearly  the  same  matters  excepting  the  dead  languages,  Latin  being 
'dective.  The  degree  is  bachelor  of  letters.  The  scientific  department  gives  some 
apace  to  the  modem  languages  and  a  much  larg^  to  mathematics,  physical  and 
natural  sciences  and  laboratory  work.  The  degree  is  bachelor  of  science.  The 
course  in  civil  engineering  leads  to  thedegree  of  bachelor  of  science  (engineering). 
The  course  is  both  liberal  and  technical.  The  courses  last  two  scholastic  semes- 
ters, and  some  are  elective.  After  the  degree  of  bachelor  the  students  may  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  d^^ee  of  master  and  civil  engineer. 

■  The  writer  docs  not  seem  to  uDder»taiul exactly  the slgniflcaoce of  the  division  of  "entrance 
«xiuuiuations "  ioto  two  ports.  This  is  done  only  by  the  highest  inKtitntions,  those  whose 
requirements  are  most  eerere.  An  jntemtl  is  sometimes  allowed  between  the  two  examina- 
tions as  a  means  of  reducing  the  stram  on  the  candidate,  and  also  of  allowing  bim  longer  tinw 
to  prepare  in  the  more  difficult  subjects.    (Am.  Eu). 
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Harvard  University  is  the  most  complete  type  of  the  American  nniversity.  The 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  comprising  the  college,  the  scientific  school,  and  the 
gradaaie  school  constitute  the  principal  body  of  instrnctors.  Daring  the  foof 
years  of  college  the  studies  consist  of  the  dead  and  living  languages,  history  and 
social  science,  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  and  the  student  advances  by  deg^rees 
(elementary  and  advanced  studies)  and  by  a  series  of  examinations  held  in  Feb- 
ruary and  June  to  a  final  examination  by  which  he  obtains  the  diploma  of  A.  B., 
or  bachelor  of  arts.  Some  of  the  students  stop  on  the  way,  bat  the  great  majority 
strive  to  reach  the  end,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  several  attempts. 

From  what  I  learned  in  America  I  place  the  diploma  of  the  three  or  four 
principal  universities,  judging,  if  not  by  the  subjects,  at  least  by  the  degree  of 
intellectual  development  acquired  by  the  students,  somewhere  between  our  bac- 
calaur^at  es-lettres  and  our  licence.  The  comparison,  however,  between  the 
American  and  French  systems  has  no  common  ground,  because  of  the  difference 
of  the  programmes  and  in  the  methods  of  granting  degrees.  In  the  United  States 
the  examination  for  bachelor,  lilie  the  entrance  examination,  is  conducted  by  each 
teacher  separately  for  the  subjects  he  teaches,  without  publicity  and  without  con- 
trol. Now  there  have  been  instances  in  certain  universities  where  the  professors 
have  shown  favoritism  toward  students  to  whom  they  have  given  private  lessons, 
or  whose  patronage  they  desired.  It  has  happened,  too,  that  professors  owe  their 
positions  to  political  influence  more  than  to  attainments.' 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
at  Yale,  while  being  part  of  the  university  facnlty,  yet  have  their  own  d.eans  and 
administration,  and  they  give  less  latitude  to  their  students.  They  give  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  (B.  S.)  after  a  course  of  four  years,  in  which,  naturally, 
science  and  modem  languages  predominate. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  years'  course  the  seniors  celebrate,  with  comic  ceremonies, 
their  "class  day,"  which  marks  their  exit  from  the  nniversity.  This  is  a  tradi- 
tional occasion  in  nearly  all  the  universities,  which  precedes  the  official  solemni- 
ties of  commencement,  when  the  degrees  are  conferred.  The  college  and  scientific 
school  are  called  the  undergraduate  departments.  The  graduate  department, 
which  has  its  own  administration,  is  open  to  the  students  who  have  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  although  special  students  are  admitted  without  diplomas.  They  can 
not,  however,  obtain  degrees,  as  a  rule.  The  students  of  the  graduate  department 
should  be  classed  in  the  grade  of  real  superior  education.  They  draw  up  them- 
selves, with  the  approval  of  the  corps  of  professors,  the  programme  of  studies 
they  wish  to  pursue.  After  a  year  they  can  take  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
(M.  A.),  and  after  two  years  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D. )  or  of  science 
(S.  D.),  if  they  have  presented  theses  of  safficient  originality  and  have  success- 
fully undergone  the  oral  examination.  The  doctorate  is  the  highest  degree 
granted  for  liberal  studies  and  is  the  badge  of  the  well-educated  man,  in  the  world 
and  public  life  as  well  as  in  the  professions. 

The  other  university  departments  have  a  professional  character.  The  Harvard 
Divinity  School  is  "unsectarian;"  that  is,  it  is  not  attached  to  any  one  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  Admission  is  granted  to  bachelors  of  arts  or  to  those  who 
give  proof  of  having  received  an  equivalent  education.  The  course  is  three  years 
and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  (D.  B.). 

The  law  school,  to  which  admission  is  gained  by  the  bachelor's  diploma  or  by 
examination,  leads,  after  three  years,  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  (LL.  B.). 
The  medical  school,  situated  in  Boston,  to  be  near  the  hospitals,  gives  a  four 
yeai-s'  course  of  theoretical  studies  and  practical  exercises.    Entrance  is  gained 


'  These  cases  aro  oitrcmely  rare;  indeed.  Judging  from  the  criticism  of  many  Frenclimon  of 
their  own  system,  not  more  common  than  under  the  centralized  control  of  the  French  univor- 
■ities.    (AM.  Ed.) 
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by  diploma,  either  from  a  college  or  scientific  school,  or  special  examination,  and 
the  degree  is  doctor  of  medicine  (M.  D.). 

The  dental  school,  which  is  also  situated  in  Boitton,  admission  to  which  is 
obtained  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  medical  school,  has  a  three  years'  course 
and  gives  the  deg^ree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine. 

To  complete  the  view  of  this  varied  education  we  must  still  add  the  school  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  the  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  called  the 
"  Bussey  Institute,"  the  summer  courses,  created  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
professors  during  vacations,  and  the  woman's  annex,  all  of  which  receive  sepa- 
rately, but  by  the  same  teachers,  the  college  instruction.  An  astronomical  observa- 
tory, richly  endowed,  is  attached  to  Harvard. 

In  nearly  all  the  establishments  the  students  in  the  colleges  are  the  most  numer- 
ous. Dr.  Harris  calculates  for  the  year  1895  that  31  per  cent  of  the  student  popu- 
lation was  in  the  preparatory  schools,  43  per  cent  in  the  colleges,  3  i>er  cent  in  the 
graduate  departments,  16  x>er  cent  in  the  professional  schools,  and  8  per  cent  in 
other  branches.  Thus  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  the  most  numerous. 
Out  of  9,972  degrees  granted  in  1894-95,  4,891  were  bachelors  of  arts,  including 
bachelors  of  philosophy. 

There  are,  however,  universities  where  this  proportion  does  not  hold.  I  will 
cite  one  which  is,  assoredly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  types  of  higher  instmo- 
tion  to  be  found  in  America;  I  mean  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  was 
founded  in  1876,  at  Baltimore,  and  has  been  ever  since  its  origin  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  and  which  bas  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  "  post- 
graduate stndies;"  that  is,  to  a  higher  grade  of  studies  that  young  men  wish  to 
pursue  who  have  already  received  at  least  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  At 
Johns  Hopkins  the  examinations  are  made  by  a  special  jury  which  is  paid  for  per- 
forming that  duty.  Daring  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence  this  institu- 
tion bad  only  literary  and  scientific  departments,  which,  moreover,  were  not 
divided  into  the  usual  four  years'  course  and  whose  special  object  was  to  develop 
original  research.  The  medical  school  has  been  in  existence  only  five  years,  but 
the  reputation  of  the  institution  is  already  well  established  after  even  the  few 
years  of  its  activity,  and  already  many  university  professors  have  graduated  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I  can  speak  personally  only  of  the  department  of 
social  science,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  and  which  might  be 
held  up  as  a  model. 

Some  universities  have  a  special  department  of  fine  arts;  many  have  an  engineer- 
ing department,  a  speciality  for  which  the  industries  and  railroads  of  the  United 
States  offer  large  opportunities.  Harvard  has  no  school  of  this  kind  because  there 
is  a  well  organized  institution  of  the  kind  in  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  of  which  the  lamented  Qen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  whose  friendship 
I  had  the  honor  to  have,  was  director,  and  whose  flourishing  condition  was  largely 
due  to  his  energy.  This  school  had  an  attendance  of  1 ,300  in  1 896,  when  there  were 
48  special  technological  schools  in  the  United  States  with  a  total  of  12,810  students. 
These  schools  were  mostly  State  institutions. 

The  large  universities  publish  reviews  and  journals,  which  are  sometimes  con- 
ducted wholly  by  the  students,  or  are  reviews  to  which  the  professors  contribute. 
Some  of  them  enjoy  a  merited  reputation,  and  I  may  mention  those  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  The  Quarterly  Review  of  Economics,  at  Harvard;  The  Yale  Review; 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science;  and  The 
Journal  of  Economics,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

University  life  seems  to  be  on  the  average  more  expensive  in  America  than  in 

France,  but  the  American  student,  like  the  American  workman,  has  a  kind  of 

elasticity  of  needs  and  desires,  which  enables  him  to  content  himself  with  a  little 

when  his  resources  are  limited.    In  many  universities  one  must  have  $100  or  $200 
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for  living  expenses,  beside*  tbe  university  expenses  proper,  which  may  be  put  at 
$50,  besides  different  accessory  expenses.  The  total  will  amoant  to  $3*^  on  an 
average.  The  secretary  of  Harvard  said  in  1893  that  a  student  could  get  along, 
with  strict  economy,  on  $400  a  year,  but  that  one-fourth  of  the  student*  spent 
$600,  another  fourth  $600  to  $800.  "Every  dollar,"  he  added,  "over  $1,200  is  a 
dangerous  dollar."  Poor  students  can  get  assistance  from  various  fellowships 
which  are  open  to  competition,  or  are  given  for  other  reasons,  which  have  been 
«Rtab'iiabed  in  many  universities,  or  by  giving  lessons  as  "tutors"  to  fellow  stu- 
dents more  fortunate  finaocially  tiian  themselves,  or  by  devoting  themselves  to 
some  lucrative  oocupation  in  their  leisure  hours.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  stu- 
dents earning  money  during  vacation  as  hotel  waiters  at  the  summer  resorts  with 
which  to  pay  their  way  the  next  year.  When  I  was  a  guest  at  the  University  of 
Chics^o  we  were  waited  on  at  table  by  students  who  were  paid  for  their  services. 
Americans  have  the  good  nature  not  to  be  surprised  at  such  things.  Often,  indeed, 
ihey  approve  of  them  as  evidences  of  energy. 

Most  of  the  universities  have  dormitories  installed  in  the  university  building 
itself,  as  at  Swarthmore,  or  more  usually  in  separate  buildings,  as  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Cornell,  and  divided  into  rooms,  some  being  provided  with  two  beds 
for  poor  students,  and  others  with  one,  and  more  or  less  luxuriously  furnished, 
acccntling  to  the  fancy  of  the  occupant.  These  rooms  are  finished  in  a  superior 
manner,  and  in  the  larger  universities  they  must  be  engaged  in  advance.  In  the 
universities  organized  for  coeducation  the  young  women  ordinarily  have  a  sepa- 
rate dormitory,  but  sot  always.  The  student's  room  is  his  home,  and  he  is  sub- 
jected to  very  easy  discipline.  As  in  England,  be  enjoys  great  freedom,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  man  who  is  resptmsible  for  his  conduct.  There  are  also  "  com- 
mons," or  dining  halls,  but  many  students  find  it  more  agreeable  or  economical 
to  live  outside  of  the  campus,  and  generally  there  are  professors  or  families  not 
connected  wiiii  the  university  who  take  boarders. 

The  students  have  clube  and  associations,  mere  or  lees  secret  in  their  character, 
which  they  nearly  all  endeavor  to  enter  as  soon  as  they  become  members  of  the 
university.  There  are  football  clubs,  baseball  clubs,  croquet  and  lawn-tennis 
cluba,  boating  clubs,  and  music  and  athletic  clubs.  It  is  in  these  associations 
more  than  in  the  regular  course  of  studies  that  the  bonds  of  comradeship  are 
formed.  Many  of  them  are  quite  celebrated  in  America,  and  there  is  a  pride  in 
being  members  of  them,  so  that  mature  men  boast  of  having  belonged  to  them  and 
recur  to  them  with  pleasure. 

I  am  entirely  incomx>etent  to  judge  of  the  ensemble  of  the  university  programmes 
in  the  United  States,  which  deal  with  nearly  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
I  have  only  wished  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  higher  education  there, 
which  is  original  and  liberal.  I  will  confine  myself  to  adding  a  few  words  on  the 
department  of  historical  and  social  sciences,  which  I  know  a  little  better  than 
the  others,  and  which,  usually,  combine  history,  geography,  politics,  political 
economy,  and  sometimes  statistics.  This  class  of  studies  is  given  to  the  college 
students  and  those  of  the  graduate  departments.  I  may  mention  particularly  in 
this  connection  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
with  its  Wharton  School,  Harvard  Univer.sity,  Columbia  University,  the  Chicago 
University,  etc.  The  courses  are  numerous  and  varied.  They  bear,  in  nearly  all 
the  large  establishments,  upon  special  or  practical  subjects  rather  than  upon  gen- 
eral or  dogmatic  exx>ositions.  Often  one  semester  is  sufficient  to  treat  these  sub- 
jects, the  professor  seeming  to  devote  himself  especially  to  gliding  the  students 
in  the  direction  of  personal  studies,  whether  in  simjde  elementary  studies  of  the 
manual  or  in  research  or  composition. 

In  tho  majority  of  colleges  political  economy  is  not  carried  so  far.  Thus  at 
Swarthmore,  in  the  arts  department,  it  is  only  studied  during  one  semester  in  the 
junior  year,  during  which  the  professor  treats  of  socialism  and  money.    In  tne 
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department  of  letters  it  is  atadied  dnrinj  two  saniesters,  bat  the  scientific  theory 
of  the  subject  is  made  to  yield  to  details,  paax>erism,  crime,  charities,  intemper- 
ance, the  Salvation  Army — all  questions  of  a  social  rather  than  an  economical 
order. 

What  I  saw  in  1876  and  in  1893,  and  what  I  have  learned  in  the  interval  and  since 
my  return,  has  convinced  me  that  in  this  department,  as  x)robably  in  others,  man- 
ifest progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  published  works 
of  the  professors  testify  to  this,  and  the  greater  impetus  cf  the  young  men  toward 
a  university  education  confirms  this  view.  Among  Americans,  as  among  all  other 
peoples,  there  are  diverse  aptitudes,  but,  generally  speaking,  young  Americans  are 
unwilling  to  lose  either  their  time  or  money,  and  the  majority  of  them  obtain 
results  which,  if  they  are  not  brilliant,  are  at  least  proportional  to  the  outlay  which 
they  have  made  with  a  view  to  opening  a  career.  My  knowledge  enables  me  to 
angur  that  in  another  twenty-five  years  the  great  American  universities  will  nearly 
keep  step  with  the  great  European  universities  by  importing  into  the  business  of 
letters  and  the  sciences  the  originality  of  their  own  character.  Thus  they  will 
more  and  more  fiO  the  part  that  I  i)ointed  out  in  my  work  on  the  French  popular 
tion  in  discussing  the  European  emigration,  and  I  beg  your  permission  to  cite 
the  passage  I  refer  to  here: 

The  groups  of  Europeans  which  have  formed  themselves  at  different  places 
on  the  globe  are  interesting,  not  only  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  but  also 
from  the  general  standpoint  of  civilization.  They  constitute  so  many  new  foci  of 
intellectual  activity;  nature,  life,  and  society  are  regarded  from  points  of  view 
which  are  absolutely  different  from  those  in  which  Europeans  are  placed.  Human 
thought  takes  on  a  certain  originality,  and  colonists  may  repay  to  civilization  by 
their  intellectual  works  some  portion  of  their  debt  to  it.  Without  doubt  these 
growing  societies  are,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  especially  preoccupied 
with  their  material  interests.  But  they  are  cnltivaling  letters  and  sciences — espe- 
cially the  latter.  North  America  has  already  shown  that  she  can  contribute  largely 
to  their  progress. 

I  was  not  really  qualified  to  speak  on  behalf  of  American  universities,  but  as  I 
have  the  honor  to  have  the  title  of  doctor  from  one  of  them,  as  I  have  lectured  in 
two  of  them,  and  have  been  the  guest  of  still  another,  I  have  responded  with 
pleasure  to  the  invitation  which  was  e-xtended  to  me,  and  I  end  this  summary 
account  by  sending  to  my  colleagnes  in  America  the  good  wishes  of  cordial  fellow- 
ship of  a  French  university  man,  I  respond  to  the  toast:  "To  the  continuation  of 
the  progress  of  American  universities." 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

IBy  Dr.  Heniiy  Moissak.] 

The  council  of  the  University  of  Paris  did  me  the  honor  last  year  to  select  me  as 
its  representative  at  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  of  the  University  of  Prince- 
ton. On  that  occasion  I  visited  the  principal  centers  of  instmction  of  the  United 
States.  Having  had  the  pleasure  some  time  before  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  my 
laboratory  to  Professor  Lengfeld,  of  Chicago,  I  looked  forward  with  interest  to 
studying  that  university  in  process  of  formation,  and  1  will  now  state  briefly  how 
that  great  institution  was  created. 

There  was  once  at  Yale  University  a  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  named 
Harper.  He  had  trareled  extensively  and  knew  thoroughly  the  educational 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  he  had  the  idea  of  founding  the  g^i'^test  university 
in  the  United  States.  Unceasingly  he  followed  that  idea,  devoting  himself  and  his 
best  intelligence  to  it.  It  became  a  fixed  ides  with  him  and  be  reasoned  it  out 
completely.  He  maintained  that  a  university  worthy  of  the  name  should  have 
certain  distinctive  qnalities.  He  wished ,  for  example,  to  Beparat3  superior  instruc- 
tion from  secondary,  which  is  not  often  done  in  the  United  States.  All  his  pro- 
fessors were  to  advance  science  by  their  original  investigations.    He  laid  down 
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the  principle  that  a  man  can  not  be  a  profeeeor  of  superior  instrnction  nnleas  he 
has  made  some  snccessful  explorations  in  the  remoter  fields  of  t>cientitic  investiga- 
tion. He  believed  that  yonng  men  woald  have  more  confidence  in  those  who  have 
personally  ventured  ujion  such  explorations  than  in  others  who  are  content  to 
describe  horizons  they  have  never  seen.  He  maintained  that  a  professor  of  supe- 
rior education  has  not  performed  bis  full  duty  when  he  has  given  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lectures  and  conducted  examinations,  and  that  if  he  has  not  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  the  science  he  teaches  he  is  incapable  of  inspiring  the  love  of  it  in 
his  students. 

Professor  Harper  had  still  another  idea.  He  believed  that  knowledge  should 
be  made  active,  and  should  be  made  to  emerge  from  the  selfish  and  impregnable 
position  in  which  certain  minds  have  wished  to  retain  it.  Knowledge,  he  argued, 
becomes  useful  by  its  applications  and  the  increase  of  light  which  it  can  produce. 
He  wished  that  his  university  should  not  only  attract  students  from  everywhere, 
but  should  extend  itself  in  every  direction.  He  expected  to  modify  and  direct  the 
movement  of  idoas  by  lectures,  by  scientific  journals,  and  by  books. 

After  be  had  studied  the  question  thoroughly  and  from  every  point  of  view,  he 
determined  to  pass  from  theory  to  practice,  and,  like  a  true  Yankee,  he  did  not 
lose  a  minute,  but  betook  himself  to  Chicago,  where  he  met  a  "good  fairy,"  named 
Rockefeller,  to  whom  he  unfolded  his  ideas  and  plans.  After  having  all  the  details 
explained  to  him,  this  man  entered  into  the  ideas  of  the  professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  ring  gave  him  $600,000  with  which  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  university.  This  benefactor,  like  all  others  of  the  kind  in  America,  was 
essentially  practical,  and  attached  to  this  first  present  two  conditions — the  first 
was  that  Professor  Harper  should  be  president  of  the  new  university,  and  the 
second  was  that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  should  furnish  the  sum  of  $400,000  with 
which  to  build  laboratories. 

Good  examples  are  contag^ious,  as  everyone  knows  (and  usually  tries,  accord- 
ingly, to  avoid  them).  The  spirit  of  imitation  is  very  well  developed  in  Chicago. 
In  that  essentially  American  community,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  practical  commu- 
nity and  one  absorbed  in  business,  the  importance  and  interest  of  high  intellectual 
culture  was  at  once  perceived.  Mr.  Marshall  Field  offered  a  tracts  of  land  valued 
at  $125,000  for  the  building  site,  and  Mr.  Kent  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  at  his  own  expense.  Others  followed,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
days  the  required  sum  was  raised.    This  happened  in  May,  1889, 

The  good  fairy  Rockefeller  was  so  well  pleased  that  when  the  ring  was  rubbed 
again  he  placed  this  time  a  million  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  Harper,  on  the  tri- 
fling condition  that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  should  double  that  sum,  or  nearly  so.  All 
the  great  capitalists  of  Chicago,  wishing  to  see  the  university  a  success,  furnished 
the  sum  demanded.  This  second  installment  was  made  in  September,  1800,  and 
this  little  play  continued  in  the  same  way  in  February,  1893,  December,  1893.  and 
so  on,  until  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  promised,  by  the  end  of  1893,  the  bagatelle  of 
$7,700,000,  and  the  citizens  of  Chicago  S5,000,000. 

The  professor  of  Hebrew  rubbed  his  hands,  because  he  saw  his  dreams  becoming 
realized. 

You  possibly  imagine  that  he  waited  until  the  architects  had  finished  their  work 
before  summoning  the  professors  and  students.  That  is  not  the  way  they  do  in 
Chicago,  however.  President  Harper,  who  had  had  much  experience  in  many 
universitieB,  and  was  skilled  in  matters  of  education,  knew  that  you  must  strike 
the  iron  while  it  is  hot,  and  he  deemed  it  best  not  to  allow  even  Axnerican  enthu- 
siasm to  cool.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  first  contribution  of  $1,000,000  was 
secured,  he  proceeded  to  summon  professors  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  took  a  physicist  here,  a  professor  of  history  there,  and  brought  a 
chemist  and  a  theologian  from  afar.  And  if  a  professor  hesitated  about  going  to 
Chicago,  he  had  an  original  way  of  convincing  him  of  the  expediency  of  so  doing, 
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viz,  by  donbling  or  tripling  his  salary.  The  professor  was  persaaded  by  such 
good  arguments  and  came  to  Chicago,  and  then  he  built  his  laboratory  and  began 
his  lectures. 

As  there  were  no  buildings  at  first,  professors  and  students  had  to  find  room  as 
best  they  could,  for  the  students  reached  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  professors. 
Honses  were  rented;  a  floor  of  a  hotel  was  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory.  I 
should  think  that  the  laboratory  odors,  which  are  always  more  or  less  evil,  would 
have  aroused  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  But  what  of  that!  The 
university  was  founded,  the  students  were  arriving,  the  courses  of  lectures  and 
practical  work  were  being  organized,  and  during  this  time  gifts  continued  to  flow 
in  and  the  baildingps  were  going  np  all  around  a  vast  campus  covered  with  trees. 
Everything  moved  rapidly,  and  yet  with  order.  President  Harper,  who  combined 
the  functions  of  director,  rector,  dean,  and  professor,  was  in  his  ofSce  from  as 
early  an  hour  as  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Instruction  in  modern  languages, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  theology,  and  literature  was  organized  at  once.  At  its 
start  the  university  did  not  include  law,  medicine,  and  fine  arts  in  its  programme, 
but  will  do  so  eventually.  Then  came  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 
Finally,  as  the  laboratories  became  ready,  a  beginning  was  made  in  anatomy, 
zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  paleontology.  An  astronomical  observatory  was 
established  80  miles  from  Chicago,  which  was  inaug^urated  last  month.  To  each 
chair  adjunct  professors  and  assistants  were  attached.  A  gymnasium  was  also 
built  and  libraries  were  established. 

Meanwhile,  since  much  attention  is  paid  in  the  United  States  to  the  material 
welfare  of  the  students,  cheerful,  healthy,  well  ventilated  and  lighted  houses  were 
built  for  them,  thanks  to  new  donations  which  kept  coming  in. 

The  university  also  attached  to  itself,  at  their  request,  a  number  of  institntions 
of  secondary  instruction,  whose  programmes  and  course  of  instruction  it  superin- 
tends, which  is  an  excellent  way  of  preparing  good  students  for  the  future.  Add 
to  this  outside  lectures  and  evening  classes  by  the  professors,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  paid  by  the  university,  which  have  a  total  of  25,000  auditors,  and  further 
consider  the  learned  and  literary  societies,  the  r^ular  journals  and  publications 
of  the  university,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  yon  will  see  that  to 
superintend  all  this  President  Harper  well  deserves  bis  salary  of  $10,000. 

In  1895  the  university  expended  $660,000.  It  had  about  2,000  students,  of  whom 
500  were  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences. 

This  university  is  open  the  year  around.  President  Harper  thinks  that  four 
months'  vacation  is  too  g^eat  a  loss  of  time.  In  America  no  one  is  afraid  of  over- 
driving. The  school  year  begins  July  1  and  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of 
twelve  weeks,  with  one  week's  vacation  between  each  period.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  first  trimester,  that  of  July,  August,  and  September,  is  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  of  secondary  instruction,  who  wish 
to  complete  their  education  or  gain  some  degree. 

In  most  American  universities  there  are  poor  students  who  perform  some  kind 
of  manual  work  outside  of  their  study  hours  in  order  to  earn  money  with  which 
to  pay  their  tuition  fees,  which  amount  at  Chicago  to  some  $35  a  trimester.  Thus 
one  will  take  the  position  of  gas-lamp  lighter,  another  will  be  a  hotel  waiter, 
another  will  pay  his  way  by  being  steward  or  cook  for  his  comrades,  another  will 
save  up  from  a  moderate  salary  in  order  to  come  to  the  university  and  get  a 
degree. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Chicago  last  year.  President  Harper  said 
to  me  as  we  were  walking  around  in  the  university,  "  We  already  have  phys- 
ical, chemical,  and  botanical  laboratories,  lecture  rooms  for  the  humanities  and 
theology.  We  shall  erect  a  building  over  there  for  zoology  and  one  yonder  for 
physiology.  We  have  much  yet  to  do,  but  the  movement  has  beg^n  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  be  grand,  active,  and  independent"    And  he  added, 
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"  Why  Ao  you  not  modify  yonr  doctorate?  We  would  send  yon  onr  best  students 
with  pleasnre.  Bat  yon  know  that  onr  yonng  men  have  a  practical  tarn  of  mind 
and  they  will  not  go  to  Paris  unless  they  can  get  the  doctor's  degree,  and  they  can 
not  pass  your  baccalaoreate  and  license  at  onoe." 

I  said  to  myself,  "  President  Harper  hardly  knows  what  he  is  asking.  Modify 
onr  doctcvate  indeed!  Qreat  Heavens!  an  Miormoos  undertaking  that!"  I  was 
as  much  astonished  at  this  request  as  I  was  on  another  occasion  when  I  was  walk- 
ing through  the  fine  technological  collection  of  Columbia  College  and  the  pro- 
fessor who  accompanied  me  said,  seeing  my  admiration  of  a  specimen  in  one  of 
the  cases.  "  That  specimen  seems  to  please  you;  allow  me  to  present  it  to  you." 
He  opened  the  csUnet  and  lianded  me  a  fine  sjiecimen  of  s^licified  wood.  I  instinc- 
tively  looked  around  to  see  that  no  watchman  had  observed  ns.  What  was  more 
remarkable  was  that  the  specimen  had  neither  mark  nor  number,  and  was  not 
catalogued.    It  is  only  in  America  that  one  sees  such  things. 

To  retnm  to  Chicago.  The  grand  example  of  initiative  energy  shown  by  Presi- 
dent Harper,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  the  generous  givers  of  Chicago  is  not  a  rare 
spectacle  in  the  United  States.  Moet  of  the  nniversities  were  founded  without 
State  aid,  but  result  from  private  munificence. 

At  Mew  York  C<dumbia  College  needed  a  library.  Its  president  tendered  it 
$1,000,000.  At  Princeton  the  university  is  theological  and  literary,  and  it  wished 
to  bectmie  scientific.  It  could  findaMr.  Oreen  togiveit  laborattwies.  At  Prince- 
ton, too,  Mr.  Marquand  rebuilt  tha  library  at  his  own  expense.  Johns  Hc^kins 
left  $3,500,000  to  found  the  university  at  Baltimore.  Some  other  benefactor  will 
leave  $100. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  abundant,  bat  perhaps  the  most  curious  is  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  of  California.  Mr.  Leland  Stanford  had  made  a 
great  fortune  in  businees.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  son  some  years 
ago.  Together  with  his  wife  he  planned  to  employ  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
in  the  creation  of  a  onivetsity  for  the  benefit  of  happier  families,  whose  children 
remain  to  them.  They  desired  that  this  university  "should  furnish  all  the 
resources  for  original  research  for  graduates  and  specialists. "  They  desired  "  that 
tJie  instruction  in  letters  and  sciences  shoalil  be  carried  as  high  as  possible,  believ- 
ing that  in  education  there  can  be  nothing  snperfluonB.*'  In  pious  remembrance 
of  their  son  they  gave  his  name  to  this  university,  and  in  1^S4  they  offered  the 
legislature  of  California  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  to  establish  it. 

This  private  initiative,  this  self-confidence  and  clear  and  downright  will,  are 
what  moet  strike  the  foreigner  on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

We  lunst  not  think,  however,  that  everything  at  Chicago  was  better  than  in 
other  conntrieii.  I  am  not  one  of  those  travelers  who  can  not  see  anything  abroad 
without  falling  into  ecstasies  over  it  and  calling  it  a  miracle.  I  do  not  like  too 
ready  admiration,  nor  systematic  disparagement  either.  I  know  very  well  that 
with  plenty  of  money  yon  can  build  palaces ;  but  I  also  l.now  that  a  palace  does 
not  constitute  a  university. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  Iheir  difficulties  as  we  have  ours.  They 
have  their  secession  exjjeriments;  weakening  of  the  race  by  excessive  vrill  power; 
a  questionable  distribation  of  wealth;  difficulties  in  domestic  and  political  life. 
But  they  have  a  clear  perception  of  obstacles  to  overcome. 

They  wished  to  create  centers  of  intellectual  culture  and  patriotic  initiative,  and 
they  have  succeeded  admirably.    I  admire  that  effort. 

How  much  talk  of  decentralization  there  has  been  in  France  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  I  have  heard  many  an  orator  repeat  earnestly  the  discourse  on  this  subject 
which  we  idl  know  by  heart,  and  when,  the  next  day,  this  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions vras  asked  for  a  subscription  for  some  useful  work  he  would  perhaps  give  a 
few  cents  with  an  ill  g;race,  and  grumble,  "Why  not  apply  to  the  Government  for 
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Bssistaaoe?  It  wonld  be  much  simida-."  If  we  really  want  deoentralization  we 
mnat  give  cnir  monsy,  oar  time,  and  oar  hearts  to  independent  works. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  moment  has  come  for  as,  too,  to- show  our  initiatiTe.  It 
seems  to  me,  from  certain  precarsory  symptoms,  that  the  new  generation  will  be 
more  active  than  oars.  I  mean  it  will  have  a  more  efficacioas  if  less  deliberate 
activity. 

Our  universities  are  being  rejuvenated  and  reformed  by  a  new  law.  They  can 
own  and  manage  their  property  in  full  liberty  and  augment  or  form  new  instmc- 
tion.  They  can  make  new  degrees.  They  receive  the  larg^er  part  of  the  students' 
fees.  They  choose  their  profeosors,  for  if  the  State  has  preserved  the  right  of 
nomination,  the  minister,  most  of  the  time,  merely  confirms  the  choice  of  the 
universities. 

This  new  law  reunites  and  gronps  together  all  the  different  branches  of  instrac- 
tion  of  onr  faculties.  The  creation  of  free  oonrses  allows  anyone  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor. The  liberty  of  lecturing  has  rejuvenated  education.  The  students'  socie- 
ties which  have  been  formed  about  our  schools  give  an  esprit  de  corps  to  our 
pupils.  Finally,  we  now  have  the  indispensable  condition  for  augmenting  and 
enlarging  scientific  research,  viz,  laboratories  and  liberty. 

Now  let  private  initiative  come  to  the  aid  of  our  universities,  and  rich  as  they  are 
in  the  traditions  of  a  long  past,  and  rich  in  the  habits  of  work,  their  social  impor- 
tance will  also  increase. 

Now  that  the  apparatus  of  our  universities  has  increased,  we  mnst  increase  our 
scientific  productivity. 

To  give  yoang  minds  a  taste  for  research  is  to  increase  their  curiosity  and 
develop  their  initiative.  It  shows  them  how  to  overcome  or  avoid  di£5culties  and 
teaches  them  what  the  imagination  can  expect  from  the  experimental  method.  At 
the  same  time  it  opens  up  new  horizons  for  them.  When  one  is  once  possessed  by 
the  love  of  a  science  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  in  advancing  it. 

For  twenty  years  we  ha  ve  been  givii^  too  many  degrees  and  have  done  too  little 
original  research. 

The  reform  of  onr  education  answers  the  question  that  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  put  to  me.  Henceforth  onr  laborat<»'ie8  shall  be  opMi  to 
foreigners  as  in  the  past.  But  to-day  our  universities  can  give  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor to  all  these  whom  the  love  of  science  draws  to  us  and  who  come  for  advice  and 
direction  in  undertaking  new  discoveries. 

These  are  important  results.  If  at  the  same  time  we  can  preserve  the  literary 
form,  which  is  the  charm  of  our  education  and  one  of  its  forces,  if  we  can  pre- 
serve that  limpidity  and  clearness  which  is  a  French  characteristic  and  will 
always  be  our  best  portion,  our  universities  will  become  glowing  centers  of  Intel- 
lectnal  light,  and  we  shall  no  longer  need  to  envy  even  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Univebsity  Education.' 

(Address  deMvered  at  tho  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  October  U,  1897,  by  Dr.  Michael 

Foster,  Sec.  R.  3.]. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  has  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  occasion,  is,  although  already  distinguished,  a  new  and  young 
university.  I  can  remember  well  its  b3ginning,  and  as  Dr.  Oilman  has  hinted,  I 
may  claim  to  have  taken  some  small  part  in  its  birth.  When  I  moved  in  1870 
from  London  to  Cambridge.  I  took  with  me  a  bright  lad  of  whose  ability  and 
industry  I  had  already  taken  notice.  At  Cambridge  he  became  my  right-hand 
man,  and  I  had  some  hopes  that  I  should  long  have  his  help:  bnt  President  Oilman 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  his  influence  was  so  strong  that  I  felt  that  my  own 


■  Reprinted  from  the  Balletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  April,  1808. 
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interests  were  not  to  be  considered,  and  that  I  ongbt  to  send  that  favorite  across 
the  waters  to  occupy  the  first  chair  of  biology  in  this  new  university.  Although 
the  memories  of  him  whom  I  need  scarcely  name,  Henry  Newell  Marttn,  are 
tinged  with  melancholy,  still  I  feel  that  this  university  most  always  look  back 
with  pride  and  affection  on  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  this  country,  and  in 
this  affection  and  pride  I  claim  a  small  share  for  myself. 

Your  university  is  a  new  one.  I  come  from  a  very  old  one;  one  which  was 
founded  six  hundred  years  ago,  which  has  lived  through  all  those  centuries,  and 
which,  though  it  has  some  of  the  charms,  has  also  some  of  the  evils  of  antiquity. 
The  traditions  of  the  past  weigh  heavy  upon  us.  When  we  attempt  to  stretch 
our  limbs  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  new  times  we  find  some  old  written  law,  some 
well-established  prejudice,  some  vested  interest  preventing  onr  full  development. 
Yon  are  a  new  university;  and  although  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  refresh- 
ing my  mind  as  to  the  exact  status  of  your  regulations,  and  as  to  how  far  you 
may  have  already  entangled  yourselves  in  the  toils  of  enactments,  still  I  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  differ  from  us  in  the  freedom  with  which  you  can  move 
forward  toward  the  needs  of  the  coming  times;  and  I  think  perhaps  I  could  not 
do  better  at  the  present  moment  than  to  use  the  opportunity  offered  me  to  take 
my  old  university  as  a  text,  and  to  draw  from  it  and  its  history  some  few  plain 
reflections  which  I  hope  may  be  practical  and  useful  with  reg^ard  to  the  conduct 
of  universities.  Although  I  understand  that  I  have  been  especially  invited  by  the 
medical  faculty,  I  will  take  leave  to  treat  only  of  general  things,  since  the  welfare 
of  the  medical  faculty  is  bound  up  in  that  of  the  whole  university. 

The  morphologists  tell  us  we  can  learn  much  by  studying  the  embryo,  and 
something  perhaps  may  l>e  learned  by  looking  back  at  this  old  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  days  of  long  ago— in  the  days  when  it,  too,  was  a  relatively  young 
university.  Things  were  very  different  then  from  what  they  are  now.  The 
dimly  lighted  streets  or  alleys  in  which  the  students  lived  were  an  emblem  of  the 
whole  university.  There  was  little  outward  show  of  glory  then;  there  were  no 
beautiful  buildings,  few  books,  and  each  student's  duty  was,  in  part,  to  listen  to 
the  lecture,  to  the  reading  of  something  which  was  written,  but  which  he  could 
not  see  with  his  own  eyes.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  there  were  certain 
features  of  the  university  of  that  time  which  1  trnst  I  may  say  have  been,  with 
some  little  wavering  here  and  there,  maintained  since,  and  which  I  can  not  help 
thinking  have  contributed  in  very  large  measure  to  make  it  what  I  may  venture 
to  call  it,  a  famous  and  great  university. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  attitude  of  both  students  and  teachers 
at  that  early  time  was  that  they  recognized  in  the  training  of  the  university  a 
preparation  for  practical  life.  There  were  at  that  time  three  main  occupations 
in  which  learning  was  of  practical  use;  and  in  correspondence  to  those  three 
occupations  there  were  established  the  three  grea,t  faculties  of  the  university— the 
faculty  of  theology,  the  faculty  of  law,  and  the  faculty  of  medicine.  And,  if  one 
reads  what  those  men  of  old  wrote  concerning  what  they  thought  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  university,  one  is  very  much  impressed  by  the  conviction  which  they 
had  that  the  teaching  should  be  an  earnest  preparation  for  practical  life.  If  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  establish  a  fourth  faculty,  the  faculty  of  arts,  that  was 
simply  as  a  faculty  preparatory  to  the  others,  as  one  supplying  the  first  steps  for 
and  leading  up  toward  the  knowledge  which  should  be  of  use  in  practical  life;  and 
it  is  worth  noting  that  although  they  called  that  faculty  the  faculty  of  arts,  and 
although  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  language  was  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  that 
faculty,  necessarily  so  because  all  the  instruction  which  could  be  given  was  given 
in  that  tongue,  among  what  they  called  the  arts  were  the  beginnings  of  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  we  now  call  science. 

Another  feature  of  the  university  life  of  those  early  times  was  the  very  strong 
feeling  that  the  work  of  the  university  consisted  not  in  the  mere  acquisition  of 
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knowledge,  bat  in  the  training  of  the  mind.  The  amonnt  of  knowledge  which 
they  had  for  distribution  was  very  limited;  but-  they  used  that  small  stock  of 
knowledge  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability,  as  the  means  of  awakening  the  minds 
of  the  students  and  training  them  for  thinking  and  arriving  at  conclnsions.  This 
is  seen  even  in  what  they  called  at  that  time  examinations,  though  the  word  then 
had  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  now;  there  were  then  no  written 
examinations;  there  was  not  that  demand  on  paper  so  characteristic  of  modern 
times,  and  that  great  necessity  of  modem  civilization,  the  waste-paper  basket 
was  unknown.  The  examiners  went  quietly  to  work  to  ascertain  in  the  most 
sure  way  whether  a  student  had  profited  by  what  he  had  listened  to.  Instead  of 
having  two  examiners  for  some  hundreds  of  students,  they  appointed  nine  to  each 
student;  and  these  went  in  with  him  and  out  with  him  until  they  satisfied  them- 
selves that  he  knew  something,  and  had  gathered  something  from  what  had  been 
told  him.  And  then  as  a  final  test  they  put  him  on  the  "stool"  and  made  him 
debate  in  public,  the  test  being  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  his  power  of  using  it  and  of  showing  that  his  mind  had 
been  trained  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  gathered  in  a  certain  number  of  facts. 

There  was  another  feature  of  the  university  which  we  sometimes  find  difScult 
to  realize:  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  rife  among  them.  At  that  time  the  ways  of 
thinking  were  devious;  but  still  within  the  limited  circle  in  which  they  moved, 
along  the  only  lines  then  open  to  them,  the  thinkers  used  their  minds  in  the  spirit 
of  free  mquiry.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  they  worked, 
one  can  not  help  realizing  that  their  long-drawn-out  discussions  were  at  the  bot- 
tom an  uxpression  of  the  love  of  inquiry,  and  that  if  they  had  had  the  advantages 
which  we  enjoy  now,  that  which  we  call  their  subtlety  would  have  broken  out 
into  discovery  and  invention. 

Lastly,  it  was  a  feature  of  the  university  at  that  time  that  it  was  willing  to  take 
into  its  bosom  anyone  who  showed  that  he  had  any  promise  of  benefiting  by  the 
instruction  there  given.    It  was  an  open  home  for  all  who  wished  for  leai-ning. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  olden 
times;  and  may  we  not,  using  them  as  a  text,  attempt  to  draw  some  conclnsions 
as  to  what  are  the  proper  and  essential  functions  of  a  university ,  and  what  ought  to 
be  some  of  its  guiding  principles?  As  I  said  just  now,  the  knowledge  which  they 
possessed  was  extremely  limited,  the  facts  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  very 
Jew.  What  can  we  say  of  knowledge  at  the  present  time?  May  we  not  say,  If 
theirs  was  too  little  for  them,  ours  threatens  to  be  too  great  for  us;  that  we  are 
entering  upon  an  age  in  which  the  facts  which  have  to  be  learned,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge  which  have  to  be  acquired  are  becoming  too  many  for  us?  It 
is,  or  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  learning  is  that  it 
enables  the  learner  to  learn  more  rapidly;  but  is  not  this  true,  notwithstanding, 
that  the  increment  of  knowledge  is  increasing  far  more  r  tpidly  than  the  increment 
of  the  power  to  learn?  Is  it  not  a  serious  matter  for  consideration  that  the  things 
that  the  university  has  to  teach  are  rapidly  becoming  far  too  numerous  for  the 
learner  to  learn?  Is  it  not  true  that  we  can  not  do  now  as  they  did  in  those  old 
times,  teach  the  student  all  that  was  known?  We  are  compelled  to  make  a  choice; 
we  must  teach  to  the  student  some  things  and  omit  to  teach  him  others.  That  is 
a  necessity  which  it  seems  to  me  is  increasing  as  the  years  go  on.  Nevertheless, 
that  position  is  a  cruel  one;  for  it  may  be  truly  said  that  every  kind  of  knowledge 
has  a  value  of  its  own;  each  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  the  learner  a  value  which 
can  be  given  by  no  other  kind,  and  he  who  fails  to  gain  any  one  kind  of  knowledge 
is  thereby  a  loser.  For  building  up  the  student  into  the  full  and  complete  man, 
the  best  course  would  be  to  take  in  all  the  knowledge  which  can  be  offered  by  a 
•  university;  but,  as  I  said  just  now,  a  choice  must  be  made,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  decision  as  to  what  should  be  chosen  and 
what  should  be  left,  demands  the  most  serious  attention.    Here  I  think  we  may 
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ventare  to  follow  the  example  of  the  old  univemty.  Admitting  that  each  kind 
of  knowledge  is  particnlarly  fitting  for  a  particular  calling;  that  for  every  particu- 
lar calling  in  life  there  is  a  knowledge,  or  there  are  kiads  of  knowledge  which  are 
suited  or  fitted  for  that  calling,  «nd  without  which  that  calling  can  not  be  pnrsned 
with  Buccess,  in  the  necessary  choice  which  must  be  made  between  this  study  and 
that,  is  it  not  a  wise  coarse  to  take  that  which  best  serves  the  future  calling  of  the 
student?  I  can  not  but  think  that  in  this  choice  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  argu- 
ments for  what  is  sometimes  called  technical  education  are  unanswerable;  that 
one  of  the  principles  of  most  importance  in  determining  the  choice  of  the  studies 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  student  lies  in  the  fitness  of  the  study  for  giving  him  power 
in  the  calling  which  be  proposes  to  adopt.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  thus  to  be  imparted  to  him  must  be  not  merely  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  but  bring  with  it  the  power  ot  thinking.  If  technical  education  is  under- 
stood in  this  way,  not  os  a  mere  accumulation  of  facts,  not  as  the  mere  heaping 
of  knowledge,  but  as  the  training  of  the  mind  in  some  particular  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, the  dangers,  I  venture  to  say,  which  some  fear  will  prove  nnreal,  and  it 
will  be  seen  to  bo  a  true  principle  of  university  education. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  we  may  look  at  university  duties.  May  we 
not  say  that  the  tendency  of  modem  civilization  is  to  smooth  down  individual 
differeaces,  and  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  environment  of  man  is  to  make 
each  man  increasingly  more  like  his  brother?  There  was  a  timp  when  one  could 
tell  by  the  dress  where  a  man  came  from;  but  this  has  become  less  and  less  easy, 
and  it  is  not  in  dress  alone,  bnt  in  his  very  nature  that  man  all  over  the  world 
becomes  more  like  his  fellows.  I  myself  during  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  this 
country  have  felt  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  tell  what  are  the  differences 
between  an  American  and  an  Englishman,  and  I  trust  that  these  differences  are 
equally  difficult  to  you.  This  may  be  a  favorable  aspect,  but  there  is  an  unfavor- 
able side  to  this  continual  influence  of  things  aboat  us.  Mr.  Francis  Qalton  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  things  to  make  men  more  and  more  alike  in 
stature,  and  there  seems  n  corresponding  tendency  to  make  men  all  alike  in  the 
stature  of  their  minds.  We  seem  tending  in  many  ways  to  a  monotonous  mediocrity 
of  intellect.  This  influence  is  especially  strong  among  young  people.  1  see  for 
myself  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  that  when  one  young  man  does  one  thing 
they  all  do  it;  they  go  aiitray  like  sheep,  and  they  also  go  straight  like  sheep.  Surely 
it  ought  to  be  a  function  of  the  university  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  so 
to  bring  the  influences  of  learning  upon  the  yon&g  osto  develop  individual  differ- 
ences. That,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  which  a  university 
can  exercise,  but  one  which  is  not  always  kept  in  view  in  university  enactments. 
Here  I  can  speak  of  my  own  nniveraity,  and  in  doing  so  can  lay  the  blame  for  the 
present  condition  of  things  on  the  traditions  of  the  past.  I  find  in  my  own  uni- 
versity discouragement  for  the  development  of  individual  power.  Every  lad  who 
comes  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  compelled  to  pass  through  the  same 
examination,  to  know  the  same  things  to  the  same  extent,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  his  mind.  He  must  know  a  little  Latin,  a  little  Oreek,  a  little  mathe- 
matics, a  little  history,  and  one  or  two  other  subjects.  Each  one  who  comes, 
whatever  his  previous  history,  must  pass  through  this  one  gate;  the  whole  uni- 
versity has  been  pushed  through  this  one  common  gate.  Now,  I  know  that  this 
may  bo  defended.  It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  not  to  know 
Latin.  I  quite  agree  with  that.  I  think  it  a  very  bad  thing  not  to  know  Latin; 
but  I  also  think  it  a  very  bad  thing  for  a  lad  to  be  thrown  into  life,  it  may  be  to 
go  through  lite,  without  any  clear  idea  whatever  of  the  fundamental  laws  which 
govern  the  phenomena  of  living  things.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  not 
to  know  Greek.  I  agree  with  that.  Not  to  know  Greek  is  to  my  mind  worse  than 
not  to  know  Latin,  bnt  I  think  also  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  lad  to  go  through 
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Hfe  i^onrnt  of  the  fandamental  Iswsof  chemical  action.  If  yon  go  along  in  that 
line  of  argument,  you  end  by  compelUng  a  lad  to  know  everything  before  he 
enters  the  university.  If  I  had  my  way,  and  conid  wipe  ont  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  I  should  vary  that  entrance  examination.  I  shonld  hold  on  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  the  mjiversity  that  it  was  ready  to  receive  everybody  who  was  likely  to 
profit  by  its  instructions.  I  should  make  the  examination  look,  not  backward  as 
it  does  now,  but  forward,  and  should  only  insist  that  the  lad  mnst  give  such 
proofs  of  intelligence  and  indnstry  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  the  years  of  nniver- 
Bity  life  would  not  be  spent  in  rain.  When  the  lad  has  really  entered  the  univer- 
sity (at  times  he  does  not  do  so  until  he  has  spent  two  or  even  three  years  at  the 
place  in  preparation,  and  sometimes  goes  away  from  the  place  without  having 
really  been  admitted),  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  still  wider  scope  for  his 
studies.  He  has  even  now.  it  is  true,  an  opportunity  to  take  a  degree  in  one  or 
other  of  several  branches  of  learning,  but  in  each  case  he  must  follow  ont  a  par- 
ticular schedule  which  has  been  laid  down,  and  which  compels  him  to  walk  along 
a  particular  path  and  no  other.  If  be  wishes,  for  ezami^,  to  study  mathematics 
with  philosophy,  he  would  find  that  he  could  not  do  so,  for  in  the  examinations 
mathematieiaos  have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  philosophy  nothing  to  do 
with  mathematics;  and  so  in  other  things.  I  venture  to  think  that  tttis  is  not  a 
satisfactory  condition  of  things,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  academic  course 
there  should  be  a  freedom  of  the  young  mind  to  develop  in  the  line  in  which  it 
was  intended  to  develop.  When  I  urge  this  iipon  my  friends  they  all  say,  "It  is 
very  good,  but  it  is  impossible;  the  examination  machinery  would  become  so  com- 
plicated as  to  break  down."  Bat  I  would  ask  the  question.  Are  examinations  all 
in  all?  Were  the  examinalaons  made  for  universities,  or  were  universities  made 
for  examinations?  I  myself  have  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  I  trust  that  this 
new  university,  which  can  walk  with  freedom  along  new  lines,  will  find  some 
way  of  so  arranging  studies  and  examinations  that  the  two  will  not  conflict,  and 
that  anybody  coming  here  will  find  that  the  particniar  gifts  that  have  been  given 
to  Lim,  and  which  it  was  intended  should  be  developed,  will  meet  their  fullest 
expansion. 

Lastly,  there  was  another  featinre  which  the  old  university  possessed  and  which 
I  may  also  call  an  essential  feature  of  a  university;  that  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
No  university  can  prosper  as  a  university  that  not  only  does  not  do  its  best  to  favor 
special  inquiries  when  these  are  started  within  it,  but  also  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
teaching  doesnotdeveloporstrivetodevelop  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Now,  here  again, 
I  fear  that  examinations— such,  at  all  events,  is  my  experience — are  antagonistic  to 
inquiry;  and  I  would  suggest  that  in  arranging  examinations  one  ought  always 
to  look  ahead  to  see  how  far  one  can  possibly  order  those  examinations  so  as  to  favor 
the  teaching  which  teaches  in  the  real  and  true  way — teach'ng  by  regarding  each 
bit  of  learning  as  in  itself  an  act  of  inquiry,  and  eo  as  to  favor  in  the  highest  de^rrco 
actual  inquiry  when  it  is  taken  in  hand.  This  of  course  is  antagonistic  to  one 
function  of  examinations,  nameljr^tfaat  of  putting  young  men  to  compete  against 
each  othea*.  Yon  can  not  so  judge  inquiries  as  to  put  the  inquirers  in  any  class  list 
or  in  any  order;  the  most  you  can  do  is  to  give  an  inquiry  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  the  university,  a  testimony  that  the  inquiry  has  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  you  lose  that  which  is  sometimes  thought 
to  be  of  great  value,  emulation  between  the  scholars;  but  if  you  take  away  that 
kind  of  emulation  you  substitute  for  it  another  one  far  more  strong  and  effective, 
that  emulation  that  comes  of  striving  with  nature.  I  take  it  that  the  good  which 
is  done  to  a  lad  in  starting  him  upon  an  inquiry  is  infinitely  greater  than  any  which 
can  be  gained  by  competition  with  his  fellow-students.  Here  I  am  glad  to  say  a 
good  word'  for  my  own  university;  for  we  have  in  a  very  quiet  way,  and  unob- 
served, secured  the  ad(q!>tion  of  an  enactment  which  allows  a  lad  to  enter  the 
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university  and  obtain  his  dsgree  and  all  which  follows  apon  that  without  entering 
into  a  single  examination.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  possible  for  one — it  is 
trne,  nnder  exceptional  circamstances— to  come  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  England,  and  if  he  convinces  a  competent  body  of  jndg^  that  he  is  a  person 
likely  to  carry  on  inquiry  in  a  successful  manner,  he  can  enter  theuniveristy  as  a 
stndent;  and  if  he  satisfies  another  body  of  men  after  a  time  that  bis  inquiries  have 
resulted  in  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  he  can  secure  his  degree.  He  can  get 
that  without  ever  having  touched  a  written  examination  paper,  and  I  am  proud 
that  we  are  able  to  offer  that  to  the  world;  for  it  has  happened  again  and  again 
that  a  man  who  had  real  genins  for  a  particular  line  of  inquiry  stumbled  over  the 
preliminary  studies  of  which  I  have  spoken,  knocked  at  the  door  of  our  university 
in  vain  and  was  sent  away.  Now  such  an  one  would  be  admitted,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  in  the  long  run  the  university  will  be  the  gainer. 

These,  then,  are  some  few  thoughts  concerning  universities  and  their  methods. 
I  say  I  have  purposely  learned  nothing  about  your  enactments;  but  from  what  I 
know  of  your  short  past  I  feel  confident  that  this  university  will  in  the  future  be 
conspicuous  for  progress.  May  I  hope  that  it  will  carry  on  education  along  some 
of  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated  to-day,  and  perhaps  Eome  day  we  in  the  old 
country  may  mend  our  ways  after  your  pattern. 

The  University  of  Turin 
[By  M.  Haouenin.'] 

The  university  year  lasts  theoretically  nine  months  and  a  half,  from  October  15 
to  July  30;  but  this  includes  the  examinations.  The  lectures  do  not  begin  until 
the  early  part  of  November  and  end  June  15.  They  really  last,  then,  a  little  more 
than  seven  months.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  vacations,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days, ttvelve  days  for  Christmas  and  New  Years,  eighteen  days  for  the  carnival  and 
Easter,  the  national  holiday,  and  the  birthdays  of  the  king,  the  queen,  etc.,  so  that 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  are  left  for  study.  This  time  is  also  often  abbre- 
viated by  parades,  insurrections,  and  strikes  of  the  students,  who  are  anxious  to 
prolong  the  vacations  and  insist  on  having  their  dignity  respected. 

OROANIZATION    OP   INSTRUCTION. 

The  licenza  liceale  (the  equivalent  of  our  baccalaureate,  with  the  exception  that 
the  professors  do  not  pass  upon  it)  confers  the  right  of  inscription  at  the  univer- 
sity and  of  obtaining  the  inscription  book  in  which  is  certified  the  payment  of  dues 
and  fees  and  the  attendance  of  the  student  at  the  obligatory  courses.  By  virtue 
of  the  inscription  and  the  observance  of  these  conditions  the  students  can  pass  the 
*'  special  examinations  "  and  apply  for  the  academic  degrees. 

Special  examinations  are  those  which  are  restricted  to  a  single  "discipline'"  or 
study,  and  comprise  the  programme  approved  by  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  or,  in  short,  the  programme  that  the  professor  proposes  to  follow  in  his 
course.  These  examinations  take  place  either  at  the  end  of  the  year  or,  when  the 
matter  studied  is  distributed  over  several  years  and  forms  a  whole  not  easily 
divisible,  at  the  end  of  the  total  course  bearing  on  this  subject.  After  the  student 
has  passed  the  special  examinations  in  all  the  matters  prescribed  he  obtains  the 
certificate  of  license. 

Besides  the  8i>ecial  examinations,  and  following  all  of  them,  there  is  an  examina- 
tion of  "  laurea,"  which  corresponds  to  the  dot^torate  as  they  understand  it  in  Ger- 


■  H.  Bagueuin  represented  In  his  mission  the  Soci6ti  d'enseignement  snp^rieur.  This 
account  is  translated  from  a  communication  of  his  to  the  Rerue  Internationale  de  I'eDselgne- 
ment,  April  and  Hay,  1698. 
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many.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  "  laarea"  examination  the  student  must 
have  attended  the  courees  of  the  faculty  during  the  prescribed  number  of  years 
(medicine  and  snrgery,  six  years;  jurisprudence,  four  years;  physical,  mathemat- 
ical, and  natural  sciences,  four  years;  philosophy  and  letters,  four  years;  phar- 
macy, four  years),  and  have  passed  the  special  examinations  in  all  the  obligatory 
matters.  This  examination  for  "  laurea  "  consists  in  the  discussion  of  a  principal 
dissertation  written  by  the  candidate  upon  some  thesis  selected  by  himself  and 
other  less  important  theses,  and  in  one  or  more  practical  tests.  All  examinations 
are  public. 

THE  UNIVEKSITY  PEKSONNEL— THE  PEOFESSORS. 

The  government  of  the  universities  belongs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  min- 
ister and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulations,  to  the  following  authorities: 

(1)  The  rector  (who  has  charge  of  the  clerical  force  and  the  treasury),  who  is 
elected  for  ten  years  and  is  taken  from  each  faculty  in  succession. 

(2)  The  academic  council. 

(3)  The  president  (dean)  of  the  faculty. 

(4)  Council  of  the  faculty. 

(5)  General  assembly  of  the  professors. 

The  official  instruction  of  the  professor  takes  the  doable  form  of  lectures  and 
discussions.    He  may  devote  a  part  of  each  lecture  to  a  colloquy  with  the  students. 

There  are  llberi  docenti,  extraordinary  and  ordinary  professors,  and  charg^i  de 
cours. ' 

One  can  not  become  an  ordinary— that  is,  full— professor  without  having  been 
a  professor  extraordinary.  The  professorships  are  filled  either  by  considering  the 
known  merit  of  the  applicant  (titres)  or  upon  examination.  Among  the  titles 
(proofs  of  the  instruction  he  has  given  and  copies  of  his  publications)  there  must 
be  at  least  one  original  printed  memoir  on  a  subject  pertaining  to  the  science  in 
which  the  chair  to  be  filled  gives  instruction.  For  the  chair  of  Latin  or  Greek 
the  memoir  must  be  in  Latin.  These  "  titles"  are  submitted  to  a  commission  of 
five  members,  selected  as  follows:  Each  ordinary  professor  of  the  faculty  or  school 
to  which  the  chair  to  be  filled  belongs  proposes  five  names,  selected  from  those  of 
professors  who  have  taught,  or  savants  who  have  cultivated,  the  part  of  the 
science  in  question.  The  ten  names  which  have  obtained  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  are  published  in  the  official  bulletin  of  the  ministry,  and  among  these  ten 
names  the  minister  selects  the  five  members  of  the  commission;  but  for  "  special 
reasons  "  he  may  increase  the  number  by  two  or  four,  and  take  these  supplementary 
commissioners  from  outside  the  ten  namts  given  him. 

The  commission  then  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  titles,  and  votes  by 
secret  ballot  (yes  or  no)  upon  the  eligibility  of  each  candidate.  By  open  voting 
it  assigns  their  rank  to  the  candidates  who  have  been  declared  eligible  and  their 
points  of  relative  merit. 

If  the  commission  judges  that  the  titles  presented  do  not  allow  of  a  decision  as 
to  eligibility  or  to  classification  it  proceeds  to  an  examination,  which  consists  of 
(1)  a  discussion  maintained  by  each  competitor  upon  one  of  the  printed  memoirs, 
which  must  last  at  least  an  hour  for  each  competitor;  (2)  a  lectureof  at  least  forty 
minutes  in  length;  (3)  one  or  more  practical  experiments,  if  one  of  the  experi- 
mental sciences  is  the  subject  of  competition. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  are  judged,  conjointly  with  the  titles,  by  a 
single  vote.  A  report  of  the  examination  is  sent  to  the  superior  council,  which 
adds  its  own  comments  to  it,  and  it  is  then  printed  in  the  official  gazette. 

■  The  salaries  are,  for  a  professor  extraordinary,  3,500  lire  ($700),  3,000  lire  ($C00),  down  to  1,250 
lire  ($SS0);  ordinary  professor,  6,000  lire  ($1,000),  with  an  Increase  of  500  lire  ($10U)  every  flro  years 
until  6,000  lire  (21,600)  Is  reached;  for  a  charg6  de  cours,  1,250  lire  ($250),  and  for  a  libero  docente, 
12  lire  ($2.50)  per  student 
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A  professor  extraordinary  can  become  an  ordinary  one  either  at  his  own  reqnest 
or  by  the  proposal  of  the  facalty.  The  minister  snbmita  the  reqaest  or  proposal 
to  a  eommiasion  appointed  as  above.  Professors  extraordinary  can  be  promoted 
to  ordinary,  provided  ( I )  that  they  have  been  professors  extraordinary  for  at  least 
three  scholastia  years  consecntively;  and  (3)  that  they  present  new  scientific  titles 
and  give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  teach. 

The  liberi  docenti  acqnire  the  right  of  teaching  either  by  titles  after  dne  notice 
from  the  facnlty  to  the  snperior  cotmcil  and  a  favorable  decision  by  the  latter  by 
a  two- thirds  majority,  or  by  an  examination  which  consists  (1)  of  a  dissertation 
npon  a  sabject  proposed  by  the  examining  committee  and  which  the  candidate  is 
allowed  three  months  to  prepare;  (2>  of  a  discusaion  of  at  least  one  hours  length 
upon  this  subject  and  npon  the  part  of  science  which  he  is  to  teacti;  (3)  of  a 
lecture  of  at  least  forty  minntes  in  length  npon  a  subject  proposed  by  the  com- 
mission. The  candidate,  in  order  to  be  judged  fit  to  teach,  must  cbtam  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  marks. 

Finally,  ordinary  or  extraordinary  professors  may  be  charges  de  cours  (but 
only  of  one  course  outside  of  their  own);  so  may  doctors  who  are  fellows  of  the 
facuicies,  the  liberi  docenti,  etc.  The  minister  apx>oints  charges  de  cours  on  the 
nomination  of  the  faculty,  if  obligatory  instruction  if  in  question,  and  on  advice 
of  the  facnlty  and  superior  council  in  case  of  private  instruction. 

The  University  of  Turin  la  the  second  in  the  kingdom  for  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. It  had  2,021  on  January  1,  1S93,  and  2,434  January  1, 18C6.  The  Increase 
is  constant  and,  as  it  seems,  proportional  to  that  of  other  universities.  It  is  there- 
fore dne  to  a  general  increase  of  the  university  population  and  to  the  desire  which 
is  more"  and  more  diffused  of  occupj-ing  places  which  are  growing  less  and  less 
numerous.  The  2,434  students  for  1896-97  were  divided  as  follows:  Medicine 
and  surgery  (six  years),  741;  law  (four  years),  631;  physical,  mathematical,  and 
natural  sciences  (four  years) ,  338;  letters  and  philosophy  (four  years) ,  20.'5i  course 
of  notariat  and  procedure  (two  years),  04;  course  of  pharmacy  (lanrea  fonr  years 
besides  practica  one  year,  or  diploma  tbreo  years  besides  practica  one  year) ,  245; 
obstetrics  for  midwives  (two  years),  191;  special  hearers,  16. 

I  have  studied  the  annual  catalogues  of  the  University  of  Turin  and  have  found 
material  for  statistics  which  I  give  below: 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SfRUERT. 
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FACULTY  OF  MATHEMATICAL.  PHYSICAL.,  AND  NATURAL  SCIKNCES. 
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U 

13 

S8 

63 

10 

10 

.Ml 

S24 

287 

480 

300 

283 

128 

109 

48 

81 

11 

17 

24 

31 

1 

2 

8 

4 

16 

27 

201 
13 

80 

14 

480 

4i0 

271 

1« 

67 

17 

80 

2 

14 


These  statistics  show  that  the  average  of  success  is  about  83  per  cent  and  that 
of  failures  17  per  cent.  These  averages  would  surpriso  a  Frenchman,  and  seem  to 
indicate  a  good  deal  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  profeseoiji.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  independence  of  the  professors  in  regard  to  the  candidates  may 
not  be  perfect.  They  can  not  forget  that  tiiey  are  thdr  students.  They  know 
them  too  well  and  know  that  too  great  severity  tnigtit  provoke  revolts,  against 
which  the  higher  anthwrities  would  not  sustain  the  professors,  or  at  least  lead  to 
unpleasant  antipathy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prosperity  of  the  university  might 
suffer  from  too  great  severity.  All  this  is  true  or  probable,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  the  want  of  State  examinations  or  of  general  examinations  common  to  all 
universities,  conducted  by  a  jury  which  is  free  from  all  local  influence,  makes 
itself  felt'  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  account  of  the  close  relation 
bwtween  the  examination  and  the  course — the  limited  field  which  has  been  gone 
over  by  the  professor  determining  the  extent  of  the  examination — the  preparation 
is  easy,  and,  so  to  say,  too  easily  completed.  The  student  has  only  to  listen.  A 
little  attentimi  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  memory  is  more  called  upon  than 
the  intelligence.  That  is  why  these  averages  prove  less  than  one  would  believe, 
and  are  against  the  professors  and  in  favor  of  the  students.  If  the  success  is  too 
easy,  the  fault  lies  with  the  organization  of  the  instruction. 

There  is  more  than  one  occasion  for  criticism,  notably  in  the  distribution  of  the 
different  courses.  The  great  principle  which  rules  the  university  is  that  of  liberty 
both  for  the  professor  and  the  student.  This  liberty  does  not  accommodate  itself 
to  a  useful  system  of  examinations,  which  carries  with  it  the  requirements  of 
regularity.  The  professor  gives  what  lectures  he  chooses  and  the  student  follows 
tite  ones  be  likes,  on  condition  that  he  enters  his  name  for  the  year  in  at  least  three 
obligatory  studies,  each  calling  for  three  lectures  a  week  of  an  hour  each.    Besides, 

'  This  comment  is  interesting,  as  indicating  the  grounds  on  which  a  French  professor  would 
defend  the  system  of  State  examinations  in  his  own  country.     (An.  £d.) 
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the  attendance  required  by  law  is  only  so  ia  appearance,  few  professors  insisting 
upon  it,  but  they  sign  the  attendance  book  when  it  is  presented  to  them.  They 
can,  however,  refase  to  eign,  and  when  the  colnmn  of  the  book  called  atteetato  di 
diligenza  (certificate  of  diligence)  is  blank  the  student  is  obliged  to  reenter  his 
name.  In  order  to  help  students  in  selecting  their  obligatory  studies  the  council 
of  the  faculty  draws  np  an  order  of  stadies,  with  the  honrs  of  each,  which  the 
stndents  are  not  obliged  to  follow,  but  to  which  they  usually  conform  to  avoid 
troublesome  combinations.  The  order  '  for  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy 
for  1897-98  classes  together  the  students  of  letters  and  philosophy  for  the  first 
two  years  (1°  biennio),  but  they  are  separated  afterwards  (2   biennio). 

The  atmosphere  in  which  professors  and  students  move  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. Tnrin  is  a  city  which  would  be  called  quiet  rather  than  dull,  with  its  great 
patrician  houses,  wide  squares  and  long,  straight  streets,  at  the  ends  of  which  arise 
snowy  mountains  or  hills  "  with  verdure  clad. "  It  is  Versailles  full  of  life.  It  has 
lost  the  name  of  capital  city,  but  preserves  the  prestige  and  beauty  of  one,  and  the 
glory  remains  to  it  of  possessing  a  great  number  of  institutions  of  charity  and  of 
learning,  which  is  its  most  striking  feature,  if  we  look  beyond  its  regular  and 
imposing  physical  aspect.  Whether  we  judge  it  from  the  heart  or  the  mind,  it  is 
one  of  the  "  strong  places  "  of  Italy,  as  the  Italians  say  and  believe.  My  province 
is  to  speak  only  of  instruction  as  I  saw  it  there.  Tnrin  has  a  royal  academy  of 
sciences  (physical,  mathematical,  and  natural  sciences  forming  one  class,  and 
moral,  historical,  and  philological  sciences  another  class),  medical  societies,  engi* 
neering  societies,  etc.,  a  philological  club,  and  a  society  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  instruction  therein.  It  is  the  center  of  a  club  of  the  Italian  League 
of  Education.  It  has  schools  of  higher  instruction— the  royal  school  of  applied 
engineering,  the  royal  Italian  industrial  museum,  an  agricnltural  school,  military 
schools,  together  with  laboratories  and  clinics,  among  which  is  the  psychiatric 
institute  of  Caesare  Lombroso.  In  secondary  instruction  there  are  a  technical 
institute  (akindof  institution  for  modem  educatioa),  three  lycees,  six  gymnasiums 
(a  grade  below  the  lycees),  five  technical  schools  (professional),  a  business  college, 
anatioual  boarding  school  (internat),  a  woman's  normal  school,  and  even  a 


■  (1)  Biennio  ot  tbe  coarse  of  letters  and  pbilosopby:  First  year,  Italian  literstare  (Graf), 
Tuesday,  Tliarsday.  Saturday  at  3  o'clock;  Latin  literature  (Stampini),  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  at  3;  geography  (X),  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  2.  Second  year,  Italian  liters- 
tare.  Latin  literature,  same  as  In  first  year;  Oreek  literature  (Fraccaroli),  Tuesday.  Thurs- 
day, Saturday  at  10;  comparative  history  ot  tbe  classical  and  neo-Latin  langiuges  (Pczzl), 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  9;  ancient  history  (X ),  Tuesday,  Tliursday,  Saturday  at 
11;  modern  history  (Cipolla),  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  10;  theoretical  philosophy 
(d'Ercole),  Monday,  Wednesday.  Friday  at  11. 

(2)  Biennio  of  tbe  course  ot  letters:  Third  year,  Italian  literature,  Latin  literature,  same  as  in 
first  and  second  years;  Qreelc  literature,  ancient  history,  modern  history,  same  as  in  second 
year.  Fourth  year,  Oreek  literature,  same  as  In  second  and  third  years;  archeology  (Ferrero), 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  2;  history  of  philosophy  (Bobba).  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  at  9;  comparative  history  ot  the  neo-Latin  literature  (Renior),  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  at  2 

(2)  Biennio  in  philosophy  Third  year,  Italian  literature,  Greek  literature,  same  as  above; 
ancient  history,  same  as  second  and  third  years  in  letters;  theoretical  philosophy,  same  as  in 
■econd  year;  history  ot  philosophy,  same  as  fourth  year  in  letters.  Fourth  year,  history  of 
philosophy ,  same  as  fourth  year  in  letters  and  third  In  philosophy;  moral  philosophy  (d  Ercole), 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  2;  pedagogics  (AUlevo),  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  4;  gen- 
eral pbysloloey  (Mosso),  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  6. 

Complementary  course:  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  (Valmaggi),  Tuesday,  Thursday.  Satur- 
day at  4;  Egyptology  (Rossi),  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  4;  Persian  and  Sanscrit  (Plzzl), 
Uondayand  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  4;  Semitic  languages 
(Arabic  and  Hebrew)  (Pizzi),  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  9  to  11. 

Private  instruction:  Ancient  history  (Garizio),  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  at  5;  Latin 
literature  (same),  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  4:  Greek  literature  (ZurettI),  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  4;  Latin  literature  (Valmaggi),  Tuesday,  Thursday ,  and  Saturday  at 
S;  French  language  and  literature. 
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normal  school  of  gymnastics  for  women,  in  which  the  theory  and  practice  of 
gymnastics  are  taught,  including  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  pedagogics, 
history,  and  singing.  In  primary  instruction  I  conated  some  30  city  schools,  2S 
suburban.  14  evening  schools,  besides  an  evening  commercial  school,  evening 
schools  for  drawing,  etc.  There  are,  besides,  some  30  private  schools  for  boys  and 
40  for  girls. 

This  state  of  things  shows  a  culture  which  is  widely  diffused,  if  not  profound, 
and  manifests  a  lively  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  knowledge  and  cdnca- 
tio:i,  and  superior  education  ought  to  feel  the  stimulating  effects  of  such  sur- 
roundings and  feel  itself  supported  by  them.  Certainly  the  professors  work,  and 
work  hard,  and  their  publications  are  numerous.  The  professors,  both  by  their 
number  and  quality,  show  the  intellectual  current  of  contemporary  thought  in 
Italy.  This  is  manifested  in  the  first  place  by  a  breadth  and  quickness  of  intelli- 
gence which  come  from  climate  and  race,  the  desire  and  power  to  take  an  interest 
in  everything,  a  kind  of 'natural  "  general  culture; "'  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  a 
preference  for  history  and  the  historical  point  of  view,  and,  finally,  by  a  decided 
taste  for  mono;<raphs.  These  tendencies  can  be  criticised,  and  it  may  ba  said 
that  one  of  them  indicates  too  great  ambition  and  the  others  too  much  modesty; 
but  it  can  be  repliei  that  the  first  is  always  praiseworthy,  and  the  two  others  are 
justified  by  success. 

THE  STUDENTS. 

I  am  everywhere  told  that  the  students  are  recruited  from  the  less  well-to-do 
classes  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  that  their  object  is  to  gain  as  soon  as  possible  a  chair 
in  some  gymnasium  or  lyc^.  They  can  secure  a  remission  of  fees  and  obtain  sub- 
sidies from  the  "College  des  Provinces,"  the  College  Caccia  for  the  province  of 
Novara,  and  from  private  legacies  and  institutions,  by  virtue  of  certain  certificates 
and  e-xaminations.  The  College  des  Provinces  d-stribates  70  lire  ($14)  a  month  each 
to  some  forty  student.s  during  the  nine  months  of  the  scholastic  year.  The  writ- 
ten examinations  which  the  competitors  for  this  subsidy  undergo  consist  in  a 
Latin  and  an  Italian  essay  (one  of  which  must  be  historical),  one  on  some  phil- 
osophical subject,  a  Greek  translation,  problems  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  and 
in  physics.  Each  of  these  tests  requires  four  hours,  including  the  dictation  of 
the  subject,  and  the  whole  examination  occupies  three  days;  whereupon  the  oral 
examinations  take  place  upon  the  subjects  of  the  written,  or  upon  the  prognramme 
of  the  licenza  liceale;  the  competitors  must  have  an  average  of  70  per  cent  in  the 
written  and  oral  examinations  separately.  When  students  come  to  the  university 
they  already  have  the  licenza  liceale,  the  examination  for  which  includes  the  three 
literatures,  modern  history,  philosophy,  and  the  physical,  mathematical,  and  nat- 
ural sciences.    What  do  this  examination  and  the  studies  at  the  lyc^e  amount  to? 

To  speak  of  only  two  points,  it  is  certain  that  the  philosophical  knowledge  of 
the  young  students  is  entirely  insufficient,  although  they  should  have  been 
instructed  during  the  three  years  of  the  lyc^e.  As  to  Latin,  they  have  never 
written  Latin  compositions  and  have  not  even  translated  from  Italian  into  Latin. 
Their  written  exercises  have  bsen  limited  to  the  translation  of  easy  passages 
from  Latin  authors.  They  have,  then,  much,  if  not  everything,  to  do  at  the 
university.  Do  they  work  there?  Yon  can  see  them  promenading  under  the 
arcades  of  the  great  Piazza  Castello  or  along  the  Via  Po,  where  the  university  is 
situated.  They  rarely  have  a  book  or  notebook  in  their  hands.  They  are  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  talk  together  without  much  animation,  for  the  Piedmontese  are 
rather  quiet.  In  the  court  of  the  university,  to  which  its  marble  busts  give  an 
imposing  air,  and  in  the  gallery  of  the  first  floor  they  have  the  same  appearance. 
The  type  of  the  "  good  student "  does  not  appear.  I  watched  them  in  the  lecture 
room  of  Professor  Graf.  The  room  was  full.  There  were  many  students— quite 
ED  98 92 
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a  large  number  of  yoann  women,  also  students  for  tbe  most  part' — besides  a 
dozen  adnlt  or  elderly  men  and  a  few  priests.  The  professor,  whose  subject  thia 
year  was  the  general  introdnction  to  the  history  of  the  neo-Latin  languages, 
si>o!co  eloquently  of  Rome  and  the  Barbarians.  His  aathoritatiTe  position,  for  he 
holds  a  veritable  chair  of  learning,  gave  effect  to  his  words.  The  students  listf  ned 
with  moderate  attention,  only  about  twenty  out  of  the  whole  taking  notes,  and 
these  were  young  women.  One  student  was  reading  a  newspaper  under  his  over- 
coat, and  a  young  woman  was  reading  a  book  concealed  by  her  arm;  but  we  must 
not  judge  them  by  these  api>earance8.  If  only  a  few  take  notes,  it  is  because  they 
do  it  for  all,  and  afterwards  publish,  with  the  professor's  consent,  lithograph 
cc^ies  of  the  lectures,  or  summaries  of  them.  It  is  true,  nevertheless— and  the 
professors  say  so  themselves— that  the  students  do  not  work  bard.  Their  object 
in  attending  the  university  seems  to  be  not  to  gain  instruction,  but  to  pass  easy 
examinations  and  proEt  by  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  them.  The 
fault  here  lies  in  the  organization  of  the  in.struction.  They  have  never  had  the 
idea  of  making  the  students  exert  themselves  and  of  affording  them  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  responding  to  and  sharing  in  the  instruction  they  receive. 
The  professors  might  profitably  devote  some  of  the  time  of  their  lectures  to  liear- 
ing  discussions  among  the  students.  Thus,  Professor  Pezzi,  as  far  as  classical 
philology  is  concerned,  gives  his  students  Henry's  Comparative  Grammar,  and 
every  Saturday  a  student  gives  an  account  of  what  be  has  read  of  it;  and  Professor 
Stampini  does  the  same  occasionally  on  some  point  in  Latin  literature. 

But  most  of  the  profe-ssors  seem  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  occupy  their  lecture 
hours  with  their  own  labors,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  they  can  count  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  students  for  work  that  is  not  required  by  the  rales. 

This  lacuna  is,  unfortunately,  not  filled  by  the  establishment  in  each  univer- 
sity of  a  scuola  di  magistero  (school  of  discipline).  This  is  an  ensemble  of  dis- 
cussions which  the  students  can  attend  by  entering  their  names  for  a  whole  year, 
after  completing  the  first  biennio  and  passing  the  examinations  belonging  to  it. 
After  two  years,  students  who  have  attended  the  discussions  and  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  lanrea,  can  have  a  degree  called  that  of  magistero,  which  has  a  pro- 
fessional value.  For  the  faculty  of  sciences  there  are  four  groups  of  discussions, 
viz,  one  each  of  physics,  chemistry,  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics.  For  stu- 
dents of  the  faculty  of  letters  there  is  a  common  discussion  of  didactics  in  gen- 
eral, and  three  sections,  viz,  literature  (Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek),  history  (ancient, 
modern, and  geography),  and  philosophy,  including  pedagogics.  There  is  a  degree 
for  each  of  these  sections,  and  a  student  can  not  be  entered  in  more  than  two  sec- 
tions at  once.  Bat  too  few  students  trouble  themselves  to  attend  thess  discus- 
sions. Besides,  there  are  too  few  of  them,  and  the  advantage  of  attending  them 
is  not  clear.  Formerly  they  initiated  the  students  to  scientific  methods,  but  now- 
adays they  are  entirely  devoted  to  pedagogics.  At  all  events,  certain  professors 
see  in  them  a  means  of  supplementing  their  lectures,  and  uso  them  for  making  a 
more  special  course.  Finally,  the  students  do  not  permit  anyone  to  demand  too 
much  application  from  them,  and  when  they  do  it  is  a  question  how  to  ntilize 
this  application.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  know  modem  languages,  except  in  Pied- 
mont, where  French  is  understood.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult,  particularly  in  the 
domain  of  philology,  to  get  any  good  out  of  their  work. 

I  wns  able  to  test  the  result  of  four  years  of  university  studies  for  students  in 
the  faculty  of  letters,  and  attended  a  dozen  examinations  for  laurea.  The  e.iam- 
inin;.{  committee  was  composed  of  eleven  members.  One  of  the  members  reports 
upon  the  thesis  of  the  candidate,  who  listens,  seated  at  a  small  table.    After  five 


'  Feumie  students  are  quite  numerous  (at  Turin)  and  come  from  the  aamo  lycecs  witli  the 
yonng  men.  They  have  the  same. rights.  Most  of  them  enter  the  faculty  of  letters.  They 
nsn.illy  intend  to  become  teachers  in  secondary  instruction,  particularly  tho  norni.il  schools, 
but  some  of  them  occupy  chair.")  In  technical  schools  and  lyouos.  The  conduct  of  the  female 
students  at  the  university  lectures,  a  professor  told  me,  is  usually  correct. 
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or  ten  minate*  of  reading,  the  candidate  answer!)  and  diacosses  with  the  reporter. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  at  the  longest  the  president  strikes  a  bell  and  clo»« 
the  discnssion.  Each  candidate  presents  three  theses,  and  in  three  qnarters  of  an 
boar  at  most  he  is  made  a  doctor.  Here  are  some  of  the  snbjects:  The  commerce 
of  Genoa  at  the  time  of  her  sapretnacy.  Music  and  the  other  elements  of  the 
opera.  Has  Cicero  a  philosophy?  Origin  of  the  Gens  Bomana.  Did  Rome  domi- 
nate over  Etmria?  Can  Mary  of  France  be  identical  with  Mary  of  Compiegne? 
Family  sentiment  in  the  poems  of  Catnllos.  The  cosmogony  of  Moses  and  mod- 
em ecieuce.  , 

The  candidate  who  dealt  with  the  last  subject  said:  "For  Moses,  God  was  a 
spirit;  for  modem  science,  He  is  material."  Another,  A  propoa  of  a  historical  sub- 
ject which  be  was  fonnd  not  to  have  treated  thoroughly,  remarked:  "I  did  not 
mention  that  part  of  the  subject  because  it  was  not  treated  in  the  books.''  The 
manuscript  theses,  of  Tery  diverse  importance,  vary  between  some  forty  pages  and 
two  or  three  hundred.  Some  are  very  brief;  e.g.,  in  an  essay  on  a  verse  of  the 
Miles  Gloriosus,  the  candidate  remarked:  "We  mnst  here  refer  to  authentic  man- 
uscripts." "  What  are  they?  ■' asked  the  professM-.  "  I  mean  those  written  by  the 
author  himself,"  was  the  reply.  Some  candidates  discosswith  accuracy  and  good 
taste.  Most  of  them  speak  with  animation  and  manufacture  fine  phrases,  place 
stress  upon  the  words  they  employ,  show  little  care  for  truth,  and  insist  obstinately 
upon  their  own  meaning,  while  others  do  not  respond  to  the  questions  at  all  and 
yet  get  the  laurea.  An  excess  of  good  nature  seems  to  prevail  in  these  examina- 
tions. If  the  professor  touches  upon  a  fault  of  the  candidate,  he  does  not  press 
it,  and  if  the  candidate  does  not  speak,  be  speaks  himself.  He  nnderstands  that 
the  candidate  is  not  folly  responsible.  The  pTei>aratory  instruction  before  enter- 
ing the  university  is  often  faulty.  This  defect  explains  certain  weaknesses  com- 
mon to  all  the  students,  and  the  great  reproach  of  all  the  theses,  viz,  that  they 
lack  skillful  composition,  the  idea  (if  th^e  is  <me)  often  not  appearing  until  the 
last  page,  and  there  is  no  gradual  preparaticm  for  it,  or  leading  up  to  it. 

To  sum  up:  The  students  work  little,  at  least  in  the  faculty  of  letters  and  phi- 
losophy. I  understand  that  they  work  harder  in  the  faculty  of  law.  There  are 
two  or  three  causes  of  the  low  results  I  have  mentioned.  The  university  organi- 
zation is  very  imperfect;  the  professors  have  too  little  immediate  relations  with 
their  students,  and  perhaps  what  there  are  would  be  considered  too  familiar. 
Finally,  politics  occupies  and  disturbs  the  young  Italians;  and  it  is  onlynecessary 
to  read  the  newspapers  to  see  what  an  excessive  importance  is  attached  to  their 
eztranniversity  numifestations.  How  can  energetic  and  noteworthy  professors 
come  from  such  students?  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  student  some- 
times works  best  when  he  is  no  longer  a  student.  According  to  an  Italian  8:iying, 
a  student  is  a  young  man  who  enjoys  himself  a  good  deal  and  never  works.  Tlie 
saying  exaggerates,  or,  at  any  rate,  can  only  apply  to  a  short  time,  for  there  are 
no  old  students  in  Italy;  twenty-four  years  at  latest  is  the  limit  of  his  stay:  and 
then  begin  bis  real  studies. 

THE  LABORATORY   OP  POUTICAL   ECONOMY   OF   THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  TDRIN. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  active  institatitMts  of  the  University  of  Turin 
is  the  laboratory  of  political  econcony,  which  is  annexed  to  the  faculty  of  law  and 
conducted  by  the  professor  of  po'.itical  economy,  assisted  by  a  "coadjutor"  and 
two  assistants,  neither  of  these  positions  receiving  any  salary.  The  university 
students  are  admitted  to  the  laboratcH-y  as  scholars,  whUe  the  laureati  and  persons 
wbo  have  no  academic  titles  are  entered  as  soci  resident!.  The  director  contrib- 
utes 30  lire  ($6)  a  year,  the  coadjutor  15  ($3),  the  assistants  10  (^),  the  soci  resi- 
dent! 10,  and  the  scholars  5  ($1),  which  sums  are  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboratory,  the  object  of  which  is  defined  to  be  to  encoun^;e  and  facilitate  the 
scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  of  economics  and  of  the  questions  connected 
therewith     The  soci  resident!  have  the  right  to  frequent  the  laboratory,  while  it 
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is  the  duty  of  tbd  stadanta  t )  do  so,  and  both  can  use  the  scientific  material  of  the 
laboratory  for  their  work. 

The  practical  exercises  of  the  laboratory  "have  for  their  object  to  give  or  suj*- 
plemont  scientific  edacation,  and  eventually  to  facilitate  original  researches. 
They  consist  of  papers  and  discussions  upon  selected  or  designated  subjects  relat- 
ing to  economical  questions  of  a,  Bcientific  or  practical  nature,  or  of  critical  reports, 
oral  or  written,  upon  visits  to  managements  or  establishments.  Reports  of  these 
exercises  are  drawn  up  by  the  assistants." 

The  laboratory  is  open  the  whole  year,  except  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  vaca- 
tion. It  can  give  prizes  consisting  of  scientific  works,  and  publish  the  works  of 
its  scholars  and  the  soci  when  they  are  sufficiently  meritorious. 

This  laboratory  was  founded  in  1893-94  and  installed  in  the  former  quarters  of 
the  laboratory  of  general  pathology.  The  rooms  are  small  and  inconvenient,  but 
the  director,  S.  Cognutti  de  Martiis,  professor  of  political  economy,  hopes  to  have 
them  enlarged.  "  Moanwhile,"he says  "the  want  of  space  has  its  advantages,  for 
it  compels  us  to  keep  everything  in  order."  The  little  rooms  are  crammed  with 
documents,  all  kept  in  perfect  order  and  catalogued  by  the  scholars.  This  "scien- 
tific material  "is  divided  into inqniriej,  bnlle'.ins,  acts  of  Congresses,  monographs, 
administrative  reports,  consular  reports,  statistics,  atlases,  annual  reports  on  eco- 
nomical subjects,  expositions,  descriptive  studies,  legislation  (special  laws  affecting 
industries),  periodicals.  I  was  sorry  to  see  so  small  a  number  of  French  reviews. 
The  spirit  of  the  laboratory  work  is  purely  scientific.  "Here,"  said  Professor 
Cognetti  de  Martiis,  "  we  have  no  tendencies,  and,  especially,  no  influence.  In 
scientific  matters,"  be  added  with  asmile,.'*  the  only  discipline  possible  is  anarchy." 
This  broad,  scientific  direction  is  placed  under  the  guaranty  and  safeguard  of  the 
promoterti  or  most  illustrious  representatives  of  economical  science,  without 
accepting  their  doctrines,  and  their  portraits  adorn  the  rooms  with  appropriate 
quotations  from  their  works.  Thns,  under  the  bust  of  Aristotle  is  written  (in 
Greek)  "  It  is  clear  that  the  city  is  a  natural  growth  and  that  man  is  a  political 
animal "—  i.  e. ,  a  civic  animal  or  citizen.  Under  the  portrait  of  Vico  is  the  quota- 
tion (in  Italian)  "  The  order  of  ideas  ought  to  follow  the  order  of  things."  Under 
that  of  Adam  Smith  "  The  division  of  labor  occasions  in  every  art  proportionable 
increase  of  the  productive  powers  of  labor,"  and  so  on. 

The  first  year  there  were  21  students  and  soci  in  the  laboratory,  11  mono- 
graphs were  presented,  read,  and  discussed,  and  several  published,  e.  g.,  one 
by  Prof.  E.  Mas^Dari  on  the  agricultural  condition  of  Russia;  one  by  Dr.  L. 
Albertini  on  the  eight-hour  qaestion,  etc.  The  next  year,  1894-95,  there  were 
23  inscribed,  and  six  monographs  were  published,  among  them  one  by  Professor 
Cognetti  de  Martiis  on  labor  and  nervous  diseases;  one  by  Dr.  L.  Costantino  on 
types  of  rural  contracts  in  Italy,  and  one  by  Dr.  L.  Einaudi  on  the  agrarian  crisis 
in  England.  There  were  many  meetings  for  discussion  upon  publications.  In 
1895-90  the  attendance  was  31  scholars  and  1.5  soci — 19  in  all,  and  26  meetings. 

Among  the  oral  communications  and  publications  were  studies  on  the  work  of 
the  labor  council  of  Belgium,  a  similar  work  on  the  German  commission  of  labor 
statistics,  on  the  effects  of  the  law  of  July  19,  1874,  relating  to  the  attempts  of 
anarchists,  on  labor  accidents,  and  on  cooperative  societies  of  labor. 

In  1896-97  there  were  again  49  inscribed,  of  whom  22  were  soci  and  27  scholars. 
The  meetings  numbered  21,  and  among  the  pai)ers  and  monographs  were  studies 
on  the  strikes  at  Carmanx  and  the  glass  works  at  Albi,  on  governmental  inquiries 
into  straw  work  in  Italy,  on  Greek  proverbs  relating  to  economics,  on  the  cotton 
industry  and  abolition  of  night  work,  and  on  the  development  of  the  system  of 
railways  in  the  United  States  and  its  variations. 

The  laboratory  will  take  part  in  the  national  Italian  exposition  of  1898,  with  a 
great  diagram  showing  the  movement  of  Italian  commerce  since  1880,  and  a  stereo- 
gram showing  Italian  emigration  since  1876. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

STATE   SUPERVISION   OF   DEGREE-CONFERRING  INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

There  are  in  this  country  s  large  nnmber  of  institutions  called  universities,  col- 
leges, institutes,  seminaries,  etc.,  possessing  the  degree-conferring  power  and 
maintaining  vridely  varying  courses  of  stcdy  leadin-j  to  degrees. 

As  the  degree- conferring  i>ower  is  granted  to  institutions  by  the  several  States, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  how,  and  the  conditions  on  which,  .<;uch 
power  is  usually  granted.  To  this  end,  in  April,  1898,  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
to  each  State  in  the  Union  asking  for  certain  information  concerning  the  granting 
of  charters  to  institutions  authorizing  them  to  confer  degrees.  In  reply  to  this 
letter  answers  were  received  from  41  States.  Of  this  number  it  was  found  that  in 
15  States  charters  to  educational  institutions  are  granted  by  special  acts  of  the 
State  legislatures,  in  24  States  the  charters  are  granted  by  certain  State  or  county 
officials  under  a  general  law  for  the  organization  of  corporations,  and  in  2  States 
both  methods  are  in  vogue.  The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  result  of 
the  above-mentioned  special  inquiry: 


Are  universi- 
ties and  col- 
leges char- 
tered under  a 
general  law  or 
by  special  acts 
of  the  legisla- 
ture? 

Who  ia  authorized,  un- 
der the  general  law, 
to  grant  charters  al- 
lowing   Institutions 
to  confer  degrees? 

What  conditions    or   requirements 
must  be  fulfilled  by  institutions  to 
enable  them  to  obtaii  the  right  to 
confer  degrees? 

Concern 
ing  prop- 
erty. 

Concern- 
ing 
teachers. 

Concern- 
ing 
course  of 
study. 

Concern- 
ing ad- 
mis-slon 
require- 
ments. 

North  Atlantic 
Division: 
Maine 

Special  acts.. 

do 

do 

Regents  of  University 
ofStateofNewYork. 

County  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas  on  recom- 
mendation of  college 
and  aniversity  coun- 
cil. 

Secretary  of  state 

do 

t60o,oon 
tsoo,ooo 

None . . . 

None... 
None... 

6college 
profes- 
sors. 

6  college 
profes- 
sors. 

None... 

None... 
None... 

4  years 
of  col- 
lege 
grade. 

4  years' 
college 
course. 

None. . . 

None... 
None... 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  a 

do 

do 

Connecticut 

do 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Booth   Atlantic 
Division: 
Delaware 

General  law  . 

Special  acts.- 
General  law . 

Special  acts.. 

4  years 
of  high 
school 
work. 

Subject 
to  ap- 
prov- 
al  of 
coun- 
cil. 

Dist.  Columbia.. 

Both 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
Sooth  Carolina . 

Special  acts.. 
General  law  . 
Special  acts.. 
General  law 
...    do  .... 

None. 

Georgia 

Superior  courts 

None 

Klorida 

Both 

oFi 

'ench-Amcricai 
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Sooth    Central 
Ui\  ision: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 


Are  nniversi- 

ties  and  col 

le^efl  char- 

torcd  under  a 

ccneral  law  or 

Iiy  siwcial  acts 

of  the  le^iala 

turer 


GeDeral  law . 

Special  acts. . 

Mississippi I  Oenerallaw  . 

LoDibiana >  Special  acts.. 

Toxa.1 1  Oenerallaw. 

Ayfrnman  .....do........ 


North  Central 
Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinr>i3 

Michigan 

Wi.-scousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mis-souri 

Hr>ath  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

i:t.iii 

Nevada 

Waihington  . 
Or>'Kon 


General  law 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


General  law 

do 

Special  acts. 

do 

General  law . 
....  do 


Who  is  authorized,  nU' 
der  the  general  law, 
to  grant  charters  al- 
lowing institutions 
to  confer  degrees? 


What  conditions  or  requirements 
roust  be  f  ulilUed  by  institutions  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  right  to 
confer  degrees? 


I 
.-iC 
ingprop-,      ing 


Secretary  of  state . 
Governor 


Secretary  of  state 

Board  consisting  o  f 
governor,  secretary 
of  state,  and  super- 
Intendent  of  public 
Instruction. 


Secretary  of  state . 

do 

do 


-do- 


Secretary  of  state . 
do 


Secretary  of  state . 


Secretary  of  state . 
do... 


crty. 


None. 
None. 


None. . . 
None. . . 


$5,000 
None... 
Mone... 

None... 
None... 
None . . . 
None... 
None... 
$&,UJO 
None... 

None... 
None... 


None.. 
None.. 


teachers. 


Nene. 
None. 


None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 


'Concern- 
I      ing 
, course  of 
I   study. 


None. 

None. 


Concern- 
ing ad- 
mission 
require- 
ments. 


None. 
None. 


None...'  None. 
Custom- 1  None. 
ary  col- 
legiate 
course. 


None. 
None. 
None. 

None, 

(a) 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 


None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 
N<me. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 


None. 
None. 


« It  must  be  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  is  pursned  in  similar  institntions  in  the  United 

States. 

As  stated  above,  in  17  of  the  States  reported  on  clisrters  are  granted  by  srKtcial 
acts  of  the  legislatures.  As  each  l^slatnre  is  a  law  unto  itself  in  this  respect, 
there  are  no  fi.xed  reqnirements  which  institntions  need  meet  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  the  degree-conferring  power.  If  the  power  ia  denied  by  cue  legislature, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  granting  of  such  power  by  the  following  legislature. 

In  a  large  number  of  States  the  leg^islatures  are  prohibited  by  the  State  consti- 
tutions from  passing  special  acts  conferring  corx)orate  powers,  but  the  granting 
of  such  powers  is  provided  for  by  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  In  such  a  general  law  it  is  usually  provided  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  the  unmber  varying  in  different  States,  may  be  incorporated 
as  a  college  or  university  by  filing  in  a  certain  ofiBce  or  offices,  usually  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  some  cases  also  with  the  county  recorder  of  deeds,  a  c-r- 
tificate  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  institution,  the  number  of  trnatees,  the  object 
for  which  they  wish  to  be  incorporated,  the  location  of  the  institution,  and  that  it 
shall  have  power  to  grant  such  literary  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  granted 
by  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  As  a  rule  these  are  the  only 
requirements,  and  on  the  filing  of  such  certificate  the  proper  oificer,  usually  tlie 
secretary  of  state,  issues  a  certificate  or  articles  of  incorporation.  In  but  four 
States  hiiving  a  general  incorporation  law  is  there  any  property  re<iuireuient — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kebraaka.  The  laws  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania differ  very  materially  from  the  other  general  laws  in  force.'  Briefly,  the 
lawa  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  provide  that  no  institution  shall  receive  the 
power  to  confer  degrees  tmless  it  has  property  to  the  amount  of  §."iOO,<)00.  has  sis 
professors  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  giving  instruction  to  college  classes. 


>  See  pp.  11«6-1476. 
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has  a  fonr-years'  course  of  college  study,  and  whose  requirements  for  admission, 
in  the  case  of  New  York,  cover  four  years  of  high-school  work,  while  in  the  case 
of  Pennsylvania  the  requirements  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  college  and 
university  council.' 

■The  laws  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  this  subject  have  received  the 
warmest  approval  of  the  educators  throughout  the  country,  and  their  adoption, 
together  with  the  abuse  of  the  degree-conferring  power  by  some  instituticms,  have 
led  to  an  agitation  of  the  subject  by  edncational  conventions,  with  the  hope  that 
more  restrictive  legislation  might  be  adopted  by  other  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Milwaukee,  in  July, 
1897,  the  followicg  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  department  of 
higher  education: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  should  exercise  suiwrvision  over  degree-conferring 
institucions  through  some  properly  constituted  tribunal  having  power  to  fix  a 
minimum  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  to  or  graduation  from  such 
institutions,  and  with  the  right  to  deprive  of  the  degree-conferring  power  such 
institutions  not  conforming  to  the  standard  so  prescribed.' 

In  a  i>aper'  read  in  support  of  the  above  resolution.  President  Henry  Wade 
Rogers,  of  Northweetern  University,  after  describing  the  steps  necessary  to  incor- 
porate a  university  or  college  under  a  general  incorporation  law,  says: 

Under  laws  like  these  institutions  ace  incorporated  as  colleges  and  univeraitiee 
that  are  without  endowment,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  are  permitted  to  confer 
degrees,  although  the  conditions  prescribed  for  graduation  are  not  higher  than 
those  prescribed  for  admission  by  institutions  of  high  rank.  Institutions  whose 
total  endowment  is  not  equal  to  the  necessities  of  an  academy  of  the  first  rank 
presume  to  confer  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  on  nonresident  students,  and  have 
more  candidates  enrollei  for  that  degree  than  they  have  college  students  in  actual 
attendance.    *    «    » 

The  cause  of  professional  as  well  as  of  academic  education  suffers  from  the  want 
of  adequate  State  supervision.  Professional  schools  have  been  established,  gener- 
ally in  the  large  cities,  which  are  governed  by  purely  commercial  standards.  We 
have  in  this  country  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  that 
appear  to  be  organized  and  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  They 
are  stock  coiporations,  the  stock  being  generally  held  by  members  of  the  teaching 
force,  the  teachers  being  chosen,  not  for  their  fitness  for  any  particular  chair,  but 
because  of  their  willingness  and  ability  to  put  up  the  money  that  is  needed.  The 
shorter  the  course  of  study,  the  cheaper  the  class  of  teachers,  the  less  expended 
for  books  and  apparatus,  and  the  easier  it  is  made  to  be  admitted  and  graduated, 
the  greater  the  number  of  students  becomes  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  the 
dividends  paid.  Men  who  make  merchandise  of  professional  education  have  low 
Xirofes-sional  and  scholastic  ideals.  They  are  inclined  to  receive  all  students  who 
apply  for  admission,  without  much  regard  to  their  previous  preparation  or  their 
moral  character.  They  allow  the  students  thus  admitted  to  continue  in  their 
school  without  being  concerned  greatly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  apply 
thempelves  to  study.  They  graduate  them  after  an  attendance  for  the  allotted 
period  without  scrutinizing  too  closely  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  and  confer 
upon  them  a  degree  which  in  theory  is  supposed  to  stand  for  high  attainments. 
This  sort  of  thing,  impossible  in  Europe,  snould  bo  made  impossible  in  America. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  demoralizing  beyond  question.  The  tendency  of  it  is 
all  in  the  direction  of  low  standards.  It  destroys  the  value  of  degrees.  It  imposes 
on  tbe  public  a  class  of  educational  charlatans  and  works  injury  to  the  students 
whom  it  falsely  pretends  to  educate.  It  multiplies  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
those  institutions  that  are  endeavoring  to  do  their  work  according  to  the  highest 
standards. 

After  referring  to  and  stating  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania concerning  the  incorporation  of  degree-conferring  institutions.  President 
Rogers  continues: 

There  should  be  established  in  each  State  a  council  of  education,  which  shall  be 
intrusted  with  powers  similar  to  those  vested  in  the  regents  of  the  University  of 


■  For  the  minimam  requirements  adopted  l>y  tbe  council,  see  report  for  1893-97,  p.  466. 
•  Proceedings  N.  E.  A.,  li»7,  p.  TOO.  » Idem,  pp.  701-J08. 
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[the  State  of]  New  York,  and  it  shonld  be  composed  of  the  most  eminent  Jfien  in 
the  State,  without  any  reference  to  political  considerations.  No  degres-conferring 
institution  should  be  incorporated  without  the  approval  of  the  council  of  educa- 
tion, which  should  be  indorsed  upon  or  filed  with  the  certificate  of  incorporation. 
That  council  should  have  the  right  to  fix  the  minimum  standard  of  requirements 
for  admission  and  graduation,  and  the  conditions  nnder  which  degrees  may  be  con- 
ferred; and  the  degree-conferring  power  should  be  withheld  from  all  institutions 
not  complying  with  the  regulations  established.  Such  legislation  should  be  made 
applicable  to  all  institutions  thereafter  incorporated,  as  well  as  to  those  already- 
incorporated,  when  the  Sta'e  has  reserved  the  power  to  modify  the  powers  con- 
ferred. It  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  institutions  already  incorporated  in 
cases  where  the  State  has  not  reserved  power  to  do  so. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  No  constitotional  provision  is  violated  by  creating  a  coun- 
cil or  commission,  and  giving  it  the  power  to  decide  the  questions  which  other- 
wise would  bo  left  to  each  institution  to  decide  for  itself.  The  principle  that  leg- 
islative power  can  not  be  delegated  is  not  involved.  On  determining  the  question 
submitted  to  it,  the  council  is  no  more  engaged  in  acts  of  legislation  than  would 
bo  the  institutions  themselves  or  the  individual  incorporators.  "  Can  not  the  leg- 
islature,*'asks  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  "confer  upon  a  commission  the 
power,  upon  the  application  of  individuals,  to  make  the  same  determination  for 
the  individuals  which  they  could  make  for  themselves?"  The  court  answered  the 
question  in  the  aflirmative,  and  so,  I  believe,  would  the  courts  of  the  country 
generally. 

May  we  not  hope  that,  in  the  several  States  legislation  may  be  obtained  which 
shall  protect  the  nniversitios  of  the  country  from  the  evils  which  exist  from  the 
failure  to  exercise  a  supervision  dee:ued  essential  by  European  States?  We  Ameri- 
cans need  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  a  "go-as-you-p'ease"  policy  is  good 
enough  for  us.  The  time  has  come  when  institutions  doing  only  preparatory 
work  should  not  be  permitted  to  confer  university  degrees,  and  when  professional 
schools,  established  as  money-making  manufactories,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  sell  degrees. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  President  Rogers's  paper,  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  said: 

The  State  should  exercise  control  over  degree-conferring  colleges,  because  (a) 
the  country  is  developed  beyond  the  period  when  crude  expedients  for  higher 
education  are  nece.ssary ;  (6)  the  majority  of  the  States  provide,  at  public  expense, 
higher  education  of  a  good  standard,  making  colleges  of  inferior  grade  unnecessary; 
(c)  the  State  should  guard  the  people  against  the  deceptive  claims  of  institutions 
not  properly  equipped  to  maintain  work  according  to  the  accepted  standards  of 
the  country;  (d)  for  practical  considerations,  as  well  as  reasons  of  sentiment,  a 
degi-ee  should  be  such  as  to  merit  the  respect  of  genuine  scholars;  (e)  proper  con- 
trol would  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary  colleges;  (/)  the  kind  of  degrees 
should  be  subject  to  control,  and  the  abuse  of  honorary  degrees  should  be  regu- 
lated; (g)  in  this  matter  the  advantage  of  freedom  and  competition  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  disadvantages. ' 

The  section  on  legal  education  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  a  me3ting 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  August,  1897,  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
reso'.ntions: ' 

Resolved,  That  the  section  on  legal  education  recommends  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  tne  American  Bar  Association  disapproves  the  policy  which  now 
generally  prevails  in  the  several  States  and  which  makes  it  possible  for  persons  to 
organize  law  schools  and  confer  degrees  without  reference  to  the  length  of  course 
of  study  or  the  qualifications  required  for  admission  and  graduation  of  students, 
and  that  this  association  believes  that  the  degree-conferring  power  should  be  sub- 
ject to  strict  State  suiiervision,  to  be  exercised  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  is  exercised  by  tha  regents  of  the  University  of  [the  State  of  J  New 
York;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  this  association  emphatically  disapproves  of  the  confer- 
ring by  law  schools  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree  or  any  other  than  the  strictly  law  degree. 

In  April,  1896,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Presidents  James  B.  Angell,  of  the 
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University  of  Micbigan;  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  of  Northweatem  University;  F.  H. 
Snow,  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  R.  H.  Jesse,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri;  Joseph  Swain,  of  Indiana  University;  George  E.  MacLean,  of  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  William  F. 
Slocam,  of  Colorado  College,  and  George  A.  Gates,  of  Iowa  College,  to  consider 
the  question  of  possible  legislation  regnlating  the  granting  of  academic  degrees. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  April,  ISOS,  tho  committee  presented  a  report 
with  recommendations.  After  detailing  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  depart- 
ment of  higher  education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the  section 
on  legal  education  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  giving  extracts  from  the 
paper  of  President  Rogers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  iy97,  the  report  continues: ' 

The  committee  desires  to  condemn  with  the  utmost  severity  a  state  of  the  laws 
which  makes  possible  the  e.^istence  of  such  an  institution  as  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  whose  proceedings  have  been  denounced  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  press  of  the  United  States.  In  like  manner  the  committee  con- 
demns a  condition  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  law  school  to  confer  the  purely 
academic  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  or  for  an  agricultural  college  to  give  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  things  as  utterly  improper  as  it  would  be  for  a  veterinary  college  to  assume 
to  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject 
brings  reproach  upon  our  educational  system  and  is  highly  discreditable.  The 
value  of  our  academic  degrees  is  greatly  impaired  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  tho 
total  lack  of  any  supervision  by  the  State  over  our  degree-conferring  institutions, 
and  which  makes  it  possible  for  institutions  doing  preparatory  work  to  confer  the 
highest  academic  degrees.  The  time  has  come  when  this  condition  of  affairs 
should  bo  brought  to  an  end  and  when  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  our  legislative 
bodies  to  reform  the  laws  in  a  manner  that  will  make  impossible  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  abuses  which  now  exist. 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  recommendations:' 

1.  That  in  each  State  repi-esented  in  the  association  au  effort  be  made  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  establish  by  law  a  body  to  be  known  as  "  The  Educational 
Commission  of "  [inserting  the  name  of  the  State]. 

3.  That  the  commiiision  be  composed  of  not  less  than  six  members  nor  more 
than  nine. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  That  no  person  be  elig^ible  to  appointment  on  the  commis- 
sion who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  board  of  trustees,  or  other  governing 
body,  of  any  educational  institution  within  the  State.  And  that  membership  in 
the  commission  be  forfeited  ipso  facto  if  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  appoint- 
ment afoi'esaid  the  person  so  appointed  becomes  connected  with  any  educational 
institution  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

4.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  bold  office  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  yeara.  And  that  the  term  of  office  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  shall  retire  in  any  one  year. 

5.  That  institutions  hereafter  incorporated  shall  derive  the  degree-conferring 
power  from  the  commission  and  not  otherwise.  That  institutions  heretofore 
mcorporated,  and  which  now  possess  the  degree-conferring  power,  may  continue 
to  exercise  the  same  unless  deprived  of  the  right  so  to  do  by  the  commission  on 
the  ground  that  the  institution  affected  falls  below  the  standard  which  the  com- 
mission has  established. 

6.  That  the  commission  shal  1  not  grant  the  degree-conferring  power  to  any  insti- 
tution incorporated  as  a  business  enterprise,  or  to  any  one  in  which  any  part  of 
the  assets  or  income  can  be  divided  among  stockholders,  or  to  any  institution  hav- 
ing lower  requirements  for  admission  or  graduation  than  the  minimum  standard 
therefor  established  by  the  commission,  or  to  any  institution  hereafter  established 
as  a  college  or  university  unless  its  productive  endowment  shall  amount  to  at 
least  SIOO.OOO. 

7.  The  commission  shall  not  confer  the  degree-conferring  power  upon  any  insti- 
tution until  such  institution  has  applied  therefor  in  writing  and  accompanied  the 
application  with  the  sworn  statement  of  the  president  and  treasurer  as  to  the 
amount  of  its  productive  endowment,  the  provision  made  for  buildings,  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  and  gradustion. 
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8.  The  commission  shall  have  the  right,  after  haTing;  giren  reasonable  notice, 
to  withdraw  the  rtegreo-conferrin>?  power  from  any  institntion  npon  which  it  has 
conferred  it  whenever  an  institution  faUs  to  meet  the  conditions  necessary  to  jus- 
tify the  granting  of  the  power  in  the  first  instance. 

U.  The  commission  may  require  any  institntion  to  which  it  has  granted  the 
degree  conferring  power  torejmrt  under  oath  to  it,  at  snch  timea  as  it  may  desig- 
nate, npon  soch  matters  as  it  deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  exercise  intelli- 
gently the  powers  reposed  in  it.  And  the  failure  of  an  institntion  to  report  within 
n  reasouable  time  and  in  a  satisfact-sry  manner  shall  justify  the  commission  in 
withdrawing  from  an  institution  bo  offending  its  3egree- conferring  power. 

10.  Any  institntion  which  exercises  the  degree-conferring  power  contrary  to  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  set  forth  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  exist  as  an  educational 
institution,  and  it  jihall  be  the  duty  of  the  law  officers  of  the  State  to  wind  up  its 
affairs.  And  the  members  of  a  board  of  trustees  so  offending  shall  be  individ- 
ually liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  report  submitted  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  S-hools,  the  Educational  Beview  for  June,  1898,  says: 

The  jproposedj  h»w  is  an  admirable  one,  and  ought  to  be  adopted  by  every  State 
in  the  Union,  in  order  that  wild-cat  education  may  go  the  way  of  wild-cat  bank- 
ing. It  wonld  be  well,  we  think,  to  add  a  provision  to  the  proposed  law  to  the 
effect  that  no  educational  institution  should  be  allowed  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
municipality  or  commonwealth  unless  supported  by  such  municipality  or  comm<m- 
weUltli  and  under  its  control.  Much  uncertainty  and  ambignity  would  be  at  once 
cleared  up  by  such  a  provision.  Private  colleges  wonld  appear  ojwnly  as  snch ,  and 
public  names  wonld  be  reserved  for  public  institutions. 

In  the  following  pa.?es  are  given  the  laws  or  extracts  from  laws  concerning  tho 
incorporation  of  educational  institutions,  furnished  by  officials  of  the  several 
States: 

COLORADO. 

Any  church,  congregation,  or  society  formed  for  religions  worship,  educational 
or  benevolent  purposes  may  become  incorporated  by  electing  or  appointing, 
according  to  its  usages  or  customs,  at  any  meeting  held  for  that  pnrpc^e,  two  or 
more  of  its  members  as  directors  or  trustees,  wardens  or  vestrymen  {or  such  other 
oflicers  whose  powers  and  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  trustees  as  shall  be  agree- 
able to  the  usages  and  customs,  rules  and  regulations  of  such  congregation, 
church,  or  society),  and  may  adopt  a  corporate  name,  and  upon  the  filing  of  an 
affidavit  by  the  cliairman  or  secretary  of  the  meeting  setting  forth  the  above 
facts,  it  shall  bo  and  remain  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  so  adopted, 
said  affidavit  to  be  filed  in  the  ofeco  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  in  the  county  in 
which  such  organization  is  formed,  or  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Any  corporation  now  or  hereafter  existing  for  educational  purposes,  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  which  shall  maiutain  one  or  more  institutions  of  learning  of 
tho  grade  of  a  university  or  college  shall  have  authority,  by  its  directors  or 
board  of  trustees,  or  by  snch  person  or  persons  as  may  bo  designated  by  its  con- 
stitution or  by-laws,  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  and  other 
marks  of  distinction  as  are  usually  conferred  and  granted  by  other  universities 
and  colleges  of  like  grade. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Any  five  or  more  persons  desirous  of  associating  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
estal/lishing  an  institution  of  learning  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge,  before 
any  officer  authorized  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds  in  the  District,  and  fie 
in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds,  a  certificate  in  writing,  to  be  recorded  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  open  to  public  inspection,  in  which  shall  be 
stated: 

First.  The  name  or  title  by  which  tho  institntion  shall  be  known  in  law. 

Second.  The  numtier  of  trustees,  directors,  or  managers,  and  their  names. 

Third.  The  particular  branch  of  literature  and  science,  or  either  of  them,  pro- 
posed to  be  taught;  and 

Fourth.  If  the  institution  is  to  be  of  the  rank  of  a  college  or  university,  the 
number  and  designation  of  the  professorships  to  be  established. 

Upon  filing  such  certificate,  the  persons  signing  and  acknowledging  tho  s!>me, 
and  their  successors  and  associates,  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
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name  and  style  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have 
perpetnal  snecession.  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  pleai}  and  be  impleaded,  to 
acquire,  hold,  and  convey  property  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  hare  and  use  a  common 
seal,  and  to  alter  and  change  tb«  same-  at  pleasure,  to  make  and  alter  from  lime  to 
time  snch  by-laws,  not  inconsietent  with  the  Coostitntion  of  the  United  States  or 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  District,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  instrtntion,  and  to  confer  npon  such  persons  as  may  be  considered  worthy 
sncti  academical  or  honorary  degrees  oa  are  naually  conferred  by  similar  institn- 
tions. 

(A'-tMay-5, 18T0L) 

GEORGIA. 

A  private  corporation  for  any  purpose  whatever  except  bankings,  insurance,  r.-xil- 
road.  canal,  navigation,  express,  and  telesraph  may  be  created  in  Georgia  by  com- 
plyinj;  with  the  loUowing  provisiona  of  tho  code: 

1 .  The  persona  desiring  the  charter  shall  file  in  tbe  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  supe- 
rior conrt  of  the  county  in  which  they  desire  to  transact  business  a  petitiou  or 
dechiration  specifying  the  objects  of  their  association  and  the  particuku:  bnsineis 
they  propose  to  carry  on,  together  with  their  corporate  name,  and  the  amonnt  of 
capit:tl  to  be  employed  by  them  actually  paid  in,  and  their  place  oE  doing  business, 
and  the  time,  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  for  which  they  de^ira  to  be  incorporated, 
which  petition  or  declaration  shall  ba  published  once  a  week  for  four  weeks  in  the 
nearest  public  gazette  to  the  point  where  such  business  is  located  before  said  eonrfc 
shall  pas.s  an  order  declaring  said  application  granted.  After  the  granting  by  the 
court  of  tho  order  of  incorporation,  the  petition  and  said  order  shall  be  recorded 
tof>:ether  by  said  clerk  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  auxl  to  be  known  as 
"The  Record  of  Superior  Court  Charters,"  and  which  shall  be  kept  appropriately 
indexed  by  said  clerk;  but  this  shall  not  dispense  with  the  recording  of  thi  order 
of  incorporation  npon  the  minutes  of  the  court,  also,  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  th  •  court. 

3.  If,  upon  hearing  such  petition,  the  conrt  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  application 
is  legitimately  within  the  purview  and  intention  of  this  code,  it  shall  pass  nn  order 
declaring  the  Baid  application  granted,  and  the  petitioners  and  their  sucoessors 
incorporated  for  and  daring  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  with  the  privilefje 
of  renewal  at  t'le  expiration  of  that  time  according  to  the  provisions  abo>'e  »et 
forth.  A  certified  copy  of  this  petition  and  order,  under  the  seal  of  the  court, 
shall  l;o  evidence  of  sueh  incorporation  in  any  court  in  this  State. 

8.  No  corporation  created  under  this  article  shall  commence  to  exercise  the 
privileges  conferred  by  the  charter  until  10  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  is  paid 
m,  and  no  charter  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  for  a  longer  period  than  two 
years,  unless  tho  corporator.-!,  within  that  time,  shall  in  good  faith  commence  to 
exercise  the  powers  granted  by  tne  act  of  incorporation ;  ami  in  case  of  the-  fail- 
ure of  said  corporation,  the  stockholders  shall  be  bound,  in  their  private  capacUy, 
to  any  creditor  of  said  corporation  for  the  amount  of  stoci  subscribed  for  by  liim 
until  the  said  subscription  ia  fully  paid  up,  or  until  the  stociiholder  shall  have 
paid,  out  of  his  private  property,  debts  of  the  said  corporation  to  an  amount  equal 
to  his  unpaid  subscription. 

4.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  for  his  services,  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed 
for  sinfilar  services  in  other  cases. 

5.  Corporations  thus  created  may  e.xercise  all  corporate  powers  necessary  to  tlie 
purpose  of  their  organization,  but  shall  make  no  contract  or  purchase,  or  hold 
any  property  of  any  kind  e.tcept  such  as  ia  necessary  in  legitimately  carrying 
into  effect  such  purpose,  or  for  securing  debts  due  to  the  company. 

ILUNOIS. 

Societies,  corporations,  and  associations  (not  for  pecuniary  profit)  may  lie 
formed  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  three  or  more  persons,  citizens  of  tho 
United  States,  who  shall  desire  to  associate  themselves  for  any  lawful  purpose, 
other  than,  for  pecuniary  profit,  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge,  belore  any 
ofiicer  authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  in  this  State,  and  file  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  a  certificate  in  writing,  in  which  shall  be  stated 
the  name  or  title  by  which  snch. corporation,  society,  or  association  shall  be  known 
in  law,  the  particalar  business  and  objects  for  which  it  is  formed,  the  number  of 
its  trustees,  direetors,  or  managers  andi  the  names  of  the  trustees,  directors,  or  man- 
agers selected  for  tho  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Upon  filing  a  certificate  as  aforesaid,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  issue 
a  certificate  of  the  organization  of  the  corporation,  society,  or  association,  making 
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a  part  thereof  a  copy  of  ail  papers  filed  in  his  office  in  and  aboat  the  oiganization 
thereof,  and  duly  authenticated  under  his  hand  and  seal  cf  State;  and  the  same 
shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds 
of  the  county  in  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of  such  corporation,  society, 
or  association  is  located.  Upon  complying  with  the  foregoing  conditions  the 
corporation,  society,  or  association  shall  be  deemed  fully  organized  and  may  pro- 
ceed to  business:  Provided,  The  secretary  of  state  shall  not  issue  a  certificate  of 
organization  to  any  corporation,  society,  or  association  under  the  name  of  any 
then  existing.     (Act  April  18,  lbT2.) 

Trustees,  directors  or  managers  of  educational  institutions  may  prescribe  the 
courses  of  study  and  grant  such  literary  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  granted 
by  like  institutions,  and  give  suitable  diplomas.    (Act  March  34, 1874.) 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  tbe  incorporation  of  edurational  institntions. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinoix,  represented  in  the 
general  assevihlj/.  That  whenever  property,  real  or  personal,  has  heretofore  been 
or  shall  hereafter  bo  devised  or  bequeathed  by  last  will  and  testament,  or  granted, 
conveyed,  or  donated  by  deed  or  other  instrument,  to  trustees,  to  be  applie<l  by 
them  to  the  foundation  and  establishment  in  any  of  the  cities,  villages,  and  towns 
of  this  State  of  any  educational  institution,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  acting  trus- 
tees in  any  such  case,  in  order  to  promote  the  better  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  management  of  such  institution,  to  cause  to  be  formed  a  corporation  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  the  rights,  powers,  and  jjrivi'.egca  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for. 

g  2.  Such  acting  trustees  inoy  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  in  this  State,  and  file  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  a  statement  in  writing  in  which  shiill  bo  set  forth  the  int«ut 
of  such  trustees  to  form  a  corporation  under  this  act;  a  copy  of  the  will  or  other 
instrument  by  which  endowment  of  said  educational  institution  has  been  pro- 
vided; the  name  adopted  by  the  proposed  corporation  (which  shall  not  be  the' 
name  of  any  other  corporation  existing);  the  city,  village,  or  town  in  which  the 
educational  institution  and  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  corporation 
will  be  located;  the  number  of  managers  who  may  be  denominated  trustees,  man- 
agers, or  directors  of  the  corporation,  and  the  names  of  (he  trustees,  managers,  or 
directors  whc  art  to  constitute  the  original  board  of  such  officers  and  who  shall 
hoM  until  their  successors,  respectively,  are  elected  and  qualified  as  in  this  act 
provided. 

g  3.  Upon  the  filing  in  his  office  of  such  a  statement  as  aforesaid  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  issue  to  the  incorporators,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  State,  a  certificate, 
of  which  the  aforesaid  statement  shall  be  a  i)art,  declaring  that  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  is  perfected.  The  incorporators  shall  thereupon  cause  such 
certificate  to  be  recorded  in  a  proper  record  bcok  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of 
the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  said  educational  institution  is  to 
be  located,  and  thereupon  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  fully  organized,  and 
may  proceed  to  carry  out  its  corporate  purposes,  and  may  receive  by  conveyance 
from  the  trustees  under  said  will,  deed,  or  other  instrumentof  donation  the  property 
provided  by  will  or  otherwise  as  aforesaid  for  the  endowment  of  said  educational 
institution,  and  may  hold  the  same  in  whatever  form  it  may  have  been  received  or 
conveyed  by  said  trustees  until  such  form  shall  be  changed  by  the  action  of  said 
corporation. 

*5  4.  Organizations  formed  under  this  act  shall  be  bodies  corporate  and  politic, 
to  be  known  under  the  names  stated  in  Ihe  respective  certificates  or  articles  of 
incorporation,  and  by  such  corporate  names  they  shall  have  and  possess  the 
ordinary  rights  and  incidents  of  corporations,  and  shall  be  capaV)le  of  taking, 
ho'ding,  and  disposing  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  all  purp<;ges  of  their  organi- 
zation. The  provisions  of  any  will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  by  which  endow- 
ment is  given  to  said  educational  institution  and  accepted  by  said  trustees, 
managers,  or  directors  shall,  cs  to  such  endowment,  be  a  part  of  the  organic  and 
fundamental  law  of  such  corporation.  The  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of 
any  such  corporation  shall  compose  its  members,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  seven  in  number,  which  number  may  bo  changed  within  said  limits 
from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  any  such  corporation, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  in  their  by-laws;  Provided,  hotnever.  That 
the  number  of  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  shall  never  be  less  than  the  number 
of  trustees  provided  by  the  will  creating  any  such  trust  for  the  administration 
thereof;  shall  elect  the  officers  of  the  corporation  from  their  number,  and  shall 
have  control  and  management  of  its  afiairs  and  property;  may  accept  donations 
and  in  their  discretion  hold  the  same  in  the  form  in  which  [they]  are  given,  for 
all  purposes  of  education,  science,  literature,  and  art,  germane  to  the  object  and 
pui-pose  of  said  corporation.    They  may  fill  by  election,  subject  to  the  approval 
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of  the  chief  justice,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  supreme  conrt  of  Illinois,  vacancies 
occurring  in  their  own  number  by  death,  incapacity,  retirement,  or  otherwise, 
and  may  make  lawful  by-laws  for  the  management  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
educational  institution,  which  by-lav^rs  shall  S9t  forth  what  ofnuers  there  shall  be 
of  the  corporation,  and  shall  deSne  and  prs3cribe  their  respective  duties.  They 
may  appoint  and  employ,  from  time  to  time,  such  agents  and  employees  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  and  conduct  of  the  educa- 
tional institution  and  other  aSairs  of  the  corporation.  Whenever  any  trustee, 
manager,  or  director  shall  be  elected  to  fill  any  vacancy  a  certificate  under  the 
seal  of  the  corporation,  giving  the  name  of  the  person  elected,  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  where  the  articles  of  incorporation  are  recorded. 
The  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  such  corporation  shall,  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year,  cause  to  be  made  a  report  to  the  governor  of  the  State  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-iirst  day  of  December  preceding,  of  the  condition  of 
the  educational  institution  and  of  the  funds  and  other  property  of  the  corporation, 
showing  the  assets  and  investments  of  such  corporation  in  detail. 
Approved,  June  31, 1895. 

KENTUCKY. 

AK  ACT  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  Eleemosynary  and  Educational  Institntions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky:  §  1. 
Any  number  of  persons  may  associate  to  form  a  corporation,  society,  or  asssocia- 
tion,  having  no  capital  stock,  for  religious,  charitable,  educational,  or  any  other 
lawful  purpose,  from  which  no  private  pecuniary  profit  is  to  be  derived.  Such 
persons  shall  sign  articles  of  incorporation,  and  the  same  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  and  recorded  in  the  county  clerk's  office  of  the  county 
where  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  incorporation  is  located.  The  articles 
shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  proposed  corporation,  society,  or  association,  which 
shall  not  bo  the  name  of  any  existing  corporation,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is 
formed,  and  such  other  facts  as  th3  signers  of  the  articles  deem  proper  to  mention. 

S  2.  When  the  articles  are  filed  and  recorded  as  provided,  and  a  certificate  of 
that  fact  is  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state,  the  signers  of  the  articles,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  and  by  the  name 
selected  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  and  to  receive  and 
hold  such  property,  real  and  i)ersonal,  whether  obtained  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
devise,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  or  promote  the  objects  of  the  corporation, 
society,  or  association,  and  may  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  at  pleeisure,  unless 
the  property  has  been  received  as  a  gift  or  devise  for  some  special  purxKwe,  and  if 
BO  received  it  shall  be  used  and  applied  only  for  such  purpose. 

g  3.  Corporations,  associations,  or  societies  organized  under  this  act  may  adopt 
such  rules  for  their  government  and  operation,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  the 
directors,  trustees,  or  managers  deem  proper,  but  shall  not  be  operated,  managed, 
or  used  for  private  gain,  or  engage  in  any  plan  or  scheme  of  banking  or  insurance. 

§  4.  Existing  corporations,  associations,  or  societies  heretofore  incorporated  or 
chartered,  and  not  operated,  managed,  or  used  for  private  profit,  and  such  as  may 
become  organized  under  this  act,  may,  by  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  direc- 
tors, managers,  or  trustees,  amend  any  part  of  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration by  filing  and  recording  the  amendment  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for 
filmg  and  recording  original  articles. 

t^  5.  Corporations,  associations,  or  societies  organized  under  this  act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  corporations  having  a  capital  stock,  or 
organized  for  pecuniary  profit,  except  that  requiring  an  agent  on  whom  process 
may  be  executed,  but  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  legislature. 

8  0.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  existing  institutions  affected  by 
this  act  desire  to  reorganize  at  once  under  its  provisions,  therefore  an  emergency 
exists,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  March  33, 1892. 

NEBRASKA. 

EDUCATIONAL  CORPORATIONS. 

How  incorporated. — Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  desiring  to 
establish  a  college,  university,  normal  school,  or  other  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  education,  religion,  morality,  agrictilture,  or  the  fine  arts  may,  by 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision,  become  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  with  perpetual  succession,  and  may  assume  a  corporate  name  by  which 
they  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  tie  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity;  ^^-^  j 
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may  b^ve  a  corporate  seal,  aai  the  same  alter  and  break  at  pleasnre;  may  hold  all 
kinds  of  estate,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  which  they  may  acquire  by  purchase, 
donation,  devise,  or  otherwise,  necessary  to  accomi^isk  the  objects  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  same  to  dispose  of  and  convey  at  plearare. 

Value  of  prox>erty. — To  ascertain  the  propMty  and  valae  thereof,  of  any  institn- 
tioQ  desirous  of  becoming  a  body  corporate,  nuder  the  provisioBS  of  this  subdi- 
vision, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probate  jndge  erf  any  county  of  this  State,  on 
application  in  writing,  of  any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five,  of  whom  not 
less  than  five  shall  be  resident  freeholders  of  the  coanty  where  sovh  application  is 
made,  or  where  such  institution  is  or  is  intended  to  be  located,  setting  forth  the 
objects  for  which  they  desire  to  become  incorporated,  to  select  three  disinterested 
freeholders  of  the  county  and  voters  therein,  as  appraisers,  who  shall  first  take  an 
oatli  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  dnties,  before  some  cMupetent  officer,  and 
snch  appraisers  shall  then  proceed  to  make  a  schedule,  and  upon  actnal  view  to 
appraise  the  true  value,  in  money,  of  all  such  goods,  cbatteLs,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments,  choses  in  action,  rights,  credits,  aid  subscriptions  as  snch  applicants  uliall 
exhibit  to  such  appraisers,  and  shall  return  such  schedule  with  their  appraisement 
and  certificate  of  someofficar  authorized  to  administer  oaths  that  snch  appraisers 
were  first  duly  sworn  by  h:m  to  discharge  their  dnties  as  snch  appraisers,  to  the 
probate  judge  of  the  proper  county;  and  if  the  amount  so  foand  shall  be  equal  to 
the  snm  required  for  the  commencement  of  any  such  institution  as  said  applicants 
desire,  snch  probate  judge  shall  give  such  applicants  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  and 
they  shall  enter  it  in  a  book  of  records,  by  them  provided  for  that  purpose,  which 
certificate,  together  with  the  corporate  name  and  the  articles  of  association,  they 
shall  also  cause  to  be  recorded  in  tha  county  clerk's  office  of  the  cotmty  where 
such  institntion  is  or  is  intended  to  be  located,  and  they  shall  thenceforward  be  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  snbdivision:  and 
snch  probate  jndge,  appraisers,  and  county  cleok  shall  be  entitled  to  the  8;tme  fees 
as  for  like  services  in  other  cases  and  no  more. 

Trustees.  —The  corporators  of  any  college  or  university  which  may  be  or^;;anized 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  snbdivision  may  elect  five  or  more  trus- 
tees, of  whcMn  not  less  than  five  shall  be  resident  freeholders  of  the  county  where 
sn?h  college  or  nniversity  is  located,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  directors  for 
snch  institution,  and  they  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
their  board,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  ore  elected  and  quali- 
fied according  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, but  at  all  times  at  least  five  erf  snch  board  of  trustees  shall  ba  residents,  free- 
holders of  the  coanty  where  such  institution  is  located;  and  when  any  snch  board, 
in  their  corporate  name,  shall  have  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  such  institution 
five  thousand  dollars  in  real  and  personal  property,  to  be  ascertained  as  herein 
provided,  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  president,  professors,  tutors, 
and  teachers,  and  any  other  necessary  agents  and  officers,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  each,  and  may  enact  such  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  the  United  States,  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  for  conduct- 
ing the  aifairs  of  the  corporation,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  have 
power  to  confer,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  all  snch  degrees  and 
honors  as  are  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  snch 
others,  having  reference  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
student,  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

UXIVERSITJES. 

How  incorporated. — Whenever  any  person  or  persons  shall  have  become  pos- 
sessed of  funds,  securities,  and  property  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand 
doUara  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  rank  and 
grade  of  a  college  or  nnivmsity,  it  shall  be  competent  for  him  or  them  to  present 
to  the  jndge  of  the  district  court  of  the  connty  in  which  snch  institution  is.  or  is 
proposed  to  be  situated,  a  petition  setting  forth  the  fact,  and  snch  circnmstances 
as  may  be  pertinent,  praying  the  apix>intment  of  one  or  more  commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  trnth  thereof;  and  thereupon  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  said 
judge  to  appoint  a  commissioner  or  commissiwiers  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  The 
person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall  be,  by  said  judge,  sworn  to  full  inquiry  and 
true  report  make  of  the  matters  given  to  him  or  them  in  charge,  and  the  Raid 
oath,  duly  subscribed  by  the  parties  and  certified  by  the  paid  judge,  shall  be  tiled 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  cotmty.  The  said  commissioner  or  commissioners 
shall  thereupon  personally  examine  the  property,  funds,  and  securities  alleged  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  shall  appraise  the  same  and  report  the 
facts  thus  ascertained  to  the  said  jndge.  If,  from  the  said  report,  it  shall  appear 
to  the  said  judge  that  the  sum  of  one  nundred  thousand  dollars  in  pro^ierty,  ftmds, 
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and  aecnritus  of  that  volne  hava  been  set  apart  for  the  pnrpeae  aforesaid,  so  as  to 
be  irrevocably  and  inviolably  a{>propriate  thereto,  the  said  judge  shall  indorse  the 
said  rep(Hrt  with  an  order  approving  the  same,  and  directing  tbAt  the  saHte  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  said  connty  cterk,  together  with  the  petiti<»i  aforesaid,  and 
other  papers  presented  to  him  in  the  same  matter,  which  petition,  report,  order, 
and  pai)^a  snail  be  recorded  by  the  said  clerk  in  the  book  of  incorporations  to  ):e 
kept  in  his  office. 

Trustees. — Whereupon,  the  person  or  persons  possessed  of  the  said  fnnds,  secari- 
ties,  and  properties  may,  nnder  his  or  their  hiuids,  appoint  five  or  more  persons 
to  be  trustees  of  the  said  institution,  who  shall  thereupon  become  a  body  politic 
and  corpoiBte  under  a  name  and  style  to  be  named,  designated,  and  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  aforesaid  person  or  persons  in  the  said  writing  appointing  the 
said  trustees,  which  paper,  writing  of  appointment,  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in 
the  book  of  iucorporations  in  the  office  of  the  said  county  clerk,  and  the  said  trustees, 
under  the  name  and  style  so  named,  designated,  and  appointed,  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  have  a  common 
seal,  and  the  same  alter,  break,  and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  hold  all  kinds  of  estate, 
real  and  personal  and  mixed,  which  they  may  acquire  by  purchase,  donation, 
devise,  or  otherwise,  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  same  to  dispose  of  and  convey  at  pleasure.  And  a  certified  copy  of  the  siiid 
paper,  writing,  appointing  said  trustees,  and  naming,  designating,  and  appointing 
the  name  and  style  of  such  corporation,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  courts 
and  before  all  officers,  boards,  commissioners,  and  tribunals  of  the  due  incorpora 
tion  of  such  body  politic  and  corporate. 

Powers  of  trustees. — The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies in  theu:  number,  to  make  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  their  board  and  of  the  institution;  to  appoint  a  president,  professors,  tutors, 
and  teachers,  and  any  other  necessary  officers  and  agents,  and  hz  the  compen- 
sation of  each;  to  erect  within  and  as  departments  of  said  institution  such  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  precessions  as  to  thran  may  seem  proper, 
and  to  confer  such  academic  d^rees  and  honors  as  are  conferred  by  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States,  and  to  borrow  from  time  to  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  indebtedness,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  they  may  see  fit,  and 
to  secure  such  loan  or  loans  by  mtnrtga^  or  trust  deed  executed  by  their  president 
and  se.-retary,  upon  their  college  or  nniveraity  buildings  and  grounds,  and  other- 
wise as  they  shall  deem  expedient;  Provided,  That  if  such  institution  has  stock- 
hoklers,  th6  said  board  of  trustees  shall  first  be  antfaorized  to  borrow  such  money 
and  execute  said  mortgage  or  trust  deeds  by  vote  of  the  owners  of  a  majority  of 
the  stock. 

Forcifpi  corporations — Diplomas,  etc. — That  any  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  other  State  or  States,  Territory  or  Territories,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  conducting  institutious  of  learning  of  the  rank  or 
grade  of  a  college  or  university,  which  has  complied  witli  or  hereafter  may  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  section  215  of  chapter  16  of  the  compiled  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  perm  I  ted, 
authorized,  and  empowerea  to  issue  diplomas  and  to  confer  degrees'  and  h-mors 
such  as  are  conferred  by  coU^es  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 

Same — Status  ascertained — fVocedurt'.— Whenever  any  such  corporation  shall 
have  become  possessed  of  property  and  funds  of  the  value  o(  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  whether  in  land,  buildings,  funds,  securities,  or  endowments,  and 
shall  haveestaUished  aninstitntion  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  within  this  State,  it 
shall  be  competeut  for  such  corporation  to  present  to  the  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  county  iu  which  the  said  institution  shall  be  located,  a  petition  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  stating  that  the  said  corporattcm  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  section  aforesaid  and  of  this  act,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may  ho 
pertinent,  and  praying  the  appointment  of  three  commis-sioners  to  examine  into 
the  truth  thereof.  And  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judge  toappoint 
three  disinterested  commissioners,  residents  of  the  said  county,  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid.  The  persons  so  appointed  shall  be,  by  the  said  judge,  sworn  to  true 
inquiry,  and  full  report  make  of  the  matters  given  them  in  charge,  which  said 
oath  shall  be  sutecribed  by  the  parties  and  certified  by  the  said  judge,  and  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  sa'd  county,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said 
commissioners  shall  thereupon  immediately  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  their  said 
duties,  and  shall  personally  examine  the  property,  fnnds,  securities,  and  endow- 
ments of  the  said  institution  alleged  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and 
shal  1  appraise  thesame  and  shall  report  facts  thns  ascertained  in  Mrriting,  duly  signed 
by  the  said  commissioners,  to  the  said  judge.  If  to  the  said  judge  it  shall  appear 
from  the  said  report  that  the  said  corporation  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
thisact.andthat  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  thotisand  dollars  or  more,  in  property, 
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fnnds,  secnrities,  or  endowments,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  pnrposes  aforesaid,  to 
be  irrevocably  and  inviolably  appropriate  thereto,  the  said  jndge  shall  indorse  said 
report  withan  order  approving  the  same,  and  shall  in  said  order  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  said  commissioners,  and  shall  direct  that  the  said  order,  together  with 
the  petition  and  oaths  and  all  other  papers  pertaining  to  the  said  matter,  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county,  and  the  said  petition,  oaths,  report,  order, 
and  other  papers  shall  be  recordeJ  by  the  said  clerk  m  the  book  of  incorporation 
provided  by  law  to  be  kept  in  his  office. 

Same— Powers,  diplomas,  etc. — That  thereupon  the  Faid  corporation  may,  by 
its  regents,  trustees,  or  other  government  officer  or  officers  thereof,  npon  the 
recommendation  of  the  facalty  of  said  institution,  issue  diplomas  and  confer 
degrees  and  honors,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act. 


NEW  YORK. 

Educational  institutions  are  chartered  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

ifr^en^s.— The  university  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate  powers  exercised  by  19 
elective  regents,  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  are  ex  officio  regents.  The  regents 
may  confer  by  diploma  under  their  seal  such  honorary  degrees  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  and  may  establish  examinations  as  to  attainments  in  learning,  and  may 
award  and  confer  suitable  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees  on  persons  who  sat- 
isfactorily meet  the  requirements  prescribed. 

Charters. — The  regents.may,  by  an  instrument  under  their  seal  and  recorded  in 
their  office,  incorporate  any  university,  college,  academy,  library,  museum,  or 
other  institution  or  association  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literatare,  art,  his- 
tory, or  other  department  of  knowledge,  under  such  name,  with  such  number  of 
trustees  or  other  managers,  and  with  such  powers,  privileges,  and  duties,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  in  all  respects  as  the  regents  may  pre- 
scribe in  conformity  to  law. 

Conditions  of  incorporation. — No  institution  shall  be  given  power  to  confer 
degrees  unless  it  shall  have  resources  of  at  least  $500,000,  and  no  institution  for 
higher  education  shall  be  incorporated  without  suitable  provision,  approved  by 
the  regents,  for  buildings,  furniture,  educational  equipment,  and  proper  mainte- 
nance. No  institution  shall  institute  or  have  any  faculty  or  department  of  higher 
education  in  any  place  or  be  given  power  to  confer  any  degree  not  specifically 
authorized  by  its  charter;  and  no  institution  of  higher  education  shall  be  incor- 
porated under  the  provisions  of  any  general  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  a 
corporation  without  grant  of  a  special  charter  on  individual  application,  and  no 
corporation  shall,  under  authority  of  any  general  act,  extend  its  business  to  include 
establishing  or  carrying  on  any  such  institution. 

Change  of  name  or  charter, — The  regents  may  at  any  time,  for  sufficient  cause, 
by  an  instrument  under  their  seal  and  recorded  in  their  office,  change  the  name, 
or  alter,  suspend,  or  revoke  the  charter  or  incorporation  of  any  institution  which 
they  might  incorporate,  if  subject  to  their  visitation  or  chartered  or  incorporated 
by  the  regents  or  under  a  general  law;  provided,  that  unless  on  unanimous  request 
of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  no  name  shall  be  changed  and  no  charter  shall 
be  altered,  nor  shall  any  rights  or  privileges  thereunder  be  suspended  or  repealed 
by  the  regents,  till  they  have  mailed  to  the  usual  address  of  every  trustee  of  the 
institution  concerned  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  a  hearing  when  any  objections 
to  the  proposed  change  will  be  considered,  and  till  ordered  by  vote  at  a  meeting  of 
the  regents  for  which  the  notices  have  specified  that  action  is  to  be  taken  on  the 
proposed  change. 

Among  the  ordinances  adopted  by  the  regents  are  the  following:  ^ 

College  defined. — An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six 
professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of  four 
full  years  of  college  grade  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  must  require  for  admis- 
sion not  less  than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  preparation  or 
its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar-school  studies. 

Degree-conferring  power. — No  charter  hereafter  granted  shall  authorize  any 
institution  to  confer  any  honorary  degree  or  any  degree  on  examination  without 
residence,  or  any  degree  on  lower  requirements  than  those  fixed  by  the  university 
ordinances  as  the  minimum  for  that  degree. 

Honorary  degrees. — The  bachelor's  degrees  in  arts,  philosophy,  science,  and  lit- 
erature, and  the  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  shall  not  be  conferred  by  the  uni- 
versity or  by  any  institution  in  this  State  causa  honoris. 
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Nonresident  degrees. — No  degree  shall  be  conferred  in  this  State  on  examination 
withont  completioD  of  a  prescribed  conAe,  of  which  at  least  on«  year  has  been 
taken  in  regular  attendance  on  the  nsaal  exercises  of  a  teaching  institntion  regis- 
tered for  that  degree. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

AM  ACT  to  provide  for  the  tncorporation  of  instttntions  of  leamintt  with  power  to  confer 
degrees  in  art,  pore  and  applied  science,  pbilosopliy.  literature,  medicine,  law,  and  theology, 
and  for  the  saperviaion  and  regulation  of  the  same,  and  proridint;  a  method  by  wliich  institu- 
tions already  incorporated  may  obtain  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  and  exempting  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act  colleges  heretofore  incorporated  by  the  courts  of  common  pleas  with 
power  to  confer  degrees  in  cases  where  such  colleges  have  at  the  time  of  tlie  passage  of  this 
act  a  specified  amount  of  capital  or  resources. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  Ac,  That  all  institutions  of  learning  hereafter  to  be 
Incorporated  as  colleges,  universities,  or  theological  seminaries  with  power  to 
confer  degrees  in  art,  pur6  and  applied  science,  philosophy,  literature,  law.  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  manner  herein- 
after set  forth,  with  general  power  as  follows: 

First.  To  have  succession  by  their  corporate  names  for  the  period  limited  by 
their  charters,  and  when  no  period  is  limited  thereby,  or  by  this  act,  perpetually, 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  general  assembly,  under  the  constitution  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Second.  To  maintain  and  defend  judicial  proceedings. 

Third.  To  make  and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Fourth.  To  hold,  purchase,  and  transfer  snch  real  and  personal  property  as  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  require,  not  exceeding  the  amount  limited  by  its  charter 
or  by  law. 

Fif  t  h.  To  appoint  and  remove  such  subordinate  officers  and  agents  as  the  business 
of  the  corporation  requires,  and  to  allow  them  suitable  compaiisiition. 

Sixth.  To  make  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  management  of  their 
property  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs. 

Seventh.  To  enter  into  any  obligation  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  their 
ordinary  affairs. 

Section  2.  Whenever  five  or  more  persons,  three  of  whom  at  least  are  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth,  shall  voluntarily  associate  themselves  together  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  college,  university,  or  theological 
seminary  with  power  to  confer  degrees  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  prepare  a  certificate 
of  such  intended  incorporation,  which  shall  set  forth: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation. 

II.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  formed. 

III.  The  place  or  places  where  its  business  is  to  be  transacted. 

IV.  The  term  for  which  it  is  to  exist. 

V.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers. 

VI.  The  number  of  its  directors,  trustees,  or  managers,  and  the  places  of  resi- 
dence of  those  who  are  chosen  as  such  for  the  first  year. 

VII.  The  amount  of  assets  in  the  possession  of  said  subscribers  which  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  conducting  said  college  or  university. 

VIII.  The  minimum  number  of  persons  whom  it  is  intended  to  regularly  employ 
as  members  of  the  faculty  of  said  corporation. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  requirements  for  admission  and  of  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  in  said  institntion. 

Section  3.  Notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  for  any  such  charter  shall  be  inserted 
in  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  printed  in  the  proper  county,  for  three 
weeks,  setting  forth  briefly  the  character  and  object  of  the  corporation  to  be  formed 
and  the  intention  to  make  application  therefor. 

Section  4.  The  said  certificate  of  incorporation  shall  be  acknowledged  by  at  least 
three  of  said  sabecribers.  and  before  the  recorder  of  deeds,  et  cetera,  of  the  county 
in  which  the  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  transacted,  to  be  their  act  and 
deed  and  for  the  purposes  therein  contained,  and  the  same  having  been  duty  cer- 
tified under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  said  recorder  of  deeds,  et  cetera,  shall  be 
presented  to  any  law  judge  of  a  court  of  common  pleas  of  said  county,  accompa- 
nied by  the  proof  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  such  application,  who  is  hereby 
required  to  peruse  and  examine  said  instruments,  and,  if  the  same  be  found  to  be 
in  proper  form  and  within  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  shall  appear  lawful  and 
not  injurious  to  the  community,  he  shaU  endorse  thereon  these  facta  and  shall 
thereupon  direct  the  prothonotary  or  clerk  of  said  court  to  transmit  to  the  super- 
istAodent  of  public  instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  a  certified  copy  of  said  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation,  together  with  the  said  endorsements  thereon. 
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Section  5.  Ko  charter  for  snch  incorporation,  with  pow«r  to  confer  degrees  as 
aforfnaid,  shall  be  granted  until  the  merits  of  the  application,  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  board  to  be  styled  the  "  College  and  Univer- 
sity ("onncil,"  which  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  namely,  the  Kovemor,  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  suuill  be  mem- 
bers ex  officio,  three  persona  selected  from  the  presiding  officers  of  nndenomina- 
tional  colleges  or  nnirersities  of  this  Commonwealth,  three  persons  selected  from 
the  presiding  officers  of  denominational  colleges  or  nnirersities  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  throe  persons  holding  official  relationship  to  common  schools  of  the 
State.  Those  who  are  not  ex  officio  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  term  of  fonr  years. 

Section  6.  No  institution  shall  be  chartered  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees, 
unless  it  has  assets  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  build- 
ings, apparatus,  and  endowments  for  the  exclnsive  purpose  of  promoting  instruc- 
tion, and  nnless  the  faculty  consists  of  at  least  six  regular  professors  who  devote 
all  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  its  college  or  university'  clast^es,  nor  shall  any 
bac\  alanreate  degree  in  art,  science,  philosophy  or  literature  be  conferred  upon 
any  student  who  has  not  completed  a  college  or  nniversity  conrse  covering  fonr 
venrs.  Thestandard  of  admission  to  these  four  year  coursesor  to  advanced  classes 
In  these  courses  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  council. 

Section  7.  Upon  receipt  of  said  certified  copy  of  certificate  of  incorporation  as 
directed  in  section  four  of  this  act,  the  said  superintendent  of  public  instraction 
shall,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  cause  said  "college  and  nniversity  cooncil " 
to  be  convened  at  snch  time  and  place  as  he  may  designate,  and  said  council  shall 
thereupon  hear  and  consider  said  application,  and  if  the  conrse  of  instruction 
and  standard  of  admission  to  said  institutica  and  the  composition  of  the  faculty 
sh:ill  appear  to  said  council  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  educational  needs  of  the 
parlicniar  localily  in  which  the  prc^K>sed  institution  is  to  be  situated  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  large  are  likely  to  be  met  by  the  granting  of  said  applica- 
tion, the  said  council  shall  thereupon  cauae  to  be  Midorsed  on  said  application 
or  certificate  its  findings  and  its  approval  of  the  same,  together  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  law  judge  or  court  before  whom  the  same  was  originally 
presented  that  the  same  be  granted.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  council,  the  said 
application  should  not  bo  granted,  it  shall  endorse  theroou  its  findings,  and  its 
disapproval  of  the  same  with  a  recommendation  that  said  application  be  refused. 
The  said  certified  copy  of  said  certificate  shall,  with  the  endorsements  thereon, 
thereupon  be  returned  to  the  said  law  judge  or  court,  who,  in  finally  passing  upon 
the  application,  shall  be  gui  led  in  his  decree  by  the  finding  of  the  collie  and  uni- 
versity council.  In  case  the  law  judge,  after  giving  his  consideration  to  tue  find- 
ings of  the  said  cotmcil,  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  application  in 
view  of  all  the  facts,  he  shall  approve  the  same  and  order  and  decree  that,  upon 
the  recording  of  said  certificate  with  the  recommendation  of  said  council  and  a 
copy  of  said  order  of  court  in  the  recorders  office  aforesaid,  the  snbscribersthereto 
and  their  associates  and  snccessc^a  shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  and  upon 
tlie  terms  therein  stated,  and  thenceforth  the  persons  named  therein  and  subscrib- 
ing the  same,  and  their  associates  and  succesf.ors  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the 
name  therein  given.  In  case  of  the  disapproval  of  said  application  by  the  conncih 
aforesaid,  the  proposed  charter  shall  not  be  granted. 

Section  8.  In  thp  transaction  of  business  of  said  ''college  and  university  coun- 
cil" the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof  shall  be  required. 

Section  9.  All  institutions  chartered  nnder  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  visitation 
and  inspection  by  representatives  of  the  council,  and  if  any  one  of  them  shall  fail 
to  keep  up  the  required  standard  the  court  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
council,  revoke  the  power  to  confer  degrees. 

Section  10.  The  council  shall  meet  regularly  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  pre- 
ceding the  biennial  session  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  submit  to  that  body  a  bien- 
nial rep(»'t  upon  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania:  said  report  to  be  printed  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction. 

Siiotion  11.  Any  college,  nniversity  or  tlieological  seminary,  heretofore  incor- 
poriited  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  may  apply  to  any  law  judv.e  of  any 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the  business  of  snch  corporation  is 
transacted  for  amendments  to  its  charter,  enabling  it  to  confer  degrees  in  like 
manner  as  institutions  originally  incorporated  under  this  act,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion therefor  it  shall  follow  the  requirements  of  this  act  in  respect  of  applications 
for  original  charters  of  incorporation  and  the  methotl  of  pro  edure  prescribed 
there.'or.  Such  applications  for  amendments  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  saoie 
authorities  and  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  this  act  for  the  original  incor- 
poration of  colleges,  universities,  and  theological  seminaries.    No  such  amendment 
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shall  be  afranted,  however,  nnleas  the  institntion  applyixif;  therefor  shall  bring 
itself  within  the  proTisioDs  of  this  act  as  f  ally  as  is  required  in  the  granting  of 
original  charters  under  this  act. 

Section  13.  When  a  ccdlege  or  theological  seminary  has  heretofore  been  incor- 
porated by  special  act  of  assembly,  it  may  obtain  the  power  to  confer  degrees  from 
theconrts,  as  above  set  forth,  provided  it  has  invested  fnnds  amonntin;;  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act.  This  act  further- 
more shall  not  impair  the  authority  of  colleges  heretofore  incorporated-  by  such 
courts  of  common  pleas  with  power  to  confer  degrees  in  cases  where  sach  instita- 
tions  have  property  or  capital,  at  the  timeof  the  passage  of  this  act,  of  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  which  shall,  withm  three  monthsafter  the  passage 
of  this  act,  file  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  this  Commonwealth 
a  sworn  statement  that  the  assets  held  by  them  individually  for  the  pnrpose  of 
promoting  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  human  learning  amount  to  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor  shall  this  act  impair  the  anthority  of  uni- 
versities similarly  incorporated  by  the  courts  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees  in 
cases  where  such  institutions  possess  property  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act  amounting  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  which  shall, 
within  three  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  file  with  the  superintendent  of 
public  instrnction  of  this  Commonwealth  a  sworn  statement  that  the  assets  held  by 
them  individually  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  human  learning  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thoosand  dollars;  none  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  however,  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  institutions 
possessing  capital  stock  and  established  for  the  porpoees  of  private  profit  or  gain. 

Approved— The  2Cth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1895. 

TEXAS. 

Private  corporations  may  be  created  by  the  voluntary  association  of  three  or 
more  persons  for  the  support  of  any  benevolent,  charitable,  educational,  or  mis- 
sionary undertaking. 

The  charter  of  an  intended  corporation  must  be  subscribed  by  three  or  more 
persons,  two  of  whom  at  least  must  be  citizens  of  the  State,  and  must  be  acknowl- 
edged by  them  before  an  officer  duly  authorized  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds. 
Married  women  may  be  subscribers  to  charters. 

Snch  charter  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall 
record  the  same  at  length  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pnrpose,  and  retain  the 
original  on  file  iti  his  office.  A  copy  of  the  charter,  or  of  the  record  thereof  certi- 
fied under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  creation  of  the  uor- 
poratioE. 

The  existence  of  the  corporation  shall  date  from  the  filing  of  the  charter  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be 
evidence  of  snch  filin;?. 

The  president,  professors,  or  principals  shall  constitute  the  faculty  in  academy, 
college,  or  university  corporations,  and  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  directors  or  trustees  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  students,  and  to  saspend  and  expel  offenders,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  directors  or  trustees  named  in  the  charter,  as  retjuired  by  this  title,  of  any 
college,  academy,  university,  or  other  corporation  to  promote  education,  and  their 
successors,  may  make  all  necessary  by-laws,  elect  and  employ  officers,  provide  for 
filling  vacancies,  appoint  and  remove  professors,  teachers,  agents,  etc.,  and  fix 
their  compensation,  confer  degrees,  and  do  and  perform  any  and  all  necessary 
acts  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  corporation. 

Such  corporations  may  procare,  to  be  nsed  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  education, 
shops,  tools,  and  machinerj'.  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  necessary  build- 
ings for  carrying  on  their  mechanical  and  agricultural  operations. 

Any_snch  corporation  may  convert  its  property,  except  when  held  upon  some 
special  trust,  into  stock  or  scholarships,  and  file  a  certificate  of  their  action,  as 
required  in  the  case  ot  an  increase  of  capital  stock  of  a  corporation.  Such  conver- 
sion can  only  take  place  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders. 

The  directors  of  any  such  corporation,  whose  property  is  held  not  as  stock  but 
upon  trust  or  by  devise,  donation,  gift,  or  subscription,  shall  not  contract  debts 
beyond  the  means  of  the  corporation.  If  they  do  contract  debts  to  a  larger  amonnt, 
they  shall  be  held  individually  liable  for  the  same  after  the  means  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  exhausted. 

Any  such  corporation  may,  by  a  vote  of  three-fonrths  of  the  directors,  or  if  the 
same  is  owned  in  shares  of  stock,  then  by  a  vote  of  thre>fourths  of  the  stock- 
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holders  change  the  loctation  and  name  of  the  institntion  and  transfer  the  effects 
thereof  to  where  removed,  or  may  apply  the  property  thereof  to  other  purposes  of 
edncatiou  than  those  named  in  the  original  charter  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

Joint  stock  companies  may  be  incorporated  for  aniversities.  colleges,  academies, 
seminaries,  schools,  or  institates,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  any  branch  or 
branches  of  nsefnl  information  or  learning  or  promoting  religion,  morality, 
military  science,  or  discipline. 

The  charter  is  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  presentation  to  him  of 
an  agreement  signed  by  not  less  than  five  persons,  stating  the  name  of  the  corpo- 
ration, its  purpose,  location,  duration,  and  certain  information  concerning  the 
stock.  The  agreement  must  be  acknowledged  before  a  justice,  notary,  or  judge, 
and  must  show  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  stock  has  been  paid  in  good 
faith. 

WISCONSIN. 

Three  or  more  adnlt  persons,  residents  of  the  State,  may  form  a  corporation  few 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  use  of  schools,  high  schools,  academies,  semi- 
naries, colleges,  and  universities,  or  for  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  music. 

Any  such  corporation  may  be  formed,  to  have  a  capital  stock  divisible  into  shares 
or  without  any  capital  stock,  upon  snch  plan  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

In  order  to  form  such  a  cori>oration,  the  persons  desiring  to  do  so  shall  make, 
sign,  and  acknowledge  written  articles,  containing: 

1.  A  declaration  that  they  associate  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  corporation 
under  the  revised  statutes,  and  of  the  business  or  purposes  thereof. 

2.  The  name  and  location  of  such  corporation. 

3.  The  capital  stock  if  any,  the  number  of  shares,  and  the  amount  of  each  share. 

4.  The  designation  of  general  officers  and  of  the  number  of  directors,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  three. 

5.  The  principal  duties  of  the  several  general  officers  respectively. 

6.  The  method  and  conditions  upon  which  members  shall  he  accepted,  discharged, 
or  expelled. 

7.  Such  other  provisions  or  articlesas  they  may  deem  propei  to  be  therein  inserted 
for  the  iuterestof  snch  corporation  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  thereof. 

Snch  original  articles,  or  a  true  copy  thereof  verified  as  such  by  the  affidavits 
of  twoof  theaignersthereof,  shall  b©  recorded  by  the  register  of  deedsof  the  county 
in  which  such  corporation  is  located,  and  no  corporation  shall,  until  such  articles 
be  so  left  for  record,  have  legal  existence.  A  like  verified  copy  shall,  within  thirty 
days,  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  for  a  failure  so  to  do  each  signer  of 
any  such  articles  shall  forfeit  $25.  The  certificate  of  corporation  is  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  state. 

Any  corporation  formed  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  high 
schools,  academies,  seminaries,  colleges,  or  universities,  or  for  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  music,  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  and  regulate  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion therein,  and  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usnally 
cenferred  by  similar  institutions,  or  as  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion prescribed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,"  MADE  BY  A  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Department  of  Superintendence: 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee,  consisting  of  the nndersigned  and  Messrs.  James 
MacAIister  and  Gtoorge  P.  Brown,  holding  over  from  the  last  year,  conclude  their 
report'  on  statistics  by  offering,  first,  a  list  of  the  items  which,  in  their  opinion, 
shonld  be  collected  to  show' the  workings  of  a  school  system.  i 

They  have  arranged  these  items  in  three  classes.  The  first  class  includes  the 
essential  data  which  should  be  taken  every  year,  and  from  all  schools.  This  first 
list  contains  the  essential  and  indispensable  items  for  every  annual  report. 

■  From  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  held  in  » 
Broolciyn,  N.  Y.,  Febniarr,  1802.    Tlie  appendices  hare  been  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged. 

«  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  MADE  IN  FEBRUARY,  1891. 

Gknti^emen:  Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidoriog  and  reporting  on  the  subject  of  School  Statistics,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  pre- 
liminary report,  setting  forth  the  results  of  their  studies  on  the  subject,  and  postponing  for 
another  meeting,  or  for  the  worlc  of  another  committee,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  the  completion 
of  the  details  of  a  scheme  of  statistics  which  will  afford  the  data  required  for  a  comparative 
study  of  domestic  and  foreign  educational  systems. 

Your  committeu  would  first  coll  attention  to  the  object  and  purpose  uf  collection  of  statistics, 
which  they  conceive  to  be  the  following: 

Statistics  reveal  the  nature  and  ofiSciency  of  the  powers  and  forces  involved  in  a  process. 
Forces  and  powers  are  revealed  in  their  reoDlts.  Their  results  are  of  little  moment,  if  dead 
results,  except  as  they  Indicate  what  the  living  power  has  been  and  still  is.  In  matters  of  edu- 
cation we  inquire  into  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  educative  process,  and  learn  tltis  by  a  quan- 
titative study  of  the  means  employed  and  the  resnlts  obtained.  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  at  the 
outset,  tliat  the  quantities  given  by  our  statistical  tables  can  have  no  signiSrance  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  qualitative  elements  involved.  We  pass  over  at  once  from  the  how  many  tothe 
what  kind.  We  seek,  again,  new  quantitative  data  that  may  indicate  the  quality,  but  we  never 
reach  quantitative  data  that  are  significant  in  and  for  themselves. 

Your  committee  would  suggest  as  the  four  principal  heads  under  which  school  statistics  may 
be  grouped: 

First.  Attendance  of  pupils. 

Second.  Course  of  study. 

Third.  Teaching  forces  and  appliances. 

Fourth.  Support— revenue  and  expenditures. 

Under  these  four  heads  they  would  group  the  following  details: 

I. 

Statistics  of  attendance  should  answer  questions  like  the  following— 
(a)  How  many! 
(6)  How  long? 
(c)  Who? 
That  is  to  say:  (1)  How  many  pupils  in  the  aggregate?    (2)  How  many  relatively  to  the 
entire  population?    (3)  How  many  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  school  age,  say  5  to  21, 6 
to  14,  or  some  other  imrlod  agreed  upon?    Then  this  item  should  bo  further  defined  in  five 
items:  (1)  Bow  many  enrolled  during  the  annual  session  of  school?    (2)  How  many  as  average 
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The  second  list  contains  the  more  important  of  what  we  may  call  occasional  statin- 
tics,  and  should  not  be  expected  every  year,  perhaps,  nor  from  all  schools.     A 


belonging!  (3>  How  many  in  octoal  aTemco  daily  atteniloQce;  (4)  Bow  many  were  Oro)>|>o<l 
and  afterwards  readmitted?    (J)  Tlie  number  of  cases  of  tardmcss 

Under  the  second  item  of  attendance  ( 7/oio  long?)  wo  wish  the  nnmlwr  of  daily  Kchool  .■.p-isl.nn 
tortile  year,  and  thebonrsof  a  school  session,  the  length  and  honrof  recovsesnud  intermisssions. 

Under  the  third  item  of  Wliof  we  Isclnue  sacb  items  as— 

(1)  Howmany  of  eachsext 

(2)  How  many  at  each  year  of  age,  and  the  average  age? 

(3)  Race. 

(4)  Bow  many  born  in  the  town  or  State  where  the  scltool  Is  situated? 

(5)  How  many  born  in  other  parts  of  the  same  natton? 
(S)  How  many  t>om  abroad? 

(')  Occupotions  of  parents. 

II. 

Under  the  second  of  onr  four  chief  heads  we  should  aslc  for  statistics  regarding  tlio  c'uur»o  of 
study,  and  thus  determine  by  thii  grade  of  schools  as  follows: 

(0)  Kindergarten. 

(b)  Primary  and  grammar  schooL 

(c)  Secondary  education. 

(d)  Higher  education. 

We  should  ask  very  carefully  as  to  the  relations  of  these  items  to  the  first  cbus  of  items,  espe- 
cially age,  sex,  and  aTcrage  attendance. 

The  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  secondary  schools  by  the 
following  tests:  The  introduction  of  algebra,  or  of  an  ancient  or  modern  language,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.  The  higher  course  of  study  should  bo  marked  by 
analytic  mathematics,  or  by  logical  and  philosophical  studies,  or  by  adranced  language  stndip^. 

HI. 

The  third  general  head,  "  The  teaching  forces  and  appliances,"  includes  - 
(t)  Buildings  and  accommodations. 

(2)  Size  of  schools  nudor  one  principal  teacher  <or  else  number  of  pupila  per  teacher). 

(3)  Number  of  teochers. 

(4)  Supervision. 

(5)  Means  of  training  teachers. 

(6)  Examinations  of  teachers. 

(7)  Methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  used  by  teachers. 

IV. 

The  fo-.irtU  general  head,  "The  support  of  schools,"  includes — 

(1)  Rkve.nce.    Items  of. 

(a)  Receipts  from  State  and  local  taxation. 

(6)  Receipts  from  funds  or  productive  property. 

(c)  Receipts,  if  any,  from  tuition. 

(2)  ExPENDITCnES. 

(a)  For  teachers'  salaries,  inclnding  supervision. 

(6)  Incidentals,  Including  janitor  hire,  fuel,  apparatus,  and  other  current  cxiwncos. 
(e)  Permanent  investments,  inclnding  building  and  repairs. 
Your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  imjwrtsncc  of  a  detailed  discus-sion  of  tho  iis  ■  to 
be  made  of  these  several  items,  in  studying  the  efifective  forces  of  eddcRtlon.il  systemi,  r.:y\  in 
comparing  one  with  another.  Such  discns-sion  is  not  here  attempted,  but  i:(  auguestfd  a.s  a  iirojicr 
subject  of  a  supplementary  report.  Moreover,  your  committee  have  obwrvcd  the  prime  mics- 
sity  for  such  a  definition  of  the  several  items  as  to  prevent  misunderstanding.  Adcscrti>tion  of 
the  best  methods  of  Iceoping  and  tabulating  the  several  items  would  also  be  a  very  nwful  aiUIi- 
tion  to  such  a  report. 

lu  dealing  with  reports,  not  merely  reports  from  a  foreign  country,  but  with  reports  from 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  your  committee  has  been  impressed  with  tlio  ncrchsity 
of  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  tabulating  statistics.  There  should  be  a  careful  coll.ition  of  all 
terms  and  designations  used  bore  and  abroad,  and  so  minute  a  description  given  of  the  iiror<-s:;c'3 
of  ascertaining  the  data  under  the  several  heads,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  each.  Without  this  accurate  information  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  comparative 
study  of  school  systems. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Barkis. 
Jas.  MacAlistek. 
Oborok  p.  Brown. 
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State  saparintsndant  may,  for  example,  collect  atatiutics  one  year  regarding  the 
p]ace  of  nativity  of  pupils  and  parents,  another  year  he  may  take  occnpatioqs, 
and  another  year  be  may  collect  items  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  teaching 
force. 

In  oar  third  list  we  have  incladed  still  less  essential  items,  which  may  be  col- 
lected! at  still  rarer  intervals. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  given  a  tabular  summary  showing  in  detail  the  items 
actually  collected  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  side  by  side  with  it  an 
exhibit  of  the  statistical  items  collected  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe.  As 
theso  details  can  not  be  read  before  au  audience,  your  committee  submit  the  same 
for  printing  in  an  appendix,  hoping  that  they  will  be  found  useful  to  State  oflScers 
in  the  preparation  of  their  forms  and  blanks  for  collecting  these  returns. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 


Appendix  I. 
SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
I.  Fundamental  Items. 

1.  Number  of  children  of  legral  school  uge,  ciasslBed  hj  ntce  and  s«x  (school  population). 

ft,  White  males. 

b.  White  females. 

c.  Colored  mules. 

d.  Colored  females. 

Note.  —These  letters,  a,  b,  e,  d,  are  used  In  these  tables  always  to  indicate  race  or  sex  as  here 
Indicated. 

2.  Number  of  pnpils  enrolled  on  the  school  registers  (exclndins  duplicate  registrations), 
classiSod  by  race  and  sex  (a  +  b  +  c  +  d). 

Note.— The  plus  sign  (+),  when  used,  indicates  that  the  items  between  which  it  is  placed 
are  taken  separately.  Thus,  a  +  b  means  that  the  white  males  and  white  females  are  Klvon  sepa- 
rately.   Where  this  plus  sign  is  omitted,  the  items  are  not  griven  separately  in  the  reports. 

3.  Average  daily  attendance  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

4.  Average  length  of  school  year  (days  or  momths). 

5.  Number  of  teachers,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

0.  Number  of  pupils  receiving  kindergarten  instruction,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

7.  Number  of  pupils  receiving  elementary  Instruction  (including  kindergarten  pupils),  cla.s.si- 
fled  by  race  and  sex. 

K.  Number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instmctton,  classifled  by  race  and  sex. 

0.  Number  of  students  receiving  higher  instruction,  including  colleges,  schools  of  medicine, 
theology,  law,  technology,  classified  by  race  and  sex. 

10.  Number  of  students  in  special  schools,  classified  by  race  and  sex,  including  trade  schools, 
evening  schools  of  all  kinds,  manual  training  schools,  schools  for  the  defective  and  dependent 
cla.ssoH,  reform  school?,  commercial  schools,  and  nurses'  training  schools. 

11.  Number  of  buildings  used  as  scboolhouses. 

12.  Total  seating  capacity  of  such  buildings  (number  of  pupils  that  can  be  accommodated). 

13.  Value  of  all  property  used  for  school  purposes. 

14.  Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers,  classifled  by  race  and  sex. 
I'l.  Total  school  revenue. 

(1)  Income  from  productive  funds  and  rents. 

(2)  State  school  fund. 

(3)  Local  taxes. 

(4)  Other  sources. 
10.  Total  expenditure. 

(1)  Salaries  of  teachers  (including  supervision). 

(2)  Other  current  expenses. 

(3)  Permanent  expenditure  (for  buildings,  grounds,  etc.). 
17.  Amount  of  permanent  invested  funds. 
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II.  Less  Essential  but  Desirable  Items. 


18.  Age  clafieifl<«tion  of  pnpils  enrolled. 

(1)  Number  oC  pupils  under  Hix. 

(2)  Number  of  pnpils  between  six  and  seven,  etc. 

«  «  «  «  •  '         • 

(11)  Number  of  pnpils  between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

(13)  Number  of  pupils  over  sixteen. 
10.  Number  of  cases  of  tardiness. 
2U.  (1)  Number  of  pupils  born  within  the  State. 

(2)  Number  of  pnpils  born  in  other  States. 

(3)  Nnmbrr  of  pnpils  bom  In  foreign  conntrlea. 

21.  Occupation  of  parents. 

(1)  Agents. 

(2)  Bankers  and  brokers. 

(3)  Clerks  and  salesmen. 

(4)  Domestic  servants  and  waiter*. 

(5)  Draymen  and  teamsters. 

(6)  Farmers. 

(7)  Factory  and  mill  operatives. 

(8)  Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepOM. 

(9)  Laborers  (unskilled). 

(10)  Manufacturers. 

(11)  Mariners  and  boatmen. 

(12)  Mechanics  and  artisans. 

(13)  Miners  and  quarrymen. 

(U)  Merchants,  traders,  and  dealers, 

(15)  Professionals. 

(16)  Public  oflScials  and  employees. 

(17)  Railroad  employees. 

(18)  Seamstresses. 

(19)  Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders. 

(20)  Unclassified. 

22.  Average  number  belonging,  including  temporary  abeemt«es. 

23.  Number  of  pnpils  in  each  branch  of  study. 

24.  (1)  Average  age  of  kindergarten  pnpila 

(2)  Average  age  of  elementary  pupils. 

(3)  Average  age  of  secondary  pupils. 

(4)  Average  age  of  higher  pupils. 
(.5)  Average  ago  of  special  pupils. 

26.  (1)  Number  of  normal  schools. 

(2)  Enrollment  in  normal  department. 

(3)  Average  attendance . 

(4)  Number  of  teachers. 

(5)  Expenses. 

in.  Occasional  Items. 

36.  (1)  Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  less  than  two  years. 

(2)  Number  from  two  to  five  years. 

(3)  Ntunber  over  five  years. 

27.  (1)  Number  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates. 
(2)  Number  who  are  certified. 

28.  (1)  Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools. 

(2)  Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  nniversities  and  colleges. 

(3)  Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  high  schools,  academies,  etc. 

(4)  Number  of  teachers  who  have  received  only  an  elementary  education, 
sn.  Number  of  pupils  dropped  and  readmitted  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

30.  Number  of  hours  in  each  school  session. 

31.  Length  of  recesses  or  intermissions,  and  time  of  beginning. 
:)2.  Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment. 

33.  Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  next  higher  grade. 
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Appendix  II. 

An  exhibit  showing  which  o{  the  essential  items  ennmerated  in  Appendix  I  are  reported  by 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  by  leading  foreign  nations. 

I.  The  United  States. 

Alabama.— 1.  ab -I- cd  (enumeration  made  on  alternate  years).  2.  ab-fcd.  3.ab+cd.   4.  ab+cd. 

5.  a+b+c+d.    14.  ab  +  od.    15.  (1)  + (2) +  (4);  (3)  is  imperfectly  given.    16.  (2)  and  (3)  are 

only  reported  in  city  districts.    23.    25. 
ABIZONA.-1.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    8.    4.    6.  a  +  b.    8.    13.    14.  a+b.    15.    16. 
ARKANSAS.— 1.  a  +  b+c  +  d-   2.  a  +  b+c  +  d.    8.ab+cd.    4.   5.  a  +  b  +  c+d.    11.    la    14.ac+bd. 

K.    16.    17. 
Camfob.sia-1.  a  +  b+c  +  d.    2.  ac  +  bd.    8.    4.    6.  a  +  b.    T.    8.    11.    13.    14.  a+b.    15.    16.   22. 

25.    27.    28. 
Ck>LORADO.— 1.  a+b.    2.  a  +  b.    3.    4.    5.  a  +  b.    7.    8.    11.    12.    13.    14.  a+b.    16.    16. 
CoNKEcncOT.-l.    2."  8.    4.    6.  a  +  b.    «.    II.    12.    18.    14.  a  +  b.    15.    16.    IT.    26. 
Dbi.aware.-I.  a  +  b.    2.  a  +  b.    3.    4.    6.  a+b.    la    14.  a+b.    16.    16.    23. 
District  OF  Columbia.— 2.  a+b+c+d.    8.  ab+cd.    4.    6.  a  +  b+c+d.    6.    7.   8.   10.   11.   14. 

ab+cd.    15.    16.    22.    25.  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4). 
PLOH1DA.-1.  ab+cd.    2.  a  +  b  +  c+d.     a  ab  +  cd.     4.  ab  +  od.     6.  a+b+o  +  d.     11.     la  14. 

a+b+c+d.    15.    16.    17.    23. 
Gborgia.—I.  a+b+c+d  (enumeration  every  .5th  year).   2.  a+b+c+d.    3.  ab+cd.    5  a+b+c+d.' 

15.  16.    23. 

lOABO.-l.  a+b+c+d.    2.  a+b.    a    4.    5.  a+b.    II.    15.    16. 
■  Illinois.-!,  a+b.    2.  a+b.    a    4.    5.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    U.    la     14.  a+b.    1.5.    16.    17.    25.  (1)  (2) 

(3)  (4)  (5).    27. 
IKDIANA.-I.  a+b+c+d.    2.  a+b.    a    4.    5.  a+b.    U.    la    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    26. 
loWA.-l.  a+b.    2.    a    4.    8.  a+b.    11.    la    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    17.    26.  (1)  (2).    27.  (1)  (2). 
Kansas. -1.  a+b+c+d.    2.  a+b+c+d.    a  ab+cd.    4.    5.  a+b.    11.   IB.   14.  a+b.    15.    16.    17.   27. 
Kentucky.-I.  a+b+c+d.    2  a+b+c+d.    3.  a+b+c+d.    i,  ab+cd.     5.  a+b+c+d.    7.    8.    11. 

la    14.  a+b+c+d.    15.    16.    17.    23.  (1)  (4).    Za.    28.  (1).    27.  (1)  (2).    28.  (1). 
Louisiana.-!.    &  a+b+c+d.    a  ab+cd.    4.  ab+od.    6.  a+b+c+d.    11.    14.  a+b+c+d.   15.   16. 
UAINE.-1.    2.    a    4.    6.  a+b.    8.    11.    13.    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    23.    25. 
HARTLAND.-2.  ab+cd.    a  ab+cd.    4.  ab+cd.    5.  a+b+c+d.    IL    15.    16.    2a 
Hassachusbtts.-!.    2.    a    4.    5.  a-fb.    S.    14.  a+b.    IS.    16.    17.    22.    26.    28.(1). 
HiCHiQAN.-l.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    6.  a+b.    11.    12.    la    14.  a+b.    15.    16. 
Minnesota.-!.    2.    a    4.    6.  a+b.    11.    la    14.  a+b.    !.■>.    W.    17.    2a  (!)  (2)  (3). 
HIS8IS8IPPI.— 1.  a+b+o+d.    2.  a+b+c+d.    3.  a+b+c+d.    4.  ab+cd.    5.  a+b+c+d.    11.    la    14. 

a+b+c+d.    16.    16.    17.    27.  (1)  (2). 
Missouri.-!,  a+b+c+d.    2.  a+b+o+d.    a   4.   5.   13.   18.    14.  ab+cd.    16.   16.    17.   27.  b.    28.  (1). 
Montana.-!,  a+b.    2.    a    4.    R  a+b.    11.    la    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    IT.    28.  (!). 
Nebraska.-!,  ac+bd.    2.  ac+bd.    a    4.    5.  ac+bd.    7.    8.    11.    la    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    17.    27. 

(1)  (2). 
Nevada.-!,  ac+bd.    2  ac+bd.    a    4.    6.  a+b.    11.    la    14.  a+b.    1.5.    16.    !T.    22.    26.  (1). 
New  Hampshire. -1.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    8.    4.    6.  a+b.    11.    U.    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    22.    26.(1). 
New  Jersey.— 1.  a+b+c+d.    2.  ac+bd.   a    4.    6.  ac+bd.    11.    12.    la    14.  ac+bd,    15.    16.    17. 

la    27.  (1)  (2). 
New  Mexico.-!.   2.   a   4.   6.  a+b.    la    15.    16. 

New  YORK.-I.    2.    a    4.    5.  a+b.    11.    la    14.    15.    16.    26.    27.  (!)  (2). 
North  Carolina.—!,  a+b+c+d.    2.  a+b+o+d.    a  ab+cd.    4.    6.  a+b+c+d.    11.    la    14. 

a+b+c+d.    15.    16.    2a 
Korth  Dakota.—!,  a+b.    2.  a+b.    a    4.    6.  a+b.    a    11.    la    14.  a+b.    16.    16.    17.    23. 
Ohio.-!,  a+b.    2.  ac+bd.    a.  ac+bd.    4.    6.  a+b.    S.    11.    la    14.  a^l-b.    la    W.    17.    23 
Oreqon.-I.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    a  a+b.    4.    6.  a+b.    IL    la    14.  a+b.    16.    16.    17.    23.    27.  (1)  (2). 
PBSNSTLVAN1A.-1.    2.  a+b.    a  ab.    4.    &  a+b.    1!.    la    14.  a+b.    15.    la    28.  (!)  (4).    27.  (1) 

(2).    28.  (!)  (2)  (8). 
Bhodb  IsLANO.-l.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    a  ab.    4.   6.  a+b.    a  a+b.    a  a+b.    11.    la    15.    la   17.   2a 
South  Carolina.— 2.  a+b+c+d.    3.  a+b+c+d.    4.    6.  a+b+c+d.     11.    13.     14.  ac+bd.     1.1. 

16.  23. 

South  Dakota.-!,  a+b.    2.  a+b.    a  ab.    4.    6.  a+b.     !L    12.    la    14.  a+b.     IS.    la    23.    27. 

(!)  (2). 
Tennessee.-!,  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  8.  ab+od.  4.  6.  a+b+c+d.  11.  13.  14.  a+b+c+d. 

15.  la  23. 
Texas.-!,  a+b+c+d.  2.  a+b+c+d.  4.  6.  ab+cd.  11.  12.  la  14.  a+b+c+d.  1.5.  16.  17. 

S3.  28.  (!)  (2). 
U»AH.-!.  a+b.  2.  a+b.  a  4.  6.  a+b.  la  14.  a+b.  1.1.  16.  23. 
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Vebmost.-I.  o+b.    3.  a+b.    3.    4.    5.  a+b.    7.    8.    IL    la    U.  a+b.    15.    !«.    17.    18.    13. 
VlBoiNiA.-l.  a+b+ci-d.    2.  a+b+c+d.     8.  a+b+c+d.    4.    5.  a+b+c+d.    8.  ab+cd.    II.    12. 

ab+cd.    13.    11.  ac+bd.,15.    18.    17.    18.    21.    2j.    27.  U)  (2). 
W.vsHiKOTOM.— 1.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    a  a+b.    4    5  a+b.    7.    8.    II.    12.    13.    U.  a+b.    IS.    IC.    17. 

27.  (I)  <3) 
West  ViROiNiA.-l.  a+bfo+d.     2.  a+b+c+d.    3.  a+b+c+d.    4.     6.  a+b+-c+d.    11.     \3.     14. 

a+b+c+d.    15.    10.    17.    23.    27. 
WiscoNSiN.-l.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    5  a+b.    8.    U.    12.    li    14.  a+b.    15.    16.    17. 

II.    Foreign  Countries. 

Canada— England. -1.  ab.    2    a+b     3    a+b.     4      5.   a+b.     6.  a  +  b.     7.  a+b.     12.     14.  a+b 

(roarly).    15.    lii.    IS.  ab  (a+b  in  some  citios).    23.    25.    26  (In  some  cities).    27.    28. 
ScOTLA.ND.— 1.  ab.    2.  a+b.    3.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.   6.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a  +  b.    12.    It.  a+b  (avor- 

ago  annual  salary).    15.    16.    18  ab.    23.    25.    27.    28. 
FaANCE.-l.  a+b.     2.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.     G   a  +  b.    7.  a+b.     8.  a+b.    0.  ab.     11.    14     15.     1&    18. 

21  (Parte).    25.    38.    80.    31. 
Italy.— 1.  ab.    2.  a+b.    4  (by  months).    5.  a+b.    6.  ab  (report?  infant  schools  which  include 

Froobcllan  methods  and  a  fo7  kindergartens  in  the  largest  cities).    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    9.  ab. 

10.  a+b.    II.    14.  a +b  (reports  maximnm  and  minimnm  annual  salary ,1.    IS.    10.    25.  a+b. 

27.  a+b  (reports  namborscertifled).    23.  a+b  (reports  ijrradnatcs  of  normals).    30.    8L 
Nm'iisiii.ANOS.— 1.    ab.    2.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    7.  a  Fb  (Ijindorgartcns  not  inclnded).    8.  a+b.    9. 

a+b.    10.  a+b.    11.    14.  ab  (reports  maximum  and  mluimnm  annnal  salary).    15.    16.    23. 

a+b.    25.  a+b.    27.  afb.    28.  a+b  (reports  gradoatcs  of  normals).    33.  ab. 
Spain.— 1.  nb.    2.  a+b.    3.  a+b.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b  (liindergartons  not  included).    8.  a+b.    S»  (in 

part).    10  (in  part).    11.    14.  a+b  (reports  maximnm  and  minimum  annnal  salary).    1.5.    IS.^ 

25.  a+b.    27.  ab  (reports  nnmbers  cerHfled,  and  those  certificated).    28.  ab  (reports  gradu- 
ates with  normal  cortiilcates).    30.    31. 
Norway.— 1.  ab.    2.  a+b.    4  (reports  number  of  weeks).    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b  (kindergarteni  not 

included).    8.  a+b.    0.  ab.    1.5.    16.    25.  ab.    28.  ab  (reports  graduates  of  normal  schools  and 

academies).    30.    31. 
Sweden.— 1.  ab.    2.  a+b.    4  (by  weeks).    5.   a+b.    7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).    8. 

a+b.    9.  ab.    10.  a+b.    11.    14.  a+b  (reports  maximum  and  minimum  annual  salary).    15. 

16.  18.  ab.    23.  ab  (reports  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  branch  in  secondary  schools),    a.  a+b 
(reports  separate  schools  for  the  sexes).    30.    31.    33.  ab. 

Russia.— 1.  ab.    2.  a+b.    5.  ab.    7.  a+b  (kindergartens  not  included).    8.  a+b.    0.  a+b.    10. 

a+b.    15.    16.    25.  a+b. 
Prussia. -I.  a+b.    2.  a+b  (every  fifth  year).    4.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    9.  a+b.    11.    IS. 

10.    17  (every  third  year).    2.5.    27  (partially).    38.    30. 
SAXONY.-l.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    9.  ab.    10.  ab.    II.    15.    16.    17 (every 

third  year).    20  (regarding  language  spoken).    25.    27  (partially).    28.    3Qi 
WWitTSMDERa.-l.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    3.  a+b.    9.  ab.    10.  ab.    11.    15.    18.    17 

(only  partially).    25  (partially).    27.    2S.    30. 
Bavaria.-I.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    9.    II.    IS.    16.    17.    25.    27.    28.    30. 
Hambuko.-I.  a+b.    3.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a  +  b.    10.  ab.    11.    15.    18.    17.   2J.   27.   28. 
Bremen.-I.  a+b.    2.  ahb.    4.    5.  a+b     7  a  +  b.    8.  a+b.    10.  ab.    II.    15.    16.    25.    27^    28. 
LiTI-.ECK.-I.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    10.  ab.    II.    15.    16     35.    27.    28. 
A>rsTi!i,v.-l.  a+b.    2.  a+b.    4.    5.  a+b    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    9.  ab.    10.    U.    35.    27.    28.    30. 
llUNiiAliY.-l.  a+b.    2.  a+bv    4.    5.  a+b.    0.  a+b.    7.  a+b.    8.  a+b.    9.  aU     10.  ab.    11.    15.    16. 

17.  25.    27.    28.    30. 

Switzerland. -I,  a+b.     3.  a+b.     4.     5.  a+b.     7.  a+b.     8.  a+b.     9.  a+b.    10.  ab.    11.    1.5.    16. 

25.    27.    28.    30. 
UitiouAY.— 1.  ac  +  bd.    2.  ac+bd.    3.     5.  ac+bd.    0.  ac+bd.     7.  ac+bd.    8.  ac+bd.    9.  ac+bd. 

10.  Rc+bd.     IL    12.    13.    14.  ac+bd.    16.    16.    17.    20.  (l)+(3).    21.  (0)+(I0)+(12)+(14)+(2O). 

a.    25.  (l)  +  (2)  +  (3)  +  (4)  +  (5).    26.  (l)  +  (2)  +  (3).    28.  (l)  +  (3)+(4). 


Appendix  III. 

Giving  the  definitions  of  certain  technical  terms  nsed  in  educational  reports,  together  with 
their  equivalents  in  certain  foreign  countries. 

TeuiikicaTj  Terms  dseo  in  Education— Depinitions  and  Foreion  Equivalents. 

1  (a).  School  age.— Age  at  which  children  aro  permitted  free  attendance  at  the  public  schooLi. 
This  age  varies  in  the  different  States,  but  6  to  21  may  be  considered  the  representative  school 
age  iu  this  country,  being  designed  evidently  to  embrace  all  minors  old  enough  to  render  school 
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instmction  ad-riaaUe  and  profitable  to  them.    The  children  of  school  ago  in  each  State,  whatever 
that  age  may  lie,  coUectirely  constitute  the  school  population  of  such  State. 

NoTB.— There  are.  In  the  foreign  countries  considered  in  this  vocabulary,  no  terms  corre- 
sponding in  significance  to  " school  ago  "  and  "school  population,"  as  understood  In  the  United 
States.  In  a  popular  sense,  however,  as  used  in  literature  ezwy where,  "school  age"  includes 
tho  period  of  life  from  the  age  of  1  or  5  years  to  adnltage  as  the  epoch  most  suitable  for  schooling. 

1  (b).  Compulsory  school  age.— Tbo  age  at  which  children  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school 
in  thos^States  of  the  Union  having  compulsory  school  laws.  This  age  also  varies  In  the  soveml 
States,  but  8  to  11  may  be  considered  as  the  representative.  The  children  snbjeot  to  a  compul- 
sory school  law  constitute  the  "compulsory  school  population  "  of  a  State. 

Eng.  Age  for  scliool  attendancr. 

Ger.  Schulpflichtiges  Alter. 

Fr.     Age  scolalre. 

It.      Obbtigo  di  frequentare  la  scuola. 

Sp.     Edad  escolar;  or  edad  de  la  obligacidn  escolar. 
IToTE.— The  compulsory  school  age  in  tho  foreign  countries  considered  above  varies,  but  C  to 
13  may  be  regarded  as  typical.    All  the  children  subject  to  compulsory  school  laws  in  England 
and  France,  and  the  major  part  of  those  in  Qermany,  are  allowed  free  Instruction  at  publio 
schools. 

1  (c).  School  population.    See  1  (a)  and  note. 

1  (d).  Compulaory  Khool  population.    For  definition  see  1  (b). 
Eng.  AiputattoM  of  school  age. 
Oer.  Schvlpfiiehtige  Kinder. 

Ft.      Snfants  d'dge  tcolaire;  or,  Nombrt  d'enfemts  A  inslruire. 
It.       PbpoIojR'one  da  8  a  If  anni. 
Sp.     Ifiilos  en  edad  de  eseuela. 

2.  Enrollment.— Nnmhe^r  of  different  pupils  enrolled  (or  entered)  on  the  school  registers  dur- 
ing any  given  year;  or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  attended 
at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Eng.  Number  of  children  (or  scholars)  on  registers. 

Oer.  Zahl  der  Einqeschriebenen. 

Fr.     Population  des  icoles;  or,  Nombre  des  ileecs  iuscrits. 

It.       Numero  degti  iscritti. 

Sp.      Numero  de  niilos  concurrentes  (or  inscriptos). 

3  (a).  ..lUfndance.— Number  of  pupils  present  (on  any  given  day  or  at  any  given  time). 
Eng.  Attendance. 

Qer.  Freqtienz,  determined  on  two  test  days  (Stichtage)  each  year. 
Fr.  tyeqtuntation,  or  Elives  prisents,  determined  as  in  Oermany. 
8p.     Asistencia. 

3  (b).  Average  attendance.— Average  number  of  pupils  attending  each  day  or  so.^ion. 

Eng.  Average  attendance. 

Qer.   Durclischniits-Frequcnz. 

Sp.     Asistencia  media;  or  Promedio  de  la  asistencia  diaria. 

4  (a).  School  year.— (I)  The  year,  or  period  of  twelve  month<i,  for  which  school  offici.ils  .ire 
elected,  appropriations  of  money  made,  teachers  hired,  school  reports  made,  etc.,  though  tho 
annual  epoch  of  some  of  these  features  sometimes  dates  from  a  different  day  than  that  of  others. 
In  the  United  States  the  school  yea*  usually  begins  the  1st  of  July,  or  some  other  day  durinpt 
the  summer  vacation.  The  term  is  somotimes  restricted  to  (2)  that  portion  of  the  school  year 
during  which  the  schools  are  in  actual  sossiou. 

Eng.  School  year.  "A  year  or  other  period  for  which  an  annual  parliamentary  grant 
is  .  .  .  paid  or  payable."  It  "  is  the  year  ending  with  the  last  day  of  t  he 
month  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  inspectors'  annual  visit."— Ed.  Acts  Man., 
lTed.,p.  8T5. 

Oer.  SchuVahr. 

Fr.     Annie  scolaire. 

It.       Anno  scclastico. 

Sp.     AUo  escolar. 

4  (b).  i>n0tAo/<cAooIv«"'.— The  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  the  schools  were  in  actual 
session  during  the  school  year.  The  expressions  "length  of  schools,"  "duration of  schools," 
"length  of  school  term,"  etc.,  are  also  used.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  the  average 
of  a  group  of  schools  in  which  the  number  of  days  of  session  varies.    As  in  most  foreign  govern- 
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mental  school  syKtems  the  nnmber  of  days  Ik  nearly  nniform,  this  latter  term  baa  little  appHca- 
tion  oatside  the  United  States. 

Kng.  Number  of  timet  tchool  hat  kept     This  inast  be  divided  by  tw<J  to  get  the  nnmber  • 
of  days. 

Ger.   Dauer  det  f^chuljahret. 

Pr.      Dur^e  de  l^ann^e  tcolaire, 

Sp.     Numero  de  diat  de  ctate. 

6.  TVorher.— An  instructor  In  an  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

Eng.  Sdioolmaiter,  tchoolmi'strett,  teacher. 

Ger.   Lehrer,  Lekrerin;  Oberlehrer. 

Fr.      Maitre^  maitrette,  inttituteur^  inttitulrice. 

It.       Imegruinte,  muettro,  maett  ra. 

Sp.      Mnestro,  maetlra. 

t.  Kindergarten  —A  school  for  young  children,  from  almat  three  to  six  years,  conducted «fter 
the  methods  of  Froebel. 

Eng.  Infant  tchool,  or  etatt. 
Ger.   Kindergarten. 
Pr.      Kcole  maternelle. 
It.       Asili  d'infancia. 
Sp.     Jardin  de  tnfantet. 

7.  Elementary  tiw/nicfMn. —Instruction  in  the  first  principles  or  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
including  chiefly  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography.  United  Statm 
history,  and  often  the  ontlincs  of  natural  history  and  science,  the  pupil  being  prepared  by  this 
course  to  enter  upon  algebra  and  Latin  or  some  modem  language.  Usually  in  the  United  States 
the  first  eight  years  of  a  fully  graded  public- school  course  mark  the  period  of  elementary  Instruc- 
tion, the  child  entering  at  the  age  of  about  6  years.  Elementary  tchoolt  are  schools  in  which  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  the  sole  or  predominating  feature  These,  in  a  fully  graded  course,  may 
I>o  subdivided  into  primary  <rAooI<  (first  four  years)  and  grammar  (or  intermediate)  ichoolt  (sec- 
ond lour  years).    Kindergarten  instruction  is  also  classed  as  elementary. 

Eng.  Elementary  inttruction. 

Ger.   Elcmentar-Unterricht. 

Fr.      Enteignement  primaire  (excluding  the  "primaire  snp^rienr"). 

It.       Ittruiione  elementare. 

Sp.      Enseilanza  primaria. 

8.  .fecondary  ittttrucHon.— This  is  supposed  to  begin  the  ninth  year  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
to  take  up  r.lgebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German,  for  some  or  all  pupils,  and  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  four  years;  also  an  outline  study 
of  universal  history,  English  literature,  and  some  of  the  special  natural  sciences,  as  geotugy, 
human  physiology,  botany,  etc.  A  tecondary  tchool  is  a  school  whose  nitlmate  object  is  to  give 
a  secondary  education,  and  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  preparatory  course  of  elementary 
grade,  or  pupils  pursuing  elementary  studies. 

Eng.  Secondary  (or  intermediate)  inttruction.  The  term  "  secondary  schools  *'  In  Eng- 
land is  applied  to  certain  groups  of  schools  designed  for  the  education  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  inclnding  endotred  grammar  (I.  e.,  clvsical)  tchooU, 
endowed  noncUtttical  tchoolt.  jyrii^ate  tchoolt,  and  pt  opriefary  tchoolt.  Thcie  are 
also  known  as  middle  clait  tchoolt.  They  receive  pupils  at  about  the  age  of  8, 
continue  them  In  their  elementary  studies,  and  carry  them  along  to  an  age 
varying  from  14  to  19,  giving  them  an  education  in  some  cases  higher,  in  others— 
especially  in  the  "private  "  schools— not  so  high  as  is  indicated  by  the  term  sec- 
ondary in  the  United  States  The  nine  great  public  tchoolt  of  England  (Eton, 
Harrow,  etc.),  which  are  properly  " intermediate  "  schools-L  e.,  standing 
between  preparatory  primary  schools  or  private  tutors  and  the  "  universi- 
ties "-receive  pupils  from  10  to  1.5,  and  are  of  higher  grade  than  most  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Higher  board  tchoolt  have  developed  in 
some  of  the  large  cities,  and  correspond  nearly  to  our  public  secondary  schools 
(high  schools),  giving  to  the  children  of  their  people  an  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  elementary  grade.  About  8O,(XI0  pupils  pursue  high- 
school  subjects  in  elementary  schools. 

Ger.  Hiiherer  Unterricht  {i.  «.,  higher  than  that  given  in  the  Volksschulen). 

Fr.  Enteignement  primaire  tupirieur.  The  instruction  given  in  the  Divitton  de  gram' 
maire  of  lyceet  and  colleges  communaux  also  belongs  here. 

It.       Ittruzione  tecondaria. 

Sp.     EnteHantatecundaria. 

9.  Higher  (or  ruperior)  inttrtiction.—Thia  la  supposed  to  take  the  fourth  epoch  of  four  years  in 
a  complete  course  of  education,  secondary  taking  the  third  four  years,  and  elemeiitary  educa- 
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tiou  the  first  eight  years  By  topics  and  methods,  the  higher  edacation  is  distinguished  by  tak- 
ing tBsthematics  In  tho^e  branches  which  succeed  plane  geometry  and  elementary  algebra; 
Latin  and  Qreolc  writers,  that  require  more  maturity  of  reflection  to  master,  such  as  Horace, 
Liyy ,  Tacitus;  Juvenal,  Oicero's  moral  essays.  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  .^schylns,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristotle;. physics  treated  by  mathematics;  rhetoric;  mental  philosophy;  the  philos- 
ophy of  history.  In  general,  the  studies  of  higher  education  ere  conducted  on  a  comparative 
method,  with  the  purpose  of  treating  each  theme  in  the  light  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
A  higher  institution  of  learning  Is  one  whose  ultimate  object  Is  to  give  n  higher  education,  and 
which  therefore  may  or  may  not  have  a  preparatory  department,  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  secondary  or  even  elementary  branches. 

Eng.  University  instruction;  collegiate  instruction. 

Ger.  Hochschulunterricht. 

Fr.  Enseignement  supirieur.    The  last  three  years  of  the  e;iseignement  seconduire  is 

also  of  the  higher  grade,  according  to  the  United  States  standard- 
It.  Istruzione  tntperujre. 
Sp.  Etiseilanta  universitaria. 

10  (a).  Special  «c/ioob.— Schools  of  elementary  or  secondary  grade,  which  (1)  educate  for  some 
Biwcial  trade,  business,  or  occupation  (e.  g.,  commercial  colleges,  art  schools);  or  (2)  educate 
some  special  class  of  persons  (e.  g.,  deaf  mutes,  juvenile  delinquents). 
Sp.  Escuelas  especiales. 

10  (b).  Evening  schools.— A  class  of  special  schools,  generally  public  and  located  at  the  centers 
of  population,  designed  to  give  evening  instruction  in  elementary  and  sometimes  In  secondary 
branches,  general  and  technical,  to  persons  whose  occupation,  age,  or  both,  prevent  them  from 
attending  the  day  schools.  A  special  featnre  of  evening  schools  in  some  cities  of  the  United 
States  is  the  instruction  of  foreigners  in  the  English  langnoge. 

Eng.  Evening  schools. 

Qer.  Fortbildungsschulen  (elementar). 

Fr.     Classes  d'ailtUtes.    (Held  in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday.) 

It.       Scuole  serali. 

Sp.      Closes  noctumas. 

10  (c).  Evening  high  schools.  Contintuttion  schools.— A  class  of  evening  schools,  designed  more 
particularly  to  give  some  degree  of  secondary  education  to  youths  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  work 
after  finishing  their  elementary  education  in  the  day  schools. 

Oer.  Hbhere  Fortbildungsschulen.    (Evenings  or  Sundays.) 

11.  Schoolhotise.—A  building  used  for  school  purposes,'  one  In  which  instruction  is  given 

Eng.  School  building. 

Qer.  Schulhaus.  ' 

Fr.  liaison  d'icole. 

It.  Edificio-scolastico.    Locate  per  le  scuole. 

Sp.  Casa  de  escuela. 

12.  Number  of  sittings/or  study,  excluding  those  used  only  for  recitation  purposes. 

Eng.  Accommodation,  number  o/  seats.    Includes  all  seats,  being  total  seating  capacity. 
Sp.      Area  de  la*  solas  de  close. 

la  School  property.— All  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  a  school  system  (i.e.,  not 
hired  or  rented),  and  designed  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  inolnding  school  sites  and  buildings, 
furniture,  libraries,  apparatus,  eta 

Eng.  School  buildings,  premises,  and  furnishing, 

Qer.  Schxil'Eigenthun. 

Fr.      Bdtiments  et  maiiriaux  scolaires. 

Sp.     Ediflcios,  menage,  y  utiles  escolares. 

14.  Saiary  (or  wages)  of  teachers.— The  sum  paid  to  teachers  weekly,  monthly,  or  annually^  as 
compensation  for  their  services.  In  computing  the  average  monthly  salaries  of  any  group  of 
teachers,  weekly  and  annual  salaries  must  be  reduced  to  a  monthly  basis. 

Eng.  Salary. 

Qer.  Oekalt. 

Fr.     Traitement. 

It.       Onorario  stipentlio, 

Sp.     Sueldos. 

15.  (a).  Revenue  (school).— Uoney  from  any  source  received  for  school  purposes. 

Eng.  Income. 
Ger.  Einnahmen, 
Fr.     Ressource. 
It.       Rendtta. 
Sp.     Ingresos, 
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15  (b).  Snaif  (scliool)  tcif.—A  nnlform  tax  leviod  oa  all  tbe  propertj  or  poQa  of  a  Statr,  the 
proceods  whereof  is  apportioned  to  ttaa  coontiea, towns,  or  acbooldiatrictsgenersUr.ai'CordtatK 
to  sr-hool  popalatioa  or  nvpra^re  attendance. 

Ea^.  Ratn. 

Oer.  St€uitt-Sckttl»teuem. 

lo  (fi).  Local  (school)  <«»■».— County,  town, and  school  district  taxes  for  school  purpoj.cM, 
Eng.  Ratti. 

Qcr.  Ort»- {or  Municipai)  Steixtrn, 
Tt.     Ci'TiUnu-s  ailditioneh^  or  sp^ciaux. 
It.       Tusse  f^mmunale  e  provinciaU. 

Sp.     Fontloa  provincialea,  comunalea,  y  municipaUt.      Jmpnestos  departmnc»tali  m  tiV 
inatruccioii  pnblica. 

I.">(d>.  Rcwauf  fron  peratantnt  /undt  —The  Interest  oa  InTestcd  funds,  including  r<  nt  i>f 
school  lauds,  U  any. 

Kng.  Income  from  endotrment. 
Qor.  Intereascn  ang^tegter  Fondt. 
Fr.     Produit  dcs  legs  et  dun*. 
Sp.     Ingresot  por  tlonativos  y  legado$, 

IC  (a).  Expenditure  (school).— Money  expended  for  school  purpoeea. 
Eng.  Expenditure. 
Oer.  Autgaben. 
Fr.     Depm*e$. 
It.       Spete  generali. 
Sp.     Gatiot. 

10  (b).  Amount  paid  to  teachert  (for  salaries),  Inclnding  salaries  of  superintendents. 
Enj?.  Tectcherai'  aalariea. 
Ger.  Austjaben  fir  OehSlier. 
Fr      Tiaitement: 

It.       Stipendi;  rimunerazioni  ed  indemnila  at  pertonale. 
Sp.      Obligaciones  del  personal.    Qaatado  en  el  pergonal  enseilante. 

IS  (c).  Other  eun-ent  expenditure  in  addttkm  to  amonnt  paid  to  teachers:  i.  e ,  tncidfnt.il  or 
miscollaneons  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  care  of  school  bniMlutcs. 
including,  among  other  things,  fuel,  lighting.  Janitors,  incidental  repairs,  free  text-books  if  any. 
and  stationery,  cost  of  ac!ministratlon,  rent  of  hired  buildings,  etc.  Foreign  countries  do  not 
conform  to  this  claasiScation,  but  the  analogous  foreign  terms  are  as  fuiluws: 

Eng.  Miscctlancotta  expenditure. 

Ger.  Andere  Ausgaben. 

Fr.     Dcpcnses  diversea. 

Sp.      Etvnfualea.    Gaatoa  en  materialea^  litileSy  efr.,  de  conaumo  annal. 

IG  (d)  Permanent  expenditure.— Expenditure    for    school    buildings    (including  permauotit 
repairs),  grounds,  furniture,  libraries,  and  lasting  apparatus. 
Eng.  Capital  chargea. 
Ger.  Baukotten. 

Fr.      Depenaeade  eonttntetiom;  /rait  de  location  de  maiaonad'ecole;  entretien  dea  l'>m  u- 
tcotaire*;  entretie*  et  renoui>eUtment  du  mobilier  acolaire  et  du  materirl  den- 
aeignemenf. 
It.       Sussidi  per  conatruzionc  e  riparaxione  di  edi/ici  acolaatici. 
Sp.     Oaatoa  que  aunientan  el  capital  eacolar. 

17.  Permanent  /uiicfj.— Value  of  funds  and  other  property  yielding  an  annual  rovemio  for 
school  purposes. 

Eng.  Endowment. 

Ger.  Fonda. 

Fr.     Don.1  et  lepa;  bient. 

Sp.      Dotiativoa^  legadoa,  y  mandot, 

Ifl.  Tnrdy.—LaXe  in  arriving  at  school. 
Eng.  Not  punctnal. 
Ger.  Zuspdtkommend. 
Fr.     En  retard 
Sp.     Falta  de  tmnlttalidad. 

22.  Average  number  belonging  to  a  school,  or  system  of  schools,  includes  temiwrary  absentees. 
Pupils  absent  tor  sicliness  or  other  cause,  but  with  intention  of  returning  to  school,  arc  con.sid- 
ered  as  " Ijelonging. "  This  number  differs  from  the  number  "enrolled  "  (see  2),  inasmurli  ns 
the  latter  includes  all  different  pupils  who  hare  attended  at  any  time  during  the  year,  some  of 
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whom  may  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  those  "  belonging,"  on  nocoant  of  death,  removal 
from  the  district,  protracted  sickness,  entrance  on  bnsiness,  etc. 
Sp.     jllvmno*  ezMentet. 

35.  Normal  school.— A  school  designed  (or  the  professional  training  of  persons  intending  to 
bscome  teachers,  usaaily  maintained  by  a  State  or  city. 
Eng.  Training  college. 
Gor.  Lichrer-Scminar. 
Fr.     Kcole  iu>rmate. 
It.       Sctiela  nomiate. 
Hp.     Eaciiela  normal. 

27.  Certificate:  lieenee  (to  teach).— A  formal  testimony  of  ability  to  teach,  or  permission  to 
teach,  awarded  as  the  result  of  satisfactory  examination  before  an  examining  board,  or  after 
having  successfully  completed  a  certain  prescribed  course  of  study,  or  given  other  evldonco  of 
capacity  to  teach. 

Eng.    Certificate. 

Oct.     Zeugnisa;  Kei/ezeugniss:  Licenz. 

Fr.       Titre  (or  brevet)  rfe  capaciti;  certiflcat  d'aptitnde  pedagogique. 

It.         IH}>l6ma  d'abilitazione  loT  d'idoneita). 

Sp.       Certiftcado  de  aptilud;  diploma  v  titulo  de  maettro. 

Zi  (a).  Vniveraiiy  —An  institution  for  higher  education,  having  as  its  nucleua  a  college  in 
which  the  socallcd  liberal  arts  are  taught  in  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  and  in  addition  one  or  more  deportments  for  the  learned  professions,  medicine,  law,  or 
divinity— or  it  may  bo  for  advanced  or  post-graduate  work,  along  any  lines  of  learning  or  inves- 
tigation.   In  England  tho  university  unites  several  colleges. 

Eng.     University. 

Ger.     Universitiit. 

Fr.       Facultc.    Vniversiti-  is  the  term  very  generally  employed  for  the  Paris  "  facuitSu. " 

It.         Universiia. 

Sp.        Univei'sidad, 

28  (b).  CoII<(tr.— Strictly  speaking,  an  institution  of  higher  education,  usually  with  a  four 
years'  course  completing  preparation  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  word  college  is  also  used  in 
connection  with  o  descriptivo  word  to  designate  other  species  of  higher  education,  as,  "  agri- 
cultural college, '  "medical  college." 

Eng.  College. 

Ger.  Gymnasium. 

Fr.      Lycee;  college  communal  (de  plein  exerctce) 

It.       Ginnasio:  Uceo. 

Sp.     Iitstituto;  colegio. 

28  (c1.  High  school.— A  public  secondary  school. 
Eng.  Higher  board  school. 

Qcr.  Huhcre  Schulc,  Rcalschule,  hOhere  BUrgerschule. 
Fr.     jtcole  primaire  sufvrieure. 

23  (d).  Accuicmy;  tn«(i<u(e;<em<nai-t/.—Namesgiven  indifferently  to  privatesecondnryRclu^ols 
"  Iu.stituto  "  is  occasionally  applied  to  schools  of  higher  grade. 

Eng    Grammar  school;  high  school:  institute;  public  school,  etc. 

Fr.      itab'.issement  libred'enseignementsecondaire;  Habllssement  la'ique;  elablisuemriit 
ecclrsiastique:  petit  seminaire. 
Sp.     Eatab!ecimiento  privado  de  ensetlanza  secundaria;  seminario;  instituto;  Uceo. 

30.  .Hession.—A  sitting  of  a  school,  or  assembly  of  the  pupils  for  recitations,  exercLses,  and 
studies,  continuins  from  tho  time  tho  school  is  called  to  order  until  tho  pupiU  are  dismis«'d 
beyond  tho  teachers'  jurisdiction.    There  are  generally  either  one  or  two  sessions  each  day. 

Eng.  Meeting  of  the  school. 
Ger.   ScUulatunde. 
Sp.     lioras  de  close. 

31.  Recess:  intermission.— Brief  suspensions  of  school  exercises,  recurring  periodically  each 
day,  for  recreation,  meals,  or  some  other  purpose.  In  public  elementary  schools  liold;ns  s;'ssir)iis 
from  D  to  12  a.  m..  and  from  1  to  1  p.  m.,  two  recesses  of  fifteen  minutes  each  t.i!co  place,  tl:o  first 
at  or  near  the  hour  of  10.30  a.m.,  and  tho  second  at  or  near  the  hour  of  2.S0  p.  m.  The  noon  hoar 
for  dinner  is  not  called  a  "recess,"  but  usually  an  "Intermission." 

Ger.  Freiviertelstunde. 

Fr.     Recreations:  sortie  de  midi. 

Sp.     Rtcreos  y  salidas. 
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Si.  Corporal  puniaAmrnf.^Ponisbment  inflicted  npon  a  papil's  person,  generally  with  a  rod, 
cane,  or  mler,  but  including  a  variety  of  otiier  punisbmont^t  in  which  bodily  pain  Is  eaoaed. 
Other  punisbmcnt.«,  to  be  discriminated  from  corporal,  arc  such  as  are  based  on  the  sense  of 
honor,  such  as  deprivation  from  privileges  of  the  school,  confinement  after  school  hours,  require* 
mcnt  to  sit  or  stand  in  some  unusual  place,  enrollment  on  a  list  of  disgraced  pupils,  etc. 

33  (a).  Promod'on.— Advancement  from  any  grade  to  the  next  higher. 
Eng.  Advance  lo  higher  standard. 
Ger.    Veraetzuny. 

Fr.      Avtinccmenl :  montee  d^une  clasge. 
Sp.      Proniocionea;  pasta, 

33  (oi.  Grade;  clam  —The  body  or  group  of  papils  having  the  same  degree  of  advancement 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  etc. 
Eng.  Standard. 
Oer.  Ktasse. 
Fr.     Classe. 
It.       Classe;  grado. 
Sp.     Close;  grado;  cuno. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

A  system  of  daily  inspection  of  schools  by  physicians  has  been  introdaced  in 
aeveral  cities,  among  others  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  In  the- 
following  pages  is  given  a  compendium  of  information  bearing  npon  this  subject^ 
in  a  series  of  extracts  from  school  and  other  o£Scial  reports,  from  the  writings  ancF 
addresses  of  eminent  professional  men,  and  from  other  sources.  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  in  Paris  is  also  given. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON. 
[Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  Report,  1894,  p.  819.] 

The  need  of  medical  inspection  of  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  con- 
tagious and  other  diseases  among  the  school  children,  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mayor  and  city  council  in  1892,  and  for  this  purpose  an  appropriatioi* 
was  then  secured.  A  delay  of  several  mouths  was  occasioned  in  securing  the- 
approval  of  the  school  committee,  so  that  the  plan  did  not  iinally  go  into  opera- 
tion until  November,  1894,  when  the  board  of  health  selected  50  physicians  for 
this  purpose,  divided  the  city  into  50  school  districts,  and  began  school  inspection.. 
These  physicians  are  appointed  medical  inspectorsof  schools  and  agentsof  the  board 
of  health,  and  are  authorized  to  visit  each  school  daily  during  the  early  part  of  the- 
morning  session  and  to  examine  all  pupils  whocompiain  or  appear  to  the  teachers) 
to  be  ill.  If  an  inspector  finds  a  pupil  showing  symptoms  of  any  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  is  otherwise  too  ill  to  remain  in  school,  he  will  advise  the  teacher  to  send 
the  pupil  home  for  the  temporary  observation  of  its  parents  or  family  physician. 
He  will  also  give  such  professional  advice  as  may  be  required  by  1  he  teachers  to 
a:d  them  in  carrjnng  out  all  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  contagions  dis- 
eases, vaccination,  and  general  school  hygiene,  whose  enforcement  belongs  to  the- 
school  committee  or  board  of  health.  In  the  examination  of  throats  the  medicaK 
inspectors  will  use  only  the  wooden  tongue  depressors  which  are  furnished  by 
the  board  of  health,  each  of  which  is  to  be  burned  after  a  single  use. 

The  medical  inspectors  of  schools  are  also  authorized  agents  of  the  board  of 
health,  and  will,  on  notification  of  said  board,  visit  all  cases  of  scarlet  fever  an* 
diphtheria  at  the  homes  of  the  patients,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  the^ 

&  laces  and  plans  of  their  isolation,  and  as  such  agcnte  they  will  report  to  the> 
oard  of  health  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  places  and  plans  of  isola- 
tion. Such  medical  agent  will  not  prescribe,  advise,  or  criticise  anything  beyon* 
that  which  pertains  strictly  to  the  isolation  of  the  patient,  and  will  carefully 
avoid  any  word  or  act  which  may  be  construed  as  an  infringement  npon  the  rights: 
of  the  family  or  attending  physician.  He  will  visit  the  patient  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  continued  isolation  of  the  case.  No  case- 
of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  will  be  discharged  from  isolation  until  its  complete- 
recovery  is  certified  to  the  board  of  health  by  one  of  its  medical  agents,  and  such: 
certificates  of  recovery  will  be  based  on  the  complete  disappearance  of  desquama- 
tion in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  on  the  absence  of  the  KlebsLoeffler  bacillus  ii» 
cases  of  diphtheria,  the  latter  to  be  shown  by  bacteriological  examination  made- 
satisfactory  to  the  board  of  health. 

The  reports  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  schools  for  the  months  of  November 
and  December  show  that  4,963  pupils  were  presented  to  them  for  examination. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  found  to  be  too  ill  to  remain  in  school  for  the- 
time  being,  212  were  suffering  from  contiigious  diseases,  43  were  suffering  f  romi 
diphtheria,  and  131  were  too  ill  from  troubles  in  the  eyes  and  ears  to  be  in  schooU 
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Diseases  of  the  throat  were  most  prevalent,  and  were  fonnd  in  1,740  pnpils. 
Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  spine  are  fonnd  snfficiently  often  among  the  school 
children  to  warrant  a  more  carefnl  examination  to  find  those  who  may  be  saffer- 
inie:  from  mild  forms  or  early  stages  of  these  diseases.  It  often  happens  that  school 
children  saffer  serions  and  nnrecognized  disadvantages  by  reason  of  defective 
eyesight,  deficient  bearing,  or  a  commencing  deformity  of  the  spine.  The  mild 
forms  and  early  stMes  of  these  ills  would  not  generally  be  seen  and  appreciated 
by  the  teachers,  and  it  wonld  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  detect  illness 
which  requires  special  skill  on  the  part  of  the  phvsiciau  to  recognize. 

The  board  of  health  reported  that "  diphtheria  became  epidemic  daring  the  rear 
(1804) ,  causing  817  deaths,  and  ita  iacreasA  was  noticeable  in  every  month  of  the 
year  over  those  of  1893.  It  aasamed  am  epidemio  form  in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember, reached  its  climax  abont  the  first  week  in  December,  and  gradually  fell 
off  at  the  end  of  the  year.    •    •     • 

"  The  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  epidemic  form  made  it  possible  for  the  board  of 
health  to  introduce  three  new  forces  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease.  One  is 
the  new  remedy, 'antitoxin;'  •  •  •  another  agent  has  been  fonnd  in  the  ose 
ot  the  bactericuoineal  laboratory.  •  •-  •  The  third  and  probably  most  potent 
agency  in  oootrotting  the  amremi  of  this  disease  and  that  oi  scarlet  fever  is  the 
new  force  of  50phy]aicians  for  the  daily  inspection  of  the  schools,  in  which  there 
are  more  than  70,000  of  the  most  susceptible  subjects  to  these  two  diseasej.  This 
has  set  in  practice  the  moot  active,  constant,  and  Aillfal  watchfulness  for  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  these  and  other  diseases  amoag  school  children." 

[MassiKliasetts  State  Board  ot  Health  Report,  1885.  p.  TSa] 

The  inspection  of  schools,  which  was  commenced  in  November,  1894,  and 
described  fully  in  oinr  last  annual  report,  has  been  followed  tfaroo^h  the  year  with 
excellent  results.  The  schools  have  been  visited  daily,  and  all  children  who  have 
coniplaiBed  of  illness  or  appeared  to  the  tesc^ters  to  be  ill  have  been  examined  by 
tlM  visiting  pbyncian,  who,  in  all  eases,  advises  the  teachers  wltat  to  do  with  the 
pnpiL  TUs  work  has  now  been  in  progress  for  fourteen  months,  and  it  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  there  are  not  only  many  cases  of  contagions  diseases  to  be 
found  in  the  schools,  and  which  require  eivly  recognition  and  rwnoral,  bat  that 
there  are  large  BBmbers  of  school  childr«i  whose  illness  and  whose  diqxieition  by 
the  teacher  require  the  decision  of  a  competent  physician. 

For  the  fourteen  months  ending  December  S'.,  1895, 16,790  pupils  were  exam- 
ined, 10.737  of  whom  were  found  to  be  ill,  ft,Ood  were  fonnd  not  to  be  ill,  and  2,041 
of  these  were  too  ill  to  remain  in  scho<d  for  the  day. 

Seventy-aevMi  C4tses  of  diphtheria,  28  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  116  of  mpssles.  28  of 
chicken  pox,  09  of  pediculosis,  47  of  scabies,  47  of  mumps,  33  of  whooping  cough, 
and  ti  of  cong^iital  syphilis  were  found  in  children  sitting  in  their  seats,  spreading 
these  diseases  to  other  children.  The  remalniDg  10,373  sick  children  were  suffer- 
ing  from  a  large  variety  ci  other  diseases. 

Commendable  efforts  were  made  by  the  board  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  ot  the  schoolhooses  of  Boston.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  contagious  diseases  may  easily  be  spread  in  the  schools  through 
the  medium  of  infected  books,  pencils,  sponges,  slates,  desks,  and  other  surfaces 
of  the  s<d>oolroom  bandied  or  nised  by  the  children,  the  following  recommendation 
was  made  to  the  school  committee  in  1804: 

To  the  Honorable  School  Committee,  City  of  Boston. 

Gentlemen:  The  board  of  health  begs  respectfully  to  recommend  that  the 
desks,  ch^s,  window  sills,  wainscotings,  doors,  doorknobs,  and  such  other  sur- 
faces as  are  likely  to  be  handled  by  the  children  within  the  school  buildings  be 
carefully  rubbed  with  cloths  or  sponges,  wet  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate (one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  1,000  parts  of  water),  as  often  as  every 
Saturday  daring  the  school  year;  that  the  floors  of  the  schoolhouses  be  well  cov- 
ered with  sawdust,  thoroughly  wet  with  the  same  disinfecting  solution,  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  the  sawdnst  swept  up  and  burned;  that  the  use  of  all  slates, 
slate  pencils,  and  sponges  for  slate  use  be  discontinued,  and  that  paper  and  lead 
pencils  be  subetitated. 

The  disinfection  of  books  is  scarcely  practicable  except  by  fire,  and  the  board 
would  recommend,  whenever  it  is  known  that  a  book  has  been  bandied  by  a  pupil 
who  was  at  the  time  affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  or  the  book  is  otherwise 
much  soiled,  it  be  immediately  horned. 

Very  respectfully.  The  Board  op  Health, 

By  S.  H.  DUBOIN,  Chairman. 
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[Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  Report,  18!I6,  p.  870.} 

There  were  73  fewer  deaths  from  diphtheria  than  in  1895,  although  the  nnmber 
of  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  was  lareely  increased  on  account  ot  the  larger 
nniaber  discovered  amoog  the  pupils  in  tne  public  schools  bj  the  medical  inspect- 
ors of  schools  and  the  bacteriological  tests  in  the  otherwise  unrecognised  eases. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  nnmbor  of  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  was  11.43  per 
cent,  as  against  14.48  per  cent  the  preceding  year. 

The  medical  inspection  of  schools  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year,  with 
the  same  encouraging  and  satisfactory  results  as  during  the  prerioos  fourteen 
months.  All  pupils  who  have  complained  or  appeared  to  their  teachers  to  be  ill 
have  been  examined  by  the  visiting  physicians,  and  the  teachers  advised  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  such  pupils.  The  tea^h^^  and  visiting  physicians  have 
entered  upon  and  pursued  tnis  work  with  suri^nsing  harmony.  The  search  for 
infectious  diseases  in  the  schools  during  the  last  year  has  been  even  greater,  while 
the  nnmber  of  cases  in  this  class  found  in  1896  is  less  than  that  of  1895.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  otner  miscdlaneous  diseases.  Considerable  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  o£5oials  of  other  cities  as  to  our  methods  and  results  in  this  work,  and 
several  cities  are  now  preparing  to  adopt  a  similar  system. 

For  the  year  eudiiig  December  31,  1896,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  examined 
was  8,964,  and  of  this  number  1,156  were  found  to  be  too  ill  to  remain  in  school. 
The  diseases  found  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Eq>ecific  infections  diseases 267 

Oral  and  respiratory  diseases 8,934 

Ear  diseases 66 

Eye  diseases 383 

Skin  diseases 628 

Miscellaneous  diseases 3,687 

Total  number  of  examinations 8,964 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  board  of  health  held  March  16,  134  medical 
inspectors  were  appointed  for  putdic  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
recently  made  by  the  city  authorities  at  the  recommendation  of  the  health  depart- 
ment, indorsed  by  the  board  c^  education.  Dr.  A.  Blanv^t,  formerly  assistant 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  contagious  diseases,  was  appointed  chief  in^)ector  at  an 
annual  salary  of  ^,500. 

Som«  reatdts  of  school  inspection  ih  New  York  Citp.' 

The  weekly  report  of  Dr.  Blauvelt,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  school  inspction,  for 
the  week  ending  April  10,  shows  that  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  the 
city  7,398  children  were  examined  and  364  excluded.  The  nnmber  of  cases  of  dis- 
ease were  as  follows:  Measles,  2;  diphtheria,  13;  scarlet  fever,  1;  croup,  3;  whoop- 
ing cough,  4;  mumps,  10;  contagions  eye  diseases,  59;  parasitic  diseases,  237; 
chicken  pox,  15;  skin  diseases,  19. 

Dr.  Blanvett,  chief  of  the  medical  school  inspectors,  in  his  report  to  the  health 
board  '  of  the  work  of  the  school  inspectors  for  the  week  ending  April  23,  stated 
that  out  of  4,599  examined,  243  children  were  excluded.  There  were  4  cases  of 
measles,  4  of  diphtheria.  1  of  scarlet  fever,  3  of  croup,  13  of  mumps,  8  of  chicken 
pox,  28  contagions  eye  diseases,  160  cases  of  parasitic  diseases  of  head  and  body, 
and  13  skin  diseases. 

IN  CHICAGO.^ 

For  the  supervision  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  inspection  of  schools  the  city 
has  been  divided  into  9  districts,  one  medical  inspector  being  assigned  to  each, 
giving  an  average  of  more  than  20  square  miles  for  each  inspector  to  cover,  and 
the  number  of  schools  assig^ned  to  each  is  about  30.  with  branches  varying  in 
niunber  from  10  to  20. 

'  Boston  Uedical  and  Hnreical  Journal,  March  28, 1897. 

'  New  York  Medical  Record.  April  22,  ISVT. 

'  New  York  Medical  Record.  Hayl.  1807. 

•  Report  of  Bealth  Department.  Chicago,  1886,  jx.  sa 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

June  7,  1898,  the  bureau  of  health —  . 

Renolved,  That  the  medical  inspector  be  directed  to  have  the  15  assistant  medical 
inspectors  visit  one  public  school  each  day  in  their  respective  districts,  who  shall 
inspect  each  school  according  to  the  methods  now  employed  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  ST.  LOUIS.' 

The  members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  City  Hospital  Alnmni  of  St.  Loais  have 
offered-  their  services  fpratnitonsly  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  daily  medical  inspection  of  the  pupils  in  certain  schools  in  order, 
they  say,  that  a  practical  local  test  may  be  made  of  a  service  that  has  been  found 
so  valuable  in  a  sanitary  sense  in  other  cities.  It  is  proposed  to  Felcct  10  schools 
which  will  fairly  represent  the  entire  school  population  and  have  them  visited 
daily  during  October,  November,  and  December  by  physicians  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  advise  the  several  principals  in  the  cases  of  pupils  found  ai'ing  and  suggest 
the  most  judicious  course  to  be  pursued — the  object  of  the  service  being  the  earli- 
est possible  detection  of  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  croup,  etc.,  and 
the  prevention  of  their  further  spread.  This  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the 
St.  Lev.  is  board  of  education,  and  the  preliminary  details  are  now  being  worked 
oat  by  the  committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  Hospital  Alumni. 

BROOKLINE,  MASS.* 

The  board  voted  December  10  that  the  .agent  should  secure  a  snfiBcient  number 
of  physicians  to  make  daily  medical  inspections  of  the  schools.  Six  inspectors 
and  4  substitutes  were  at  once  appointed.  AH  accepted  were  assigned  to  schools, 
and  on  the  Itth  all  were  at  their  posts.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  examination  of  children  founa  by  their  teachers  to  be  ill,  and  also 
any  noticed  by  the  inspectors,  and  advice  as  to  the  disposal  of  sick  children,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  teachers  heartily  cooperated. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  NEWTON,  MASa» 

The  plan  of  appointing  medical  inspectors  for  each  ward  or  school  district,  on 
whom  the  board  can  call  to  examine  the  children  in  a  school  or  elsewhere  in  the 
event  of  suspected  cases,  has  worked  most  satisfactorily.  Several  school  inspec- 
tions have  been  made  and  a  largo  number  of  children  have  been  examined  at  their 
homes  by  the  inspectors;  in  several  instances  unsuspected  cases  of  disease  have 
been  ( iscovered  and  reported  to  the  board,  thus  enabling  it  to  take  proper  pre- 
cautions. No  complaint  in  regard  to  the  interference  by  the  inspectors  with  the 
work  of  the  family  physician  has  been  reported,  and  the  board  will  continue  the 
system  during  the  coming  year. 

DESIRED  IN  LOWELL,  MASS.* 

A.  K,  Whitcomb,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  sayst  No  consid- 
eration is  more  important  than  the  health  of  children.  Education  gained  at  the 
expense  of  health  is  a  loss,  and  a  sound  body  is  a  price  too  great  to  pay  for  even  a 
whole  world  of  knowledge.  Nor  do  unsanitary  conditions  at  school  affect  the 
children  aloue.  One-seventh  of  Lowell  s  population  is  in  school,  and  this  seventh 
inevitably  carries  disease,  if  it  finds  it  in  the  schoolhouse,  into  every  family  in  the 
city.  Hence  the  superlative  importance,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  every 
citizen,  of  expert  supervision  of  the  schools,  the  schoolhouses,  and  of  all  the  phys- 
ical conditions  under  which  the  children  live  in  school. 

Most  of  the  great  tuition  schools  abroad, and  many  here,  have  a  resident  physi- 
cian for  the  prevention  rather  than  the  cnre  of  disease,  and  the  value  of  (heir 
work  is  beyond  question.  In  the  public  schools  medical  inspection,  where  there 
is  any,  usually  takes  the  form  of  visits  at  intervals  of  several  months  rather  than 
of  daily  calls.  In  Boston  49  physicians  are  employed  at  a  nominal  salary  of  §200 
per  annum  to  visit  every  echool  each  day  and  examine  pupils  of  whose  fitness  to 


'  New  York  Medical  Record,  October  15,  l«n8 

>  Maswcbunetts  Board  of  Health  Report.  I!tW.  p  828. 

>  MasKachasettg  Hoard  o(  Health  Report,  1803,  p.  777. 
*  Lowell  School  Report,  1886,  p.  M. 
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remain  the  teacher  has  a  doubt.  In  the  first  month  of  such  visitation  437  sick 
children  were  found  in  school,  among  whom  were  37  ill  with  diphtheria  and  104 
with  scarlet  fever.  These  startling  figures  tell  their  own  story  and  leave  no  need 
of  argument  to  prove  the  value  of  the  work.  *  *  *  A  phase  of  the  subject 
which  hasbeen  attracting  widespread  attention  in  recent  years  has  been  the  study 
of  children  physically  defective,  the  defects  most  noted  being  those  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Tests  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  have  shown  a  startling  prevalence 
of  these  defects,  which  have  been  unsuspected  by  either  child  or  parent.  A  child, 
forinstance.  blamed  for  stupidity  because  he  had  learned  nothing  in  several  months, 
was  found  to  be  so  defective  in  vision  that  he  had  never  seen, a  letter  clearly 
enough  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  And  Bcores  of  cases  as  pitiable,  where  not 
only  education  but  health  and  life  itself  have  baen  imperiled  or  lost  through  such 
unsuspected  deficiencies,  have  come  to  my  pers9nal  knowledge  and  have  brought 
me  to  feel  that  anyone  who  reveals  such  defects' and  puts  them  in  the  way  of  cure 
or  mitigation  is  second  to  none  as  a  public  benefactor.  To  discover  Buch  cases  in 
the  Lowell  schools,  in  order  that  parents  may,  if  they  plea83,  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren such  treatment  as  will  most  benefit  them,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  plead 
for  medical  inspection. 

I  have  not  myself  yet  seen  the  need  of  daily  visits  by  many  physicians.  My 
ideal  is  to  l^j^ve  one  who  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  though  I  shall  not 
at  all  object  to  a  cooperating  board  of  daily  visitors  at  a  nominal  salary.  The 
man  selected  should  be  an  expert  in  sanitation  as  well  as  a  skilled  physician.  He 
should  go  to  each  honse,  should  begin  with  the  liaB?ment  and  see  that  it  is  clean, 
dry,  and  well  ventilated;  should  inspect  the  plnmbing  and  see  that  sanitaries  are 
in  perfect  order;  should  enter  the  schoolrooms  and  have  regard  to  temperature, 
ventilation,  light,  curtains,  the  position  and  use  of  blackboards,  the  size  and  posi- 
tion of  seats  and  desks;  should  test  the  air  of  schoolrooms  for  carbonic  oxide  or 
other  noxious  gases;  in  short,  should  interest  himself  in  everything  whicli  pertains 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child.  He  should  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
contagions  diseases;  should  have  power  to  send  home  children  too  ill  to  be  in 
school,  and  in  this  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  board  of  health,  of  which  he 
might  well  be  a  member.  He  should  test  for  physical  defectn  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  should  see  that  parents  are  notified  of  matters  needing  their  attention, 
and  so  on  through  a  round  of  useful  duties  too  numerous  to  be  specified. 

IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.' 

William  C.  Bates,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  says:  In  my 
report  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  medical  visitors  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  The  experience  of  this  year  has  shown  that  such  a  service  of  daily 
visitation  is  much  needed  here.  The  room  teachers,  the  principals  of  buildings, 
the  truant  officers,  and  the  clerks  in  the  office  do  all  in  their  power  to  guard  the 
children  from  contagrious  diseases.  If  these  efforts  could  be  supplemented  by  the 
regular  visits  of  physicians,  more  immediate  and  positive  action  conld  be  taken  in 
suspicions  cases.  We  are  under  very  great  obligation  to  the  agent  of  the  board 
of  health  and  the  city  physicians  for  almost  daily  visits  to  the  Robeson  and  Colum- 
bia street  schools  while  contagious  diseases  were  prevalent  in  that  district.  More 
care  than  ever  has  been  taken  to  exclude  all  children  from  families  afflicted  with 
measles  and  all  children  who  have  the  whooping  cough,  but  oven  in  these  diseases 
we  feel  the  need  of  the  medical  visitor  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  right 
action  is  taken. 

COMMENDED  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.« 

Among  other  notions  that  have  been  introdnced  into  the  pnblic  Bchools  of  Bos- 
ton IS  a  daily  medical  inspection.  The  city  employs  tor  this  service  50  doctors  at 
a  salary  of  $'200  a  year,  it  is  stated  that  bright  young  members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  glad  to  accept  snch  appointments,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
sach  an  introdaction  into  business  may  be  advantageous.  The  work  occupies  but 
a  small  part  of  the  day.  Daring  the  last  school  year  this  inspection  disclosed  500 
cases  ot  intectioas  diseases,  while  8,000  pupils  were  sent  home.  The  list  of  dis- 
eases discovered  included  200  cases  of  mumps,  100  cases  of  measles,  and  175  cases 
of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  and  influenza. 

Diphtheria  is  now  extremely  prevalent  among  the  school  children  of  Worcester, 
and  the  Worcester  Telegram  urges  that  the  Boston  plan  be  applied  in  that  city. 
"  Ten  physicians.''  it  says,  "  ongbt  to  be  able  to  make  the  daily  rounds  of  Worcester 

'  Fall  River  Scbool  Heport,  18M),  p.  2(1.  '  Washington  Poet,  November  18, 1898. 
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schools  if  50  caa  cover  the  groand  ia  Boston,  and  $2,000  will  be  wisely  spent  pay- 
ingthem." 

We  do  not  know  just  how  mnch  time  ia  devoted  to  the  daily  inspection  or 
whether  it  includes  all  the  scholars,  or  only  snch  as  seem,  from  general  appear- 
ance, to  need  attention.  If  it  coold  be  so  managed  as  not  to  interruj^t  the  regular 
progress  of  school  work,  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  schools  of  all  cities.  The  cost 
would  be  trivial  in  proportion  to  the  probable  results. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN 
BOSTON,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  DIPHTHERIA 
AND  AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  SCARLET  FEVER. 

[By  H.  D.  AiUiOU),  U.  D.,  Boaton,  Mlias.] 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  schools  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
spread  of  contagions  dise^s.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  in  any  collection  of 
large  numbers  of  people  within  a  small  space  we  have  a  favorable  condition  for 
the  spread  of  infection,  there  are  certain  factors  in  the  schools  which  increase  the 
danger.  The  children  are  of  a  susceptible  age.  Oar  Bchoolro<Hns  are  overcrowded 
and  the  ventilation  is  generally  inadeqnate.  In  their  play  and  in  some  of  their 
school  exercises  the  children  come  in  close  contact,  and  they  still  use^many  arti- 
cles in  common.  They  are  careless  in  regard  to  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and 
nose,  and  the  road  is  an  easy  one  {rom  month  to  hand,  from  band  to  an  article  in 
common  use,  or  to  another  hand,  and  again  from  hand  to  mbnth.  Given  a  case 
of  contagions  disease  in  a  schoolroom  and  we  conid  hardly  ask  for  better  facilities 
than  are  there  famished  if  we  wished  to  spread  the  disease.  Given  a  case  of  con- 
tagious disease  anywhere  in  the  school  district  and  unless  effective  measures  are 
taken  to  is^ate  it  until  all  danger  is  past  its  chances  of  reaching  the  schoolroom 
are  e.TcelIent.  Given  careless  parents,  and  parents  who  are  unable  or  nnwilling 
to  call  a  doctor  to  pronounce  on  the  nature  of  apparently  slight  affections  of  the 
throat,  etc.,  and  we  have  the  most  mischievous  factor  of  all  in  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  namely,  the  appearance  in  public  of  these  diseases  in  a  form  which  is 
light  and  unrecognized  by  the  laity.  That  these  unrecognized  light  cases  find 
their  way  into  the  schoolroom  has  been  the  experience  of  every  school  inspector. 
That  such  light  cases  may  give  rise  to  serious  find  even  fatal  forms  of  the  disease 
in  others  we  all  know.  That  it  has  done  so  through  the  medium  of  the  school 
some  of  the  inspectors  can  prove. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  think  we  can  not  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
board  of  health  in  attemiiting  to  detect  cases  of  contagions  disease  at  the  school- 
room and  to  exclude  them  before  they  have  done  mischief,  and  in  attempting'  to 
secure  better  isolation  of  cues  of  contagious  disease  at  home  as  soon  as  they  ar« 
recognized.    These  are  the  two  aims  of  the  system  of  school  inspection. 

The  cit}r  of  Boston,  tar  this  pnrpoee,  has  been  divided  into  00  districts,  to  each 
one  of  which  a  medical  inspector  is  ass^^ned.  The  average  is  four  schoolhouses 
and  1 ,400  pupils  to  each  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  visit  the  schools 
daily;  also  to  visit  at  their  htunes  all  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  when 
th"y  are  reported  to  the  board  of  health,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  in  reference 
to  isolation. 

At  the  schools  we  do  not  attempt  to  examine  all  the  pupils,  bat  only  those  who 
are  called  to  our  attention  by  the  teachers.  It  was  felt  that  the  teachers,  who  are 
constantly  with  the  children,  would  be  more  likely  to  notice  that  a  child  was  ' '  ail- 
ing "  than  would  a  physician  in  making  so  hasty  an  inspection  of  each  case  as  he 
would  be  obliged  to  make  if  he  attempted  to  see  them  all.  The  teacher  picks  out 
the  "  ailing  "  child,  the  doctor  examines  and  decides  what  the  ailment  is.  Practi- 
cally this  plan  has  worked  well,  although  its  weak  point  is  that  its  efficiency  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  conscientionsneas  and  tho  keenness  of  observation  of  the 
teacher.  Our  visit  to  the  schools  is  made,  by  preference,  soon  after  the  morning 
session  begins,  having  allowed  enough  time  for  the  teachers  to  observe  the  pupils, 
to  iuqnire  for  cases  of  sickness,  and  to  rex>ort  them  to  tho  master.  This  shows 
another  weak  point,  namely,  that  any  contagious  case  that  comes  to  school  still 
has  an  opportunity  during  a  varying  length  of  time  to  infect  other  pupils  in  the 
room  before  the  disease  is  recognized.  Still,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
and  in  some  cases  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  teachers  in  sending  a  snspicions  case 
out  of  the  room  while  waiting  for  tlM  doctor,  the  practical  result  is  fairly  satisfac- 
twry.  A  perfect  system  of  medical  inspection  erf  schools  should  not,  however,  be 
based  so  fundamentally  upon  the  judgment  of  a  nonmedical  observer,  the  teacher. 

When  a  pupil  is  presented  to  us  tot  examination  we  have  several  questioiM  to 
decide.  Is  ho  sick  or  not?  If  sick,  is  the  disease  of  a  nature  to  render  him  a  possi- 
ble source  of  danger  to  the  other  pupils,  or  is  it  of  snch  a  nature  or  severity  as  to 
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raider  bis  stay  in  achool  prejndtcial  to  himself?  If  a  positive  anawer  is  Kiven  to 
either  of  these  questions  we  recommend  to  the  teacher  that  she  dismiss  the  pupil. 
IlBnally  a  verbal  or  written  message  (according  to  age  and  intelligence)  is  sent 
home  with  the  pupil,  explaining  the  circumstances,  and  if  the  iiMpector  tbinks  tbe 
pupil  needs  medical  care  ho  aads  the  recommendation  that  the  family  physciaa 
be  conanlted.  We  do  not  prescribe  for  nor  give  advice  to  any  pupil  at  the  school. 
They  receive  no  treatment  whatever  from  us,  except  in  the  case  of  emerg«K;iea, 
wheal  such  assistance  as  is  demanded  on  the  spot  is  ^ven.  In  rtfoxd  to  <1inenfi»i«. 
only  BO  much  is  said  as  is  esseatial  to  explain  the  action  taken.  We  prefer  to  say 
"sore  throat,"  instead  of  diphtheria  or  tonsilitis,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  other 
words,  when  we  nteet  a  case  of  sickness  in  the  school,  it  is  oar  aim  to  try  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  sights  of  the  family  physician,  certainly  not  to  treat 
his  cases  or  to  indicate  what  diagnosis  or  treatjnent  is  proper. 

There  are  cases,  howevei,  where  the  question  of  the  saiety  of  the  other  pupils 
dMnauds  that  an  investigation  should  be  carried  oat  beyond  Uie  schoolroom  and 
at  the  pupil's  iiome.  Here  the  ins|^tor  is  placed  in  a  delicate  and  sometimes  an 
embarrassing  position,  and  good  judgmrait  must  be  exercised.  Sometimes  this 
investigation  is  beat  undertaken  through  or  in  company  with  the  family  i^sician. 
Oftentimes,  however,  we  feel  that  it  is  neither  right  to  put  the  p€K>ple  to  the 
expense  of  consulting  a  physician  nor  the  physician  to  the  trouble  of  giving  a  free 
consultation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among  yeopLa  who  are  in  poor  or  moder- 
ate circumstances  and  where  the  question  at  issue  is  one  of  only  slight  su^icioo 
or  doubt  oa  our  part.  It  would  seem  in  such  cases,  where  it  is  a  question  of  public 
safety  (not  of  benefit  to  the  individual),  that  the  investigatioB  might  rightly  be 
undertaken  by  the  pubGa  medical  inspector,  provided  be  makes  it  plain  that  he  ia 
acting  solely  in  an  official  capacity  for  the  public  good. 

Our  main,  duty  at  tlie  school  is,  then,  to  eonmine  such  pupils  as  are  reported  to 
na  as  being  aiUog,  to  advise  the  teacher  whether  the  pupil  should  be  sent  hc»ue 
either  for  his  own  good  or  for  the  aafety  of  the  other  pupils,  and  to  recommend 
Bvch  pofBl  to  the  care  of  the  family  physician  if  medical  care  seems  advisable. 
Incidentally  other  duties  come  up.  We  examine  and  give  certificates  of  vaccina- 
tion to  such  pupils  aa  enter  the  sebools  without  the  required  certificate.  We  vac- 
cinate puijila  who  have  not  been  vaccinated,  if  after  suitable  inquiry  we  find  the 
family  is  in  real  iwverty,  bnt  not  otherwise.  We  also  advise  the  teacbors  with 
reference  to  the  return  of  pujols  after  an  absence  for  sickness,  when  the  only  evi- 
dence in  their  poeseasioa  is  a  note  from  the  jwrents.  Similar  advice  ia  sometimea 
called  tat  when  there  is  a  note  from  a  physician.  Not  that  the  diagnosis  of  the 
physician  ia  subject  to  criticism,  but  that  som^mes  an^  notes  do  not  furnish  the 
information  which  is  required  to  enable  a  pupil  to  return  to  school.  I  doubt 
whetb^  you  all  realize  that  this  requirement  ia  determined  by  statute  law,  and 
that  the  regulation  of  the  school  committee  is  merely  carrying  out  the  public  stat- 
utes of  the  Commonwe^th.  The  following  extract  from  cAaptar  19£,  acts  of  1885, 
win  make  this  clear: 

"  The  school  cominittee  shall  not  ^ilow  any  pnpfl  to  attend  the  public  schools 
while  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  such  po^  belongs  is  sick  of  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  after 
the  death,  recovery,  or  removal  of  such  sick  person;  and  any  pupil  coming  from 
such  household  shall  be  required  to  present,  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  the  pupil 
desires  to  attend,  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician  or  board  of  health  of 
the  facts  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  admisaioa  in  accordance  with  the  above 
regulation." 

By  the  regulations  of  the  school  board  each  teacher  is  obUg^  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  pupils  absent  from  school  for  a  contagions  disease  either  in  their  own  perscm 
or  in  a  member  of  the  household  and  a  record  of  the  date  of  return  and  of  the  phy- 
sician who  signed  the  certificate  for  return.  The  teacher  is  kept  posted  as  to  the 
existence  of  contagious  diseases  among  her  pupils  or  their  families  by  r«:eiving 
for  inspection  each  day  a  list  of  all  contagions  diseases  reported  to  the  board  ot 
health  in  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  addresses.  When,  there- 
fore, a  pupil  returns  after  a  contagious  disease,  with  a  note  like  the  following:  "  In 
my  opinion  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  A  B  to  retiirn  to  school.  X  Y  Z,  M.  D.."  the 
teacher  has  no  authority  to  readmit  the  pupil.  When  this  case  is  referred  to  the 
medical  examiner,  if  he  is  not  in  possession  of  facte  which  enable  him  to  fill  oat  a 
proper  certificate  himself ,  he  most  refer  the  case  back  to  the  physician  for  a  proper 
certificate,  for  he  is  not  given  anthority  to  alter  the  statute  law  of  the  State. 

We  are  also  called  upon  sometimes  by  the  teachers  for  advice  about  the  hygiene 
ot  the  sdioolroom,  etc.,  and  sometimes  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  school  calls 
tox  notice  on  our  part.  So  there  are  a  nomber  of  ways  in  which  the  daily  visit  of 
the  school  inspector  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  health  of  tiM  school  children. 
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The  school  inspector  also  has  dnties  ontside  of  the  school  in  connection  with 
contagrious  dispssea.  Acting  as  the  a.uent  of  the  board  of  health,  he  visits  all  cases 
of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  reported  to  the  board  of  health  which  lie  in  his  dis- 
trict. He  is  reqoired  to  report  to  the  board  of  health  whether  the  proper  isolation 
required  bjr  them  is  being  carried  oat.  He  ^ia  also  reqnired  to  certify  when  the 
danger  of  infection  from  the  body  of  the  pereon  has  ceased,  and  the  case  is  ready 
for  release  from  isolation,  and  the  apartments  ready  for  disinfection.  Since  the 
development  of  the  method  of  determining  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of  diph- 
theria by  cultures,  that  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  as  the 
proper  test  to  determine  when  it  is  safe  to  release  patients  who  have  been  sick 
with  diphtheria.  When  the  terminal  culture  taken  by  the  family  physician  is 
found  to  Le  negative,  the  board  of  health  has  all  the  evidence  re<i  uired,  and  is  ready 
to  disinfect  at  once  (without  the  intervention  of  its  agent),  provided  the  family 
physician  indicates  that  the  patient  is  otherwise  ready,  by  marlting  the  card  that 
goes  with  the  culture  "  For  release."  In  such  case,  if  the  culture  is  neg^ative,  the 
laboratory  notifies  the  board  of  health,  and  no  other  formality  is  necessary.  In 
case  the  family  physician  is  unable  to  take  the  culture  for  release,  the  board  of 
health  will,  on  request,  send  its  agrent,  the  school  inspector,  to-take  the  culture. 

In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  however,  there  is  no  bacteriological  test  possible  to 
determine  when  the  danger  of  infection  ceases.  As  infection  from  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  in  its  later  stages  commonly  conies  through  the  desquamating  epithelium, 
the  cessation  of  desquamation  has  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  as  deter- 
mining practically  the  time  when  danger  of  infection  ceases.  That  the  desqua- 
mating epithelium  is  a  medium  by  which  the  infection  may  be  conveyed  is,  I 
believe,  universally  admitted  by  physicians.  It  is  not  universally  recognized, 
however  (if  we  may  judge  by  certificates  that  "all  danger  of  infection  has 
ceased  " ) ,  that  the  epithelium  from  the  later  stages  of  desquamation  is  danger- 
ous. It  is  owing  to  the  apparent  differences  of  opinion  among  physicians  on  this 
point  that  the  board  of  health  has  deemed  it  wise  to  require  a  statement  from  its 
own  agent  before  releasing  the  patient  and  disinfecting  after  scarlet  fever.  It 
does  not  assume  that  its  medical  inspectors  possess  superior  judgment  or  more 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  than  the  famil;^  physician,  but  merely  that  it  can  require 
them  as  its  agents  to  report  certain  definite  facts  and  can  thus  secure  definiteness 
and  uniformity  in  carrying  out  its  reflations.  We  have  no  practical  means  of 
determining  whether  the  desquamating  epithelium  in  a  given  case  at  a  certain 
stage  is  or  is  not  infectious.  The  only  safe  rule  seems  to  be  t'jat  recommended 
by  a  committee  from  the  school  inspectors  appointed  to  consult  the  medical  author- 
ities on  this  question— that  desquamation  in  any  stage  must  be  regarded  as 
dangerous. 

As  agents  of  the  board  of  health,  the  .school  inspectors  are,  therefore,  instructed 
not  to  recommend  the  release  of  a  patient  after  scarlet  fever  until  desquamation 
has  entirely  ceased,  although  the  period  required  for  this  is  often  long  enough  to 
make  the  family,  and  sometimes  the  physician,  restive. 

During  the  winter  of  1894-9.')  (the  first  winter  of  the  work  of  school  inspection) 
we  had  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  city  of  a  fairly  mild  type,  but  typical. 
Of  the  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  as  school  inspector  I  secured  defi- 
nite information  in  twenty  cases  of  scarlet  fever  as  to  the  time  from  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  to  the  end  of  desquamation. 

The  average  time  was  thirty-seven  and  one-half  days  from  the  first  definite 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  thirty-five  and  one-half  days  from  the  appearance 
of  the  rash.    The  shortest  time,  twenty-five  days;  the  longest,  sixty  days.    *    »    » 

The  usefulness  of  the  inspector's  work  at  the  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
statistics  of  the  total  number  of  cases  examined,  but  by  such  results  as  are  given 
in  the  following  account  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  It  occurred  in  a  class 
room  in  a  school  under  my  charge,  and  it  is  interesting  as  showing  how  such  an 
epidemic  may  be  introduced  and  spread  among  the  pupils  of  a  class,  as  showing 
that  an  epidemic  may  be  stamped  out  by  prompt  and  efficient  measures,  and  as 
illustrating  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  medical  inspector's  position. 

The  class  was  the  lowest  primary  class,  still  using  some  of  the  kindergarten 
methods  and  having  a  number  of  articles  in  common  use.  It  consisted  normally 
of  about  50  pupils,  but  had  been  reduced  by  absences  for  measles  and  other  causes 
to  about  40.  The  room  was  rather  crowded,  the  school  building  an  old  one,  with 
poor  facilities  for  ventilation,  and  hence  the  hygienic  condition  was  not  of  the 
best. 

Of  the  40  pupils  it  is  known  that  at  least  14  were  sooner  or  later  affected  by 
diphtheria,  and  that  at  least  4  other  children  In  the  families  of  these  children  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  them.  There  was  1  fatal  case  among  the  14  pupils,  and 
1  fatality  among  the  4  who  were  infected  by  them.  We  have,  then,  an  epidemic 
-'  *"  "— es,  with  2  deaths. 
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The  earliest  case  in  this  epidemic  attended  school  last  on  April  20, 1897,  but  owing 
to  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  was  not  recognized 
until  May  5.  One  cause  for  the  delay  was  that  for  some  time  there  had  been  so 
many  absences  caused  by  measles,  colds,  etc.,  that  the  absences  caused  by  8  cases 
dnring  the  two  weeks  did  not  attract  the  teacher's  attention  as  being  nnustial. 
The  other  principal  reason  was  slowness  on  the  part  of  physicians  in  reporting 
some  of  the  cases  to  the  board  of  health.  Notice  of  the  earliest  case  did  not  reach 
the  school  inspector  until  two  days  after  the  epidemic  was  discovered  and  sixteen 
days  after  the  child  was  taken  s-ck.  One  other  case  went  directly  to  the  hospital, 
another  was  outside  my  district  for  visiting  the  homes,  and  of  the  other  5  cases  up 
to  that  time  1  had  received  word  about  only  2  by  May  4.  Finding  that  these  2 
attended  the  same  class,  I  went  to  the  school  May  5  to  investigate.  The  teacher 
was  already  aroused  in  the  matter,  for  she  had  that  morning  found  on  the  board 
of  health  report  2  more  cases  of  diphtheria  from  her  class.  She  had  also  heard 
mmors  from  the  pupils  that  two  or  three  others  had  the  disease,  and  she  found  3 
cases  of  sore  throat  in  the  room,  the  first  time,  bjr  the  way,  that  any  of  these 
cases  had  appeared  to  be  at  all  siclt  while  they  remained  at  school. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  to  me  that  we  had  an  epidemic  on  hand.  Four  suspi- 
cious cases  were  sent  home  and  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  family  physician. 
The  extent  of  the  epidemic  was  investigated  dnring  the  day.  The  board  of  health 
had  arrangements  made  for  disinfection  at  9  the  next  morning.  The  class  was 
allowed  to  assemble  for  purposes  of  investigation,  every  throat  being  examined 
and  a  culture  taken  in  all  suspicious  cases.  The  class  was  then  dismissed,  and  the 
formaldehyde  generators  set  to  work  at  once.  This  was  on  Thursday  morning. 
After  the  disinfection  the  room  was  cleaned  up,  allowed  to  air  for  two  days,  and 
opened  for  school  again  on  Monday.  For  a  week  and  a  half  the  throats  of  all 
pupils  present  in  the  class  were  examined  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Nq  child 
who  hM  had  any  suspicious  symptoms  was  allowed  to  return  uutil  a  culture  from 
the  throat  was  found  to  be  negative.  As  a  result  of  these  measures,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  epidemic  had  made  such  good  headway  before  discovery,  not 
a  single  case  of  diphtheria  developed  after  the  epidemic  was  discovered  except  those  , 
known  to  have  been  infected  at  the  time. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  discovered  the  case  which  brought  diphtheria  into  the 
class  room.  The  first  case  that  could  be  found  after  a  diligent  investigation  attended 
school  last  on  April  20.  She  was  supposed  by  her  parents  to  be  well,  and  the 
teacher  did  not  notice  anything  wrong.  The  next  morning  she  complained  of  a 
sore  throat,  and  her  father  saw  some  "white  patches"  in  the  throat.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  she  had  the  disease  on  the  20th  when  she  attended  school  and 
fave  it  to  4  other  cases  that  developed  from  three  to  five  days  later.  It  is  possi- 
le,  however,  that  her  case,  as  well  as  those  immediately  following,  may  have 
been  caught  in  the  schoolroom  from  some  other  case  so  light  in  its  symptoms  that 
at  the  time  of  investigation  no  trace  could  be  found  of  it.  It  is  instructive  to 
learn,  in  reference  to  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli  in  light  cases  and  after  clinical 
symptoms  disappear,  that  although  this  first  case  proved  to  be  a  light  case  and 
clinically  a  short  one,  a  brother  and  a  sister  were  taken  sick  on  the  2Utb  and  31st, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the  isolation.  Both 
the  brother  and  the  sister  were  seriously  sicK,  and  the  brother  died.  The  fatal 
case  among  the  pupils  of  the  class  came  among  the  4  cases  which  I  think  were  - 
Infected  by  the  first  case.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the  other  cases  in  the  epi- 
demic were  quite  mild. 

How  little  protection  would  come  by  trusting  to  the  parents  of  some  public- 
school  children  is  shown  by  their  action  in  the  following  cases : 

Four  cases  were  sent  home  at  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  the  epidemic  on  the 
morning  of  May  5.  They  all  had  suspicious-looking  throats,  and  m  view  of  the 
existing  epidemic  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  was  warranted  clinically.  With 
each  child  was  sent  a  note  stating  that  there  had  been  some  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
the  schoolroom,  that  the  child  had  a  sore  throat  that  prol;ably  was  diphtheria, 
and  that  the  school  inspector  advised  calling  the  family  physician.  The  doctor 
was  not  called  in  a  single  case.  The  mother  of  one  of  the  children  brought  him 
back  herself  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  abusive  to  the  teacher  for  sending  him 
home.  I  turned  up  just  in  season  to  get  my  share.  I  was  informed  that  I  di,d  not 
know  what  I  was  talking  about;  that  his  nausea  and  vomiting  and  constitnnonal 
symptoms  twodays  before  were  due  to  indiscretion  in  eating;  that  h's  sore  throat 
was  "simply  tonsilitis,"  that  he  was  subject  to,  and  that  the  patches  in  the  throat 
were  of  no  importance.  The  other  children  might  have  diphtheria,  but  her  boy 
didn't,  "because  he  wasn't  sick  enough."  She  refused  to  le*  me  take  a  culture, 
and  was  informed  that  the  boy  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  school  until  a  nega- 
tive culture  had  been  obtained  by  myself,  or,  if  she  preferred,  by  her  family  phy- 
sician.   She  did  not  go  to  the  family  physician  until  another  week  had  elapsed, 
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'When  a  caltnre  proved  negatiTe.  I  teei  reasonably  snre,  however,  that  an  earlier 
colture  would  have  been  positive. 

The  three  other  cases  retomed  next  momintc.  Two  brought  verbal  messages 
that  they  were  well  enoogh  to  come  to  school.  The  third  broofht  a  note  from  nia 
father,  sayinK  that  it  was  abeord  to  say  his  boy  had  diphtheria.  CnltTires  were 
taken  from  all  three  throats,  and  all  proved  positive.  Ilie  mother  of  one  of  these 
was  not  convinced  even  then.  She  called  another  doctor  to  prove  that  the  school 
doctor  was  wrong,  and  discharged  him  when  he  obtained  a  positive  caltnre,  and 
1^  was  only  partially  persuaded  there  was  no  trick  to  it  when  a  third  doctor  also 
foond  a  positive  reply  to  his  culture. 

One  other  case  is  instructive.  This  boy  was  subject  to  tonsUitis,  ro  his  parents 
did  not  attach  any  importance  to  a  sore  throat,  which  began  Mav3.  He  returned 
May  5  and  was  examined.  His  throat  was  negative.  I  learned,  However,  that  bis 
brother,  who  slept  vrith  him,  had  a  sore  throat  beginning  the  day  before.  May  4, 
and  had  stayed  at  home,  bat  that  he  also  was  at  school  that  morning  in  another 
room.  He  was  sent  for,  and  I  found  severtil  characteristic  patches  in  his  throat. 
Thus  a  possible  source  of  infection  of  another  class  waa  nipped  in  the  bud.  Both 
were  sent  home  with  a  note  recommending  the  family  physician  and  stating  what 
the  trouble  was.  They  did  not  consult  a  physician  for  ten  days.  Naturally  the 
throats  were  cleared  up  then,  and  the  physician,  not  understanding  the  full  cir- 
cumstances, gave  them  a  note  stating  that  they  might  return  to  schooL  Admis- 
sion was  refused  until  a  n^^tive  cultoie  was  found.  They  x>roved  positive,  and 
the  one  from  the  class  room  which  had  the  epidemic  lasted  positive  for  two  weeks 
more.  Hadlallowedhimtoretnmwithoatacaltnre  he  would  have  had  two  weeks 
in  which  to  start  another  epidemic  of  diphtiieria,  which,  while  it  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  imperfect  disinfection  of  the  room,  would  in  reality  have  been  due  to 
my  carelessness  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  throat  was  negative. 

The  ei»demic  of  scarlet  fevw  occurred  in  one  of  the  lower  boys'  classes  of  the 
grammar  school,  the  pupils  averaging  about  10  years  of  age.  This  epidemic  was 
definitely  traced  to  a  pupil  who  was  supposed  by  his  parents  to  have  Qerman 
measles.  Twelve  cases  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  among  the  other  pupQs;  at 
least  1  case  occurred  in  the  family  of  an.  infected  pupil,  and  2  cases  which  dis- 
appeared from  the  class  at  the  same  time  as  the  scarlet  fever  cases  were  diagnosti- 
cated ' '  tonsilitis  "  and  may  perhaps  have  been  light  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  Leaving 
tiieat  two  doubtful  cases  out  of  the  count,  the  epidemic  affected  13  pi^)i]s  of  the 
class  and  1  outsider — 14  in  aH.  There  was  1  death;  the  other  cases  were  light. 
One  case  developed  nephritis. 

The  original  case  attended  school  on  May  18,  and  on  retnrning  from  school  in 
the  afternoon  his  mother  noticed  he  was  red  about  his  neck,  and  on  nndoing  his 
dothes  found  his  skin  was  red  about  his  shoulders  and  upper  chest.  She  was 
quite  positive  this  condition  had  not  existed  at  noon.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  at 
school  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18,  with  scarlet  fever  in  a  state  of  efSorescence. 
The  first  case  of  scarlet  fever  to  follow  absented  himself  on  May  21.  This  was 
Friday.  Another  case  devaloped  before  Monday,  May  24,  and  the  third  on  May  24. 
This  last  case  was  extremely  light  and  only  stayed  at  home  May  24  afld  25.  Ha 
retorned  with  a  story  which  did  not  arouse  any  suspicion  on  the  teacher's  part. 
May  26,  and  remained  in  school  until  the  afternoon  of  June  7.  He  was  examined 
by  me  that  day  without  having  the  scarlet  fever  discovered,  and  was  then  t^en 
out  of  school  by  bis  parents  "  leet  he  might  catch  the  disease."  The  existence  of 
scarlet  fever  was  only  discovered  on  June  16,  when  the  attending  physician,  in 
seeking  for  an  explanation  of  a  nephritis,  by  careful  search  found  a  little  desqua- 
mation about  his  toes.  Ho  very  likely  was  a  factca:  in  the  subsequent  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  other  factor  was  the  return  to  school  of  the  first  case.  He  came 
the  afternoon  of  May  24  and  remained  the  morning  of  May  2o.  My  visit  was 
delayed  that  morning,  especially  at  one  of  the  schools,  and  I  arrived  just  after  the 
class  had  been  dismissed.  I  found  a  note  from  the  teacher  saying  this  boy  had 
returned  with  a  note  from  his  parents  saying  he  had  had  German  measles,  and 
asking  for  instrnclions.  I  left  word  that  German  measles  reported  by  the  par- 
ents was  to  be  treated  as  measles,  and  be  must  stay  out  two  weeks.  He  returned 
for  the  afternoon  session  and  was  immediately  sent  home.  He  was  in  school, 
then,  an  afternoon  and  the  following  morning  during  the  seventh  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  rash.  This  was  May  24  and  25.  On  Mav  28  two 
cases  disappeared  for  scarlet  fever;  on  June  1  five  cases  (and  one  of  the  "ton- 
silitis "  cases);  on  Jane  4  one  case,  and  on  June  8  one  case  (and  the  second  "ton- 
silitis "  case) . 

The  epidemic  was  not  discovered  until  June  3.  By  that  time  nine  cases  were 
out  for  scarlet  fever  besides  the  so-called  German  measles  case.  That  morning 
(wly  the  second  of  these  had  appeared  on  the  board  of  health  report,  and  the 
teacher  had  heard  through  the  pupils  doubtful  romors  of  one  or  two  other  i 
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The  real  gravity  coald  not  be  realized,  but  there  was  enough  to  lead  me  to  insti- 
tute an  inyeetigation.  That  day  was  spent  in  inquiring  about  the  cause  of  absence 
of  those  pupils  who  were  out,  and  in  following  up  two  or  three  false  clues  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  trouble.  The  next  morning  I  knew  better  how  much  of  an  epi- 
demic we  had,  and  hunted  for  the  source  among  the  pupils  present.  Nothing  was 
found.  That  afternoon  in  following  other  clues  I  investigated  the  case  of  "(Ger- 
man measles  "  and  found  that  it  was  scarlet  fever.  The  next  morning,  June  5, 
the  room  was  disinfected  by  th^  board  of  health.  For  ten  days  after  that  the 
pupils  were  examined  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  No  new  cases  developed 
except  one  on  June  8,  who  was  undoubtedly  infected  before  disinfection  was  done. 
On  Jane  16  I  learned  of  the  case  which  had  developed  nephritis.  As  he  had 
attended  school  one  session  on  June  7  after  disinfection,  the  room  was  again  disin- 
fected June  17.    This  was  the  end  of  the  trouble. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLa' 
.[Br  Samobl,  B.  DDBais,  of  Beaton  Board  of  Health.1 

The  influence  of  schools  upon  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  and  the  need  for 
the  exercise  of  greater  public  care  over  the  schools  have  been  much  discussed 
within  the  last  few  years  and  with  nearly  unanimous  conclusions.  I  think  we 
should  all  ag^ee  upon  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
within  small  spaces,  generally  speaking,  furnishes  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  spread  of  infections  diseases,  but  more  particularly  with  school  children 
whose  susceptible  age  and  familiar  habits  render  them  unusually  liable  to  the  inci- 
dence and  extension  of  these  diseases.  We  shall  also  agree  that  the  infective  agent 
is  frequently  prrsent  in  onr  public  schools,  and  that  it  only  remains  to  be  shown 
by  what  means  the  infection  is  conveyed. 

We  need  to  consider  but  two  of  the  moat  common  and  dreaded  infectious  dis- 
eases—diphtheria and  scarlet  fever — and  perhaps  diphtheria  alone  would  be 
sufficient. 

It  was  thought  from  the  beginning  of  our  knowledge  of  diphtheria  until  within 
a  few  vears  that  it  belonged  in  the  list  of  what  has  been  termed  filth  diseases,  and 
with  this  view  in  mind  boards  of  health  followed  out  different  lines  of  work  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  or  disproving  the  thecnry  that  this  disease  might  be  caused 
by  any  unsanitary  conditions. 

In  1878  the  board  of  bealth,  with  which  I  am  identified  in  Boston,  called  for 
rei>orts  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  for  the  last  nineteen  years  we  have  examined 
every  house  in  which  a  case  of  diphtheria  was  reported,  and  among  other  reasons 
to  see  what  connection  filth  and  defective  drainage  within  buildings  had  with  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease,  but  with  such  negative  results  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  poorly  constructed  and 
badly  kept  houses  than  in  the  best.  The  i>ercentage  of  defects  found  in  connection 
with  cases  of  diphtheria  is  found  to  be  but  slightly  g^reater  than  that  found  when 
examining  from  bouse  to  house  where  no  disease  or  complaint  has  occurred. 

In  1883  we  made  an  investigation  to  ascertain  what  connection  there  might  be 
between  cases  or  gn^ups  of  casra  of  diphtheria  and  street  gullies,  perforated  sewer 
covers,  sewer  outfalls,  proximity  to  tide- water  flats,  low,  damp  ground,  and  high 
groimd.  Here  again,  we  found  not  even  a  stispicion  of  relation  between  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  any  of  the  suspected  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  continu- 
ally reminded  of  the  unmistakable,  direct  or  indirect,  connections  between  new 
cases  of  these  diseases  and  other  infected  persons  or  rooms  and  articles  which  hare 
become  infected.  We  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  means  by  which 'children 
afflicted  with  diphtheria  may  and  do  create  foci  of  infection  in  onr  school  build- 
ings as  well  as  in  their  homes,  and  the  facilities  by  which  others  may  take  on  the 
infection  from  such  foci,  are  both  natural  and  easy.  I  think  we  are  warranted  in 
this  belief  by  every  process  of  reasoning  and  upon  the  facts  coimected  with  the  dis- 
ease. Diphtheria  is  unquestionably  an  infectious  disease  and  may  be  communi- 
cated directly  from  person  to  person,  or  indirectly  through  some  intermediate 
object  upon  which  the  infective  matter  may  have  been  lodged  and  where  it  may 
remain  active  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  local  manifestation  of  diphtheria 
is  nearly  always  in  the  throat,  where  we  have  the  bacilli  of  the  disease  m  abun- 
dance, mixed  with  the  secretjons  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  in  the  most  conven- 
ient form  to  be  transferred  to  any  surrounding  object.  This  infective  matter  is 
easily  scattered  and  attached  to  things  by  coughing,  sneezing,  and  spitting,  or  by 
the  fingers,  which  perform  a  continual  messenger  service  between  the  mouth  and 
whatever  may  be  touched  within  the  reach  of  such  fingers.    We  have,  for  instance. 
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a  cliild  suffering  from  dipMheria  in  schoo''.  not  ill  enoagh  to  attract  special  atten- 
tion. He  may  be  there  «  day  or  two  before  the  disease  is  discovered,  with  a  mild, 
unrerognizf  d  case,  or  he  may  be  there  for  a  much  longer  time  in  a  condition  for 
spreading  the  disease.  Daring  th:s  time  he  ma^  attach  the  infective  matter  to  the 
desk,  chair,  books,  slates,  slate  pencil,  lead  pencil,  penholder,  sponge,  driukinp  cnp. 
door  linob,  door,  window  sill,  banister,  wainscoting,  or  to  anything  elt*e  which  he 
may  handle  or  toacb  after  nsing  his  fingers  about  the  month.  The  fact  that  these 
things  way  become  infected  with  diphtheria  in  this  way  has  been  conclusively 
shown  in  the  laboratory  by  Professor  Ernst. 

In  kindergarten  schools  the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease  by  a  tingle  case  is 
much  greater,  both  by  direct  and  indirect  infection,  because  these  children  by 
virtue  of  the  different  processes  of  teaching  are  brought  into  much  closer  contact 
with  ejch  other  and  they  ixse  a  large  number  of  ob.eots  in  common  which  are  very 
liable  to  become  infected.  One  uure<-ognized  case  under  such  circumstances  may 
give  rise  to  a  dozen  more,  and  without  our  being  able  to  trace  one  of  them  to  ito 
particular  source. 

The  following  account  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
point: 

''Regarding  the  contact  of  children  with  each  other  in  kindergarten  and  the 
interchangeai)le  use  of  material,  it  is  as  follows:  The  chairs  for  sea'ing  the  children 
are  small,  portable  ones.  These  nre  carried  from  one  place  to  another  as  the  classes 
nee;l  them;  no  onechairlsallotted  to  any  particular  child;  all  are  used  in  common. 
The  tablts  at  which  the  children  sit  nre  long  enough  for  four  or  live  children  to 
sit  at  each.  It  is  impo.ssibIe  to  arrange  so  that  each  child  may  have  the  same  chair 
or  the  same  place  at  the  table  regularly.  The  material  used  is  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  let  one  child  nse  any  portion  of  it  solely  as  his.  We  have  but 
two  dozen  worsted  balls  with  which  to  t^tch  color,  form,  and  direction:  and  we 
have  70  children  to  use  the  bjill.  It  is  the  same  with  everything  else.  The  blocks 
used  are  handled  by  two  or  three  classes  dnring  the  same  day.  The  iron  rings, 
wooden  sticks,  wooden  planes,  pasteboard  tablets,  wooden  beads,  Wfaving  needles, 
and  worsted  needles  are  all  used  in  common.  The  napkins  used  at  lunch  time 
are  washed  once  a  week,  and  taken  out  before  then  if  really  soiled,  otherwise  they 
are  folded  and  returned  to  the  drawer  ready  for  the  next  day.  The  picture  books 
are  enjoyed  by  all  and  the  dolls  are  used  at  every  recess.  In  playing  the  games 
the  children  stand  holding  hands  on  the  ring,  and  when  there  is  good  attendance 
they  are  crowded. 

"Many  of  the  games  bring  them  very  close  together,  for  instance: 

"  In  playing  the  '  bird's  nest.'  the  mother  bird  chooses  six  or  more  children,  who 
kneel  upon  the  floor  in  a  semicircle;  she  twines  their  arms  about  each  other  to  imi- 
tate weaving  the  nest.  She  then'chooses  three  children,  who  are  put  close  together, 
necessai-ily,  in  the  nest,  and  then  the  game  proceeds.  This  is  a  typical  bird  grame, 
and  is  very  pretty;  but  in  time  of  epidemic  of  throat  diseases,  we  do  not  l.ke  to 
play  it  in  our  kindergarten,  as  it  brings  the  heads  so  near  each  other.  There  are 
other  games,  of  course,  which  do  not  need  such  close  proximity  as  the  one 
described ;  but  all  the  games  are  for  two  or  more  children  to  take  part  in ,  and  they 
are  general. y  in  contact  in  some  way,  if  only  holding  hands." 

Numerous  instances  have  come  under  our  observation  where  a  child  has  been 
found  in  school  suffering  from  an  infectious  disea^'e,  by  the  medical  inspector  of 
schools,  and  sent  home.  This  case  has  been  followed  in  due  time  by  other  cases  in 
children  whose  only  discoverable  exposure  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  school- 
room.   ♦    »    » 

The  board  of  health  divided  the  city  into  HO  districts,  giving  an  average  of  abont 
4  schoolhonses  and  l,4tK)  pupils  to  each  district.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
finding  well-qua'ified  and  discreet  physicians  who  would  undertake  the  duties 
prescribed,  and  the  board  secured  and  appointed  one  physician  for  each  district, 
with  n.  salary  of  S200  a  year. 

In  the  examination  of  the  children  in  school  every  facility  is  extended  to  the 
doctor  by  the  teachers,  and  he  in  turn  reaches  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with 
the  least  possible  delay  or  annoyance  to  anyone.  There  being  frequent  need 
for  looking  into  the  children's  throats,  we  provided  the  inspectors  with  something 
for  a  tongue  depressor  which  could  be  used  once  and  destroyed,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  danger  of  communicating  any  disease  from  one  pupil  to  another  and  avoid 
unfavorable  criticism  on  that  score.  These  little  pieces  of  clean  pine  are  made  for 
us  at  a  cost  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  each.  They  are  w.thout  obiection  in  use  or 
appearance  and  will  bnm  as  easily  as  a  match,  which  is  the  intended  destiny  of 
each  after  being  used  once.  The  thermometer  is  rarely  a  necessity  in  these  exami- 
nations and  when  used  is  treated  with  due  care.    «    *    • 

The  corps  of  inspectors  has  become  an  organized  association,  which  meets  once 
in  two  months  to  discuss  the  manifold  medical  questions  which  arise  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  doties. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS.' 

[By  Ulss  Dora  Keen,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  medical  inspection  of  schools  of  the  Public 
Education  Association  of  Philadelphia.] 

The  influence  of  schools  upon  the  spread  of  contagions  diseases  and  the  need  for 
the  exercise  of  greater  public  care  over  the  schools  are  subjects  that  may  well 
interest  members  of  health  boards,  pledged  to  secure  the  g^reatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  in  questions  of  public  safety,  or  teachers  in  training  for  intelli- 
gent work  under  accepted  conditions. 

In  October,  1896,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Roberts,  sanitary  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health,  sent  a  communication  to  the  board  setting  forth  his  belief 
that  the  greatest  source  of  the  transmission  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
among  children  was  through  contact  with  one  another  at  school,  and  that  this 
transmission  conid  best  be  overcome  by  systematic  daily  examination  of  the  school 
children  by  medical  inspectors  of  the  health  department.    •    *    • 

While  the  inauguration  of  the  work  comes  properly  within  the  function  of  the 
city  boards  of  health,  with  whom  it  lies  to  organize  and  conduct  the  work,  yet  no 
less  does  it  claim  the  interest  of  the  physicians  and  teachers. 

To  assure  themselves  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  system,  the  boards  of 
health  of  New  York  and  Boston  conducted  preliminnryinvestigations.  The  Boston 
board  published  tables,  arranged  by  months,  of  all  the  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the 
city  reported  in  nineteen  years.  There  was  a  variation  of  1,600  cases  reported  in 
any  two  months,  and  the  smallest  numbers  were  during  the  summer  vacations. 
The  total  for  the  nineteen  years  was  8,339  cases  in  January,  the  highest  nnmbvr,a8 
oppoe3d  to  1,765  cases  in  August,  the  lowest.  Similar  scarlet-lever  records  for 
twenty  years  showed  3,107  cases  for  January,  the  highest  number,  as  compared 
with  1.20^  cases  for  August,  the  lowest.  Although  recommended  by  the  board  in 
1890,  it  was  not,  however,  until  a  severe  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  1894  that  the 
innovation  was  made.  An  example  of  the  effective  protection  of  the  community 
by  the  plan  was  afforded  by  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  18J7.  A  primary  school 
of  40  pupils  had  14  of  its  number  attacked  with  diphtheria  in  eighteen  days,  all 
from  one  room.  Of  the  14  cases  7  were  discovered  by  a  medical  school  inspector 
and  3  of  these  only  by  cultures.  All  suspicious  cases  were  dismissed  from  school 
May  6,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of  tneir  family  physicians.  The  next  morn- 
inff  every  child  was  examined  and  many  cultures  taken.  The  class  was  tlien  dis- 
missed from  Thursday  to  the  following  Monday  and  the  rooms  disinfected  and 
cleaned.  For  ten  days  after  bis  return  the  throat  of  every  pupil  was  examined  by 
the  medical  inspector  when  the  children  first  assembled  in  the  morning,  and  no 
pupil  who  had  been  absent  with  any  suspicious  symptoms  was  allowed  to  return 
until  it  was  proved  by  a  negative  culture  that  there  could  be  no  danger.  Asa 
resnltof  these  measures  not  a  single  case  of  diphtheria  resulted  beyond  those  known 
to  have  been  infected  at  the  time  the  epidemic  wad  discovered.  Similar  experience 
with  scarlet  fever  occurred  within  two  weeks  in  the  service  of  the  same  school 
inspector,  in  which  11  cases  resulted  from  the  presence  in  school  of  one  pupil,  and 
bis  illness  had  been  attributed  to  German  measles. 

The  preliminary  investigation  in  New  York  was  made  as  a  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  communication  of  the  sanitary  superintendent,  in  order  to  obtain  defi- 
nite data  as  a  basis  for  action.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  securing  the 
absence  list  of  a  class  in  which  a  case  of  contagions  disease  had  occurred,  and  visit- 
ing the  atjsent  children  to  learn  the  causes  of  absence.  Eighty-five  families  with 
scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  were  visited,  and  showed  15  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
19  cases  of  diphtheria,  34  cases  out  of  8j,  in  which  the  first  case  in  the  family  was 
a  school  child.  It  was  in  the  district  reporting  the  largest  number  of  scarlet-fever 
cases  that  the  connection  Avith  the  schools  was  best  marked.  The  examiner 
reported  that  in  his  experience  any  severe  outbreak  had  always  come  from  schools. 
The  statistics  seemed  to  show  that  many  cases  of  diphtheria  went  unnoticed,  and 
the  same  was  true,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  scarlet  fever.  Children  sent  home  by 
teachers  for  "sore  throat "  frequently  fail  to  call  In  a  physician  and  return  to 
school  when  feeling  well.  A  statement  of  all  known  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  one 
school  one  fall  shows  that  13  cases  out  of  the  20  would  probably  have  remained 
unknown  if  the  absence  list  had  not  been  investigated.  Of  these  13  cases  4  did 
return  to  school,  and  although  in  a  condition  to  spread  contagion,  would  have 
remained  if  they  had  not  been  found.  Several  others  were  preparing  to  return, 
and  tiie  epidemic  would  certainly  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged  in  the  absence 
of  systematii!  investigation.  In  regard  to  measles.  17  cases  reported  in  three  weeks. 
in  one  district,  were  investigated,  with  the  result  that  20  additional  cases  were 
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found  which,  from  ignorance  or  the  mildness  of  the  attack,  had  not  been  reported, 
9  never  having  called  a  i^ysieiaD.  Ot  these  37  cases,  23  had  been  contracted  in 
schools.  Of  13  of  these  same  cases  contracted  in  a  parochial  school,  but  3  were 
known  to  those  in  charge. 

The  evidence  set  forth  in  this  prelimfnary  investigation  proved  so  entirely  con- 
vincing that  application  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  one  chief  medical 
inspector  and  a  staff  of  150.  to  serve  daring  the  school  term  each  year.  •  •  • 
In  Chicago  so  much  benefit  resulted  from  tibe  first  attempt  at  sopervision  that  the 
health  department  determined  "to  continae  the  work  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
resources. "  For  lack  ot  appropriations  for  a  special  item  the  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  regnlar  medical  inspectors,  and  based  (Uk  the  jKttificatioas  from  physicians 
o(  cases  of  infection.  If  the  patient  had  been  attending  schoid,  the  school  was  at 
once  visited,  precautionary  measores  token  against  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
insanitary  ccntditions  remedied.  During  fonx  months  S50  individual  inspections 
of  233  pnolic  schools  were  made,  with  the  result  that  1,417  cases  oi  diphtheria  and 
306  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  located.    •    ♦    ♦ 

On  the  side  of  defective  sight  and  heating  preliminary  and  uncoordinated  tests 
are  all  that  can  be  reported.  The  field  is  an  important  one,  and  has  received  much 
attention  from  specialists,  but  no  city  has  yet  coordinated  this  work  with  that  of 
general  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

The  financial  basis  of  medical  Inspection  of  s<diools  must  be  thought  of.  Where 
expense  prevents  a  complete  investigation,  the  work  may  beat  be  b^un  in  the 
kindergartens  and  the  primary  grades.  This  plan  will  u»uade  {^-actiauly  all  the 
children  under  10  yearaof  {^e,and  it  is  among  these  that  the  chief  danger  exists. 
This  principle  applies  especially  to  the  kindergarten,  in  which  by  virtue  of  differ- 
ent processes  children  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  use,  in 
common,  a  large  number  of  objects  Uable  to  become  infected. 

Coming  next  to  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  side  of  the  subject,  the  confarol  that 
will  be  obtained  over  conta^ons  diseases  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  health 
boards  and  repay  the  community  for  all  that  the  inspectios  may  coat.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  one  physician  that  70  per  cent  of  epidemics  mignt  be  prevented  by 
school  inspection.  There  are  many  diseases  nodoubtedly  contagions  upon  which 
the  law  racinires  no  report,  namely,  the  four  dueases  that  inspection  has  thus  far 
shown  to  include  the  largest  numbers  of  school  cases — parasitic  diseases  of  the 
head,  contagious  eye  diseases,  follicular  tonsilitis,  and  oral  and  respiratory  dis- 
eases; and,  furrier,  measles,  consumption,  ntumps,  whooping  cough,  rubella,  and 
chicken  pox.  Medical  inflection  wilt  detect  a  large  numt)er  of  cases  that  have 
not  beCcHre  been  considered  as  reciuiring  exclusion  from  school.  While  the  main 
purpose  of  the  health  board  is  undoubtedly  the  preservation  of  life,  yet  the  com- 
munity has  the  right  also  to  demand  the  bsst  possible  protection  against  the  spread 
of  the  above-named  diseases  and  the  incident  interruption  of  the  school  life  of  the 
child. 

In  a  very  Ixtfge  nnmber  of  cases  the  mildness  of  the  attack,  or  ignorance,  has 
prevented  the  recognition  and  report  of  the  disease,  while  the  chad  was  never- 
theless in  a  condition  to  spread  contagion.    *    «    * 

Chicago's  experience  proves  that  inspection  shoald  begin  in  the  old  school- 
houses,  bince  the  number  of  sick  children  from  these  is  greater  than  from  the  new 
buildings.  The  fact  pmnts  to  another  side  for  the  notice  of  the  school  inspector. 
If  the  medical  school  inspectors  are  alive  to  the  possibrUties  of  their  work,  full 
information  may  be  incidentally  gained  as  to  defective  conditions  of  school  life, 
and  particular  defects,  from  time  to  time,  will  certainly  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  anthorittea.  It  will  suffice  to  enumerate  the  conilitionsto  which  atten- 
tion should  be  directed.  Overcrowding,  defective  heating,  plumbing  and  ventila- 
tion, dark  basements,  insufficient  and  uncleuily  sanitaries,  seating  and  school 
furniture,  recess  periods,  overstudy,  and  grading  of  pupils.  Tlie  medical  profes- 
sion, quite  generally  through  the  journals,  have  suggested  or  indorsed  the  move- 
ment for  school  inspection,  and,  wherever  established,  the  boards  of  education  have 
cooperated  in  the  work.  After  two  and  one-half  years  of  test,  Boston  reported  the 
plan  constantly  growing  in  favcHr  with  the  medical  profession,  among  the  school 
teachers,  and  in  the  community  at  large.  Wlien  organizing  the  wcH-k,  the  New 
York  board  of  health  tooft  the  wise  step  of  giving  a  few  explanatory  lectures  to 
the  s  hool  inspectors.  It  is  hoped  that  a  movement  to  institute  the  work  through- 
out onr  State  may  result  from  this  presentation  of  its  proven  value. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  W.  TT'.  Keen,  Philadelphia,  said  the  State  owes  two  duties  to  its  children. 
The  first  one  an  education;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this,  we  all  knowthat  the  State 
has  passed  a  new  law — compulsory  attendance  at  schooL    The  second  duty  of  the 
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State  to  its  children  is  a  preservation  of  their  health,  and  yet  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  compulsory  education  law  and  the  absence  of  any  law  for  medical 
inspection,  we  compel  our  children  to  go  directly  into  the  midst  of  danger  to  their 
health.  Yon  all  know  very  well  that  at  the  seaside  hotel  or  boarding  house,  if  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  breaks  oat,  you  find  the  place  deserted  in  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  unless  the  child  is  taken  away;  and  vet  right  in 
the  midst  of  our  schools  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  may  exist  or  a  case  oi  diphtheria 
break  out,  and  ^I  of  the  children  in  the  school  are  exposed  to  it,  just  as  though  it 
were  a  healthy  child.  Now,  this  is  not  right,  and  this  practice  ought  not  to  be, 
when  it  bears  so  severely  on  the  poor,  or  those  who  are  either  unable  or  do  not 
know  enough  to  obtain  medical  aid.  Being  in  a  rich  or  well-to-do  family,  when 
the  child  shows  symptoms  of  sore  throat  (typical  disease,  and  most  dangerous  to 
our  school  children),  instantly  a  physician  is  called  and  the  child  kept  from  school, 
in  order  to  nurse  it  at  home.  But  in  a  poor  family,  very  possibly  the  woman 
going  out  to  do  washing  from  day  to  day,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  take  care  of 
the  child  at  home.  In  addition,  she  does  not  call  a  physician.  The  child  is  sent 
to  school.  The  others  are  not  protected;  hence  this  cnild  spreads  the  disease  to  all 
with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  We  must  not  forget,  in  connection  with  this,  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  severe  cases  that  are  dangerous;  they  are  so  sick  they  must 
stay  at  home,  but  it  is  the  simple  cases  that  are  the  cause  of  severe  ones  very  often. 
A  mild  case  in  one  child  may  give  another  child  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria;  a 
mild  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  one  child  may  give  your  child  a  fatal  attack  of  the 
disease.  Therefore  it  is  that  this  medical  inspection  of  schools,  the  finding  of  mild 
cases  each  day  going  to  school  who  ought  not  to  go,  is  saving  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  very  likely  severe  cases,  as  well  as  many  mUd  ones.  Moreover,  a  great 
many  of  these  cases  are  not  made  compulsory  of  notification.  We  can  not  nave 
every  case  of  measles,  chicken  pox,  infected  heads,  and  so  on,  reported.  That  is 
impossible.  Yet  these  children  go  to  school  and  infect  others;  and,  taking  measles 
(a  mild  disease)  as  an  illustration,  very  many  of  us,  I  believe,  in  different  com- 
munities do  not  regard  it  as  particularly  dangerous,  and  yet  the  records  are  very 
large  regarding  mortality  as  a  result  of  measles.  Next  to  ul  those  oral  and  respira- 
tory contagious  diseases  come  diseases  of  the  eye,  where  the  secretion  likely  goes  on 
the  handkerchief  and  then  to  books,  desks,  etc.  They  are  touched  by  the  healthy 
children,  who,  placing  their  fing^ers  in  their  eyes,  are  infected  from  the  first  child. 
The  records  of  onr  bUnd  asylums  show  that  the  blindness  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  children  that  are  filling  these  establishments  has  resulted  from  disease.  We 
must  remember,  therefore,  that  these  cases  of  nonreported  diseases  are  as  danger- 
ous as  reportable  ones.  You  may  possibly  have  noticed  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren that  were  examined  in  New  York  and  found  ill.  Out  of  9,000  cases  that  were 
examined,  some  1,200  were  sick  enough  to  be  sent  home— too  ill  to  be  at  school; 
and,  what  is  still  more  striking,  in  Chicago  744  cases  of  diphtheria  in  school  led  to 
the  discovery  of  26  cases  in  homes — cases  that  had  not  had  any  physicians  called 
to  them,  therefore  were  not  reported  to  a  board  of  health.  To  these  two  instances 
I  shall  add  a  third,  namely,  that  331  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  school  were  discov- 
ered, not  by  physicians  at  home,  not  by  careful  mothers  who  could  see  that  their 
children  were  ill,  but  281  cases  allowed  to  go  to  school  were  sent  home  by  the 
physicians  in  attendance,  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  schools;  and  then,  notify- 
ing the  health  board  where  these  children  lived,  resulted  in  discovering  745  cases 
at  home.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  very  facts  that  I  have  stated,  from  the  san- 
itary point  of  view,  are  a  justification  of  the  necessity  of  compulsory  medical 
examination  of  school  children,  lest  they  become  a  nuisance  in  the  community  in 
the  technical  sense. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Risley,  of  Philadelphia,  said  the  systematic  medical  inspection  of  our 
schools,  not  only  as  regards  the  hygiene  of  the  schoolhouse,  but  the  examination 
of  the  individual  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  contagious  diseases  and  infec- 
tions, must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  our 
great  Commonwealth. 

ILLS  CHARGEABLE  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 
[Dr.  S.  B.  DCROIN,  Boston,  Mass.,  before  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.] 

To  find  these  diseases  at  home  in  the  family  of  the  pupil,  whether  contagions  in 
character  or  unpleasant  to  the  sight,  is  looked  upon  vdth  comparative  indifference 
by  the  public;  but  when  they  are  found  in  the  public  schools  or  in  any  other  place 
where  the  public  or  private  rights  of  other  parties  are  concerned,  then  the  laws 
which  deny  one  the  right  to  use  his  own  or  the  pnblic  place  to  the  injury  of  his 
neighbor  must  be  invoked.  We  have  now  71.495  pupils  and  about  1,.500  teachers 
in  onr  public  schools  and  11,808  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Boston.    It  is  fair  to 
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say  that  under  tbe  stimalas  of  this  daily  medical  attention  every  teacher  will 
become  more  and  more  expert  and  desirous  to  detect  any  existing  illness  among 
the  children  under  his  or  her  charge.  Every  parent  can  feel  that  his  child  is  less 
exposed  to  disease  in  school  and  less  likely  to  oe  ill  without  immediate  and  proper 
attention  from  teacher  and  physician  than  at  any  previous  time.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  field  for  medical  inspection  and  supervision  which 
presents  equal  facilities  for  detecting  diseases  among  congregated  bodies  or  which 
offers  more  encouraeing  results. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  diseases  which  we  have  found  among  the  children 
attending  our  schools,  one  is  forced  to  notice  several  ills  which  may  not  only  be 
induced,  but  aggravated  and  perpetuated,  by  the  present  faulty  means  of  seating 
children,  a  subject  which  has  recently  engaged  our  attention  with  very  hopeful 
results.  But  that  which  strikes  one  more  forcibly  is  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
diseases  in  the  throat,  lungs,  and  air  passages.  We  find,  of  the  9,188  children 
found  to  be  sick,  no  less  than  5,689  had  acute  or  chronic  diseases  thus  located; 
and  of  these,  5,053  were  located  in  the  throat.  I  would  not  overlook  the  many 
faulty  conditions  of  the  homes  of  tbe  school  children  or  the  many  outside  influ- 
ences which  contribute  to  the  causes  of  these  ills;  but  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
tbe  fact  that  in  many  of  our  achoolhouses  there  are  such  grave  deficiencies  in 
ventilation,  heating,  and  cleanliness,  with  the  attendant  excessive  heat  or  cold  or 
sudden  alternations  from  one  to  the  other,  that  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  a  proportion,  at  least,  of  this  illness  is  chargeable  to  school  attendance.  The 
very  lar^e  number  of  cases  of  tonsilitis,  pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  and  sore  throat 
found  gives  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion,  especially  in  view  of  our  recent  work  in 
culture  diagnosis,  that  if  cultures  bad  been  made  in  all  these  cases  many  of  them 
would  have  been  found  to  be  accompanied  by  diphtheria  bacilli. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  BERLIN.' 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Berlin  have  decided  to  appoint  medical  officers  to 
the  municipal  schools.  This  step  will  certainly  meet  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  medical  profession,  which  has  for  a  long  time  past  recommended  medical 
supervision  of  schools.  According  to  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  municipal 
school  board,  the  duties  of  these  medical  officers  will  be  as  follows:  (1)  They  will 
examine  children  as  to  their  state  of  health  before  they  enter  a  school ;  (2)  in  cases 
of  bodily  or  mental  abnormalities  they  may  recommend  the  adoption  of  special 
instructions;  (3)  they  will  have  to  look  after  children  who  are  absent  from  school 
without  sufficient  reasons;  (4)  they  will  have  to  advise  the  head  master  in  cases 
of  infectious  diseases;  (5)  they  must  give  notice  to  the  school  board  when  they 
have  found  the  health  of  the  children  unfavorably  affected  by  the  unhygienic  con- 
ditions of  a  school;  (0)  they  will  have  to  be  present  at  a  certain  hour  at  theschool 
once  a  fortnight,  so  that  the  master  may  obtain  their  advice  in  individual  cases; 
(7)  they  will  have  to  control  the  class  rooms  without  reference  to  the-hours  of 
instruction;  (8)  all  the  medical  officers  of  schools  will  have  to  meet  regularly 
under  the  presidency  of  a  member  of  the  school  board  to  discuss  matters  relative 
to  the  hygienic  conditions  of  schools,  etc.  The  duties  of  these  medical  officers 
will  thus  be  rather  complex,  and  a  good  deal  of  tact  will  be  required  on  the  part 
of  these  gentlemen  to  avoid  friction  with  the  teachers,  or  with  the  family  medical 
attendants  of  the  children.  A  large  proportion  of  school  managersaand  teachers 
are  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  these  medical  officers,  because  they  are  anxious 
that  their  own  authority  shall  be  supreme  in  everything  that  belongs  to  the  schools, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  medical  men  may  eventually  undermine  disci- 

Eline.    These  apprehensions,  however,  seem  to  be  unfounded,  for  a  similar  system 
as  given  satisfactory  results  in  other  towns,  for  instance,  in  Wiesbaden. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

[By  Severa.ncb  Buukage,  Instrnctor  in  sanitary  science,  Purdae  University,  Indliina.] 

No  one  more  than  tbe  superintendent  or  teacher  realizes  what  a  glorious  place 
tbe  public  school  is  for  the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  School  epidemics  are 
quite  common;  and  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that,  in  most  cases,  if  ordinary  pre- 
cautious are  taken,  these  eiiidemics.  as  such,  can  be  prevented.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  teacher  is  at  fault,  however.  It  is  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 
parents,  and  because  of  insufficient  sanitary  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities,  that  the  epidemics  prevail. 


■  London  Lancet,  November  19,  ItffiSi     Taken  from  Journal  American  Medical  Association, 
D(-CBmb«r31.1H»8. 
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An  epidemic  may  originate  either  from  within  the  school,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  some  sanitary  defect  about  the  building,  or  from  without  the  school  throngh 
the  agency  of  infected  children  or  teachers. 

When  an  epidemic  has  broken  out,  extraordinary  or  heroic  measures  are  neces- 
sarily taken  to  check  its  spread  and  to  prevent  Its  future  outbreak.  If  the  trouble 
is  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  building  itself,  the  school  may  have  to  be  closed 
for  repairs  or  renovation.  If  it  is  brought  in  oy  the  pupUs,  a  most  careful  isola- 
tion, quarantine,  and  fumigation,  with  perhaps  a  temporary  closing  of  the  school, 
may  be  necessary. 

But,  looking  at  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sanitarian,  it  is  onr  great 
desire  to  prevent  the  diseases  altogether,  particularly  in  epidemic  form.  This  being 
the  object,  we  mast  observe  a  number  of  ordinary  precautionary  measures  con- 
tinnonslv,  snch  as  a  regular  sanitary  inspection  of  the  building,  resulting  in  the 
proper  cleansing  and  airing  before  ttie  be^nnlng  of  the  school  year,  and  the  sub- 
sequent cleaning,  and,  perhaps,  famigation  at  regular  intervads;  providing  the 
scholars  with  a  pure  water  supply,  and  distributing  the  same  in  a  safe  and  proper 
manner;  maintaming  good  sanitary  arrang^ements;  keeping  the  amount  of  floating 
dust  and  dirt  down  to  the  minimum,  perhaps  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  "dnst- 
less''  oil  on  the  floors;  and.  in  8hort--a88nming,  of  course,  that  the  school  build- 
ing is  properly  constructed,  ventilated,  heated,  and  hygienically  furnished — 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  children  in  that  vigorous  and  healthy 
condition  in  which  they  are  least  susceptible  to  disease  of  any  kind. 

But  more  immediately  effective  than  any  of  the  above  precautionary  measures 
is  the  medical  inspection  of  the  school  children.  While  only  practiced  by  a  very 
few  of  our  larger  cities,  it  has  worked  so  well  there  that  we  can  no  longer  regard 
it  as  an  experiment. 

The  aims  of  the  system  are,  first,  to  discover  cases  of  contagious  disease  at  the 
schoolroom,  and  to  send  such  cases  to  their  homes  before  they  have  done  mischief; 
and  second,  to  obtain  better  isolation  by  keeping  these  cases  at  home  as  long  as  the 
period  of  possible  infection  lasts.    •    •    * 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  the  teacher  to  recognize  an  "ailing" 
pnpil,  one  who  does  not  appear  as  bright  and  responsive  as  usual,  and  the  process 
of  reporting  snch  cases  to  the  master  can  occupy  but  a  few  momenta  at  most.  It 
would  seem,  after  conversing  with  several  of  the  Boston  teachers,  that  they  found 
but  little  objection  to  the  system  on  account  of  the  time  it  required  of  them,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  heartily  to  commend  it.  They  did  say — and  of  course  we 
would  naturally  expect— that  very  much  depends  on  the  personality,  the  disposi- 
tion, and  the  tact  of  the  medical  inspector.  On  the  other  hand,  some  parents  have 
taken  the  stand  that  boards  of  healtn  have  no  business  to  prevent  these  children's 
diseases  in  this  or  any  other  way;  that  they  wish  their  children  to  have  the  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  etc.,  while  young,  and  thus  have  it  over  with.  But  taking  into 
account  the  very  great  diflference  in  degree  with  which  different  children  are 
affected,  and  the  serious  results  which  commonly  follow  many  of  these  diseases, 
such  as  deafness  and  blindness,  to  say  nothing  of  those  cases  which  result  fatally, 
1  feel  that  the  authorities  are  justified  in  taking  this  and  every  other  possible  pre- 
caution to  prevent  their  spread  in  our  schools.  I  can  see  no  reason  within  the 
bounds  of  common  sense,  for  commending  such  a  stand  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.    *    *    » 

During  the  school  year  1806-97,  in  Chicago,  even  with  their  small  force,  1,181 
visits  were  made  to  the  schools;  4,033  cases  of  contagions  and  infective  diseases 
were  located  and  taken  charge  of  for  preventive  purposes,  and  insanitary  con- 
ditions in  63  public  schools  were  reported  to  the  board  of  education,  and  similar 
conditions  remedied  in  33  homes  of  patients. 

In  the  first  three  months,  in  New  York,  63,812  children  were  examined,  and  over 
6  per  cent  were  excluded  because  of  contagious  disease.    *    »    * 

There  is  absolutely  no  i-eason  why  its  introduction  should  be  confined  to  large 
cities.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  would  be  very  much  easitir  to  introduce, 
and  much  cheaper  to  operate,  in  smaller  cities  and  even  in  towns,  and  as  a  system  it 
would  be  just  as  eflfective. 

As  to  the  expense  of  the  system,  it  seems  to  me  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
enormous  benefits  that  result  from  it.  If  railroad  companies  find  it  economical  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  analysis  and  supervision  of  the  water  supplies 
of  their  employees,  believing  that  they  can  get  more  and  better  work  from  healthy 
workmen,  why  should  not  towns  and  cities  get  much  better  educational  results 
from  healthy  teachers  and  scholars,  which  they  almost  insure  by  spending  some 
money  for  sanitary  improvements  and  medical  inspection? 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  prevention  which  has  already  resulted 
from  this  system;  but  the  figures  cited  above,  particularly  the  specific  infectious 
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diseases  which  were  eliminated  at  once  from  the  schools  and  placed  nnder  proper 
care,  sapervision,  and  isolation,  give  us  an  idea,  at  least,  of  the  great  valne  to  the 
school  and  to  the  commnnity.  Take  alone  the  73  cases  of  diphtheria  which  were 
sent  home  the  first  year  in  Boston — we  can  simply  ask  the  question.  How  many 
more  cases  did  tliis  early  separation  prevent? 

That  there  has  been  a  demand  for  something  oU  this  sort  abroad  is  shown  from 
the  f  oHowing  extracts  from  the  Berlin  letter  to  the  Medical  Record  of  date  Jannary 
23,  1898: 

Public  meetings  were  held  at  Berlin  after  a  serious  epidemic  of  measles,  in  which 
three-fourths  of  the  scholars  of  the  local  academy  suffered  because  the  school  was 
not  closed.  These  meetings  resulted  in  the  passing  of  resolutions  as  follows: 
"Liaymen  and  physicianB  demand  tliateach  school  have  a  physician  assigned  to  it, 
to  have  charge  of  the  general  hygiene  of  the  building  and  be  watchful  over  the 
health  of  scholars;  to  see  to  the  proper  heating,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and,  if 
necessary,  disinfection  of  the  building;  to  order  the  closing  of  the  school  when  the 
heat  becomes  esceasive  and  in  time  of  epidemic;  furthermore,  to  examine  new 
scholars,  in  short,  the  school  phyucians  should  protect  the  scholars  against  the 
dangers  of  school  life." 

Althongh  this  is  not  at  all  similar  to  our  systems  in  its  details,  it  shows  that  the 
need  of  something  of  the  kind  is  widespread. 

Besides  being  a  most  valuable  preventive  measure  against  the  fostering  and 
spreading  of  contagious  disease,  medical  inspection  may  oe  looked  upon  as  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  children  and  th^r  parents  on  sanitary 
matters.  Its  operation  also  brings  before  the  health  authorities  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner  several  needed  reforms  and  improvements,  such  as  a  sanitary  inspection 
of  school  buildings  and  their  surroundings,  entirely  apart  from  the  medical  inspec- 
tion; the  examination  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  scholars,  and  humoring  the  w^c 
ottet  as  far  as  possible  by  seating  in  most  favorable  locations,  according  to  their 
weaknesses,  and  the  introdnctioa  of  bathrooms  in  the  echoed,  as  so  many  of  the 
children  do  not  have  access  to  the  proper  bathing  facilities. 

While  not  intending  to  lose  sight  of  many  of  the  other  features  of  school  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  nor  d^act  from  their  value  and  importance,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  iwper  to  emphasize  above  all  this  matter  of  medical  inspection,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  preventive  measures  so  far  devis^.  It  has  been  highly  commended 
by  all  thinking  people  who  have  seen  it  in  active  operation,  especially  by  teachers 
and  physicians.  Realizing  its  importance  to  the  hiealth  of  a  community,  as  well 
as  its  great  educational  value,  and  feeling  that  untold  benefit  can  come  from  a 
more  widespread  introduction  of  it  in  ona  form  or  another,  the  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  c<Hinnend  the  matter  of  medical  inspection  as  worthy  of  thoughtful 
ccmsideration. ' 

jB.  a.  Hiimlale  said  he  could  not  assent  to  the  view  of  Professor  Bnrrage;  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  secure  needed  medical  inspection  of  schools  in  the  village^ 
towns,  and  smaller  cities  than  in  the  larger  cities.  In  the  communities  referred 
to  the  sentiment  «md  practice  of  individnalism  were  developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  people  were  very  democratic.  They  were  not  so  accustomed  to  feel 
the  pressure  c^  wnat  is  called  the  ' '  social  whole  "  as  the  people  of  the  larger  ci  ties, 
and  did  not  so  well  understand  it,  its  value,  and  its  necessity.  The  communities 
that  he  referred  to  were  not  prepared  to  accept  measures  that  large  cities  accepted 
ae  a  matter  of  course.  This  fact  might  be  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  the  cam- 
pcuga  of  edncatita  should  begin  at  once  and  be  carried  on  with  vigor,  but  it  was 
certainly  a  conclusive  reason  why  it  should  be  undert^en  and  be  conducted  witli 
prudence,  tact,  and  wisdom. 

SCHOOL  DISEASES  AND  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

[By  Prof.  Delos  Fali,,  Albion  College,  Michigan.] 

By  the  term  "  school  diseases"  is  meant  all  such  as  are  likely  to  be  spread  ty  tbe 
gathering  of  pupils  in  schools.  The  list  is  a  very  large  one.  They  are  probably 
all  communicable  diseases,  but  not  all  dangerous  diseases.  The  list,  however, 
would  include  only  a  portion  of  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  to  which  all 
mankind  is  subject. 

The  common  and  well  received  tradition  concerning  this  subject  is  that,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  school  diseases,  like  all  others,  are  only  to  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with  by  «spert  medical  men,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  medical  inspectors, 

>  Proceedinss  of  National  Educational  Association,  1898,  p.  030. 
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who  tbemselTes  mnst  initiate  and  carry  forward  every  movement  which  shall 
eventnallv  rid  the  pupils  and  the  schools  of  disease  and  ^low  them  to  pnrsne  their 
work  under  improved  conditions.  This  method  makes  the  medical  inspector  the 
only  active  agent  in  working  out  the  problem  of  restricting  and  preventing  dis- 
ease. Teachers  and  pupils,  under  this  system,  place  themselves  passively  in  the 
hands  of  the  health  omeet,  without  themselves  having  any  active  relation  to  the 
case.  This  nrast  be  the  case  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  at  all  from  the  stand- 
point of  cnratiTe  medic^e,  for  the  science  of  medicine  remains  to-day  with  a  great 
deal  attached  to  it  which  is  vague  and  mysterious;  that  could  not  be  taught  in  the 
schools  or  nnderstood  by  the  papSs;  and  all  the  skill  of  the  trained  physician  is 
required  to  cope  wittt  the  evil.  Under  this  system  it  is  frequentlv  the  ease  that 
the  schools  liave  to  be  cloeed,  and  serioins  interropticm  of  their  work  results. 

But  tfaeie  is  a  science  of  the  prev«iti(»i  of  disease,  a  science  somewhat  simple  in 
its  principles  and  so  dear  and  manifest  in  its  practical  application  that  all  ntay 
participate  in  the  work  and  contribute  to  the  glorious  end.  And  this  intelligent 
and  mntual  co(^ration  of  all  classes  of  x>eople  is  the  one  condition  by  which  the 
great  work  is  to  be  done.  For  example,  consumption  is  a  commnnicable  disease 
which  destroys  150,000  of  the  iidwbitante  of  tbe  United  States  every  year,  and  yet 
the  means  for  its  prevention  and  final  extermination  are  so  well  understood  and 
so  simple  that  young  children  can  clearly  apprehend  and  pnt  them  into  successful 
operation.  Hence  it  is  of  much  greater  Importance  titat  the  proUem,  enlarged  so 
as  <o  include  a^l  commnnicabie  dueases,  should  be  studied  and  acted  upon. 

From  the  standpoint  from  which  the  paper  is  written  it  will  not  do  simply  to 
study  diseases  with  referoice  to  their  being  "sdiool  diseases;"  and,  again,  it 
would  fall  far  short  of  'Hie  end  to  be  desired  if  medical  insjiection  riionld  be  the 
one  means  employed  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  communicable' diseases. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  by  which  public  schG<ds  may  not  be  interrupted  by 
epidemics  of  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  patrons 
alike  be  preserved  from  the  scourges  of  consumption,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
other  communicable  diseasee,  will  have  been  made  when  there  can  be  secured  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  pupils  and  teachersjjpatrons  of  the  school,  and  all  other 
citizens,  and  these  aided  and  directed  by  an  emcirait  public-health  service. 

I  desire  especially  to  callattenticm  to  what  may  be  called  the  "  Michigan  idea" 
cotkceming  the  successful  solution  of  this  important  problem.  By  a  law  of  the 
State,  enacted  some  four  years  ago,  it  is  decreed  that  "  there  shaU  be  taught,  in 
every  year,  in  every  public  school  in  Michigan,  the  principal  modes  by  which  each 
of  the  dangoroQS  commnnicabie  diseases  is  epretA,  and  the  best  methods  for  the 
restricti<m  and  {prevention  of  each  such  disease. "  By  the  same  law  the  State 
board  of  health  is  required  annually  to  send  to  the  public-school  snpwintendents 
and  teachers  throughout  the  State  i»inted  data  and  statements  which  shall  enable 
them  to  comply  wim  such  act.  Such  data  have  already  been  fivnisbed,  and  other 
and  more  complete  infotmation  will  be  given  to  the  teachers  during  the  coming 
school  year. 

Some  reasons  why  it  is  believed  that  in  time  many  of  the  important  commimi- 
cable  diseases  may  be  destroyed  are: 

First,  the  science  of  bacteriology  has  made  known  the  specific  cause  of  many  of 
the  dangerous  communicaMe  diseases,  and  this  knowledge  has  made  clear  the 
methods  by  which  their  qjtread  may  be  prevented,  thus  causing  the  saving  of  hun- 
dred.1  of  lives  of  those  who  would  othw wise  fall  victims  to  them. 

Second,  the  methods  by  which  this  work  is  to  be  d<me  are  so  simple  that  school 
children  can  easily  learn  th«n,  and  thus  be  led  willingly  to  cooperate  with  their 
parents  and  health  officials  in  the  great  work. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  needs  to  be  done  in  (arder  that  the  schools  may  go 
on  continuously  and  yet  not  be  centers  of  infection  from  which  dangerous  disease 
shall  spread.  First  of  all,  it  is  eesen^l  that  the  school  and  health  authorities  of 
the  city  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  the  school,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  the 
most  certain  center  of  infection  ever  established  iu  the  community.  Careless  and 
ignorant  parents  allow  their  children  to  come  to  school  while  they  are  yet  in  a 
condition  to  communicate  disease  to  others.  The  need  of  medical  inspection  of 
schools  can  be  clearly  seen  by  the  study  of  the  fact  just  stated,  and  that  fact  is  the 
complete  justification  of  municipal  or  school  authorrties,  when  money  is  expended 
for  this  purpose.  When  a  given  case  is  one  which  involves  serious  danger  to 
the  community,  steps  must  be  taken  to  see  that  in  no  way  does  the  disease 
spread.' 

>  Proceedings  National  Bidncational  Association,  1898,  p.  534. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  A  VALUABLE  EDUCATIVE  INSTRUMEN- 
TALITY. 

[By  W.  B.  PowELt^  saperintendent  of  schools,  Washingtoo,  D.  C] 

The  most  important  argrnment  in  favor  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  and 
school  children  is  the  educational  benefit  it  would  be  to  the  commnnity  at  large. 
Its  direct  and  naturally  ag^essive  tendency  wonld  be  to  make  knowledge  of  the 
common  laws  of  health  universal,  and  to  create  an  interest  in  the  study  of  social 
life.  Intelligence  respecting  the  efiFects  of  modes  of  living  on  length  of  life,  on 
happiness  of  life,  and  on  cost  of  living  is  very  meager,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  The  school  has  reason  to  know  and  to  understand  the  disad- 
vantages of  this  condition  economically  and  morally.  Knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects wonld  grow  rapidly  if  the  school  would  take  hold  of  the  matter  purposively 
and  would  cause  people  to  begin  knowledge-getting  in  experience.  Meaical  inspec- 
tion would  result  in  giving  knowledge  of  conditions  and  causes,  and  would  sug- 
gest changes  in  modes  of  uving,  with  reasons  for  the  same.  These  would  cause 
thought  and  would  give  information  to  satisfy  the  same,  which ,  with  the  purposive 
effort  induced  in  the  realization  of  suggestion,  wonld  educate  in  the  most  effectual 
way.  This  experience  wonld  create  interest,  which,  in  turn,  would  insure  further 
knowledge-seeKing  by  means  of  reading,  attending  lectures,  by  inquiry,  and  in 
many  cases  by  original  investigation  and  experiment.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
school  to  arouse  society  to  intelligent  thought  on  the  importance  of  better  modes 
.  of  life?  By  no  other  means  can  this  be  done  so  effectively.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  school  to  train  people  to  live  better?  Is  not  this  the  true  purpose  of  the  8cho<d? 
The  logrical  place  to  begin  this  is  with  the  physical  life  of  society,  the  one  phase  of 
life  that  has  been  the  most  ignored  by  our  educational  methods,  because  least 
thought  about,  and  until  now  least  understood.' 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE  SPREAD  OF  DIPHTHERIA.' 

The  public  health  department  of  the  London  county  council  has  issued  a  report 
upon  diphtheria  and  elementary  schools,  in  which  Dr.  Shirley  P.  Murphy  repeats 
his  opinion  that  the  increase  of  diphtheria  in  London  is  largely  due  to  the  aggre- 
gation of  children  in  schools.  Dr.  Murphy  closes  his  report  with  this  very  grave 
warning: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the  full  recognition  of  the  effect  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  in  this  connection  is  absolutely  necessary  if  efficient  measures  are  to  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  diphtheria  caused  in  this  way.  The  system  of  noti- 
fication supplies  but  a  very  inconsiderable  record  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
actually  suffering  from  the  disease,  its  principal  use  being  to  give  indications  as 
to  where  inquiry  should  be  made.  The  circumstance  that  schools  contribute 
largely  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  not  only  justifies  but  necessitates  the 
meaical  officer  of  health  having  free  access  to  schools  where  school  children  can 
be  most  readily  examined  for  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries.  I  am  led  to  make 
these  observations  because  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  London  district 
reports  that  the  London  school  board  has  addressed  to  his  authority  a  letter 
•severely  censuring'  him  for  examining  in  school  certain  children  during  scarlet 
fever  prevalence  among  the  pupils  of  the  school,  where,  in  fact,  he  found  children 
he  bad  grounds  for  regarding  as  possibly  infective.  The  board  stated  that  they 
would  not  allow  him  or  any  other  medical  officer  to  examine  children  in  their 
schools.  The  authorities  in  London  should  look  to  this,  and  would  act  wisely  if 
they  followed  the  example  of  New  York  in  this  respect." 

THE  SCHOOL  A  FOCUS  FOR  SPREADING  DISEASE.' 

The  effect  of  schools  in  spreading  diphtheria  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
sanitarians.  The  medical  officer  of  the  school  board  seems  to  attach  little  impor- 
tance to  this  influence,  but  it  is  so  natural  to  believe  that  the  aggregation  of  many 
children  offers  full  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  so  infectious  a  disease  that  no  one 
can  be  surprised  that  the  danger  is  frequently  pointed  out.  There  have  been  many 
outbreaks  which  have  been  traced  to  the  presence  of  a  case  or  two  in  a  school,  and 
the  closing  of  such  an  infected  school  has  often  sufficed  to  arrest  the  spread. 

At  Southall,  England,  Dr.  Windle  suggested  to  the  authorities  systematic  exam- 
ination of  the  school  children,  and  they  accepted  his  advice.    They  had  previously 


>  Proceedingn  National  Educational  Aiiaoclation,  181)3,  p.  438. 
'  New  York  Medical  Record.  Decemher  31, 18)8. 

>  London  letter  to  New  York  Medical  Record,  October,  1R98. 
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adopted  the  plan  with  great  snccess  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  and  there  can  be 
little  donbt  that  the  inspection  which  has  just  been  carried  oat  will  serve  to  check 
diphtheria,  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  two  years  in  Southall. 

MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  PARIS.' 

The  present  institution  of  medical  snperyision  of  the  schools  in  Paris  does  not 
date  farther  back  than  1884,  although  previous  to  that  year  the  schools  were  not 
entirely  without  supervision  by  physicians.  The  law  of  1833  (June  28)  had 
char|;ea  the  school  committees  of  the  respective  towns  and  cities  with  the  care  of 
keeping  the  schoolhonses  clean,  while  a  royal  ordinance  of  1837  (December  22) 
made  it  a  special  duty  of  the  female  supervisors  of  maternal  schools  (kindergartens) 
to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  little  children  in  the  infant  asylums. 

For  the  city  of  Paris  separate  governmental  decrees  had  been  issued,  while  the 
two  decrees  mentioned  had  reference  to  all  the  schools  of  France.  The  decrees  of 
1842  (December  20)  and  1843  (May  19)  ordered  that  every  public  boys'  and  girls' 
school  should  be  visited  by  a  physician,  who  was  to  inspect  the  localities  and  the 
general  health  of  the  school  children.  For  private  schools  and  maternal  schools 
similar  regulations  were  issued.  These  scfiool  physicians  of  public  institutions 
and  the  lady  inspectors  of  maternal  schools  were  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  selected  from  nominations  made  by  the  mayor. 

However  praiseworthy  this  arrangement  was,  it  had  a  great  drawback.  In  the 
annual  budgets  of  the  communities  no  provision  was  made  for  iMying  these  physi- 
cians; hence  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  medical  fraternity  was  necessary. 
Many  offered  their  services  and  acted  gratuitously  for  many  vears. 

In  January,  1878,  Messrs.  Lauth  and  Harant,  members  of  the  general  council  of 
the  Seine  department,  moved  a  reorganization  of  the  medical  service  in  schools. 
Their  endeavors  were  not  without  speedy  success;  for  during  the  session  of  April 
23, 1879,  the  council  voted  in  favor  of  paymg  for  medical  supervision  of  the  schools 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  The  sum  appropriated  was  34,200  francs. 
New  regulations  issued  by  the  prefect  determined  certain  mooted  questions  and 
defined  the  duties  of  the  physicians.  The  Seine  department  was  divided  into  114 
medical  districts,  of  which  88  were  within  the  city  of  Paris.  Each  district  con- 
tained between  20  and  25  schoolrooms. 

The  medical  inspectors,  who  had  to  be  graduates  of  well-repnted  schools  of 
medicine,  were  nominated  by  the  mayors  of  the  different  arrondissements  (wards) 
and  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department 

The  term  of  oflBce  was  three  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  600  francs.  They 
were  obliged  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  district  at  least  twice  a  month,  carefully 
inspect  the  localities,  and  remove  any  children  found  to  be  suffering  from  con- 
tagions or  infections  diseases;  they  were  even  empowered  to  order  a  school  closed 
in  times  of  epidemics. 

During  the  absence  of  the  physician  the  principals  of  the  schools  had  to  watch 
over  the  health  of  the  pupils  u  their  respective  building^s.  In  order  to  assist  them 
in  this,  the  authorities  provided  them  with  instructions  issued  by  the  supreme 
sanitary  council  of  Paris,  according  to  which  they  could  detect  the  symptoms  of 
contagions  and  infectious  diseases.  In  Paris  the  medical  service  in  school  stood 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement,  while  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  country  the  bead  of  the  canton  watched  over  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  physicians. 

Up  to  the  year  1882  the  entire  expense  for  the  new  institution  was  defrayed  by 
the  department,  but  in  that  year  the  communal  budget  of  Paris  contained  the 
item  of  53,000  francs  for  salaries  of  school  physicians. 

The  experiences  of  the  first  period  of  three  years  of  service  had  taught  the  author- 
ities valuable  lessons,  which  led  to  the  following  reforms:  It  was  found  that  the 
number  of  schoolrooms  (20  to  25)  given  to  one  physician  to  supervise  was  too 
large.  The  consequence  was  that  the  examination  of  individual  children  with  ref- 
erence to  their  eyesight,  ears,  and  teeth  (the  seats  of  most  children's  diseases) 
could  not  be  minute  and  exact  enough.  Hence  the  city  council  appointed  a  com- 
mission which  worked  out  and  submitted  a  new  statute,  or  set  of  regulations; 
this  was  adopted  on  November  7,  1883,  and  went  into  effect  January  1,  1884. 

The  most  important  points  of  these  regulations,  which  are  still  in  force,  are  as 
follows: 

Article  2.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris  are,  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
supervision,  to  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  15  to  20  schoolrooms.    Any  mater- 

I  Edncatlonal  News,  December  «,  1890.  From  Freie  Padag.  Blatter  (Vienna),  by  L.  Fleiscbner, 
after  official  Frencli  reports. 
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nal  school  is  to  be  reckoned  a»  two  rooms.  A  redistricting  takes  place  every  thre« 
years.  The  prefect  perfcnrms  this  daty.  Kewly  opened  schools  are  asaifcned  to 
the  nearest  "medical  group."' 

Article  3.  The  salary  of  a  school  physician  is  800  francs  ($160)  per  annnm. 

Article  4.  The  physicians  are  nominated  by  the  mayors  and  appointed  by  the 
prefect  of  the  department. 

Article  5.  The  tenure  of  office  of  these  physicians  is  for  three  years. 

Article  8.  Every  school  physician  must  announce  to  the  mayor  his  address  or 
residence  or  office  and  the  nonrs  at  which  he  can  be  found  there.  This  statement 
is  posted  in  a  cunspicuons  place  in  the  respective  schools.  A  book  must  be  kept 
in  every  public  school  and  maternal  school,  in  which  the  school  physician  notes 
down  his  observations.  This  book  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  officials 
and  supervisory  authoritiee. 

Article  10.  The  schocd  physician  is  obliged  to  visit  every  public  and  maternal 
school  twice  a  month,  but  be  most  also  appear  there  when  the  mayor  or  prefect 
may  sse  fit  to  order  a  visit. 

Article  11.  When  visiting  a  schoolbonse  the  physician  shall  first  thoroughly 
inspect  the  "localities"  (corridors,  stairs,  'waterK;losets,  etc.).  In  so  doing,  the 
principal  of  the  school  is  to  accompany  him,  so  that  he  may  receive  suggestions 
from  the  physician.  Then  the  latter  visits  each  class  room,  and  after  he  has 
inspected  them  with  reference  to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  furniture,  etc.,  he  must 
proceed  to  examine  the  pupils  separately,  especially  those  who  are  iwinted  out  by 
the  principal  and  teachers  as  showing  symptoms  of  indisposition.  After  the 
examination  of  a  schoolroom  and  its  iumates  is  completed,  the  physician  enters 
the  results  in  his  book  intended  for  this  puriKtse.  He  answers  the  different  ques- 
tions and  tabulates  his  answers  in  the  columns  provided  for  them.  In  the  column 
"ad  hoc  "  he  enters  the  names  of  those  children  in  whom  he  has  noticed  symptoms 
of  approaching  disease,  states  that  their  withdrawal  from  school  is  found  neces- 
sary, and  especially  notes  whether  the  disease  is  contagious.  Finally,  he  enters 
the  number  of  pnpils  absent  on  account  of  sickness  on  the  day  of  hi's  visit,  and 
inquires  of  the  teachers  what  ncknees,  if  any,  seems  to  be  prevalent  at  that  time. 

Article  13.  At  least  once  a  month  a  thorough  examination  of  each  child  is  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth.  If  the  physician  finds  an  inclination 
to  disease,  or  if  the  general  state  of  health  of  a  child  needs  special  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  these  must  be  notified  by  the  physician  s  certificate,  which  is 
to  be  handed  to  the  child. 

Article  14.  Children  in  whom  the  physician  discovers  the  symptoms  of  a  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease  are  to  be  sent  hcwae  at  once  with  a  sealed  letter,  in  which 
the  physioian  states  the  cause  of  this  step.  In  this  letter  the  parents  are  notified 
that  the  chOd  is  not  permitted  to  attend  school  until  it  comes  with  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  school  physician  announcing  its  complete  recovery. 

Article  15.  The  principal  of  every  school  keeps  at  hand  a  series  of  instructions, 
issued  by  the  supreme  sanitary  council,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  contagious  and 
infections  disi^ases  are  stated.  If  a  child  gets  ill  during  the  absence  of  the  school 
physician,  the  teacher  of  the  respective  class  room  notifies  the  principaL  If  the 
latter  finds  symptoms  of  a  contagious  or  infections  disease,  he  must  send  the  child 
home  with  a  s^ed  letter,  in  which  he  asks  the  parents  or  guardian  to  call  at 
the  office  of  the  respective  school  physician  during  his  office  hours,  which  are 
mentioned. 

Article  16.  A  certificate  of  recovery  may  even  be  required  of  children  who  have 
been  absent  for  any  length  of  time  on  account  of  sickness,  without  having  been 
sent  home.  In  this  case  the  nature  of  the  illness  is  to  be  stated,  unless  the  child  is 
subjected  to  a  special  examination  by  the  school  physician  and  thus  acquires  a 
certificate  of  recovery. 

Article  18.  Within  twenty- four  hours  after  each  sanitary  and  medical  inspection 
the  physician  is  obliged  to  report  to  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement  (ward)  about 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school.    Blanks  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  him. 

Article  19.  The  mayors  of  all  arrondissements  preparesummaries  of  the  various 
individual  reports  and  submit  to  higher  authority  all  those  propositions  and  sug- 
gestions which  seem  of  special  importance.  Propositions  which  are  of  a  more 
general  nature,  and  not  very  pressing,  are  referred  to  medical  committees  for  delib- 
erationand  subsequent  report.  In  case  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  the  mayor  has  the 
right,  upon  motion  of  the  school  physician,  to  close  a  school;  but  he  is  obliged  to 
give  notice  of  his  action  to  the  school  inspector  and  his  own  superiors. 

Article  20.  The  mayor  is  required  to  report  regularly  eveiy  three  months  to  his 
higher  authority  (the  ^n'efect  of  the  department)  concerning  the  sanitary  and 
medical  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  arrondissement.  Semiannually  he  must 
send  in  a  more  elaborate  report,  containing  suggestions  for  changes  and  improve- 
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ments.  snch  as  are  made  by  the  physicians  in  their  reports  to  him.  Advice 
regarding  chan^as  and  "  adaptations  "  in  buildings  is  eqnally  vrelcome. 

This  supervision  of  the  Paris  elementary  schools  was,  in  1886,  performed  by  138 
physicians.  The  badget  of  the  city  for  that  year  contained  the  sum  of  100,800 
francs  for  this  institution.  Medical  supervision  of  schools  in  Paris  has  served  as 
a  model  for  similar  arrangements  in  other  French  cities.  By  means  of  a  ministe- 
rial order  of  November  14,  1879,  the  attention  of  all  prefects  was  called  to  the 
instructions  quoted  above  at  length.  But  since  then,  through  the  school  law  of 
October  30, 1886,  as  well  as  through  ministerial  decrees  and  orders  dated  Novem- 
ber 18, 1887,  medical  and  sanitary  inspection  has  been  made  obligatory  for  all  the 
schools,  public  and  private. 

A  few  years  ago  the  city  council  of  Paris  expressed  the  desire  that  with  this 
institution  of  supervision  be  connected  a  free  school  dispensary.  This  suggestion 
is  under  advisement  at  present. 

These  dispensaries,  so  it  is  intended,  shall  go  further  than  the  school  physicians 
who  are  watching  over  the  health  of  the  children.  These  dispensaries  shall  take 
sick  children  and  treat  them  in  hospital  wards  specially  arranged  for  children, 
and  provide  them  with  medicine  and  surgical  assistance. 

As  early  as  1862  a  few  free  dispensaries  were  in  existence  in  Paris  supported  by 
charitable  societies,  notably  the  "Societ6  philanthropique."  These  dispensaries 
were  connected  with  hosi>itals  for  children,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  insti- 
tutions founded  and  maintained  by  charity  and  those  by  law.  In  these  private 
dispensaries  children  could  not  always  have  the  desirable  special  treatment,  med- 
icine, shower  baths,  etc.  To  the  city  of  Havre  belongs  the  honor  and  credit  of 
having  founded  the  first  public  free  di8X)ensary  for  children.  This  institution  is 
equipped  with  all  the  most  desirable  conveniences  and  all  necessary  appliances. 
In  1873  a  physician.  Dr.  Giebert,  aided  by  contributions  of  charitable  persons, 
established  an  institution  of  this  kind  which  had  astonishing  results,  and  was  sub- 
sequently made  a  city  institution. 

In  Paris  the  first  children's  dispensary  was  opened  in  the  first  aiTondissement 
upon  urgent  solicitation  of  Dr.  Dubricay  and  M.  Bandof .  It  found  a  home  in 
Jean  Lantrie  street,  No.  15,  in  a  house  which  was  offered  by  the  owner  free  of 
charge.  Since  the  date  of  opening,  April  1, 1883,  the  consultations  in  this  institu- 
tion have  reached  the  enormous  number  of  60,000.  In  the  first  year  the  number 
was  .5,037,  then ,  steadily  increasing,  it  reached  19,000  in  1889.  The  expenses  during 
1880  wore  5,980  francs,  but  the  annual  donations  amounted  to  8,205  francs. 

The  example  set  by  the  first  drrondissement  soon  found  imitators.  To-day  (in 
1890)  eight  arrondissements  have  children's  dispensaries,  partly  supported  by  pri- 
vate persons  (like  those  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  arondissements) ,  partly 
by  the  city.  The  excellent  influence  these  few  institutions  have  exerted  has 
awakened  the  desire  of  increasing  their  number  and  to  provide  every  ward  of  the 
city  with  one;  hence  a  credit  of  100,000  francs  was  opened  for  that  purpose  in 
the  city  budget  of  1890,  and  all  indications  point  toward  an  early  fulfillment  of  the 
desire  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
schools  be  supplemented  by_  a  great  number  of  free  dispensaries,  in  which  children 
will  find  treatment  needed  in  cases  of  sickness. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
BIBLE  STUDY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

The  following  report  apon  the  condition  of  Bible  study  in  the  colleges  of  the 
country  has  been  furnished  to  this  oflace  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  William  B. 
Harper,  president  of  Chicago  University. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  during  1897  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Seventy  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  institute  and  that  of  the  council  are  explained  in  the  following  par- 
agraphs, compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  institute. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  LITERATURE,  DIRECTED  BY 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  SEVENTY. 

The  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  is  directed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Council  of  Seventy,  a  governing  body  composed  of  representative 
Biblical  teachers  of  America,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  histor- 
ical study  of  the  Bible,  and  of  improving  and  increasing  Biblical  instruction. 

The  exx)erimental  period  of  the  institute  has  passed.  Its  work  has  become  a 
recognized  part  of  the  world's  work.  The  following  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Institute,  adoug  the  lines  already  well  established  and  in  new 
directions  not  yet  developed. 

The  chief  features  of  the  plan  are  (a)  the  organization  of  the  leading  active 
Biblical  teachers  of  the  country  for  a  common  purpose;  (b)  the  constant  training 
of  new  teachers  in  the  guilds  of  the  council,  which  will  result  in  added  dignity 
and  a  consequent  increa.se  of  interest  in  Biblical  teaching  as  a  profession;  (c)  the 
possibility  or  increase  in  the  working  power  of  the  institute  through  councilors 
and  fellows  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  (d)  the  body  of  patrons,  who  will  give 
staunch  support  to  the  work  by  their  money  and  influence. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Seventy  was  held  in  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 9, 1896;  the  second,  January  14, 1898;  the  third,  March  4,  1899. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

1.  The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  Council  of  Seventy,  in  full  "  The 
Council  of  Seventy  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature." 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  council  shall  be  (1)  to  associate  more  closely  those  who 
desire  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Bible  from  the  historical  standpoint^  and  of 
other  sacred  literatnreslas  related  to  it;  (2)  to  induce  properly  qualified  persons  to 
undertake  this  work  either  independently  or  in  connection  with  another  calling; 
(3)  to  extend  through  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  right  methods  of  Bible  study  and  their  results;  (4)  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  said  institute. 

8.  The  council  shall  consist  of  persons  who,  believing  that  the  critical  need  of 
the  times  is  teachers  of  the  Bible  properly  trained  and  imbued  with  the  historical 

§>irit,  (a)  having  secured  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  particular  portion  of  the 
ible  or  of  other  sacred  literatures  as  related  to  it,  and  (o)  having  prepared  them- 
selves to  teach  the  same,  (1)  shall  by  the  acceptance  of  membership  in  the  council 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  such  opportunities  as  may  present  themselves  to  com- 
municate toothers  the  results  of  their  work  in  Bible  study,  and  (2)  thus  express 
themselves  as  willing  to  accept  the  appointments  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  so  far  as  such  appointments  do  not  interfere  with  other 
obligations  which  they  have  assumed. 

4.  The  number  of  members  in  the  council  shall  be  limited  to  TO,  and  the  councilors 
shall  be  divided  into  three  chamlwrs  according  as  their  work  pertains  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament,  or  sacred  literatures  in  general.    No  chamber 
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Bhall  contain  more  than  23  members,  exclnsive  of  the  president  of  the  conncil, 
who  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  member  of  each  chamber. 

5.  The  officers  of  the  Council  of  Seventy  shall  be  a  president;  a  principal  of  the 
institute;  a  recorder,  who  shall  keep  the  records  and  edit  the  reports  of  the  conn- 
cil; a  treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  the  treasurer  of  the  institute;  three  trustees, 
who  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  council  and  who  shall  be  elected 
by  the  council  from  among  the  patrons;  and  a  master  and  a  scribe  for  each  cham- 
ber. These  thirteen  shall  constitute  the  senate  of  the  conncil,  to  whom  shall  be 
committed  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  council  in  the  intervals  of  its 
meetings  and  the  detailed  management  of  the  institute,  which  shall  include  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  instrnction,  the  organization  of  aggressive  work,  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  instructors.  The  president  shall  be  elected  by  a 
separate  ballot  of  each  chamber  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  each  of  the  three 
chambers  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election.  The  recorder  and  treasurer  shall  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  three  chambers,  and  the  msster  and  scribe 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  chamber  concerned.  Friends  of  the  work  who  may 
consent  to  render  aid  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  council  shall  be  denomi- 
nated patrons,  and  their  names  pubUshed  as  such  in  the  documentti  of  the  council. 

6.  One-fourth  of  the  council  snail  constitute  a  quorum,  provided  each  chamber 
is  represented.  One-third  of  each  chamber  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  One-half 
of  the  senate  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

7.  New  councilors  shall  be  elected  by  the  respective  chambers,  subject  to  c<mi- 
finnation  by  the  senate.  The  rank  of  councilors  in  each  chamber  shil  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  academic  seniority. 

8.  Tlie  council  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  December  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  determined.  At  this  meeting  (1)  the  annual  report  of 
the  president  and  principal  shall  be  presented;  (2)  an  election  of  officers  shall 
take  place;  (3)  sexwrate  meetings  of  the  chambers  shall  be  held  for  the  discus- 
sion of  special  questions. 

9.  Each  cotincilor  shall  be  authorized  to  organize  a  guild  of  thoee  of  his  pupils 
or  others  (o)  who  have  shown  sufficient  advancement  in  Biblical  work  and  interest 
in  the  purpose  of  the  conncil  to  warrant  such  appointment;  (b)  who  will  under- 
take to  give  earnest  attention  to  the  securing  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  Bible  or  other  sacred  literature;  (c)  who  will  make  every 
effort  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  the  same  to  others;  (rf)  who  will  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  accept  the  appointments  of  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture so  far  as  such  appointments  do  not  interfere  with  other  obligations  which 
they  mav  have  assumed.  All  appointments  to  a  guild  shall  be  made  annually 
and  jhall  be  confirmed  at  the  annual  meeting  by  the  chamber  of  which  the  comi- 
cilor  is  amember.    Members  of  the  guilds  shall  (1)  be  called  fellows  of  the  conncil; 

(2)  reix>rt,  through  their  councilors,  to  the  chamber  the  work  of  each  year;  and 

(3)  pay  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  85  a  year.    In  filling  vacancies  in  the  council 
preference  shall  be  griven  to  the  fellows. 

10.  The  council  shall  undertake  the  publication  of  such  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments as  may  be  needed  for  the  work  of  the  institute. 

]  1.  A  record  of  the  work  of  each  councilor  and  of  each  fellow  shall  be  preserved. 
This  record  shall  be  printed  annually  and  sent  to  each  conncilor  and  fellow. 

12.  An  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  institute  shall  be  prepared  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  shall  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  councilors  and  patrons. 

The  officers  of  the  Conncil  of  Seventy  for  the  year  1898  were:  President,  Dr.  John 
H.  Barrows,  the  University  of  Chicago;  principal.  President  William  R.  Harper, 
the  University  of  Chicago;  recorder.  Dr.  Cl^de  W.  Votaw,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; treasurer.  Prof.  Gleorge  H.  Gilbert,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

The  council  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  one  having  in  charge  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Testament,  another  having  in  charge  the  work  connected 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  a  third  having  in  charge  the  work  connected  with 
sacred  literatures  in  general.  The  officers  of  the  three  chambers  are:  Old  Testa- 
ment chamber:  Master.  Prof.  Edward  T.  Harper,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary; 
Bcribe.  Prof.  George  L.  Robinson.  McCormick  Theologicafl  Seminary.  New  Testo- 
mentchamber:  Master,  Prof.  Charles  P.  Bradley,  Gterrett Biblical  Institute;  scribe, 
Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  the  University  of  Chicago.  General  chamber:  Master.  Pres- 
ident Charles  J.  Little,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  scribe,  Prof.  George  B.  Foster, 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  names  of  the  memtwrs  of  the  Council  of  Seventy  will  be  found  below. 

The  senate  of  the  council,  consisting  of  the  13  officers  of  the  council,  meeting 
monthly  in  Chicago,  directs  the  work  m  detail  through  the  executive  officers  of 
the  institute,  reporting  at  intervals  to  the  general  council.    These  ezecntire 
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officers  are:  President  William  R.  Harper,  principal;  Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders 
(Yale),  eastern  vice-principal;  Miss  G.  L.  Cbamberlin,  execative  secretary. 

THE  WOBK  OP  THE  IKSTITUTE. 

Any  statement  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  American  Institnte  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature should  be  prefaced  by  a  clear  definition  of  the  aim  of  the  organization, 
viz,  to  stand  for  no  special  theory  of  interpretation,  school  of  criticism,  or  denomi- 
nation, but  to  promote  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  interpreted  in  the 
best  light  of  to-day,  and  to  increase  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  knowledge. 

It  works  in  harmony  with  all  Christian  denominations.  It  joins  hands^with  all 
organizations  for  Christian  work. 

Specifically,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  institute  work  are  as  follows: 

I,  The  correspondeiice  work. — In  this  department  courses  are  offered: 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  and  Cognate  languages:  (a)  For  beginners;  (I>)  for  reviewers; 
(c)  for  advanced  students. 

2.  In  New  Testament  Greek:  (a)  For  banners;  (&)  for  reviewers;  (c)  for  ad- 
vanced students. 

3.  In  the  English  Bible:  (a)  Book  stndy,  e.  g.,  Luke,  John,  etc. ;  (6)  subject  study, 
e.g.,  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church, etc. 

The  correspondence  instruction  is  given  by  men  of  university  and  theological 
training.  It  is  condncted  by  means  of  printed  instruction  sheets  sent  to  the  stu- 
dent weekly.  The  recitations,  written  out  in  accordance  with  the  inetractions, 
are  returned  to  the  instructor,  examined  and  criticised  by  him,  and  again  returned 
to  the  student  with  further  saggestions.  Since  1878.  the  year  in  which  the  corre- 
spondence school  of  Hebrew  was  organized,  about  1,000  persons  have  received 
instruction  in  the  department.  A  larse  propcartion  of  these  have  completed  courses 
and  received  certificates.  The  work  has  not  been  confined  to  America  and  Great 
Britain,  but  has  been  carried  among  Christain  missionaries  into  every  part  of  the 
world,  Australia,  Africa,  and  China  adding  not  a  few  names  to  the  roll. 

II.  Reading  work.— I.  The  Bible  Students'  Reading  Guild:  This  Guild  aims  to 
provide  reading  courses,  both  popular  and  professional,  upon  Biblical  and  theo- 
logical topics.  At  present  only  the  professional  conrsesareavailable,  but  the  num- 
ber of  these  will  be  made  to  meet  the  demand.  The  courses  cover  such  subjects  as 
the  following: 

(1)  Historical  and  literary  origin  of  the  Pentateuch;  (2)  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecy; (3)  The  origin  and  growth  of  the  Hebrew  psalter;  (4)  The  lif e  of  the  Chnst; 
(5)  The  apostolic  age;  (6)  The  problems  of  the  Fourth  Goq>el;  (7)  Christianity 
and  social  problems;  (8)  The  preparation  of  sermons. 

The  books  upon  these  courses  (six  or  more  in  number)  are  selected  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Seventy,  and  are  intended  to  present  impartially  all  sides  of  the  subject. 
The  Biblical  World  or  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  according  to  choice,  is 
sent  to  each  member  for  one  year  from  date  of  registration.  In  order  that  the 
courses  may  be  available  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  ministers  and  Bible 
teachers,  the  books  are  loaned  as  well  as  sold.  A  carefully  prepared  review  accom- 
panies each  volume. 

The  details  of  this  scheme  gix-e  to  the  professional  Bible  student  an  opportunity 
(1)  to  secure  a  consensus  of  opinion  upon  the  most  important  literature  on  the 
subjects  connected  with  his  work;  (3)  to  obtain  temporarily  the  use  of  books  thus 
wisely  sheeted;  (3)  to  build  up  his  own  library  under  most  competent  advisers; 
(4)  to  have  at  hand  in  his  rMding  a  carefully  prepared  review  which  he  may 
annotate  and  keep  for  future  reference;  (5)  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  current 
thought  in  periodicals,  both  American  and  foreign;  (6)  to  secure  advice  along 
lines  of  special  reading  not  in  the  courses  announced;  (7)  to  do  all  this  at  a  very 
small  annnal  expense. 

Arrangements  for  special  credit  for  work  are  made  with  individual  students 
when  desired. 

2.  The  Outline  Bible  C3ub  course  for  Christian  organizations:  The  urgent 
necessitv  for  a  course  of  study  for  young  people  and  for  all  Christian  organiza- 
tions, a  leg^itimate  feature  of  whose  work  might  be  Bible  study,  renders  advisable 
a  special  course  upon  which  all  organizations  may  unite  and  thereby  avoid  a  con- 
fusing comi>lication  of  work,  and  duplication  of  membership.  The  course  presents 
four  subjects,  viz,  The  life  of  the  Christ,  The  foreshadowmgs  of  the  Christ,  The 
founding  of  the  Christian  church,  The  work  of  the  Old  Testament  sages.  Each 
year  is  independent,  and  students  enter  at  any  time  with  the  then  current  year. 

Since  it  is  a  study  course,  and  not  a  reading  course,  only  the  Bible  is  used.  The 
work  is  condncted  by  means  of  monthly  direction  and  question  sheets  sent  to  all 
students,  in  which  daily  work  is  assigned.    The  work  is  inductive;  the  student  is 
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led  to  investigate  the  original  sonrces,  and  is  given  information  only  when  it 
Bcems  necessary.  The  time  required  in  the  work  of  this  division  is  fifteen  minutes 
a  day.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  suited  to  busy  Christian  workers.  Five  thou- 
sand persons  have  enrolled  for  this  coarse  during  the  past  year,  among  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  King's  Sons  and 
King's  Daughters,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  St.  Andrew's 
Brotherhood,  the  Epworth  League,  and  other  similar  organizations.  The  course 
is  personally  recommended  by  the  heads  of  these  organizations. 

///.  Examination  work. — In  order  to  stimulate  such  study  of  the  Bible  as  is  not 
carried  on  directly  in  connection  with  the  institute,  certain  annual  examinations 
are  offered  as  follows: 

1.  An  examination  in  connection  vrith  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
(This  is  sometimes  omitted.) 

2.  ToundergraduatecoUegestudentsin  (a)  Hebrew;  (li)  New  Testament  Greek; 
(c)  a  specific  Biblical  subject  (English). 

For  the  best  two  papers  in  each  of  the  college  examinations  prizes  of  $100  and 
$50,  respectively,  are  offered. 

IV,  Summer  schools. — The  summer  schools  of  the  institute  are  usually  held  in 
connection  with  other  institutions  or  organizations,  the  number  of  courses  and 
the  character  of  the  work  depending  upon  the  desire  and  financial  resources  of 
each  institntiou  or  organization.  Instruction  has  been  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  institute  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  Chantauqua 
Assemblies  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.;  Bay  View,  Mich.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Lake 
Madison,  S.  Dak.;  Lakeside,  Ohio;  Mont«agIe,  Tenn.;  Winona,  Ind.;  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.;  Winfield,  Kans.;  Glen  Park,  Colo.;  Portle Springs,  Mo.;  Ruston,  La.; 
Waseca,  Minn.;  Marinette,  Wis.;  Silver  Lake,  N.  Y.:  Tully  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Crete, 
Nebr.;  also  under  different  auspices  at  Macatawa  Park,  Mich.;  Jackson,  Tenn,; 
Lewiston,  Me.  Not  less  than  5,000  students  receive  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of 
instruction  each  summer. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  institute  to  organize  independent  summer  schools,  where 
it  seems  wise  to  do  so. 

V.  Lecture  work. — Biblical  lectures  are  gfiven  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute 
(a)  in  courses,  in  cooperation  with  university  extension  organizations;  (b)  in 
courses,  in  colleges  and  local  institutes;  (c)  as  single  lectures  and  addresses  at 
conventions  and  elsewhere, 

VI.  Local  board  tcorfc.— Local  boards  of  the  institute,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prop- 
agate the  work  of  the  institute  in  their  respective  localities,  are  organized  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities. 

VII,  Publication  icork.—The  institute  publishes  all  its  own  instruction  sheets. 
Outline  inductive  studies,  supplemental  to  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons, have  been  furnished  to  the  Sunday  School  Times  for  five  years.  Series 
of  studies  are  also  provided  for  other  periodicals.  It  is  the  province  of  this 
department  to  provide  supplementary  material  for  the  reading  conrses  when 
necessary. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  SEVENTY. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  CHAMBER. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher,  Anbnrn  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Botteridge.  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  (J.  B.  Brown,  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution, Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Prof.  Sylvester  Burnbam,  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Carrier,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago.  111. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Crandall,  UniverGity  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  Yale  Unirersity,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Samuel  I.  Cnrtips,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  T.  F.  Day,  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Prof.  P.  B.  Denio.  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary ^Bangor,  Me. 

Prof.  O.  H,  Gates,  Olierlin  Theological  Semi 
nary,  Olwrlin,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Edward  T.  Hariier.  Chicago  Theological 
ScminBry,  Chicago,  111. 

President  William  ft.  Harper,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  IIL 


OLD  TESTAMENT  CHAMBER— continued. 

Prof.  Charles  Horawell,  Qarrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Evanston.  111. 

Prof.  Lincoln  HuUey,  Bucknell  University, 
Lewislmrg,  Pa. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Prof.  D.  A.  McClenahan,  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Paton,  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Hartford.  Conn. 

Prof.  Ira  M.  Price,  UBlversity  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

Prof.  Q.  L.  Robinson,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  Franlt  K.  Sanders,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  Cornell  University, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Herliert  L.  Willett,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  111. 

KEW  TESTAMENT  CHAMBEK. 
Prof.    Alfred    W.    Anthony,   Cobb    Divinity 

School,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  SEVENTY— COntinned. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  CHAMBER— COOtlOned. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Barbonr,  Borkeley  Divinity  School, 
HlddletowD,  Conn. 

Prof.  E.  I.  Bosworth.Oberlin  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Bradley,  Oarrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute, Evanston,  III. 

Prof.  Harcns  D.  Baell,  Boston  Uuivemity,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  G.  H.  QllbBrt,  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  III. 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Qoodspeed,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  ni. 

Prof.  Ezra  P.  Oonld,  Protestant  Episcopal  Di- 
vinity School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Hayes,  Uarrett  Biblical  Institute, 
Evanston,  111. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Jacobus,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Kerr,  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

Prof.  R.  R.  Lloyd,  Pnciflo  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Oakland,  Cal. 

Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  Rash  Rhee.s,  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution, Newton,  Mass. 

Prof.  James  S.  Riggs,  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary ^uburn,  N.  7. 

Prof.  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Bangor,  Me. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Ryder,  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover,  Mass. 

Prof.  Wilbur  P.  Steele,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Prof.  William  A  Stevens.  Rochester  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Dr.  Clyde  W.  Votaw,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  lU. 


GENERAL  CHAMBER. 

Pres.  John  H.  Barrows,  Oberlln  College,  Ober- 
lln, Ohio. 

Prof.  James  H.  Breasted,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Edmund  Buckley,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  ni. 

President  O.  S.  Burroughs,  Wabash  College, 
Crawtordsville,  Ind. 

Prof.  CJeorge  R  Foster,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  lU. 

Prof.  Kemper  Fullerton,  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Prof.  O.  W.  Gilmore,  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Bangor,  Me. 

Prof.  O.  8.  Qoodspeed,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  m. 

Dr.  WmTEUot  Qriffls,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall.  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  King.  Oberlln  Theological  Semi- 
nary, ODerlin,  Ohio. 

President  Charles  J.  Little,  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  111. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Mackenzie,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  ill. 

Prof.  D.  B.  McDonald,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  E.  K.  Mitchell,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Prof.  Frank  C.  Porter,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  Amherst  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Chancellor  O.  C.  S.  Wallace,  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, Toronto,  Canada. 

Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Zenos,  McCormlck  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  III. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
SEVENTY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  LITERA- 
TURE TO  mVBSTiaATB  THE  CONDITION  OF  BIBLE  STUDY  IN 
AMERICAN  COLLEGES. ' 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of 
Bible  study  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  as  they  have  studied  it  in  pursuance  of 
orders  received. 

Owen  H.  Gates, 
Oberliii  Theological  Seminary,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Willis  J.  Beecbbr, 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Charles  F.  Bradley, 
Oarrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  III. 
Edward  T.  Harper, 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  III. 
Frank  K.  Sanders, 
Yale  University,  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 
January  14, 1898. 

•  ■  The  report  as  published  has  been  somewhat  altered  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  read 
before  the  Council  of  Seventy  at  their  annual  meeting  January  14, 189K,  that  form  having  had 
sp3cial  reference  to  the  oral  presentation  of  the  report. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  TBE  MRTHOD  EMPLOYED. 


A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  alleges  of  the  cooatry  (excln- 
sive  of  the  Roman  Catholic  iustitntions)  which  are  listed  in  the  latest  pablished 
report  (1804-95)  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edncation.  The  letter 
inclosed  a  list  of  qnestions  to  be  answered  and  the  familiar  oircnlar  of  the  insti- 
tnte.    The  letter  and  list  of  questions  are  given  herewith: 

The  Ahehicax  Institute  ov  Sacred  Literature, 

OberUn,  Ohio,  Mag  1,  lt<07. 

Dear  Sir:  At  their  annual  meeting  in  December  the  Council  of  Seyeuty 
appointed  a  committee  "to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  American  colleges,  said  committee  to  present  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  recommendations  thereupon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  council." 

The  committee  ask  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  several  colleges,  in  order 
that  the  investigation  may  be  as  thorough  and  the  report  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  inclosed  questions  are  sent  to  yon  in  pursuance  of  the  task  laid  upon  us.  The 
formulated  questions  can  not,  of  course,  exactly  suit  each  case,  and  we  ask  yon 
to  answer  them  as  fully  as  possible,  and  in  addition  to  give  supplementary  infor- 
mation of  which,  in  your  judgment,  we  ought  to  be  in  possession. 

It  is  expected  that  copies  of  the  report  will  be  sent  to  each  college,  so  that  all 
will  share  tb»  inf<»rmation  we  secure. 

If  there  is  likely  to  be  delay  in  replying,  kindly  drop  us  a  card,  that  we  may 
know  that  onr  letter  has  reached  the  proper  persons. 


BTBLK  STITDr   IN   COLLEGK8. 

Please  send  as  soon  as  convenient  to  Prof.  Owen  H.  Oates,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  the 
following  items: 

I.  The  current  issue  of  your  catalogue,  for  the  sake  of  general  information  as  to 
your  curriculum,  as  well  as  its  description  of  your  Bible  courses. 

II.  Any  other  printed  description  of  your  Bible  work  which  you  may  have. 

III.  Information  on  the  following  points,  as  to  each  of  your  Bible  courses,  as 
exact  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  tabulation,  and  as  full  as  possible,  in  order  to 
preclude  improper  inferences: 

1.  Name,  description,  length  in  hours  per  week,  and  total  hours. 

3(t.  If  required,  of  what  classes?  Preparation  involved  for  recitation  and  for 
examination.    Estimate  of  the  value  to  toe  student  body  of  required  Bible  courses. 

26.  If  elective,  how  freely  elected?  Preparation  involved  for  recitation  and  for 
examination. 

3.  Primary  aim,  devotional,  culture,  theological? 

4.  Method  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  coarse. 

5.  Is  the  instmcnon  by  a  teacher  (or  teachers)  designated  wholly  or  chiefly  for 
this  purpose?  Is  the  work  attached  to  some  other  chair?  Is  it  assigned  according 
to  circumstances  to  some  suitable  member  of  your  faculty?  Are  the  courses 
taught  by  the  same  teacher  in  successive  years? 

6.  Any  recent  or  proposed  changes  in  regard  to  the  work.  We  would  like  to 
note  any  marked  tendency  among  the  colleges. 

7.  Opportunities  outside  of  the  curriculum  upon  which  yon  rely  for  instruction 
in  the  Bible:  e.  g.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses,  etc. 

8.  Additional  remarks. 


Men's  r.nd 
coeduca- 
tional. 


Naml>er  of  colleges  addrefi<ied . . . 
Number  of  colleges  responding  . 


423 
2U 


Women's, 
first  class. 


Women's, 
second 
class. 

UO 

31 


Total. 


rm 

2S4 


It  was  early  seen  that  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  girls'  schools  of  the  second 
g^de  were  so  different  from  those  in  the  other  classes  that  they  could  not  in  any 
case  be  treated  in  connection  with  them:  accordingly  no  efforts  were  made  after 
the  first  letter  to  get  information  from  them. 
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Tbe  report  will  mention  the  wamea's  ooU«ges  of  the  first  grade  in  a  grotip  by 
tbttmselTss  in  order  to  £«cilit»te  comparisoa  among  themselves. 

The  basis  of  the  body  of  the  report  is  therefore  the  343  men's  and  coeducational 
colleges  which  responded  to  the  request  for  information. 

As  is  intimated  above,  the  r^;>lies  were  not  all  sent  at  once  in  response  to  tbe  first 
call.  Supi^ementsry  letters  were  sent  to  many,  and  it  was  a  ptussling  qjiestion 
what  amount  of  energy  should  be  devoted  to  tbe  i»rosecation  of  the  inquiry. 
"We  are  happy  to  state  that  in  almost  every  case  the  second  call  brought  a  reply. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  we  selected  for  a  second  letter  the  better 
known  and  more  responsible  colleges  which  had  not  replied  at  first;  and  in  part 
that  it  involved  a  written  and  more  individual  letter,  which  is,  of  course,  more 
effective  than  a  printed  circular,  though  sent  under  a  sealed  cover.  In  some  cases 
a  postal  card  asUng  for  a  cataiogoe  was  answered  when  the  circular  was  ignored. 

In  order  to  secure  the  freshest  possible  information,  the  letter  was  not  sent  out 
until  May— of  course  during  the  summer  no  correspondence  could  be  carried  on — 
and  when  the  work  was  resumed  in  the  fall  it  was  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of 
other  pressing  duties.  We  decided  that  unless  practical  completeness  were  to  be 
our  aim,  we  had  in  the  results  already  mentioned  material  enough  for  safe  deduc- 
tions. We  tiierefare  subtended  the  work  of  collection  for  the  more  diffioolt  one 
of  collation. 

The  colleges  heard  from  constitute  about  60  per  cent  (57i)  of  the  Protestant 
colleges  of  the  country  within  the  group  mentioned  above.  The  enrollment  of 
students  in  these  reporting  colleges  exceeds  77  per  cent  of  the  whole  enrollmeat 
in  the  same  group.  This,  of  course,  means  that  we  have  heard  from  the  larger 
colleges.  Tbe  average  number  of  students  in  Oke  colleges  which  report  is  185, 
while  in  the  remainder  it  is  only  76.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the  institu- 
tions reporting  is  47,700  out  of  a  total  of  about  61,700  students  in  the  group  of 
colleges  under  consideration.  It  is  thus  evident  that  we  have  quite  general  and 
satisfactory  information  as  to  the  advantages  afforded  the  students  of  our  colleges 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

Men  in  non-fioman  Cathcdic  colleges 44,483 

Women  in  coeducational  ecJleges 18,677 

Women  in  women's  colleges 8,586 

Total  women  is  Boa-Roman  Catholic  colleges 17,218 

Total  students 61,095 

Men  in  collegeB  reporting 85,000 

Women  in  coeducationalcoUeges  reporting 9, 600 

Women  in  woman's  colleges  reporting... 8,100 

Total  women  in  coUeges  reporting 12,700 

Total  students  in  colleges  reporting 47,700 

From  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee  it  is  fair  toaasume 
that  the  re^Mrt  will  urge  more  and  better  Bible  study.  The  institute  stands  for 
more,  rather  than  less,  Bible  work.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  report  errs  on 
account  of  not  being  complete  it  will  err  in  representing  that  the  Bible  study  of 
the  colleges  is  better  than  it  is,  for  the  conditions  in  the  nonreporting  colleges  will 
be  less  favorable  than  in  those  which  replied.  *  *  *  In  other  words,  we  have 
very  much  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  Bible  study  in  the  colleges 
represented  in  our  report. 

Further,  -tije  smaller  colleges  willi  their  fewer  teachers  and  less  subdivision  of 
labor  can  not  furnish  as  good  a  quality  of  instruction  as  the  larger  institntioDs,  so 
that  from  our  studies  we  form  none  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  BiUe 
study  in  tbe  country  at  large. 
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We  therefore  will  not  err  in  basing  onr  appeals  for  more  and  better  Bible  stady 
in  colleges  on  the  information  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  in  onr  investi- 
gation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  responding  and  included  in  the  statistics. 
The  data  correspond  with  the  table  of  college  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Eldncation  for  1894-95,  pages  3115  and  following,  except  that  in  the  last  column 
"State"  takes  the  place  of  "  nonsect "  in  the  case  of  the  State  institntions: 


No. 


Location. 


Nuoe  of  college. 


Denominatiun. 


10 


42 


<U 


AULBAMA. 

Eastlake 

University 

ARIZONA. 
Tncson 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia 

BatesTille 

Clarksrllle 

Conway 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley 

Claremont 

Oakland  

Pasadena  

Stanford  University 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Colorado  Springs 

Del  Norte 

CONNBCTIOUT. 

Hartford 

Middletown 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Newark 

DISTRICT  Ot-  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

...  .do 

....do 

FLORIDA. 

DeLand 

Leesburg  

Winterpark 

GEORGIA. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

—  do 

Oxford 

IDAHO. 

Moscow 

ILLINOIS. 

Abingdon 

Carlinville 

Carthage  

Champaign 

Chicago 

Elmhurst 

Eureka 

Evanston 


Howard  College 

University  of  Alabama  . 


University  of  Arizona . 


Arkadelphia  Methodist  College  . 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College . . 

Bendriz  College 

Philander  Smith  College 


University  of  California 

Pomona 

California  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute . 
Letand  Stanford  University... 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest.. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University . 
Yale  University 


Delaware  College  . 


Columbian  University. 

Uallaudet  College 

Howard  University 


John  B.  Stetson  University 
Florida  Conference  College. 
Rollins 


Bapt. 
State. 


SUte. 


M.  E.  So. 
Presb. 

Cnmb.  Presb. 
M.  E.  So. 
M.  E. 


SUte. 

Cong. 

Bapt. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 


State. 

Nonsect. 

Presb. 


I 


P.  E. 
ME. 
Cong. 


Nonsect. 


B\pt. 

NoDsect. 
Nonsect. 


Bapt. 
M.  E.  So. 
Cong. 


University  of  Georgia State. 

Atlanta  University !  Nonsect. 

Morris  Brown  College I  A.  M.  E. 

Emory  College M.  E.  So. 

University  of  Idaho State. 


Hedding  College 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  Col  lege 

University  of  Illinois ...... 

Chicago  University 

Evangelical  Proseminary . . 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University. 


M.  E. 

Presb. 

Lnth. 

State. 

Bapt. 

Ev. 

Chri.stian. 

M.  E. 
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No. 


98 
99 
100 
101 

ite 

103 
106 
109 
112 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
119 
121 
123 

m 

124 

125 
128 
VU 

ia> 


Location. 


151 
152 
153 


155 

156 
158 
166 


169 
174 
175 
176 
177 


178 
179 
180 


181 
182 
190 


191 
194 
196 

m 


I  LLi  NOi  s— continued. 


Qaloabnrg  ... 

do 

Jacksonville . 
Lalce  Forest . 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

NaperTlile... 

Qmncy 

Boole  fsland.. 
Wheaton  .... 


Bloomington  ... 
CrawfordsTlUe . 

Fort  Wayne 

Franklin 

Oreeucastle 

Hanover 

Merom 

Bicbmond 

Upland 


IOWA. 


Cedar  Rapids 

Charles  City 

Clinton 

College  Springs. 

Decorab 

Des  Moines 

Fafette 

Qnnnell 

Hopkinton 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Meant  Vernon  . 

Tabor 

Toledo 


KANSAS. 


136    Atchison .. 

138     Baldwin... 

144  :  Lawrence. 

Topeka 

Winfleld  .. 
....do 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea  

Bowling  Oreen . 

Danville 

RosseilvUle 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Rouge  . 
New  Orleans  . 

do 

do 

do 


Brunswick  . 
Lewiston  .. 
WaterviUe 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Westminster . 


UASSACHnsETTS. 


Amherst 

Cambridge 

Tufts  College 

Williamstown 

ED  98 96 


Name  of  college. 


Knox  Colle^ 

Lombard  University 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  University  . 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  University 

Northwestern  College . . . 

Cbaddock  College 

Autrustana  College 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

DePauw  Uuifersity 

Hanover  College 

Union  Christian  College . 

Earlham  College 

Taylor  University 


Coe  College 

Charles  City  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Drake  University 

Upper  Iowa  University  . 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College  

Simpson  College .. 

Iowa  State  University... 

Cornell  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 


Midland  College 

Baker  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Washburn  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College . 
Southwest  Kansas  College . . . 


Berea  College  . . 
Ogden  College.. 
Centre  College . 
Bethel  College. . 


Louisiana  State  University. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University  ... 

Straight  University 

Tulane  University 


Bowdoin 

Bates  College 

Colby  University  . 


St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University  . 
Western  MaryUnd  College. 


Amherst  College 

Harvard  University . 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 


Denomination. 


Nonsect. 

Univ. 

Nonsect. 

Presb. 

M.  E 

Cumb.  Presb. 

Ev.  Ass'n. 

M.  E. 

Luth. 

Cong. 


State. 

Nonsect. 

Luth. 

Bapt. 

Meth. 

Presb. 

Christian. 

Friends. 

M.  £. 


Presb. 

ME. 

Luth. 

Nonsect. 

Luth. 

Christian. 

M.  E. 

Cong. 

Presb. 

M.  E. 

State. 

M.  E. 

Cong. 

u.  b! 


Luth. 
H.  E. 
State. 
Cong. 
Lntfi. 
U.  E. 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Presb. 
Bapt. 


State. 
Bapt. 
M.  E. 
Cong. 
Nonsect. 


Cong. 
Bapt. 
Bapt. 


Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 
Meth.  Prot. 


Cong. 
Nonsect. 
Univ. 
Nonsect. 
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201 

at' 

203 
205 

207 
208 
210 


2U 
215 
210 
217 
210 


227 
232 
231 
236 
237 
238 
S42 
243 
2(6 
250 
251 


258 
359 
261 
262 
261 


2G6 


287 


200 
270 


273 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
287 
290 
292 
294 


295 
296 
297 
299 
302 
303 
306 


308 
309 


311 
312 
316 
320 
323 


Location. 


Name  of  collage. 


Denomination. 


NICHIOAK. 

Albion 

Alnui 

Ann  Arbor 

Benzonis 

Hillsdale 

Holland , 

OliTet 

Minne^mlis 

do 

Northfleld 

do 

St.  Panl 

lUseouRi. 

Albany' 

Canton 

Ci)lnmbia 

Fayette- 

Fulton 

Glasjjow 

LSlwrty 

Marshal 

Pttrkvillo 

St.  Louis 

Spriiigfleld , 

NSBRASKA. 

College  view 

Crete 

Lincoln 

Nellfrh 

University  Place , 

RBTADA. 

Reno 

KEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

flanorer 

irEnr  jersey. 

New  Bmnswick 

Princeton 

NEW  roRK. 

Alfred 

Canton , 

Clinton 

Geneva  

Hamilton 

Ithaca , 

New  York.. 

...do 

Rochester 

Byractise 

WORTH  CAROLIKA. 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Uavidson 

Gnllford  College 

Newton 

Raleigh 

Wake  Forest 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo , 

University , 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Allianoe 

Berea  

Cincinnati 

Cleveland , 


Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  m>-hig«»« 

Benzonia  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 


M.  E. 

Prasb. 

Btate. 

Cong. 

F.  W.  Bapt. 

Ref. 


Olivet  Colleigo '  Cong. 


Aogsborg  Seminary Loth. 

UnlTorslty  o{  Minnesota State. 

Carleton  College Cong. 

St  Olaf  College Lntb. 

Macaleater  College Presb. 


Central  Christian  College 

Christian  University 

University  State  of  Missouri .' 

Central  College 

Westminster  College Presb. 

Pritchett  School  Institute Nonsect. 


Christian. 
Christian. 
State. 
M.  B.  So. 


William  Jewell  College . 
MlBSoari  Valley  College  . 

Park  College 

Washington  University  . 
Dmry  College 


Union  College 

Doane  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Gates  College 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 


State  University  of  Nevada. 


Dartmonth  College  . 


Rntgers  College 

Princeton  University. 


Alfred  University 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

Colnmbia  College 

University  of  (Sty  of  New  York. 

University  of  Rochester 

Syractise  University 


University  of  North  Carolina.. 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Gnllford  College 

Catawba  College 

Shaw  University 

Wake  Forest  College 


FargoCoUege    

University  of  North  Dakota. 


Bnchtel  College Univ. 

Monnt  Union  College M.  E. 

Baldwin  University M.  E. 

University  of  Cincinnati Nonsect. 

Western  Boserve  University i  Nonsect. 


Bapt. 
Cumb.  Presb. 
Presb. 
Nonsect. 
Nonsect. 


7-day  Adv. 
Cong. 
State. 
Cong. 
M.  E. 


State. 


Cong. 


Rof.  fDntch). 
Nonsect. 


7-day  Bap. 

Univ. 

Nonsect. 

P.  E. 

Bapt. 

Nonsect 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 


State. 

Presb, 

Presb. 

Friends. 

Ref. 

Bapt. 

Bapt. 


Cong. 
State. 
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No. 


335 
SX 
W6 
32» 
330 
331 
333 
3J3 
Sa'i 
336 
337 
341 

ai2 

8(3 
3U 
iU5 
347 


350 
351 


asa 

363 
363 
364 

aea 

367 
368 
369 
870 
371 
373 
374 
875 
877 
378 
379 
380 
382 
385 
380 


890 


893 
305 
396 
397 
398 
899 


400 
401 
408 
404 

405 


408 
412 
413 
414 
416 
418 
4% 
421 
423 
424 
4^ 
427 


Location. 


OH  lo — continnecl. 

Colnmbas 

Defiance 

Flndlay 

Gambler 

Gran  Title 

Hiram 

Lima - 

Marietta 

New  Concord 

OberUn 

Oxford , 

Springfleld 

Urbann 

Weaterrllle 

Wilberforce 

Wooster 

OKEOON. 

Engene  

Forest  Grovo 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny 

AUentown 

Beaver  Falls 

Betblehem 

Carlisle 

CoUpgreviUo 

Easton 

Qettysbarg 

Oreenvllle 

Grove  City 

Haverford 

Lancaster 

Lewisbnnc 

Lincoln  University 

Meadvitle 

New  Berlin 

New  Wflmington 

Philadelphia. 

do 

State  College , 

Swarthmore 

Washington 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Clinton 

Due  West 

Greenville -. 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

East  Pierre 

Hot  Springs 

Redfleld 

Vermilion 

Yankton 

TENHESSKB. 

ClarksviUe 

Knozvllle 

do 

Lebanon 

Mary  vi  lie 

Blilllgan 

Nashvlllo 

.....do 

do 

do 

Sewanee 

Tullahoma 


Name  of  college. 


Ohio  State  University  . . 

Defiance  College 

Flndlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Denison  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College.. 

Marietta  College 

Mnslclngnm  College 

OberUn  College 

Miami  University 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University. . 

Urbana  University 

Otterbein  University ... 
Wilberforce  University 
University  of  Wooster.. 

University  of  Oregon . . . 
Pacific  University 


Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Muhlenberg  College 

Geneva  Colletre - 

Moravian  Oollege - - 

Diekiuson  College.-.. 

UrsinuH  Collepe 

Lafayette  College 

Peniisvlvjinia  Colley:o 

Tiiiel  College 

Grovo  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Biii-ki'.-n  iv.iversity , 

Liiii..;.,  I'l.i.uioity 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson 

Brown  University , 

College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 

Erskine  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Clnflin  University 

Woiford  College 

Pierre  University 

Blade  Hills  College 

Redfleld  College 

UniversiWof  South  Dakota 

Tankton  College 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University 

Knozvllle  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cnmberland  University 

Maryville  College 

MiUigan  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Fisk  University 

University  of  NashvUle 

Vanderbllt  University 

University  of  the  Sonth 

Jesse  Mai  Aydelott  College 


Denomination. 


State. 

Nonsect. 

Ch.  of  God. 

P.E. 

Bapt. 

Christian. 

Luth. 

Nonsect. 

Uni.  Presb. 

Nonsect. 

Nonsect. 

Luth. 

Ref. 

New  Church. 

U.  B. 

A.  M.  E. 

Presb. 


State. 
Cong. 


Nonsect. 

Luth. 

Ref.  Pres. 

U.  B. 

M.  E. 

Ref. 

Presb. 

Lnth. 

Luth. 

Nonsect. 

Friends. 

Ref. 

Bapt. 

Presb. 

H.  E. 

Un.  Evang. 

Uni.  Pres. 

Nonsect. 

State. 

Nonsect. 

Friends. 

Presb. 


Bapt. 


Nonsect. 

Presb. 

Presb. 

Bapt. 

Luth. 

Nonsect. 

M.  £.  So. 


Presb. 

M.E. 

Cong. 

State. 

Cong. 


Presby. 
Uni.  Presb. 
State. 
Cum.  Pres. 
Presb. 
Christian. 
M.  E. 
Cong. 
Nonsect. 
M,  E.  So. 
P.E. 
Nonsect. 
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No. 


Lixratfon. 


Austin 

Marshall... 
440  I  Tebnacana. 
443     Waco 


4.11 


ur, 


446 
447 


4(8 
4511 
461 
453 
4.56 
457 


460 
462 
464 
466 


470 


471 
472 
475 

476 

478 


481 


I  UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City.-. 


VERMONT. 


Bnrlinston- . 
Middlebury. 


Ashland 

Charlottesville . 

Emory 

Lexington 

Salem 

WiUiamsbarg  .. 


WASHINOTON. 


College  Place  . 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WaUa  Walla.. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Morgantown 


WISCOS8IN. 


Appleton  . 

Belolt 

Madison  .. 
Milton  .... 
Ripon  


WVOMINO. 


Laramie 


Name  of  college. 


Dcuoraliiation. 


University  of  Texas  - 
Wiley  University  .... 
Trinity  University... 
Baylor  University 


Nnnscct. 
•M   E. 

Cum.  Prey 
Bapt. 


University  of  Utah ,  State. 


I 


University  of  Vermont . 
Middlebury  College 


Randolph  Macon  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University  . 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 


Walla  Walla  College 

University  of  Washington. 
Pnget  Boand  University . . . 
Whitman  College 


West  Virginia  University 


State. 
Nonseot. 


.  M.  E.  So. 
State. 
M.  E.  So. 
Nonsect. 
Luth. 
Nonsect. 


7.day  Adv. 
State. 
M.  E. 
Cong. 


Bute. 


Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin  . 

Milton  ("ollege 

Ripuu  College 


M.  E. 

Cong.  andPres. 

State. 

Bapt. 

Cong. 


University  of  Wyoming State. 


Location  of  colleges,  by  States. 


State. 

Total. 

Total  ex- 
cluding 
Roman 
Catho- 
lic. 

Total 

an- 
swer- I 

Ing. 

State. 

Total. 

ToUl  ex- 
cluding 
Roman 
Catho- 
lic. 

Total 

an- 
swer- 
ing. 

Alabama     

9 

1 

8 

13 

5 

3 

1 

5 

6 

11 

1 

31 

2 

15 

23 

18 

15 

9 

3 

10 

8 

11 

11 

5 

28 

1 

1 

8 

11 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

11 

1 

38 

2 

13 

23 

16 

14 

7 

3 

6 

6 

10 

11) 

5 

25 

1 

2 

i 

8 

3' 

1 

3 

8 

4  ■ 

1  1 

17  1 

id' 

14 
16 
4 
5 
3 
8 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

10 
1 
1 
4 
1 

22 

13 
3 

38 
1 
8 

:b 
1 
9 
6 

24 

14 
2 
2 

10 
9 
4 

111 
1 

9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
14 
13 

i 
1 
8 

27 
1 
9 
6 

23 

12 
1 
2 

10 
8 
4 
8 
1 

.5 

1 

Arkansa-s 

California 

1 
2 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico 

Connecticut 

NewYork         

III 

Delaware .... 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

7 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Florida 

»» 

Georgia  ......._....... 

Oklahoma  ........  ... 

Idaho 

2 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

23 

1 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

7 

5 

It 

4 

Utah 

1 

Maine    

Vermont 

2 

Virginia 

6 

Massachusetts  .  ...... 

"I 

7  i 
6 

ii" 

Washington 

4 

Michigan 

We-st  Virginia 

Wisronsin  .     ... 

1 

Minnesota    .  .  ....... 

r> 

Mississippi 

1 

Missouri 

Montana 

Total 

481 

422 

243 

1 

It  wll  be  noticed  from  this  table  that  the  replies  are  more  numerous  from  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  colleges. 
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Classification,  according  to  religious  denomination,  of  the  colleges  in  the  foregoing 

table.' 


1 

9 
10 
34 
53 
&4 
70 
98 
125 
144 
1B9 
208 
216 
234 
281 
28*1 
295 
308 
325 
350 
383 
404 
413 
431 
445 
446 
450 
4«2 
470 
475 
481 

O 

28 
31 

35 
42 
44 

64 

79 
82 
99 
116 
158 
177 
181 
47 
155 
183 
194 
197 
238 
250 
251 
270 
281 
284 
287 

am 

320 
323 
826 
333 
836 
837 

a58 

370 

1 

9 
24 
43 
48 
72 
101 
166 
172 
179 
180 
207 
242 
283 
293 
303 
306 

3;« 

374 
39(1 
39B 
442 
476 

a 

17 
40 
65 
76 
84 
88 
102 
112 
114 
1?:1 

i 
s 
11 

15 
49 
61) 
236 
399 
424 
448 
451 

< 

55 
345 

d 

i 

3!9 
28:; 
43.1 
329 

In 

13 
36 
68 
83 
103 
113 
123 
158 
203 
218 
237 
246 
296 
297 
347 
367 
375 
389 
392 
305 
400 
408 
416 
428 
429 

■c 
II 

a£ 

3 
O 

H 
8;-. 
243 
414 
440 

1 

a 
U> 

3:« 
3ri) 
413 

1 

20 
41 
52 
95 
122 
134 
1.51 
176 
178 
191 
205 
210 
216 
259 
262 
267 
308 

a5i 

403 
405 
421) 
466 
472 
478 

i 

"u 
.a 
O 

ir, 

1(16 
119 
227 
232 
Sil 
418 

.... 

6(1 
91 
KK) 
115 
117 

i:i6 

i;« 
:m4 

363 

> 

a 
D 

80 
198 
280 

■5 
g 

109 
299 

•0 

■< 

V 
258 

o 
"S 

6 

338 

3 

s 

A 

343 

4J 

190 

i 

t 

i 

> 

o 
& 

382 

87 
378 

208 
289 
302 
342 
386 
373 

an;  ten 

311  :i8<i 

.... 

I'M 

217 
332 
341 

359 
368 
369 
397 
436 

lf4 

.... 

128 
138 
153 
175 
201 
284 
294 
312 
315 
364 
377 

I 

.... 

401 
420 
437 

...1  ... 

' 

1 

1 

■ 

.-.|... 

.  ,  :I80 

) 

30 

385 

391 

398 

423 

427a 

447 

453 

457 

-5- 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

N 

j 

22 

27 

9|  2 

4 

» 

5 

3 

24 

7 

18,   3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

■  The  numbers  ia  this  table,  except  totals,  are  the  list  numbers  used  to  identify  the  colleges  in 
the  previouH  list. 
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Bible  study  in  college*. 


Denomination. 


Total 
number 
of  col- 
legos. 


Ktate  in&titations 

Other  nonsectarian 

Baptist 

Freewill 

Methodist  Episcopal -. 

Methodist  Episcopal, Sotlth.. 
At'rii'U]!  Mcthudisl  Episcopal 

Protust.int  Episcopal 

Preahylorian 

Cumberland  Presbyterian... 

United  I'resbyturian 

Conprf'KJitionalist 

Christian 

Lutheran 

United  Brethren 

Uiiiversalist 

Fri--nds 

Seventh  Day  Adventists 

Church  of  Gfod 

KcvV  Church -. 

Methodist  Protestant 

Eoformod  Prtsliyterian 

United  Evangelical 

Reformed ..... 


Total. 


Total 
answer- 
ing. 


243 


With 
Bible. 


Bible     I     Bible    |'*'='»°'''*''i  NoBH>le 
required.,  elective.  \  pip"ji^.<,  I   study. 


197 


13  \ 
1«  ' 


I 


17 
1( 


12» 


1U8  I 


M 


A  woi'd  shonld  be  added  as  regards  the  construction  which  the  committee  have 
put  upon  the  term  "Bible  study"  in  studying  the  information  received.  The 
study  may  be  done  in  Hebrew  or  Qreek,  or  in  the  English  Bible:  but  in  order  to 
be  admitted  into  the  tables  it  most  be  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  If  it  is 
by  catalogue  statement  required  of  all  its  students,  it  is  included.  If  not  required, 
it  must  be  regularly  elective,  and  account  must  be  taken  of  it  in  some  way  in  the 
requirement  for  graduation.  We  felt  justified  in  rejecting  from  consideration 
for  purposes  of  tabulation  such  statements  as  this:  "  The  president  conducts  a 
voluntary  Bible  class  Sunday  mornings,"  when  no  other  information  is  given  of 
the  work  and  its  place  in  the  college  duties. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  misrepresentation  in  any  lists  which  might  be 
published,  we  gave  the  colleges  an  opportunity,  by  a  8i>ecial  question,  to  state 
what  outside  means  are  emx>loyed  in  Bible  instruction. 


INFORMATION  GATHERED. 


'NO  STUDY"  COLLEGES. 


Of  the  343  listed  (men's  and  coeducational)  colleges,  46  are  without  Bible  study. 
Of  these,  17  are  State  institutions,  14  nonsectarian,  and  IS  denominational. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  46  colleges,  together  with  the  remarks  made  by 
them  by  way  of  explaining,  apologizing  for,  or  justifying  their  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties for  Bible  study: 

9.  University  of  Alabama.— None. 

10.  University  of  Arizona.—"  Prohibited  by  law." 

11.  Arkadelphia. — Would  be  glad  to  arrange  Bible  study,  and  would  appreciate 
information  as  to  methods. 

19.  University  trf  California. — ' '  In  State  institutions  distinctive  Bible  study  is  not 
favored,  bujt  in  literary  classes  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  literary  qualities 
of  the  Bible." 

26.  Throop  Polytechnical  Institute. — From  the  catalogue.  No  other  reply  made; 
nothing  appears. 

53.  University  of  Georgia. — There  is  a  teacher  of  Bible  outside  of  the  faculty. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  an  interdenominational  fund. 
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64.  University  of  Idaho. — Young  Men's  and  Yoang  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions.   No  other  coarse  thns  far. 

70.  University  of  Illinois.— The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  who  condact  the  only  conrse. 

85.  Lincoln  University.— No  regular  work  as  yet. 

98.  Indiana  University. — No  Bible  work  appears  in  the  catalc^ne. 

135.  Iowa  State  Uuivermty. — No  Bible  work  appears  in  the  cataloga& 

153.  St.  John's  Lutheran.— No  Bible  course  as  such  in  the  curricalum.  This 
institution  being  i>reparatory  to  a  seminary,  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible 
under  the  head  of  isagogics  is  entered  on  in  that  department.  "  We  give  at  least 
two  hours  per  week  in  the  preparatory  department  to  Bible  history.  Old  and  New 
Testament,  guided  bjr  taxt-book;  college,  freshman,  and  sophomore  years,  Luther's 
Catechism,  etc.,  junior  and  senior,  Greek  New  Testament."  The  president  adds: 
"If  you  publish  outlines  for  Bible  study  in  college,  I  would  be  glad  to  get  a  copy." 

156.  Ogden  College. — "From  lack  of  funds,  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to  arrange 
for  a  Bible  course  in  the  college." 

175.  New  Orleans  University.— Bible  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  department. 
A  theological  course  is  advertised,  but  no  students  are  recorded  in  that  conrse. 

177,  Tulane  University.— "I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  any  practicable  plans  to 
promote  Bible  study." 

179.  Bates.— President  Chase  replies  that  they  have  Bible  study.  As  it  is 
explained,  however,  it  falls  in  the  class  of  extra-curriculum  study.  There  is  a 
required  course  in  ethics,  and  there  are  large  voluntary  classes  in  Bible  conducted 
by  Professor  Purinton,  of  the  (Cobb)  Divinity  School. 

181.  St.  Johns  College. — The  president  teaches  a  Sunday  Bible  class. 

250.  Washington.— Constitution  forbids  instruction  "either  sectarian  or  relig- 
ious, or  partisan  in  politics," etc.  Charter  forbids  instruction  "either  sectarian 
in  religion  or  partisan  in  politics,"  etc.    *    *    » 

266.  State  University  of  Nevada. — "  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  Bible  instruc- 
tion in  the  university." 

280.  St.  Lawrence.— The  catalogue  has  no  hint  of  Bible  study.  The  religious 
attitude  of  the  university  is  shown  by  required  church  and  chapel  attendance  and 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  theological  department. 

290.  New  York  University.- None. 

302.  Catawba.— No  stndy. 

308.  Farg^.— Requires  it  of  preparatory  students,  but  has  no  course  in  college. 
Number  of  students  of  college  grade,  4. 

309.  University  of  North  Dakota.— "Forbidden  bylaw;"  "no  instruction  either 
sectarian  in  religion  or  partisan  in  politics  shall  be  allowed  in  any  department  of 
the  nniveraity."  There  are  .sample  religious  exercises  each  day  and  voluntary 
Bible  classes  Sunday  evenings.  Attendance  is  gratifyingly  large,  including  most 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  among  the  students. 

811.  Bnchtel.-Does  not  report  Bible  stndy. 

343.  Urbana  College.— Bible  study  seems  to  be  completed  in  the  preparatory 
depaitment;  in  the  college,  theological  instruction  takes  its  place. 

345.  Wilberforce  University.— None. 

350.  University  of  Oregon.— No  study. 

858.  Western  University.- None. 

380.  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia  (college  grade). — None. 

385.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (land  grant).— Catalogue  makes  no  statement. 
It  is  known  that  the  professor  of  English  includes  a  study  of  Job  in  one  of  his 
courses. 

391.  Coll^;e  of  Charleston.— None.    Letter  gives  no  explanation. 

413.  University  of  Tennessee.— Catalogrue  shows  none.  There  is  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

424.  Vanderbilt.— "  We  have  often  discussed  the  matter,  and  are  desirous  of 
introducing  an  elective  in  Bible  study." 

425.  University  of  the  South.— None  in  the  catalogue. 
427a.  Jesse  Mai  Aydelott.— None. 

431.  University  of  Texas.- Catalogue  shows  none.  There  is  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 
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445.  University  of  Utah.— Catalogue  shows  nona.    Thpre  is  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 
448.  University  of  Vermont. — President  conducts  a  Bible  class  Sundays. 
447.  Middlebury  College.— None. 

450.  University  of  Virginia.— No  official  provision,  but  much  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  teachers  and  students.    Professor  Willett  lectures. 

451.  Emory  and  Henry  College. — "  1  desire  to  make  Bible  study,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, a  part  of  the  canicalum." 

437.  William  and  Mary  College. — None;  they  rely  on  ontside  aids. 
462.  University  of  Washington. — Catalogue  shows  none. 
476.  Milton.— None. 

481.  Wyoming  University. — All  instmction  in  religions  matters  is  voluntary. 
No  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  yet. 
288.  Doubtful  if  any. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  co':leges  listed  above  which  have  no  regular  study 
of  the  Bible  in  the  cnrricnlum  is  a  little  less  than  8,000.  The  average  number  in 
each  college,  175. 

Colleges  (for  numbern  see  list  above)  with  required,  elective,  and  no— Bible  study. 
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Totals:  Required.  129;  elective,  108;  none,  46.    Total  with  Bible.  197. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Alabama.  — None. 

Arizona. — Prohibits!  by  law. 

Arkansas. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

California. — "  In  State  institutions  distinctive  Bible  study  is  not  favored,  but  in 
literary  cla.sses  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  literary  qualities  of  the  Bible." 

Colorado.— Hebrew  appears  in  the  catalogue. 

Connecticut. — No  college. 

Delaware. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Florida.— No  State  institution  reiHirting. 

Georgia. — Teacher  outside  of  faculty.  Proposal  is  made  to  raise  an  interdenom- 
inational fund. 

Idaho.— Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation.   No  other  courses  thus  far. 

Illinois. — Letter  was  referred  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  who 
conduct  the  only  courses. 

Indiana.— No  Bible  work  appears  in  the  catalogue. 

Iowa. — Catalogue  shows  no  Bible. 

Kansas. — Two  Greek  classes  use  Greek  Testament  for  sight  reading.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  regular  class  in  Greek  Testament.  The  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture lectures  on  English  Bible;  Greek  professor  on  origin  of  the  BiUe.  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

Kentucky. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Louisiana.— Stevens  and  Burton's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  one  hour  weekly  is 
studied.  No  examination.  Aim,  devotion  and  culture.  Assigned  to  suitable 
teacher.  Next  year  we  want  to  introduce  Burton's  Letters  and  Records  of  the 
Apostolic  Age.     We  find  the  course  of  study  we  are  pursuing  a  good  one. 

Maine. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Maryland. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Massachusetts.- No  State  institution  reporting. 

Michigan.— Courses  of  Biblical  literature  in  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  through  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  who  have 
established  chairs  here  for  that  purpose,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  here 
for  the  last  few  years-  ' '  Students  ( I  think )  pay  a  small  fee. "  Endowment  courses 
of  lectures  have  also  been  established  by  an  Episcopal  guild  and  also  by  a  Meth- 
odist guild.    Catalogue  shows  several  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  Greek  courses. 

Minnesota. — Hebrew  and  history  of  the  Hebrews. 

Mississippi. — No  information. 

Missouri. — New  Testament  Greek.  Disciple  Bible  college  in  connection.  Work 
there  is  not  counted  on  a  degree.  Episcopal  guild  to  be  established.  This  idea  is 
gaining  ground  in  Missouri.  The  president  of  the  Bible  college  writes  that  credit 
IS  given  for  time  spent  in  that  college.  This  has  tOO  universi^  students  (50  from 
the  law  department)  taking  two  to  four  hours  of  work  in  the  Bible  college. 

Montana. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

Nebraska. — New  Testament  Greek;  Old  Testament  literature.  Interpretative 
study  of  Old  Testament  poetry  and  characterization,  one  semester.  Led  by  Eng- 
lish literature  teacher. 

Nevada. — "  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  Bible  instruction  in  the  university." 

New  Hampshire.— No  State  institution  reporting. 

New  Jersey.- No  State  institution  reporting. 

New  Mexico.— No  State  institution  reporting. 

New  York. — No  State  institution  reporting. 

North  Carolina.- Catalogue  statement:  New  Testsunent  Greek,  two  hours  per 
week.  Literary  study  of  the  Bible.  For  graduates,  critical  survey  of  one  or 
more  books.  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  literature  and  development,  by  professor  of 
English:  not  given  every  year.  The  professor  of  history  lectures  on  New  Testa- 
ment history  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  This  can  not  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

North  Dakota.—"  Forbidden  by  law."  "  No  instruction  either  sectarian  in  reli- 
gion or  partisan  in  politics  shall  be  allowed  in  any  department  of  the  university." 
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Ohio.— No  information. 

Oklahoma.— No  information. 

Oregon.— No  study. 

Pennsylvania. — Elective  (1897-98)  to  juniors  and  seniors,  by  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer. 
Two  honrs  per  week.  "  Introduction  to  Bible"  for  those  not  prepared  to  study  it 
in  the  original. 

Rhode  Island.— No  State  institution  reporting. 

South  Carolina.— No  State  institution  reporting. 

South  Dakota.— Biblical  literature,  four  hours,  twenty-four  weeks,  offered  for 
the  last  three  years.  Elected  only  once,  and  then  by  18  or  18  students.  Aim: 
culture,  literary,  archaeological,  scientific.    Two  professors. 

Tennessee. — Catalogue  shows  no  work.    Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Texas. — Catalogue  shows  no  work.  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women 's  Chrisi  ism 
Association. 

Utah.— Catalogue  shows  no  work. 

Vermont.— President  conducts  Bible  class  on  Sundays. 

Virginia. — No  official  provision,  but  much  interest  on  the  part  of  some  teachers 
and  students.    Professor  Willett. 

Washington.- Catalogue  shows  none. 

West  Virginia.- Bible  is  taught  only  as  a  literary  book,  and  Bible  ethics  as  a 
part  of  general  ethics. 

Wisconsin.- Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek  courses  are  numerous.  Also 
there  is  listed  under  Hebrew:  Isaiah,  literary  and  historical  study,  two  hoars. 
History  and  geosrraphy  of  Palestine,  one  hour.  In  these  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  required. 

Wyoming.— All  instruction  in  religious  matters  is  voluntary.  No  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  as  yet. 

OOLLEOES  BAVIWO  BIBLE  8TCDY. 

Of  the  243  colleges  in  the  list  197  report  Bible  study  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
These  are  divided  between  required  and  elective  work,  as  follows: 

Requiring  Bible  work 129 

Not  requiring,  but  offering  as  an  elective .' 68 

Total..  197 

Requiring  some  and  offering  more  as  elective 40 

Not  requiring,  but  offering  as  an  elective  68 

Total  offering  Bible  study  as  an  elective 108 

HEQUIRED  BIBLE  STUDY. 

One  of  the  special  points  of  interest  in  oar  investigation  was  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion in  required  Bible  courses.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the 
study  in  the  colleges  which  make  a  requirement  in  Bible  is  shown  from  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Unknown 12 

One-hour  courses 67 

Two- hour  courses 23 

Three-hour  courses 12 

Four- hour  courses 5 

Five-hour  courses 17 

There  are  one  and  two  hour  Bible  courses  in  90  colleges  and  three,  four,  and  five 
hour  courses  in  34. 
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The  84  which  adopt  the  method  of  frequently  occurring  exercises  are  named  in 
the  following  condensed  list,  arranged  by  States: 

Colleges  having  three,  four,  and  Jive  hour  cotirse*. 

Arkansas Arkansas  College,  Philander  Smith. 

Colorado Presbyteri  an  College  of  the  Southwest. 

Illinois Hedding.  Blackburn,  Carthage,  Lake  Forest.  McKendree. 

Iowa Charles  City,  Amity,  Simpson,  Tabor,  Wart  burg. 

Maine Bowdoin, 

Missoari Christian  University. 

Nehraska Doaue,  Gates,  Nebraska  Wesleyan. 

North  Carolina.. Biddle,  Davidson,  Shaw. 

Ohio Findlay,  Hiram,  Marietta.  Muskingum,  Oberlin. 

Pennsylvania  . . .  Grove  City. 

South  Dakota  ...Black  Hills,  Yankton. 

Tennessee Southwest  Presbyterian,  Milligan,  Fisk. 

Washington Walla  Walla. 

Wisconsm Bipon. 

There  are  two-hour  courses  of  required  work  in  the  following  colleges: 
Colleges  having  two-hour  courses, 

Colorado Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest. 

Illinois Chaddock,  Augustana. 

Iowa Upper  Iowa,  Simpson,  Western. 

Kansas Baker. 

Minnesota St.  Olaf.  MncsJister. 

Missouri Westminster. 

New  Hampehlre.  Dartmouth. 

North  Carolina.. Biddle,  Davidson,  Wake  Forest. 

Ohio Lima,  Otterbein. 

Pennsylvania  ...Ursinns.  Thiel. 

Tennessee Central  Tennessee  College. 

Washington Puget  Sound. 

Wisconsin Lawrence. 

The  following  colleges  require  Bible  study  in  one-hour  courses  (i.  e.,  one  period 
per  week).  There  are  appended  some  remarks  made  in  their  letters  or  cata- 
logues, bearing  on  the  preparation  required  for  the  lessons,  and  'upon  the  value 
of  one-hour  required  courses: 

17.  Philander  Smith.— Twenty  minutes  each  day  throughout  the  course.  The 
Greek  Testament  is  taught  in  autumn  of  sophomore  year. 

20.  Pomona.— One  hour  through  the  course.  Two  hours'  preparation  reqnired 
and  examinations.  "  Frequent  testimonials  and  clear  evidence  of  real  and  impor- 
tant value."  Aim  is  culture,  with  strong  devotional  bias.  Electives  are  also 
offered. 

39.  Trinity.— Held  Monday  morning.    Great  value. 

44.  Gallaudet. — Practically  is  a  Sunday-school  class.  On  the  whole  it  is  satis- 
factory. 

47.  Howard. — Freshman  year,  two  termi.  Also  a  Sunday-school  class  for 
boarders. 

54.  Atlanta — Little  preparation,  and  little  value. 

60.  Emory. — Wonderfully  successful,  intellectually  and  religiously.  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  used.    Through  the  course. 

87.  Northwestern  College.— Through  the  course.    Old  and  New  Testament. 

95.  Wheaton. — Kecitations  and  examinations.  Very  helpful.  "  We  propose  to 
be  more  exact  in  requirements." 

103.  Hanover. — Held  Sunday.    It  is  valued  highly. 

109.  Earlham.— Required  of  nonresidents.  Preparation  voluntary;  no  exam- 
inations. 

113.  Coe. — One  hour  of  preparation  required.  Use  the  Blakeslee  method. 
"Formerly  we  used  Smith;  now  the  Bible." 
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110.  Amity. — Tht-ir  one-hour  course  Js  in  New  Testament  Greek;  required  of 
sophomores. 

123.  Lenox. — Preparation  and  examination  as  in  any  other  course.  An  improve- 
ment is  noticed  in  college  morals. 

128.  Cornell. — One-hour  course  on  the  Acts.     (Possibly  not  required.) 

136.  Midland. — One  hoar  for  three  years.  Senior  year,  comparative  religion 
and  evidences  of  Christianity.  Bible  classes  like  other  classes,  except  that  there 
are  more  comments  by  the  professor  on  the  text. 

135.  Berea. — Lectures  and  examinations. 

158.  Center  College. — Lectures  and  examinations.  Through  the  course.  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

166.  Bethel. — Required  of  every  student.  Value,  as  judged  by  the  interest  of 
the  students,  is  considerable.  No  examinations.  Obligatory  feature  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  Bible  in  literary  course;  but  compensated  for  by  giving 
credit  in  excess  of  time  and  labor  ^ven  to  it,  as  compared  with  other  studies. 
Aim  is  culture,  not  excluding  devotion.  This  depends  on  the  current  sentiment 
in  college.  Many  have  not  studied,  some  not  read,  the  Bible  before  coming. 
Would  like  to  know  best  books  and  plans.  We  favor  direct  contact  with  the 
Bible.  We  have  advanced;  present  state  tentative.  Some  professors  report  their 
Bible  classes  to  be  their  best. 

176.  Straight.— Weekly,  three  years. 

202.  Alma.— Preparation  and  examinations  as  in  other  course.  We  think  highly 
of  the  work.    No  other  influences  character  so  much. 

205.  Benzonia. — " One  hour  a  week  through  the  course,"  is  the  reply;  but  only 
freshman  year  is  devoted  to  Bible  study;  the  rest  is  church  history  and  evidences. 

207.  Hillsdale. — Examinations  as  in  other  courses.  Seventy  per  cent  is  passing 
mark.    Highly  valuable. 

208.  Hope.— Examinations  as  usual.    Seventy  per  cent  is  passing  mark. 

210.  Olivet. — Freshmen,  New  Testament  ethics;  sophomores,  planting  and  devel- 
opment of  Jewish  and  Christian  Church;  juniors,  evidences;  seniors,  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Aim,  culture,  with  strong  devotional  element. 

216.  Carleton. — Freshmen  and  sophomores.    Good  grades  are  made. 

236.  Central.— "Some  students,  the  best,  appreciate  the  work;  others  study  it 
because  they  are  obliged  to.    It  is  taught  for  its  religious  iufluence." 

346.  Park.  — Freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  theoretical  has  been  separated 
from  the  devotional  since  1890. 

843.  Missouri  Valley. — Entrance  requirements  in  Bible.  One  hour  through  the 
course.    Endowed  professorship.    Usual  academic  methods. 

2.")1,  Drury. — Two  terms  at  least,  each  year,  through  most  of  the  coarse.  This 
includes,  however,  other  religious  instruction  besides  Bible. 

269.  Rutgers. — English  Bible  and  evidences  required  for  seniors. 

281.  Hamilton.— Through  the  course;  systematically  arranged.  "We  like  the 
plan." 

296.  Biddle. — All  freshman  and  sophomore  and  part  of  senior  year,  one  hour; 
otherwise  two  and  three  hours. 

299.  Guilford. — Through  the  coarse.    At  least  one  hour  of  prei)aration.    Aim, 
devotion  and  culture.    "  We  value  Bible  work  highly." 
320.  Cincinnati.— No  definite  information. 

323.  Western  Reserve.— Freshman  year.  Two  hours'  preparation  and  semi- 
annual examinations.    "  Value  great,  if  teaching  is  good.'" 

329.  Kenyon.— Freshman  year.    Preparation  similar  to  that  for  other  studies. 

330.  Denison.— Greek  Testament,  two  terms.  "  We  do  not  feel  the  need  of  an 
Englisli  Bible  chair." 

343.  Heidelberg.— Two  terms  first  three  years.    Study  is  growing  more  thorough. 

347.  Wooster.- First  two  -years.  Two  hours'  preparation;  examinations.  No 
question  of  the  value  of  required  Bible  study.  "The  confessedlv  religious  and 
denominational  basis  of  our  organization  prevents  the  question.  &ble  is  the  best 
means  to  character,  culture,  and  strong  life." 

351.  Pacific— Through  the  course.    Aim,  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 
The  Young  Men's  Chr  .tian  Association  does  the  devotional  work. 
862.  Geneva. — Preparation  as  for  other  courses.    Aim,  information,  inspiration. 
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363.  Moravian. — Freshman  year.    Most  of  the  students  study  for  the  ministry. 

367.  Lafayette. — Three  years.  Presumed  to  require  two  hours'  study  Sunday 
afternoon.    Cheerfully  attended,  decorous,  thoughtful. 

368.  Pennsylvania. — Freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Preparation  as  for  other 
studies.    Also  a  Sunday  school. 

STL  Haverford.— Through  the  course.  Regular  work  required.  Highly  valuable. 

373.  Franklin  and  Marshall.— Freshman  year. 

375.  Lincoln. — Through  the  course.  Memorizing  is  emphasized.  On  entrance 
an  examination  is  required  on  Genesis  and  Mark.     (College  is  for  negroes.) 

379,  Westminster. — One  term  each  year. 

389.  Washington  and  Jefferson.— Through  the  course;  $100  prize  for  excellence 
in  Bible  study. 

395.  Erskine. — Four  years' course.  Graded  as  in  other  studies.  Sunday.  Grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  work.    Aim,  devotion  and  culture. 

396.  Furman. — Some  are  interested;  others  would  gladly  be  excused.  Bible 
Union  lessons  used.  "I  am  exceedinglv  anxious  to  find  out  the  best  method  of 
eecurlng  effective  Bible  study,  and  wiU  hail  any  light  on  this  matter.  More  reci- 
tations are  needed;  can  be  secured  by  making  part  elective  or  by  substituting 
Bible  for  something  else." 

397.  Newberry.- Each  class  one  hour.    Recitations. 

398.  Claflin. — No  previoas  study.  Forty-five  minutes  daily  devoted  to  Bible 
reading  and  stndy.    Aim  is  devotional. 

399.  Wofford.— Half  hour  a  week.  The  time  is  so  short  that  no  effort  is  made 
to  make  the  exercise  a  drill.    Practical  aims  are  sought. 

400.  Pierre. — One-half  hour,  including  chapel  Mrvice.  Probably  more  time 
will  be  given;  more  class  work  done.  In  the  newer  West  we  can  not  bring  Bible 
teaching  into  very  close  class  work.  To  secure  the  largest  attendance  we  must 
use  more  general  methods. 

413.  Knoxville. — Forty-minute  periods.  Through  course.  Aim,  good  Chris- 
tians and  good  citizens.  Examinations.  A  change  from  weekly  to  daily  recita- 
tions is  seriously  considered. 

414.  Cumberland. — English  Bible  is  a  department  of  the  English  literature  work 
during  freshman  year. 

416.  Maryville. — Through  the  course.  Students  take  the  work  cheerfully  and 
with  interest  for  the  most  part:  promotes  seriousness  and  dignity.  We  think  the 
moral  and  religions  tone  has  been  elevated;  conversions  multiplied;  growth  in 
grace  of  students  and  teachers  promoted.  Regular  Bible  work  was  introduced 
in  1889.  All  teachers  participate  and  grow  more  expert  each  year.  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Moody's  methods. 

438.  Qreenville  and  Tusculam. — Forty-five  minutes.  Through  the  course. 
"Would  like  to  have  a  good  text-book.  None  of  the  several  which  I  have  seen 
satisfy  me. " 

439.  Washington.— Forty- five  minute  periods.  Of  great  value.  "Teaching  is 
now  distributed,  but  we  will  probably  arrange  to  have  one  man  do  all  the  work." 

440.  Trinity. — Bible  lessons  in  chapel,  varied  and  adapted  to  the  several  grades 
of  students. 

456.  Roanoke. — Sophomore  year.  Required  work  is  not  generally  popular. 
Most  work  is  done  by  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

466.  Whitman. — Through  course.    Inductive  stndy  of  the  Bible. 

472.  Beloit.— Monday  morning.    Courses  well  organized. 

Number  of  students  in  colleges  requiring  Bible  work  is:  Men,  10,645;  women, 
2,730;  total,  13,365;  average,  104.  It  is,  then,  the  smaller  colleges  which  require 
Bible. 

WHAT  19  THE  BEQCIRED  WORK? 

Of  the  139  colleges  it  is  stated  that  Old  Testament  study  is  required  in  49;  New 
Testament  in  77;  using  Greek  New  Testament  alone,  13;  using  Greek  in  part,  9; 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  40;  Old  Testament  alone,  4;  New  Testament  alone,  36; 
choice  offered,  2  or  3.  In  these  it  usually  occurs  that  the  Testament  which  is 
omitted  has  been  studied  in  the  preparatory  department.  Old  Testament  history 
is,  it  seems,  more  frequently  taught  there  than  any  other  part  of  the  Bible. 
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More  than  one-third  of  the  colleges  do  not  state  in  the  catalogae  or  in  their  let- 
ters what  part  of  the  Bible  is  covered  by  the  required  work.  Some  of  the  one- 
third  follow  the  Sunday  School  lessons.    Some  use  a  text-book  and  follow  that 

Biblical  history  is  most  frequently  studied.  Different  periods  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment times  are  not  commonly  separated  in  titles  of  courses.  The  Muccabean 
period  is  once  specified.  The  New  Testament  history  is  divided  into  life  of  Christ 
(gospels,  harmony)  and  Acts  (Paul,  early  church  history,  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  etc.).  Almoot  all  who  make  their  requirement  in  Old  Testament  require 
Old  Testament  history.  Biblical  introduction  is  not  known  very  widely  as  a  sci- 
ence. Geography  and  antiquities  are  mentioned  about  six  times.  Introduction 
about  as  often.  Outlines  and  analysis  flye  timee.  History  of  the  English  Biblo 
once.    The  Biblo  ns  literature  is  specifically  mentioned  three  times. 

VAI.irE  or  REQUIRED  WOHK. 

Only  33  answer  the  question.  Twenty-four  of  these  answers  are  from  colleges 
haying  one-hour  courses.  Eleven  say  the  value  is  g:reat;  1,  great  if  teaching  is 
good;  1,  helpful;  1,  good  grades  are  made;  1,  growing  appreciation;  1,  considerable; 
2,  some  interested,  some  not  (more  hours  needed) ;  1 ,  taken  cheerfully  for  the  most 
part;  1,  unsatisfactory;  1,  not  popular;  1,  little;  little  preparation;  made  a  retjuired 
subject  last  year;  1,  does  not  know  how  much  knowledge  is  gained,  but  it  gives 
the  professors  a  chance  to  reach  the  students;  1,  changed  to  elective  last  year. 

Five  answers  from  two-hour  course  colleges  say  that  they  are  valuable,  appre- 
ciated, popular;  a  three-hour  course  college  says  decidedly  valuable:  8  four-hour, 
profitable,  useful,  helpful;  3  five-hour,  high,  incalculable. 

In  addition  to  these  few  specific  answers  to  the  question  as  to  the  value  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  one-hour  plan  is  the  older  one,  and  that  accordingly  any  change 
from  that  plan  in  faror  of  a  larger  number  of  hours  per  week  is  evidence  of  dis- 
satisfaction, more  or  less  pronounced,  with  the  older  method.  At  least  they  were 
searching  for  something  more  valuable. 

ELECTIVE  BIBLE  8TUDT. 

The  interest  of  the  committee  centered  in  the  minimum  rather  than  the  maxi- 
mum of  Bible  study.  The  information  gained  shows  that  the  elective  courses  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  larger  and  better-equipped  colleges,  those  which  are  the  lead- 
ers in  methods.  The  elective  courses  reveal  in  their  subjects  and  methods  the 
influence  of  competition  with  other  academic  courses,  and  offer  fewer  peculiar  or 
questionable  methods  than  is  the  case  with  the  required  courses']  n  other  colleges. 
The  present  report  has  not  been  developed  in  further  detail. 

The  average  number  of  students  in  colleges  where  Bible  is  offered  only  as  an 
elective  is  353;  total  number  of  students  in  them,  23,967. 

Average  attendance  in  college  offering  Bible  either  as  required  or  elective 
work,  190. 

TEACBIBG   FonCE. 

The  inquiry  concerning  teaching  force  was  answered  by  142  colleges: 

All  teach  in 6 

Work  assigned  to  from  1  to  9  teachers 37 

Stated  to  be  done  by  1  man  (or  several,  if  the  work  is  more  than  1  man  can  do) .  93 
Of  these  there  are  special  professorships  (alone,  or  with  evidences  or  ethics; 

perhaps  the  professor  does  other  work,  but  this  is  his  chief  work)  in 26 

Attached  to  some  other  chair  in 23 

Not  stated  what  other  chair.. 6 

Philosophy 11 

English 8 

Taught  by  the  president  in -  25 
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Taught  by  the  pastor - 3 

Taught  by  the  chaplain 1 

Taught  by  the  lecturer 1 

Tanght  by  the  professors  in  attached  seminary 14 

The  following  are  the  facts  abont  Bible  stndy  in  0  of  the  15  colleges  for  women. 
Division  A. 

1.  Mills. — One  hour  per  week  required  of  juniors  and  seniors.  Ontlines  of  Bible 
stndy,  using  Steele's  book.  (This  course,  in  addition  to  Sunday  work  in  the  col- 
lege Sunday  School. )  One  and  a  half  hour's  preparation  is  estimated  for  each  les- 
son, conducted  by  the  president  and  the  pastor  of  the  college  church.  Increase 
in  thoroughness  of  work  is  a  recent  improvement.  There  are  also  courses  of  (out- 
side) lectures  on  the  Bible  as  literature.     Our  Bible  work  seems  valuable. 

2.  Rockford. — One  hour  a  week,  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  One  and  a 
half  hours'  preparation.  Regular  work  of  teacher  of  philosophy.  Have  just  been 
obliged  to  drop  required  Bible  for  juniors  and  seniors.  This  was  on  account  of 
the  many  subjects  in  the  curriculum  for  retiuired  stndy. 

3.  Smith. — Required  wori  for  freshmen,  one-half  year;  sophomores,  whole  year; 
juniors,  one-half  year — all  one  hour.  Kept  one  hour  by  reason  of  the  numerous 
difScnlties  of  making  a  change,  which  is  in  itself  desirable.  Elective  work  is  well, 
increasingly,  elected.  The  department  is  of  equal  dignity  with  others.  One 
teacher  in  charge.  Sophomores  and  juniors  taking  their  electives  are  excused 
from  their  recjuired  work,  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  one-hour  courses;  these 
are  unscholarly  and  inefficient  and  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  faculty. 

6.  Mount  Holyoke. — Required,  one  hour  a  week  for  the  first  three  years.  Seniors 
have  theism.  Two  hours' preparation,  examinations,  etc.  Aim,  culture  and  in- 
formation. Elective  work  oflEered  next  year  for  the  first  time.  Special  chair  of 
instruction  in  biblical  literature.  It  is  proposed  to  oflfer  choice  in  the  reiiuired 
work.  The  great  question  in  college  Bible  stndy  is  one  of  method — method  of 
conducting  classes  and  of  directing  individual  work  of  students. 

7.  Wellesley.— Required,  one  hoar  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years  each;  two 
in  junior  year.  Juniors  may  choose  between  seven  parallel  courses.  Preparation 
same  as  for  other  work.  Aim,  culture  or  general  education.  Work  done  by  a 
corps  of  instructors  designated  wholly  for  this  work.  The  department  of  biblical 
instruction  has  been  recently  organized.  Much  devotional  study  of  the  Bible 
among  the  students.    Numerous  electives  open,  with  credit  on  degree. 

9.  Wells.— Required,  one  hour  a  week  of  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Two  hours 
of  preparation,  with  rigid  examinations.  Electives  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Largely  elected.  The  biblical  department  was  specially  organized  recently,  and 
is  in  charge  of  a  specially  trained  professor. 

12.  Vaasar. — Have  depended  thus  far  upon  lectures  by  specialists,  given  Sunday 
evenings;  attendance  of  all  students  expected.  "  WUl  not  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  method,  for  there  is  no  way  of  testing  the  results,  except  as  the  students 
organize  for  sx)ecial  supplementary  studies.  However,  I  know  of  no  better  method 
than  this,  unless  we  are  able  to  secure  a  special  student  of  the  Scriptures,  who  can 
offer  attractive  elective  courses  as  well  as  a  general  prescribed  course  for  the 
freshmen."  The  difficulties  of  arranging  the  curriculum  are  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection. 

13.  Cleveland  College  for  Women.— Required  for  first  three  years,  two  hours' 
preparation  and  examinations  as  usual.    No  devotional  aim. 

14.  Bryn  Mawr.— Required  onoea  week  through  the  year, "  Biblical  literature." 
Nmnerona  elective  oouroes  one  and  two  hours  a  week.  Required  work  is  taken 
usually  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  Preparation  the  same  as  for  other  work. 
We  regard  it  as  of  great  value.  Primary  aim  of  biblical  work  is  cultural,  inci- 
dentally devotional.    Special  chair  of  instruction. 
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15.  Randolph-Macoa. — Definite  Bible  iruitraction  only  on  Sundays,  when  the 
Btadents  meet  the  varions  professors,  who  present  atadies  in  varions  lines  of  Bible 
literatare. 

REVIEW  or  THE  SITUATION. 

The  conditions  are  most  hopeful.  The  larger  colleges— those  best  organized  for 
work— are  giving  gratifying  attention  to  Bible  study. 

Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  are  doing  their  best  A  number  express  their 
desire  to  do  more,  signifying  their  purpose  to  develop  the  work  as  time  and  money 
and  students  increase.  Some  very  frankly  express  their  ignorance  of  the  best 
methods,  and  say  that  they  will  gladly  welcome  any  suggestions  for  improvement. 

We  regard  the  number  and  character  of  the  responses  received  to  our  circular 
as  in  themselves  indicative  of  considerable  interest  in  the  matter. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  all  sides  to  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  on  an  equality  with  other  departments. 
Recent  appointments  of  special  teachers  are  reported.  Tentative  iostrnctorships 
are  being  made  permanent. 

Some  of  the  State  institutions  have  regular  work.  Others  report  themselves  as 
being  in  sympathy  with  Bible  study,  and  rely  upon  and  actively  cooperate  with 
outside  efforts  to  accomplish  the  desired  ends. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  great  need  of  sach  efforts  as 
this  Institute  stands  for,  and  a  great  opportunity  to  secure  still  farther  gains. 

Many,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  colleges  which  do  not  reply  doubtless  have 
little  or  no  Bible  study  to  report.  There  are  colleges  which  make  a  report, 
though  that  has  to  be  "  no  study."  There  are  many  schools  where  the  so-called 
Bible  instruction  is  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  faculty,  with  results 
which  are  inevitable.  Too  many  answer  our  questions  as  if  we  were  inquiring 
about  common  Sunday-school  classes.  From  the  answers  received  there  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  warranted  that  the  typical  one-hour  course  is  little  more  than 
the  average  Sunday-school  class  in  method  of  conduct,  dignity,  and  results.  Add, 
however,  to  such  a  class  the  element  of  required  attendance  and  we  would  expect 
to  find  what  is  stated  in  some  instances  to  be  the  case,  that  the  value  is  questioned, 
results  indifferent,  interest  slight.  "No  preparation,"  "preparation  slight." 
"preparation  voluntary,"  "one  hour's  preparation  is  expected  "—such  phrases 
show  the  character  of  the  work.  Some  who  reply  seem  not  to  understand  what 
Bible  study  means.  They  include  in  their  statements  evidences,  church  history, 
and  ethics.  One  replies  that  they  have  Bible  study  one  hour  a  week  through  the 
course,  when  only  the  freshman  year  is  occupied  with  strict  Bible  study. 

The  State  colleges  are,  or  think  that  they  are,  hindered  by  law  from  doing  Bible 
work— a  condition  which  may  be  improved.  The  history  and  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Jews  may  and  should  be  studied  as  other  history  and  literature 
is  studied.  The  peculiar  religious  element  need  not  be  dealt  with,  and  modem 
sectarianism  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  Such  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
universal  history  and  literature  should  not  be  ignored,  or  information  about  it  be 
left  to  chance  instruction. 

SUOOESTIOKS.' 

From  the  answers  received,  the  committee  feel  justified  in  offering  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  to  the  Institute: 

1.  The  aim  should  be  some  Bible  work  in  every  college  in  the  country.  State 
institutions  included. 

2,  Bible  study  should  be  conducted  in  the  best  modem  way,  with  the  use  of  the 
best  books,  and  with  the  most  skillful  teachers  obtainable.    It  is  important  that 

'  It  may  be  observed  that  the  necesnary  limits  of  this  report  render  it  impossible  to  present 
ali  tbe  data  npon  which  these  saegestions  are  based.  The  subject  has  been  fully  considered, 
and  the  saggestions  seem  natorally  to  follow  from  the  facts. 
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the  colleges  naderstand  that  modern  methods  and  radical  higher  criticism  are  not 
Byoonymous. 

8.  Except  nnder  pecnliar  conditions  the  Bible  itself  shonld  be  studied,  other 
text-books  being  used  only  to  direct  attention  to  this  book  itself. 

4.  A  clearly-drawn  line  shonld  separate  Bible  stady  as  an  immediately  devo* 
tional  exercise  from  Bible  stady  as  a  part  of  the  college  cnrriculnm. 

6.  The  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  is  well  equipped  for  furnishing  Bibl» 
work  of  a  devotional  nature,  and  is  heartily  to  be  commended  to  the  colleges  for 
that  purpose.  We  make  this  suggestion  with  the  more  emphasis,  because  if  th» 
devotional  work  is  g^ven  into  the  charge  of  this  or  some  similar  agency  the  prob- 
lem of  Bible  study  in  the  curriculum,  for  which  credit  is  to  be  given  toward  as 
academic  degree,  is  much  simplified.' 

6.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  courses,  or  whatever  other  outside' 
organization  is  in  the  field,  or  is  brought  in,  should  not  supersede  all  curriculum 
courses.  There  is  real  and  abundant  need  of  both.  The  value  of  each  is  impaired 
if  it  is  to  do  duty  for  both;  while  if  each  restricts  itself  to  its  own  sphere,  they  may- 
supplement  each  other  perfectly. 

7.  The  college  Bible  course  should  be  so  free  from  avowe'd  and  direct  devotionaf 
aims,  that  the  teacher  can  demand  as  thorough  work  as  in  any  college  course. 
Bible  study  will  then  take  its  place  as  a  worthy  part  of  the  curriculum.  When  the 
student  has  joined  the  class,  attendance,  preparation,  recitations,  tests,  examina- 
tions, theses,  should  corre<ipond  with  those  demanded  in  other  college  work. 

8.  The  college  should  create  as  soon  as  possible  a  department  of  Bible  study- 
on  a  par  with  others,  though  the  amount  of  work  offered  at  first  be  small. 

9.  The  teaching  ought  to  be  done  by  some  one  (or  more,  if  the  work  to  be  done 
is  more  than  one  man's  work)  who  is  equipped  for  this  work  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness as  is  demanded  of  teachers  in  other  departments.  The  committ  ee  would 
certainly  not  overlook  the  important  influence  upon  the  teachers,  as  well  as  upon 
the  students,  of  the  enlistment  of  the  whole  teaching  force  in  Bible  instruction. 
The  assignment  of  the  systematic  curriculum  work  to  a  trained  specialist  should 
not  and  will  not  interfere  with  extra-curriculum  devotional  Bible  classes  led  by 
the  several  professors.* 

10.  The  committee  agree  heartily  to  recommend  that  one-hour  courses  be  made 
at  least  three  hours  a  week,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  fuller  recognition,  closer 
application,  more  definite  aim,  and  a  better  outlook  for  the  elective  work  which 
should,  and  very  often  does,  follow.  We  recommend  this,  even  knowing  that  in 
most  cases  the  work  must  be  confined  to  fewer  weeks.  But  conditions  differ,  and 
we  do  not  feel  ready  to  reject  as  valueless  all  one  or  two  hour  courses.  After  all, 
the  character  of  the  work  done  is  the  chief  thing,  and  it  may  be  that  insistence 
upon  three,  four,  and  five  hour  courses  would  prove  an  artificial  and  needless  con- 
dition. It  is  our  judgment,  however,  that  there  is  more  than  an  accidental 
connection  between  one-hour  courses  and  the  Sunday  School-like  methods  of  the 
past;  and  that  the  easiest  way  to  elevate  the  style  of  instruction  in  Bible  is  to  con- 
centrate the  work.    A  one  hour  course  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  regarded  as  an 

■  The  committee  are  glad  to  draw  attention  to  a  very  caretnl  statement  secnred  from  Hr  J. 
B.  Hott,  sammarizlng;  and  characterizing  tbe  work  of  the  college  department  of  tbe  Young 
Hen's  Christian  Association.  Attention  is  called  also  to  the  reports  printed  in  the  Yonng  Men's 
Christian  Association  Yearbook.  Their  statements  of  work  done  amply  justify  tbe  claim  made 
for  them  above,  that  they  are  well  equipped  for  the  kind  of  Bible  work  to  which  allnslon  1» 
made. 

>It  will  not  be  misunderstood  that  we  nrge  less  Bible  study  of  a  devotional  character,  or  Bibl» 
study  that  is  less  devotional,  among  college  students;  on  tbe  contrary,  we  would  organize  it  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  become,  and  can  be  kept,  truly  devotional.  The  recommended  distinc- 
tion between  curriculum  study  and  extracnrricnlnm  devotional  study  is  not  made  until  w» 
•re  sure  that  there  are  agencies  in  the  field  entirely  competent,  with  the  counsel  of  IndlTidosl 
professors,  to  conduct  courses  of  this  character  in  a  way  to  secure  the  best  possible  results. 
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extra,  which  most  not  be  allowed  to  intarfere  with  the  regular  fire  hour  courses. 
So  long  as,  and  in  so  far  as,  one  hoar  Bible  courses  are  thus  originated,  aitd  aa 
entrance  is  granted  only  gra^ingij  to  the  Bible  as  a  atady,  reaoHs  wUl  certaisly 
not  be  satisfactory.  It  is  absolotely  essential  that  the  importance  of  the  study  be 
conceded  and  maintained  by  the  collie  anthoritiea.  This  being  the  atiitnde,  the 
one  huur  feature  is  not  an  nnaarmowttable  diiUculty.  If  the  conditions  seew  to 
require  it,  a  weekly  exercise  can  be  made  a  socceas;  experienoe  has  abundantly 
proved  that.  The  committae  makej  this  explanation  in  order  to  avoid  discouraging 
the  many  colleses  where  batter  arzangementa  con  not  at  present  be  made. 

IL  The  committee  has  no  recommendation  as  to  required  ver$ut  elective  Bibk 
conrses  in  college.  The  coaditions  in  and  aroond  one  college  differ  so  largely 
from  those  of  another  that  each  mast  probably  think  the  matter  through  for  itaalf. 
One  college  finds  raqoired  work  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view.  AiMther 
finds  it  the  oi^>03ite:  atodents  and  teachers  dislike  tL  One  (a  unique  one,  indeed) 
is  just  making  its  work  required.    Another  is  making  its  work  elective. 

It  would  seem  a  natural  ontoome  of  the  careful  differeutiation  of  devotional 
study  of  the  Bible  from  the  carriculnm  stndy,  which  has  been  reoommended 
above,  that  an  important  objection  to  the  requirement  of  Bible  study  from  college 
students  diaappeara,  viz,  that  it  interf^es  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  an  Ameri- 
can. It  seems  that  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  consent  earlier  in  religioot  matters 
than  in  intelleotuaL  Horace's  Odes  and  Qreek  philosophy,  bat  not  the  Psalms  or 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  may  be  requized  stndiea  for  him. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  atrictly  devotional  element  would  for 
many  destroy  the  chief  argnnent  for  mAking  Bible  study  required.  It  would 
seem,  howev^,  that  moral  and  religions  profit  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  does 
not  disappear  with  the  disappearance  of  the  immediately  devotional  element;  that 
Bible  truth  presented  without  appeal  ox  invitation,  presented  as  judicially  as  pos- 
sible; that  the  facia  of  the  Bible,  recited  aa  the  facts  of  profane  history  are  recited; 
that  the  ethics  ot  the  Bible,  studied  as  any  other  subject  is  studied  (and  no  con- 
scientious scruples,  however  abnormally  developed,  can  reMonably  stand  in  the 
way  ot  such  treatment),  ought  to  form  in  the  end  as  potent  an  influence  over 
thoughtful  men  and  women  as  could  be  demanded. 

12.  Bible  study  in  State  universities  should  receive  more  detailed  study.  It  is 
in  order,  however,  to  state  our  conviction  that  State  enactments  against'  biblical 
instruction  are  directed  against  it  as  it  was  formerly  given,  and  that  with  the  rise 
of  the  new  methods  of  stndy  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  training  of  men  ready  and 
fitted  to  conduct  it  with  entire  respect  for  the  religious  scruples  of  students  and 
parents,  just  as  anorel  may  be  studied  without  the  inculcation  of  all  the  follies  of 
its  characters,  or  as  historical  study  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt  the  vices  of  .its 
heroes,  abundant  freedom  may  be  had  for  Bible  study.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  former  methods  that  tlie  phraso  prohibiting  teaching  which  is  "sectarian  ia 
religrion  "  should  be  quoted  as  forbidding  Bible  stndy.  Doubtless  the  legal  diffi- 
culties difiCer  in  the  various  States.  It  may  well  be  that  the  use  of  State  funds  for 
the  salary  of  a  teacher  of  the  Bible  would  be  illegal,  whereas  the  State  could  not 
decline  to  receive  and  administer  gifts  to  endow  such  a  chair.  It  may  be  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  whm  it  would  be  fitting  to  press  the  claims  of  formal 
Kbie  stndy  upon  certain  State  iDstitntions.  Meantime,  there  is  an  abundant 
opportunity,  with  rare,  if  any,  e:cceptions,  to  include  Hebrew  history  in  ancient 
history,  biblical  masterpieces  of  literature  in  literary  courses,  biblical  ethics  in 
general  ethics,  until,  in  entire  conformity  to  law,  the  students  are  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  fair  knowledge  ot  Bibi»  facts. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  UNIVER- 

SITIES. 

I.— Report  concerning  Bible  reading  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by 
Elizabetfa  &  Oook,  pnemidaBt  Obica«o  Woman's  Edaeotioiud  Union. 
(1)  Origin  of  the  InTeatigalioD. 

(?)  Detailed  report,  by  StBtaa,o(  the  preaent  practice  relative  to  BUde  reading  in  the  public 
acboola. 

(3)  Tabnlated  mmmary  d  atatamanti  made  by  school  superintaodents. 

(4)  Readings  from  the  Bible  selected  for  school. 

n.— TheBibleiatbepabUeacboola;  from  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Faatwdy,  of  Harrard  University. 
UL— The  EneUab  Bible  and  6Uta  Uniroraities,  by  Sev.  Dr.  Yonng,  field  secretary  of  the  Chria- 
tiaa  Woman'a  Board  of  IUsbIods. 

In  May,  1896,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Educational  Union  raqneBted  ita  president 
to  prei>are  a  statistical  and  historical  r^ort  eoneaming  ttble  reading  in  the  pub- 
lic schoolR  of  the  United  States.  In  complianoe  with  the  veqnest,  letters  of  inquiry 
were  sent  to  the  45  State  sni>erintendentB  of  schools,  all  of  which,  with  two  excep- 
tions, have  been  answered.  Two  forms  of  blanlts  were  sent  to  county  and  city 
snperintendente  of  adiools,  oae  oontaioi]^  the  foUowing  qnestJons,  the  other  two 
leas: 

Are  portions  of  the  BiUe  read  regularly  in  all  the  schools  of  yonr  city? 

If  not.  is  the  Bible  read  in  part  of  them? 

If  read,  t<xe  how  numy  years  has  Uiis  been  the  custom? 

If  not,  was  it  fcnrmerly  read  there? 

For  how  many  yean? 

Is  there  a  rule  of  your  board  on  this  matter? 

Although  many  of  these  blanks  reached  tiie  snperintendents  after  their  schools 
were  closed  for  the  summer  and  many  school  officers  had  no  accurate  data  upon 
the  subject,  replies  were  received  in  response  to  these  inquiries  from  every  State 
of  the  Union.  The  earnest  and  cordial  spirit  pervading  these  returns  was  notice- 
able. 

Dividing  the  United  States  tor  convenience  into  the  North  and  South  Atlantic, 
the  Sooth  and  North  Central,  and  the  Western  portions,  their  attitude  toward 
BiUe  reading  in  the  pnUic  schools  is  found  to  be  as  follows: 

NOBTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

UAINE. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Augusta,  Me.,  reports  in 
general  as  fidlowa: 

I  art  very  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  opening  exercise  in  most  of  the 
common  acbools  of  this  State  consists  of  reading  a  paaaage  of  Scripture  by  tba 
teacher  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

This  custom  is  so  general  that  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  collect  any 
statistics  upon  this  maMor  in  this  State. 

Reports  from  superintendents  and  school  officers  from  9  of  the  10  counties  in 
Maine,  received  since  June  17,  189fl,  state  that  there  is  Bible  reading  in  every 
school.    In  the  tenth,  teachers  read  or  not,  as  they  please. 
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As  soon  as  the  Pilg^ins  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Maine  and  established  schools, 
the  Bible  was  the  Book  essential.  Through  public  spirit  and  respect  for  the  Uov- 
ermnent,  in  whose  interest  pablic  schools  are  administered,  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  has  been  maintained  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  years. 

The  rule  for  the  opening  exercises  in  the  schools  of  Portland,  Maine's  chief  city, 
is  as  follows: 

Reading  of  select  portions  of  Scripture  by  the  teacher  and  the  repeating  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ,in  concert  by  the  pupils  shall  constitute  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  schools. 

The  practice  of  the  school  teachers  of  Maine  is  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of 
Justice  Appleton,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  entire  bench  of  seven  members 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Maine  (see  33  Maine,  370). 

The  Maine  court  sajrs: 

If  the  Bible,  or  any  particular  verston  of  it,  may  be  excluded  from  the  schools 
because  its  teachings  may  be  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  authorities  of  any 
church,  the  same  result  may  ensue  as  to  any  other  book.  If  any  one  sect  may 
object,  the  same  right  must  he  granted  to  others.  This  would  give  the  authorities 
of  any  sect  the  right  to  annul  any  regulation  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State  as  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  books  to  be  used.  It  is  placing  the  legis- 
lation of  the  State,  in  the  matter  of  education,  at  once  and  forever  in  anbordina- 
tion  to  the  decrees  and  teachings  of  any  and  all  the  sects,  when  their  members 
conscientiously  believe  such  teachings.  It  at  once  surrenders  the  power  of  the 
State  to  a  government  not  emanating  from  the  people  nor  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution. *  *  *  As  the  existence  of  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  reading  of 
a  book  can  be  known  only  from  the  assertion  of  the  child,  its  mere  assertion  must 
8n£Sce  for  the  exclusion  of  any  book  in  the  reading  or  in  the  hearing  of  which  it 
may  allege  a  wrong  to  be  done  to  its  religious  conscience.  •  •  ♦  As  a  right 
existing  on  the  part  of  one  child,  it  is  equally  a  right  belonging  to  all.  As  it 
relates  to  one  book,  so  it  may  apply  to  another,  whether  relating  to  science  or 
Ihorals.  *  *  *  As  the  child  may  object  to  reading  any  book,  so  it  may  equally 
object  to  hearing  it  read  for  the  same  cause,  and  thus  the  power  of  selection  of 
books  is  withdrawn  from  those  to  whom  the  law  intrusts  it,  and  by  the  right  of 
negation  is  transferred  to  the  scholars.  The  right  as  claimed  undermines  the 
power  of  the  State.  It  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  bow  to  the  conscience 
of  the  minority  or  to  the  conscience  of  one.  *  •  •  Nor  is  this  all;  while  the 
laws  are  made  and  established  by  those  of  full  age,  the  right  of  obstruction, 
of  interdiction,  is  given  to  any  and  all  children,  of  however  immature  age  or 
judgment. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  New  Hampshire  school  law,  Chapter  III,  sections  15, 17,  and  18,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  15.  No  book  or  tract  designed  to  advocate  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect 
or  party  shall  be  permitted  in  any  of  the  schools,  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or  parti- 
san instruction  be  gfiven  by  any  teacher  in  the  same. 

Sec.  17.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  to  pupils  and  essential  to 
their  highest  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  given  in 
each  of  the  schools,  and  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue  faithfully  inculcated 
upon  all  suitable  occasions.  The  pupils  shall  be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid 
idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  way  and  disgrace- 
ful practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly,  courteous,  and  respectful 
manner;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  exer- 
cise a  general  inspection  over  them  in  these  regards  both  in  and  out  of  school 
and  while  going  to  the  same  and  returning  home. 

Sec.  18.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Hon.  Fred  Gtowing,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Concord,  N.  H.,  writes 
June  20,  1896: 

I  not  only  do  not  object  to  using  the  actual  Bible,  leaving  to  the  teachers'  dis- 
cretion the  selection  of  passages,  but  encourage  it. 

Reports  from  superintendents  or  teachers  in  all  bat  one  of  the  counties  of  New 
Hampshire  have  been  received.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  a  very  few 
ATr^nnHnns,  the  Bible  is  read  and  has  been  since  the  schools  were  first  established 
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(about  1633).    Many  of  the  school  boards  emphasize  the  State  law  for  Bible  read- 
ing with  local  rules.  . 

VERMONT. 

Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
writes: 

We  eacouraKO  Bible  reading  in  our  public  schools,  although  we  have  no  law 
requiring  it.  The  Bible  is  read  in  nearly  every  school.  The  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Bible  verses  are  quite  generally  recited. 

Three  local  reports  received  show  that  the  gceneral  custom  from  the  earliest 
existence  of  the  schools  has  been  to  have  the  Bible  read  daily.  One  of  these  states 
that  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  town,  but  in  the  outlying 
districts  only.  A  second  states  that  it  always  has  been  read  in  a  part  of  the 
schools,  and  the  third  that  it  has  always  been  read  in  all  the  schools 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  State  board  of  education,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes 
June  15, 1896: 

So  far  as  my  knowledge,  my  observation,  and  my  experience  go,  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  read  selections  from  the  Bible  once  a  day.  The  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  devotional  exercises,  and 
the  singing  of  sacred  music,  while  not  universal,  is  exceedingly  common. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  chairmen  of  school  boards  and  other  officers  of 
schools  send  in  their  affirmative  reports  (100  received)  shows  a  deep  interest  in 
Bible  reading  in  schools.  For  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  the  Bible  has 
been  most  intelligently  read  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  State  law  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  33.  The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading  in  the  public 
schools  of  some  portioA  of  the  Bib?e  without  written  note  or  oral  comment,  but 
they  shall  not  require  a  scholar  whose  parent  or  guardian  informs  the  teacher  in 
writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it  to  read  from  any  particular 
version,  or  to  take  any  personal  part  in  the  reading;  nor  shall  they  direct  to  be 
purchased  or  used  in  the  public  schools  scboolbooks  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets 
of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians. 

In  the  current  edition  of  the  State  school  laws  the  following  annotations  are 
made  to  this  section: 

The  school  committee  of  a  town  may  lawfully  pass  an  order  that  the  schools 
thereof  shall  be  opened  each  morning  with  reading  from  the  Bible  and  prayer,  and 
that  during  the  prayer  each  scholar  shall  bow  the  head,  unless  his  parents  request 
that  be  shall  be  excused  from  doing  so;  and  may  lawfully  exclude  from  the  room 
a  scholar  who  refuses  to  comply  with  such  order,  and  whose  parents  refnse  to 
request  that  he  shall  be  excused  from  doing  so.     (12  Allen,  137. ) 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  require  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1855  there  have  been  but  few  objections  • 
made. 

The  duty  of  the  committees  is  performed  if  they  require  the  Bible  to  be  read  by 
the  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  morning  devotional  service.  The  law  does  not  pre- 
scribe. 88  a  rule  from  which  there  are  to  be  no  deviations,  that  every  pupil  who  may 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  shall  be  required  to  do  so.  In  this  respect  a  discretion  is 
vested  in  the  committees.    No  sectarian  books  are  used  in  the  schools. 

Many  school  committees  have  local  rules,  some  of  which  we  quote  below: 

RULE  or  THE  CITY  OF  CAMBRIDOE. 

Morning  exercises  in  all  the  schools  shall  begin  with  reading  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

RULE  or  THE  CITY  or  BEVERLY. 

1 1 .  All  teachers  shall,  according  to  the  reciuirements  of  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, as  set  forth  in  the  public  statutes,  in  chapter  44,  section  13,  exert  their  best 
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endeayon  to  impress  on  the  minda  of  children  and  yonth  committed  to  their  care 
and  instrnction  the  principles  of  piety  and  jnstice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth; 
love  of  thffir  country,  unmanity,  and  nniversal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and 
frugality;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which 
are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  npon  which  a  republican  consti- 
tntion  is  founded :  and  it  sball  be  the  duty  of  svch  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead 
their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  nnderstaodiag 
of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to  jireserve  and  perfect  a  repub- 
lican constitution  and  secure  the.  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote  their 
future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  oi>posite 
vices. 

80.  The  moming  seasioa  in  all  tbe  schools  shall  open  with  reading  from  the 
Bibla 

THS  OaE];.SCA  SCHOOL.  LAW. 

Seo.  45.  In  each  schoolroom  the  moming  exoroises  shall  commence  with  the 
reading  of  suitable  aelecttoas  from  the  Bible  by  the  teacher,  to  be  followed  bjr  (be 
audible  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils  in  concert. 

Sec.  46.  Qood  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pupils  and  essential 
to  their  highest  progress  in  nsafnl  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  given 
in  each  of  the  schools,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  public  statutes  (chap. 
44,  sec.  15)  and  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue  faithfully  inculcated  npon  all 
suitable  occasions.  The  pnpils  shall  be  carefully  instnctad  to  avwd  idleuMs,  iMt>- 
teaity,  falsehood,  deceit,  and  every  wit&ed  and  diagracefal  practice,  and  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  am  orderly  and  proper  manner;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
their  instructors,  so  far  as  noanbls,  to  exercise  a  g«ieral  iaspectian  over  them  in 
these  regards  both  in  school  hours  and  while  going  to  and  from  school. 

THS  PITCBBURO  RITLB. 

Sec.  3.  The  beginning  of  the  moming  exercises  in  the  school  shall  inclnde  the 
reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  comment,  bnt  no  scholar  shall  be 
reqnired  to  read  therefrom  whose  parent  or  gnardiui  shall  ootify  the  teacher  that 
he  or  she  has  conadentious  scruples  against  such  reading. 

THE  SAUla  RBain.ATIOK. 

Morning  exercises  in  all  the  scIkx^  shall  commence  with  the  reading  by  the 
teacher  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  without  written  note  or  oral  ctMnment;  bat 
no  pupil  shall  be  reqnired  to  read  from  any  particnlar  version  whose  parent  or 
guardian  shall  state  in  writing  that  bo  has  conscientions  scruples  against  allowing 
him  to  read  therefrom. 

NEW   BEDFORD  R.  HOOL  LAW. 

(Cluipter  XV,  aec.  ♦,  as  amended  December,  1»4.J 

Opening  tHoming  exereisea. — ^A  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  shall  be  read 
without  comnoent  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  of  each  school  at  the  opening  of 
the  morning  session;  also  a  patriotic  selection  shall  be  recited  or  a  patriotic  song 
shall  be  sung  by  the  scho*^;  and  the  board  recommends  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  be 
repeated  by  the  teacher  akme  or  by  the  teaicher  and  pupils  in  concert. 

THE  NBWBCRTPOBT  RULE. 

Sec.  3.  The  teachers  shall  open  their  respective  schools  in  the  moming  with 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  opening  exer- 
dfies  not  exceeding  ten  minutes  in  length;  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  after- 
noon services  cloee  with  singing. 

In  1642  an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  "chosen  men  "  to  take  account  of  the 
ability  of  children  "  to  read  and  understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  cap- 
ita) laws  of  this  country." 

An  ordinance  establishing  grammar  schools  was  passed  November  11,  1647,  in 
the  preamble  of  which  occnrred  a  clause  indirectly  showing  that  our  earliest 
legislators  attached  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  clanse  is  as 
follows: 

It  being  one  of  the  chief  projects  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scrtptnree,  «te. 
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la  1031  aa  ordmaoce  was  passed  forbidding  the  coatitiaed  employment  of  teacb- 
era  who  had  manifeBted  themaelTes  "  scandalous  in  their  lives  and  not  giving  doe 
aatisf action  according  to  the  mles  of  Christ." 

More  than  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1789,  an  act  was  passed  making  it  the 
daty  of  instractors  to  impress  upon  tlieir  pupils  "the  princi|des  of  piety,  justice, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  tmth;  love  to  tiieir  country,  htamanity,  and  oniveml 
benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and  fmgality;  chastity,  moderation,  and  tem- 
perance, and  those  rirtnos  which  are  the  ornament  of  fanman  society  and  the 
basis  npon  which  the  republican  constitntion  is  structured. 

"According  to  the  New  England  theory  of  life,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
everyone  from  early  childhood  should  be  taught  to  '  read  and  understand  the 
Bible  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  English  tongue.'" 

This  feeling  strengthened  with  the  passing  years,  and,  as  regards  Bible  reading 
in  schools,  indefiniteness  changed  to  clearness  and  option  oonoendng  Bible  read- 
ing to  judicious  and  careful  requirement. 

RHODE  ISLAXD. 

Under  date  of  June  13, 1896,  Hon.  Tbomaa  B.  Stodrwell,  State  commissioBer  of 
public  schools.  Providence,  writes: 

I  inclose  extract  from  the  last  edition  of  our  sdiool  raannal,  which  shows  very 
clearly  the  relation  of  the  State  to  tha  subject  of  religious  and  moral  teaching  in 
tlw  public  a«dioola.  Twenty  years  ago  I  made  quite  a  careful  study  of  this  subject 
and  ombodiad  it  in  my  annual  report,  of  which  I  am  able  to  send  yon  a  copy.' 

It  is  my  impression  that  there  has  not.  been  much  change  since  then.  If  any 
chuige,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  less  readii^  of  the  Bible. 

The  report  states  that  10  towns  require  by  rule  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  That 
in  5  it  is  simply  recommendod  by  them;  that  in  6  either  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
or  a  prayer,  generally  the  Lord's  prayer,  is  required.  In  1  town  some  moral  or 
religions  exercise  is  made  obligatory.  In  13  towns  no  rule  or  recommendation 
npon  the  specific  subject  exLtts. 

Passing  from  rule  to  practice,  Mr.  Stockwell  found  it  to  be  the  almost  universal 
custom  to  open  the  daily  session  with  some  form  of  devotional  exercise,  of  which 
the  reading  of  the  Scripture3  formed  an  important  part 

Returns  received  directly  from  11  towns  and  cities  in  Rhode  Island  ratify,  so 
far  OS  their  localities  are  concerned,  Mr.  Stockwell's  report.  They  show  (1)  that 
the  use  of  the  Bible  is  recommended  to  teachers;  (2)  that  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  in  the  school;  (8)  0  of  the  11  cities  and  towns  report  that  the  Bible  is  read 
in  every  schooL  The  management  in  1  city  and  in  1  town  have  adopted  roles 
requiring  Bible  reading.  In  the  rest  Bible  reading  is  optional,  but  universal  in 
4  of  the  remaining  9  localities,  and  almost  universally  read  in  2  more,  and  read  in 
some  of  the  schools  of  the  remaining  8.  One  of  these  is  Providence,  the  largest 
city  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Stockwell's  rexwrt  contains  the  following,  on — 

MORAL  CDLTUKC 

While  we  aclniowledge  fully  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  this  branch  of  their 
work,  we  can  not  also  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  lower  moral  tone  in  the 
community  than  fmmerly  prevailed.  For  various  reasons,  some  insepturable  from 
our  condition,  and  others  the  result  of  onr  own  negligence,  we  have  fallen  upon 
a  period  when  the  public  morals  are  at  a  low  state.  In  this  condition  of  affairs 
there  is  devolved  upon  the  schools  the  greater  neoessity  for  lending  all  tiie  aid  in 
their  power  to  the  work  of  elevation. 

School  officers  in  their  selection  of  teachers  should  exercise  a  wide  discretion 
and  seek  for  those  individuals  who  can  be  relied  on  as  efficient  and  faithful 

I  The  great  valna  of  thi>  article  law  lead  to  its  inaertlaa  almoet  as  a  wbole  on  tbe  foUowlnx 
pages. 
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instroctoTS  in  virtue.  Teachers  are  called  upon  to  throw  more  of  deyotion  into 
their  work,  and  to  labor  for  the  edncation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head. 
They  must  not  be  satisfied  with  keeping  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  most  live  up  to 
its  spirit  with  a  heartiness  that  shall  carry  before  it  all  opposition  and  indifference. 
The  accompanying  special  rei>ort  to  the  general  assembly  was  prepared,  as  its 
tenor  indicates,  in  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  that  honorable  body  at  the 
May  session.  I  have  uiought  it  best  to  incorporate  it  in  this  report,  in  order  that 
it  might  take  a  more  i)ermanent  form,  regarding  it  as  of  some  future  value,  at 
least  as  showing  the  present  status  of  our  schools  in  reference  to  this  great 
qnestion. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Oeneral  Assembly: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  in  response  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  your  honorable  body  at  the  May  session,  1876,  to  wit: 

"Resolved  (the  senate  concurring).  That  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  g;eneral  assembly,  at  the  next  January  session,  whether 
any  and  what  means  are  used  in  the  public  schools  '  to  implant  and  cultivate  in 
the  minds  of  all  children  therein  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,' as  pro- 
vided in  section  0  of  chapter  64  of  the  general  statutes." 

The  chapter  of  the  general  statutes  from  which  the  quotation  in  the  above  reso- 
lation  is  made  is  the  one  which  refers  mainly  to  teachers,  the  conditions  of  their 
service,  and  their  duties.  The  whole  section  referred  to  reads  as  follows:  Every 
teacher  shall  aim  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  all  children  committed 
to  his  care  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue. 

From  the  tenor  of  this  chapter,  and  especially  of  this  section,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  morals  is  nowhere  else  alluded  to  in  the  laws  relating  to 
schools,  and  that  such  has  always  been  the  fact  since  the  first  enactment  of  the 
law,  I  have  alwa^  supposed  it  to  have  been  tbe  purpose  of  the  general  assembly 
to  place  the  snbgect  of  moral  instruction  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
teachers  in  preference  to  those  of  any  official  or  body  of  officials. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  these  facts,  we  can  not  expect  to  find  that  well- 
defined  system  or  comprehensive  plan  of  instruction  in  this  department  that  we 
should  in  reference  to  those  subjects  which  are  specifically  placed  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  school  authorities.  It  needs,  however,  but  a  survey  of 
the  various  reports  of  the  school  committees  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State  for  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  for  the  past  year,  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  school  authorities  throughout  the  State  are  deeply  alive  to  tbe  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  that  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  as  advanced  ground 
in  the  matter  as  the  sentiment  of  their  respective  constituencies  will  ijermit,  and 
that  they  are  now  exerting  a  constant  influence  in  all  directions,  upon  both 
teacher  and  pnpil,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  moral  law. 

Of  the  means  used  to  secure  moral  and  virtuous  development,  we  naturally  con- 
sider the  Bible  first.  As  a  result  of  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  I  have  received 
information  from  all  but  2  of  the  33  cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  I  find  that  in 
10  towns  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  required  by  a  rule  of  the  committee;  that 
in  5  it  is  simply  recommended  by  them;  that  in  0  either  the  reading  of  tbe  Bible 
or  aprayer,  generallythe  Lord'sprayer,  is  required,  while  in  1  town  "  some  mor<d 
or  religious  exercise  "  is  made  obligutory.  In  the  other  13  towns  no  rule  or  rec- 
ommendation upon  this  specific  subject  exists. 

Passing  now  from  rule  to  practice,  I  find  from  the  testimony  of  the  several 
town  superintendents  that  not  only  in  those  towns  where  there  is  a  specific  rule 
or  recommendation,  but  also  in  all  of  the  others  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  to 
open  the  daily  session  with  some  form  of  devotional  exercises,  of  which  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  forms  generally  an  important  part,  and  often  the  whole.  As  a 
result  of  my  own  observation  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  now  much  more  common  than 
formerly  for  the  teacher  to  read  the  Scripture  selection  alone,  instead  of  making 
the  exercise  a  concert  or  responsive  one.  This  course  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
calculated  to  produce  the  desired  impression  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
pupils.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  bnt  few  schools  in  our  State  wherein 
the  pupils  are  not  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  Scriptures,  the  foantain  of 
all  truth,  the  source  of  all  virtue,  the  essence  of  all  morality.    ♦    •    ♦ 

As  every  school  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  minature  government  and  the  same 
principles  underlie  its  existence  and  control  its  life  as  in  the  case  of  the  nation,  it 
IS,  of  coarse,  both  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  teacher  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  these  fundamental  ideas  and  to  impress  them  upon  them  as  the 
mainspring  of  their  actions.    •    •    * 

A  reference  to  the  '■  rules  and  regnlations  "  adopted  by  the  several  school  commit- 
tees will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  I  think,  reveal  the  presence  of  one  or  more  provisions 
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npon  tbe  matter  of  morals  and  behavior,  and  referring  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
In  illnstration  of  this  inflnence  I  have  the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  rule  from  each 
of  the  recent  reiwrts  for  two  towns,  situated  quite  remote  from  each  other,  and 
thus  fairly  representing  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  first:  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;  love  to  their  country, 
humanity,  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation,  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human 
society  and  tbe  basis  npon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  they 
shall  endeaTor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  allow,  into  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  tendencies  of  those  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
repnblican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  promote  their 
own  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  tbe  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite 
vices." 

The  second:  "  Oood  morals  being  of  the  first  importance,  and  essential  to  their 
progress  in  useful  knowledge,  pupils  are  enjoined  to  avoid  all  vulgarity  and  pro- 
fanity, falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice.  They 
will  be  expected  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  both  in  and  out  of 
school;  to  be  diligent  and  attentive  to  their  studies;  to  treat  each  other  kindly  and 
politely  in  all  their  intercourse;  to  respect  and  obey  their  teachers,  and  to  be 
punctual  in  their  attendance." 

From  what  precedes,  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  tbe  main  force  to  be  relied 
upon  for  the  promotion  of  moral  culture,  is  not  so  much  a  system  of  ethics  or  a 
well  organized  plan  of  instruction  as  the  life  which  tbe  teacher  lives  before  his 
pupils.  The  most  effective  means  for  implanting  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  inculca- 
ting a  sound  morality  are  often  the  almost  unconscious  words  and  acts  of  tbe 
sincere  and  faithful  teacher,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
his  own  pure  character.    »    •    ♦ 

In  recognition  of  this  truth,  and  also  of  the  consequent  responsibility  resting 
upon  them,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  school  authorities  of  various 
towns  are  adopting  more  and  more  stringent  rules  in  reference  to  the  moral  quali- 
fications of  their  teachers.  I  hope  the  standard  will  be  raised  still  higher,  and 
they  shall  be  sought  for  not  merely  the  negative  grace  of  a  character  without 
reproach,  but  the  positive  virtue  of  an  aggressive  morality. 

From  "Instruction  to  teachers,"  in  tbe  last  school  manual  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Stockwell  sends  the  following: 

Moral  instruction  should,  by  all  means,  be  inculcated  by  tbe  teacher,  but  yet  so 
as  to  avoid  all  sectarian  comment  or  bias. 

The  rule  as  laid  down  in  tbe  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (see  text  of  law 
under  "Massachusetts"),  while  it  points  out  and  inculcates  the  doty  of  the 
teacher  to  give  moral  instruction,  is  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  giving  countenance 
to  any  attempt  to  impart  sectarian  instruction  and  may  well  be  followed  in  this 
Commonwealth.  [And  adopted  by  it  and  by  every  other  Commonweath  in  the 
United  States.— Ed.J 

Here  follows  extract  from  Massachusetts  statutes,  as  quoted  under  "Massa- 
chusetts" in  "  Rule  of  tbe  city  of  Beverly." 
Mr.  Stockwell  continues: 

Beading  the  Bible  and  praying  in  schools. — Tbe  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  give  no  power  to  a  school  committee,  nor  is  there  any  authority  in  the  State, 
by  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  praying  in  school,  either  at  the  opening  or 
at  the  close,  can  be  commanded  and  enforced.  On  the  other  band,  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  and  the  neglect  of  the  law  to  specify  any  penalty  for  so  opening 
or  closing  a  school,  or  to  appoint  or  allow  any  officer  to  take  notice  of  such  an  act, 
do  as  clearly  show  that  there  can  be  no  compulsory  exclusion  of  such  reading  and 
praying  from  our  public  schools.  The  whole  matter  must  be  regulated  by  tbe 
consciences  of  the  teachers  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  and  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  community.  Statute  law  and  school  committees'  regulations  can 
enforce  neither  the  use  nor  disuse  of  such  devotional  exercises.  School  committees 
may  recommend,  but  they  can  go  no  further. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  that  this 
matter  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  teacher:  and  it  is  expected  that  if  he 
read  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise,  he  shall  read  such  parts  as  are  not  contro- 
verted or  disputed,  but  such  as  are  purely  or  chiefly  devotional;  and  if  he  pray  at 
tbe  opening  of  his  school,  he  shall  be  very  brief  and  conform  as  nearly  to  tbe 
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model  of  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  as  th«  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  And  in  all  thia 
he  i3  bound  to  respect  ue  conscieDtiouji  scroples  ot  the  parents  of  the  children 
before  him,  aa  he  would  have  hia  own  cooscientioas  scraplea  respected  by  them 
in  retnm;  always,  of  course,  takinx  care  tiiat  in  the  means  he  naes  to  show 
bis  respect  for  the  consciences  of  others  be  does  not  violate  tba  law  of  his  own 
conscience. 

lu  regard  to  the  lue  ot  th<)  Bible  in  schools,  two  obserralaonB  oocor  here.  If 
the  committee  prescribes  or  the  teacher  wisbea  to  have  the  Bible  read  in  school,  it 
should  not  be  forced  apon  any  children  whose  parents  have  any  objections  what- 
ever to  its  use.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  will  Lave  no  difficulty  wUh  the  parents 
on  Ibis  subject  if  be  nondncts  with  proper  kindness  and  coortesy. 

CONNECnCUT. 

Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  Hartford,  Conn., 
voAk  date  of  July  17, 1896,  writes: 

In  most  schools  of  the  State  the  Bible  is  read,  or  some  part  of  the  Bible  recited; 
often  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Psalter.  There  is,  however,  no  uniform  practice.  In 
most  of  the  Dest  schools  the  only  opening  eserciae  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  some 
devotional  exercise,  with  siusing.  As  I  nave  said,  however,  in  most  schools  the 
Mble  is  read  and  always  has  been  read.    Qeneially  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Hartford,  Conneetieitt's  largest  city,  has  a  role  for  BiUe  reading,  which,  it  may 
bo  nnneceesary-to  eay,  is  obeerved. 

Bridgeport  and  Meriden  (with  a  population  of  48,838  and  21,330,  respectively) 
have  each  a  carefully  observed  rule  requiring  BiUe  reading.  Although  left  to 
the  teacher's  diseradon,  so  far  as  the  repcxts  received  §boiw,  in  the  other  dties  of 
the  State,  Bible  reading  is  carefully  observed  in  all  of  them,  with  one  exception, 
and  in  many  of  i^e  schools  of  that  one. 

The  early  legislation  of  ConnecticiU  is  similar  to,  when  not  identical  with,  that 
of  If  aaaaefansetts. 

From  the  sootmary  of  Hie  system  of  public  instroction  in  Consecticnt  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  notice  the 
f^lowing: 

It  is  an  obligation  on  every  parent  and  g^nardian  of  children  "  not  to  suffer  so 
much  barbarism  in  any  of  tiMir  families  aa  to  have  a  single  child  or  aptirentice 
unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  the  good  law  of  the  colony,"  and  also 
'■  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  empiof  ment,"  ander  a  penalty  for 
each  oiiense. 

NEW  TORK. 

The  great  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  has  a  positive  law  concerning  Bible 
reading  in  public  schools.    It  stands  as  follows: 

RULE  FOU  BIBLE  READINO  I.N  BCaOOI.S  I]f  THE  CITT  OP  KBW  TORK. 

[All  schools  to  be  opened  by  reading  the  Bible.] 

Sec.  134.  All  the  schools  of  this  city  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  ot 
education  shall  be  opened  with  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptaires,  without 
note  or  conuneat. 

Further  instmctions  relating  to  this  subject  in  the  city  are: 

Sec.  1062.  No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
moneys  in  which  the  religious  doctrines  or  teneta  of  any  particular  Christian  or 
other  religions  sect  tfaall  be  tanght.  inculcated,  or  practiced,  or  in  which  any  book 
or  books  containing  oompositioaB  favwable  or  prejudicial  to  the  particular  doc- 
trines or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious  sect  eaall  be  used,  or 
which  shall  teach  the  doctrinea  or  tenets  of  any  other  religions  sect,  or  which  shall 
refn>ie  to  permit  the  visits  and  examinations  provided  for  in  this  chapter.  But 
nothing  iMrein  contained  shall  authorize  the  board  of  education  to  exclude  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  or  an^  selections  therefrom,  from  any 
of  the  schools  provided  for  by  this  chapter:  but  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  tM 
said  board  of  education  to  decide  what  version,  if  any,  of  the  Holy  Scripturat, 
without  note  or  comment,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools:  Provided,  That 
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nothing;  harein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Tiolate  the  rights  of  conscienca 
as  secured  by  the  oonBtitati<«  of  thia  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  rule  for  Brooklyn,  which  she  has  observed  with  no  record  to  the  contrary 
Ednce  her  schools  were  established,  is  as  follows: 

Part  III,  BteHon.  6. — (At  the  opening  of  school.)  A  portion  of  tiie,Hi(4y  Scrip- 
tures shall  be  read  tdond  by  oue  of  the  teachers  in  each  department,  without  note 
or  comment. 

Retorna  from  01  school  officers,  residing  in  48  of  the  59  counties  of  New  York, 
are  received.  About  one-half  of  them,  as  school  commissioners,  speak  for  a  secticm 
of  a  county  each.  Fifty-three  of  these  report  Bible  reading  as  an  opening  exercise 
in  all  of  their  schools.  Two  otiiers  think  the  custom  is  univeTsa],  it  b«ng  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  superintendents  to  have  the  Bible  read.  Twelve  others 
report  that  the  Bib^  is  read  in  newrly  all  or  in  a  very  large  per  cent  of  their 
schools,  and  the  statement  is  generally  made  that  the  cnstom  is  as  old  as  the 
schools.  Three  report  written  or  unwritten  local  rules  prohibiting  Bible  reading. 
Nine  others  report  no  Bible  reading.  In  these  schools,  with  two  exceptions,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Bible  was  fomurly  read  in  than.  Three  state  that  th«  Bible  is 
read  leas  tiian  formerly,  idiile  two  report  that  the  custom  seems  to  be  growing,  a 
larger  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  counties  reading  the  Bib!e  than  formerly.  In 
the  rest  the  Bible  is  read  to  some  extent  As  teachers  do  not  usually  report  con- 
cerning this  cnstom,  data  are  not  so  easily  obtained  nor  so  reliable  as  on  some  less 
important  subjects.  The  reports  show  unmistakably  that  New  York  in  its  public 
schools  is  a  Bible-reading  State. 

The  early  records  of  New  York  afford  many  proofs  that  its  toidencies  were  not 
very  diffwent  from  those  of  its  more  eastern  sisters.  The  following  facts  and 
statements  are  found  in  Morris's  History  of  the  Character  of  our  Civil  Institutions: 

The  first  emigrants  (to  New  York)  were  those  who  had  fled  from  the  severity  of 
religious  persecution  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  French-Belgic  provinoes, 
and  came  with  a  faith  tried  in  a  fiezy  furnace. 

The  Bast  India  Company,  formed  in  1631,  stipulated  that  "where  eminants 
went  forth  under  their  auspices  and  that  of  the  States- Oeneral  of  Holland,  it  would 
be  their  di^ty  to  send  out  a  schoolmaster,  being  a  pious  member  of  the  church," 
whose  office  it  was  to  instruct  the  dUldren  and  preside  in  their  religions  meetings 
on  the  Sabbath  and  other  days,  leading  in  the  devotions,  and  reamng  a  sermon, 
until  the  regular  ministry  should  be  established  over  them. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  Rochelle  and  West  Chester  counties  were  said  to  have 
such  rsKtrd  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  that  they  would  take  up  their  march 
of  foot  Saturday  noon  for  public  worship  20  miles  away,  engage  in  the  services, 
remain  until  after  midnight,  and  then  take  up  their  homeward  way,  relieving  the 
monotony  and  weariness  of  the  joumej  with  the  singing  of  hymns. 

An  order  for  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school  at  Long  Island, 
adopted  October  8, 1983,  contains  the  following: 

"Abt.  2.  When  school  opens,  one  of  the  children  shall  read  the  morning  i>rayer 
as  it  stands  in  tlte  cateofaisni,  and  close  with  the  prayer  before  dinner;  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  same.  The  evening  school  shall  begin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
close  by  singing  a  psalm." 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  11th  of  Aug^nst,  l<t28,  bvRev.  Jonas  MichafiUns,  the 
first  minister  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  there  is  found 
the  following  statement: 

"  We  most  have  no  other  object  than  the  glory  of  Giod  in  bnilding  up  His  king- 
dom and  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  As  to  the  natives  of  this  country,  I  find 
them  entirely  savage  and  wild,  proficient  in  all  wickedness,  who  serve  nobodv  but 
the  devil.  Let  us,  then,  leave  the  parents  in  their  condition,  and  begin  with  the 
children  who  are  still  young  and  place  them  under  the  instruction  of  some  experi- 
enced and  godly  schoolmaster,  where  they  may  be  taught  especially  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  Christian  religion." 

The  constitution  of  the  State  as  formed  in  1777,  and  also  as  re-formed  in  1831, 
contains  the  following: 

"  This  convention  «>th  further,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
I>eople  of  this  State,  ordain,  determine,  and  declare  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  religions  profeesion  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference, 
shall  forever  hereafter  be  allowed  within  this  State  to  all  mankind:  Provided, 
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That  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  so  constmed  as  to  excnse 
acts  of  licentioosness  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of 
the  State." 
In  1838  the  legislature  of  New  York,  by  a  vote  nearly  tmanimons,  declared  that— 
"In  all  conn  tries  some  kind  of  religion  or  other  has  existed  in  all  ages.  No 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  without  a  prevailing  national  religion.  Magis- 
trates have  sought  in  many  countries  to  strengthen  civil  government  by  an  alliance 
with  some  particular  religion  and  an  intolerant  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  those 
who  have  wielded  this  formidable  power  have  rendered  it  a  rival  instead  of  an 
auxiliary  to  the  public  welfare — a  retter  instead  of  a  protection  to  the  rights  of 
conscience.  With  us  it  is  wisely  ordered  that  no  one  relifpion  shall  be  established 
by  law,  but  that  all  persons  shall  be  left  free  in  their  choice  and  in  their  mode  of 
worship.  Still,  this  iaa  Christian  nation.  Nitiety-nine hundredths,  if  not  a  larger 
projaortion.  of  our  whole  population  believe  in  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Our  government  depends  for  its  bein^on  the  virtue  of  the  people— on 
that  virtue  that  has  its  foundation  in  the  morality  of  the  Christian  religion;  and 
that  religion  is  the  common  and  prevailing  faith  of  the  people.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  exceptions  to  this  belief;  but  general  laws  are  not  made  for  excepted  cases. 
There  are  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  the  world  over,  individuals  who  entertain 
opinions  hostile  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  on  subjects  of  honesty,  human- 
ity, and  decency;  but  it  would  be  a  kind  of  republicanism  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted  in  this  country  which  would  require  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to 
yield  to  and  be  governed  by  this  few. 

"  It  M  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  all  the  evidences  that 
Christianity  is  the  comiaon  creed  of  this  nation.  We  know  it,  and  we  feel  it,  as 
we  know  and  feel  any  other  unquestioned  and  admitted  truth." 

NEW  JERSEY. 

C.  J.  Baxter,  8ni>erintondent  of  public  instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  writes: 

Many  boards  require  the  Bible  to  be  read.  A  few  do  not.  It  is  read  in  nearly 
all  of  the  schools,  and  has  been  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 

Bancroft  writes: 

The  people  (of  New  Jersey)  rejoiced  under  the  reign  of  God,  confident  that  he 
would  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation.  The  motto  on  the  provincial  seal  was, 
"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation. " 

With  this  early  record  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  following  rule  is  to 
be  found  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1895,  page  45,  section  133: 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher,  trustee,  or  trustees  to  introduce  into  or 
have  performed  in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion  of  the  public  money  any 
religions  service,  ceremony,  or  forms  whatsoever,  except  reading  the  Bible  and 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Jersey  City  has  the  following  rule: 

The  principals  of  the  several  departments  shall  open  their  schools  each  morning 
by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment. 

From  21  reports  received.  19  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools.  Of  this 
number,  12  cities  have  special  laws  requiring  Bible  reading.  One  report  states 
that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all,  and  the  other  that  only  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  used. 

The  rule  for  the  Hoboken  schools  is: 

Rule  LVII. 

Sec.  81.  The  opening  exercises  of  each  department  shall  consist  of  the  reading 
of  a  chapter  oat  of  the  Bible  (no  comments  to  be  made)  and  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  During  the  above  exercises  the  doors  shall  be  kept  closed  and  good  order 
shall  be  observed. 

Bulb  LVIII. 

Sec.  82.  The  opening  exercises  shall  close  at  9.15  a.  m. 

The  Passaic  rule  is: 

At  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  each  day  they  shall  read,  or  cause  to  be 
read,  without  comment,  a  selection  from  the  Bible.  This  exercise  may  be  accom- 
panied by  singing  a  hymn  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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In  Long  Branch  City  schools  are  opened  with  Bible  reading  and  cnanting  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Book  of  School  Laws  and  Decisions  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  contains 
the  following  decisions,  page  146,  Kos.  114  and  113: 

114.  The  Scriptnres  come  under  the  head  of  text-books,  and  they  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  list. 

115.  Sectarian  works  and  all  books  of  controversial  or  immoral  tendency  shoald 
be  excluded.  The  common  school  is  no  place  for  controversy  or  the  implunting  of 
the  habit  of  it,  either  on  religious  or  political  subjects,  much  less  for  books  or 
lectures  of  questionable  morality. 

In  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  3, 1895,  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  State  is  18,019.  The  number  in 
which  the  Bible  is  read  is  15,780,  or  more  than  87^  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  this  principle  for  the  good  of  the  schools, 
presents  accurate  reports  ui)on  the  subject.  Other  States  may  wisely  give  this 
item  a  place  in  their  reports  in  the  interest  of  character  building. 

The  rule  for  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  as  follows: 

At  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  schools  at  least  ten  verses  of  the  Bible 
shall  be  read,  without  note  or  comment,  to  the  pupils  by  the  principal,  or,  in  his 
or  her  absence,  by  one  of  the  assistants.    A  suitable  hymn  may  also  oe  sung. 

Of  the  50  reports  recently  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  41  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools,  1  in  all 
but  the  primary,  4  that  it  is  read  in  many  of  them,  and  5  that  it  is  not  read  at  all. 

These  reports  show  also  that  Bible  reading  has  been  a  custom  from  time  imme- 
morial in  most  of  the  schools.  Only  2  state  that  it  has  never  been  read  in  them. 
Few  report  it  as  a  modem  custom  three,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Many  schools  have  special  rules  requiring  the  reading;  some,  the 
unwritten  law  of  Christian  community;  others,  custom,  public  sentiment,  incli- 
nation of  teachers,  etc. 

Maine,  with  her  supreme  court  decision;  Massachusetts,  with  her  model  State 
law;  Rhode  Island,  with  her  watchfulness  for  the  morality  and  virtue  of  teachers 
and  pupils;  New  York,  with  her  law  forbidding  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures; 
Pennsylvania,  with  her  requirement  that  Bible  reading  should  be  reported  by  all 
teachers;  these,  and  all  the  other  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  are  in 
accord  with  the  great  jurist,  Rufus  Choate,  who  declared: 

We  would  have  the  Bible  read  not  only  for  its  authoritative  revelations  and  its 
commands  and  exactions,  obligatory  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  but  for  its 
Ebiglish,  for  its  literature,  for  its  pathos,  for  its  dim  imagery,  its  sayings  of  conso- 
lation and  wisdom  and  universal  truth. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

DELAWARE. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Tindal,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Dover,  Del.,  writes: 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  Bible  reading  at  opening  of  school  is  well-nigh 
or  quite  universal  in  Delaware  schools. 

A  loyal  spirit  of  confidence  in  Bible  principles  as  essential  to  good  citizenship 
has  led  her  to  honor  the  Scriptures  from  her  earliest  colonization.  One  qualifica- 
tion to  be  possessed  by  every  officer  of  the  State,  required  by  her  first  constitution, 
was  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres. 
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MARYLAXD. 

Tbo  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes  as  follows: 

The  Bible  is  read  daily  in  our  schools;  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  also  recited.  I  inclose 
a  copy  of  the  rale  which  has  been  in  force  for  over  thirty  years: 

"  Each  school,  either  coUeetHreiy  or  in  daases,  shall  be  opened  by  the  reading  of 
a  chapter  or  part  of  a  chapter  in  the  Holv  Bible  and  the  uae  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
The  Douay  version  may  be  used  separately  by  those  pupils  who  prefer  it." 

The  Bible  has  been  read  in  all  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Frederick  for  twenty 
years  or  more.    Westminster  has  no  Bible  reading  in  her  pabUc  achoola. 

THK  DISTRICT  OF  COLHIUIA. 

On  the  subject  of  Bible  reading  and  moral  instmction  the  city  of  Washington 
hae  the  following  rale: 

33.  They  (teachers)  shall  practice  such  discipline  in  their  schools  as  wonid  be 
exercised  by  a  kind  andjndiciaas  parent  in  the  family,  always  firm  and  vigilant, 
bat  prudent.  They  shall  endeavor,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  inculcate  ia  their 
papUs  truthfulness,  self-control,  temperance,  frugality,  industry,  obedience  to 
parents,  reverence  for  the  aged,  forbearance  toward  the  weak,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  politeness  to  all,  kindness  to  animals,  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
otodience  to  tb»  tows  of  Ood;  but  no  teacher  shall  exercise  any  sectarian  inmiesee 
in  the  schools. 

The  opening  exercises  in  every  school  shall  consist  of  reading  by  the  teacher, 
witbfmt  note  or  comment,  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  repeating  the  Xord'b  Prayer  at 
the  option  of  the  tea^ier,  ana  appropriata  sing^g  by  the  pupila. 

VIBQINU. 

The  feUowiag  words  of  Oeoarge  Washington  fittingly  introdooe  the  repoart 
received  tram  hia  native  State: 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  snpports.  In  vain  wooM  that  man  clidm  the  tribnte 
of  patriotism  who  sboold  labor  to  sabwrt  tbeae  great  pillars  of  knman  han>iiiea*> 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  mea  and  eitizena.  Tlie  tnere  politician,  eqtuUy 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  coafd  not 
trace  all  their  connection  with  public  and  private  felicity.  Let  it  simply  beasked, 
Where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  repetation,  for  Hfe,  if  the  sense  of  religions 
obligation  deaert  the  oatli^  wkicfa  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts 
of  justice?  And  let  us  with  cantioa  indulge  the  si^poaition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
reftned  education  on  mfnos  of  pecnHar  structure,  reason  and  exiwrience  both  for- 
bid US  to  eocpect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religions  prin- 
ciple. It  is  substantially  troe  that  virtne  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government. 

Bon.  John  E.  Masaey,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Richmond,  Va., 
writes  that  be  believes  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  nearly  all  the  Virgiaia  schools;  that 
this  has  been  the  custom  since  their  organization. 

Richmond  reports  the  Bible  as  read  in  all  her  schools  since  their  establishment. 
Manchester  and  Roanoke  report  fully  observed  rules  requiring  Bible  reading. 
The  rule  in  Roanoke  specifies  reading  some  portion  of  Scripture,  the  singing  of  a 
suitable  hymn,  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer.    No  exposition  allowed. 

The  Bible  ia  read  in  all  the  schools  of  Staunton  also.  Two  others  report  the  cus- 
tom as  general,  but  not  universal. 

Perhaps  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  Virginia  can  not  be  more 
correctly  expressed  than  by  Bushrod  Rust,  superintendent  of  schools,  Roanoke, 
Va.    Mr.  Bust  writes: 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  setting  aside  the  dear  old  Bible  as  it  stands  for  all  the 
books  in  Christendom.  •  •  •  i  believe  in  having  the  entire  work  at  hand  and 
in  reading  such  selections  as  wonId  "  establish  onr  yxrath  in  habits  of  truth,  purity, 
uprightness,  unselfishness,  and  goodness."  I  believe  in  being  abaoltitely  nonscic- 
tnrian  in  and  around  onr  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  all  our. 
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teAcbera.  be  godly  men  and  woiaeu,  exemitlifytDg  all  the  graces  of  th«  Christian 
character  in  their  daily  lives  before  the  pupils.  This  voald  teitd  to  the  boilding 
of  high  character  and  good  citizenship. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  department  of  free  schools  reports  that  the  Bible  has 
been  read  hi  part  of  tike  schools  of  tke  State  since  18SS.  There  is  no  State  law  oa 
the  snbject  of  BibI*  reading  in  the  paUic  schools  of  West  Virginia,  bat  on  April 
6, 1893,  her  supreme  court  decided  that  snch  readily  shoold  not  be  exchidcd. 
Thirteen  reports  have  been  recoikly  reeeived,  four  frota  her  cities.  In  two  of 
these  it  is  stated  that  the  Bible  is  read  ia  all  of  the  spools  every  day.  In  the 
other  two  it  is  read  at  agtiaa  of  teacb»a,  aod  Ium  bem  sisice  tha  organisation  of 
the  schools.  Of  the  8  county  superintendents,  4  report  Bible  reading  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  county,  excepting  the  kig^  ichool  in  one  county.  Of  the  other  4, 
1  reports  the  Bible  as  read  in  35  per  cent  of  the  schools,  saying  that  formerly 
teachers  had  done  very  Kttle  along  that  line,  but  at  present  the  interest  is  increas* 
ing.  A  second,  that  the  custom,  although  having  been  practiced  for  twenty-five 
'  or  thirty  years,  is  at  preeent  diaeoKtimied.  The  third  states  that  it  is  read  at  the 
option  of  the  teacher;  that  for  twelve  years  it  was  read  in  aQ  the  schools  under  a 
requirement  made  when  the  free-school  system  was  organized. 

NORTR  CAROIilNA. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  sBperintatdent  of  public  iatkntetiom,  Raletgii, 
N.  Cwriteft.- 

In  our  town  aad  city  giaded  •efaools,  ■ttppotted  by  local  taxes  as  •  soimlement 
to  the  fund  regularly  apportioned  to  the  town  oi  <dty,  the  Bible  is  generally  read, 
either  in  opening  or  at  some  other  time,  generaQr,  however,  at  opa&isg,  the 
soperintendent  or  principal  in  charge  offering  a  short  prayer  or  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  concert  with  other  teachers  and  pupik.  *  •  •  There  is  no 
rule  about  it,  except  as  the  custom  of  reading  the  book  makes  it  a  rule. 

Superintendent  Scarborough  states  further: 

The  question  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  has 
never  been  mooted  or  diacnseed  in  the  State.  Maay  pnUic  school  teachers  read 
it,  and  have  it  read,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  a  short  exercise  at  opening,  sometimes 
OS  a  reading  lesson  selected  by  the  teacher,  the  whole  school,  or  so  many  as  can 
read,  reading  alternate  verses  or  passages.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  inclination 
of  the  teacher  in  chaxg& 

One  county  examiiter  writes  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  about  50  t>er  cest  of  the 
schools.  That  the  custom  has  beea  gro>wing  for  twenty  ycBrs.  Anofter,  that  the 
Bible  is  more  gen«-aUy  read  now  th&»  at  any  farmer  time.  The  remaxning  five, 
from  whom  q;>ecial  reports  are  recMved,  state  that  the  BiUe  is  read  in  all  their 
schools. 

aOCTH  CABOLIKA. 

Hon.  W..  D.  Mayfield,  State  superintendent  of  schools^  Columbia,  S.  C,  writes: 

There  i3  no  law  for  or  against  readiiag  from  the  Bible  in  oar  schoob.  Snch 
teachers  as  desire  to  do  so  read  from  it  as  they  may  choose. 

Twelve  officBrs  report  Bible  reading  nnder  their  jurisdiction.  Nine  of  these 
state  that  it  is  read  in  all  of  their  schools.  It  has  been  read  in  the  schools  of 
Charleston,  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Of  the 
remainiBg  fire,  two  coonty  anperuitendeiits  state  that  the  BiUe  is  not  g^enerally 
read.  A  third,  that  the  cnstom  is  q-nite  common,  but  not  universal,  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  fourth  states  that  it  has  been  generally  read,  bnt  not  regnlarly,  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years.    The  fifth,  that  it  is  reed  in  part  ot  the  schools. 

Thomas  S.  Qrimk6,  the  Sooth  CaroUna  stid«aman  and  pbilosopiwr,  wrote  of  the 
harmony  of  our  civil  institutions  with  the  Bible  as  follows: 
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If  ever  a  political  scheme  resembled  the  dirine  government  it  ia  onrs,  where  each 
exists  for  the  whole  and  the  whole  for  each. 

flRORQIA. 

Hon.  O.  R.  Qlenn,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  writes: 

Under  oar  pnblic  school  laws  the  Bible  can  not  be  ezcladed  from  onr  schools. 
The  teacher  is  left  to  nse  tht^  Bible  as  she  may  see  fit  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  great 
many  of  our  teachers  open  the  school  with  some  sort  of  religions  exercises,  some- 
times reading  from  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  is  read  in  large  numbers  of  the  public  schools  as  far  back  as  remem- 
brance reaches.  Of  the  13  reports  received  from  Georgia,  6  state  that  the  Bible  is 
read  in  all  the  schools  and  the  other  6  state  that  it  is  read  in  part  of  them. 


FLORIDA. 

Hon.  William  N.  Sheats,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Tallahassee, 

Fla.,  writes: 

No  data  published  in  regard  to  Bible  reading  in  the  Bcbools.  There  is  no  law 
prohibiting  it,  and  most  Christian  teachers  read  short  lessons  from  the  Bible  and 
open  their  schools  with  prayer  daily. 

Of  4  reports  received  from  other  school  officers,  1  states  that  Bible  reading  in 
all  the  schools  has  always  been  the  custom  under  a  school  board  rule  requiring  it. 
A  second  reports  reading  of  Bible  in  the  county  schools.  The  other  3  state  that 
while  Bible  reading  may  not  be  universal  the  practice  is  and  has  been  generally 
observed  in  all  their  schools  since  organization.  The  role  for  Bible  reading 
adopted  by  the  board  of  instruction  for  Osceola  County  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  XI  (p.  10).  The  reading  of  the  Bible  and  short  devotional  exercises  of  anon- 
sectariau  character  at  the  opening  of  the  school  are  hereby  encouraged.  Also  the 
reading  occasionally  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  as  set  forth  by  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States. 

The  South  Atlantic  Division  has  Bible  reading  generally  in  its  schools.  The 
largest  cities  observe  the  rule  in  all  their  schools. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

KENTUCKY. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Kentucky  to  enjoin  or  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  schools.    The  teaching  of  infidel  or  sectarian  doctrine  is  forbidden. 

Fourteen  replies  from  county  and  city  superintendents  in  this  State  give  the 
following  information:  Eight  of  them  report  the  Bible  as  read  in  all  the  schools 
under  their  supervision,  the  custom  having  been  observed  for  twenty-five,  thirty, 
or  more  years— ever  since  the  organization  of  the  schools.  In  one  of  them  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  three  years  only;  in  another  two  years.  Two  of  these  schools 
have  rules  requiring  Bible  reading.  In  others  it  is  optional.  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky's largest  city,  has  the  Bible  read  in  every  school.  There  is  a  rule  requiring 
such  reading.  Four  others  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  the  schoolx. 
Two  report  no  Bible  reading,  the  superintendent  of  one  of  which  expresses  deep 
regret  that  such  is  the  fact. 

TENNESSEE. 

This  State  sends  two  reports,  one  of  which  assures  us  of  Bible  reading  in  all  the 
schools  since  their  organization.    The  superintendent  writes: 

Should  the  Bible  be  removed  from  our  schools  I  would  not  superintend  or 
instruct  in  them.    The  Bible  is  our  rock  of  public  safety. 

The  other  superintendent  reports  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  .schools  and  states 
that  a  rule  will  be  made  this  summer  requiring  it  of  all  teachers.  ■ 
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ALABAMA. 

Five  reports  are  received  from  Alabama.  Three  of  tbem ,  includinK  one  from  the 
capital  of  the  State,  report  that  Bible  reading  has  been  the  custom  in  their  schools 
since  organization.  The  fourth  has  no  data  on  the  subject.  The  fifth  states  that 
Bible  reading  is  not  customary. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  constitution  of  this  State  requires  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  religions 
sentiments  shall  be  held  sacred. 

The  rights  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  licentiousness 
injurious  to  morals  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State,  or  to  exclude 
the  Holy  Bible  from  use  in  any  public  school  of  this  State. 

Of  the  two  reiwrts  received,  one  states  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  nsed;  another 
that  the  Bible  is  read  occasionally  and  that  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
"  Readings  from  the  Bible"  '  introduced  this  fall. 

LOUISIANA. 

rhe  constitution  of  Louisiana  has  several  sections  forbidding  the  connection  of 
schoo's  with  any  sectarian  enterprises.  The  one  report  received  from  that  State 
informs  us  that  there  is  no  local  rule  on  the  subject  of  Bible  reading,  and  that  the 
Bible  has  not  been  read  during  the  last  six  years.  From  this  report  the  custom  of 
the  schools  of  the  State  can  not  be  ascertained. 

TEXAS. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Austin,  Tex., 
writes  that  the  state  department  has  not  collected  any  special  statistics  on  this 
subject.    He  regrets  his  inability  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Seven  local  reports  have  been  received.  In  Houston  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the 
schools  under  a  law  requiring  such  an  exercise.  One  reports  some  Bible  reading, 
but  no  system  or  regularity.  Another  states  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  third  and 
foarth  grades  in  course  of  ethical  reading.  The  fourth  writes  that  it  is  read  regu- 
larly mornings  in  high  schools  and  has  be<en  since  they  were  organized.  The  remain- 
ing three  report  no  Bible  reading.  Two  have  no  rule  on  the  subject,  and  one  of 
them  has  a  prohibitory  regulation. 

ARKANSAS. 

In  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  amended  in  1868,  she  directs  her 
general  assembly  to  •  •  •  "encourage  schools,  because 'religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge 'are 'essential  to  good  government,' "etc.  The  constitution  of  theState 
(1874)  maintains  free  schools,  because  "intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  safeguards 
of  liberty."  Hon.  Junius  Jordan,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  writes  that  the  State  constitution  has  no  rule  on  the  subject  of 
Bible  reading.  That  the  custom  has  been  observed  in  part  of  the  free  schools  for 
twenty-five  or  more  years — ever  since  such  schools  were  organized.  Three  other 
reports  received  state  that  the  schools  have  no  rule  on  the  subject;  that  the  Bible 
is  read  in  part  of  them  at  option  of  the  teacher. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

OHIO. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  nearly  identical  with  the  article  concerning 

'  A  book  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Wonun'a 
Educational  Union. 
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schools  in  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  by  the  general  custom  of  Bible  reading 
thronghout  the  Stats  this  is  indicated  as  the  book  from  which  the  religion  and 
morality  required  by  the  State  is  to  be  found. 

Reports  are  received  from  53  counties  and  cities  in  Ohio.  Thirty-one  of  these 
state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  every  school  (29  of  them  report  the  custom  as 
observed  for  many  years,  ever  sincj  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  and  for  so 
long  a  time  that  "the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary)."  In  one 
instance  it  is  reported  as  having  been  observed  ten  or  fifteen  years.  One  reports 
a  rule  on  the  subject.  Three  report  an  unwritten  law  favoring  Bible  reading. 
The  request  of  the  superintendent  operates  as  law  in  another  locality.  Of  the 
remaining  33,  two  have  insufiicient  data,  but  believe  that  the  Bible  has  been  read  fen: 
at  least  five  years  in  all  the  schools.  Another  states  that  teachers  are  re<iue3ted 
to  read  portions  of  the  Bible  r^alarly,  and  that  most  of  them  do.  Four  more 
state  that  most  of  the  schools  have  Bible  reading.  Two  more  report  reading  in 
part  of  the  rooms.  Four  others  say  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally  read  in  the 
schools  under  their  care.  Two  report  the  reading  only  of  the  selections  from  the 
Bible  found  in  their  school  readers.  Two  report  very  little,  if  any,  Bible  reading, 
and  3  report  none. 

One  superintendent  writes: 

All  our  schools,  from  the  first  primary  through  the  high  school,  have  the  Bible 
read,  and  a  short  prayer,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated,  accompanied  by  some 
appropriate  song.  We  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  we  know  that  it  has  a  good 
influence  on  our  children. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  has  the  following  law  on  the  subject  (1865,  p.  3,  approved  and  in  force 
March  6,  1863): 

4493.  Bible. — The  BiUe  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.    (167.) 

The  following  note  is  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

Note. — The  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  installed  in  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana.  Its  continuance-as  a  moral  class  book  in  these  nurseries  of  her  future 
citizens  will  as  surely  mark  the  jieriod  of  her  prosperity  and  grace  the  zenith  of 
her  glory  as  its  exclusion  would  prove  the  precursor  of  her  decline,  the  herald  of 
her  shame. —  (Mills,  superintendent.) 

Reports  received  from  31  county  and  26  city  superintendents  of  schools  are  as 
■follows:  Seven  county  and  1 1  city  superintendents  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in 
all  their  schools.  Twenty- four  other  school  officers  report  that  it  is  read  in  nearly 
all  their  sehools.  Three  report  no  Bible  reading.  AU  the  others  reiK»rt  Bible  read- 
ing at  the  option  of  teacher.  Six  of  the  city  boards  have  rules  concerning  Bible 
reading,  1  of  which  we  quote. 

OIlEENSBCnO   RL'LG. 

Sec.  3.  Opening  of  the  achooU. — The  school  shall  be  opened  in  the  morning  with 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  or  singing;  but  the  first  shall  in  no  case  be  omitted. 

Several  superintendents  of  schools  in  Indiana  are  using  the  book  "  Readings 
from  the  Bible,"  and  like  it  very  much. 

ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Inglis,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield, 
lU.,  writes— 

The  constitution  of  the  State  neither  requires  nor  forbids  the  reading  of  the 
Bible. 

Of  the  71  reports  received  from  Illinois  city  and  county  public  school  superin- 
tendents, 7  report  Bible  reading  regularly  in  all  their  schools.    Four  more  state 
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in  nearly  all.    Twenty-eight  others  write  that  it  is  read  in  part  of  their  schools  at 
the  teacher's  option.    Twelve  report  no  Bible  reading.    A  few  have  written  roles 
requiring  Bible  reading.    Others  observe  an  unwritten  law,  based  on  custom  or 
the  will  of  the  teacher. 
On  the  general  subject  of  Bible  reading,  one  superintendent  writes: 

All  of  our  public  schools  have  been  opened  daily  with  devotional  exercises,  and 
nearly  all  of  our  teachers'  meetings  have  been  opened  with  prayer. 

Another— 

Teachers  are  re(}uesteA  to  open  morning  sessions  with  appropriate  songs,  the 
reading  of  a  Bible  selection,  and  prayer.  They  are  to  make  no  comments  in  these 
or  other  school  e.xercises  of  a  sectarian  character,  bnt  reverence  for  God  and  respect 
for  holy  things  must  be  inculcated  and  enforced  in  every  school. 

incHio.\N. 

Of  tiie  43  reports  recx^ived  from  county  and  city  superintendents  in  Michigan,  17 
report  the  Bible  read  in  all  their  schools;  5  more  report  it  as  read  in  nearly  all  or 
quite  generally;  11  more  as  read  in  part  of  the  schools;  9  report  that  the  Bible  is 
not  read  at  present,  but  in  3  of  these  it  was  formerly  read.  The  custom  of  Bible 
reading  in  Michigan  dates  back  to  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

Detroit  has  adopted  "  Readings  from  the  Bible  "  for  use  in  her  public  schools. 

In  December,  1898,  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  rendered  a  decision  fovorable 
to  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Emmery,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Madison,  Wis,,  in  a 
circular  letter  dated  April,  1890,  to  superintendents  of  schools,  and  town  and  dis- 
trict clerks,  states— 

The  supreme  court  has  decided  that  se<!tarian  instruction,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  is  instruction  in  religious  doctrines  which  are  believed  in  by 
some  religious  sects  and  rejected  by  others. 

Fifty-three  reports  have  been  rocoived  from  city  and  connty  superintendents. 
All  indicate  a  loyal  observance  of  thoconstruction  placed  upon  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court.  A  careful  reading  of  this  decision  seems  to  show  that  the  judges 
make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  excluding  the  Bible,  which  wonld  permit 
the  n  e  of  some  book  of  suitable  Scripture  selections.  The-passago  referred  to  is 
found  on  page  17,  section  .'5,  in  the  pamphlet  containing  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  uf  Wisconsin  concerning  the  district  board  of  school  district  "No.  S,  of  the 
city  of  Edgertou.     It  is  as  follows: 

Furthermore,  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  which  can  not  be  justly  characterized 
as  sectarian.  There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  such  matter  in  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  has  great  historical  and  literary 
value,  which  may  be  thus  utilized  without  violating  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion. It  may  aJso  be  used  to  inculcate  good  morals — that  is,  our  duties  to  each 
other — which  may  and  ought  to  be  inciilcated  by  *^he  district  schools.  No  more 
complote  code  of  morals  exists  than  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
reaffirms  and  emphasizes  the  moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Coiiunaud- 
ments.  Concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  ethics,  the  religions  sects 
do  not  disagree. 

The  following  sentiment  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin  schools,  in 
their  patriotic  exercises  in  May,  1S9C: 

The  best  citizen,  the  best  patriot,  the  best  son  of  his  country,  is  he  who  gives 
the  best  manhood  to  his  country.  He  is  the  man  who  writes  upon  his  nature  the 
Ten  Oommandmenta  and  the  Nine  Beatitudes. 
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MINN^OTA. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  writes — 

I  have  to  some  extent  examined  the  book  entitled  -'  Readings  from  the  Bible," 
and  think  the  selections  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  of  care  and  the  bttst  of 
judgment. 

Three  reports  concerning  Bible  readings  have  been  received  from  the  Minnesota 
superintendents,  in  one  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  part  of  the 
schools,  and  two  which  report  no  reading. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  adopted  "  Readings  from  the  Bible"  for  use  in  her 
schools. 

low  A. 

,    The  school  law  of  Iowa  states  (sec.  1764,  p.  57) — 

The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  in  this  State, 
nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or 
guardian. 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
writes— 

The  great  fault  in  the  education  of  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency  to  crowd 
the  intellect  and  to  neglect  nearly  everything  which  tends  toward  moral  training. 
I  think  the  selectious  are  most  jadicionsly  chosen  and  that  the  book  iswelladapt^ 
to  carry  out  the  praiseworthy  design.  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be  objectionable 
to  anyone  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  children  at  heart. 

Twenty  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  have  been  received. 
Seven  report  the  Bible  read  daily  in  all  their  schools;  1  states  that  it  is  rend  in  the 
high  and  grammar  school  g^rades;  3  that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools;  6 
report  regular  reading  in  part  of  them;  1  reports  the  Bible  read  at  irregular  inter- 
vals; 2  report  no  Bible  reading;  3  boards  report  special  rules  on  the  subject  as 
follows: 

North  Des  Moines. — A  recognition  of  the  divine  character  of  God,  and  of  the 
accountability  of  man,  is  expected  of  all  the  teachers,  particularly  in  the  brief 
opening  exercises  of  each  day;  bnt  all  matters  of  a  sectarian  or  partisan  character 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  schools. 

Fort  Dodge. — Opening  exercises  shall  be  held  in  all  the  departments,  and  may 
consist  of  Bible  reading  without  note  or  comment,  prayer,  music,  or  other  appro- 
priate exercise,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

[Oskalooea  School  Uanual,  p.  4),  sees.  60  and  52.] 

Seo.  50.  They  [teachers]  shall  open  the  morning  session  in  each  school  with 
reading  from  the  Bible,  followed  by  prayer  or  appropriate  singing,  at  the  option 
of  the  teacher. 

Sec.  52.  Sectarian  influence. — Teachers  shall  not  exercise  any  sectarian  influence 
in  school;  but  they  shall  endeavor  at  all  proper  times  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  correct  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth, 
habits  of  sobriety  and  industry,  love  for  Ood  and  man. 

In  addition  to  the  cities  whose  rules  are  quoted  above,  replies  were  received 
from  Sioux  City,  Burlington,  Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  Marshalltown,  and  others. 
These  show  that  the  custom  of  Bible  reading  extends  back  to  the  organization  of 
the  schools. 

One  county  superintendent  writes — 

We  find  in  the  Bible  beanitifnl  literature,  excellent  teachings,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  our  discipline. 

MISSOURI. 

Hon.  John  R.  Kirk,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes— 

There  is  nothing  in  the  school  law  of  this  State  with  reference  to  Bible  reading 
in  the  public  schools.  The  matter  is  left  entirely  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
each  district  to  settle  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  community. 
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Tw«B«y-SKi:^or.t8- from -city  andcooaty  snperintendents  acquaint  ns  with  the 
following  facts:  Six  report  Bible  reading  in  all  their  schools;  1  reports  it  in  most 
of  them;  1  has  no  data;  11  report  Bible  reading  in  part  of  their  schools;  7  report 
no  Bible  reading.  Returns  show  that  the  Bible  has  been  read  in  many  localities 
since  the  organization  of  the  schools.  Others  state  that  the  custom  is  growing, 
and  that  the  Bible  is  read  more  now  than  ever  before;  4  state  that  the  Bible  has 
never  been  read  in  their  schools. 

One  superintendent  writes— 

Your  enterprise  deserves  the  greatest  encourt^ement  from  educators.  I  have 
received  and  examined  car^ully  the  book  "Readings  from  the  Bible,'*  and  think 
snch  a  book  should  be  in  every  school  course  as  a  supplementary  reader.  Every 
boy  and  girl  should  know  it  well. 

Another  states  that- 
Each  schoolroom  acknowledges  Gtod  in  some  way  every  morning.     •    •    • 
Character  building  is  an  important  factor  with  us. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Hon.  Emma  F.  Bates,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  sends  the  following  from  the  revised  code  of  1896,  section  754: 

The  Bible  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sectarian  book.  It  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
any  public  school.  It  may,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  be  read  in  school  without 
sectarian  comment,  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  daily.  No  papil  shall  be  required 
to  read  it.  nor  to  be  present  in  the  schoolroom  during  the  reading  thereof,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  gaardian,  or  other  person  having  him  in  charge. 
Moral  instruction,  tending  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  impor- 
tance of  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  and  respect 
for  honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age  shall  be  given 
by  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

One  superintendent  reports  Bible  reading  in  part  of  the  schools. 

The  legislative  provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  patriotism, 
integrity,  and  morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter  in  a  government  by  the  people. 

The  superintendent  understands  that  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  educational 
results  in  children,  parents  must  be  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  all  efforts  to 
improve  the  pupils.  Hence,  June  26,  1896,  was  designated  as  parent's  day,  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  State. 

The  exercises  upon  that  day  consisted  of  select  songs,  recitations,  essays,  dia- 
logues bearing  upon  home  life,  its  beauties  and  duties,  the  child  in  the  home,  the 
mother,  the  father,  the  family.  »  »  »  The  home  is  the  unit  of  government, 
and  for  the  perpetuity  of  holy  home  life,  and  for  the  right  education  of  the  children 
of  those  homes  our  nation  was  established  and  our  public-school  system  is  main- 
tained. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Hon.  George  N.  Parker,  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.,  writes: 

We  send  you  a  copy  of  the  school  law  of  1891,  on  page  44  of  which  you  will  find 
all  the  law 'we  have  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  •  »  • 
We  have  examinei  the  publication  (Readings  from  the  Bible)  you  mention,  and 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it. 

[South  Dakota  School  Law,  p.  44,  sec.  18.] 

No  sectarian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
corporation,  but  the  Bible,  without  sectarian  comment,  may  be  read  therein. 

Thirteen  reports  are  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents  of  South 
Dakota;  ."5  report  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools  and  8  that  it  is  read  in 
part  of  them.    The  State  law  is  the  only  rule  on  the  subject. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Corbett,  State  saperintendent  of  schools,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  writes: 

The  State  of  Nebraska  has  by  its  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  department  of 
education  always  encouraged  moral  caltnre  in  its  public  educational  system.  The 
Bible  is  generally  read  in  our  schools.  I  have,  however,  no  carefully  compiled 
data  showing  the  exact  extent  or  nature  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction. 

I  have  examined  the  book  entitled  Readings  from  the  Bible,  and  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  publications  of  recent  times.  It  will  cer- 
tainly facilitate  the  introduction  of  Scripture  reading  into  many  schools  where  such 
exercises  have  heretofore  been  impossible. 

From  the  28  reports  received  from  city  and  county  superintendents,  13  state  that 
the  Bible  is  read  in  all  the  schools;  2  more  have  not  complete  data,  but  believe  it 
to  be  read  in  most  of  their  schools.  Glenerally  speaking,  writes  one,  the  Bible  is 
read  throughout  theconnty.  One  states  that  it  is  read  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools; 
8  report  Bible  reading  in  part  of  them — in  some  counties  more,  in  some  less.  The 
Bible  has  held  an  honored  place  in  the  educational  system  of  Nebraska  since  the 
organization  of  their  schools. 

One  superintendent  of  schools  answers  the  qneetions  in  regard  to  Bible  reading 
in  the  negative.    She  writes: 

I  read  these  questions  aloud  to  our  teachers  in  attendance  al  the  institute,  and  I 
think  if  yon  ask  us  the  same  questions  next  year  I  can  answer  yes. 

Another  sx)eaks  of  introducing  "Bible  readings"  into  his  schools  during  the 
coming  year. 
Another  writes: 

I  have  examined  Readings  from  the  Bible  with  much  care  and  interest  in  view 
of  the  discussion  now  going  on  along  this  line,  and  1  must  certainly  say  that  it 
seems  to  ine  the  work  undertaken  and  presented  in  this  little  volome  lias  been 
admirably  done. 

KANS.i.S. 

Hon.  E.  Stanley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Topeka,  Kans., 
writes: 

We  have  but  little  law  bearing  upon  the  subject  "f  Bible  or  luoriil  instruction 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  »  *  *  1  like  your  little  book.  Readings 
from  the  Bible,  selected  for  schools,  very  much.  I  think  the  selections  are  very 
well  chosen. 

Thirty-four  reports  from  county  and  city  suiierintendenis  on  the  subject  of 
Bible  reading  have  been  received.  Seven  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  opening 
exercises  of  all  their  schools,  another  thinks  this  is  done,  2  more  rc]X)rt  Bible 
reading  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  2  report  such  reading  in  many.  Seven  report 
Bible  reading  in  part  of  their  schools,  and  5  report  it  tm  not  being  read.  The  cus- 
tom of  Bible  reading  has  been  general  since  the  schools  were  organized.  Three 
superintendents  report  school  laws  on  the  subject.  Others  say  custom  is  the  law 
in  their  localities. 

THE  WESTERN  DIVISION. 

MO.NTAXA, 

Hon.  E.  A.  Steere,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Helena,  Mont., 
states  that  there  is  no  rule  iu  the  constitutiuu  of  Montana  concerning  the  Bible; 
that  it  is  read  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  Ho  expresses  his  approbation  of  Readings 
from  the  Bible  as  follows:  "  I  am  highly  pleaded  with  its  contents." 

A  report  from  a  local  superintendent  in  Montana  states  that  the  Bible  is  not  read 
in  hia  schools. 
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■WYOMINO. 

Hon.  Kstelle  Beele,  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 

writes: 

There  is  no  provision  whatever  in  the  Wyoming  school  laws  relative  to  the  mat- 
tei"  [Bible  reaaing],  it  being  left  entirely  to  local  school  boards,  or  in  almost  all 
cases  to  the  individual  teachers.  *  »  *  i  have  examined  the  copy  of  Readings 
from  the  Bible  sent  me  and  like  it  very  mnch. 

Eitjht  reports  from  connty  and  city  superintendents  are  received.  One  states 
that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  schools;  another  that  some  teachers  read  it  i-egnlarly; 
a  third  that  it  is  occasionally  read;  one  expresses  sorrow  that  the  custom  is  not 
nniversal;  one  states  that  in  the  primary  grade  portions  of  the  Bible  are  learned 
and  repeated;  another  reports  no  Bible  reading  at  present,  but  writes  that  it  was 
formerly  read;  two  report  no  Bible  reading. 

COLORADO. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Peavoy,  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  Denver,  C!olo., 

writes: 

Have  examined  the  Bible  readings  and  consider  it  very  valuable.  We  have.no 
statistics  about  Bible  reading. 

Twenty-four  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  have  been  received. 
Four  of  these  state  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  all  their  schools;  11  report  reading  in 
part  of  the  schools;  9  report  no  reading.  One  of  these  superintendents  expects  to 
put  Readings  from  the  Bible  into  all  the  schools  of  his  connty  this  coming  year. 
Another  suggests  the  use  of  it  for  supplementary  reading.    One  writes  as  follows: 

I  am  in  happy  accord  with  the  movement,  and  hope  to  see  Bible  reading  practiced 
for  morning  exercises  in  all  our  schools  of  this  county.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  institute  to  this  very  important  subject. 

UTAH. 

Hon.  John  R.  Park,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  writes: 

While  morality  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
the  Bible  is  not  read  in  any  of  them.  The  belief  seems  to  be  quite  widespreaa 
here  that  moral  teaching  in  the  pnblic  schools  should  be  wholly  nonsectariau,  and 
many  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  introduce  the  Bible  into  the  schools  without 
at  the  same  time  removing  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  against  sectarianism. 

Eight  reports  from  city  and  county  superintendents  verify  the  information  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Park's  letter.  One  of  them  states  that  the  Bible  had  been  read  at 
option  of  teacher  for  twenty  years,  until  1896.  Another  that  it  had  been  read  for 
thirty-eight  years,  ending  in  188.i. 

NEVADA. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Cutting,  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  Carson  City, 

Nev.,  writes: 

Although  there  is  not  one  school  in  the  State  where  the  Bible  is  read,  efforts  at 
moral  training  are  made  in  all. 

Two  reports  received  from  local  superintendents  are  in  harmony  with  that  of 
the  State  superintendent. 

IDAHO. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Forseman,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  writes: 

Our  school  law  prohibits  any  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  at  lea.st  that  is  the  recog- 
nized construction. 

Eight  county  superintendents  verify  the  report  of  their  chief. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Bean,  State  snpsrintendent  of  public  instruction,  Olympia,  Wash., 
forwards  a  copy  of  the  attorney-general's  opinion  regarding  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  pablic  schools  of  the  State,  dated  September  19,  1891.  Fonr  reports 
from  county  and  city  superintendents  are  received.  Each  states  that  the  Bible  is 
not  read,  being  under  ban  of  attorney-general's  ruling.  Two  state  that  it  waa 
read  in  their  schools  prerions  to  1891.    One  writes: 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the  Bible  may  be  read  and  taught. 

OBEOON. 

Hon.  O.  M.  Irwin,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salem,  Oreg., 
writes  that  the  Bible  is  not  generally  read  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Ten  reports 
are  received  from  county  superintendents;  4  state  that  there  is  no  Bible  reading 
in  their  counties;  the  others  say  that  it  is  read  in  a  few  schools  in  each  of  their 
counties.  There  is  no  rule  in  Oregon  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
some  schools  it  is  reported  to  have  been  read  for  forty-eight  years. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hon.  Samuel  T.  Black,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  refers  the  questions  relating  to  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  to  the  county 
superintendents  of  his  State.  Twenty-six  replies  to  these  questions  have  been 
received;  19  of  these  report  no  Bible  reading;  6  understand  section  8  of  Article  IX 
of  the  constitution  of  1879  to  be  opposed  to  such  reading;  7  report  Bible  reading 
in  part  of  the  schools;  1  writes  that  it  is  read  for  its  literary  value,  stating  that 
many  of  its  stories  are  required  to  be  told  and  read  in  course  of  study. 

One  superintendent  writes  as  follows: 

I  am  much  pleased  that  something  is  being  done  in  this  direction.  I  have  read 
the  notices  that  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  papers  with  reference  to 
the  preparation  of  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  Bible.  I  shall  surely  try  to  have  it 
introduced  into  our  schools. 

Superintendents  of  public  schools  reporting  in  the  summer  of  ISOC,  Bible  reading  in 
all,  in  part,  or  in  none  of  their  schools. 


Soperintondents    reporting 
Bible  reading— 

Totol- 

In  all 

th«ir 

schools. 

In  part  of    In  none 

their        of  their 

schools,      schools. 

reports 
received. 

North  Atlantic  DlTision: 

Maiue 

U 
15 
2 
100 
6 
8 
63 
21 
41 

I 
2 
1 
4 
6 
6 
10 
6 
1 

9 

1 
8 

1 
1 
2 

15 

16 

V^MTUOOt           r 

4 

100 

Rhodelsland 

r, 

1 

16 

11 

g 

New  York 

14 

83 

1 

23 

5 

4 

50 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

1 

a 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Virjrintft 

4 

4 
1 
3 
5 
3 

6 

1 
1 
1 

8 

We«tVir^nia        .     ...                                  

2 

13 

7 

South  Carolina ....            . 

1 

It 

11 

Florida   ...  ,                .                               

4 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky       ....      .                              .................. 

2 

17 

2 

Alabama.  .    ..                             ... .— - 

1 
1 
1 
4 

5 

Mississippi 

S 

1 

Texas  .. 

2 

2 
3 

8 

Arkansas 

3 
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Superintendents  of  public  schools  reporting  in  the  summer  of  1896  Bible  reading  in 
all,  tnpart,  or  in  none  of  their  tehools — Continued. 


Saperintendents   reporting 
Bible  reading— 

Total 

In  aU      In  part  of 
their          Uieir 
schooK      schools. 

In  none 
of  their 
schools. 

reiKjrts 
received. 

North  Central  niyleion: 

Ohio 

33 
15 

27 
18 

15 
10 
33 
96 

5 
3 
11 

y^ 

2 

1 

68 

28 

Illinois 

71 

Michigan  ...                 

125 

63 

Minnesota 

i 

11 

1 

1 

8 

18 

12 

1 
3 
12 

3 

8 
1 
1 
5 
13 
17 

20 

Missouri    ..                        

2 

North  Dakota 

2 

Sooth  Daltota 

18 

Nebraska 

S 

6 

1 
4 
9 
8 
2 
8 

15 
4 

1» 

ao 

8t 

Western  Division: 

2 

I 
3 

8 

Colorado"-..--.... ..  .............  ....... 

24 

Utah 

8 

Nevada 

2 

Idaho 

8 

Washington - 

15 

Oregon                                               .            ...... 

6 

7 

10 

CalUomia 

26 

Total  United  States 

451 

285 

197 

946 

Reports  of  State  soperintendents  are  not  included  above.  Superintendents  hav- 
ing "  no  data"  are  not  counted.  Three- fourths  of  superintendents  report  Bible 
reading  in  part  or  all  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision.  The  recapitulated 
laws  of  nine  States  concerning  Bible  reading  in  schools  are  as  follows : 

Massaehiwetts.— The  school  committee  shall  require  the  daily  reading  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible,  without  written  note  or  oral  comment,  etc. 

I^nnsylvania,  Decision  No.  114. — The  Scriptures  come  under  the  head  of  text- 
books, and  they  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list. 

Neip  Jersey. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher,  trustee,  or  trustees  to  intro- 
duce into  or  have  performed  in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion  of  the  public 
money,  any  religious  service,  ceremony,  or  forms  whatsoever,  except  reading  the 
Bible  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Georj/ta.— The  county  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time  what 
text-books  and  books  of  reference  shall  be  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
county;  provided  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  common  or  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

Mississippi. — The  constitution  of- this  State  requires  that  the  free  enjoyment  of 
all  religious  sentiments  shall  be  held  sacred'.  "The  rights  hereby  secured  sh{Ul 
not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of  licentiousness  injurious  to  morals  or  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State,  or  to  exclude  the  Holy  Bible  from  use  in  any 
public  school  of  this  State." 

Indiana. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

lotca. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  any  school  or  institution  of  this 
State,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
parent  or  guardian. 

North  Jjakota. — The  Bible  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sectarian  book.  It  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  any  public  school,  etc. 

South  Dakota.— }Xo  sectarian  doctrine  shall  be  taught  or  inculcated  in  any  of 
the  schools  of  the  corporation;  but  the  Bible,  without  any  sectarian  comment,  may 
be  read  therein. 

Educators  connected  with  our  public  schools  recognize  the  truth  of  which  the 
poet  sings: 

"  If  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
If  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 
Were  given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts." 
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SELECTED  BIBLE  RBADIKSS. 

The  need  of  appropriate  selections  from  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  schools  is  obvious. 
Generally  the  idioice  rests  with  the  teacher,  who  would  undoubtedly  in  many 
instances  l:ie  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  book  of  selections  that  would  econo- 
mize time  and  eSort  It  might  be  possible  also,  by  means  of  judicious  selections, 
to  meet  the  conflicting  notions  that  sometimes  result  in  the  total  elimination  of 
the  Bible  from  schools. 

At  the  instigation  of  Prof.  David  Swing,  of  Chicago,  the  Woman's  Edacational 
Union  undertook  to  secure  the  preparation  of  such  a  book,  and  tlio  result  is  the  lit- 
tle volume  Readings  from  the  Bible  Solec;e<l  for  Schools,  referred  to  several  times 
in  the  preceding  report.  As  stated  by  the  society,  the  book  consists  of  selections 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  Bible,  made  by  ten  c'.ergymen,  namely, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Prof.  Herrick  Johnson,  Rev.  Theodore  N.  Morrison.  President 
Charles  A.  Blanchard,  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Rev.  Jcsiah  Strong,  Dr.  F.  W.  Gnnsanlus, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows,  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Wright,  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall. 

These  selections  were  edited  by  a  committee  of  four  persons,  named  by  Prof. 
David  Swing  (together  with  a  fifth,  who  did  not  act)  in  a  letter  written  April  3, 
1894.  The  committee  consisted  of  Hon.  William  J.  Onahan.  Dr.  John  Henry  Bar- 
rows, Hon.  Charles  C.  Bonney,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cook.  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Prof. 
Henry  Q.  Moulton,  and  others  also  rendered  valuable  asssistance  to  the  committee. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  of  the  Chicago  University;  President  Henry  Wade 
Rogers,  of  the  Northwestern  University;  President  John  M.  Coulter,  at  that  time 
of  the  Lake  Forest  University;  Dr.  M.  M.  Mangasarian,  and  others  reviewed  tne 
manuscript,  with  commendations  and  suggestions. 

A  feeling  that  the  work  was  both  patriotic  and  i)h!lHnthropic  seemed  to  inspire 
those  who  interested  themselves  in  it.  The  publishers  also  did  their  part  with  a 
desire  to  serve  the  schools  in  the  most  helpful  manner  possible. 

The  book  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  evangelical  clergymen  of  Chi- 
cago, who  in  mass  meeting  assembled  spoke  e!o(iuent  words  for  it  and  votetl  tlicir 
approval  of  it.  The  Chicago  metropo'.itan  press,  with  gre-it  unanimity,  exp^es^ed 
the  iKipular  sentiment  of  approbation  through  their  columns,  both  editorially  and 
otherwise. 

It  was  also  the  subject  of  favorable  notice  by  educators  and  religious  journals 
tiironghout  the  country. 

The  editorial  committee  bear  hearty  testimony  to  "the  intelligence,  prudence, 
and  wise  and  painstaking  zeal  with  whi:;h  the  work  was  pursued  by  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Educational  Union,  under  the  faithful  and  earnest  leadership  of  its 
president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Cook." 

As  to  the  purpose)  of  the  book,  Hon.  W.  J.  Onahan,  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  layman  and  cliairmau  of  the  editorial  committee,  wrote: 

We  do  not  wish  to  outline  any  scholar's  religious  belief.  We  simply  want  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  belief  of  some  iciud.  I'ersonally,  I  f.hould  regret  not  hav- 
ing done  what  I  could  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in  ignorantio  of 
God.  Let  them  grow  up  in  what  church  they  may,  but  let  them  have  a  belief  of 
some  kind. 

Dr.  Barrows,  also  of  the  committee,  says: 

It  is  historically  certiiin  that  the  best  elements  of  our  institutions  sprang  from 
theBible.  »  »  *  ThereisnoRectarianbiasforthismovement.  Only  the  highest 
results,  dear  alike  to  Catholic,  Protestant,  Israelite,  and  even  agnostic,  are  desired 
and  songlit  for.  There  is  surely  no  agnostic  in  Chicago  whose  judgment  has  the 
weight  of  Professor  Hiuley's,  and  he  knew  of  no  substitute  for  the  Bible  equal  in 
value  to  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney,  the  third  member  of  the  committee,  writes  as  follows  of  the 

legal  aspect  of  the  case: 

In  contemplation  of  law,  no  injury  is  possible  as  the  result  of  reading  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools.    In  contemplation  of  law,  the  exclusion  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
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tnres  from  the  pnblic  schools  is  an  indignity  to  the  sovereign  authority  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  compactof  IW7.  In  contemplation  of  law,  such  exclnsiou  is  a  breach 
of  tho  trast  on  which  the  school  fnuds  are  held  and  an  injury  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  schools.  The  bane  of  American  education  is  the  idea  that  mere  knowl- 
edge vv'ill  make  useful  men  and  women. 

Heligion,  morality,  and  knowledge  all  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  they  should  all  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  where 
the  children  and  youth  ought  to  learn  the  virtues  we  desire  to  have  them  practice 
when  they  arrive  at  mature  years. 

The  selections  used  in  this  book  were  made,  as  already  stated,  by  clergymen  of 
different  denominations.  They  were  caref  nliy  arranged  in  form  of  a  trial  book  of 
selections,  which,  after  being  approved  by  the  Educational  Union,  was  .submitted 
to  clergymen,  educators,  ethical  teachers,  and  leaders  of  the  unchurched  masses 
for  revision,  and  their  suggestions  have  been  considered  by  the  committee  having 
this  work  in  charge. 

It  ii  obvious  that  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  sectarian  bias  in 
this  compilation,  while  maintaining  the  highest  literary  and  ethical  standard. 


II. — The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools. 

[From  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University.] 

We  are  asked  to  exclude  from  our  schools  the  Bible,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
all  instruction  drawn  from  or  to  the  Bible.  What  ia  this,  in  the  first  place,  but 
garbling  and  truncating  history?  There  are  important,  momentous  portions  of 
the  world's  hi6t(»7'  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  only  manual.  The  Jewish  people 
have  exercised  an  influence  upon  mankind  far  exceeding  that  of  all  other  ancient 
nations,  and  outside  of  the  Bible  how  scanty  and  fragmentary  is  all  that  can  be 
known  or  taught  conc^ning  this  people!  Christianity  is  the  moot  important  factor 
in  tho  history  of  mankind.  It  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the  mold  of  modern  civ- 
ilization and  has  supplied  all  the  elements  that  distinguish  it  from  the  culture  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  has  modified  all  political  and  social  institutions.  It  has 
g^ven  birth  to  philanthropy  in  its  protean  forms.  It  has  created  home,  with  its 
tinnnmbered  amenities  and  charities,  while  the  classic  languages  have  not  a  word 
that  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  home.  It  has  reversed  the  scale  of  the  virtues, 
attaching  supreme  importance  to  some  that  had  not  even  a  name,  and  throwing 
into  the  background  others  that  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of 
virtae.  Shall  our  children  bo  forbidden  to  learn  what  Christianity  is  in  its  own 
universally  acknowledged  manual?  Jesus  Christ,  whatever  be  h:s  actual  char- 
acter—whether he  be  or  not,  an  I  believe  him  to  he,  all  that  his  biographei-s  claim 
for  him — is  so  tar  the  most  influential  personage  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  To  exclude  his  life  and  character  from  the  narrative  of 
human  existence  for  the  last  nineteen  centuries  is  an  immeasorably  more  gross, 
fooMsh,  and  stupid  mutilation  of  history  than  it  would  bo  to  omit  the  names  and 
doings  of  Wa.shington,  Franklin,  and  Adams  from  American  history.  Shall  not 
our  children  be  permitted  to  learn  what  he  was  from  the  only  anthentic  record  of 
his  person,  words,  and  works?  If  history  is  to  be  one  of  our  school  studies,  I  know 
not  how  it  is  to  be  taught  if  the  Bible  and  its  contents  be  excluded. 

There  are  other  departments  of  education  in  which  the  Bible  is  no  less  essential 
than  in  history.  If  moral  philosophy  ia  to  be  taught  at  all,  I  suppose  that  none 
would  deny  that  it  is  distinctively  Christian  ethics  in  which  our  children  are  to  be 
trained. 

But  if  Christian  ethics  be  taught,  shall  they  be  taught  as  they  are  interpreted— 
and  it  may  be  distorted  and  misrepresented — by  modem  theorists,  or  as  they  fell 
from  the  lips  and  are  embodied  in  tho  life  of  the  divine  teacher? 

Again,  in  our  school  education  we  are  laying  a  constantly  increasing  stress  on 
the  culture  of  the  taste  and  imagination  in  literature.    We  deem  it  of  no  little 
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importance  that  onr  children  and  yooth  should  become  conversant  with  the  best 
models  of  composition,  shonld  learn  to  admire  what  is  tmly  grand,  and  to  love 
what  is  truly  beantifnl,  and  shonld  thus,  both  in  their  choice  of  books  and  in  their 
choice  of  words  in  speaking  and  writing,  be  nnder  the  guidance  ot  a  pnre,  refined, 
and  cultivated  taste.  In  this  department  who  will  dare  dispense  with  the  Btble? 
Leaving  their  religions  worth  out  of  the  account,  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view 
I  shonld  feel  myself  bereaved  of  the  choicest  productions  of  human  genins,  of  my 
highest  inspiration  and  my  most  finished  models,  were  you  to  blot  out  of  my  knowl- 
edge the  Psalms  of  David,  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  St.  Paul's  descriptian  of 
charity,  his  sublime  chapter  on  the  resurrection,  the  glorious  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  many  portions  of  sacred  writ  which  transcend  all  other  literature 
equally  in  the  glow  and  fervor  of  their  God-breathed  thoughts,  and  in  the  sweet- 
ness, majesty,  and  grandeur  of  the'r  diction. 

We  are  by  profession  a  Christian  people.  We  r^ognize  the  great  principles  of 
religion,  of  Christianity,  in  the  devotional  services  in  our  legislatures  and  onr 
c«urts  of  justice,  and  in  the  use  of  oaths  in  every  department  of  public  adminis- 
tration. Shall  onr  children  be  trained  as  citizens  wiUiont  the  inculcation  of  those 
fundamental  religious  ideas  which  will  imprens  upon  them  the  significance  of 
prayer  and  the  dread  soleumity  of  an  oath? 


The  question  virtually  before  us  is  not  that  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
but  that  of  the  permanence  of  our  public  schools  as  an  institution.    ♦    »    ♦ 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  should  be 
.used  in  schools.  Of  conrse  it  should  not  be  made  a  mere  class  book,  and  should 
not  be  read  indiscriminately.  I  would  have  it,  in  the  first  place,  furnish  the 
material  for  whatever  devotional  services  there  may  be  in  the  school.  Such  serv- 
ices are  intrinsically  proper,  and  apart  from  their  religions  worth  they  aid  mate- 
rially in  the  discipline  of  the  school,  by  the  relations  of  a  more  tender  and  sacred 
character  which  they  create  between  teacher  and  pupils  and  among  the  pupils. 
But  prayer  in  the  teacher's  own  words  may  be  sectarian  or,  what  is  fully  as  bad, 
may  be  suspected  of  being  so.  Far  better  is  it  then  that  prayer  be  offered  in  the 
comprehensive  form  given  by  our  Saviour.  To  this,  where  it  is  found  practica- 
ble, may  be  added  the  responsive  reading  of  Psalms  and  other  appropriate  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  by  teacher  and  pupils  alternately,  or  of  such  scriptural  litur- 
gies of  praise  as  might  be  prepared  for  that  use.  Where  sacred  music  can  be 
added,  nothing  could  be  easier,  more  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  tast«,  or  more  edify- 
ing to  the  spiritual  receptivity  than  the  chanting  of  Psalms.  Over  and  above  such 
devotional  exercises  it  shonld  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  committees  and  teachers, 
and  should  depend  on  the  grade  and  character  of  the  school,  whether  additional 
direct  use  be  made  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Where  all  or  the  major  part  of  a  school  are  of  an  age  to  profit  by  such  reading, 
I  would  have  short  lessons  read  by  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  scholars,  embracing 
the  most  instructive  biographies  and  historical  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  choicest  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  principal  parables  and  discourses  of 
our  Saviour,  the  leading  incidents  in  His  life,  and  some  select  portions  of  tiie  apos- 
tolic epistles.  For  such  purposes  there  are  volumes  of  extracts  for  school  use. 
well  chosen  and  arranged,  and  easily  accessible,  or  the  teacher  may  exercise  his 
own  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  contend  for  and  urge  is,  that  the  teacher  bo  not  on^y 
permitted,  but  expected,  instructed,  and  encouraged  to  make  free  use  of  the  lJil)le 
for  any  and  every  purpose  for  which  he  may  find  it  available— for  instruction  in 
history,  literature,  morals,  and  the  fundamental  traths  of  religrion;  that  it  be  a 
reference  book,  a  standard  work,  a  recognized  authority  in  the  school;  that  as  the 
teacher  has  recourse  to  all  other  books  within  his  reach  for  such  help  as  they  may 
furnish  him  in  teaching,  so  should  he  have  especial  recourse  to  this  exhanstless 
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manual  of  knowledge,  human  and  diyiue,  for  whatever  knowledge  and  wisdom  he 
can  draw  from  it  for  the  pupils  under  his  charge. 

The  problem  of  religious  instruction  in  State  universities  is  a  serious  one,  and  is 
attracting  much  earnest  attention  at  the  present  time.  One  method  of  its  solution 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying^cconut  of  the  work  of  Bible  chairs  at  State  uni- 
versities under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  The 
office  is  indebted  for  the  statement  to  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  field  sec- 
retary. 


III. — The  Engush  Bible  and  State  Universities. 

[By  Bev.  Chas.  A.  YouNO.] 

The  Bible  has  been  recognized  all  through  our  American  history  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  our  civil  liberties  and  the  source  of  our  higher  civilization.  It  was  faith 
in  the  Bible  which  actuated  the  American  Congress,  when  the  Revolution  was  at 
its  height,  to  issue  an  order  for  20,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  side  by  side  with 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  gunpowder.  The  grant  of  public  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  education  in  1787  states  that  relig^ion  is  "necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment." That  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  implied  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States: 

The  studious  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  will  make  better  citizens.  (Thomas 
Jefferson.) 

In  regard  to  the  Oreat  Book,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  gift  which  God 
has  given  to  men.     (Abraham  Lincoln.) 

So  great  is  my  veneration  for  the  Bible  that  the  earlier  my  children  begin  to 
read  it  the  more  confident  will  be  my  hopes  that  they  will  prove  useful  citizens 
of  their  country  and  respectable  members  of  society.     (John  Quincy  Adams.) 

Hold  fast  to  the  Bible  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  your  liberties;  write  its  precepts 
on  your  hearts  and  practice  them  in  ^onr  lives.  To  the  influence  of  this  book  we 
are  indebted  for  the  progress  made  in  civilization,  and  to  this  we  must  look  as 
our  guide  in  the  future.     (U.  S.  Grant.) 

The  more  profoundly  we  study  this  wonderful  book,  and  the  more  closely  we 
observe  its  divine  precepts  the  better  citizens  we  wiU  become  and  the  higher  will 
be  our  destiny  as  a  nation.     (Wm.  McKinley.) 

None  of  these  Presidents  were  ecclesiastically  inclined,  yet  all  recognized  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  true  citizenship.  The  Bible  is  the  great  text- 
book of  civilization.  As  Daniel  Webster  said:  "There  is  no  solid  basis  for  civili- 
zation but  in  the  Word  of  God."  Horace  Mann  wrote:  "Our  system  earnestly 
incntcates  all  Christian  morals;  •  •  ♦  it  welcomes  the  religion  of  the  Bible." 
Even  Professor  Huxley,  certainly  no  pietist,  says:  "  True  science  and  true  reli- 
gion are  twin  sisters,  and  the  separation  of  either  from  the  other  is  sure  to  prove 
death  to  both."  No  scheme  of  intellectual  equipment  is  complete  which  omits 
the  study  of  the  interpretations  of  life  contained  in  the  classic  masterpieces  of  the 
world's  best  thought.  Some  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  Roman,  Greek, 
German,  English,  and  oth^r  peoples  is  essential  to  any  adequate  understanding  of 
history.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  body  of  literature  which  we  call  the  Bible— 
which  is  permeated  by  a  healthful  moralism  and  hopeful  optimism,  and  judged 
by  every  canon  of  literary  criticism  is  the  most  beautiful,  fascinating,  inspiring, 
and  ennobling  literature  in  the  world,  and  which  has  exerted  an  unparalleled  influ- 
ence upon  our  best  literature— has  been  almost  totally  neglected  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Consequently,  those  who  study  the  g^reat  lessons  of  life 
revealed  in  literature  are  properly  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Homer, 
Horace,  Dante,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  but  are  unfortunately  almost 
totally  ignorant  of  the  literary  worth  of  the  Bible,  the  most  important  collection 
of  books  in  the  world.  When,  in  addition  to  its  superior  literary  merits,  the  eth- 
ical value  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Bible,  which  exceeds  that  of  all 
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other  literatnre  combined,  is  taken  into  account,  the  Absence  of  the  literary  stndy 
of  the  Bible  in  the  carricnla  of  onr  colleges  and  aniversities  is  indeed  strange. 
The  risinjip  tide  of  interest  in  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  from  that  of  ethics  and  religion,  is  taking  practical  shape  in  the 
establishment  of  chairs  in  Biblical  literatara  in  many  endowed  denominational 
schools.  The  introduction  of  Biblical  stndy  in  State  aniversities,  however,  is 
attended  with  some  difficalties.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent.  It  has  usnally 
been  regarded  as  impossible  to  teach  the  Bible  except  from  ths  standpoint  of  theol- 
ogy, thus  affording  the  instructor  opportunity  to  force  his  peculiar  denominational 
tenets  upon  students.  The  fear  of  sectarian  prejudice  has  made  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bible  from  the  curriculum  seem  the  safer  coarse.  Again,  the  Bible  has  been 
viewed  from  the  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  life 
and  literature,  history  and  ethics.  This  fact,  owing  to  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  has  perhaps  had  more  influence  than  fear  of  sectarian  b:a3  in  preventing 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  State  aniversities.  It  has  been  proved,  howevM',  that 
the  Bib!e  can  bo  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature,  scientific- 
ally and  withoct  sectarian  bias,  and  this  fact  has  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  Bible  chairs  at  the  seats  of  several  State  universities. 

While  the  separation  of  chnxch  and  state  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  Ajuerican 
civilization,  every  informed  person  knows  that  we  can  not  divorce  onr  political 
life  from  our  religious  influence  without  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Relig- 
ious culture  is  essential  to  the  highest  and  completest  intellectual  attainments.  It 
was  a  recognition  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  university  students,  whether 
church  members  or  not,  which  prompted  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, an  organization  of  Christian  women  with  headquarters  at  Indianajiolis,  Ind., 
to  undertake  "  the  establishment  of  English  Bible  chairs  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving 
religious  instruction  to  students  attending  State  universities."  The  method  of 
coordinating  religious  instruction  with  the  university  studies  is  very  simple  and 
has  proved  eminently  practicable.  The  instruction  is  provided  by  Christian  peo- 
ple who  are  responsible  for  the  e-xiwnses.  Classes  are  arranged  for  all  students 
who  desire  to  study  the  Bible.  This  plan  not  only  meets  the  needs  of  students 
preparing  for  Christian  service  in  the  ministry  or  the  mission  field,  but  affords 
opportunity  for  general  religious  culture  to  all.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Elv,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  recommends  the  establishment  of  denominational  dormi- 
tories around  State  universities,  but  having  no  legal  connection  with  them. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BIBLE- CHAIU  II>EA. 

The  present  has  its  roots  in  the  past.  The  unity  of  life  i)ervade8  every  realm  of 
thought  to-day.  The  idea  of  coordinating  religious  cultare  and  intellectual 
development  is  not  new.  "Let  us  reason  together  saith  the  Lord."  (Isaiah 
i,  18. )  An  early  church  father  reminds  us  that  in  the  Bible  the  tree  of  knowledge 
and  the  tree  of  life  grow  side  by  side.  The  charter  of  Harvard  College,  the  first 
institution  of  learning  mi  the  continent  of  America,  declared  the  object  of  the 
institution  to  be  "  the  education  of  the  English  and  Indian  youth  of  this  country 
in  knowledge  and  godliness."  In  our  State  universities,  however,  the  emphasis  is 
placed  almost  exclusively  upon  intellectual  development.  Through  the  influence 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  State  university  to 
invite  religious  denominations  to  plant  their  theological  schools  around  it.  In 
Jefferson's  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  November  2,  1823,  describing  his  plan  of  allowing 
independent  schools  of  theology  to  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uni- 
versity, two  things  are  very  plain.  (1)  His  chief  concern  was  to  disarm  prejudice 
against  an  institution  of  "no  religjion."  We  who  heartily  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  may  not  folly  realize  the  bitterness  of  the  preju- 
dice which  the  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia  felt.  (2)  While  Jefferson's 
chief  concern  was  negative,  it  is  also  quite  evident  that,  as  to  the  positive  work 
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"the  different  reUgions  sects "  might  accomplish,  he  did  not  anticipate  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  to  all  students  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  callins;.  I  give  his  letter  as  quoted  in  the  History  of  Higher 
Education  in  Virginia. 

In  our  university  you  know  there  is  no  professorship  of  divinity.  A  handle  has 
been  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that  this  is  an  institution  not  merely  of 
no  religion,  bnt  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting^  of 
the  visitors  to  bring  forward  an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny,  which 
weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest  friends  to  the  institution.  In  our  annual 
report  to  the  lejdslatnre,  after  stating  the  constitutional  reasons  against  a  public 
establishment  of  any  religions  instruction,  we  suggest  the  expediency  of  encourag- 
ing the  different  religious  sects  to  establish  each  for  itself  a  profesaw^ip  of  their 
own  tenets,  on  the  confines  of  the  university,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may 
attend  the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  library  and  every  other 
accommodation  we  can  g[ive  them;  preserving,  however,  their  independence  of 
us  and  of  each  other.  This  fills  the  chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  the  defect  in  an 
institution  professing  to  give  instruction  in  all  useful  sciences.  *  »  •  By 
bringing  the  sects  together  and  mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students  we 
shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and  neutralize  their  prejudices,  and  make 
the  general  religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason,  and  morality. 

My  interest  in  the  coordination  of  religious  culture  and  secular  education  at 
State  universities  was  enlisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Spahr  Laws.  His  view  of  the 
coordination  of  church  and  state  at  the  most  strategic  point,  the  State  univer- 
sity, is  embodied  in  the  following  letter  concerning  the  establishment  of  Bible 
chairs  at  the  seats  of  State  universities,  written  from  Columbia,  S.  C,  January 
1, 1894: 
Eev.  Charles  A.  Younq,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

My  Dear  Fbibnd  and  Sttident  of  Fobmbr  Days:  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  receive  your  letter  from  your  present  field  of  labor.  The  plan  of  organiza- 
tion and  operation  which  you  outlme  is,  in  my  judgment,  perfectly  feasible. 
Those  educational  institutions  which  are  not  under  denominational  supervision 
are  unprovided  permanently  with  any  assured  and  adequate  care  of  their  religiot& 
interests.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  our  State  universities.  At 
the  University  of  Virginia  it  was  the  idea  of  its  founder,  Thoc^as  Jefferson,  that 
theological  schools  might  be  put  on  independent  foundations,  in  close  proximity 
to  it,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  reciprocate  bv  extending  over 
it  tlieir  religious  influences.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  hrom  Monticello, 
in  September,  1813,  he  uses  the  following  language,  to  wit:  "  Of  all  the  systems  of 
morality,  ancient  or  modem,  which  have  come  nndor  my  observation,  none  appears 
to  me  so  pore  as  that  of  Jesos.  •  •  •  The  problem  confronts  us.  How  can 
Christian  influences  be  best  mingled  with  educational  influences  in  those  institu- 
tions not  directly  under  religious  care?"  In  our  country,  wisely,  church  and  state 
are  separated,  and  State  education  is,  as  in  no  other  country  of  the  world,  secu- 
larized. In  Germany  for  centuries  the  theological  faculty  has  stood  first  of  the 
four  fundamental  faculties  of  the  university.  Such  a  combination  with  us  is 
impracticable.  The  influence  of  religion  in  our  State  universities  must  conse- 
quently be  indirect.  You  are  pleased  to  ask  me  aboat  my  own  attitude  on  this 
matter  during  my  long  service  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, of  which  you  gained  some  knowledge  while  a  student  there.  *  *  *  As 
an  established  means  of  organizing  Christian  influences  in  permanent  association 
with  the  university,  I  held  for  a  number  of  years  a  magnificent  lot  of  lOf  acres 
right  alongside  of  the  imiversity,  with  the  view  of  its  allotment  to  the  Christian 
denominations  of  the  State  for  their  individual  Christian  schools,  or  for  one  grand 
united  Bible  school,  which  should  sponge  out  of  the  university  all  that  was  avail- 
able for  theological  students.  «  *  »  I  had  then  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars deemed  avtulable  for  founding  this  enterprise.  However,  "The  best  laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee,"  Wishing  you  great  strength  in  your 
work,  I  remain. 

Your  friend,  S.  S.  Laws. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  union  Bible  school  which  Dr.  Laws  hoped  to  establish 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement  over  Mr.  Jefferson's  idea  of  the  different 
religious  sects  establishing  "each  for  itself  a  professorship  for  their  own  tenets." 
It  remained  for  Christian  women  to  realize  what  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Laws 
hoped  but  failed  to  accomplish. 
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In  1886  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawley  Soott,  of  Detroit,  died,  leaving  over  $13,000  to  mis- 
sionary societies.  This  amoant  was  intnisted  to  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions,  of  which  Mrs.  Maria  Jameson  was  then  president.  With  the  proceeds 
of  the  Scott  bequest  a  handsome  chapel  was  bnilt  and  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  organ- 
ized at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1891.  The  chnrch  which  the  Chilstian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  established  was  an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  establishment 
of  the  English  Bible  chairs.  But  while  preaching  religious  truth  on  Lord's  days 
is  efficient,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  university  students.  The  student  habit  of  mind 
makes  "Jesus  as  a  teacher  "more  influential  than  "Christos  orator."  The  preach- 
ing function  is  important,  but  the  teaching  function,  even  in  matters  of  religion,  is 
still  more  important.  University  students  are  surfeited  with  science,  even  to  the 
neglect  of  history  and  literature,  language  and  the  fine  arts.  The  Bible — its  ethics 
and  its  literature,  its  ttaih  and  its  life— should  be  taught  in  order'' to  restore  the 
symmetry  of  a  true  development,  physical,  intellectaal,  and  spiritual.  In  1893, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess,  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions established  the  first  English  Bible  chair  at  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Its  purx)08e  is  to  teach  the  Bible — not  theology,  not  denominational 
tenets,  but  the  Bible— from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature,  to  all  students. 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  male  and  female.  Literature  is  the  interpretation  of 
life.  Biblical  literature  is  the  best  interpretation  of  the  higher  life.  The  necessi- 
ties of  positive  spiritual  ideas  in  State  universities,  where  science,  with  its  secular 
tendencies,  is  so  largely  emphasized,  has  been  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Harris: 

Nature  presupposes  a  God  of  gnme  and  good  will  toward  His  creatures.  •  •  • 
But  the  mind,  disciplined  solely  in  observing  independence  and  external  relations, 
becomes  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  necsssary  to  assame  self-activity  to  explain 
anything  in  nature.  •  »  ♦  Natural  science,  with  its  predominant  use  of  the 
categories  of  quality  and  quantity,  fails  in  the  department  of  organic  nature  to 
comprehend  the  plant  and  the  animal,  and  it  fails  still  more  signally  to  recognize 
the  spiritual  in  man.  *  •  •  Now,  the  corrective  for  such  studies  as  lay  too 
fainck  stress  on  external  observation  is  found  ready  at  hand  in  the  studies  of  human 
natare,  language,  history,  and  literature.  Religious  literature,  of  course,  touches 
the  problem  directly  and  offers  to  the  individual  in  the  form  of  authority  the  spir- 
itual theory  of  the  universe.  (The  Study  of  Natural  Science— Its  Uses  and  Dan- 
gers.   W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.) 

Man  is  material,  mental,  and  moral.  As  a  university  student  he  needs  athletics 
or  manual  training  for  his  physical  development;  he  needs  to  study  science  and 
art,  language  and  literature,  for  his  mental  expansion,  but  above  all  and  conserv- 
ing all  he  needs  to  study  the  Bible  as  the  Book  of  Life,  its  history  and  its  litera- 
ture, for  his  religious  culture. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  ANN  AKBOB  BIBLE  CHAIRS. 

The  idea  of  endowing  an  English  Bible  chair  at  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  first  advocated  by  the  writer  in  1891,  while  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Ann  Arbor.  Harris  Hall,  McMillan  Hall,  and  Newberry  Hall  were 
equipped  with  libraries  and  other  facilities  for  Christian  students  of  the  various 
denominations,  but  no  systematic  Bible  teaching  was  offered.  At  the  National 
(Convention  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  1893,  the  president,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Bnrgess,  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
English  Bible  chair  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  After  due  deliberation  the  convention 
unanimously  recommended  "the  endowment  of  one  or  more  Bible  chairs"  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  present  plans  for  the  work  at  the  next 
national  convention.  This  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  when  the  following  report 
was  made  by  the  Bible  chair  committee: 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  need  of  the  world  is  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  the  simple 
gospel  He  taught,  and  a4  a  higher  education  and  a  broader  culture  are  demanded 
by  the  people,  which  demand  can  only  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the  force  of  edn- 
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cated  ^rorkers:  and  inasmuch  as  Qod  has  opened  the  way  for  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  to  further  this  end  through  its  mission: 

Resohed,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  toward  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  chair  of  the  English  Bible  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  would 
recommend — 

1.  H.  L.  Willett,  who  comes  to  the  position  bearing  the  honors  of  Bethany  and 
Yale  and  Chicago  universities,  as  one  eminently  fitted  for  the  professorship  of  that 
chair. 

2.  We  would  recommend  Clinton  Lockhart,  whose  credentials  for  fitness  are 
nnqnestioued,  as  a  suitable  assistant  to  the  work. 

3.  We  recommend,  inasmuch  as  the  needs  of  the  present  year  are  in  a  large 
measure  provided  for,  that  the  executive  committee  he  directed  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  required  for  the  further  progress  of  the  Bible  chairs. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Mrs.'PERsis  L.  Christian. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Miles. 
LuRA  V.  Thompson. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Pollard. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  adopted,  and  the  ezecntivo  com- 
mittee of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  was  authorized  to  begin  the 
work  at  once. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Bible  chairs  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  biblical  instruction  for  the  students  of  the  university  and  other 
persons  who  may  desire  to  study  the  Bible. 

2.  So  to  pre»6nt  the  claims  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  to  win  to  it  well-educated 
young  men  who  are  endowed  by  nature  and  qualified  by  character  for  such  work. 

3.  In  connection  with  advantages  already  offered  by  one  of  America's  greatest 
nniversities,  to  provide  a  high-grade  missionary  training  school  where  young  men 
and  young  women  can  prepare  themselves  for  the  foreign  field.  Those  desiring 
to  l)ecome  medical  missionaries  will  find  superior  advantages  in  the  medical  schools 
of  the  university,  and  may  at  the  same  time  receive  training  under  the  Bible  chairs 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  in  mis.sionary  history  and  methods. 

4.  To  provide  training  in  Bible  study  and  methods  of  work  for  young  preachers 
and  others  who  are  to  engage  in  Sunday  school,  Endeavor,  and  other  church  work. 
It  is  thought  that  Sunday  school  teachers  and  leaders  in  Endeavor  work  may  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  instruction,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  attend 
some  of  the  lectures  in  the  university. 

The  methods  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Bible  chairs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Regular  courses  of  Bible  study  for  university  students  are  offered  by  the 
instructors  each  year.  They  aim  to  make  their  instruction  as  scholarly  and  as 
inviting  as  any  that  is  offered  in  the  university,  and  especially  to  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  students.  They  are  in  deep  sympathy  both  with  the  Bible 
and  with  the  stndents.    It  is  their  chief  purpose  to  teach  the  Bible. 

2.  One  or  more  Bible  institutes,  lasting  from  three  to  five  days,  are  conducted 
at  Ann  Arbor  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  chairs  each  year.  The  instructors 
in  these  institutes  are  the  best  biblical  scholars  that  can  be  secured,  regardless  of 
denominational  affiliations.  These  institutes  are  well  attended  and  are  much 
appreciated  by  students  and  by  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor. 

3.  Lecture  courses  on  Christian  sociology.  Christian  missions,  and  other  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  application  of  Bible  truth  to  individual  and  social  life  are 
provided  each  year. 

4.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  instructors  to  put  the  students  into  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  best  biblical  literature. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Bible  chairs  began  October  1, 1893.  The  courses  offered 
for  the  year  1893-94  were  as  follows:  History  of  Israel,  Prophecy,  Psalms,  The 
Life  of  Christ,  Paul  and  His  Epistles,  Methods  of  Christian  Work,  Religious 
Movements  in  America,  and  New  Testament  Greek.  The  largest  classes  were 
those  in  the  Life  of  Christ  and  in  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  number  of 
registrations  during  the  first  year  was  59.  The  number  of  courses  elected  was  80. 
Special  lecture  courses  were  given  by  A.  McLean,  general  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
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Christian  Missionary  Society,  on  "Missions  and  missionaries,"  and  by  Prof. 
GeorRO  D.  Herron  on  "Applied  Christianity. "  Hundreds  of  students  and  citizens 
of  Ann  Arbor  attended  these  lectores.  The  lectures  have  since  been  published 
in  lKx>k  form.  The  price  fixed  by  the  instructors  for  each  course  of  study  was  $1 
per  tenn.  Owing  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Student's  Christian  Association, 
whereby  the  use  of  Newberry  Hall  was  secured  for  the  classes,  the  members  of 
that  association  were  admitted  at  one-half  price. 

The  success  of  the  Bible  chairs  for  the  first  year  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  work.  The  question  whether  universitj'  students 
would  avail  themselves  of  biblio;*!  instruction  if  it  should  be  offered  them  ■was 
definitely  settled  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  them  had  elected  the  Bible 
chair  courses  and  faitbfaily  pursued  them.  The  instruction  offered  was  placed 
on  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  basis.  The  Bible  chair  experiment 
received  strong  commendations  in  the  press,  both  local  and  general,  and  especially 
in  the  religions  papers.  Prominent  educators  all  over  the  country  took  an  inter- 
est in  the  experiment.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
thinks  the  success  of  the  principle  involved  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education. 

The  following  letters  written  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  work  indicate  the 
impression  which  it  made  upon  the  leaders  of  thought  and  religious  life  in  Ann 
Arbor: 

Ann  Arbor,  Mien.,  Junes,  JS94. 
To  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions: 

You  might  like  to  learn  our  impression  of  the  work  undertaken  here  by  Mr. 
Willett  and  Mr.  Lockhart.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  their  classes  have 
been  larger  than  they  expected  and  that  we  feci  under  obligations  to  them  for  th« 
help  they  have  rendered  in  the  religious  work  among  our  students.  The  friends 
who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  new  enterprise  have  every  reason,  I 
think,  to  be  more  than  satisfied. 

Yours,  truly,  James  B.  Anqell, 

President  Unitx-rsity  of  Michigan. 


Mrs.  O.  A.  Buroess, 

President  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions: 

We,  the  undersigned,  pastors  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  wish  to  express  onr  sympa- 
thy with  and  approval  of  the  great  and  commendable  work  which  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  have  done  and  are  doing  in  onr  city,  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  Church  of  Christ  has.  from  its' beginning,  been 
unequivocal  in  its  loyally  to  our  divino  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  work  of  the  Bible  chairs  has  T)een,  and  we  trust  shall  continue  to  be,  a  tower  of 
strength  for  evangelical  Christianity  among  the  students  of  the  university.  We 
rejoice  in  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  your  efforts  to  have  the  Bible 
taught  systematically  as  the  Word  of  God  to  onr  students,  and  hope  the  Bible 
chairs  may  be  firmly  established  and  well  endowed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  COBERN, 

Pastor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
J.  M.  Gelston. 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 
J.  W.  JBradshaw, 
Pastor  Congregational  Church. 

Prof.  G.  p.  Coler  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Bible  chair  work  in  February, 
1895.  Fifty-two  students  took  regular  work  the  second  year.  The  following 
courses  were  given:  The  Life  of  Christ,  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  Prophecy, 
History  of  Missions,  a  Normal  Course  for  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion. 

The  third  year  of  the  Bible  chairs  began  the  fii-st  week  of  October,  1895,  with  a 
Bible  institute,  which  was  conducted  by  Ernest  D.  Burton,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  ,7nd  by  Dean  H.  L.  Willett,  of  the 
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Disciple  Divinity  House,  Chicago.  There  -were  ten  seesiona  of  this  institate  and 
these  sessions  wwe  well  patronized.  The  inetitate  served  a  good  purpose  in  many 
ways,  one  of  which  was  the  prominence  into  which  the  Bible  chair  work  wm 
brought  before  the  students  and  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor.  At  the  close  of  this  insti- 
tute Bible  chair  olasoes  were  organized  and  taught  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Toung  and  G.  P. 
Coler.  Mr.  Toung  withdrew  from  the  work  as  instructor  in  February,  1896,  and 
Profeseor  Coler  was  assisted  1^  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hull,  who  taught  a  class  in  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  During  the  year  conrsea  w«re  given  in  the  following-subjects:  The 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Hebrews,  Old  Testament  History,  Christiau  Ethics,  tbe  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Rcmtans,  the  G^reat  Religions  of  the  World. 

Kinety-five  different  students  enroHeA  in  these  classes,  59  young  men  and  86 
young  ladies.  Many  others  applied  for  courses,  but  hours  could  not  be  suitably 
arranged. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Bible  chairs  opeaed  the  first  week  of  October,  1896,  with 
an  interesting  Kble  institute,  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  L.  WiUett.  Seventy-five  stu- 
dents are  already  (NovMuber  17,  1896)  enroDed  in  the  Bible  chair  classes,  and  it  is 
probable  that  still  others  will  enroll  before  the  close  of  the  semester  in  February. 
It  is  expected  that  a  mnch  larger-enrollment  will  be  secured  for  the  second  semester 
of  this  year. 

SIMILAR  WOKK   AT   OTHER  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

This  wise  policy  has  been  signally  pursued  in  occupying  State  university  centers. 
Kot  only  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  nearly  8,000  students  aro  annually  gathered, 
is  ths  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  bringing  the  English  Bible  chair  to 
the  attention  of  a  great  university  community,  but  also  at  Charlottesville,  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
G«orgia. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tiie  influence  of  the  "wise  policy  of  the  Cfaristiao 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  having  the  Bible  taught  at  State  university  centers 
has  been  even  more  far-reaching  than  was  anticipated  when  the  work  at  Ann 
Arbor  began  in  1898.  This  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  several  States  have  not  only  adopted  the  plan  of  teaching  the  English 
Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  to  all  students,  irrcsjaective  of 
tJicir  future  life  work,  but  in  three  States  at  least  have  advanced  beyond  the  pop- 
ular feature  of  the  Bible  ckair  woi^  eoiphasized  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  to  the  more  distinctly  educational  feature  of  giving  special  training  to 
ministerial  students.  With  this  in  view  the  Berkeley  Bible  chair,  located  at  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  California,  baa  been  sup^-seded  by  the  Berkeley  Bible 
Seminary,  with  two  competeat  instructcRiB.  H.  D.  McAneay,  financial  secretary 
of  the  Berkeley  Bible  Seminary,  deserres  great  credit  for  the  excellent  work  he 
has  done.  The  year  ending  July  30, 1896,  this  faithful,  energetic  secretary  reported 
over  $60,000  pledged  by  the  churches  of  California  to  the  Berkeley  Bible  Seminary 
fund.  Since  then  I  have  been  infoirmed  that  Hei^erian  College  has  transferred  its 
endowment,  over  and  above  its  indebtedness,  to  the  seminary  fund. 

At  Columbia,  Mo.,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  H.  Garrison,  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evangelist,  assisted  by  T.  P.  Haley,  W.  T.  Moore,  D.  O.  Smart,  and  others, 
steps  are  being  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Bible  college  contiguous  to 
the  University  of  Missouri.  So  far  the  t«acbing  of  Dr.  Moore  has  been  a  popular 
work  among  a  large  number  of  students  rather  than  special  training  to  a  limited 
number  of  ministerial  students,  but  as  soon  as  sufficient  «idowmeut  can  Ite  raised 
to  supporttwoormoreregnlarinstmctorsmore  technical  work  winbe  done  without 
neglecting  the  broader  popular  features  of  the  work.  Prof.  E.  C.  S.nnderson  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  pushing  the  establishment  of  the  divinity  school  at  Eugene, 
the  seat  of  thu  University  of  Oregon.     Perhaps  the  most  significant  enterprise 
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related  to  tho  Bible-chair  movement  is  the  establishment  of  the  divinity  house  in 
connection  with  the  divinity  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  work  of 
the  divinity  hoose,  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Ph.  D.,  and  Edward 
S.  Ames,  Ph.  D.,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Bible-chair  work  and  should  not  be 
classed  with  it,  since  it  is  of  a  technical  theological  character  and  not  popular 
Bible  study.  It  is  related  to  the  Bible-chair  enterprise,  since  it  is  in  alliance  with 
a  university,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  being  gradaate  in  character  and  in  being 
connected  with  a  university  which  is  not  a  State  institution.  The  establishment 
of  one  or  more  Bible  chairs  at  the  seat  of  a  State  university  was  first  proposed  by 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess  for  national  consideration  in  1802.  The  actual  work  of  teach- 
ing the  English  Bible,  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature,  to  students 
in  geueral  began  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1893. ,  The  Bible-chair  movement  is  only  three 
years  old — still  in  its  infancy — yet  systematic  biblical  instruction  will  be  offered 
the  students  at  six  of  oar  State  universities  this  coming  year  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  Under  The  auspices  of  the  English  Bible  chair  of  the  Christian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  Prof.  Q.  P.  Coler  and  others  will  give  systematic  instruction 
in  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  missions,  at  Ann  Arbor;  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett, 
during  his  leave  of  absence  from  work  in  Chicago,  will  be  employed  in  systematic 
Bible  teaching  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  C.  A.  Young  will  do  similar  work 
at  the  University  of  Gtoorgia;  Dr.  W.  T.  Moore  gives  all  of  his  time  to  Bible 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Missouri;  Prof.  S.  M.  Jefferson  and  Prof.  A.  M. 
Elston  at  the  University  of  California,  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanderson  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  When  the  report  of  the  committee  recommending  the  establishment 
of  the  first  English  Bible  chair  was  read  at  Nashville,  J.  H.  Garrison  said:  "  The 
inauguration  of  this  movement  wiU  make  thia  night  historic."  No  one  who  under- 
stands it  questions  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  Bible-chair  movement. 
The  only  question  before  us  is,  Shall  we  adequately  support  it?  Each  Bible  chair 
ought  to  have  an  endowment  of  at  least  $.')0,000.  The  following  communication 
expresses  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  State  university  presidents  and  may  fitly 
close  this  report: 

University  of  Georgia, 
Chancellor's  Office,  Athens,  Ga.,  May  i>,  /.v,'«;. 
Rev.  Mr.  C.  A.  YouNO. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Brother:  The  Manual  of  Bible  Chairs  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  has  given  me  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  Yon  may  rest  assured 
that  snch  work  at  this  university  would  receive  a  warm  welcome  and  hearty  sup- 
port from  all  good  men,  especially  from  the  faculty  and  trustees. 

The  general  idea  embadied  in  the  Manual  has  been  for  years  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  us.  In  our  opinion  it  solves  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  hi;j;her 
education  in  the  United  States,  viz.  How  can  the  religious  element  be  fostered  in 
our  State  universities?  To  this  you  reply:  This  great  work  can  be  best  done  by 
the  churches  of  Christ  placing  Bible  chairs  in  close  contact  with  their  young  men 
while  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  State  university.  The  enterprise  must  be 
wholly  ecclesiastical,  and  the  control  must  be  in  the  denomination,  not  in  the 
university. 

The  benefits  of  your  plan  seem  to  be  equally  great  to  all  parties  concerned: 

(1)  It  fully  recognized  the  American  doctrine  of  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Each  of  these  great  societies  is  left  uncontrolled  and  unhin- 
dered to  pursue  its  own  legitimate  ends  in  its  own  constitutional  way.  Yet 
incidentally  they  b«>neftt  each  other  very  n^nch,  as  two  independent  political  sover- 
eignties woula  do  which  permit  their  people  to  exchange  commodities  on  favor- 
able terms. 

(3)  It  secures  to  members  of  such  churches,  with  the  least  poi-isible  expenditure, 
all  the  benefits  of  the  State's  costly  endowments  for  literary  and  scientific  educa- 
tion. They  reap  a  return  from  the  taxes  paid  by  them,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
all  that  can  be  done  to  retain  their  sons  while  they  are  minorti  in  the  faith  of  their 
parents.  And  the  church,  aa  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  accomplish  l)etter  results  than 
she  can  do  in  any  other  way.  She  is  helping  to  keep  a  great  institution  from  the 
possibility  of  being  given  over  to  secularism.  And  yet  she  is  acting  strictly 
within  her  divine  commission,  which  reads:  "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples 
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of  All  natioRB,  •  •  *  teaching  tliem  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
cominauded  yon."  That  is'to  say,  she  escapes  from  the  entanglemeuta  of  geology, 
biology,  and  metaphysics,  which,  however  valuable  they  may  be  for  mental  train- 
ing, are  certainly  not  among  the  "  things "  which  Christ  commanded.  And  if. 
like  Paul,  the  church  can  truly  say,  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  like  him,  she  should 
be  able  to  do  it  well. 

(3)  The  State  and  her  university  will  share  fallyintbe  blessing  of  this  arrange- 
ment, for  all  men  know  that  the  morality;  of  the  gospel  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
safegnard  to  order.  All  see  that  Christianity  creates  a  better  citizenship— manlier 
men,  more  womanly  women.  The  withdrawal  from  the  State  oniversity  of  bo 
many  of  the  more  pious  young  men  is  a  public  calamity,  for  in  the  univerBity  they 
are  "the  salt  of  the  earth"  and  the  "  light  of  the  world." 

Nor  would  the  Bible  chairs  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  work  done  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  influence  of  which  is  chiefly  to  stimulate 
devotional  feelings  and  promote  Christian  work  for  others.  The  Bible  chairs 
wonld  supply  a  steadier  light  to  the  conscience,  and  would  forearm  the  reason 
against  doubt  and  disbelieif. 

I  conclude,  dear  brother,  as  I  began,  by  asBuring  you  of  a  warm  welcome  and  a 
wide  field  in  the  University  of  Oeorgia,  should  yoor  friends  enable  you  to  plant 
Bible  chairs  close  beside  ns. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Wm.  E.  Bogos, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oeorgia. 

The  establishment  of  English  Bib'e  chairs  at  the  seats  of  State  universities,  so 
as  to  coordinate  secular  and  religions  instmction,  I  consider  eminently  practi- 
cable. It  provides  symmetrical  education  on  the  most  economical  basis  jHissible. 
It  disarms  prejudice  against  our  State  nnirersities  from  those  who  fear  the  tenden- 
cies of  secular  education.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  It  is  the  principle  of  bnsiness 
in  Christianity  which  recognizes  the  importance  of  occupying  great  educational 
centers  for  the  puri>08e  of  radiating  the  light  of  religious  truth." 


As  the  above  matter  goes  to  press  a  letter  is  received  from  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Young  respecting  the  promotion  of  Bible  study  among  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  The  following  extract  from  the  letter  and  the  circular 
appended  show  the  work  in  detail: 

I  have  been  conducting  Bible  stndy  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature 
among  the  students  of  the  University  of  Virginia  upon  the  same  plan  I  introduced 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Athens.  Ga.,  and  elsewhere.    »    »    * 

Over  a  score  of  the  best  and  brightest  young  men  who  are  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  gave  me  two  hours  per  week  in  class  room  and  three  hours 
per  week  studying  special  duties  I  assigned  them  in  biblical  history  and  literature, 
making  five  full  hours  per  week  given  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible. 

Yovsa  Men's  Christian  Association,  University  of  Virginia. 

BIBLICAL  instruction. 

The  pvrpose. — It  is  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  afford  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  tne  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  to  members  of 
the  university  and  other  persons  who  may  desire  to  pursue  such  courses  of  iuves- 
tigation.  The  Bible  is  obtaining  increasing  recognition  as  a  collection  of  litera- 
ture, possessing  a  distinct  educational  as  well  as  ethical  and  religious  value.  It  is 
recognized  as  the  most  profoundly  influential  book  in  existence.  Its  stndy  may, 
therefore,  well  find  a  place  in  the  educational  discipline  of  every  member  of  the 
community. 

Courses  of  study. — The  themes  presented  will  include  foar  courses  of  study,  as 
follows:  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul,  ten  lectures;  The  Minor  Prophets,  ten  lec- 
tures; The  Life  and  Writings  of  John,  five  lectures;  Book  Studies,  etc.  (popular 
course),  five  lectures. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  university  chapel  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  evening  of  each  week  during  five  weeks,  from  January 
18  to  February  IV,  1898,  and  at  suchbtber  places  and  hours  as  shall  be  arranged  by 
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the  general  secretary  of  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  with  those  who 
may  pTirsne  any  of  the  above  connses. 

Admisirinn  to  C(mr8e». — Those  who  are  deairons  of  taking  any  or  all  of  these 
courses  will  register  with  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  to  whom  the  fees  may  be  paid 
upon  registration  as  follows: 

One  course  of  five  lectnres $1.00 

Two  courses  of  five  lectures,  or  one  doable  coarse  of  ten  lactares 1.50 

Admission  to  all  coorsee 3.00 

The  fees  to  members  of  the  Yomig  Men's  Christian  Association  and  to  minieterB 
will  be  ©ne-half  the  above. 

Arratigemeiits  for  nonresidents.— J'etaaaB  residing  in  other  places  may  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportnnitgr  for  Bible  study  by  residence  in  CharlotteBville  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  conrseB.  MinisteTs  can  return  to  their  churches  over  Sunday 
if  they  tind  it  desirable.  The  necessary  exitenses  of  pesidwice  in  Charlottesville 
will  not  exceed  $5por  week. 

Consultation. — Those  desiring  to  make  inquiries  or  engage  acoommodatians  may 
address  W.  I.  McNair,  general  secretary  ctf  the  University  of  Virginia,  Yonug 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Those  who  desire  to  inrinire  further  regarding  these  courses  may  etjnsnlt  Mr. 
Hancock  or  the  general  secretary  at  the  office  of  the  Youug  Mot's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

IXCLUDINO    LEAFLETS     ILLUSTRATING    THE    EDUCATIONAL    WORK     DONE    AT    THE 
CORNELL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AND  AT   PURDUE   UNIVERSITY. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDENS  AT  THE  BUSCOMBE  BRITISH  SCHOOL. 
[From  yolnme  S  of  Special  Reports  on  Bdneation  by  the  British  Educational  Dexnrtanent.] 

Starting  a  school  garden. — There  are  two  ways  of  setting  bojs  to  work  at  garden- 
ing. They  may  either  cnltivate  a  plat  in  common  or  each  boy  may  be  provided 
with  a  plat  of  his  own.  The  latter  plan  is  the  better,  because  it  offers  superior 
educational  advantages.  If,  for  example,  a  boy  is  one  of  a  group  cultivating  a 
garden,  he  can  not  know  for  certain  what  is  the  effect  of  his  share  of  the  work. 
It  is  only  when  a  boy  is  sole  master  of  a  plat  of  his  own  that  be  can  be  sure  what 
the  results  of  his  efforts  really  are — whether  meritorious  or  defective. 

37te  objects  of  school  gardening. — A  school  garden  must  not  be  treated  as  though 
it  were  an  allotment.  The  difference  is  important,  becaune,  if  it  is  ignored,  the 
school  garden  may  prove  a  pecuniary  success,  but  an  educational  failure.  The 
owner  of  an  allotment  naturally  seeks  to  make  the  greatest  commercial  proiit  out 
of  his  parcel  of  land.  In  the  school  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boys  have 
partly  to  receive  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  gardener's  craft  according  to 
the  best  methods  and  partly  to  find  illustrations  for  their  lessons  in  natural  science 
and  to  make  practical  application  of  them.  In  an  allotment  the  owner  often  finds 
it  to  pay  better  to  grow  one  or  two  kinds  of  crc^,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  demand 
for  them  in  his  market  or  because  the  soil  is  best  suited  for  them.  The  schoolboy 
should  learn  how  to  raise  a  variety  of  crops,  and  will  benefit  educationally  as  much 
by  failure  as  by  success.  Indeed,  when  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  so 
favorable  that,  be  the  gardening  good  or  bad,  the  crop  is  always  forthcoming, 
though  the  undertaking  may  prove  a  greater  commercial  success,  yet  as  an  educa- 
tional exercise  it  will  have  less  value  than  where  nature  is  unkindly  and  hard  to 
subdue. 

Again,  the  object  ot  a  school  {garden  is  certainly  not  to  put  boys  as  apprentices 
to  gardening.  Some  boys,  no  doubt,  who  learn  gardening  will  become  gardeners 
in  a  professional  way,  but  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  school  unless  it  served 
a  general  purpose  as  well  as  having  a  technical  aim. 

School  gardens  are  a  part  of  general  as  well  as  technical  education.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  modern  text-books  and  their  readers,  whether  dealing  of 
the  farm  or  of  the  garden  or  of  the  home,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  while  m^my  of 
the  plain  facts  of  modern  science  are  assumed  by  the  writers  to  be  matters  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  most  of  the  readers  continue  to  regard  such  facts  as  outside  their 
province  and  belonging  to  the  peculiar  domain  of  men  of  science.  Now,  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  few  of  the  chief  gases  and  other  chemical  elements 
is  really  indispensable  for  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  housewife,  and  it  may 
be  acquired  in  more  ways  than  one.    While  a  g^rl  may  study  it  in  connection  with 
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cooking  and  cleaning,  a  boy  may  have  it  bronght  home  to  him  in  connection 
with  a  garden  plat.  The  kind  of  experimenb)  which  may  be  made  and  studied 
with  advantage  in  connection  with  school  gardens  are  described  in  Laurie's  Food 
of  Plants  and  in  an  extremely  practical  and  suggestive  paper  by  the  professor  of 
botany  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Mr.  M.  C.  Potter.  Mr.  J.  H.  Crawford 
published  in  Natural  Science  (July,  1892)  a  plan  for  making  an  agricultural 
museum,  which  offers  valuable  suggestions  for  associating  practical  garden  work 
with  the  stndy  of  elementary  science  in  the  class  room. 

The  result  of  this  combined  indoor  and  outdoor  instraction  will  be  to  spread  a 
much-needed  type  of  general  as  well  as  technical  knowledge.  The  rising  genera- 
tion will  learn  what  is  the  true  nature  of  an  experiment,  what  are  the  methods  of 
modern  science,  in  what  way  observations  are  made  and  inferences  are  drawn  from 
them,  what  are  the  soorces  of  error,  and  how  it  comes  about  that  a  merely  prac- 
tical man  may  as  easily  nnderrate  as  overrate  the  researches  of  the  laboratory. 

77ie  division  of  the  ground,  and  therefore,  first  the  size,  shape,  and  arrangement 
of  the  individtial  plats.— Each  boy,  then,  should  have  a  plat  to  himself.  In  the 
Bnscombe  School  Gardens  there  are  plats  for  13  boys.  The  plats  must  not  be  too 
large,  because  the  boys  can  not  work  more  than  two  afternoons  a  week.  The 
shape,  again,  is  important,  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  boys  should  be  able 
to  perform  much  of  their  gardening  while  standing  on  the  paths  between  the  plats 
instead  of  having  to  step  on  the  border  for  every  operation.  The  plats,  therefore, 
measure  SO  feet  in  length  and  are  only  10  feet  in  width.  The  four  comers  of  each 
plat  are  carefully  marked  by  sqnared  and  substantial  pegs  firmly  driven  into  the 
ground.  Each  plat  is  numbered  and  the  numbers  are  written  clearly  and  Doldly 
on  the  face  of  the  pegs.  The  longer  axis  of  each  plat  extends  along  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  which  facilitates  the  cropping.  The  vegetables  are  planted  in  rows 
across  the  plats  from  north  to  south,  because  this  plan  g^ves  them  the  best  chance 
of  thriving.  Each  particular  kind  of  vegetable  is  planted  on  the  same  line  right 
across  all  the  plats  (see  plan) ,  so  that  although  in  the  separate  plats  the  rows  are 
short,  being  only  10  feet  long,  yet,  when  the  whole  set  of  plats  is  looked  at  in  one 
view,  the  vegetables  are  seen  to  be  planted  in  long  rows  extending  right  across 
the  gardens  in  regular  lines,  from  the  north  boundary  to  the  south.  The  success 
of  each  boy  is  thus  easily  comparable  with  that  of  the  others. 

Cropping  of  a  plat. — Let  us  now  see  how  a  plat  is  cropped:  Broad  beans,  hollow 
crown  parsnips,  white  Spanish  onions,  Bedfordshire  champion  onions,  radishes, 
lettuce  (cos  and  cabbage),  potatoes  (three  rows — early,  medium,  and  late),  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  cauliflower,  James's  intermediate  carrot,  shorthorn  carrot,  pineapple 
beet,  Wheeler  cabbage,  drumhead  savoy,  Veitch's  autumn  giant  cauliflower,  scar- 
let runners.  The  scarlet  runners  were  planted  on  the  side  next  the  road,  and 
served  as  a  screen  against  the  depredations  of  roughs  and  idlers,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  boys,  would  occasionally  steal  their  best  vegetables. 

(2)  Other  plats  for  working  in  common. — Besides  the  ground  which  was  taken 
up  by  the  12  plats  and.  the  paths  between  them,  the  incloaure  contained  space  for 
two  other  purposes. 

(a)  Along  the  south  side  there  is  a  border  about  100  feet  in  length  and  10  in 
width  for  growing  certain  vegetables  which  wQl  not  lend  themselves  readily  to 
separate  treatment  in  the  12  plats,  such  as  asparagus,  marrow  [gourds],  and  sea- 
kale.  Here  too  are  planted  several  pot  herbs,  such  as  thyme,  sage,  marjoram, 
etc.,;and  also  seedlings  to  be  pricked  out  later  in  the  other  plats,  such  as  lettuce, 
celery,  leeks,  sprouts,  and  cabbage. 

(f>)  At  the  east  end  of  the  ground  there  is  space  for  4  plats  of  the  same  size  as 
the  13  others— namely,  30  by  10  feet— in  which  certain  fruit  trees  were  planted, 
including  standard  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  and  also  such  brush  fruit  as  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  raspberries.  Room  is  also  found  for  some  tomatoes,  a  straw- 
berry bed,  and  a  few  herbaceous  flowers,  by  way  of  ornament,  and  some  roses. 
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In  the  northeast  corner  a  small  frame  0  by  4  feet  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  seedlings,  which  might  thus  be  preserved  through  the  \vinter  for  c:«-ly 
spring  planting.  In  these  plats  the  boys  learned  how  to  bad  roi^e  ■■.  to  train  f  .-u°t 
trees,  and  to  make  grafts  in  different  ways. 

Care  of  toola.— The  gronnd  was  inclosed  by  a  barbed-wire  fence,  which  was 
stretched  npon  strong  posts.  Inside  of  this  fence  was  planted  a  privet  hedge,  in 
which  were  set  at  intervals  a  few  trees,  snch  as  poplars,  maple,  birch,  and  ash. 
At  the  gate  of  the  inclosure  a  wooden  hat  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  tools  and  seeds.  It  was  made  of  tarred  boards,  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof.  9 
feet  square,  9  feet  high  at  the  back  and  0  feet  in  front.  The  floor  is  of  brick,  and 
shelves  are  provided.  Each  plat  has  a  set  of  tools  assigned  to  it,  and  each  tool  is 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  plat  to  which  it  belongs.  Each  set  of  tools 
hangs  from  a  peg,  which  is  nambered  to  correspond  with  the  plat  to  which  it 
belong^.  The  boys  are. taught  to  keep  their  tools  scrupuloasly  clean  by  aid  of 
linseed  oil  and  paraffin,  and  to  put  them  away  in  an  orderly  manner  after  using 
them.  The  plat  tools  are  adapted  in  size  to  the  use  of  the  boys,  one  4-inch  Dutch 
hoe;  one  4-lnch  draw  hoe;  one  4-prong  [spading?]  fork;  one  spade  (7  by  11  inches), 
and  one  lOtoothed  rake.  Besides  these  are  other  tools  for  common  use.  to 
wit:  1  besom,  1  mallet,  '2  wheelbarrows,  1  water  can,  3  boat  baskets,  4  lines  CO  feet 
in  length.  The  plans  show  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  which  have  been 
described. 

The  effect  of  good  and  bad  gardening  contrasted.— the  soil  was  originally  of  the 
worst  possible  description,  consisting  of  almost  pure  gravel.  The  boys  hud 
obviously  to  overcome  natural  difficulties.  Cultivation  was  commenced  by  trench- 
ing to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  which  involves  digging  out  three  spits  (to  the  depth  of 
three  spadesaboat);  Stable  manure  was  applied  somewhat  liberally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  The  summer  of  1890  was  very  dry,  but  owing  to  this  "  bastard" 
trenching,  although  there  was  no  artificial  watering,  the  fine  growth  of  the  crops 
in  these  plats,  as  compared  with  the  scanty  growth  in  neighboring  gardens,  where 
there  was  far  less  labor  expended,  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  justissima 
tellus,  for  "  the  honest  earth  well  repaid  all  the  toil.''  The  produce  of  the  gardens 
received  certificates  of  merit  at  more  than  one  horticultural  show.  The  contract 
between  the  results  of  good  and  bad  gardening  forms  a  most  telling  object  lesson, 
and  the  difference  in  the  crops  according  as  the  boys  are  more  or  less  skillful,  or  as 
they  are  careful  or  careless,  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  arrangement  of  the  rows 
of  vegetables  which  cross  the  plats  in  a  straight  line.  In  the  report  of  the  Woburn 
fruit  farm  for  1897  a  method  is  described  of  making  approximate  measurements 
of  the  comparative  loss  of  growth  which  is  due  to  neglect  and  bad  method.  The 
instructor  of  the  Buscombe  School  Gardens,  himself  a  nurseryman,  is  attempting 
to  teach  the  boys  to  practice  the  method  of  measurement  there  described. 

77ie  young  gardeners'  diary  and  account  book. — The  boys  are  taught  to  make 
roagh  notes  on  the  ground,  recording  the  oi>erations  of  each  day,  the  dates  of 
planting  seeds,  and  the  namea  of  the  sorts  selected.  Hints  are  added  to  this 
instruction  as  to  the  distance  between  the  rows  of  plants,  and  also  between  plants 
in  the  row,  and  a  record  is  made  of  the  kind  of  manure  which  is  used  and  other 
matters.  A  daily  record  of  the  weather  is  kept  and  the  amount  of  rainfall 
observed  and  noted.  The  notes  are  afterwards  worked  up  in  a  systematic  form, 
and  ser^'e  as  a  gardener's  diary  of  gn^eat  value  for  future  use  should  the  boys  in 
later  life  do  some  gardening  of  their  own.  A  few  extracts  from  one  of  the  diaries 
are  given: 

March  i5.— Sowing  onion  seed.  White  Spanish  and  Bedfordshire  versus  cham- 
pion. One  row  of  each.  1  foot  apart;  made  drill  about  3  inches  deep.  After 
sowing  the  seed,  raked  the  soil  over  them  and  patted  it  down  with  the  spade. 

March  ^~^— Trenching  and  manuring.  The  brood  beans  and  pease  are  showing 
above  ground. 

March  16,  S3,  and  i'9. — Trenching,  manuring,  and  weeding. 

April  ^. — BHnished  trenching  in  all  the  plats  to-day.    Edging  and  weeding  paths. 
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May  14. — Sowed  one  row  of  cabbage  lettnce  in  the  experimental  plat.  Dreaaed 
the  cabbage  plants  with  fonr  different  kinds  of  artificial  manoi-e,  namely:  Two 
rows  with  nitrate  of  soda,  two  rows  of  nitrate  silicate,  two  rows  with  native 
gnano,  one  row  with  ichtbemic  gaano. 

Each  boy  sold  the  produce  of  his  own  plat,  and  the  money  so  earned  was  brought 
to  the  instructor,  who  received  it  and  entered  the  amount  in  an  account  book, 
reserving  a  separate  page  for  each  plat.  Each  boy  also  kept  an  account  book  of 
his  own,  so  that  he  might  feel  sure  that  he  received  his  proper  share.  The  money 
is  divided,  and  one-half  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  the  next  season, 
while  the  other  half  is  given  to  the  boys  in  proportion  to  their  earnings.  In  this 
way  some  boya  earned  as  much  as  S  shillings  in  the  year,  while  the  average  was 
about  G  shillings. 

In  conclusion,  says  Mr.  Rooper,  I  may  add  that  a  year's  garden  work  had  a 
strikingly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  and  physical  development  of  the  boys 
who  had  thus  done  their  part  to  carry  out  the  somewhat  neglected  instruction  to 
man  to  go  forth  "  and  till  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken." 


[roll  THE  rsE  or  TEACiiEits.] 

No.  23. 

LEAFLET.' 

ON   NATfKE  STUDY. 
ESPECIALJCY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  USB  OP  OIIILDKEN  IK  BCBOOld  IN  RURAL.  DISTRICTS. 


[Prepared  by  the  fucnlty  of  Pardii©  University] 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  FABM  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

[By  Prof.  W.C.  Latta.] 

In  Leaflet  No.  9  Professor  Coulter  told  you  about  a  school  garden.  If  you  have 
acted  on  the  suggestions  of  that  leaflet,  you  are  beginning  to  realize  how  attrac- 
tive, interesting,  and  instructive  snch  a  garden  may  become.  More  than  this, 
you  have  learned  how  easily  and  cheaply  you  can  beautify  the  school  yard  with 
flowers  and  vines. 

■additiokai.  kotbs  to  teachers  concerkiko  the  use  ok  the  nature-study  leaflets. 

It  is  imiwrtant  to  observe  that  very  mnch  of  the  nature  study  by  the  children  must  bo  done 
oat  of  doors  and  in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  many  of  the  schools  will  not  be  in  sesHJou  at 
that  time  of  the  year. 

Such  of  the  leaflets  therefore  as  especially  relate  to  spring  and  summer  work  on  the  ]>art  of 
the  children  should  bo  translated  into  oral  lessons  and  given  by  the  teachers  of  such  schools 
durinf;  the  winter  term.  It  is  quite  apparent  the  leaflets  can  often  be  used  in  this  way  with  but 
few  slight  changes  In  phraseology.  Thus  instead  of  taking  the  children  on  an  excursion  in  May 
to  obaorve  spring  birds,  the  teachers  can  rephrase  the  leaflet  on  that  subject  and  use  it  as  a  basis 
for  a  conversation  with  the  children,  instructing  tliem  how  to  Ijecomo  guud  observers  as  they 
go  almut  and  requesting  them  to  report  the  results  of  their  observations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  term.  These  oral  lessons  should  bring  out  as  mnch  as  possible  the  previous  information 
of  the  children. 

Some  of  the  leaflets,  however,  which  seem  especially  to  relate  to  objects  which  can  bo  observed 
only  in  the  spring,  may  servo  as  models  upon  which  the  teacher  can  construct  exercii^es  adapted 
to  use  in  the  fall  by  substituting  subjects  of  study  which  can  be  readily  fonnd  in  the  later  months 
of  the  year. 

To  emphasize  what  has  already  boon  said  In  the  letter  of  transmittal  it  may  lie  repeated  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  these  leaflets  is  to  suggest  methodt  to  the  teacJiers  rather  than  to  give  them 
information,  and  that  the  most  successful  results  will  bo  obtained  when  teachers  are  able  to 

supplement  tliese  lessons  by  those  of  their  own  coustruction. 

James  U.  Smart. 
PiiEsiDE.NT's  Room,  Purdue  t'sivERSiTY, 

La/ayetic,  Ind.,  ilarch  k,  IIOD 
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In  this  leaflet  I  wish  to  show  ycwi  how  to  hav*  a  ministwe  school  farm,  wbidi 
may  be  made  qnite  as  Interesting  nnd  instractive  as  the  school  garden. 

Bnt  I  fancy  I  bear  you  say,  "  Where  can  we  find  room  for  such  a  £ai-m7  We 
can't  take  it  ont  of  oar  ptaygroand.  It  is  too  small  now."  Yon  are  quite  right. 
Dont  take  any  part  of  yonr  school  yard,  but  persnade  the  school  antborities  to 
provide  a  sm*!!  eaclosiire — at  least  one  rod  by  fo>nr  in  size — just  outside  the  school 
yard.  Doabtless  some  kind-hearted  farmer  who  has  not  forgotten  that  he  was 
once  a  boy  will  let  yon  have  the  ground,  and  then  1  am  sure  yon  can  get  the 
school  board  to  put  a  strong,  close  fence  around  it. 

lu  this  small  enclosure  the  older  boys  can  prepare  the  groond,  plant  the  seeds, 
and  cultivate  the  crops  "by  hand."  Abooit  the  only  tools  you  would  need  for  this 
purpose  would  be  the  spade,  the  hoe,  and  the  rake. 

In  sttch  a  piece  of  ground  yon  could  conduct  a  gre:«t  many  simple  experiments 
with  the  farm  crops.  You  oo-ald  watch  the  process  of  germination,  growth,  fer- 
tilization, and  <lcvelopment  of  grain,  and  you  could  also  note  when,  where,  and 
how  insects  and  fungous  diseases  attack  the  several  crops.  £y  conducting  these 
experiments  yon  wouM  learn  many  interesting  facts  that  would  prove  Tery  helpful 
on  the  farm. 

It  is  not  expected  that  you  would  be  able  to  grow  as  good  crops  as  the  farmer 
can  under  more  favoraWe  conditions.  Yon  must  remember  that  the  chief  object 
of  the  school  farm  is  to  get  knowledge,  which  will,  later  in  life,  heJp  you  to  become 
more  successful  fanners. 

Do  vou  know  how  valuable  knowledge  gained  by  careful  observation  and  exper- 
iment really  is?  Just  this  kiad  of  knowledge  is  conridered  so  valuable  that  our 
Oovemment  expends  aannaliy  nearly  a  million  of  dcdlars  to  maintain  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  the  several  Stat«s  and  Territories  and  in  the  District 
of  Co'.nBibia. 

This  vast  amount  is  expended  in  conducting  and  in  publishing  the  resnlts  of 
experiments  that  will  help  the  termers  to  avoid  mistakes  and  employ  only  the 
best  methods.  By  using  this  experimental  knowledge  the  farmers  of  the  country 
will  be  enabled  to  save  many  times  this  sum. 

A  prominent  farmer  of  ntn'thern  Indiana  estimates  that  the  farmers  in  his 
county  alone  might  have  saved  one  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  last  ten 
years  by  fully  using  the  information  afforded  by  the  experiment  station  and  the 
farmers'  institutes. 

Experiments  faa\-«  shown  that  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat  can  be  effectually 
destroyed  by  simple  treatment  with  hot  wat^T.  If  this  remedy  alone  were  ftiith- 
fully  used  by  all  farmers  whose  wheat  is  affected  it  would  save  them  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  annually  expend  many  thousands  of  dollars  Ux  new 
varieties  of  grain  in  the  belief  that  the  old  varieties  are  "  running  out."  Many 
carefully  conducted  experiments  at  Purdue  University  and  elsewhere  have  clearly 
shown  that  these  varieties  do  not  necessarily  run  ont,  and  that  the  old  and  tried 
sorts,  if  well  carod  for,  will  generally  do  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  new  kinds 
for  which  some  farmers  will  pay  three  or  four  prices. 

The  value  of  the  experiments  which  you  can  conduct  on  a  school  farm  will 
depend  on  what  you  undertake  and  how  you  do  the  work.  If  you  begin  at  the 
wrong  time,  do  the  work  in  a  careless  manner,  or  if  you  fail  to  finish  what  has 
been  well  begun,  your  observations  and  experiments  may  have  very  little  value; 
but  if  you  will  carry  ont  even  the  simplest  kind  of  an  exijeriment  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  careful  manner,  yon  will  surely  gain  some  useful  knowledge.  More 
than  this,  you  wiU  acquire  the  habit  of  systematically  taking  and  recording 
observations  which  will  prove  invaluable  to  you  all  through  life. 

In  order  to  he'p  you,  I  will  suggest  (1)  a  few  very  simple  experiments  that  you 
can  try  in  the  garden  at  home  or  in  some  corner  where  they  would  not  be  dis- 
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tnrbed,  and  ('i)  liow  to  airange  and  manage  a  school  farm,  in  which  you  conld 
join  with  your  schoolmates  in  conducting  a  variety  of  cxi>erlments. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  things  yon  might  do  in  the  garden  at  home  is  to  col- 
lect and  plant  all  the  varieties  of  peas  yon  can  get.  This  might  include  the  Canada 
field  peas,  the  several  kinds  of  garden  peas,  and  the  different  varieties  of  sweet 
peas.  Plant  in  drills,  at  least  one  foot  apart,  dropping  the  seeds  two  or  three  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  Do  all  the  planting  in  one  day  in  the  early  spring,  and  cover 
about  two  inches  deep.  Note  (1)  when  each  kind  "comes  up;"  (2)  the  difference 
between  the  first  or  seed  leaves  and  those  which  follow;  (8)  how  tall  each  kind 
grows:  (4)  when  each  kind  blooms;  (5)  differences  in  the  size,  color,  and  fragrance 
of  the  flowers:  (6)  differences  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  seed  pods  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  pods  produced  on  a  single  plant  of  each  kind;  (7)  when  each  kind  nmtures. 
Yon  will,  of  course,  need  supports  for  the  taller  varieties.  When  each  variety 
comes  into  bloom  it  will  be  interesting  to  carefully  dig  up  one  plant  of  each  kind 
and  examine  the  roots  for  nodules  (little  rounded  enlargements),  which  will  vary 
in  size  from  a  pin  head  to  a  pea.  The  little  colonies  of  microbes  which  live  in 
these  nodules  have  the  singnlar  power  of  capturing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  of  rendering  it  available  for  crops. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  leguminous  plants  (including  peas,  beans,  clovers,  etc. )  have 
this  peculiar  power  of  "fixing"  nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  microsc<q>ic  soil 
microbes,  and  this  is  one  reason  they  are  called  soil-renewing  crops. 

This  experiment  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  interesting  if  made  with  varie- 
ties of  beans  or  com  or  potatoes. 

If  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  these  experiments  at  home  you  desire  (o  join 
with  your  schoolmates  in  making  a  series  of  experiments,  the  school  farm  will 
best  serve  your  purpose.  An  enclosure  1  rod  wide  by  4  long  is  perhaps  as  large 
as  you  can  well  take  care  of  "  by  hand."  In  such  an  enclosure  you  can  lay  o«t  a 
series  of  30  plats,  each  1  yard  square,  for  the  small  grains,  and  another  series, 
each  6  feet  by  7,  for  com,  potatoes,  etc.  The  accompanying  diag^^am,  containing 
haif  the  plats  in  each  series,  shows  how  the  plants  may  be  arranged,  and  indicates 
a'so  the  number  of  hills  or  drills  to  each  plant. 

LIST  OP  expebih£nts.-serie:s  I. 


No.  1.  Wheat  sown  broadcast. 

No.  2.  Wheat  sown  in  drills. 

Nos.  3  and  L  Rj'e  sown  as  Noa.  1  and  2. 

Nos.  6  and  6.  Oats  sown  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  7.>  Two  drills  seed  wheat  covered  i  inch 

tieep  and  two  drills  seed  wheat  covered  1 

inch  deep. 
No.  8.  Two  drills  seed  wheat  covered  2  inches 

deep  and  two  drills  seed  wheat  covered  3 

inches  deep. 
Nos.  9  and  10.  Seed  oats  sown  as  Nos.  7  and  8. 
No.  11.  Two  drills  small  shrunken  seed  wheat 

and  two  drills  larG:e  plnmp  seed  wheat. 
No.  12.  One  drill  seed  wheat  sown  September  1 

to  15,  and  one  drill,  each,  seed  wheat  sown  2, 

4,  and  0  weeks  later. 
No.  13.  Two  drills  seed  wheat,  12  grains  to  each 

drill, and  two  drills  8eedwheat,24  grains  to 

euch  drill. 


No.  14.  Two  drills  seed  wheat,  36  grains  to  each 

drill,  and  two  drills  seed  wheat,  48  grains  to 

each  drill. 
No.  15.  One  drill  seed  oats  sown  March  1  to  15, 

and  one  drill,  each,  seed  oats  sown  2, 4,  and  6 

weeks  later. 
No,  18.  Two  drills  seed  oats,  12  grains  to  each 

drill,  and  two  drills  seed  oats,  24  grains  to  each 

drill. 
No.  17.  Two  drills  seed  oats,  36  grains  to  each 

drill,  and  twodrills  seed  oats,  48  grains  to  each 

drill. 
No.  18.  One  drill,  each,  of  red  clover,  crimson 

clover,  alsike  clover,  and  alfalfa,  sown  aboat 

April  1. 
No.  19.  One  drill  red  clover,  sown  February  15 

to  25,  and  one  drill,  each,  red  clover  sown  2, 4. 

and  6  weeks  later. 
No.  20.  Four  drills  crimson  clover  sown  as  No. 

19. 


SERIES  II. 


No.  1.  Com  in  hills,  3  grains  to  each  hill. 
No.  2.  Corn  in  hills,  4  grains  to  each  hill. 
No.  3.  Corn  in  drills,  6  grains  in  each  drill. 
No.  4.  Corn  in  drills,  8  grains  in  each  drill. 
No.  5.  Corn  in  drills,  12  grains  in  each  drill. 


No.  6.  Com  in  drills,  planted  April  20  to  30. 
No.  7.  Corn  in  drills,  3  sleeks  after  No.  6. 
No.  8.  Corn  in  drills,  4  weeks  after  No.  6. 
No.  9.  Corn  In  drills,  covered  2  inches  deep. 
No.  10.  Com  in  drills,  covered  4  inches  deep. 


'  Sow  20  grains  to  each  drill  of  Nos.  7-12,  inclusive,  and  to  each  drill  of  No.  1.5. 
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The  foliowiag  are  some  of  the  many  other  experiments  yon  might  andertake: 

1.  A  test  of  varieties  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat. 

3.  Treatment  of  seed  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  for  fnngons  diseases. 

3.  Planting  large  and  small  cuttings  of  potatoes. 

4.  Planting  potato  cuttings,  part  with  the  -'eye  "  up  and  part  with  the  eye  doum. 

5.  Planting  tip  and  bntt  kernels  of  corn. 

6.  Planting  sound  and  defective  seed  corn. 

7.  A  test  of  fretiuency  and  depth  of  cultivation  of  corn  or  potatoes. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

I.  Get  advice  from  yonr  elders  as  to  best  time  and  manner  of  doing  the  work. 
a.  As  far  as  possible,  avoid  working  the  ground  when  wet.    This  is  very  impor- 
tant if  the  soil  is  heavy.    In  early  and  late  planting  you  can  not  always  avoid  this. 

3.  Try  to  get  the  soil  well  pulverized  before  planting  or  sowing. 

4.  Each  one  of  the  older  boys  should  have  a  memorandum  book,  in  which  be 
should  draw  a  diagram  of  the  plats,  and  number  each  one  in  both  series. 

5.  Under  the  proper  date  and  number  note  when  and  how  each  plat  is  prepared 
and  planted. 

6.  Treat  the  several  plats  of  a  group  just  alike  in  all  respects  except  the  point 
under  investigation.  To  illustrate:  If  you  want  to  learn  the  effect  of  planting 
seeds  deep  and  shallow,  take  care  that  the  several  plats  in  this  group  are  prepared 
alike,  planted  the  same  day,  with  the  same  kind  of  seed,  the  same  number  of  seeds, 
and  cultivated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner. 

7.  Observe  when  the  seeds  in  each  plat  "come  up,''  the  per  cent  of  seeds  that 
germinate,  how  the  young  plants  look,  etc.,  and  make  carefnl  notes  of  these  and 
other  observations  under  the  proper  numbers  and  dates  in  yonr  memorandum 
book.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of  making  close  observa- 
tions and  carefully  recording  the  same.  Your  teacher  will  show  you  how  to  make 
the  notes  in  your  book. 

8.  From  time  to  time  during  the  season  make  carefnl  observations,  always  com- 
paring the  several  plats  of  the  group  with  each  other,  and  note  in  yonr  book  the 
points  of  interest. 

9.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  the  iirst  appearance  of  rust  on  wheat,  oats,  rye.  and 
corn.  Examine  both  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  leaves.  Note  to  what  extent 
each  variety  is  affected  by  rust. 

10.  Note  what  per  cent  of  smutted  heads  appear  in  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  Be 
very  careful  to  note  the  effect  of  treatment  of  seed  on  the  amonnt  of  smut  present. 

II.  Note  when  and  where  corn  smut  first  makes  its  appearance,  and  whether 
any  varieties  show  more  smutted  stalks  than  others.  Note  how  many  of  the 
smntted  stalks  produce  no  ears.    Extend  yonr  observations  to  the  fields  of  corn 
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near  by.  By  oousting  stalks  m  Hio  field  witb  wad  without  smitt,  «nd  noting  the 
per  cent  of  ears  in  each  lot,  yon  may  leara  how  the  proportion  of  grain  is  affected 
by  smnt. 

12.  If  any  plants  become  sickly  or  die  before  they  mature,  try  to  find  ihe  cause. 
It  is  qnite  Ukely  to  be  the  work  of  some  injnrioas  insect.  If  yon  do  not  look  very 
carefully  the  little  fellows  may  escape  notice.  Prove  that  boys  bare  "sharp 
eyes''  by  finding  and  capturing  the  cnlprits. 

13.  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  continue  operaitions  on  yonr  school  farm  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Six  or  eight  of  yon  can  do  this  by  taking  ' '  turqs  "  on  successive 
weeks.  Why  not  organize  a  school-farm  club  and  elect  one  of  the  older  boys 
director  of  experimeHts?  If  no  one  of  the  scholars  feels  competent  to  take  charge 
of  the  experiments,  invite  some  wide-awake,  progressive  young  fanner  of  the 
neighborhood  to  act  as  director.  Yonr  teacher  will  cheerfully  aid  you  to  organize 
and  conduct  su^  a  clnb.  Yon  <x>nld  meet  each  fortnight  at  the  st-hoolhouse  and 
compaTe  notes  and  observations.  You  would  find  such  a  clnb  both  interesting 
and  profitable. 

14.  In  performing  the  exx>eriment8  many  puzzling  questions  will  arise  as  to  prin- 
ci  pies  and  methods  of  cropping.  If  your  school  farm  does  not  give  you  the  answers, 
consult  the  other  leaflets  of  this  series.  Consult  also  your  teacher,  parents,  and 
others,  and  ii  you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  write  to  me,  and  1  will  try  to  give  you 
the  desired  information.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  will  be 
especially  pleased  to  lucre  yon  repcnrt  anything  of  interest  in  connection  with  yonr 
school  farm. 


[FOR  THE  USE  OP  TKACBEUB.] 

No.  2, 
LEAFLET 

OK  NAIVRE  BTCDX. 

ESPECIALLV  ADAPTED  TO  THE  USE  OK  CUm)REN  IN   SCHOOLS  IK  RUKAI.  DISTRICTS. 


XPrepared  by  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University.] 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOLIAGE  LEAF. 

[By  Prof.  Staki-ey  Coiti.tek.] 

The  materials  for  "  nature  "  study  are  the  noarest  and  most  ccMispicnous  natural 
objects.  These  malerials  necessarily  differ  with  the  locality,  with  the  seasons,  even 
from  day  to  day.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  almost  every  locality  the 
greater  part  of  these  studies  will  be  connected  with  plant  forms.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  very  appai«Dt.  Plants  are  living  things  and  life  appeals  to  the  child. 
The  material  for  the  studies  is  oonvenient  and  abundant.  Plants  have  a  fixed 
position,  allowing  the  effect  of  varying  conditions  to  be  readily  seen  and  under- 
stood. The  life  cycle  is  so  short  that  all  of  its  phases  may  be  observed  in  a  single 
school  year.  Beyond  this  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  plants  stand  as  the  visible 
sign  ot  the  agricultural  capacity  of  any  region,  giving  us  direct  report  of  the 
character  of  its  soil  and  climate;  ihtit  they  are  intermediaries  between  unorgan- 
ized matter  and  animal  forms,  and  that  they  have  profound  economic  importance 
not  merely  in  furnishing  food  stuffs,  but  also  in  some  of  their  forms,  in  absolutely 
conditioaisg  paUic  health.    It  is,  however,  because  of  their  abundance  and  rela- 
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tive  ease  of  preservation  in  any  desired  condition  that  plant  torms  mnst  natnrally 
furnish  the  material  for  a  larga  pwt  of  nature  studies. 

The  flowering  plants  are  evidently  the  most  conspicuous  plant  forms  in  any 
region,  and  of  these  the  foliage  leaf  is  the  most  conspicuous  part.  From  the  ear- 
liest spring,  when  it  begins  to  unfold  its  blade  of  delicate  green,  until  it  falls 
clothed  in  autumnal  brilHance,  it  is  the  dominating  feature  of  the  plant.  For 
this  reason  this  leaflet  is  intended  to  suggest  how  the  foliage  leaf  may  be  nsed  as 
an  object  for  nature  study  in  such  a  way  that  all  work  done  will  have  a  definite  ' 
purpose  and  an  equally  definite  value. 

Foliage  leaves  are  so  variant  in  general  api>earance,  in  position,  in  size  and  gen- 
eral outline,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  determine  what  characters  are  common  to 
all  snch  organs.  The  following  general  characters  will  be  found  to  apply  to  all 
foliage  leaves  however  diverse  they  may  be  in  appearance: 

1.  The  foliage  leaf  is  a  lateral  organ  of  the  stem.  It'is  found  upon  no  other  pai-t 
of  the  plant  body. 

2.  The  foliage  leaf  is  diaracteristieaUy  green,  dne  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll, 
which  is  develojjed  only  in  the  presence  of  snnligfat. 

8.  The  foliage  leaf  is  an  expanded  organ,  gi\ing  the  greatest  possiMe  surface 
exposure  to  light  and  atmospheric  conditions.  Other  parts  of  the  plants  are  mass 
structures,  not  surfaces. 

It  is  very  evident  from  these  common  characters  that  the /oKagre  leaf  is  an  organ 
adapted  for  the  light  relation.  The  value  of  this  conception  of  the  foliage  leaf  in 
natnre  studies  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Its  application  readily  and  clearly 
explains  peculiarities  of  form,  of  position,  of  lobing,  and  the  great  mass  of  adapta- 
tions characteristic  of  plants  growing  under  differing  conditions.  It  explains  in 
a  general  way  plant  outlines,  and  will  be  found  to  render  clear  many  apparently 
puzzling  conditions. 

Before  illustrating  the  above  points  specifically,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  worlt  of  the  leaf.    This  work  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads: 

1.  Transpiration,  or  the  interchanges  of  moisture  between  the  interior  of  the 
plant  and  the  external  air.  The  r^nlt  of  transpiration,  which  is  after  all  appar- 
ently little  else  than  evaporation,  is  to  aid  in  the  transfer  to  the  leaves  of  the 
nutrient  water  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  roots. 

2.  Respiration,  or  breathing.  Those  gaseous  interchanges  between  the  plant 
and  the  air  tiuongfa  which  oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the  plant  and  carbon  dioxide 
returned  to  the  air. 

3.  Carbon  fixation,  or  those  processes  through  which,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  carbon  dioxide  taken  from  the  air  is  broken  down,  the  carbon  being  retained 
and  built  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  while  a  portion  at  least  of  the  oxygen  is 
returned  to  the  air. 

4.  Photo-syntax,  or  those  processes  through  which,  nuder  the  influence  of  the 
light,  the  crude  food  materials  derived  from  soil  and  air  are  transformed  into  sub- 
stances suited  to  the  needs  of  the  plant. 

While  for  the  purposes  of  this  leaflet  only  one  of  these  uses,  that  of  transpira- 
tion, will  be  considered,  the  others  have  been  given  to  show  how  essential  the  light 
relation  is  to  the  foliage  leaf  if  it  accomplish  its  assigned  work.  The  foliage  leaf 
then  is  not  merely  an  ornamental  appendage  to  the  jilant,  its  various  peculiarities 
being  considered  as  the  result  of  chance,  but  a  working  organ  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  most  important  duties  in  the  individual  life  of  the  plant. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  light  relation  is  secured. 
One  of  the  forms,  often  seen,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  is  that  known  as  the 
"rosette"  arrangement.  The  foliage  leaves  are  apparently  arranged  radially, 
lying  flat  npon  the  ground,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  stem,  seeming  at  first  glance 
quite  unlike  organs  for  light  relation.  Common  plants  with  this  arrangement 
are  the  mullein  and  plantain.    If  the  leaves  in  this  arrangement  are  without 
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leafstalks,  it  will  be  found  that  in  almost  every  case  they  are  broader  at  the  apex 
than  at  the  base,  a  form  which  in  definitional  botanies  is  known  as  spatalate.  The 
snccessive  circles  of  leaves  as  they  arise  from  the  center  are  progressively  shorter, 
the  broader  portions  at  the  apex  fitting  into  the  spaces  left  between  the  narrowed 
bases  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  circle.  If  the  whole  rosette  be  looked  at  from 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  lower  leaves  is  shaded  by 
those  above,  each  leaf,  by  its  peculiar  form,  and  the  regularly  diminishing  size  of 
the  leaves  of  succeeding  circles,  being  brought  into  the  most  perfect  light  condition. 

In  the  case  of  the  plantain,  where  leafstalks  are  present,  the  same  condition  is 
brought  about  by  the  progressive  shortening  of  the  leafstalk  from  the  lower  to 
the  npper  circles  of  leaves.  It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  the  **  rosette*'  arrange- 
ment is  a  device  for  securing  the  light  relation  on  the  part  of  plants  with  reduced 
stems. 

Material  for  illustration:  Common  j)/an<atn,  earlier  leaves  of  mt<//em,  she2)herd'B 
purse,  dandelion. 

Taking  the  cases  where  leaves  are  fonnd  upon  a  well-developed  stem,  the  most 
casnal  examination  will  show  device  after  device  for  securing  proper  light  rela- 
tions. So  evident  are  they  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail,  almost 
every  species  of  plant  furnishing  its  own  solution  to  the  problem.  If  an  ordinary 
erect  stem  is  looked  at  from  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  a 
series  of  fairly  distinct  ranks.  The  n  amber  of  these  ranks  is  important,  since  it 
has  a  direct  relation  to  leaf  form.  The  greater  the  number  of  ranks  the  narrower 
the  leaves.  The  smaller  the  number  of  ranks  the  broader  the  leaves.  Facts  evi- 
dently explained  by  our  conception  of  the  leaf  as  the  organ  of  light  relation. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  leaf-bearing  stem  has  been  erect  If  by 
any  chance  or  by  the  necessities  of  growth  it  should  change  from  the  erect  to 
the  horizontal  position,  it  is  evident  that  to  secure  proper  light  relations  the  leaf 
position  most  also  change.  Comparisons  of  leaf  positions  upon  erect  and  hori- 
zontal stems  taken  from  the  same  plant  will  prove  of  gn^eat  value  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  that,  above  all  other  things,  the  leaf  must  have  light  exposure. 

Material  for  illustration:  Erect  and  horizontal  stems  of  elm,  maple,  linn,  oak, 
apple,  peach,  cherry,  catnip,  wild  pinks,  honeysuckle,  or  of  any  plant  that  may  be 
growing  near  at  hand. 

I  have  considered  as  yet  only  cases  in  which  the  leaves  were  entire,  or  with 
unbroken  margins,  since  these  furnished  the  simplest  illustrations.  In  the  case 
of  lobed  or  dissected  leaves,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  In  the  simpler 
forms  of  lobed  leaves,  the  lobing  is  evidently  a  device  to  prevent  the  shading  of 
underlying  leaves.  If  you  recall  the  ordinary  ivy,  with  its  sharply  angled  leaves, 
almost  geometrical  in  their  regularity,  this  fact  will  be  evident.  If  a  growing  tip 
of  this  plant,  as  it  clings  to  the  wall,  be  carefully  flattened  down  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  leaves  fit  into  each  other  so  accurately  by  means  of  these  angles  that  on 
the  one  hand  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  shading,  and  on  the  other  there  is 
scarcely  any  space  unoccupied  by  the  leaf.  Such  accurate  fitting  of  leaves  when 
brought  to  a  common  plane  produce  what  is  known  as  leaf  "  mosaics,'' which 
simply  serve  to  again  prove  that  the  leaf  is  the  organ  of  light  relation.  Where 
the  leaves  are  much  dissected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  ragweed,  there  is  the 
same  arrangement  in  ranks,  the  same  arrangement  of  leaves  in  different  planes  as 
in  the  case  of  the  entire  leaf,  but  as  a  rule  zA  marked  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
leaves  as  we  pass  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  plant,  the  constant  shifting  of 
the  parts  of  the  dissected  leaf  and  the  possible  play  of  light  through  the  openings 
between  the  leaf  parts  being  sufficient  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  underlying 
leaf  from  being  continuously  shaded. 

Material  for  illustration:  Ivy,  geratiium,  star  citcumber,  begonia,  common  mal- 
low, ragweed,  or  any  plant  with  lobed  or  dissected  leaves. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  leaf  form  largely  determines  the  outline  of  the  plant. 
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taken  as  a  whole.  Let  ns  return  to  the  mullein  for  a  moment.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  leaves  are  entire,  the  lower  ones  being  the  largest  and  standing 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  As  the  summit  is  approached  the  leaves 
become  g^adaally  smaller,  and  at  the  same  time  more  closely  appressed  to  the 
stem,  until  at  the  extreme  summit  they  are  much  reduced  and  nearly  parallel  to 
the  stem.  This  arrangement,  so  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  shading 
of  lower  leaves,  serves  to  give  to  the  whole  plant  a  general  pyramidal  outline,  a 
form  characteristic  of  simple  plants  with  entire  leaves.  In  the  case  of  the  rag- 
weed, on  the  other  band,  since  there  is  no  diminntion  in  size  of  the  upper  leaves, 
the  general  outline  of  the  plan  is  cylindrical,  a  form  characteristic  of  plants  with 
divided  or  disjected  leaves. 

It  is  evident  that  in  genuine  nature  work  the  foliage  leaf  is  to  be  studied  from  a 
new  view  point.  It  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  frame  upon  which  to  hang  definitions 
as  t3  form  and  marg^in,  apex  and  blade,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  a  working  organ 
charged  with  important  duties  which  can  only  be  successfully  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  light.  In  this  view  all  peculiarities  of  position  and  form  and 
Btmcture  are  but  devices  for  enabling  the  leaf  to  properly  accomplish  its  work. 
The  main  question  in  every  case  concerning  the  foliage  leaf  is,  "  How  is  the  light 
relation  secured?" 

Beforo  considering  specifically  how  the  view  of  the  fo'-iagc  leaf  as  the  or^an  of 
light  relation  serves  to  explain  many  so-called  adaptations  to  meet  special  condi- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  touch  very  briefly  upon  the  relation  of  plants  to  the  soil. 
It  is  evident  that  by  far  the  grreater  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant  is  derived  from 
the  soil.  It  is  also  plain  from  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  plant  that 
this  food  must  be  taken  up  in  the  form  of  a  watery  solution.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  amoant  of  water  in  the  soil  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  food 
supply  of  the  plant,  and  serves,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one  factor  to  deter- 
mine its  structural  features.  Indeed,  this  mati«r  of  the  available  water  of  the 
soil  is  of  snch  great  import  that  it  determines  largely  not  merely  the  external 
form  of  the  plant,  but  also  modifies  in  a  marked  way  its  minute  structure. 

Based  upon  this  dependence  of  plants  upon  and  their  relation  to  water,  the 
plants  of  any  given  region  may  be  separated  into  three  groups,  each  showing 
adaptive  arrangements  to  fit  it  for  its  pSuce  in  nature: 

1.  Water-loving  plants,  or  those  plants  which  liv3  either  wholly  or  partly  in 
water,  or  else  grow  in  very  wet  soil,  where  the  water  percentage  is  80  or  above. 
This  is  an  extreme  form  of  vegetation,  and  the  number  of  species  of  plants  in  this 
class  in  Indiana  is  relatively  small.  Technically  snch  plants  are  known  as 
Hydrophytes. 

2.  Dry  soil  or  desert  plants,  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  water-loving 
plants.  These  plants  grow  in  dry  soil  and  atmosphere,  the  water  content  of  the 
soil  being  below  10  per  cent  at  its  minimum.  Such  plants  are  known  as 
Xerophyten. 

3.  Intermediate  plants,  or  those  adapted  to  medium  conditions  of  moisture  in 
air  and  soil.  Snch  plants  are  known  as  Mesophytes,  and  constitute  the  Inrger 
portion  of  our  native  flora. 

While  these  differing  soil  conditions  modify  the  structure  of  the  entire  plant, 
we  wish  at  this  time  to  consider  only  their  effect  upon  the  leaf.  It  is  plain  t'lat 
when  a  plant  lives  in  an  extremely  dry  soil  the  water  lost  by  transpiration 
can  be  replaced  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  that  if  no  check  were  placed  upon 
transpiration  the  available  water  in  the  soil  would  soon  be  exhausted  and  the 
plant  would  die.  On  the  other  hand,  when  plants  live  in  the  water  or  in  a  soil 
rich  in  water,  the  losses  from  transpiration,  however  great,  can  be  easily  replaced. 
As  the  foliage  leaf  is  the  chief  organ  of  transpiration,  the  most  evident  adapta- 
tions to  control  the  process  occur  in  it. 
Ei>  98 100 
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Iiet  ns  conoidsr  in  what  waiys  tnmspiizsticML  may  be  cfaeckad,  and  tiies  ac«  if  bgr 
Ks  applicatieiii  of  these  faete  tbe  foliage  leaf  wiU  not  tisU  to  oa  tixe  tborj  of  the 
water  capacity  of  the  soilr 

1.  Tramc^cration  nay  her  checked  by  rednciag  the  aize  of  the  faUage  teaf. 
Mochi  leas  water  will  be-  evaporated  iik  a  given  time  f looi  a  vesael  with  tea  sqnaae 
inches  of  ezpoeed  sarf aoe  than  front  one  with  a  surface  ezpoanre  mf  one  hnadxad 
sqinare  inches.  So,  much  less  transpiration  will  take  place  from  a  small  Iraf  than 
from  a  large-  one.  Think  of  the  leares  ef  the  water  lily,  of  the  sptstter  dock,  of 
the  akank  cabha^,  iodaed  of  any  water  or  manh  plant  with  which  yon  are 
faioiliar,  and  compare  them  as  to  size  with,  leaves  of  the  gc^en-roda  or  the  nud- 
lein  or  any  familiar  plant  living  in  a  dry  soil.  Yon  will  see  at  ooee  a.  marked  caa- 
trast.  In  tropieal  regions,  where  water  is  abundant  both  ia  soil:  and  air,  the  foli- 
age leaTee  are  very  larga^  bo*  as  we  C3me  into  the  temipeiate  regions  th*  leaves 
are  reduced  ia  siae  until  finally  in  desert  or  arctic  regions  they  are  so  redaced  that 
they  almost  lose  the  semblanee  ef  foliage  leaves. 

2.  Transpiaration  nmy  be  ehaeked  by  redacing  the  number  of  leaves.  It  yoa  can 
recall  any  p^nt,  say  a  wild  rose,  and  compare  one  growing  in  moist  soil  with  one 
growing  in  dry  soil,  yoa  will  at  once  see  how  often  nature  auikee  use  <rf  this  device 
to  prevent  damage  by  excessive  transpiration  and  to  fit  the  plant  to  meet  its  coadi- 
tions.  Aad  in  this  way,  also,  the  leaf  tells  as  of  the  water  content  of  the  soil.  Ton 
know  farmers  and  gardeners  say  that  in  wet  weather  their  plants  all  run  to  leaf, 
which  only  means  that  no  cheek  need  be  placed  upon  transpiration, 

3.  Tranapiratioamaybeeheekedby  tAt<cicm»grtAeottf<!rtcn//of  the  leaf.  If  yoa 
compare  a  leaf  of  a  plant  grcmriag  in  dry  soil  with  that  of  one  growing  in  very 
moist  soil,  the  former  will  in  alatost  every  case  have  the  thicker  and  tougher  outer 
covering.  This  is  one  of  natnre's  favorite  devices  for  checking  traaspiratien,  and 
yoa  can  scarcely  examine  a  leaf  taken  from  a  plant  growing  in  dry  soil  which  will 
not  show  i*  aad  at  the  same  time  tell  to  yoa  the  character  of  the  aoH  as  to  its  water 
capacity. 

4.  Transpiration  may  be  cheeked  by  the  leaves  having  a  coveriitg  of  hairs.  This 
also  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  nature.  The  common  mullein  is  a  familiar  exam- 
pleof  thismethodof  controlling  transpiration.  Thisof  conrseisnot  theonly  useof 
hairs,  as  may  be  shown  in  some  future  leaflet,  but  it  is  one  of  their  important  usee. 

There  axe  other  methods  of  checking  transpiration,  but  we  are  only  concerned 
with  those  which  are  readily  apparent  aa-d  can  be  used  in  nature  work. 

If  we  compare,  then,  the  foliage  leaves  of  plants  growing  under  dry  conditions 
with  those  of  water-loving  plants,  the  following  facts  are  apparent: 

1.  The  leaves  are  relatively  small. 

2.  The  leaves  are  often  fewer  in  number. 

3.  The  outer  covering  of  the  leaf  is  thicker. 

i.  The  leaves  are  often  clothed  with  hairs,  which  in  water-loving  plants  are 
almost  always  wanting. 

The  intermediate  plants  show  almost  all  conceivable  variations  between  these 
e.'ctreiaes  and  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  changes  in  soil  and  air  mois- 
ture,  recording  these  changes  in  corresponding  leaf  modifications.  The  differences 
in  many  cases  in  plants  of  the  same  species  growing  under  differing  conditions  are 
so  marked  as  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  distinct  species,  when  the  plant  was 
merely  trying  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  soil. 

It  is  not  wise,  in  these  studies,  tO'  press  the  work  upon  a  single  feature  too  fas. 
Continued  application  is  an  acquirement  of  age.  The  endeavor  hae  been  to  c^ 
atteutien  to  a  few  points  which  may  suggest  to  the  teacher  how  to  use  the  foliage 
leaf  in  nature  work. 

Similar  studies,  using  some  other  one  of  the  leaf  functions  as  a  basis,  will  doubt- 
less suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher  as  this  work  progresses.  Some  of  these  may 
be  treated  in  future  leaflets  should  this  one  prove  to  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State. 
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ITho- teacfaer- ia  the  country  aehool  has  hare  tbe  gteabest  advantage  over  the 
teacher  in  the  city.  GtotEs-  laberstDries-  are  infinitely,  more  complete  andr  more 
enggesttve  thaOiman's,  and.eameet,.honMt  work  in.  these  lines  will  deveiopin  the 
pnpil  habits  of  observation  which  will  not  only  be  of  tonpoiacy.  valne  but  will  be 
a  permaoenfc  poBswsioiii 

XBTHOIS  OF  PRBBBNTATIOR. 

1.  Develop  general  characters  of  leaf  (p.  S). 

This  may  be  done  by  bringing  in  abundant  material  represanting  difEwmtt  plant 
forms.  Some  of  tbe  plants  should  be  entirei  lowing  root  as  wdl  aa  stem;  Have 
the  pupils  tell  what  part  of  the  plant  is  stem,  wh^  part  is- leaf ,  andi  what^part  is 
root.  This  develops  easily  and  natnnally  the  potition.  at  the  leaf;  The  oolor  of 
the  leaf  can  now  be  considered  and.  this  followed  bjt  theleaC  as  aflat  organ  or 
surface.  ItelLthe  pupil  to  bring  to  the  school  any  plania  in.  whioh.tha  leaives  are 
riot  upon  the  stem,  are  not  green,  and.  are -not  eapanded-sunfaoes.  9nch  exceptions 
will  be  found,  but  so  rarely  that  the-  general  cfaaraotem  given  will  be  seen,  to  be 
the  rule,. 

2.  ArrangemetU  of  leaves. toprevent  shading, 

(a)  Take  soma  simple  case,  as  the  maple,,  the  elm^,  the  mulberry,,  or  Indeed 
almost  any  form  with  simple  and  entire  leaves,  being. caeefol  to  select  erect  sterna. 
The  specimens  shonld  be  fresh,  or  the  wilting  of  the  laayes  may  obscure  tbe- real 
ralatious.  Ask  if  the  successive  leaves  as  you  paas,  faom  base  to  top  of  the  twig 
are  directly  over  each  other.  Does  this  arrangement  prevent  the  shadingof  the 
lower  leaves  by  those  above?  By  abundant  material  of  these  smpla  forms  have 
the  child  see  the  different  ways  in.  which  this  shading  is  prevented. 

In  most  ca£es  it  may  be  necessary  to  suggest  to  theohild  to  look,  at  the  speoimeu 
from  above  and  not  from. the  side.. 

(b)  Take  horizontal,  stems  of  the  forms  studied  under  (a),  and  have  the  child 
report  upon  the  very  apparent,  diffieranoes  in.  arrangement  Ask  why  this-  differ- 
ence Qccuxa.  If  the  answer  does  notsuggest  itself  to  tbechildren.,  repeat  tiie  work 
under  (a)and  (b),  using  different  forms.  Be  careful  not  to.sngsest  the  explana- 
tion, but  allow  the  pupil  to  work  it  out,  even  though  it  seems  to  takea  long.  time. 

(£)  Tako  the  earlier  leaves  of  the  mullein,  iho.plantain,  the  ahapherd'a  purse,  or 
the  dandelion.  Work  out  first  the  "rosette"'  arrangement.  Then  lead  up  to 
various  arrangements  for  preventing  shading.  In  the  hands  of  the  skillful  teacher 
this  should  not  be  a  difiiciilt  task. 

(d)  The  case  of  lobed  and  dissected  leaves  had  perhaps  better  be  illustrated  by 
the  teacher.  The  common  ivy,  star  encumber,  or  any  convenient  plant  with  lobed 
or  angled  leaves  will  be  found  suitable. 

3.  The  general  form  of  the  plant  as  determined  by  the  leaf. 

(a)  To  show  pyramidal  form  of  simple  plants  with  entire  leaves,  take  the  com- 
mon mullein,  the  shepherd's  purse,  or  any  plant  growing  in  your  region  having 
entire  leaves.  Have  lines  drawn  from  the  tip  of  top  leaf  to  the  tip  of  bottom  leaf. 
What  is  the  shape  of  resulting  figure? 

(b)  To  show  cylindrical  form  of  plants  with  dissected  leaves,  take  the  ragweed, 
or  any  form  easily  obtained,. and  proceed  aa  in  (a).  In  both  cases  plants  of  as 
many  kinds  as  possible  should  be  examined,  in  order  that  the  plant  form  as  deter- 
mined by  the  leaf  may  be  seen  to  be  the  rule  and.  not  merely  a  chance  outline. 
Plants  in  which  branching  does  not  occur,  or  in  which  it  is  very  simple,  should 
be  chosen,  as  branches  complicate  the  plant  outline  and  render  this  point  more 
difficult  to  work  out  satisfactorily. 

4.  The  leaf  as  indicating  differing  soil  conditions. 

(a)  Select  any  water  or  marsh  plants  with  entire  or  nearly  entire  leaves.  Suit- 
able forms  are  water  lily,  spatter  dock,  arrow  leaf,  skunk  cabbage,  or  marsh 
marigold.  Hiave  them  examined  with  reference  to  size,  toughness,  and  thickness 
of  outer  covering  of  leaf,  and  presence  or  absence  of  hairs. 
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(6)  Select  forms  of  plants  loving  dry  groand,  sach  as  the  golden-rods,  mnatards, 
some  of  the  smartweeds,  indeed,  any  form  growing  in  dry  soil,  whether  its  name 
is  known  or  not.  Examine  as  to  same  points  as  in  (a).  Compare  ccAditions 
found  in  (a)  with  those  in  (b). 

(c)  Take  some  single  form,  snch  as  the  wild  rose,  which  you  find  growing  in 
moist  soil,  intermediate  soil,  and  dry  soil.  Note  changes  in  leaf  sice,  leaf  number, 
character  of  outer  covering,- and  presence  or  absence  of  hairs  in  specimens  grow- 
ing in  these  different  conditions. 

5.  Experimental  work. 

(1)  To  show  necessity  of  light  for  the  development  of  leaf  green. 

(a)  Take  two  plants,  equally  vigorous,  and  place  them  in  pots.  Keep  one  in 
the  sunlight,  the  other  in  the  dark.  Let  all  other  conditions  be  identical.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  what  differences  are  noticeable  in  the  plants? 

(6)  Shade  a  portion  of  a  vigorously  growing  leaf  by  covering  with  a  piece  of 
pasteboard.  The  pasteboard  may  be  held  in  place  by  pins  passed  vertically  through 
it  and  the  leaf,  the  small  wounds  made  by  the  pins  not  producing  any  injurious 
effects.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  remove  pasteboard  and  note  results. 
Elxpose  the  previously  covered  portion  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  few  days  and 
note  results.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  interest  may  be  added  by  cutting  the 
shading  pasteboard  into  various  patterns. 

(2)  To  show  that  leaf  green  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
Continue  experiment  1  (a)  for  two  or  three  weeks.    Note  differences  in  size 

and  vigor  of  plants. 

(3)  To  show  effect  of  soil  moisture  upon  plants. 

Take  vigorous  seedlings  of  Indian  com,  beans,  i>eas,  or  any  rapidly  g^rowing 
plant  and  place  in  pots.  Subject  one  plant  to  drought  by  withholding  moisture 
from  it,  g^ve  to  the  other  abundant  water,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  drown 
the  plant.    Note  the  results  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  weeks. 

These  suggestions  are  made  not  as  laboratory  directions,  but  merely  as  indications 
to  the  honest  teacher  of  methods  by  which  information  may  be  secured  from 
nature  itself  without  the  intervention  of  text-books.  Suggestions  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  the  teacher  to  find  new  meaning  in  that  very  common  thing,  the 
foliage  leaf,  and  through  this  to  give  him  the  power  to  advance  to  a  clearer  and 
fuller  interpretation  of  the  life  about  him. 
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HOW  A  CANDLE  BURNS.' 

[By  Oeoroi  W.  Cavahauob.] 

I.  Oxygen. 

Light  the  candle  and  place  it  upon  a  piece  of  blotting  paper. 

Qties.  What  do  you  see  burning? 

Ans.  The  candle;  or  the  wick  and  wax  (or  tallow). 

'  To  the  Teacher: 

This  is  the  second  of  a  proposed  series  of  leaflets  designed  to  suggest  methods  of  presenting 
nature  study  upon  commonplace  subjects.    This  is  a  new  field  of  effort  for  the  College  of  Agrl- 
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Ques.  Is  anything  burning  besides  the  candle? 

The  answer  will  probably  be  "  no."  Well,  let  us  see.  Place  the  lamp  chimney 
over  the  lighted  candle,  and  partly  cover  the  top  by  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  as  in 
Fig.  1.').  Ask  the  pnpils  to  observe  and  describe  how  the  flame  goes  out;  1.  e..  that 
it  is  gradnally  extingaished  and  does  not  go  ont  instantly. 

Ques.  Why  did  the  flame  go  ont? 

The  probaUe  answer  will  be,  "Becanso  there  was  no  air."  (If  there  was  no  air 
within  the  chimney,  some  coold  have  entered  at  the  top.)  Place  a  conplc  of 
pencils  beside  the  relighted  candle  and  on  them  the  chimney  as  in  Fig.  16. 


Fio.  IS.— The  teglnniiiK  of  the 
experiment. 


Fio.  16.— Snpplying  air  nndemeath 
the  chimney. 


,  and  we  therefore  look  npon  the  methods  as  largely  experimental.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  Interesting  children  in  country  life.  Ton  can  give  ns  many  sngges- 
ticns,  and  we  should  like  a  free  expression  of  yonr  opinions  and  experiences.  It  should  be  boHie 
in  mind  that  the  object  of  these  lessons  is  not  to  impart  direct  and  specific  information,  but  to 
train  the  cliild  ia  the  powers  of  seeing  and  inquiring.  The  teacher  ahonid  keep  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  closely  fixed  npon  the  experiments,  asking  him  to  describe  everything  which  be  sees, 
Reqviiv  th»t  the  pnpil  see  all  that  Is  specified  in  this  leaflet,  and  endeavor  to  lead  him  on  to  see 
things  which  are  not  here  described.  Once  the  Inqnlry  is  started,  yon  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
conduct  other  similar  experiments  from  time  to  time.  If  questions  come  up  which  you  can  not 
answer,  write  them  to  us  and  we  may  bo  able  to  help  yon. 

We  suggest  that  yon  ask  your  pupils  to  write  short  compositions  upon  these  lessons  and  to 
make  sketches  of  the  observations,  and  tliat  yon  send  us  some  of  these  from  time  to  time  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  how  the  experiment  is  working.  We  do  not  care  for  the  best  essays 
a!»ne.  but  simply  the  average.  The  suggestions  which  we  obtain  from  teachers  will  aid  us 
greatly  in  the  preparation  of  future  leaflets.  We  should  particularly  appreciate  suggestions  iis 
totho  most  useful  subjects  to  be  taken  up  in  these  tracts. 

The  materials  neaded  for  this  exercise  are,  a  piece  of  candle  about  2  inches  long,  a  lamp 
chimney  (one  with  a  plane  top  is  best),  a  piece  of  white  crockery  or  window  glass,  a  piece  of  fine 
wire  about  0  inches  long,  a  bit  oF  quick  lime  about  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  some  matches. 
All  of  these,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  quick  lime,  can  be  obtained  in  any  household.  If 
you  perform  the  experiment  requiring  the  lime,  be  sure  that  yon  start  with  a  fresh  piece  of 
qnicdc  or  stone  lime,  which  can  be  had  of  any  lime  or  cement  dealer.  Unring  the  performance 
of  the  following  simple  experiments  ask  yonr  pupils  to  describe  to  you  what  they  see  yon  do  at 
each  step.  The  questions  inserted  in  the  text  ase  offered  merely  as  suggestions  in  the  developing 
of  the  desired  ideas..  The  answers,  which  are  intended  only  for  the  teacher,  are  those  which  it 
Is  desired  shall  be  given  by  the  pupils. 
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Qites.  What  is  the  difference  between  die  way  iu  which  the  cradle  bnms  now 
and.before  the  chimney  was- placed  over-it? 

Ans.  It  ffickeiB  or  dances  abont  more. 

Queti.  What  makes  boys  and  girla  feel  like  dancing  about  when  they  go  out;  from 
a  warm  schoolroom? 

Ans.  The  fresh  air. 

Que«.  What  makes  the  flame  danoo  or  fiicdne  when  the  chimney  is  raised  by  the 
pencils? 

Atis.  Becaose  it  gets  frash.  air  anderthe  chimney. 

Repeat  the  first  experiment,  in  which  the  flame  grows  gradually  smaller  till  it 
is  extinguished. 
■  Ques.  Why  now  does  the  flame  die  oat? 

Ans.  Because  it  bad  no  fresh  air. 

Qties.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  have  fresh  air  in  order  to  keep  a  flame  burning? 

Ans.  Yes;  since  otherwise  the  candle  would  continue  to  bum  until  it  is  all 
used  up. 

To  prove  this  further,  let  the  candle  be  relighted.  Place  the  chimney  over  it. 
now  having  the  top  completely  closed  by  a  piece  of  paper.  Have  ready  a  lighted 
splinter  or  match,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  candle  is  extinguished^  remove  th3  paper 
from  the  chimney  top  and  thrust  in  the  lighted  splinter. 

Ques.  Why  does  the  light  on  the  splinter  go  out? 

Ans.  Because  there  is  no  fresh  air  inside  the  chimney. 

QiicH.  What  became  of  the  freshness  that  was  in  the  air? 

Ans.  It  was  destroyed. by  the  burning  candle. 

Evidently  thwe  is  some  decided  difference  between  fresh  air  and  air  from  which 
the  freshness  hag  been  burned,  since  a  flame  can  continue  to  burn  only  in  air  that 
has  the  quality  known  as  freshness.  This  quality  in  fresh  air  is  due  to  a  gas  which 
nas  the  name  of  oxygen,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  letter  O. 

Ques.  Why  was  the  splinter  put  out  instantly,  while  the  candle  flame  died  out 
gradually? 

Atis,  When  the  splinter  was  thrust  in,  the  air  had  no  freshness  or  oxygen  at  all, 
while  when  the  candle  was  placed  under  the  chimney  it  had  whatever  oxygen  was 
originally  in  the  air  within  the  chimney. 

Endeavor  to  have  this  point  clearly  understood:  That  the  candle  did  not  go  out 
as  long  as  the  air  bad  any  oxygen  and  that  the  splinter  was  extingnished  imme- 
diately because  there  was  no  oxygen  Wt.  Bright  the  candle.  Our  second. ques- 
tion may  now  be  repeated: 

Ques.  Is  anything  else  burning  besides  the  candle? 

An.H.  Yes;  the  oiygen  of  the  air. 

When,  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  air^  and  consequently  of  oxygen,  for 
the  burning  of  the  candle  seems  to  be  understood,  the  following  questions,  together 
with  any  others  which  suggest  themselves,  may  be  asked: 

What  is  the  reason  that  draughts  are  opened  in  stoves? 

Why  is  the  bottom  of  a  "  burner"'  on  a  lamp  always  full  of  holes? 

II.  Cabbon. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  blackened  end  of  a  burned  match  or  splinter.  Tliis 
black  substance  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  charcoal,  and  if  handled  will 
blacken  the  fingers.  Try  this.  The  same  snbstance  is  found  on  the  bottoms  of 
kettles  which  have  been  used  over  a  wood  fire,  only  it  is  a  fine  powder. 

Let  us  see  what  war-  burning  when  the  candle  was  lighted  besides  the  oxygen 
in  the  air.  Relight  the  candle,  and  hold  the  poioelain  or  glass  abont  an  inch 
above  the  bright  part  of  tlie  flame^ 

Ques.  What  hapi>ens  to  it  there? 

Next  lower  it  directly  into  the  flame  (fig.  17). 
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Ques.  What  is  the  black  staff  that  geto  npoB  the  glass? 

Look  dowly  and  see  whether  H  is  net  deposited  here  aTso  as  a  fine  powder. 

Ques.  Will  this  deposit  frow  the  eandle  blacken  the  ftasers? 

Instead  of  nsing  the  name  charcoal  for  this  black  snbstance,  let  ns  call  it  car- 
bon (r^ireaented  by  C>,  the  better  name,  becaose  there  are  several  kinds  of  carbon, 
and  charcoal  is  only  that  kind  which  is  rather  light  and 
easily  blackens  the  haads.  Some  other  kinds  are  the  dia- 
mond, coal,  and  black  sabstance  in  lead  penc^a.  This  last 
kind  is  called  graphite.  Tkeee  are  all  mach  harder  than 
charcoal. 

The  carbon  from  the  candle  Oaane  came  mostiy  from  the 
wax  or  tallow.  Only  a  very  small  portion  came  from 
the  wick. 

It  can  not  be  seen  in  the  tallow,  neither  can  it  be  seen 
in  unbnmed  wood,  and  yet  it  can  be  fonad  when  the 
wood  is  partly  homed.    The  condition  in  which  the  car-      -,»««,       v„ 
bon  exisita  in  the  tallow  or  wood  may  be  explained  in  a        **^t  on  the^gias"  "^ 
later  lesson.    At  presmt  it  snfBcee  t^at  it  is  there. 

Why,  now,  is  the  glass  blackened  when  hdd  in  the  flame  and  not  whan  held 
just  directly  abore  it?  It  is  becaase  the  carbon  from  the  candle  has  not  been 
completely  burned  at  the  middle  of  the  flane,  but  it  is  bnmed  beyond  the  bright' 
part  of  the  flame.  When  the  gloss  is  held  in  the  flame,  the  carbon  that  is  not  yet 
completely  burned  is  deposited  on  it,  because  it  is  cooler  than  that  in  thesnrronnd- 
ing  fame. 

A  fiae  deposit  of  carbmi  can  be  had  from  any  of  the  Inminons  parts  of  the  flame: 
and  it  is  these  tfaoasaada  of  little  particle^  of  carbon,  getting  white  hot,  which 
glow  like  coftlB  in  the  stove  and  make  the  light.  Just  as  soon  as  they  are  com- 
pletely homed,  there  is  no  more  light,  the  same  as  coals  cease  to  glow  when 
burned  to  ashes. 

III.  Caebon  Dioxm. 

Let  us  now  inqniro  what  becomes  of  the  carbon  that  we  find  in  the  bright  part 
of  the  flame  and  of  the  oxygen  that  was  in  the  air  in  the  lamp  chimney.  When 
the  caadle  was  extinguished  within  the  chimney,  there  was  no  oxygen  left,  as 
shown  by  the  lighted  splinter,  which  was  put  out  immediately.  Neither  could 
any  of  the  particles  of  carbon  be  found  except  on  the  wick.  Yet  they  both  still 
exist  within  the  chimney,  bat  in  an  entirely  different  condition  than  before.  While 
the  cand'e  was  bnrning,  the  little  particles  of  carbon  that  we  find  ascending  in 
the  flame  are  joining  with  the  oxygen,  ci  the  air  and  making  an  entirely  new  sub- 
atance.    This  new  substance  is  a  gas  like  oxygen,  and  can  not  be  seen  in  the  air. 

Ques.  Of  what  two  sabstancos  is  this  new  snbstance  made? 

Alls.  Carbon  and  oxygen. 

What  shall  we  call  this  snbstance?  Since  it  is  made  of  carbon  and  oxygen  it 
ought,  if  i>os8ibIe,  to  hare  a  name  that  will  show  its  comiKwition.  Its  name  is 
carbon  dioxid.  The  words  carbon  and  oxid  show  of  what  it  is  made,  and  the  pre- 
fix di,  which  m«ans  two,  shows  that  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  carlion. 
This  is  represented  by  the  formula  CO,. 

Place  the  bit  of  quicklime  in  about  half  a  glass  of  water  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  experiment.  When  ready  for  use  there  will  be  a  white  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tem  and  a  thin  white  scam  on  the  top  of  the  clear  lime  water.  Call  the  attention 
of  tha  pupils  to  this  whits  scum,  as  a  question  about  it  will  follow.  Make  a  loop 
in  the  end  of  the  piece  of  wire  by  turning  it  aronnd  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil. 
Remove-the  scmu  from  the  lioie  water  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  insert  the  loop 
into  the  clear  water.  Whoi  withdra-wn  the  loop  ought  to  hold  a  film  of  clear 
water.  Pass  the  wire  throagh  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  stiff  paper,  and  arrange  as 
shown  in  fig.  18. 
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Place  the  chimney  over  the  lighted  candle.  Lower  the  loop  into  the  chimney 
and  cover  the  top  of  the  chimney  with  the  paper.  Withdraw  the  wire  a  conple 
of  minutes  after  the  candle  goes  ont.    Note  the  clondy  appearance  of  the  film  of 

water  on  the  wire.  The  cloadiness  was  caused 
by  the  carbon  diozid  formed  while  the  candle 
was  baming. 

Omitting  the  candle,  bang  the  freshly  wetted 
wire  in  the  empty  chimney.  Let  the  film  of  lime 
water  remain  within  the  chimney  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  when  the  candle  was  nsed.  It 
does  not  become  cloady  now.  The  cloudiness  in 
clear  lime  water  is  a  test  or  indication  that  car- 
bon dioxid  is  present. 

Ques.  What  cansed  the  white  scnm  ou  the 
lime  water  which  stood  over  night? 
Ana.  Some  CO,  in  the  air. 
Ques.  How  does  the  CO,  get  into  the  air? 
Arts.  It  is  formed  whenever  wood,  coal,  oil,  or 
gas  is  burned. 

The  nmonnt  of  CO,  in  ordinary  air  is  very 
small,  being  only  three  iiarts  in  ten  thonsand. 
If  the  lime  water  in  the  loop  be  left  long  enough 
in  the  air  it  will  become  cloudy.  The  reason 
it  clouds  so  qu'ckly  when  the  candle  is  being 
burned  is  that  a  large  amount  of  CO,  is  formed. 
Bo^des  being  made  by  real  flames,  CO,  is  formed 
every  time  we  breathe  out  air.  Renew  the  film 
of  water  in  the  loop  and  breathe  against  it  gently 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  presence  of  CO,  in  the  breath  may  be  shown  better  by  pouring  off  some  of 
the  clear  lime  water  into  a  clean  glass  and  blowing  into  it  through  a  straw. 

An  interesting  question  to  end  the  lesson  with  is.  Why  does  water  put  out  a  fire? 
The  answer  is,  not  alone  because  it  wets,  but  because  it  cools  the  carbon,  which 
must  be  hot  in  order  to  unite  with  the  oxygen,  and  prevents  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
from  getting  as  near  the  carbon  as  before. 


Fio.  18.— The  test  with  the  film  of 
lime  water. 
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FOUR  APPLE  TWIGS. 

[By  L.  H.  Bailey.] 

The  other  day,  as  I  walked  through  an  apple  orchard  for  the  first  time  since  the 
long  winter  had  set  in,  I  was  struck  by  the  many  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
limbs  as  I  saw  them  against  the  blnegray  of  the  February  sky.  I  cut  four  of 
them  in  passing,  and  as  I  walked  l>ack  to  the  hous3  I  wondered  why  the  twigs 
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were  all  so  different,  and  I  found  myself  gnessing  whether  there  would  be  any 
apples  next  snmtner. 

Now.  I  have  had  pictures  made  of  these  four  little  apple  limbs.  Let  ns  look 
them  over  and  see  if  they  have  any  story  to  tell  of  how  they  grew  and  what  they 
have  set  out  to  do. 

I. 

One  of  these  twigs  (fig.  19)  was  taken  from  a  strong  young  tree  which,  I  remem- 
ber, bore  its  first  good  crop  of  apples  last  year.    This  simple  twig  is  plainly  of  two 
years'  growth,  for  the  "ring'  between  the  old  and  new  wood  is  seen  at  B.    That 
is,  the  main  stem  from  the  base  up  to  B  grew  in  1895  and  the  part  from  B  to  the" 
tip  grew  in  1896.    But  the  buds  upon  these  two 
parts  look  very  unlike.    Let  us  see  what  these 
differences  mean. 

We  must  now  picture  to  ourselves  how  this 
shoot  from  B  to  10  looked  last  summer  whilst 
it  was  growing.  The  shoot  bore  leaves. 
Where?  There  was  one  just  below  each  bud; 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  one  bud  developed  just 
above  each  leaf.  These  buds  did  not  put  out 
leaves.  They  simply  grew  to  their  present  size 
and  then  stopped. 

What  are  these  buds  of  the  tip  shoot  propos- 
ing to  do  in  1897?  We  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  going  back  just  one  year  and  seeing 
what  the  buds  on  the  lower  (or  older)  part  of 
the  shoot  did  in  1896.  Upon  that  part  (below 
B)  the  buds  seem  to  have  increased  in  size. 
Therefore  they  must  have  grown  last  year. 
There  were  no  leaves  borne  below  these  buds 
in  189(5,  but  a  cluster  of  leaves  came  out  of 
each  little  bud  in  the  spring.  As  these  leaves 
expanded  and  grew,  the  little  bud  grew  on; 
that  is,  each  bad  grew  into  a  tiny  branch,  and 
when  fall  came  each  of  these  branches  had  a 
bnd  on  its  end  to  continue  the  growth  in  the 
year  to  come.  What  we  took  to  be  simple  buds 
at  3,  3, 4,  5,  6  are  therefore  little  branches. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  this  wonderful  little 
twig  has  not  yet  been  seen— the  branches  are 
of  different  sizes,  and  three  of  them  (7,  8,  9) 
have  so  far  ontstripped  the  others  that  they 
seem  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  It  should  be 
noticed,  too,  that  the  very  lowermost  bud  (at  1)  never  grew  at  all,  but  remained 
perfectly  dormant  dnrirg  the  entire  year  1896.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
dormant  bud  and  the  smallest  branches  are  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  and 
the  three  strong  branches  are  at  the  very  tip  of  the  last  year's  growth. 

If,  now,  we  picture  the  twig  as  it  looked  in  the  fall  of  1895,  we  will  see  that  it 
consisted  of  a  single  shoot,  terminating  at  B.  It  had  a  large  terminal  bnd  (like 
those  at  7,  8,  9, 10),  and  this  bud  pushed  on  into  a  branch  in  1896,  and  three  other 
buds  near  the  tip  did  the  same  thing. 

Why  did  some  of  these  branches  grow  to  be  larger  than  others?  "Simply 
because  they  were  upon  the  strongest  part  of  the  shoot,  or  that  part  where  the 
greatest  growth  naturally  takes  place,  "some  one  will  answer.  But  this  rsally 
does  not  answer  the  question,  for  we  want  to  know  why  this  portion  of  the  tihoot 
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is  strongest.  The  reaJ  reason  is  becaoae  theie  is  more  snnlis^  ami  miave  room  on 
this  ontward  or  upward  end.  In  1897,  if  this  shoot  had  been  spared^  each  of  these 
fonr  lariat  twigs  (7, 3, 9;  10)  wonld  have  don»  the  same  thing  as  the  parent  twig 
did  m  1896;  eack  woold  bare  poshed  on  from  its  end,  and  one  or  two  or  three 
other  strong  branches  would  probably  hare  started  from  the  strong  side  bods  near 
the  tips,  the  very  lowest  buds  would,  no  donbt,  have  remained  perfectly  inactive 
or  dormant  for  lack  of  opportunity,  and  the  intermediate  buds  would  have  made 
short  branches  liSe  3,  3;  •*,  5,  6.  In  other  words,  the  tree  always  tries  to  grow 
onward  from  Fts  tips,  and  these  tip  shoots  eventually  become  strong  branches, 
unless  some  of  them  die  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  What,  now,  becomes  of  the 
little  branches  lower  down? 

IL 


6^ 


From  another  apple  tree  I  took  the  twig  shown  in  fig.  20.     We  see  at  once  that 
it  is  very  unlike  the  other  one.    It  seems  to  be  two  years  old,  one  years  growth 
extending  from,  the  base  up  to  7,  and  the  last  year's  growth  extending  from  7  to 
8;  but  we  shall  see  upon  looking  closer  that  this  is  not 
8  80.    The  short  branchlets  at  3,  4,  5,  7  are  very  differ- 

ent from  those  in  fig.  19.  They  seem  to  be  broken  off. 
The  faet  is  that  the  broken  ends  show  where  apples 
-were  borne  in  1896.  The  branchlets  that  bore  them, 
therefore,  must  have  grown  in  1893,  and  the  main 
branch,  from  1  to  7,  grew  in  1894.  It  ia  plain,  from  the 
looks  of  the  buds,  that  the  shoot,  from  7  to  8,  grew  last 
year,  1896. 

Starting  from  the  base,  then,  we  have  the  main  twig 
growing  in  1894;  the  small  side  branches  growing  in  ISM; 
these  little  branches  bearing  apples  in  1896,  and  the  ter- 
minal shoot  also  growing  in  1890.  Why  was  there  no 
terminal  shoot  growing  in  1893?  Simply  because  its  tip 
develoi)ed  a  fruit  bud  (at  7)  and  therefore  could  not  send 
out  a  branch;  for  there  are  two  kinds  of  buds — the  small, 
pointed  leaf  bud  and  the  thick,  blunt  fruit  bud.  If  the 
branchlets,  3,  4,  5,  7,  are  two  years  old,  the  dormant 
buds— 1,  3— must  be  of  tlie  same  age.  That  is,  for  two 
long  years  these  little  buds  have  baen  waiting  for  some 
bug  to  eat  off  the  buds  and  leaves  above,  .or  some 
accident  to  break  the  shoot  beyond  them,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  chance  to  grow;  but  they  have  waited  in 
vain. 

We  have  now  found,  therefore,  that  the  little  side- 
shoots  upon  apple  twigs  become  fruit  branches  or  fruit 
spurs,  whilst  the  more  ambitions  branches  above  them 
are  making  a  great  display  of  stem  and  leaves. 

But  will  these  frnit  spurs  bear  fruit  again  in  1807?    No. 

The  bearing  of  an  apple  is  hard  work,  and  these  spurs  did 

not  have  enough  vitality  left  to  make  fruit  buds  for  the 

next  year;  but  they  must  perpetuate  themselves,  so  that 

they  have  sent  out  small  side  buds  which  will  bear  a 

cluster  of  leaves  and  grow  into  another  little  spur  in  1897, 

and  in  that  year  these  new  spurs  will  make  fruit  buds  for 

bearing  in  1898.    The  si3e  bud  is  plainly  seen  on  spur  5,  also  on  spur  4,  whilst 

spur  7  has  sown  a  seed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bud  at  C.    It  is  therefore  plain  why  the 

tree  bears  every  other  year. 


II 


Flo.  20.— A  three-year-old 
shoot  and  the  fruit  spnrs. 
Half  size. 
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HP. 

There.  wa«  one  traa  in  the  orchard  from  whieh  the.  facmer  htuX  uat  picked  his 
apples.  Perhaps  the  npples.were  not  worth  pieklng.  At  any  sate,  the  dried  sppLss, 
shriveled  and  brown,  are  still  hanging  on  the  twigs,  and  even  the  birds  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  them.  I  broke  oS  one  of  these  twiga  (fig.  21).  Let  us  see  how  many 
apples  this  carious  twig  has  IXMrne.  We  can  tell  by  the  sqnare-cut  scars.  An 
apple  was  once  borne  at  1,  another  at  2,  another  at  4,  another  at  5,  another  at  6, 
and  another  at  7;  and  at  7  there  will  be  a  scar  wheo^t^e  a^ple  falls.  Six  apples 
this  modest  shoot  has  bornel  And'  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  got  ripe,  or  how 
many  were  taken  by  the  worms,  or  how  many  were  eaten:  by  t£e  little  boys  and 
girls  en  their  way  to  schooL 

A  curious  thing  happene^  when  the  frnife  was  growing  at  2.  Two  side  bnds 
started  ont,  instead  of  one,  and  both  of  them  grew  the  next;  year.  But  one  of  the 
little  Uranchlets  fell-  sick,  and  died,  or  a  bug  nipped  off  its  and,  or  it  starved  to 
death;  and  the  grave  is  still  marked  by  the  little  stick  standing  up  at  3.  The 
other  branchlet  thrived,  and  eventually  bore  apples  at  4,  5,  6,  and- 7. 

1  have  said  that  these  fruit  spurs  bear  only  every  other  yeai';  then,  if  this 
branch  has  borne  six  apples,  it  must  be  twelve  years  old.    The  truth  is  that  it  is 


A  fniit  spar  which  has  borne  six  apples.    Half  size. 


abont  twenty  years  old,  for  some  years  it  failed  to  bear;  bat  the  age  can  not  be 
traced  out  in  the  picture,  although  any  little  boy  or  girl  with  bright  eyes  could 
soon  learn  to  trace  out  yearly  rings  on  the  shoot  itself. 


rv. 

The  last  shoot  which  I  got  that  day  has  a  whole  volume  of  History  in  it,  and  I 
can  not  begin  to  tell  its  story  unless  I  should  write  a  small  book.  But  we  will 
trace  out  its  birthdays  and  sse  how  many  apples  it  has  borne.  It  is  shown  in 
fig.  32,  and  because  it  is  so  long  I  have  had  to  break  it  in  two  several  times  to  get 
it  on  the  page.    It  begins  at  A,  and  is  continued  at  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  P. 

Let  us  count  the  yearly  rings  and  see  how  old  the  whole  limb  is.  These  rings 
are  at  28,  38,  D,  12, 1 — five  of  them;  and  as  the  shoot  gfrewone  year  before  it  made 
any  ring,  and  another  year  made  no  increase  in  length— as  we  shall  presently  see- 
the whole  branch  must  b3  seven  years  old.  That  is,  the  limb  probably  started  in 
18'JO.  ■    Let  n«  begin,  then,  at  A  and  follow  it  out. 

18C0.  Started  as  a  spur  from  the  main  branch  A,  and  grew  to  1. 

1891.  Apple  borne  at  1.    This  apple  did  not  mature,  however,  as  we  can  readily 

'  It  ia  really  impossible  to  toll  whether  the  shoot  started  from  tho  limb  A  in  I'SSO  or  Iffll*.  with- 
out IcnowlDg  the  age  of  A,  for  the  spur  may  Imve  developed  its  blossom  bud  nt  the  end  In  either 
the  first  or  second  year  of  its  life;  that  is,  young  fruit  .spui-s  HomutiniKS  raako  a  blossom  bud  the 
very  year  they  start,  but  they  oftener  ^' stand  still"  tho  second  year  and  delay  tho  blossom  bud 
until  that  time. 
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see  by  the  smallness  of  the  scar.    In  this  year,  two  side  bads  developed  to  con- 
tinne  the  spur  the  next  year. 

1892.  Gave  np  its  desire  to  be  a  fruit  spar,  and  made  a  strong  growth  on  to  12. 
For  some  reason  it  had  a  good  chance  to  grow.    Perhaps  the  farmer  pruned  the 


JBKft,^— ^ 


Fio.  22.— A  Eeven-year-old  apple  twig  and  it3  carious  history.    Halt  size. 

tree  and  thereby  gave  the  shoot  an  opportunity;  or  t>erhaps  he  plowed  and  fertil- 
ized the  land.  In  the  meantime  one  of  the  side  buds  grew  to  3,  and  the  other  to 
7,  and  each  made  a  fruit  bud  at  its  end. 

1893.  Shoot  grew  lustily— on  to  D.    The  fruit  bud  at  3  bore  an  apple,  which 
probably  matured,  as  shown  by  the  scar  2.    Two  side  buds  were  formed  beneath 
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this  t^pfie  to  continue  the  spnr  next  year.  The  fruit  bnd  at  7  bloomed,  but  the 
apple  fell  early,  as  shown  by  the  small  scar.  Two  side  buds  were  formed.  The 
bnds  upon  the  main  shoot — 1  to  13 — all  remained  dormant. 

1894.  Shoot  grew  from  D  to  beyond  E.  Side  bnd  of  2  grew  to  4,  and  made  a  fruit 
bnd  on  its  end;  the  other  side  bnd  grew  on  to  5,  and  there  made  a  fruit  bud.  Side 
bud  of  7  grew  on  to  10,  and  the  other  one  to  8,  each  ending  in  a  fruit  bud.  Bnds  on 
old  shoot — 1  to  13 — still  remained  dormant.  Some  of  the  bnds  on  the  1803  growth — 
13  to  D— remained  dormant,  bnt  some  of  them  made  fruit  spnrs— 14, 16, 17,  18, 19, 
20,  21,  23,  23. 

1895.  Shoot  grew  from  beyond  E  to  38.  Flowers  were  borne  at  4  and  5,  but  at 
4  the  fmit  fell  early,  for  the  five  or  six  scars  of  the  flowers  can  be  seen,  showing 
that-no  one  of- them  dev^oped  more  strongly  than  the  other;  that  is,  none  of  the 
flowers  "set."  A  fairly^good  frait  was  probably  borne  at  3.  At  the  base  of 
each  a  bud  started  to  continue  the  spur  next  year.  Upon  the  other  spur  flowers 
were  borne  both  at  8  and  10.  At  10  none  of  the  flowers  set  fruit,  bnt  a  side  bud 
developed.  At  8  the  fruit  partially  matnred,  and  a  side  bnd  was  also  developed. 
The  bnds  npon  the  old  stem  from  1  to  13  still  remained  dormant.  Some  of  the 
spurs  on  the  1893  growth— 13  to  D— developed  fruit  bnds  for  bearing  in  1886. 
Some  of  the  buds  on  the  1894  growth— D  to  beyond  El — remained  dormant,  but  others 
developed  into  small  frnit  spurs.  One  of  these  bnds,  near  the  top  of  the  1894 
growth,  threw  ont  a  long  shoot,  starting  from  E,  and  the  bnd  at  26  also  endeav- 
ored to  make  a  long  branch,  bnt  failed. 

1896.  Main  shoot  grew  from  38  to  the  end.  The  side  bnd  below  4  (where  the 
frnit  was  borne  the  year  before),  barely  lived,  not  elongating,  as  seen  above  3. 
This  branch  of  the  spur  is  becoming  weak  and  vrill  never  bear  again.  The  side 
bad  of  S,  however,  made  a  fairly  good  spur,  and  developed  a  frnit  bnd  at  its  end, 
aa  seen  at  6.  The  side  bnd  of  10  grew  somewhat,  making  the  very  short  spur  11. 
This'branchlet  is  also  getting  weak.  The  bud  of  8,  however,  developed  a  strong 
spur  at  9.  Both  11  and  9  bear  fruit  bnds,  bnt  that  on  11  is  probably  too  weak 
ever  to  bear  frnit  again.  In  fact  the  entire  spnrs,  from  1  to  6  and  1  to  9,  are  too 
weak  to  be  of  much  acconnt  for  frnit  bearing.  Thid  year  several  of  the  spurs 
along  the  1893  growth— 18  to  D— bore  flowers.  Flowers  were  borne  from  two 
bnds  on  the  first  one  (at  13  and  14),  bnt  none  of  the  flowers  "  set."  One  of  the 
little  apples  that  died  last  June  still  clings  to  the  spnr,  at  14.  A  side  bnd,  15, 
formed  to  continue  the  spur  in  1897.  Blowers  were  borne  at  16,  20, 21 ,  and  23,  bnt 
no  apples  developed.  Upon  16  and  20  the  flowers  died  soon  after  they  opened,  as 
seen  by  the  remains  of  them.  Upon  23,  one  of  the  flowers  set  an  apple,  bnt  the 
apple  soon  died.  The  spurs  17  and  18  are  so  weak  that  they  have  never  made  fruit 
bnds,  and  they  are  now  nearly  dead.  The  spurs  19  and  23  have  behaved  differ- 
ently. Like  the  others,  they  grew  in  1804,  and  would  have  made  terminal  fmit 
bnds  in  1895,  and  would  have  borne  frnit  in  1898;  but  the  terminal  bnds  were 
broken  off  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1894,  so  that  two  side  bnds  developed  in  1895, 
and  each  of  these  developed  a  fmit  bud  at  its  end  in  1896  in  the  spnr  10,  but  only 
one  of  them  developed  such  a  bud  in  23.  Upon  these  spnrs,  therefore,  the  bear- 
ing year  has  been  changed.  Upon  the  growth  of  1894— D  to  beyond  E — only  three 
spurs  have  developed,  Nos.  24,  25,  and  26.  Tl^ese  started  out  in  1895,  and  two  of 
them— 25  and  26— have  made  large,  fat  bnds,  which  are  evidently  frnit  buds. 
The  shoot  at  E  grew  on  to  EE,  and  all  the  bnds  on  its  lower  two-year-old  portion 
remained  dormant.  On  the  1895  growth— from  beyond  E  to  28 — all  the  bnds 
remained  dormant  save  one,  and  this  one — 27— made  only  a  very  feeble  attempt  to 
grow  into  a  spur. 

The  buds  npon  the  1893  growth— 1  to  12— are  still  dormant  and  waiting  for  an 
oppoptontty  to  grow. 

What  an  eventful  history  this  apple  twig  has  had!  And  yet  in  all  the  seven 
years  of  its  life,  after  having  made  fifteen  efforts  to  bear  frnit,  it  has  not  produced 
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a  rin^e  good  apple!  The  faoit,  tiierefor*-,  doe»  not  lie  in  tfa«  shoot.  It  haa  done 
the-  best  it  canld.  The'  trouble  has  been  that  the  fonneF  either  did  not  {jpi^e  the 
tree  enough  food  to  enable  it  to  support  the  fraite,  or  he  did  not  prnne  tiie^tree  so 
a»to  giTB  the  twig  light  and  room,  or  he  allowed  apple  scab  or  some  other  lifseaso 
to-  kill  the  yonnj?  apple»  aa  they  were  formit^;;  I  am:  wondering,  thertifore,  if, 
wben  trees  feA  to  bear,  it  is  not  quite  as  often  the  fanlt  of  the  £anner  as-  it  is  of 
the  trees? 
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[Prepared  by  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University-l 


THE  CABE  OF  DOMESTIC  ANTMALS 
[By  Prof.  C.  S.  PtUMB.] 

The  pnrxMiaeof  this  little  leaflet  is  to  aid  in  training  the  powers  of  observation  of 
children  by  studying  the  animal  life  of  their  daily  surroundings  at  home.  Enon..,'h 
suggestions  are  given  to  the  teacher  in  this  to  enable  one  to  discuss-  several  phases 
of  such  life  with  the  chlldren,.and  inspire  them  with  an  ambition  to  become  more 
ftMDiliar  with  the  daily  needs  and  welfare  of  farm  animals. 

Once  upon  a  time,  over  a  century  ago.  there  lived  in  Engltmd  a  little  boy  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Bakewell'.  He  lived  with  his  parents  in  a  stone  house  and  helped' 
take  care  of  tlie  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  s  wtne  on  the  farm.  He  showed  an  unusual 
interest  in  all  of  the  live  stock,  and  was  with,  them  much  of  his  time.  As  he  grew 
in  years,  so  his  interest  ui  farm  animals  increased.  He  was  rather  a  reticent  fellow 
and  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  But  he  was  a  great  thinjcer  and  observer.  He 
saw  that  the  people  about  him  had  many  animals  that  were  unworthy  of  their 
keeping.  The  stock  grew  slowly,  ate  much  exxtensive  food,  were  of  ill  shape,  and 
were  not  profitable  to  theirowners.  Andso  after  giving  this  matter  much  thought, 
Robert  BJikewell  began  the  work  of  improving  the  farm  animals  of  his  locality,  iu 
the  county  of  Leicester.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  he  resolved  to  improve  to  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence.  His  neighbors  laughed  at  him.  but  he  was  not 
diverted  from  his  selt-assumed  task.  For  years  he  worked  at  his  problems,  and 
finally  he  placed  before  the  admiring  world  the  improved  English  cart  horse,  long- 
horn  cattfe^and  Leicester  sheep.  Then  Bakewell  was  honored,  even  beyond  the 
shores  of  Britain,  and  in  later  days  he  became  known  as  ' '  the  f  atlier  of  the  improved 
live-stock  husbaiidry." 

yote  to  the  teacher.— Yoa  will  notice  that  part  of  the  leaflet  is  printed  leaded,  or  with  thr-  lines 
far  apart,  and  a  part  of  It  not  leaded.  The  teacher  should  n83  his  discretion  in  the  use  of  the 
closely  lined  matter.  In  moiit  cases  it  will  be  necoRsary  to  simplify  it  to  meet  the  comprehension 
of  the  children.  The  leaded  matter  may  be  read  to  the  children  or  presented  orally  just  ae  it  Ls. 
It,  however,  admits  of  unlimited  ampUtication  and  discussion.  In  proaenting  it  the  previous 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  children  slionXd  be  drawn  upon  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  leaflet  affords  material  enough  for  a  great  many  lessons,  and  that  part  of  it 
should  be  used  in  the  summer  and  part  in  the  winter. 

What  led  to  Bakewell's  success? 

A  natural  love  for  animals.  The  faculty  of  observation.  An  ambition  to 
improve  that  which  he  thought  was  inferior.  The  use  of  better  methods.  Per- 
sistency of  purxK)se. 

Are  not  aU  these  qualities  found  to  some  degree  in  you?  Do  not  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  farm,  more  often  than  not,  love  the  animals  with  which  tbey  come  in  con- 
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taed?'   'SevF  can  this  Ivre'  be  tnmed'  t»  areocmnt  a»  a  means  of  edvestmn  in  ooo 
directioB  and'  animal  betiienaant  iu.  another? 

Let  US  8e«.  Bobert  Bakewell,  aa  ona  engaged  la  caring  tor.  and  improving  fana 
animals,  believed  in  three  things: 

( 1 )  Sibling  or  shelter; 

(2)  Proper  feedinj;  and  wadiering;  and 

(3)  Q«]itle' treatment. 

Have  yon  ever  thonght  what  a  highly  developed  being' the  imiiroTed'  farm  ani- 
mal of  to-daijr  is?  Did  he  not  once  rtm  vtdid  and  independent?  Has  not  the  'will 
of  man  greatly  improved  the  horse,  ox,  eow,  and  pig  since  the  AacjB  'when  they 
roamed  wild?  Seventy-firve  years  ago  the  fastest  horses  conld  hardly  race  a  mile 
in  three  miantes.  Do  yon  knowwfaat  the  fastest  record  is  to-day?  Where  caittle  ma 
'wild  they  produce  only  enough  milk  to  raise  their  calves  on.  How  mxich.  milk  has 
the  best  cow  yon  have  ever  heard  of  given  in  a  year?-  1%  some  parts  of  the  conu- 
try  -where  the  pigs  ran  wild  and  have  no  care  they  are  so  thin  and  bav«  such  long 
legs  that  they  can  them  "razor backs,"  and  they  can  almost  ontron  tha  fastest 
dogs.  Bovr  do  the  best  looking:  pigs  that  you  see  on  oar  farms  and  at  oar  f  a:rs 
look,  compared  with-  a  "razorback?" 

Yes,  it  is  trae  the  farm  animal  of  today  is  au  artifieial'  one,'  con^osed  of  either 
nerves,  muscle,  meat,  or  wool,  and  over  -which  man  has  a  wonderful  power  if  he 
but  knew  it.  Once  shelter  and  care  would  have  been  an  injury;  now  are  more 
frequent!  V  a  neceseity.  And  so  you  should  know  the  real  necessity  of  giving  farm 
aouraala  t&frcaire  tliat  homKiity  and  economy  make  desirable. 

Would  it  not  b3  well  to  look  into  the  necessity  of  these  things?  Suppose  we 
consider  some  phases  of  the  lives  cf  farm  animals  that  we  might  give  attention 
to  and  thereby  add  to  the  comfort  of  dumb  beasts,  while  adding  to  our  own 
knowledge  of  life. 

Stabliiig  or  sTielter, — All  amimals  require  protection  from  the  changes  of  weather 
or  other  conditions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  severe  cold  of  winter  or  the 
heat  of  snmmer  what  do  most  aniinaJs  natarally  d<o?  £>o  they  seek  for  shelter? 
Is  it  for  this  reason  in  part  that  sheds  or  bacns  are  erected?  How  do  cattle  look 
as  they  stand  in  the  cornfields  or  barnyard  on  a  cold,  cloody  day  in  Jannary,  with 
a  strong  -wind  blowing?  On  the  gseat  prairies  cattle,  seek  the  protection  of  groves 
or  windbreaks,  where  other  shelter  is  not  provided.  In  the  cooler  northern  part 
of  the  country  in  winter,  as  in  Indiana,  for  Example,  the  kumane  and  'wise  man 
provides  comfortable  bams  or  waml  sheds  in  which  his  stock  may  be  housed. 

Is  this  important?    Let  ns  see. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  conducted  au  experiment  at  the  Indiana  experiment 
station  at  Pnrdue,  to  see  if  shelter  was  desirable  for  animals  in  winter.  Six  cows 
were  used.  Threeof  these  werej^ven  shelter  from  all  lands  of  disagreewble  weather, 
whUa three 'were  kept  out,. erpoaed  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  during  thed»y,  the  only 
shelter  provided  being  a  small  shed  open  on  two  sides."  ^his  experiment  showed 
eeverul  things;  First,  that  the  exposed  cows  produced  less  milk  each  day  than  the 
sheltered;  second,  the  exposed  cowa  lost  in  weight,  while  those  given  shelter  gained; 
third,  the  exposed  cows  ate  more  food  than  the  sheltered  onesj  fourth,  from  the 
financial  side,  the  sheltered  co-ws  showeil  nearly  $i:i  more  to  their  credit  than  did 
the  exposed  ones. 

The  animal  body  is  something  like  the  boiler  of  an  engine.  The  food  is  the  fuel 
which  creates  the  energy  to  make  the  body  go.  If  this  body  is  exposed  to  severe 
cold,  then  more  food  or  fuel  is  necessary  to  keep  the  system  up,  and  so  the  cost  for 
food  is  inereaaed. 

Another  thing  should  never  be  lost  aght  of,  and  that  is  that  it  is  cruel  to  expose 
anim:Us  to  intense  cold  without  for  hours  at  a  time.  Even  in  summer,  when  there 
is  no  breeze  and  the  heat  is  excessive,  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  will  suffer  if  tl:ey 
ean  not  seeure- shelter  of  some  kind  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Suppose  that  we  make  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  shelter.  Turn  one 
of  the  horses  or  cows  out  of  doors  in  cold  'winter  weather,  and  note  how  it  affects 
the  appearance  and  the  appetite.  When  it  is  stormy  in  'winter,  if  possible,  com- 
pare the  condition  of  wool  and  skin  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  out  of  doors  with  those 
kept  in  shelter.    Ask  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  wool  what  kind  of  a  fleece  is 
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moft  valuable,  the  one  from  sheep  ronning  in  the  rain  an<l  snow  or  the  one  kept 
in  the  dsy  shed.  In  sammer  place  some  piga  in  a  field  exposed  to  the  snu,  where 
they  can  get  no  shelter,  and  compare  their  appearance  and  comfort  with  those 
lying  in  the  shade.  In  warm  weather,  when  flies  are  biting  badly,  begin  to  weigh 
the  milk  of  four  cows  morning  and  night.  Now,  tnm  two  of  these^into  the 
pasture  and  keep  two  in  a  darkened  stable,  and  see  what  U  the  influence  on  the 
milk  yield  and  comfort  of  the  different  animals. 

Food  and  feeding.— AW  true  lovers  of  animals  enjoy  watching  them  eat.  In  the 
great  zoological  gardens  crowds  assemble  to  see  the  lions  eat  and  to  feed  the 
monkeys  peanuts  and  candy.  There  is  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  watching  our  farm 
animals  with  hearty  appetite  eating  their  grain  in  tne  manger.  The  most  success- 
ful feeders  study  the  appetites  of  their  stock  and  enjoy  giving  changes  of  diet-and 
noting  the  relish  shown  by  the  animal  in  eating  of  it. 

Of  the  foods  fed,  horses  prefer  oats  or  com.  Cattle  and  sheep  relish  both  of 
these,  as  well  as  bran  and  oil  meal,  while  pigs  enjoy  com  or  shorts  or  middlings 
best.  In  fact,  a  large  share  of  the  pigs  grown  in  the  United  States  are  fed  on  com 
or  its  products. 

All  classes  of  stock,  however,  enjoy  and  need  herbage  in  some  form,  either  dry 
or  green.  Horses  are  usually  fed  timothy  bay  and  cattle  clover  and  corn  fodder, 
green  or  dry,  while  sheep  need  clover  or  some  kind  of  fine  grass,  as,  for  example, 
Kentucky  blue  grass.  This  last  is  the  best  pasture  grass  we  have,  though  for  pigs 
nothing  is  better  than  green  clover. 

Now  th»t  we  know  what  foods  are  used,  how  shall  the  animals  be  fed?  Shall 
they  be  fed  at  any  regular  hours?  Is  there  a  good  and  a  bad  way  to  feed?  Suppose 
we  say  that  the  best  way  to  feed  horses  is  to  give  them  water  first ,  then  some  grain, 
and  last,  hay.  Is  that  right?  Is  that  the  way  you  do  at  home?  I  think  horses  should 
be  watered  before  eating.  That  is  so  they  will  not  wash  their  food  down  before 
they  have  ground  it  up  well  in  the  stomach.  But  suppose  yon  ask  a  few  men  yon 
know,  who  h^ve  horses,  when  they  give  them  water  and  report  on  this  subject 

Cattle  are  usually  fed  their  grain  first,  and  then  the  hay,  or  coarse  fodder,  or 
pasture.  Horses  and  cattle  must  be  fed  morning,  noon,  and  night,  although  grain 
IS  not  usually  fed  cattle  at  noon.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  circumstances, 
for  horses  that  are  hard  worked,  or  cattle  that  are  being  fattened  or  heavily 
milked,  require  more  nutriment  than  do  others.  Sheep  and  pigs  should  be  fed  at 
morning  and  night;  but  if  being  fattened  it  is  best  to  feed  them  three  times  a  day. 

It  is  important  that  all  kinds  of  stock  be  fed  only  such  an  amount  as  will  be 
entirely  eaten,  and  with  a  relish,  especially  the  grain.  With  some  coarse  hays  or 
clover  there  always  is  necessarily  some  woody  material  left  uneaten. 

Here  is  a  good  chanco  to  make  some  observations.  What  do  the  live  stock  you 
are  acquainted  with  eat?  How  much  is  fed  them  of  this  or  that?  At  what  hours 
of  day  are  they  fed?  Do  yon  know  how  fast  they  grow?  There  are  sheep  and 
pigs  on  many  farms  where  simple  feeding  experiments  might  be  conducted.  Let 
us  take  two  lambs  about  tlie  same  size ,  and  feed  one  com  meal  and  the  other  ground 
oats,  and  see  which  will  grow  the  best.  We  should  have  scales,  and  the  lambs 
should  be  weighed  occasionally,  say  once  a  week,  and  an  accurate  record  kept  of 
the  growth,  as  will  as  of  the  amount  of  food  eaten  each  week.  Then,  in  a  few 
weeks,  it  will  be  interesting  to  report  on  the  gain  in  weight,  how  many  pounds  of 
grain  were  eaten,  its  value,  and  which  cost  the  most.  Will  it  not  be  easy  to  feed 
the  calves  the  skim  milk  for  a  few  weeks,  weighing  or  measuring  what  they  drink 
of  it,  and  then  report  on  the  amount  of  such  food  a  calf  needs  each  day  to  grow 
well?  Can  yon  not  show  how  much  each  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  is  worth  when 
fed  to  calves  or  pigs?  Feed  them  the  milk,  weighing  what  you  give  daUy,  and 
keeping  a  record  of  the  weights  of  the  pigs  or  calves.  How  much  grain  do  some 
cows  eat  daily  that  make  large  amounts  of  milk?  Will  such  a  cow  give  less  milk 
if  she  is  fed  less  grain? 

Wateritig, — Few  people  realize  how  important  it  is  that  farm  animals  should 
be  watered  properly.  In  winter  they  suffer  most,  from  having  to  drink  from  icy 
pools  or  troughs,  so  that  if  they  ^et  enough  to  satisfy  thirst,  they  are  frequently 
chilled  all  through.    With  cold  air  all  about  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  ice  water 
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within,  the  temperatnre  of  the  body  is  reduced,  and  then  more  food  (fuel)  is 
regnired  in  the  furnace  to  warm  up  the  body  to  the  necessary  point  again. 

1)0  you  think  animals  prefer  warmed  water  in  winter?  Mr.  Gurler,  in  his  book, 
American  Dairying,  tells  of  a  case  where  some  young  heifers  jumped  into  n  water 
trough  to  get  where  the  water  was  coming  warm  from  a  pipe.  He  says  his  cows, 
when  given  water  slightly  warmed,  keep  in  better  condition  and  give  more  mUk. 
I  have  seen  cows  go  to  a  stream  of  water  flowing  along  icy  shores  and  drink  and 
then  stand  hnmpea  ap  and  shivering  as  though  suffering  from  ague.  They  were 
chilled  through. 

A  cow  will  easily  drink  .50  pounds  a  day  of  water  at  a  tempterattire  of  60  degrees, 
but  if  at  83  degrees,  she  will  not  drink  all  she  needs,  and  will  turn  away  chilled, 
yet  thirsty.    Do  you  know  bow  a  cow  looks  containing  50  pounds  of  ice  water? 

Teach  the  necessity  of  g^iving  the  farm  stock  water  that  is  pure  and  clean,  and 
which  in  winter  has  the  chill  removed  from  it.  Filthy  water  usually  carries  dis- 
ease germs  and  may  cause  serious  sickness.  Thousands,  yes  millions,  of  pigs 
have  died  from  disease  through  drinking  water  that  was  contaminated  with 
cholera  germs.  The  sheep  and  pig  need  as  pure  water  to  drink  as  the  horse  or  cow, 
and  they  require  plenty  of  it  at  all  times. 

Would  yon  not  be  interested  to  learn  something  about  this  important  subject? 
How  much  will  our  farm  animals  drink  at  a  time?  A  bucket  of  water  on  the 
scales  may  be  weighed  before  and  after  drinking.  Will  more  warm  water  be 
drunk  than  cold?  Place  a  pail  of  very  cold  and  one  of  very  slightly  warm  water 
before  the  horse  on  a  cold  winter  day  and  see  which  he  will  drink  first.  How 
much  water  does  a  sheep  drink  at  a  time?  How  much  water  will  a  horse  drink 
in  a  week?  Will  a  horse  that  is  working  hard  drink  more  than  one  standing  in 
the  stable?  How  much  more  water  will  a  large  horse  drink  than  a  small  one?  Do 
yon  know  of  any  men  who  have  heaters  in  their  water  troughs  in  winter,  so  that 
their  stock  may  have  warm  water?  .  If  so,  ask  them  how  they  like  these  heaters. 

Oentleness  is  a  most  important  thing  to  observe  when  among  animals  if  one 
desires  to  secure  the  best  results  in  handling  them.  The  man  who  has  the  pigs 
under  his  feet  whenever  he  goes  into  the  lot  where  they  are  by  his  quietness  and 
gentleness  has  taught  them  that  he  is  their  friend.  Such  a  person  usually  knows 
how  to  feed  profitably  and  raise  stock  successfully.  The  man  who  sits  by  the 
nervous  cow  and  qnietly  soothes  her  with  a  gentle  voice  while  milking,  instead  of 
using  harsh  measures,  secures  more  milk  and  enjoys  the  company  of  the  beast 
more  than  would  the  man  who  woald  "teach  her  a  lesson."  No  dumb  animal 
was  ever  improved  in  disposition  or  made  more  profitable  to  the  owner  by  the 
adoption  of  brutal  or  unnecessarily  severe  measures.  The  most  successful  feeders 
of  8toc;k  are  invariably  gentle  in  handling  their  animals.  The  man  who  succeeds 
in  getting  the  greatest  speed  oat  of  a  horse  ou  the  race  track  is  the  one  who  rules 
by  love,  not  fear. 


[BnUetin  120,  Cornell  Agricnitnral  Experiment  Station.] 

THE  MOISTURE  OF  THE  SOIL,  AND  ITS  CONSERVATION. 

(By  L.  A.  Clinton.] 

The  conservation  of  soil  moisture  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  Hardly  a  season  passes  in  which  some  impor 
taut  crop  is  not  reduced  in  yield  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  because 
of  lack  of  Bufflcient  moisture  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  The  soil  may  have  been  put 
in  proper  condition,  plant  food  may  have  been  supplied  in  the  form  of  fertilizers, 
and  all  other  conditions  may  have  been  favorable  for  the  development  of  a  full 
crop,  yet  with  the  supply  of  moisture  deficient  all  this  labor  and  expense  count 
for  little  or  nothing.  The  questions,  therefore,  arise,  "To  what  extent  can  the 
amount  of  soil  moisture  be  controlled?"  "Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  to  save 
crops  from  the  oft-recurring  droughts?" 

The  insuflBcient  water  supply  is  not  due  to  lack  of  rainfall,  but  to  its  anequal 
distribution.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  New  York  for  the  last  twenty  years 
is  37..'>2  inches.    The  loweat  rainfall  ever  recorded  in  the  State  was  in  1879,  when 
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only  19.74  inches  folL  In  1895  there  was  also  s  deficiency,  only  38.66  inches  being 
recorded.  In  the  arid  portions  of  Kansas  a  rainfall  of  20  inches  which  is  well  dis- 
tributed is  reasonably  sure  of  making  a  good  crop.  The  loss  there  by  surface 
drainage  is,  however,  very  slight,  it  being  estimated  at  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  or  sbont  2  inches,  leaving  18  inches  for  crop^owth.  In  New  York,  with  a 
rainfall  of  from  31  to  40  inches,  nearly  one-half  passes  off  by  surface  drainage  and 
is  lost  so  far  as  immediate  plant  growth  is  concerned.  Not  only  is  the  water  lost 
to  the  crops,  but  it  carries  with  it  mnch  of  the  soluble  plant  food  of  the  surface 
soil.  This,  then,  would  suggest  one  important  step  in  the  attempt  to  store  np 
moisture.  This  surface  flow  of  water  must  be  prevented  and  cansed  to  sink  into 
the  soil  to  supply  a  reservoir  from  which  plants  can  secure  moisture  during  the 
period  of  growth. 

HOW   THE  SOIL  HOLDS   ITS  WATER, 

That  a  proper  understanding  of  the  question  may  be  reached,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  water  exists  in  the  soil,  and  of 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  mysterious  oi>erations  of  plant  growth.  Water  may  be  in 
one  of  three  forms— as  free,  capillary,  or  hygroscopic  water.  The  free  water  of 
the  soil  is  that  which  flows  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  It  is  the  source  of 
supply  for  wells  and  springs.  It  is  not  directly  used  by  plants,  and  its  presence 
in  the  soil  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  is  detrimental  to  the  growtli  of 
most  cultivated  crops.  It  is  valuable,  however,  because  it  is  the  supply  from 
which  capillary  water  is  drawn. 

The  capillary  water  does  not  flow  by  gravity.  It  is  the  direct  source  of  mois- 
tnre  fur  plants.  It  may  be  either  drawn  upwards  or  it  may  pass  downwards, 
depending  upon  whether  the  soil  is  drier  at  the  surface  er  below.  In  time  of 
drou.'^hta  the  capillary  action  of  the  soil  may  be  sufiicient  to  raise  the  water 
through  a  distance  of  Ave  or  six  feet,  its  power  in  this  respect  depending  directly 
upon  its  physical  condition.  If  the  soil  is  coarse  and  cloddy  and  the  particles  are 
not  compact,  then  the  water  can  not  rise  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  carried 
off  by  evaporation  cr  used  up  by  plants  in  their  growth.  If,  however,  the  soil  is 
fine,  in  good  condition,  and  homogeneous,  the  water  passes  freely  and  continu- 
ously to  the  surface.  Notice  the  track  of  the  horse  on  the  ploweii  ground  or  the 
foot2)rint  of  the  driver,  and  see  how  the  moisture  comes  directly  to  the  surface, 
because  the  soil  has  been  compacted  and  there  is  intimate  capillary  relation 
between  its  particles.  This  moist  surface  shows  that  the  water  is  passing  off  from 
it  into  the  air.  This  observation  should  teach  a  lesson.  The  soil  may  be  pulver- 
iEed  and  made  compact,  but  the  c<ipillary  pores  near  the  sur- 
face must  be  enlarged  by  tillage  so  as  to  break  the  capillary 
connections  and  stop  the  water  in  its  upward  course,  and 
thus  force  it  to  pass  off  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant. 
This  loose  surface  stratum,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  is  tlie 
"soil  mulch"  (fig.  1),  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in 
recent  writings. 

It  is  the  one  most  important  means  of  preventing  the  loss 
of  water  from  the  soil.  It  breaks  off  the  capillary  pores  in 
the  soil  structure  and  interposes  between  the  lower  moist 
soil  and  the  air  a  layer  so  loose  that  the  water  cannot  rise 
through  it.  This  mulch  may  itself  dry  to  dust,  but  it  never- 
theless protects  the  soil  below.  When  soils  become  baked, 
the  minute  capillary  pores  connect  directly  with,  the  atmosphere  and  the  evapo- 
ration of  water  is  very  rapid.  Hence  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  crust  be 
broken  after  every  rain. 

The  hygroscopic  water  of  the  soil  flows  neither  under  the  influence  of  gravity 
nor  capillarity.  It  is  held  firmly  in  place  upon  the  particles  of  soil,  and  can  only 
be  driven  off  by  a  high  degree  of  heat.    Just  how  important  this  water  is  in  the 


Fio.  1.— The  soil 
mulch. 
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growth  of  plants  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  daring  severe 
droa^bts  it  may  assist  in  carrying  the  plant  over,  enabling  it  to  maintain  itself 
nntil  capillary  action  is  restored. 


THE  NBCE88ITT  OF  WATER   FOR  OROWINO  PLANTS. 

The  importance  of  water  to  the  growing  plant  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
apprehend  and  appreciate  how  large  a  part  of  its  strnctnre  is  composed  of  water, 
and  that  even  this  large  percentage  <rf  its  composition  is  bat  a  fraction  of  the 
total  amount  used  in  its  development.  The  quantity  of  water  entering  into  the 
stractare  of  plants  varies  from  sixty  to  as  high  as  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  their 
total  weight.  Daring  the  entire  period  of  growth  there  is  a  constant  giving  off 
of  moiatnre  by  the  foliage,  and  it  most  be  made  good  by  that  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  roots.  By  experiments  condacted  at  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  it  has  been  found  that  in 
raising  oats,  for  every  ton  of  dry  matter  produced 
there  were  required  522.4  tons  of  water;  for  every 
ton  of  dry  matter  of  flint  com  there  were  required 
a;i:j.9  tons  of  water;  for  dent  corn,  309. 8  tonsof  water 
for  every  ton  of  dry  matter.  On  plots  at  this  station, 
1.8  tons  of  dry  matter  of  oats  per  acre  represented  an 
expenditure  of  040.32  tons  of  water.  Potatoes  used 
422.7  tons  of  water  per  ton  of  dry  matter.  The  yield 
of  potatoes  on  the  experiment  plots  of  450  bushels  per 
acre,  during  the  dry  season  of  1895,  represented  an 
auio'.int  of  water  equal  to  1,310.37  tons. 

Just  why  so  much  water  is  required  by  the  grow- 
ing plant  and  how  it  obtains  this  supply  is  not 
usually  understood.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable research  and  even  now  presents  interesting 
problems  for  farther  study.  The  roots  of  the  plant 
are  its  feeders,  and  all  the  water  ordinarily  nsed  by 
it  passes  in  through  these  channels.  The  particles  of 
soil  hold  a  film  of  water  in  firm  contact.  The  roots 
and  rootlets  of  the  plant,  in  burrowing  through  the 
soil,  come  into  intimate  relation  with  these  soil 
particles  (fig.  2).  The  finer  the  soil,  the  closer  the 
relation  established  between  it  and  the  roots.  The 
roots  are  thus  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  water,  a 
portion  of  which  they  are  able  to  absorb.  The  water 
passes  up  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  carrying  with  it  soluble  plant  food 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  manufacturing  or  elaborating  organs,  the  leaves. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  the  fixation  of  carbon  from  the  air  takes  place. 
and  by  means  of  the  movement  of  the  sap  the  now  organized  material  is  carried 
to  all  growing  ports  of  the  structure.  That  part  of  the  water  no  longer  required 
passes  off  through  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaf,  called  stomata.  As  evaporatioii 
is  a  cooling  process,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  loss  of  water  has  an  important 
inSueuce  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  foliage  and  in  promoting  the  fixation  ot" 
carbon. 

As  already  stated,  the  plant  roots  can  absorb  food  only  in  the  soluble  form,  and 
the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  through  their  tissues  is  necessary  to 
furnish  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  required  by  growth.  Not  only  is  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture  demanded  for  the  direct  use  of  the  plant,  but  its  presence  in 
the  soil  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  plant  food  may  be  rendered  available.  Few 
soils  are  so  lacking  in  fertility  that  they  would  not  grow  crops  could  the  mineral 


Flo.  2.— A  corn  pUint,  showiiii; 
the  intimate  relation  but  woun 
the  roots  and  the  soil  parti- 
cles.   From  life. 
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plant  food  which  they  contain  be  unlocked  and  bronght  into  fit  condition  for  use. 
This  important  operation,  as  well  as  nitrification— or  the  conversion  of  nitrogen 
componnds  into  the  form  of  nitrates— can  proceed  only  in  the  presence  of 
moisture.  Crops  plowed  nnder  for  green  manaring,  and  bam  mannrea,  can  be 
made  available  only  when  there  is  safficient  raoistnre  in  the  soil  to  cause  breaking 
down  and  decomposition.  With  moisture  in  the  soil,  there  is  a  constant  move- 
ment towards  the  plant  roots  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  or  to  make  good  that 
used  by  the  plant.  This  movement  of  the  moisture  brings  to  the  roots  the  soluble 
plant  food.  •  *  •  Supply  the  plant  with  moistare,  and  its  roots  are  able  to 
set  free  from  the  particles  of  the  soil  a  part  of  the  mineral  elements  required  for 
its  growth.  Supply  even  our  sandy  desert  plains  with  abundant  moisture,  and 
immediately  they  change  from  a  desert  to  a  garden. 

An  acre  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  weighs  approximately  1,800  tons.  If  25 
per  cent  of  this  is  moisture,  we  should  have  450  tons  of  water  per  acre.  An  acre  of 
soil  to  the  depth  of  8  inches  weighs  about  1,300  tons.  If  2-5  per  cent  of  moistare 
were  found  here  it  would  contain  per  acre  800  tons  of  water.  Plants  can  main- 
tain themselves  with  as  low  as  5  per  cent  of  water,  but  thuir  growth  seems  to  go 
on  most  rapidly  in  soils  whose  water  content  is  from  13  to  25  per  cent. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OR  SAVING  OP  MOISTURE. 

•  •••••• 

The  means  by  which  moistnre  may  be  conserved  is  as  follows:  By  plowing  and 
tilling,  mulches,  underdrainage,  lessening  the  influence  of  winds,  applications  of 
lime,  salt,  etc.,  rotation  of  crops  to  increase  humus,  adapting  the  crop  to  the  soil. 

Plowing  to  save  moisture. — As  already  indicated,  the  first  stop  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  moistare  mast  be  the  preparation  of  the  soil  so  that  the  rain  will  sink 
down  and  not  be  carried  off  by  surface  drainage.    •    »    • 

The  improvements  in  the  plow  have  done  much  toward  accomplishing  this,  bat 
there  is  still  much  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  use  of  this  implement.  As  an 
implement  to  be  ased  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  moisture 
it  stands  preeminent.  Oood  plowing  does  not  consist,  as  ordinarily  supposed,  in 
merely  inverting  a  portion  of  the  earth,  but  in  pulverizing  and  fining  it  and 
burying  the  sod  or  refuse  which  may  be  on  the  surface.  The  amount  of  water 
which  a  soil  is  capable  of  holding  depends  directly  upon  the  fineness  of  its  parti- 
cles. Then,  that  plow  which  will  break  and  pulverize  the  soil  most  thoroughly 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  fit  the  soil  for  holding  moisture.  •  *  *  King  found 
the  rate  of  percolation  from  soils  of  different  deg^rees  of  fineness  to  be  as  follows, 
the  column  of  soil  being  8  feet  in  height: 

rime  of  percolation. 


Size  of 
grains. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

lost  in  1 

lost  in  i 

lost  in  24 

lost  in  48 

hour. 

hours. 

hours. 

hours. 

Inch. 

O.ISfl 

e.io 

10. « 

13.05 

13.62 

.073 

7.95 

9.47 

12.31 

Vi.n 

.081 

6.22 

9.21 

11.71 

11.63 

.045 

1.76 

2.83 

7.64 

8.U 

.032 

1.28 

1.91 

5.83 

6.79 

Harrowing  to  save  moisture.— The  harrow,  besides  pulverizing  and  fining  the 
soil  for  the  seed  bed,  is  most  efficient  in  furnishing  a  soil  mulch.  The  spring-tooth 
harrow  is  in  reality  a  cultivator  and  its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cultivator. 
When  used  as  an  instrumtat  to  conserve  moisture,  the  teeth  should  penetrate  to 
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the  depth  of  about  8  inches,  and  to  prodnce  the  best  effect  the  ridges  left  by  it 
shonid  be  leveled  off  by  a  smoother,  which  can  now  be  purchased  as  an  attachment 
to  the  harrow.  The  tillage  of  orchards  by  the  harrow  is  now  practiced  extensively, 
and  nothing  short  of  irrigation  will  so  nearly  meet  the  demands  of  trees  for 
moistnre,  particularly  upon  the  heavier  soils. 

The  Acme  harrow  is  a  most  excellent  implement  on  soils  which  are  comparatively 
free  from  stones  and  rubbish.  The  plow-like  action  of  its  blades  serves  to  pulver- 
ize the  surface  soil,  to  spread  the  loose  mulch  evenly,  and  it  leaves  a  most  excellent 
seed  bed. 

The  cutaway  or  disk  harrows  may  be  either  beneficial  or  of  absolute  injury.  If 
the  disks  are  so  set  that  they  cover  but  a  portion  of  the  surface  with  the  mulch, 
they  leave  a  ridge  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind  and  snn  and  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration is  greatly  increased.  The  disks  should  be  set  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
whole  surface  shall  be  stirred  or  covered.  Their  chief  value  lies  in  their  cutting 
and  pulverizing  action  on  clay  soils,  but  as  conservers  of  moistnre  they  are  inferior 
to  the  Acme  or  the  spring  tooth.  Solid  which  need  the  disk  harrow  should  gener- 
ally be  gone  over  again  with  some  shallower  tool. 

The  mellower  the  soil  the  lighter  should  be  the  work  done  by  the  harrow.  On 
most  heavy  orchard  soils  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  heavy  tools,  like  the 
spring-tooth  and  disk  harrows,  in  the  spring,  but  if  the  land  is  properly  handled  it 
should  be  in  such  condition  as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  spike-tooth  or  smoothing  har- 
row during  summer.    *    •    * 

Cultivators  and  cotiservation  of  moisture. — The  action  of  cnltivators  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  size  of  the  teeth 
shonid  be  regulated  by  the  work  to  be  performed,  a  many-small-toothed  implement 
being  preferable  to  a  few  large  teeth  where  the  object  is  to  conserve  moistnre. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  dry  time  the  lees  surface  exposed  the  less  will 
be  the  evaporation.    »    »    • 

The  roller  in  its  relation  to  soil  moisture  is  an  implement  whose  value  depends 
largely  npoa  local  conditions.     There  is  no  tool  which  requires  more  judgment  as 
to  its  proper  use.    On  light,  loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  where  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  solidify  and  pack  the  particles  clo8el.y  together,  the  roller  must 
be  used  repeatedly.    The  difBcnlty  of  such  soils  is  that  the  space  between  the 
grains  are  so  large  that  the  water  is  permitted  to  pass  through  freely  and  is  lost 
by  percolation.    The  capillary  openings  are  so  large,  that  there  is  very  feeble  rise 
of  the  water  to  take  the  place  of  that  used  by  plants  and  lost  by  evaporation..   The 
roller  lessens  the  size  of  these  pores  in  solidifying  the  soil,  and  the  capillary  force 
is  then  strong  enough  to  draw  the  water  to  the  surface  (fig.  8).    If,  now,  the  soil 
is  left  in  this  condition,  it  has  been  pnt  in  the  best  possi- 
ble form  for  parting  with  its  moisture,  and  it  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  unless  prevented  by  estab- 
lishing a  surface  mulch.    In  seeding  land  in  a  dry  time 
the  soil   should  be  rolled,   in  order  to  bring  sufficient 
moisture  to  the  seeds   to  insure  germination.    Where 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  roller  shonid  be  followed 
by  a  smoothing  harrow,  that  the  snrface  mulch  may  be 
restored  and  the  moisture  stopped  before  reaching  the 
atmosphere  (fig.  4).    On  clay  lands  the  roller  mast  be 
used  with  much    caution.    If    used  immediately  after    Fig.  3.— Showing  the  effect 

grain  is  sown  and  s  heavy  rain  following,  there  would  be  f  '"^  """"^  'n  con'P^c*- 
J  ,...,,.  ^         ii,  .  Ing  the  surfaeo  layer. 

danger  of  the  soil  becoming  so  compact  on  the  surface 

that  the  tender  shoots  would  be  unable  to  get  through,  and  the  most  direct  connec- 
tion would  be  established  between  the  soil  moisture  and  the  air.  A  good  method 
of  treatment  for  clay  is  to  roll  before  the  ssed  is  sown,  then  harrow  and  make  a  good 
seed  bed,  and  then  drill  in  the  grain.    After  the  plants  are  well  up  the  roller  may 
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Fig.  4.— Showing  how  t!io 
Boil  mulch  RhouM  be 
restored  by  tillaponft^T 
the  roller  ba.s  Ix'eu  u.-cd. 


be  osed  again,  which  will  bring  the  water  to  the  surface  where  the  growing 
plants  can  make  use  of  it  before  it  passes  oS  by  evaporation. 

Herbage  miilehcs. — The  covering  of  the  soil  by  a  mnlch  of  leaves  or  decaying 
vegetable  matter  is  nature's  way  of  conserving  moisture  and  of  rostoricg  fertility 
to  the  soil.  Go  to  any  forest  where  the  leaves  have  not  been  burned  annually  and 
notice  the  mnlch  which  covers  the  soil  (fig.  5).  The  soil  will  be  found  to  be 
moist  and  loose.  Hnmus  has  been  stored  up  and  the  covering  of  leaves  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  moistnre  by  snrface  evaporation.  Many  persons  conclude  tlsnt 
beoanse  nature  tills  by  mulching  man  should  do  the  same, 
but  the  conclusion  is  fallacious.  Farm  areas  are  too  open 
and  too  much  e^iposed  to  searching  winds  to  allow  of  the 
good  results  which  nature  obtains  in  the  seclusion  and 
coolness  of  the  forest.  Even  our  largest  orchards  do  not 
give  us  forest  conditions.  This  herbage  annlch  also  induces 
shallow  rooting  of  tree ',  as  sod  land  does.  In  most  farm 
lauds  also  it  is  necess;iry  to  plow  or  move  the  land  at  least 
once  a  year  in  order  to  sow  the  seed  and  harvest  the  crop, 
and  this  would  destroy  an  herbage  mulch.  Aside  from  all 
this,  it  is  impossible,  except  in  very  special  cases,  to  secure 
sufficient  herbage  to  aSord  an  adequate  mulch. 

The  huvmsof  ihe  soil  is  the  great  storehouse  for  nitrogen 
and  moisture.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  decaying  vcge- 
taWo  or  animal  matter,  and  its  presence  in  the  soil,  while 
not  absolutely  necessarj'  to  the  growth  of  plants,  is  the 
factor  which  makes  the  land  congenial  for  the  very  best  development  of  the  <  rop. 
The  constant  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  without  being  supplemented  by  barn 
manures  or  green  manuring  will  so  reduce  the  percont.igo  of  hnmus  in  the  soil 
that  its  water-holding  capacity  will  be  considerably  diminished.  This  humus 
should  bo  liberally  supplied  by  means  of  cover  crops,  rotations,  and  stable  manures. 
Undertlrainage  and  how  it  acts  as  a  conserver  of  moisture  is  popularly  mistin- 
dorstood.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  underdrains  instead  of  acting  as  conserveis 
of  moisture,  produce  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  It  has  already  been  noticed  th;it 
water  may  exist  in  the  soil  as  free  or  capillary,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  free 
water  within  18  inches  of  the  surface  is  positively  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  moet  cultivated  plants.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  that  moisture  be  supplied,  but  also  that  the 
Boil  shall  be  in  such  condition  that  the  air  may  have  access 
to  it,  for  a  supply  of  oxygen  as  is  necessary  to  the  breaking 
down  and  decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  the  making 
of  plant  food  available.  The  underdrain  removes  only  the 
free  water  which  may  come  too  near  the  surface  and  it 
leaves  the  soil  above  in  a  porous  condition,  so  that  the 
water  of  rainfall  may  sink  down  instead  of  being  carried  of? 
by  surface  drainage.  Tliis  rainfall  water  is  not  caught  ai:d 
removed  by  the  drains  in  its  downward  course,  bnt  the  drainage  tlow  begins  only 
when,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  rainfall,  the  level  of  the  free  water  has  becu 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  drain.  Thus  the  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  capil- 
lary water  is  kept  nearer  the  surface  during  a  drought  and  is  removed  a  proper 
distance  from  the  surface  during  a  wet  time  to  insure  a  healthy  and  proper 
development  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

Miiicml  substances  as  eonseri'-ers  of  moisture. — Among  the  materials  of  com- 
merce which  are  applied  to  soils  as  indirect  fertilizers  are  lime,  gypsum,  and  salt, 
all  of  which  are  thought  to  act  as  conservers  of  soil  moisture.  The  application  of 
quicklime  to  cert."iin  soils  has  been  found  to  have  a  most  beneficial  action.     When 


Pig. 


!>.— The  loose  mulch 
on  forest  soils. 
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Fio.  8.— The  flocculatiou 
of  the  surface  ot  clay 
Hoila  by  tbo  addition  of 
quicklime. 


used  npon  heavy  clay,  it  canses  a  certain  adhesion  or  floccalation,  a  binding 

together  of  the  minnte  particles,  and  prevents  their  rnnning  at  times  of  rains 

into  a  comx>act  hard  crnst  (fig.  6).    It  causes  a  more  granular  condition,  making 

the  soil  looser  and  more  porons,  allovring  the  water  of  rainfall  to  .permeate  it 

more  readily.    As  a  renolt  of  the  floccnlation,  the  pores  of  the  soil  near  the  Eor- 

face  nro  enlarged,  and  it  thns  better  serves  the  purpose  of 

a  mnk-h  to  hold  in  reserve  the  moistnre  underneath. 
On  sandy  soils,  the  difficulty  in  conserving  moisture 

arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  open  and  porons  that 

the  water  passes  through  and  is  lost  to  the  plant.    It 

would  seem  that  an  application  of  lime  here  would  tend 

to  a,s;gravate  the  difficulty.    On  clay,  the  action  of  the 

limo  takes  place  at  or  near  the  surface,  the  soil  being  so 

coicpact  that  it  is  not  washed  down  through  the  soil.    In 

sand,  the  pores  are  so  large  that  the  lime  sinks  readily 

into  the  soil,  and  instead  of  finding  the  effects  of  its  appli- 
cation at  the  surface  we  must  look  for  it  below.     The 

binding  property  of  lime  is  well  known  from  its  use  in  the 

trades.    In  its  passage  down  through  the  particles  of  sand  it  does  not  proceed 

far  before  it  probably  begins  to  bind  the  grains  together,  and  there  is  formed  a 

layer  eomewhat  impervious  to  water  (fig.  7). 
Frequent  and  small  applications  of  li:ne  have  been  found  most  beneficial.    From 

20  to  40  bushels  per  acre  will  usually  be  found  to  give  the  best  results.  On  marshy 
and  boggy  lands  which  have  recently  been  drained  but 
still  remain  sour  and  full  of  undecomposed  organic  mat- 
ter, the  benefit  derived  from  applying  lime  is  very  great. 
It  breaks  down  the  vegetable  matter,  neutralizes  the  acid, 
and  makes  plant  food  available.  In  this  case  its  action 
npon  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  more  important  than 
its  agency  in  the  conservation  of  moisture. 

Windbreaks  to  save  moisture. — The  drying  effects  of 
the  wind  are  well  known  when  it  has  unbroken  sweep 
over  a  farm.  The  loss  of  moisture  from  this  cause  is 
very  great  Windbreaks  are  not  only  protection  in  winter 
but  they  serveequally  well  in  summer  to  protect  the  field?. 
Tlie  hedgerow  around  a  field  is  not,  then,  entirely  useless,  since  it  serves  i'.s 

purpose  as  a  conserv«r  of  moistnre.    *    *    • 


: 

^^^'^i^ 

Fio.  7.— The  action  of 
liiuoat  a  tew  inches  in 
depth,  in  sandy  soils. 


SUaOBSTIONS  FOB  DSTERMININQ  THE  AMO(7NT  OF  MOISTURE  IN  SOILS. 


It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  determine  the  amount  of  moistnre  in  a  soil.  The 
only  apparatus  required  is  a  pair  of  scales  which  will  weigh  to  grains  and  a  tube 
which  can  be  driven  into  the  soil  for  taking  the  sample.  Snch  a  pair  of  scales  can 
be  purchased  for  a  small  sum,  and  the  tube  may  consist  simply  of  a  piece  of  boiler 
pipe  about  1  i  inches  in  diameter  which  has  had  the  outer  edge  at  one  end  beveled 
down  to  enable  it  better  to  be  driven  into  the  soil.  Have  a  mark  on  the  ontside 
of  tl'e  tube  indicating  8  inches  or  1  foot  from  the  sharpened  end,  according  to  the 
depth  to  which  it  is  desired  to  take  the  sample. 

The  sampler  used  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (figs.  8  and 
9)  is  described  as  follows:  "The  soil-sampling  tubes  are  made  out  of  brazod  hrass 
tubing  about  seven-eighths  inch  internal  diameter  and  1 3  inches  long.  The  tubing 
is  No.  21  Stubb's  gauge.  On  one  end  a  brass  collar  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
wide  is  sweated  in.  The  end  of  ths  tube  is  then  turned  off  in  a  latho,  giving  a 
rather  long  taper,  but  letting  the  i>oint  be  the  full  thickness  of  the  collar.    A  mark 
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is  cut  into  the  tube  13  inches  from  this  cutting  edge."    We  have  used  this  imple- 
ment with  much  satisfaction. 

In  determining  the  moisture  in  a  (fiven  soil,  several  samples  should  be  taken 
and  these  samples  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  accurately  weighed.  Then  subject 
the  sample  to  a  heat  of  212°  P.  for  a  few  hours,  then  weigh  and  heat  again  for 


Fig.  8.— The  boH  sampler. 

one  hour,  then  weigh  again,  and  continue  this  operation  until  there  is  no  further 
loss  of  weight  by  heating.  The  difference  in  weight  between  the  original  and 
the  heated  sample  will  indicate  the  amount  of  moisture  which  was  present. 
Divide  the  difference  in  the  weight  by  the  first  weight  of  the  sample  to  determine 
the  i)er  cent  of  moisture  in  the  original  sample  and  multiply  by  100.  The  follow- 
ing case  will  illustrate: 

Original  weight  of  sample pounds..  2 

Weight  after  drying do 1.5 

Loss  in  drying do 5 

Per  cent  of  moisture  in  original  sample  ^.5-<-2=.25.    .25x100=25  jwr  cent. 

An  interesting  line  of  work  for  granges  and  farmers'  clubs  would  be  the  investi- 
gation of  soil  moisture. 

The  importance  of  thorough  culture  to  conserve  moisture  is  so  great  that  if  its 
value  was  fully  realized  we  should  experience  less  trouble  from  droughts.  Far 
better  is  a  season  with  a  deficiency  of  rainfall,  if  continuous  surface  culture  l>e 
given,  than  a  season  of  abundant  rains  with  little  culture.  •  Much  wiser  is  he  who 
cultivates  a  small  farm,  and  cultivates  it  intensively,  than  he  who  attempts  to 
spread  over  a  large  area  and  allows  his  crops  to  suffer  from  droughts  because  the 
moisture  which  they  so  much  ne6d  has  not  been  saved  by  frequent  tillage.  Neglect 
the  soil — allow  the  orchard  to  care  for  itself —and  when  the  time  of  harvest  comes 
the  reward  shall  be  according  to  the  labor;  but  treat  the  soil  as  a  living  thing, 
care  for  it  faithfully  and  intelligently,  study  the  plants  and  learn  their  ways  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  thrive,  and  give  them  congenial  Burronndings, 
and  they  will  respond  with  a  readiness  that  will  abundantly  repay  the  bast  efforts 
in  their  behalf. 

SDMMABY. 


1.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  New  York  is  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  profit- 
able crops.  Owing  to  its  unequal  distribution  and  to  the  loss  of  nearly  one-half  of 
it  by  surface  drainage,  crops  usually  suffer  from  droughts. 

2.  The  first  step  toward  conserving  moisture  is  to  put  the  soil  in  such  a  phys- 
ical condition  that  it  will  be  pervious  to  water  or  afford  a  reservoir  for  it. 

3.  Water  exists  in  the  soil  as  fre3,  capillary,  or  hygroscopic.  The  free  water 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  cultivated 
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plants.    The  capillary  water  is  the  direct  source  of  their  supply  and  shonld  be 
conseryed  by  all  possible  means.  < 

4.  Capillary  action  of  the  soil  depends  upon  the  fineness  of  its  particles  and  the 
closeness  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  In  course,  loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils 
the  action  is  weak;  in  fine,  well-compacted  soils  it  is  strong. 

5.  When  the  capillary  interstices  or  pores  in  the  soil  are  continuoos  from  the 
moist  undersoil  to  the  surface,  the  moisture  rises  uniformly  and  passes  oS  into  the 
atmosphere  by  evaporation.  If,  however,  these  interstices  or  pores  are  made  very 
much  larger  near  thesnrf  ace,  the  moisture  is  arrested  in  its  upward 

movement  a  resnlt  which  is  accomplished  by  light  surface  culti- 
vation, which  produces  a  "  soil  mulch."  This  mulch  of  loose  soil ' 
answers  much  the  same  purpose  as  a  board  or  carpet  would  in  cut- 
ting off  the  direct  connection  of  the  capillary  soil  with  the  atmos- 
phere. As  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  baked  or  encrusted  the  capil- 
lary connection  with  the  a'.mosphere  is  renewed  and  another 
tillage  is  required  to  reestablish  the  soil  mulch. 

6.  A  large  amount  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  plant,  as  its 
food  is  in  a  very  dilate  solution,  and  water  is  also  used  in  building 
plant  tissue. 

7.  Moisture  in  the  soil  is  necessary  that  nitrification  and  decom- 
position of  organic  matter  may  take  place.  Without  it  the  action 
by  which  the  roots  are  able  to  corrode  the  solid  rock  and  set  free 
plant  food  can  not  take  place. 

8.  The  distribution  of  rainfall  can  not  be  controlled  by  any 
known  means.  Dependence  must  be  placed  upon  irrigation  and 
the  consefvation  of  soil  moisture. 

0.  Irrigation  is  exi>en8ive,  and,  while  entirely  practicable  in  arid 
regions,  yet  in  our  section  if  flooding  by  irrigation  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  rainfall  the  eSect  might  be  disastrous.  Where 
irrigation  is  not  a  common  necessity  it  must  be  secured  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  is  therefore  expensive.  In  New  York  we 
must  depend  largely  upon  conserving  or  preventing  the  loss  of 
the  moisture. 

10.  The  means  by  which  moisture  maybe  conserved  are:  Judi- 
cious plowing  and  tillage,  mulches,  underdrainage,  windbreaks, 
applications  of  lime,  salt,  etc.,  and  adaptation  of  crop  to  the  soil. 

11.  The  absorbing  or  capillary  power  of  a  soil  depends  upon  the 
fineness  of  division  of  its  particles. 

13.  The  plow  is  a  most  valuable  implement  for  pulverizing  and 
fining  the  soil.  Fall  plowing  is  recommended  for  heavy  clays.the 
surface  to  be  left  rough  and  nnharrowed.  Fall  plowed  lands 
catch  and  hold  the  water. 

13.  Surface  tillage  should  begin  early  in  the  spring  as  every  day's  delay  after 
the  soil  is  in  fit  condition  means  a  loss  of  many  tone  of  water. 

14.  The  harrow  is  valuable  as  an  implement  with  which  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  surface  mulch.  Frequent  harrowiug  of  an  orchard  will  greatly  lessen  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface. 

15.  Where  cultivators  are  used  as  conservers  of  moisture  many  fine  teeth  are 
preferable  to  a  few  coarse  teeth. 

16.  Ridge  culture  is  calculated  to  promote  evaporation.  To  conserve  moisture, 
practice  level  culture  and  so  reduce  the  area  exposed. 

17.  The  roller  brings  moisture  to  the  surface  by  compressing  the  soil.  On  loose 
sandy  soils  it  is  useful  by  compacting  the  particles.  On  clay  its  use  may  prove 
injnrions  if  followed  by  heavy  rains.  Where  possible  it  is  well  to  follow  it  with 
a  smoothing  harrow  to  restore  the  mulch. 


FlO.9.— The  soil 
sampler. 
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18.  A  snrface  mnlch  of  leaves  and  decaying  ve^table  matter  is  nature's  way  of 
conserving  moisture.  It  also  Bilds  humns  to  the  soil,  which  is  the  great  store 
honse  for  nitrogen  and  moisture.  An  herbage  molch  can  rarely  be  osed  in  farm 
areas,  however. 

VX  Underdrains  act  beneficially  in  making  soils  porons  above  them  and  thus 
increasing  their  permeability;  and  in  removing  the  free  water  and  thus  allowing 
the  access  of  air,  which  is  as  necessary  as  moisture. 

20.  Lime,  gypsum,  and  salt  are  all  used  as  conservers  of  moisture.  An  applica- 
tion  of  lime  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  heavy  clay  and  on  light  sand,  it 
also  acts  favorably  on  marshy,  sour  lands. 

21 .  Grasses  and  grains  should  be  grown  on  clay  and  loamy  soils,  leaving  sandy 
and  gravelly  lands  for  cultivated  crops.  The  humus  of  tilled  lands  may  be  kept 
up  by  born  manures  and  by  green  mannring. 

22.  The  space  between  the  trees  in  orchards  should  be  left  free  for  tillage.  A 
growing  crop  makes  such  -a  demand  upon  the  supply  of  moisture  that  the  trees 
may  bo  seriously  injured. 

23.  Exterminations  of  soil  moisture  may  be  easily  male  by  anyone.  The  impor- 
tanca  of  this  line  of  work  is  called  to  the  attention  of  granges,  farmers'  clubs,  and 
horticultural  societies. 

24.  The  importance  of  thorough  tillage  to  conserre  moisture  can  not  be  made 
too  emphatic.  Deficiency  in  rainfall  with  intensified  agriculture  is  preferable  to 
abundant  rains  and  neglect  by  the  cultivator.  The  soil  will  respond  in  a  Large 
measure  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives.  Neglect  it  and  it  will  fail  to 
bring  forth  liberal  increase,  but  cultivate  intelligmtly  and  thoroughly  and  it 
responds  quickly. 


PROGRESS  OF  EXTENSION  WORK-REPORT  OP  WORK  DONE  TJNDER 
TELE  NIXON  LAW  OP  1897  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK,  CHAPTER  138.' 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

It  was  decided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  agriculture  to  emphasize  the 
educational  work,  since  the  Federal  experiment  station,  a  department  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  was  able  to  carry  on  many  investigations,  especially  those 
which  of  necessity  must  extend  through  considerable  periods  of  time  and  which 
reiiuire  ample  and  permanent  laboratories,  equipment,  and  investigators,  whi.'o 
most  of  the  work  contemplated  under  chapter  123  could  bast  ba  carried  ou  away 
from  the  college. 

The  problem  of  how  to  successfully  introduce  into  the  schools  of  the  State  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  ani- 
mal, or  the  study  of  agriculture,  has  been  considered  most  carefully  by  many  dis- 
tinguished educators.  This  subject  was  long  and  carefully  considered  l)y  the 
faculty  of  agriculture  before  entering  upon  the  work.  The  leaflets  on  Nature 
Study  which  were  a:ready  issued  had  been  so  kindly  received  and  so  fully  appre- 
ciated that  it  was  decided  to  issue  others  and  to  employ  trained  teachers  to  vis't 
the  schools  and  to  attend  teachers'  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  exphiiuiug  how 
the  subject-matter  of  the  leaflets,  as  well  as  other  similar  subjects,  might  be  used 
as  tests  by  the  teacher,  while  the  illustrations  could  not  help  but  be  useful  to  the 
teachers  of  classes  in  drawing.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  after  the  teacher  had  given 
instruction  on  some  subject  intimately  connected  with  natural  objects  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  the  object  having  been  used  for  a  drawing  in 
the  class  room,  the  description  of  such  object  would  form  a  most  interesting  sub- 
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ject  for  comiKwitions,  which  are  now  required  in  most  departments  of  the  pablio 
schools.  By  correlating  with  composition  and  drawing  work,  the  objection  of  an 
added  study  was  removed. 

It  is  believed  that  a  study  of  the  more  common  and  familiar  objects  of  natare 
leads  directly  to  a  better  understanding  of  those  laws  and  phenomena  which  are 
the  very  foundation  of  improved  agrriculture.  Iq  the  hands  of  the  skillful  teacher 
the  leaflets  may  be  used  to  impart  valuable  lessons  in  nature  history  and  in  the  con- 
servation of  energy  as  applied  to  rural  affairs,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  serve  to 
interest  te.acher  and  pupil  in  the  economics  of  agriculture.  Briefly  stated,  it  is 
hoped  that  such  instruction  will  lead  logically  and  naturally  to  a  g^reater  love  for 
rural  affairs  and  a  more  rational  understanding  of  them  among  the  old  and  yoang 
both  in  city  and  in  country. 

Eight  leaflets  in  all  have  been  published,  electrotyped,  and  republished  on  the 
following  subjects: 

No.  1.  How  a  Squash  Plant  Gets  Out  of  the  Seed.     (Four  editions.) 

No.  2.  How  a  Candle  Burns.     (Three  editions. ) 

No.  3.  Four  Apple  Twigs.    (Five  editions.) 

No.  4.  A  Children's  Garden.     (Six  editions.) 

No.  5.  Some  Tent-Makers.     (Four  editions.) 

No.  6.  What  is  Nature-Study.     (Four  editions.) 

No.  7.  Hints  on  Making  Collections  of  Insects.     (Two  editions.) 

No.  8.  The  Leaves  and  Acorns  of  Our  Common  Oaks.     (Two  editions.) 

The  demand  for  these  leaflets  is  so  great  that  other  editions  will  be  required  in 
the  near  future.  The  work  in  Nature-Study  has  passed  the  experimental  stage; 
the  demand  for  it  is  far  beyond  our  facilities  for  carrying  it  forward. 

Tiiis  educational  work  in  agriculture  divides  itself  naturally  into  six  divisions: 
Nature-study;  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture;  dairy  instruction;  lectures 
on  special  subjects,  such  as  the  sugar-beet  industry;  a  course  of  reading  r.nd 
instruction  for  farmers;  publications. 

There  are  many  principles  of  agriculture  which  are  well  understood  by  the 
scientist  but  which  are  not  familiar  to  the  farmer.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  the 
cooixjration  of  progressive  agriculturists  in  the  endeavor  to  learn  bow  best  to  fit 
these  principles  into  practice. 

It  is  impossible  to  sharply  separate  these  various  activities,  as  one  often  over- 
laps the  other.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  more  than  seven  hundred  lessons  and  lectures 
have  been  given  throughout  the  State  by  persons  selected  on  account  of  their  sjie- 
cial  fitness  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Thirty  thousand  teachers  are  enrolled  on  our  lists  and  have  received  leaflets,  and 
many  have  attended  the  lectures  explaining  the  methods  of  presenting  nature- 
study  work  in  the  schools.  Sixteen  thousand  school  children  have  received  those 
leaflets  which  are  especially  adapted  to  their  needs.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred young  farmers  are  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  reading  course.  These  are 
assisted  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  printed  circulars  which  give  directions  and 
assistance  to  the  farmer  in  carrying  on  his  studies  at  home.  From  time  to  time 
question  papers  are  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  to  the  farmer 
to  make  known  his  needs  that  they  may  be  more  fully  understood  and  mot.  The 
location  of  nature-study  centers  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 

It  is  believed  that  the  benefits  derived  from  carrying  the  experimental  work 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  station  grounds  are  ver^  great.  First,  the  data  obtained 
are  valuable.  In  some  cases  they  are  much  more  valuable  than  could  possibly  V.e 
obtained  from  experiments  conducted  at  the  station.  In  corroboration  of  this 
statement,  reference  is  made  to  the  bulletin  on  sugar  beets,  already  mentioned. 
Second,  the  station  is  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  farmers.  Meeting  them 
on  their  own  farms,  the  station  workers  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
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pecnliar  snrronndings  and  needs,  and  can  offer  mure  appropriate  assistance  than 
they  otherwise  conld  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  learn  better  how  the 
station  can  help  them  and  how  to  avail  themselves  of  that  help.  Third,  the  experi- 
ments serve  as  object  lessons  to  the  farmers.  As  sach  they  impress  themselves 
apon  a  large  class  of  farmers  that  would  give  little  heed  to  a  printed  description 
of  experiments  conducted  at  the  station.  Fourth,  the  experiments  have  a  high 
educational  value  for  the  farmers  performing  them.     Perhaps,  at  the  present 
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timo,  this  is  the  most  important  consideration.  There  are  many  questions  affected 
by  soil  and  climate  that  must  be  decided  for  each  locality  individually,  and  the 
greatest  hindrance  ia  the  want  of  trained  experimenters  to  take  up  the  work.  It 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  we  shall  find  in  various  localities  in  the  State  intelli- 
gent and  public-spirited  farmers  who,  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  themselves 
and  their  fellows,  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  station  in  this  work. 
The  educational  work  which  had  already  been  done  prior  to  April,  1897,  by 
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Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  and  his  associates  in  horticnltnre  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  inade  it  poesible  to  secare  the  cooperation  of  more  than  300  farmers  in 
the  investigations  in  sugar-beet  culture  and  303  farmers  in  the  experiment  with 
fertilizers.  The  time  has  come  when  the  help  of  the  farmers  must  be  secured  if 
valuable  investigations  are  to  be  conducted  which  shall  be  applicable  to  varied 
conditions.    Climate,  soil,  environment,  and  needs  are  so  variel  in  the  State  that 
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comparatively  little  help  can  be  given  unless  the  investigations  can  be  conducted 
in  the  locality  where  the  help  is  needed. 


DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Observations  in  the  dairy  districts  led  to  the  conclnsion  that  this  branch  of 
agriculture  needed  assistance.  The  theory  of  making  but:er  and  cheese  is  fairly 
well  understood,  but  the  art,  in  many  cases,  was  found  to  be  lamentably  wanting. 
To  bridge  over  this  gap  between  science  and  art,  two  expert  dairymen  were  em- 
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ployed  daring  the  snmmer,  men  who  not  only  knew  mnch  of  the  science,  but  of 
the  art  of  dairy  husbandry  as  well.  These  men  went  from  factory  to  factory, 
called  a  few  dairymen  together,  and  gave  valnable  inatraction  by  first  teaching 
the  leading  principles  and  then  by  practically  applying  them. 


INSTRUCTION   IN  AQUICULTUBE  IN  THE    RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF 

FRANCE. 

THE  FKEXCII   I'ROOBAMME. 

The  conception  of  making  agricnltnre  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  originated  in  1791  in  the  second  legislature  of  the  First  Republic — that  is 
to  say.  duringtho  period  called  in  France  "  The  Revolntion." '  The  iiecond  Repub- 
lic, t'.iat  of  1848,  was  unable,  in  spite  of  its  "  good  intentions,"  to  do  more  than  the 
"Revolntion"  or  First  Republic  had  done;  its  laws  were  in  practice  only  expres- 
sions of  good  will.  During  the  seventh  decade  of  the  present  century  France 
experienced  an  "  agriculture  crisis  "  or  depression,  and  in  18C7  a  great  inciuiry  was 
made  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  situation.  Among  the  questions  asked  in  this 
effort  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  opinions  regarding  the  deplorable  condition  of  agri- 
culture, the  most  important  national  industry,  waa  one  which  was  expressed  in 
these  terms:  Is  the  public  school  conr.se  (I'instruction  primaire)  condncted  so  as  to 
favor  agriculture,  and  what  is  its  influence  upon  the  choice  of  a  profession?  As 
may  well  be  imagined,  a  great  divergency  of  opinion  is  to  be  observed  in  turning 
over  the  500  or  600  pages  of  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Insi^ctor  Pinet  in  the  work 
wh'ch  ho  so  diligently  compiled  for  the  students  of  social  science,''  but  Messrs. 
Priilieni  and  Schribaux,  in  an  official  rei>ort,  summarize  the  inquiry  thns: 

The  inquiry  bore  ui>on  three  main  points:  (1)  What  instruction  [in  agricul- 
ture] shall  bo  given  to  male  students  in  the  elementary  normal  schools?  ('2)  What 
insti-uction  shall  bo  given  [in  agriculture  j  in  the  district  [c-ominunalj  schools? 
(3)  What  instruction  shall  be  given  to  adult  persons  in  special  cours"3  which  are 
ai>propriate  to  improve  agricnltnre? 

The  (same  authorities  give,  ''en  rt'sumu,"  the  following  couclnsions  as  deduciblo 
from  the  replies. 

1.  Establish,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  course  of  agriculture  and  of  horticulture  in 
all  the  normal  schools  for  men. 

2.  In  order  to  make  the  instruction  given  in  these  courses  uniform  (afin  de 
constituer  I'unite  de  ce  professorat) ,  lot  the  agricultural  colleges  be  given  the 
miss-on  officially  to  train  teachers  for  the  normal  schools,  unless  it  happens  that 
agricultural  instruction  has  baen  alrea<ly  regularly  organized  in  that  section. 
Thesa  teiichers  should  be  selected  from  among  the  b2st  students  of  tho  third  year 
of  our  normal  schools  and  seat  to  a  school  of  agriculture,  whence,  after  two  or 
throe  years,  they  are  to  be  drawn  out  to  be  especially  charged  as  assistants  in 
normal  schools,  both  with  instruction  in  agriculture  and,  in  i>art,  in  the  ordin.iry 
subjects  pursued  in  those  schools. 

a.  Distinguish  between  rural  schools  and  other  elementary  schools,  so  that  the 
usual  rural  school  instruction  in  summer  will  permit  some  agricultural  work 
(saccorder  avec  lestravaux  des  champs).' 

4.  Put  the  matter  to  bo  taught  in  pedagogic  form  (une  instruction  detaill.'e) .  so 
as  to  point  out  precisely  the  way  (preciser  la  voie)  which  the  teacher  in  the  rural 
schools  3ught  to  follow  hereafter,  in  teaching  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and 

' L'enscignement  de ragrlcnlturo  dans  lea  6coIea  normales  d'instituteurs  ot  dans  Ics  cioli-s 
jirimairt  8,  par  Prillienx,  inspccteur  general  de  I'enEcigncment  agricole,  et  Schribaux,  repe- 
titeur  ik  1  Institut  national  agronomiqne. 

'  L'<.'U::e:BnemeDt  primaire  en  presence  de  Tenqu^te  agricole,  par  A.  PInct,  inspectcur  de  I'on- 
seigncmcnt  primaire,  etc. 

'  It  wonld  appear  that  this  means  that  tlio  school  hours  Hhould  bo  so  fixed  in  summer  that  tho 
children  might  bo  oble  to  work  at  home  on  tho  farm,  "  so  that  tho  children  may  be  exorcised  iu 
the  duties  of  agriculture  or  be  employed  at  labor  In  the  groat  industrial  ostabli^hmontH  [facto- 
ries], where  their  activity  and  their  bodily  strenBth  may  be  developed."  Soo  Bulletin  adml- 
nistrutit  dn  mmietire  de  rmstruction  publique,  Ko.  1C4, 1M7. 
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farther,  announce  that,  after  two  or  three  years,  questions  npon  agricnitnre  and 
the  practice  of  horticnlture  will  be  an  obligatory  part  of  the  examination  for 
obtaining  ft  teacher's  certificate. 

3.  Class  the  districts  (commanes)  of  each  county  (literally  "department*'; 
according  to  the  kinds  of  crops  (cultures)  which  dominate  in  each,  and  select,  or 
have  written  if  necessary,  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  culture  text-books  which 
shall  not  only  be  easily  understood  (clair) ,  but  interesting,  and,  in  addition,  recom- 
mend that  these  lx)oks  be  adopted  in  preference  to  any  others,  and  that  all  copy-book 
models,  transcribing  and  dictations,  as  well  as  arithmetical  problems,  have  an 
agricultural  application.  Finally,  send  the  teachers  out  into  thecountry,  that  they 
may  know  it  understandingly. 

C.  Compare,  by  a  rigid  examination,  the  diflEerent  elementary  manuals  upon 
agricultural  instruction  and  agricultural  reading  books  and  adopt  the  best,  subject 
to  such  additions,  eliminations,  etc.,  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  If  no  book  has 
yet  appeared  sufiSciently  good  for  the  purpose,  let  a  prize  be  oSered  for  one  or  mote 
of  the  kind  rwiuired. 

7.  Require  that  a  garden  or  a  plat  of  land  (terrain)  be  annexed  to  every  normal 
school  and  every  rural  elementary  school,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  set  the 
elder  pupils  of  the  school  to  experimenting  (essayer)  with  fertilizers,  sowing, 
cultivating  (biuage,  pulverizing  the  soil),  but  especially  with  trimming  trees,  and 
choijso  horticultural  operations  which  have  been  brought  to  their  attention  in 
their  books  or  written  exercises.  Further,  let  the  teacher  at  least  once  a  week 
take  his  pupils  on  an  agricultural  investigation  (promenade),  and,  finally,  place 
the  Hormal  school  near  a  farm,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  depirtment, 
but  in  any  case  shall  aSord  the  students  the  best  examples  possible  for  their 
imitation. 

8.  Order  that  there  shall  be  immediately  established  in  each  chief  place  of  the 
canton  or  in  a  central  commune  agricultural  and  horticultural  conferences,  upon 
which  all  the  teachers  of  the  circumscription  must  attend.  These  conferences  are 
to  be  presided  over,  both  as  president  and  professor,  by  a  man  well  instructed  in 
agT'cuItural  science,  and  also  capable  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  Any 
cultivator  who  requests  permisision  may  also  be  admitted  to  this  conference. 

0.  Recommend  to  teachors  to  bring  together  during  the  winter  evenings,  if  only 
onco  or  twice  a  week,  the  grown-up  peapie  of  their  communes  and  give  agricultural 
readimrs  before  them,  accompanieu  with  expLiuations  and  suggestions. 

10.  Fix  upon  a  general  programme  or  scheme  which  will  serve  as  a  general 
plan  of  campaign,  to  Le  completed  by  the  particular  programme  proposed  by  the 
agricultural  society— as  the  variety  of  culture  in  the  different  parte  of  Fr.ince 
requires — and  supplement  it  with  the  detailed  iustrnctions  upon  the  methods  which 
the  teacher  ought  to  employ,  as  noted  in  paragraph  4.  Also,  let  there  be  sent  out 
at  the  same  time  a  list  or  practical  exercises,  etc. 

1 1.  Appoint  in  esich  department  certain  commissions  whose  meml)ers  belong  to 
the  n-^icultnral  society  or  societies  of  that  department,  and.  adding  to  this  mem- 
bership the  inspector  of  schools,  let  them  ascertain  the  results  of  the  instruction 
and  advise  the  teachers. 

13.  Finally,  establish  annual  competitions  between  {he  students  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  those  pupils  in  the  adult  classes  who  are  worthy  to  be  admitted, 
and  give  each  teacher  an  honorarium,  gaugtd  according  to  the  number  of  prizes 
obtained  by  his  pupils,  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  the  agricultural  committees. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  p'an  upon  which  the  Third  Republic  of  France  has 
endeavored  to  introduce  agricultural  instruction  into  rural  France,  for  the  Second 
Empire  collapsed  in  1870,  before  an  opportunity  was  given  to  it  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  regarding  agricultural  education  which  it  had  iu  its  last  years  found  itself 
compelled  to  solicit.  The  essential  problem  of  the  plan  is,  the  introduction  of 
agricultural  instruction  having  been  decided  on,  to  find  the  pedagogic  form  i  i 
which  such  instruction  shall  be  given,  pedagogic  form  in  each  of  its  features — 
what  shall  be  taught,  or  programme;  how  shall  it  ba  taught,  or  method.  The  first 
of  these  falls  within  Ih^  province  of  the  agricultural  scientist;  the  second  \vithin 
that  of  the  pedagogue,  especially  of  that  class  whose  business  it  is  to  systt^matize 
or,  as  the  original  of  the  above  translation  expresses  the  matter,  "  to  constitute 
the  unity  of  the  professorate,"  or,  ia  English  idiom,  teach  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  way  everywhere,  though  apparently  teaching  local  agriculture,  a  programiu", 
indeed,  expedited  and  enhanced  by  the  intelligent  teacher,  though  held  st;;tionary 
and  perhaps  deteriorated  by  mere  routine.  Let  us  see  bow  these  features  of  jieda- 
gogical  form  have  been  handled  in  France,  first  confining  attention  to  the  form 
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rather  than  to  the  agencies  fixed  upon  as  proper  to  introdnco  a  rational  agricnl- 
tnral  instruction  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 

1.  Pedagogic  Form,  or  the  Prooramhb  and  Hkthodh. 

We  now  for  a  time  take  leave  of  Mr.  Inspector-General  of  Agricultural  Instruc- 
tion Prillienx  and  Professor  Bchribaux,  who,  unquestionably,  are  far  better  able  to 
speak  upon  this  subject  than  a  foreigner,  and  go  back  to  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1807,  when  Mr.  Victor  Dnrny,  now  so  well  known  abroad  as  an  historian  and  in 
France  as  one  of  the  great  ministers  of  public  instruction,  was  at  the  head  of 
French  school  affairs.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1867,  Mr.  Duruy  had  ordered 
that  the  departmental  educational  authority  should  arrange  the  school  hours  in 
summer  so  that  a  portion  of  the  children's  time  might  be  utilized  at  home,  hojiing 
thereby  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  them  by  parents  during  the  summer  lime. 
On  the  following  day,  December  80,  he  issued  a  programme  both  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  normal  schools,  and  on  the  Slst  he  nominated  several  departmental 
professors  of  agriculture  and  fixed  their  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  an 
"instruction''  upon  the  organization  of  agricultural  teaching.  But  first, as  to 
this  "instruction,"  so  far  as  its  second  and  third  divisions  are  concerned,  quoting 
from  Mr.  Duruy 's  circular: 

Mr.  PRfiFET:  I  have  already  communicated  to  you  the  different  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  commission  which  was  charged  with  the  matter  of  organizing  and 
developing  agricultural  instruction  in  the  normal  schools,  the  classes  for  adult 
persons,  and  the  rural  elementary  schools,  and  1  have  submitted  to  the  imperial 
council  of  public  instruction  such  of  .its  conclusions  as  I  deemed  it  advisable  to 
have  its  advice  upon  before  stating  them.  I  now  pass  in  review  the  propositions 
of  the  commission,  and  notify  you  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at 
in  regard  to  them.    ♦    •    » 

^3)  Fix  upon  a  general  programme  of  agricultural  teaching  which  shall  be  appro- 
priate to  local  conditions  of  culture.  Upon  this  proposition  of  the  commission  it 
18  to  be  said  that  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  presents  itself  to  the  intro- 
duction of  agricultural  instrnctionin  our  clasKes  is  the  want  of  a  definite  programme. 
When  we  examine  the  very  lar^e  number  of  works  which  treat  upon  agriculture, 
we  see  very  quickly  how.  In  this  vast  field  of  agricultural  science,  the  makers  of 
these  volumes  differ  about  the  principles  of  the  science  which  it  is  desirable  to 
place  before  children  and  country  boys  for  their  study.  The  matters  which  are 
presented  by  one  author  as  fundamental  are  scarcely  noticed  by  another,  and  not 
at  all  by  a  third.  This  one  insists  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar-producing  plants, 
that  one  upon  mulberry  trees,  and  still  another  upon  the  exclusive  culture  of  this 
or  that  forage  plant  more  or  less  unknown.  One  class  are  very  special  in  their 
point  of  view  and  their  works  are  of  no  value  except  under  special  condition  i  or 
in  a  certain  locality;  the  other  class  take  such  a  general  view  that  in  wishing  to 
cover  everything  they  are  not  at  all  practical. 

On  the  other  side,  every  teacher  has  not  made  agriculture  a  special  study  with  the 
intent  of  teaching  it,  and  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  line  of  agricultural 
science  offers  little  inducement  for  them  to  engage  in  a  study  the  principles  of 
which  are  not  yet  fixed,  as  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  instruction.  By  ])lacing  in  their 
hands  a  body  (un  ensemble)  of  verified  principles  in  the  form  of  a  programme  they 
will  very  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  course  of  instructiou  which  will  produce 
advantageous  results. 

How  do  the  schools  which  are  especially  organized  for  technical  instruction  set 
to  work?  They  commence  by  inscribing  on  their  programmes  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  science  they  desire  to  teach;  then,  selecting  from  among  its  applications 
those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  particular  industry,  they  extend  and 
develop  them,  and  in  this  way  young  people  are  educated,  who,  by  joining  subse- 
quent experience  to  the  principles  which  they  had  been  previously  taught,  become 
men  who  are  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society.' 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Mr.  Duruy's  ofiBcial  programme,  which  is  prefaced  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  articles  5  and  35  of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850.  and  the  decree  of 
July  2,  18")5,  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction  proceeds  to  determine: 

Art.  1.  The  programme  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  and  in  the  elementary  normal  schools  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)   Vcf/cfattun,  soil,  cliviate.—  A  general  view  of  vegetation,  the  duration  of 


•  Bulletin  Bdministratif  da  miuistvre  de  I'instructiou  ijublique,  ItW",  No.  IM,  partie  ofilcielle. 
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vegetable  life  of  vegetables,  different  methods  of  reprodaction  (seeds, bods,  etc.)^ 
Soils,  their  natnre  and  physical  properties.  Influence  of  climate  and  ag^coltturaE 
eones  (regions  ag^ricoles) . 

(2)  Principal  operations  in  agriculture. — Fertilizing  substances,  tillage,  6cobu- 
a^e  (lifting  and  burning  the  tnrf  filled  with  roots,  etc.).  Instruments  of  cnltiva- 
tion.  Drainage  and  irrigation  and  watering.  Sowing  and  transplanting.  Har- 
vesting and  preservation  of  crops.  Influence  of  heat  and  light.  BreaKing  Qp> 
pasture,  etc.    Inclosures,  connti-y  roads,  wagons,  and  buildings. 

(3)  Crops  and  vegetables  of  interest  to  France. — Cereals,  beans,  oil,  fabric  and^ 
color  proefucing  plants,  forage  plants,  x)asture,  curing.  Roots  to  be  used  as  food, 
or  in  industrial  processes  (sugar,  alcohol) .  Parasitic  t>Iants  and  animals.  Bufihe». 
(v6g6tanx  ligneuz).  Propagation,  seed  beds,  grafting,  etc.  Fruit  trees,  ele- 
mentary forestry. 

(4)  Domestic  animals  useful  to  agriculture. — (Jeneral  i)rinciple8.  Cow,  horse,, 
pig,  etc.    Fowls,  silkworms,  bees. 

(5)  Agricultural  economy. — Capital,  renting,  working  on  shares,  proprietor^iip,. 
buying  and  locating  a  farm  (domaine).  Rotation  of  crops.  Influence  of  various- 
circumstances  upon  agricnltural  systems.    Starting  out.    Bookkeeping. 

(6)  Horticulture  (culture  desjardins). — Division.of  horticulture  in  three  parts^ 
viz,  fruit  garden,  vegetable  garden,  flower  garden.    Parasites  of  garden  crops. 

In  188(K  the  plan  of  campaign  is  somewhat  changed.  The  syllabus  of  instruction 
in  the  normal  schools  is  changed  to  read  very  like  the  matter  given  on  page  lOlO* 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1889-00,  under  the  bead  of 
"  Introduction  "  to  an  agricultural  course  in  higher  elementary  schools  for  boys,, 
and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred.  In  1883  instruction  in  agriculture  was  made- 
obligatory  in  the  rural  elementary  schools  of  France,  and  in  1895  a  new  programme^ 
more  Bpecifically  chemical  and  agricultural,  was  issued.  This  plan  appears  as  a- 
part  of  Chapter  XXTV  of  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  the  year  1895-96,  to  which, 
the  reader  is  referred. 

The  programme  of  1887  is  as  follows: 


BLBMBNTARY  PRIMARY. 

Elementary  coarse  (7-9year8).  Firstleeeona 
in  the  garden  and  achooL 

Iiliddle  conrae  (0-11).  Ideas  appropriate  to 
what  the  child  has  read,  object  lessons  and  ex- 
cursions with  the  purpose  of  familiarizing 
pupil  with  soils,  fertilizers,  tillage,  and  com- 
mon Implements. 

Higher  conrse  (11-13).  More  methodical  in- 
Btmction  upon  tllla(|;e,  implements,  drainage, 
fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  sowing,  harvesting,  do- 
mestic animals,  and  bookkeeping.  Ideas about 
horticulture,  propagation,  tree  culture,  and 
grafting. 


SUPERIOR  PRIMARY. 

Complementary  course  (boys  and  girls  over* 
13).  Same  programme  as  for  following,  but^ 
less  developed. 

Higher  primary  schools  (for  boys  and  girls).- 
Practical  ideas  about  vegetation,  and  the  du- 
ration of  growth,  and  reproduction  (seeds^ 
bnds.grafta).  Differentkindsof land, manures,. 
and  their  use  and  rotation.  Experience  with» 
and  use  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chines.  Principal  operations  in  agrlcnltnrer- 
such  as  breaking  up  land,  planting,  transplant- 
ing, drainage,  and  irrigation.  Principal  crops- 
of  France  and  of  the  locality.  Diseases  of' 
plants;  parasites-  Legumes,  fruits,  flowers; 
use  of  sash.  Training  and  pruning  fruit  trees; 
care  of  domestic  animals;  bee  culture. 


n.— School  Gardens. 

[Instructions  of  Jules  Himon,  minister  of  pnblic  InstrnoUon  of  France,  dated  Febmary  25, 1872.  X 

Land  designated  for  school  gardens  sometimes  requires  money  for  breaking  up^ 
manuring,  and  planting,  which  comes  most  frequently  out  of  the  pocket  of  the- 
teacher,  who  is  not  always  prepared  to  meet  such  expenses.  In  consequence  these, 
gardens  either  are  not  cultivated  as  they  shctuld  be,  or  the  fruit  trees  are  not  of 
the  best  kinds.  In  addition,  the  teacher  who  owns  these  trees  takes  them  away 
with  him  when  he  is  appointed  to  another  position.  This  is,  of  course,  proper,  but 
the  gardens  are  thus  periodically  depleted  of  trees,  and  the  instruction  in  fruit- 
tree  culture  is  either  interrupted  or  relinquished  entirely  in  the  schools  to  which, 
the  depleted  garden  is  annexed. ' 


>  The  climate  of  Europe  permits  fruit  trees  to  be  cultivated  on  stocks,  which,  wtiile  dwarflnp 
their  growth,  permits  them  to  be  annually  both  severely  pruned,  in  the  sense  of  that  word  in 
America,  and  also  root  pruned;  hence  they  are  readily  removable. 
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It  is  desirable  to  remove  these  obstacles,  and  to  accomplish  an  improvement  it 
is  ensential  to  inclade  in  the  appropriation  for  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
the  coat  of  preparing  the  soil  for  gardening  purposes,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  trees  owned  by  the  district  shall  be  inventoried  as  fixtures,  and  the  teacher, 
who  necessarily  gathers  the  fruit,  shall  do  so  by  virtue  of  his  position  alone.  It 
is  only  in  this  manner  that  it  is  possible  to  create,  to  maintain,  and  to  develop  an 
instruction  which  tends  to  increase  the  well-being  of  the  rural  t>opulation. 

I  desire  to  add,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  this  kind  of  instmction 
in  the  rural  public  schools,  that  it  is  neceosarv  to  limit  axpenditnres  as  much  as 
possible,  and  this  may  be  brought  about,  I  am  led  to  believe,  through  the  normal 
schools  which  have  nurseries  from  which  scions  and  cuttings,  as  also  new  or 
nsefnl  plants,  may  be. furnished  each  year;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  directors 
of  these  nomia^  schools  wilt  8ec(»id  the  effort  of  the  minister  in  this  matter.  ■ 

in.— The  DspAKTMBaTAL.  Aonicui.TURAi<  PttovBseoR  ASD  Hi8  CoiTRsi!  IX  THIS  Normal 

Schools  por  SLbn. 

The  National  Legislature  of  Franca  in  1879  created  a  "  dex>artmental  professor 
of  agriculture,"  whoae  duties  embraced  the  following: 

1.  The  agricultural  instruction  given  in  the  normal  schools  of  each  department 
and  in  other  public  schools  where  such  instruction  may  be  given. 

3.  Country  meetings  ("farmers'  institutes"),  not  fewer  than  36  annually. 

8.  Such  duties  as  he  may  ba  charged  with  by  the  prefect  of  the  department  or 
tiie  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

By  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  elementary  agricultural  instruction  in  the  pubUo 
schools  was  made  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  the  sciences  and  their  applica- 
tion to  agriculture,  and  by  the  decree  of  1887  it  was  made  to  comprehend  the  first 
ideas  about  scienee,  principally  in  its  applications  to  agriculture. 

PROORAMMB  Or  THE  COCR8E  Or  AQRIOULTURB  FOR  rRBNCH  MOBMAL  BCHOOLa  VOR  MBW. 

Second  year  of  normal-school  course,  devoted  to  a^culture,  zootechnio,  and 
rural  economy  (two  hours  a  week):  (1)  Vegetable  growing— study  of  the  soil  and 
the  means  of  modifying  its  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties  (manure 
and  fertilization,  irrigation,  drainage,  ciutiTation:  special  crops,  such  as  cereals, 
legumins,  etc. ) ,  and  rotation  of  crops;  (2)  zootechnic— feeding  places  of  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  swine;  and  (3)  rural  economy — property  in  land,  methods  of 
exploitation  and  capital  required,  boc^keeping. 

The  third  y«ur  ot  normal-school  course,  devoted  to  horticulture  (frait-tree  md 
vegetable  growing)  (one  hoar  a  week):  Qeneral  ideas  of  culture  planting,  pre- 
paring the  soil,  the  ''plantation;"  special  kinds  of  culture  of  fruit  trees,  grape^ 
peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple,  roses,  etc.;  grafting;  and  the  vegetable  garden. 
The  professor  must  accentuate  the  methods  and  productions  of  the  different  loccdi- 
tiee.  (Sabsequeutly  this  programme  was  changed  so  as  to  make  the  course  con- 
sist of  two  lessons  a  week  durmg  winter  to  the  seoond-year  students  iu  one  class  ) 

In  his  special  instructions  the  minister  of  education  of  France  observes  that  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  normal  schools  are  to  be  turned  into  "agronomic  insti- 
tutions" because  agricultural  instruction  is  given  an  "honorable  place"  in  their 
course  of  study.  "Wliatisnecessary-,'' said  that  fimctionary,  "is  that  the  graduates 
when  they  become  teachers  shall  carry  to  the  elementary  schools  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  soil,  the  means  of  improving  it,  themethodsof  cultivation,  the  management 
of  a  farm,  of  a  garden ,  etc.  It  is  sufficient  if  they  can  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
th»  elements  of  agricnltore,  give  wise  counsel  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  if  necra- 
sary,  combat  effectively  routine  and  prejudice.  To  accomplish  this  it  will  suffice 
if  the  Instruction  given  by  the  teacher  is  sober  and  clear;  if  the  ideas  of  the  stu- 
dents are  rectified  by  visits  to  the  best  farms,  by  some  laboratory  work,  and  by 
frequent  teets  in  the  garden  or  demonstration  field  of  the  school.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  not  to  teach  the  business  of  farming,  but  to  study  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  the  conditions  of  its  development,  to  inspire  a  love  for  the  country,  and 
to  develop  the  natural  tendencies  of  children  to  become  interested  in  flowers,  birds," 
etc.     (Decree  of  1880.) 

■  In  America  the  experiment  station  migfat  aerre  hutead  of  the  normal  school,  tboDSb  it  shoold 
be  stated  that  there  are  aTx>ut  100  normal  scbools  in  France 
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IV.— The  Dbmohstratio:!  Obounds  (Cqamps  db  D£>ionbtiiation). 

The  departmental  professor  shoald  not  confine  himself  [said  the  French  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  1881]  to  giving  merely  oral  Instruction.  He  sboiild  join 
example  to  precept,  operate  upon  the  place,  reenf  orce  his  lessons  b^  demonstratdons 
with  machines  or  instrnments,  and  conduct  his  pupils  abroad  to  witness  the  results 
obtained  by  advanced  methods.  I  have  unceasingly  called  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  departmental  professors  each  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  inform  them  of 
a  new  fact  or  discovery  or  of  legislative  matters  necessary  for  the  rural  population 
to  be  made  acquainted  with,  and  my  efforts  have  already  borne  fruit.  Several 
professors,  recognizing  the  utility  of  these  suggestions,  have  created  experimental 
stations  (champs),  have  nublisned  interesting  reimrts,  and  organized  practical 
demonstrations  which  have  been  appreciated  by  the  public;  out  thongh  these 
examples  have  been  imitated  outside  of  our  borders,  they  aro  still  too  infreaaently 
copied  at  home.  •  *  *  There  should  be  no  confusion  between  these  demon- 
stration gronnds  (champs  de  demonstration)  and  experimental  stations — that  is, 
establishments  of  experimentation  (champs  d'exp^riences  oa  6tablissement8  d'ex- 
p6rimentation).  The  experimental  station  is  designed  to  make  experiments  to 
test  doubtful  or  misunderstood  matters,  and  such  is  the  function  of  the  agronomic 
stations  of  France;  but  the  methods  of  investigation  carried  on  at  such  stations 
require  an  expenditure  of  time  in  the  field  and  laboratory  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  departmental  professor  to  give.  The  demonstration  grounds  are  to  show  the 
facts  which  have  been  discoveared  and  verified;  in  short,  to  disseminate  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  such  discoveries.  (There  were  said  to  be,  in  1896,  nearly  4,000 
of  these  plats.) 

v.— Cause  or  the  Failure  to  Accomplisr  the  Best  Results  in  AoBicULTintAi. 

iNSTBUCnOK  m  Frakcb. 

The  teachers  [say  Messrs.  Prillieux  and  Schribaox,  in  their  official  report  pub- 
lished by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  1890]  carry  away  to  the  elementary 
school  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  their  normal  school.  If  agricaltnro  does  not 
occnpy  a  place  of  honor  in  that  school,  if  the  general  instruction  does  not  testify 
for  agriculture  a  sympathetic  feeling,  it  is  aMolntely  necessary  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  making  our  trachers  the  apostles  of  progress  in  agriculture,  and  it  would 
be  wise  to  remove  from  our  programmes  for  the  rural  elementary  schools  a  branch 
of  instruction  which  is  taught  without  knowledge,  without  conviction,  and  with- 
out benefit.  So  far,  at  least,  agrricultural  instruction  in  the  French  elementary 
schools  has  given  mediocre  results. 

As  early  as  1SS4  the  departmental  professors  as  a  body  addressed  the  minister 
of  public  iBstruction,  who  had  inaugurated  an  inquiry,  to  the  following  effect. 

We  deem  it  proper  that  the  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate  should  rec- 
ognize more  largely  the  instruction  given  h^  the  departmental  professors.  More 
than  05  deiwrtments  have  now  (1884)  a  chair  of  agriculture,  and  lessons  in  agri- 
culture are  given  in  almost  all  the  normal  schools  for  men,  as  far  as  the  students 
of  the  second  and  third  years  are  concerned.  This  instruction  is  given  according 
to  a  general  plan  everywhere  the  same,  which  has  been  <^>proved  by  the  superior 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  it  seems  right  that  candidates  for  the  higher 
grade  teachers'  certificate  should  give  a  special  guaranty  that  they  are  proficient 
in  agricultnre  and  liorticulture.' 

Though  this  deliverance  has  not  been  ignored,  nevertheless  it  is  said  that  the 
departmental  professor?  are  not  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

VI.— Thb  Farm  or  Practical  Schools  of  France. 

[From  a  report  prepared  by  an  Fjigllwh  Parlismentary  commiasion.] 

The  farm  schools  of  France  (1896)  are  a  class  of  institutions  which  correspond 
more  or  less  to  the  model  farms  of  Ireland,  and  French  experience  in  this  particu- 
lar has  not  been  more  fortunate  than  Irish.  In  1848  these  were  a  class  of  schools 
greatly  favored  by  French  theorists  in  agricultural  education,  and  53  of  them 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  France.  This  number  has  l)een  steadily 
diminished  by  the  State  until  there  are  now  only  10  of  them.    The  farm  schools 
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were  intended  chiefly  for  the  training  of  agricaltnral  laborers,  farm  servants, 
and  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  bnt  it  has  been  found  that  the  sort  of  knowledge 
there  received  is  better  acquired  by  service  on  well-managed  private  farms  on 
which  young  laborers  can  earn  from  $50  to  $75  a  year  while  learning  all  they  want 
to  know. 

There  are  in  France  6,013,500  farmers,  of  whom  3,460,000  are  proprietors  and 
farmers,  the  other  half  being  day  laborers  and  servants.  Out  of  the  3,460,00<> 
proprietors  and  farmers  8,159  cultivate  farms  of  more  than  500  acres,  20,644 
between  250  and  500  acres,  115,351  between  100  and  300  acres,  259,800  between  50 
and  100  acres,  and  3,033,700  less  than  50  acres. 

This  last  class  contribute  the  backbone  of  the  French  peasantry,  that  wonderful 
race  whose  thrift,  industry,  probity,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  intelligence  have 
excited  universal  admiration.  This  class  shrank  from  sending  their  children  to 
the  farm  schools,  there  to  act  as  a  sort  of  servant  and  simply  to  learn  what 
they  often  could  learn  just  as  well  at  home.  Thus  it  was  found  necessary  to  cre- 
ate a  new  type  of  school,  one  whose  fees  should  not  be  above  the  means  of  the  small 
farmer  nor  require  for  admission  a  higher  preparation  than  was  given  by  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and,  further,  which  should  receive  the  pupils  not  at  the  age  of  17, 
like  the  farm  schools,  but  at  13  or  14.  The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded  in 
1873  with  the  aid  of  the  departmental  council  of  the  Department  of  the  Mense  (i.  e., 
in  English,  Mouse  County).  The  General  Gtovemment  resolved  to  include  them  in 
the  national  system  in  1875.  There  are  now  40  of  these  schools.  These ' '  practical " 
schools  are  a  most  interesting  combination  of  the  State  system  with  the  voluntary 
system  of  Government,  of  Government  aid  with  local  and  private  initiative  and 
support,  and  of  central  authority  with  local  responsibility. 

The  practical  school  must  be  established  on  a  farm  or  an  estate  belonging  to  an 
individual  or  a  county  council  or  a  municipality,  and  must  be  carried  on  by  ono 
or  other  of  these  owners  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  the  State  supplying  only 
the  cost  of  the  teaching  and  directing  staff  and  some  scholarships  or  bourses  by 
way  of  assistance  to  less  well-to-do  pupils.  The  implements  and  other  material 
must  be  provided  by  the  locality.  No  encouragement  is  gfiven  to  a  large  outlay 
on  showy  buildings,  the  existing  buildings  of  the  chateau  or  farm  offered  being 
almost  invariably  utilized.  When  a  farm  or  estate  has  been  selected  by  the  min- 
ister of  agriculture  on  the  advice  of  the  county  council  and  after  inspection  by  an 
agent,  the  proprietor  or  farmer  is  usually  named  director  and  given  control  of  the 
school;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  results  of  the  French  system  of  agri- 
cultoral  education  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  proprietor,  a  farmer,  is  a  highly 
trained  agriculturist  possessing  the  diploma  of  the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy. 
[The  university  or  post-graduate  course  of  French  agricultural  instruction,  see 
p.  998  of  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1889-90,  vol.  2.]  The  staff  usually  nimibers 
eight  or  nine.  The  director,  who,  if  he  be  a  professor,  is  paid  $800  to  $1,200,  one 
professor  at  $480  to  $600,  one  $400  to  $480,  one  at  $360  to  $440,  an  assistant  master 
and  laboratory  superintendent  of  garden  work  each  at  $320  to  $400,  a  visiting  vet- 
erinary officer  at  $130  to  $160,  and  a  military  instructor  $60  to  $80.  It  is  another 
result  of  a  well-established  system  of  agricultural  education  that  a  supply  of  fully 
qualified  teachers  is  available  to  man  these  agricultural  colleges  and  some  of  them 
decorated  for  services  done  to  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  aim  is  to  train  the 
pupils  in  the  best  forms  of  cultivation  for  their  own  part  of  the  country,  but  the 
theoretical  course  is  more  uniform,  including  agriculture,  zootechny,  rural  econ- 
omy and  engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  meteorology,  zoology,  geology, 
horticulture,  entomology,  a  popular  course  in  civil  law,  mathematics,  surveying, 
bookkeeping,  and  hygiene. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  royal  department  of  agricalture  of  Prussia  in  1897  snbmitted  to  the  Pros- 
gian  legislature  a  course  of  study  in  agriculture  for  rural  public  schools  which 
bad  been  in  successful  operation  as  the  course  iu  agriculture  for  the  model  schools 
(Mnsterschnlen)  o(  the  circle  of  Rybnik  in  Prussia. 

In  the  P&dagog^sche  Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  Oerman  Teachers'  Aissociation, 
this  course  is  described,  the  journal  taking  the  occasion  to  speak  of  the  poor 
pedagogical  condition  of  the  rural  schools  and  to  ask  the  question,  "  What  can 
the  agricultural  minister  of  each  State  of  the  Gkrman  Empire  do  to  build  up  the 
agricultural  continuation  schools?"  and  to  answer  the  question  thus:  "  He  shonld 
improve  the  course  with  strict  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural 
calling;  should  provide  a  course  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  rural  schools; 
should  supply  traveling  technical  teachers,  compile  reading  books,  provide  appa- 
ratus, and  distribute  prizes."  The  curriculum  of  the  model  "continuation" 
schools  now  being  established  in  Rybnik  "  Circle  "  in  Prussia,  continues  the  Zeit- 
ung, is  to  be  taught  by  a  traveling  agricultural  teacher  and  the  regular  teacher. 
The  programme  is  as  follows: 

NATUKAI.  SCIKNCE  AND   AORICCLTtJRR. 

One  hour  weekly. 

First  winter. — (1)  Physics,  to  wit:  The  general  propertiesof  bodies  and  gravity; 
the  sources  of  heat  and  its  distribution;  the  thermometer;  water,  liquefaction, 
steam,  ebullition,  fog,  dew,  rain,  ice,  atmospheric  heat  phenomena.  (2)  Chemistry: 
The  most  important  agricultural  inorganic  compounds;  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids,  nitrogen  and  the  air,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
hydrogen,  water  (in  December).  Potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  lime,  alumina, 
iron  and  its  most  important  combinations  (January).  (8)  Soil  formation  (Feb- 
ruary). (4)  Fertilizers  (March).  (5)  Agricultural  plants,  to  wit:  Useful  and 
objectionable  plants;  cultivated  plants,  meadow  plants  (pasture  grasses?);  weeds 
and  their  destruction;  the  value  of  a  forest  (die  Bedentung  des  Waldes)  (Novem- 
ber). Inner  and  outer  form  of  plants;  increasing  by  budding  (Knospen)  and 
seeds;  conditlonsof  germination  and  growth  (December).  Nourishment  of  plants 
(January).  Irrigation  and  drainage  (Be-  und  Ent-wfisserung) ;  rational  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  (February).  Sowing,  cultivation,  and  harvesting;  the  mora 
important  cultivated  plants,  including  kitchen  vegetables  (March). 

Second  winter. — (1)  Chemistry,  the  more  important  organic  compounds,  to  wit: 
Starch,  sugar,  fat,  albumen  (November).  Dairying,  food,  circulation  of  the  b1o<)d, 
and  re»piration  (January).  (2)  Physics:  The  lever,  inclines,  pulleys,  specific 
weight,  atmospheric  pressure,  barometer,  pump,  hose,  siphon  (February).  The 
more  important  agricultural  implements  and  mechanics  (March).  (3)  Zoology 
and  cattle  raising,  to  wit:  Useful  and  harmful  animals,  bony  stractnre  (Novem- 
ber). The  more  important  breeds  of  domestic  animals;  structure  of  the  teeth 
(December).  Breedmg,  habits,  and  care  of  animals  (January).  Feedinp;  animals, 
especially  yoTmg  cattle.  (4)  Rural  economy,  to  wit:  Concnrrenceof  land,  capital, 
and  work;  relations  of  g^rain  and  forage  farming;  rotation  of  crops;  mutual  coop- 
erative societies  and  insurance  (March). 
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CHAFrER  XXXIV. 
CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Conientt:  GArdeners'  schools  In  Bnasla— School  gardens  in  Bnssia — Edncatlonal  institntions 
and  methods  In  Corea^I«ipsic  Commercial  Unirersity— Commercial  edacatlon  at  'Qera,  Q«r- 
many— Weaving  schools  in  Oemuny— Edacatlon  in  Bnssia— School  for  merchant  marine  in 
Bossia— Supplementary  edncation  in  Saxony— Oermau  studios  of  malarial  disease— Practice  of 
professions  in  Japan. 


GARDENERS'  SCHOOLS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  the  Department 
of  State  sent  an  instmction  to  various  United  States  consular  officers  in  Russia  to 
forward  information  in  regard  to  gardeners'  schools  in  that  Empire.  Reports 
have  been  received  from  Odessa,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw.  These  replies  appeared 
in  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  and  are  here  reprodnced.  They  will  serve 
to  supplement  an  article  on  "School  gardens,"  Vol.  1  of  this  Report,  p.  324. 

ODBS8A. 

Uniited  States  Consul  Heenan  writes,  on  February  0,  1898: 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit a  report  on  school  gardens  and  agricultural  science  in  Russia.  In  this  report 
I  have  given  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture in  Russia.  It  seemed  advisable  to  do  this,  in  order  that  the  subject  of 
school  gardens  should  be  better  understood. 

The  system  of  farming  in  vogue  among  the  peasantry  in  Russia  is  primitive  in 
the  extreme,  the  peasant  believing  tiiat  what  was  good  enough  for  bis  grandfather 
is  good  enougb  for  him.  The  difficulties  and  opposition  which  private  and  offi- 
cial efforts  meet  in  Russia  would  scarcely  be  understood  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  state  that  the  soil  which  is  tilled  by  the  peasantry  here,  if  it  were 
tilled  in  a  proper  manner,  would  yield  two  and  even  three  times  as  many  bushels 
per  acre  as  it  does  at  present.  How  serious  »  competitor  Russia  would  then  be  in 
the  grain  markets  of  the  world  will  be  easily  understood,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  its  wheat  crop  alone  in  1890  was  872,000,000  bushels:  in  1895,  397,000,000 
bushels;  in  1894,  446,000,000  bushels;  and  in  1893,  402,000,000  bushels. 

The  historic  part  of  this  report  was  taken  largely  from  Prof.  N.  P.  Moskalske's 
article  on  agricultural  schools  in  Russia,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  The  part  relating  to  school  gardens  was  obtained 
by  correspondence  with  various  parties  and  by  visits  and  conversations  with 
others. 

I  have  confined  this  report  to  the  school  gardens  in  the  government  of  El^ateri- 
noslav,  because  this  province  is  a  fair  example  of  what  has  been  done. 

The  first  practical  school  of  agriculture  in  Russia  was  founded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  late  in  the  last  century.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to 
develop  the  science  of  agriculture  in  Russia.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
classes  were  admitted;  the  full  course  was  three  years.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  a  failure  and  was  abandoned  in  1803. 
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In  1823  the  Agricoltural  Society  of  Moscow,  in  cQnneotion  with  the  Eoonomio 
Society  of  St.  Petersbnrg,  established  at  Moscow  an  {^icnltnral  school  with  ao 
adjoining  farm,  where,  at  first,  only  peasants  belong^ing  to  landowners  were 
admitted.  Later  on,  in  1835,  boys  of  all  classes  had  free  access  to  the  schooL 
The  qnalLfications  of  entry  were  that  all  applicants  should  be  able  to  read  and 
write  and  should  be  not  less  than  16  years  of  age.  The  fnll  coarse  was  for  five 
years,  and  comprised  the  ordinary  sciences,  an  also  geodesy,  chemistry,  physics, 
mechanics,  agricnUnre,  architecture,  and  bookkeeping.  The  aim  of  the  school 
was  to  qualify  yonng  men  to  manage  estates. 

In  182.'>  a  similar  school  was  founded  in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Countess  Strogo- 
nov,  who  gave  it  over  to  the  Imperial  Economic  Society  and  permitted  the  stu- 
dents to  make  their  practical  studies  on  her  estate  of  1 ,200  acres,  in  the  government 
of  Novgorod,  about  60  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  Eventually  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment contributed  toward  the  support  of  this  school;  neverthe'.ess,  as  it  proved 
to  be  too  great  a  financial  burden  for  the  Countess,  and  as  it  did  not  show  very 
practical  results,  it  was  closed  in  1844.  The  same  fate  awaited  the  two  agricul- 
tural schools  founded  near  St.  Petersbnrg  in  the  forties— that  of  Udelnoe, 
exclusively  for  peasant  boys,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  school,  belonging  to  the 
Economic  Society,  exclusively  for  boys  of  the  nobility.  The  peasant  students 
soon  left  the  school  and  returned  to  their  old  ways  of  farming,  while  the  students 
of  the  other  school,  profiting  by  the  rights  given  them  by  the  school,  entered  the 
Qovernment  service.  The  committee  for  improving  agriculture  in  Russia,  which 
was  founded  in  1833,  had  great  influence  on  the  development  of  the  science  of 
agricultore  in  Russia.  It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  this  organization  that  Gtov- 
emment  aid  was  secured  for  existing  agricultural  schools,  and  also  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools.  In  1836  a  new  school  was  established  in  the  town  of 
Gorki,  in  the  government  of  Mojilev,  with  teachers  specially  trained  for  their 
duties  by  the  professor  of  rural  economy  and  technolog^y  in  the  University  of 
Jurjev. 

The  first  establishment  in  Russia  for  teaching  the  science  of  gardening  was 
founded  in  the  Crimea  in  1812  and  was  known  as  the  Nikitsk  Oarden.  The  princi- 
pal aim  of  this  institution  was  the  cultivation  and  acclimatization  in  the  Crimea 
of  the  plants  of  oouthem  countries.  In  1828  the  Magarachsk  School  of  Viticulture 
was  joined  to  the  garden.  Later  on,  two  garden  schools  were  opened,  one  in  Penza 
and  the  other  in  Ekaterinoslav,  and  also  the  Imperial  Botanical  Oarden  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Of  these,  the  Ekaterinoslav  school  was  closed  in  1859,  while  the  others  have 
remained  in  existence  ever  since. 

The  above  brief  summary  gives  the  history  of  private  effort  in  Russia  to  spread 
the  science  of  agriculture.  It  is  only  since  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  when  the  min- 
istry of  Crown  domains  and  agriculture  was  estbatished,  that  systematic  meas- 
ures for  spreading  the  science  of  agriculture  have  been  taken  by  the  Russian  Qov- 
ernment. An  agricultural  school  with  an  extensive  special  course,  but  with  very 
limited  instruction  in  other  branches,  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Gtorki  in  1840. 
It  was  divided  into  three  sections— a  lower,  designed  principally  for  peasants;  a 
higher,  called  the  Qorki  Agricultural  Institute,  for  furnishing  educated  agricul- 
turists; and  a  middle,  for  preparing  land  stewards  and  farm  bailiffs.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  annually  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  ol  the  institution, 
together  with  the  school  and  farm. 

Young  men  who  had  finished  their  literary  studies  in  a  secondary  school  were 
admitted  to  this  institution.  The  course  was  four  years,  during  which  time  stu- 
dents were  trained  in  natural  and  agricultural  sciences  and  were  given  practical 
lessons  in  farming.  Those  who  finished  the  full  cou'-se  in  the  institute  had  the 
same  rights  as  those  who  graduated  from  the  universities.     Iir  18G4  this  institute 
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was  transferred  to  St.  Petersbnrg,  and  in  1869  the  teaching  of  forestry  received  so 
much  attention  that  the  institute  was  divided  into  two  sections — agricnltnre  and 
forestry.  In  1878  the  first  section  was  closed  altogether,  and  the  school  was 
changed  into  a  higher  school  of  forestry.  From  the  fonndation  of  the  Gorki  Agri- 
coltnral  Institute  to  the  year  1863,  when  it  was  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  499 
persons  had  completed  the  full  conrse.  If  the  70  students  who  flni8he<l  the  higher 
section  be  included,  the  total  would  be  .569. 

The  agricultural  schools  which  were  afterwards  established  in  the  various  gov- 
ernments of  Russia  were  chiefly  molded  on  the  Gtorki  Institute.  For  the  lower 
instruction  in  agricnltnre  the  Qovemment  provided  eight  farms  on  Crown  lands 
in  the  different  divisions  of  Russia.  These  farms  were  designed  for  preparing 
young  peasants  to  be  expert  farmers  and  for  making  experiments  to  improve  the 
industry.  Young  men  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and  write,  were 
admitted  as  pupils  on  these  farms.  The  teaching  was  exclusively  practical  and 
consisted  in  working  on  the  farms  and  in  studying  the  best  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. The  course  was  for  four  years,  and  corresponded  to  that  of  the  lower 
schools,  adding  thereto  the  fundamental  rules  of  agriculture  and  of  veterinary 
surgery  by  simple  means.  Schools  of  these  three  grades  also  existed  in  Russia  for 
teaching  gardening.  In  the  fifteen  years  during  which  farms  and  nurseries 
existed  for  teaching  bojrs,  the  number  of  pupils  who  had  finished  their  full  course 
was  as  follows:  Up  to  1865  there  were  on  the  farms  2,410  pupils,  and  in  garden 
establishments,  up  to  1869,  849  pupils,  of  whom  518  were  in  garden  schoo's  and  331 
In  nurseries.  These  pupils,  chiefly  serfs,  were  of  great  use  to  their  masters. 
The  records  show,  however,  that  these  sctiools  made  but  little  improvement  in  the 
peasants'  method  of  farming,  as  most  of  the  pupils  on  returning  home  continued 
to  follow  the  old  systems  of  farming.  The  principal  reason  why  the  teaching  of 
these  schools  was  not  more  effective  was  that  the  pupils  were  too  little  taught  to 
study  special  branches.  There  was  no  elementary  instruction  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences preparatory  to  the  study  of  special  subjects.  The  boys  often  attended  these 
institutions  not  from  choice,  but  under  compulsion,  and  looked  upon  the  whole 
coarse  in  the  light  of  an  unpleasant  duty.  This  view  was  pretty  general  among  * 
the  peasant  farmers,  and  even  among  the  landowners. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  and  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs  in  1861,  which  freed  the  .Crown  peasants  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minis- 
try of  Cro;tvn  domains,  and  resulted  in  s  complete  change  in  the  system  of  develop- 
ing agricultural  industry  in  Russia.  The  Gk>vemment  soon  discovered  that  the 
landowners,  as  well  as  the  peasants  who  had  been  83t  free,  were  in  great  need  of 
in8trn<;tion  in  farming,  and  steps  were  taken  to  disseminate  the  science  of  agri- 
culture among  them.  Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state 
that  the  efforts  made  consisted  in  still  farther  developing  and  increasing  the 
number  of  schools.  These  schools  were  classified  as  higher  agricultural  schools, 
middle  schools,  farm  schools,  land-surveying  schools,  and  garden  schools. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  report  to  do  more  than  mention  these  schools  and 
to  add  that  they  hare  been  very  successful.  It  is  with  the  lower  agricultural 
schools  and  the  efforts  to  reach  the  peasant  class  that  this  report  has  to  do. 
When  the  middle  agricultoral  schools  had  attained  a  snfflcient  development,  the 
ministry  of  Crown  domains  began  to  establish  lower-grade  schools.  These  were 
organized  one  by  one,  and  during  the  ten  years  from  1871  to  1881  six  were  estab- 
lished. The  first  founded  was  a  dairy  school,  opened  in  1871,  in  the  town  of 
Edimonovo,  on  the  River  Volga.  The  school  admitted  pupils  of  both  sexes,  with- 
out any  restriction  as  to  age  or  qualifications.  The  number  of  pupils  was  over  80 
per  year.  There  was  no  theoretical  course  and  no  fixed  plan  for  practical  studies 
in  the  school. 
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The  second  lower  school  was  the  GKjretsk  Trade  School,  foanded  in  1872,  for 
preparing  workmen  for  making  farming  machines  and  implements.  A  factory 
and  workshops  were  annexed  to  the  school  in  which  boys  learned  to  make  and 
mond  farming  implements  and  machinery,  and  for  that  purpose  they  were 
instmcted  in  joinery,  wood  taming  and  polishing,  locksmith's  work,  soldering,  and 
smithy  work  in  general.  The  fnll  conrse  at  this  school  was  five  years.  Besides 
the  ordinary  snbjects,  the  following  were  tanght:  Physics  and  general  mechanics, 
metal  and  wood  technology,  agricoltoral  mechanics,  the  constrnction  of  agricnl- 
tnral  machines  and  implements,  tracing,  and  geometric  and  technical  drawing. 
The  average  number  of  papils  attending  this  school  was  abont  50  a  year,  and  the 
nnubcr  who  finished  the  fall  coarse  was,  on  the  average,  4  persons  a  year.  The 
school  receives  $3,000  annually  from  the  Government. 

To  the  category  of  agricoltoral  schools  established  according  to  special  regala- 
tioos  belongs  the  school  in  Coorland,  on  the  estate  known  as  Alt-Saten;  also  the 
schools  in  the  governments  of  Minsk,  Kostroma,  and  \nadimir.  As  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  lower  achoola  were  very  expensive,  the  nomber  of 
papils  finishing  the  foil  coarse  rather  small,  and  the  demand  for  expert  farmers 
considerably  increased,  the  njinistry  of  Crown  domains  arrived  at  the  following 
conclosions:  That  it  was  very  important  to  increase  the  number  of  lower  agricol- 
toral schools;  that  the  cheapest  and  simplest  method  woold  be  to  establish  them 
on  well-organized  estates,  believing  that  theoretical  teaching  coold  be  better 
combined  with  practice  on  sach  estates  than  on  Crown  lands.  The  law  in  connec- 
tion with  these  lower  schools,  which  was  enacted  in  December,  1883,  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

(1)  The  aim  of  the  lower  agricoltoral  schools  is  to  spread  among  the  population 
the  fundamental  principles  of  farming  and  of  the  trades  connected  therewith, 
principally  by  practical  studies  and  work. 

(2)  The  schools  are  to  be  foonded  by  private  persons,  by  zemstvos,  or  by  socie- 
ties on  lands  pertaining  thereto,  or  granted  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose. 

(3)  The  courses  of  these  schools  are  divided  into  two  grades,  namely,  a  general, 
for  the  teachiag  of  agricolture,  and  a  special,  for  its  different  branches,  such  as 
apiculture,  gardening,  wine  making,  the  dairy,  etc. 

(4)  All  the  popils  are  required  to  work  gratis  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the 
school  or  to  the  foonder  of  it,  but  after  one  year  a  small  salary  may  be  givea 
them. 

(5)  The  lower  schools  may  be  of  two  categories,  first  and  second;  bxit  the  coarse 
in  both  is  the  same,  and  of  three  years.  One  or  two  prei)aratory  classes  may  be 
annexed  to  the  school. 

(6)  Boys  not  yoanger  than  14  may  enter  the  schools  of  either  category.  Those 
who  enter  the  first  category  most  previously  finish  the  coarse  in  a  two-class  vil- 
lage school.  To  the  preparatory  classes  pupils  of  very  limited  edocation  are 
admitted. 

(7)  Besides  reviewing  the  general  sciences,  the  papils  are  to  be  taoght  natnral 
sciences  and  given  a  short  course  in  agriculture. 

(8)  In  winter  the  pupils  study  in  classes,  and  the  summer  is  given  to  practical 
studies. 

(9)  After  finishing  the  coarse,  the  pupils,  before  receiving  diplomas,  must  prac- 
tice for  one  year  on  other  farms. 

(10)  The  Qovernment  contribotes  from  $750  to  $1,800  a  year  to  agricoltoral 
schools,  according  as  they  belong  to  the  first  or  second  category  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  preparatory  classes.  This  sum  is  given  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
teachers  and  for  books. 

(11)  In  schools  supported  by  the  Government  a  smaller  nomber  of  popils  are 
admitted.    A  special  contract  is  concluded  with  the  department  of  agriculture 
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and  mral  industry,  in  which  are  stated  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  founder 
of  the  school  and  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  it  is  opened. 

(12)  Those  who  serve  in  the  schools  are  freed  from  military  conscription  and 
enjoy  all  rights  attending  the  civil  service,  and  at  the  end  of  each  five  years'  serv- 
ice receive  from  the  treasury  an  augmentation  to  the  amount  of  a  fourth  of  their 
annual  salary,  till  such  time  as  the  originally  determined  salary  shall  have  been 
doubled. 

(13)  Special  regulations  for  dairy  schools  have  been  drawn  up  and  perfected 
by  the  minister  of  imperial  domains,  in  mutual  agreement  with  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  In  the  regulations  for  these  schools  the  following  points  are 
noted,  in  distinction  to  the  regulations  of  ordinary  rural  industrial  schools: 

Dairy  schools  may  be  established  on  all  private  estates  where  a  regular  dairy 
industry  is  carried  on,  where  there  are  not  less  than  80  milch  cows,  and  where 
each  cow  gives  not  less  than  3,700  pounds  of  milk  annually.  The  school  may  be 
either  for  boys  or  g^irls.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  must  not  exceed  12. 
A  treasury  subvention  is  accorded,  both  for  the  salaries  of  the  director  or  direct- 
ress and  the  teachers  of  the  school,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pnpils. 
The  course  of  studies  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years,  followed  by  a  supplemen- 
tary term  of  six  months  to  one  year  for  practical  training  in  other  branches  of 
mral  industry. 

The  number  of  applications  for  permission  to  establish  elementary  schools  in 
accordance  with  these  requirements  was  so  great  that  the  ministry  was  not  in  a 
position  to  satisfy  them  out  of  the  funds  assigned  for  the  purpose,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  including  the  sum  of  $6,000  originally  set  apart  in  1844,  these  funds 
already  amount  to  $47,000,  independent  of  the  subsidies  granted  to  dairy  schools. 
Oat  of  this  sum,  up  to  1894, 50  regularly  founded  schools  have  been  opened.  Sub- 
ventions from  the  treasury  are  granted  to  34  of  these  50  schools,  5  of  them  having 
been  founded  by  private  contributions.  The  entire  suiii  given  by  the  Government 
amounts  to  $43,000,  making  an  average  sum  of  $1,S35  for  each  school,  the  founders 
expending  on  their  own  account  $63,000,  and  on  account  of  the  zemstvos  (county 
councils)  $16,1C0,  for  the  maintenance  of  8  schools  and  aid  of  some  of  the  other 
84  schools.  Independently  of  this,  out  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try $10,000  are  granted  to  5  dairy  schools  and  8  girls'  schools  for  training  in 
rural  industry  and  domestic  economy.  Eight  high  schools  are  maintained  with- 
out any  subveiition  whatever  from  the  Government 

In  31  rural  and  garden  industrial  schools  the  average  annual  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  is  41.  The  maintenance  of  these  31  schools  costs  the  Government 
$33,000.  The  sum  expended  on  these  schools  by  their  founders  and  by  the  local 
authorities  amounts  in  all  to  $64,000.  In  general  the  maintenance  and  instruction 
of  each  pupil  in  the  rural  industrial  schools  costs  the  Government  and  the 
founders  $73. 

The  number  of  pupils  received  into  dairy  schools  is  purposely  limited,  in  order 
to  secure  for  them  a  better  and  fuller  training,  both  in  the  care  of  <i!lttle  and  in 
every  branch  of  the  dairy  industry.  In  the  5  dairy  schools  there  are  not  more 
than  53  scholars,  giving  the  average  number  of  11  for  each  school,  and  as  $6,500 
are  assigned  by  the  treasury  to  these  sohoolS;  it  may  be  reckoned  that  each  scholar 
costs  about  $118  a  year. 

Besides  the  dairy  schools  already  mentioned,  in  two  of  which  girls  are  also 
admitted,  a  number  of  schools  designed  exclusively  for  girls  have  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  Russia  by  the  aid  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  these  schools  are  received  girls  not  younger  than  10  years,  and  who 
must  previously  have  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  studies  at  one  of  the 
national  schools.  They  are  instructed  in  those  branches  of  rural  and  domestic 
industry  with  which  women  have  generally  to  occupy  themselves,  namely,  the 
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nianageuient  of  the  dairy,  bird  breeding,  gardening,  kitchen  gardening,  cooking, 
sewing,  nursing,  etc.  The  course  extends  over  two  years.  Thus,  under  the 
administration  and  c^re  of  the  ministry  of  imperial  domains,  there  are,  in  all,  68 
rural  industrial  schools.  The  sums  expended  on  their  maintenance  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
table: 


Cost  of  maintenance. 


Class  of  schools. 


BiKher  scbools 

Secondary  schools 

Lower  schools: 

On  a  special  footlne 

On  the  normal  footing,  at  work 

On  the  normal  footing,  at  work,  opened  In  1888 

Total 


Num- ,  p__i].      From      From  the 
ber.  r    "^"^  the  Gov-!  zemstvos 
I  I     em-  and 

'  '    ment.     fonnders. 


Ill 
1.1«0  I 

468  I 
1,;B7 


{71,000  I 

ii2,fi0ii ; 

41,  .wo  I 
4S,00O 
7,500 


118,000 

7.000 
68,000 
83,U0O 


8,1S7  I    277,600 


128,000 


ToUL 


S 


000 

130,500 

48,500 
114,000 
40,500 


408,500 


Besides  the  secondary  schools  of  rural  industry  just  mentioned,  which  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  ministry  of  imperial  domains,  there  are  similar  schools 
under  the  administration  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  These  are  two 
professional  schools — one  in  the  government  of  Perm  and  the  other  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Taurida  (Crimea). 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  idea  that  instruction  in  rural 
industry,  and  particularly  in  the  garden  and  kitchen  industry,  might  with  profit 
be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  national  schools.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  special 
classes  for  training  teachers  for  the  national  schools  were  established.  This  train- 
ing was  given  during  the  summer  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  minis- 
try, and  was  supplemented  by  regular  practical  training  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  tutors  of  these  establishments.  During  recent  years  similar 
classes  have  been  opened  in  many  of  the  schools  of  rural  and  garden  industry. 

In  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Governments  of  European  Russia  efforts  are  contin- 
ually being  made  to  show  the  peasant  farmer  the  importance  of  tilling  his  land 
in  a  proper  manner  and  under  favorable  conditions.  The  government  or  province 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  iu  southern  Russia,  is  perhaps  a  fair  example  of  what  has  been 
attempted  and  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

The  Ekaterinoslav  rural  administration,  with  a  view  to  improving  peasant  agri- 
culture, has  established  33  experimental  fields  iu  the  8  districts  into  which  the 
province  is  divided,  making  4  fields  in  each  district.  They  are  always  established 
in  the  midst  of  fields  ownod  by  peasantry,  from  whom  the  land  is  rented  and 
whose  implements  are  ased  in  tilling.  The  fields  are  sown  with  local  seeds  of  the 
best  quality  and  much  more  thoroughly  cleaned  than  the  seeds  sown  by  the  peas- 
ants. All  the  other  operations  incident  to  gathering  the  harvest  are  carried  out 
by  hiring  the  same  peasants  who  had  sown  the  fields  as  day  laborers  or  by  piece 
work,  with  the  object  of  proving  to  the  peasants  that  more  can  be  accomplished 
on  the  same  soil  with  the  same  implements.  By  tilling  it  more  timely  and  care- 
fully the  peasants  may  receive  twice  or  thrice  as  good  results  as  they  receive  at 
present. 

This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  peasants  on  the  one  hand  to  reduce  the  area 
of  land  sown  and  to  allot  a  part  for  cattle  grazing,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
insure  to  their  fields  the  requisite  moisture,  proper  seasoning,  and  protection 
against  the  detrimental  effects  of  drought. 

Another  object  of  the  experimental  fields  is  to  clearly  show  the  importance  of 
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the  fallow  strip  of  land  in  the  straggle  against  rank  weeds,  in  the  accnmnlation 
and  retention  of  mo:stnre  in  the  fioil,  and  in  the  seasoning  of  the  soil. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  recommend  a  bleak  fallow,  in  view  of  economic  reasons, 
the  experimental  fields  contemplate  nsnal  fallows,  merely  broken  np  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  When  the  stimmer  crops  have  been  sown  and  the  working 
animals  have  received  from  seven  to  fourteen  days'  rest,  the  first  plowing  of  the 
fallow  land  begins.  The  depth  of  plowing  and  the  nnmber  of  harrowings  and 
replowings  mnst  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  rank  weeds,  the 
amount  of  moisture,  and  other  local  conditions. 

Naturally,  the  object  of  this  is  to  prepare  the  peasant  population  for  the  tran- 
sition from  a  nonsystematic  agriculture  to  a  four-field  culture,  viz,  fallow,  winter 
crops,  pasture,  and  summer  crops,  which  is  the  simplest  system,  and,  as  a  begin- 
ning, is  the  most  suitable  one  as  long  as  the  peasantry  complain  of  having  too 
little  land,  as  well  as  on  account  of  climatic  conditions. 

For  the  management  of  these  fields,  teachers  are  selected  in  the  village  schools 
who  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  and  who  have  either  been 
employed  in  land  culture  or  in  farming  for  themselves,  and  who  have  voluntarily 
offered  their  services  to  conduct  these  experimental  fields. 

The  sum  of  $35  is  allows  by  the  rural  administration  for  each  field.  The  total 
harvest  return  is  left  to  the  manager  of  the  field  as  his  remuneration.  He  must 
have  an  experimental  field  not  less  than  8  acres  in  extent,  of  which  one-third 
must  be  fallow,  the  second  sown  with  winter  crops,  the  third  with  summer  crops. 
He  mnst  render  an  account  to  the  rural  administration  regarding  the  quantity  of 
grain,  etc.,  harvested,  and  that  of  the  neighboring  peasant  fields,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  and  must  state  his  relations  toward  the  local  residents.  All  the 
fields  are  managed  under  the  instruction  and  the  guidance  of  the  director  attached 
to  the  rural  administration  of  the  province,  and  the  managers  of  the  fields  give 
all  requisite  explanations  to  the  peasants  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
the  importance  of  the  fallow,  of  good  seed,  etc.,  according  to  the  particulars 
imparted  to  them  by  the  director. 

The  annual  report  for  1895  of  the  general  committee  for  the  installation  of  school 
gardens  for  the  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  states  that  out  of  the  total  number  of 
600  elementary  village  schools  in  the  province,  227  schools  had  gardens  or  kitchen 
gardens,  or  both. 

The  total  area  under  the  227  village  schools  was  92i  acres,  and  the  area  under 
the  gardens  belonging  to  these  schools  was  385  acres,  making  a  total  of  377|  acres. 

The  total  number  of  fruit-bearing  trees  in  these  gardens  was  14,974;  fruit-bearing 
bushes  (currants,  gooseberries,  etc.),  18,951;  young  trees  (seedlings  or  saplings) 
for  planting  purposes  (in  nurseries),  77,076;  total,  111,001. 

The  total  number  of  forest  trees  was  17,996;  bushes  not  bearing  fruit,  38,459; 
seedlings  or  saplings  for  transplanting  (in  nurseries),  181,865;  total,  338,390. 
There  were  given  to  peasants  for  planting:  Fruit  trees,  18,589;  forest  trees,  41,759; 
total,  53,848. 

Besides  this,  51  schools  had  apiaries  and  10  had  silkworm  culture. 

The  sum  of  $1,568.35  was  sx)ent  by  the  management  of  these  schools  in  the  effort 
to  promote  the  gardens  during  1895;  but  it  is  considered  quite  inadequate  to  the 
actual  requirements,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Central 
Government. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  for  silkworms  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
market  for  the  cocoons,  silkworm  raising  has  proved  to  be  totally  unprofitable. 
Out  of  the  30  schoolmasters  who  were  engaged  in  it  in  1894  (li  pounds  of  grains 
were  hatched)  only  10  continued  in  1895.  At  present  the  mulberry  tree  is  scarce 
in  the  South  Russian  steppes,  although  it  is  the  intention  to  plant  it  extensively 
for  forest  purposes.    Should  this  be  done,  silk  culture  would  probably  be  very 
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SQccesafnl.  In  a  conntry  which  is  naturally  destitnte  of  wild  berries  the  first 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  grow  snch  trees  as  bear  them. 

Bee  culture  seems  to  have  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a  permanent  success, 
owing  to  quick  returns  therefrom.  The  honey  and  wax  find  ready  sale,  and, 
besides,  the  bees  do  not  require  such  careful  protection  as  orchards. 

Kitchen  gardens  are  still  more  likely  to  become  important,  as  they  supply  daily 
wants.  Berry  bushes  and  cherry  trees  come  next  in  importance,  because  they 
give  quicker  returns  and  require  less  care  than  apple  trees,  peat  trees,  apri- 
cots, etc. 

Vines,  if  properly  selected,  correctly  treated,  and  planted  in  suitable  sites,  may 
in  time  become  a  very  important  item  in  these  school  gardens,  and  may  induce 
many  peasants  to  engage  in  the  industry. 

Forest  trees,  it  is  believed,  are  likely  to  have  a  future  only  along  lanes  and 
roads,  in  churchyards,  graveyards,  etc.,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  peasants  have  not 
sufficient  land  for  grain  growing  or  cattle  grazing,  and  are  not  able  to  set  aside 
land  for  forest  trees  which  give  no  immediate  profit. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  made  by  the  director  of  the  primary  public  schools 
to  the  curator  of  the  Odessa  district  of  public  instruction,  courses  of  silk  growing 
and  orchard  culture  at  Ekaterinoslay  and  of  silk  growing  in  Slavenoserbek  were 
established,  to  last  from  the  13th  of  June  to  the  13th  of  July,  1895.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  teachers  who  came  to  attend  the  lectures  during  that  period,  the 
sum  of  $125  was  granted  out  of  the  sx)ecial  funds  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  state  domains  granted 
the  sum  of  |1S0  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  while  the  rural  administration 
of  the  Ekaterinoslav  district  gave  |100  and  that  of  Novomoskovsk  and  of  Slaveno- 
serbsk  $50  each. 

The  courses  at  Ekaterinoalav  were  attended  by  26  male  and  3  female  teachers 
and  those  at  Slavenoserbek  by  17  male  and  3  female  teachers,  a  total  of  49  per- 
sons. At  the  first  place  forty-two  lectures  were  delivered  and  at  the  second  place 
thirty-two.  In  addition,  all  the  requisite  manipulations  were  demonstrated  and 
gone  through.  Further,  at  the  village  or  borough  of  Ivanovka,  district  of  Slave- 
noserbsk,  practical  instruction  was  given  regarding  apiculture,  which  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  visiting  a  few  model  bee  raisers  in  the  vicinity.  Much  difficulty  was 
experienced  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  teachers,  not  being  practical 
men  or  acquainted  with  any  labor  in  connection  with  the  soil,  are  better  able  to 
grasp  a  public  lecture  than  to  carry  ont  practical  work,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  obstructions  are  often  placed  in  the  way  by  villagers,  who  look  upon  this 
matter  of  horticulture,  etc.,  as  a  hobby  of  the  particular  teacher  and  totally  for- 
eign to  school  education,  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  consist  of  mere  book 
learning.  Much  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  is  required  in  explaining  to 
such  parties  the  great  desirability  of  spreading  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge  and  inculcating  a  taste  for  the  work  in  connection  with  every  variety 
of  gardening. 

There  are  60  teachers  who  have  taken  up  apiculture,  20  of  whom  have  gone 
through  the  regular  series  of  lectures  and  received  practical  instruction,  while  80 
have  derived  adl  their  knowledge  from  books.  There  were  altogether  in  the  31 
apiaries,  of  which  3  belonged  to  schools  and  all  the  others  to  schoolmasters,  1,040 
hives  (containing  416  hives  of  the  old  pattern,  being  hoUowed-out  tree  trunks, 
and  624  new-pattern  hives,  which  can  be  taken  apart,  as  they  are  made  of  boards 
and  panes  of  glass);  223  new  swarms  of  bees  were  recorded  as  having  been 
obtained  on  21  bee  farms,  while  21  such  apiaries  out  of  this  number  showed  a 
return  of  3,601  pounds  of  honey  and  103  pounds  of  wax.  The  total  outlay  for  30 
apiaries  is  given  at  $2,931.33,  while  the  annual  profit  is  quoted  at  $248.33. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  some  of  the  teachers  have  began  to  sow  small  plots 
of  ground  with  phacelia,  reseda,  melissa,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  natnre,  by 
which  means  not  only  more,  bat  better,  honey  has  been  obtained  than  the  locali- 
ties in  question  produced  before. 

Instances  occur  in  which  it  is  related  that  pupUs  become  greatly  interested  in 
horticultnre  and  in  the  gprowth  of  trees.  These  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  young  trees,  which  are  always  given  when  asked  for  by  the  pupils. 
The  traveling  inspector  saw  ten  such  gardens  which  he  considered  sufficiently  sat- 
isfactory to  induce  him  to  make  application  for  prizes,  in  the  shape  of  usefnl 
books  pertaining  to  gardens,  in  order  to  encourage  the  pupils. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out,  with  reference  to  stations  for 
the  experimental  study  of  rural  industry,  that  up  to  the  present  there  are  very 
few  in  Russia  that  wHI  admit  of  comparison  with  those  in  western  Europe. 

Of  the  stations  devoted  to  some  distinct  specialty  and  founded  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  Tiflis  silkworm  rearing  station,  which  was  founded  at  Tiflis  in  the  year  1887. 

The  Kharkov  bacteriological  station,  which  was  established  in  1887  for  investi- 
gating the  question  of  the  prophylactic  inoonlation  of  cattle  as  a  remedy  and 
preservative  against  the  Siberian  plague  and  other  infectious  diseases.  A  sum  of 
$3,500  is  granted  yearly  toward  the  maintenance  of  this  station. 

The  chemical  station  for  rural  industries,  attached  to  the  forest  corps,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  inyestigations  concerning  the  nature  and  properties  of  different  soils. 

The  Caucasian  experimental  station,  in  the  Koutias  government,  has  for  its 
main  object  the  cultivation  of  American  vines  and  their  acclimatization  in  Russia. 

The  Government  cotton  plantations — one  in  Tashkend,  in  the  Syr  Dariensk 
district,  and  the  other  in  the  Tiflis  government,  on  the  Government  estate  at 
Karayask — are  showing  excellent  results. 

\  There  are  also  two  rural  industrial  stations,  one  for  investigations,  in  the  Urlov 
government,  on  the  estate  of  Connt  Tolstoi;  the  other,  experimental,  in  the 
Petersburg  government;  also'  three  establishments,  under  the  administration  of 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  namely,  the  chemical  experimental  station  for 
rural  industries,  attached  to  the  polytechnic  school  at  Riga;  the  agronomical  lab- 
oratory, attached  to  the  university  at  Kiev,  and  the  technical  laboratory,  attached 
to  the  Kiev  department  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Technical  Society. 

Among  the  farms  and  grounds  established  by  local  governments  and  societies 
for  promoting  the  experimental  study  of  rural  industries,  some  have  either  been 
opened  on  Government  lands,  of  which  a  free  grant  had  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  else  they  receive  a  money  subvention  from  the  Government.  Such  are  the 
three  experimental  farms  founded  by  the  zemstvos  of  the  Perm  government  and 
the  Kharkov,  Poltava,  and  Kiev  experimental  grounds,  as  well  as  those  established 
by  the  Viatka  local  authorities,  the  Odessa  experimental  station,  and  the  experi- 
mental ground  under  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  Society  for  the  Further- 
ance of  Rural  Industries  in  Southern  Rusma. 

There  are  others  which  receive  no  Ck>vemment  subsidy,  such  as  the  seven  sta- 
tions for  seed  sowing  in  the  botanical  gardensat  St.  Petersburg,  Helsingfors,  Kiev, 
Guriev,  Riga,  Tver,  and  Warsaw. 

MOSCOW. 

Under  date  of  March  S4,  1398,  United  States  Consul  Smith  writes: 
There  are  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  Russia,  with  departments  for 
sheep  breeding,  for  domestic  indnstriee,  and  for  instruction  in  the  distillation  of 
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wines  and  spirits.  The  CKjvemment  appropriates  for  these  schoo's  300,000  mb'ea 
($ir>4,300)  annaatly.  They  are  not  safBcient  to  provide  all  the  instruction  required, 
and  special  classes  for  teachers  have  been  formed,  principally  in  the  provinces  of 
Viatka,  Novozibkofif,  and  Livnsch;  but  these  seem  to  be  of  short  duration.  In  the 
town  of  Jizdra  there  is  a  yearly  class,  excellently  conducted,  for  teaching  gar- 
dening, fruit  culture,  etc. 

WARSAW. 

United  Stated  Consul  Rawicz,  under  date  of  November  13,  1897,  says: 
I  have  ascertained  that  two  schools  for  gardeners,  which  existed  for  a  number 
of  years  at  Warsaw  and  at  Czenstochowa,  were  closed  two  years  ago. 

During  the  present  year,  however,  the  educational  department  has  opened  at 
Warsaw,  at  the  pomological  garden,  a  gardeners'  school,  to  prepare  instructors  for 
the  country  gardeners;  but,  as  the  institution  has  existed  only  a  couple  of  months, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  about  its  usefulness  or  prosperity. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Under  date  of  July  17, 1807,  United  States  Consnl-Cteneral  John  Karel  sends  the 
following  report: 

In  a  good  many  countries  of  western  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  partly  in  Sweden,  the  public  village  schools 
have  sections  of  land  allotted  to  them,  which  are  either  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
teachers,  who  take  the  profits  therefrom,  or  serve  for  the  establishment  of  school 
gardens.  School  gardens  in  western  Europe  bear  in  a  certain  measure  a  scientific 
character.  Children  are  made  to  carry  out  in  them  practically  what  they  learn 
about  them  theoretically. 

In  Russia,  since  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Emperor  Alexander  II,  and  since 
the  liberation  of  the  serfs  in  1861,  and  of  the  Crown  peasants  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ministry  of  Crown  domains,  the  system  of  developing  agricultural  industry 
has  completely  changed  in  everyone  of  its  branches.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
landowners  and  peasants  were  in  great  need  of  instruction  in  farming;  conse- 
quently schools  of  all  kinds  were  established  by  the  ministry  of  agricnltnre 
throughont  the  country.  Many  schools  were  endowed  with  lands,  and  already  in 
1843,  according  to  the  regulations  for  public  parish  schools  iu  villages  of  Crown 
peasants,  sections  of  land  for  kitchen  gardens,  taken  from  the  Government  lands, 
were  attached  to  these  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  or  his  assistant.  For 
the  development  of  the  gardening  industry,  schools  were  founded  first  in  Penza 
in  Bessarabia,  near  Kishinev,  in  the  town  of  Vemy  of  the  Semirechinsk  district, 
and  in  1809  a  school  of  gardening  and  viticulture  was  founded  at  Nikitsk.  The 
work  of  the  Nikitsk  school  was  divided  as  follows:  During  the  winter  semester 
there  were  three  hours  of  lessons  per  day  and  four  and  one-half  hours  of  practical 
study  in  the  garden,  vineyard,  and  in  the  cellar.  Dnring  the  summer  semester 
the  lessons  in  class  lasted  only  one  hour,  or  sometimes  two  hours,  but  the  prac- 
tical studies  occupied  daily  six  and  even  eight  hours. 

In  1873,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  for 
one  and  two  class  schools,  the  opening  of  such  schools  was  permitted  on  condition 
that  the  founder  would  endow  any  such  school  with  not  less  than  one  desiatina 
(2.6997  acres)  of  land.  Many  village  schools  in  Riga  and  Warsaw  districts  pos- 
sess lands  granted  to  them  by  the  local  laws  to  insure  their  maintenance,  and  the 
use  of  the  land  is  given  to  the  teacher  as  a  part  of  his  compensation.    By  giving 
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land  to  schools  in  those  districts,  and  also  to  those  in  the  villages  of  Crown 
peasants,  no  scientific  aim  was  in  view.  The  same  qnestion  is  raised  now  that  it  i9 
proposed  to  grant  Oovernment  lands  for  school  needs  in  the  newly  organized 
Tillages  of  emigrants  who  settled  on  the  free  Government  lands  in  Siberia. 

The  movement  for  developing  a  knowledge  of  gardening  began  in  the  seventies^ 
Irat  on  acconnt  of  the  small  interest  taken  in  agricultural  occnpations  many 
teachers  did  not  devote  their  attention  to  school  gardens,  which  consequently 
remained  uncultivated  and  were  not  a  source  of  profit.  In  1887  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  and  Crown  domains  took  special  steps  to  encourage  and  facilitate  th» 
establishment  of  school  gardens.  They  distributed  plants  and  seeds,'  and  to  cer- 
tain provinces  sent  expert  gardeners  to  instruct  teachers  how  to  organize  and 
direct  garden  operations.  In  different  provinces  courses  in  some  one  branch  of 
agricultural  science  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  teachers' 
(male  and  female)  of  village  primary  schools  with  the  work,  and  to  the  best  and 
most  energetic  were  given  gratis  manuals  on  gardening  (by  1. 1.  Meschersky  and 
W.  A.  Alexandrov),  and  other  books,  implements,  and  seeds.  Besides,  the  min- 
istry gave  subsidies  to  some  of  the  zemstvos '  for  the  organization  of  similar 
courses  and  pecuniary  assistance  for  teaching  gardening  and  farming  in  semina- 
ries and  in  some  of  the  lower  schools. 

For  the  further  encouragement  of  teachers,  the  ministry  began  in  1805  to  give, 
through  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  to  the  most  successful  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  agricultural  knowledge  premiums  to  the  amount  of  50  rubles  each  as  si 
reward.  In  1855  Gl  teachers  received  such  premiums;  moreover,  during  recentr 
years  some  teachers  have  received  medals  and  official  acknowledgment  of  their 
labors;  others,  again,  medals  from  different  societies  and  medals  at  expositions. 
But  the  principal  inducements  for  the  teacher  to  occupy  himself  with  gardenings 
are  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  fruit  trees,  fruit,  berries,  vegetables^ 
honey,  wax,  cocoons,  bops,  etc.,  and  the  providing  of  vegetables  enough  for  himself 
during  winter. 

In  some  cases,  and  especially  at  the  beginning,  the  local  school  administrationff 
were  not  in  favor  of  teachers  occupying  themselves  with  such  work,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  issued  a  circular  in  1894  direct- 
ing the  school  councfls,  directors  and  inspectors  of  public  schools,  and  through 
them  the  local  school  administrations,  to  take  such  measures  as  would  be  found, 
according  to  the  local  conditions,  necessary  for  the  organization  of  school  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  for  sowing  cereals  and  grass  where  a  sufficient  amount  of  land 
was  available,  and  to  invite  village  and  town  societies  and  zemstvos  to  organize 
garden  societies.  The  circular  required,  also,  the  directors  and  inspectors  of  tho' 
public  schools  to  state  in  their  reports  what  schools  endowed  with  land  hav» 
school  gardens  and  what  ones  have  not;  to  state  the  reason  why  not,  and  to  suggest, 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  establishment. 

The  above-mentioned  course  adopted  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  approval  of  the  teachers' activities  in  that  direction  expressed  by  the  Emperor 
at  three  different  times,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  development  of  school  gardens  and 
of  the  branches  of  agricoltural  industiy  pursued  in  the  schools.  Besides,  the- 
desire  to  add  something  to  the  low  salaries  of  the  village  school-teachers  and,  on  the- 
other  hand,  to  acquaint  as  much  as  possible  not  only  children,  but  also  grown-ni^ 
people,  with  gardening,  sericulture,  and  apiculture  has  caused  an  increase  during: 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  number  of  school  gardens,  apiaries,  and  silkworm  hatch- 
eries.   In  1893  there  were  about  3,000  school  gardens  in  Russia.    At  the  present 

■  Zemstvos  are  special  bodies  composed  of  landowners  existing  in  31  of  the  governments  fur- 
tbe  administration  of  economical  affairs. 
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time  there  ore  7,531,  with  53'3  apiaries  and  373  silkworm  hatcheries,  which  are  dis- 
tribated  as  follows: 
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As  an  experiment,  with  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
at  some  of  the  schools  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  the  holy  synod, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  kindergartens,  classes  in  gardening  and  farming  have 
been  organized.  At  present  this  instruction  is  given  in  23  schools,  namely,  in  7 
normal  schools,  0  elementary  schools,  7  parish  schools,  in  1  elementary  school  of 
the  Empress  Maria,  and  in  3  kindergartens. 

Besides,  in  1897  the  department  of  agriculture  provided  pecuniary  assistance 
for  organizing  agricultural  classes  in  three  village  schools:  Beloiarski  in  the  Sh»- 
drinsk  district,  government  of  Perm,  and  on  estates  Zatishie  and  Kiloshitsy, 
district  of  Luga,  government  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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THE  OBJBCT  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

Mr.  L  L  Mescherski,  who  is  chief  of  one  of  the  departments  of  agricnltnre,  and 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  school  gardens  in  Russia,  has  stated  the  object  of 
school  gardensand  their  significance  as  follows:  "  School  gardens,"he  says,  "which 
are  being  organized  at  present  at  public  schools  in  many  governments  of  European 
Bnssia,  are  of  importance  on  the  following  gronnds:  (1)  Hygienic,  as  being  a 
place  for  physical  labor  in  the  open  air,  so  necessary  for  the  teacher  and  pupils 
who  have  been  kept  confined  in  the  bad  and  heated  air  of  public  schools;  (2)  scien- 
tific educational,  as  acquainting  children  with  the  life  of  useful  plants,  develop- 
ing their  minds  by  the  study  of  nature,  and  promoting  in  the  rising  generation  a 
regard  for  labor  and  a  more  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiment  concerning  trees;  (3) 
general  economical,  as  spreading  among  the  people  new  knowledge  relating  to  gar- 
dening, kitchen  gardening,  and  to  the  farming  industry  in  general,  and  thereby 
leading  to  the  production  of  such  food  articles  as  the  people  of  some  localities  do 
not  now  possess;  and  (4)  personal  economical,  as  regards  public  teachers,  who  may 
avail  themselves  gratis  of  the  products  they  have  grown,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc.,  and  besides  get  some  income  from  the  sale  of  the  superfluity  of  these  prod- 
ucts and  from  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  seeds.  The  same  refers  also  to  school 
apiaries,  silkworm  hatcheries,  trial  fields,  and  to  school  farms  in  general.'' 

A  school  garden,  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  should  include: 

fl)  An  orchard,  from  which  might  be  procured  grafts,  and,  in  the  south,  also  a 
vineyard, 

(3)  Berry  bushes  and  stone-fruit  treee. 

(3)  Nurseries  of  fruit,  berry,  and  forest  trees,  or  an  ornamental  plot  for  grow- 
ing young  plants. 

(4)  A  kitchen  garden;  if  possible,  with  a  hothouse. 

In  addition,  it  is  desirable  to  have  decorative  trees  and  a  flower  garden.  Some- 
times hops,  mulberry  trees,  balm  mints,  melliferons  plants,  etc.,  are  planted. 

The  management  of  the  garden  must  conform  absolately  to  the  local  conditions. 

The  size  of  a  school  garden  depends  in  part  on  the  amount  of  land  procurable. 
The  normal  size  of  the  garden  may  be  considered  from  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to 
1{  acres. 

When  there  is  a  large  area  of  land  connected  with  a  school,  the  teachers  gener- 
ally utilize  it  by  sowing  field  crope  or  growing  kitchen-garden  and  other  plants 
with  a  view  to  profit. 

At  the  Nizshni-Novgorod  exhibition  in  1896  the  comniission  for  organizing  the 
educational  section  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  in  constructing  a  build- 
ing for  the  representation  of  a  village  elementary  school,  found  it  desirable  to  hav& 
a  school  garden  attached  to  it,  which  would  give  visitors  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  school  gardens  and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different  operations  which 
are  carried  on  in  them.  The  forming  of  the  plan  was  intrusted  to  W.  Pashkewicz, 
a  specialist  in  gardening  at  the  department  of  agriculture,  with  the  assistance  of 
'I.  I.  Mescherski,  the  former  secretary  of  the  society,  and  a  secretary  and  member 
of  the  commission. 

The  model  school  garden  arranged  on  the  exhibition  grounds  was  not  large,  as 
it  contained  only  1,323  square  yards.  To  organize  a  garden  of  normal  size  (from 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  If  acres)  was  difiScult,  and  even  impossible,  owing  to 
lack  of  space  and  to  the  high  cost  of  material  and  of  trees,  which  had  to  be 
bought  fully  grown. 

The  school  garden  at  the  exposition  consisted  of  (1)  a  nursery,  (2)  a  kitchen 
garden,  (3)  plots  of  berry  bushes  and  stone-fruit  trees,  and  (4)  fruit  trees. 

A  plan  of  the  above-mentioned  model  school  garden,  with  explanations,  is 
attached  to  this  report. 
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COURSES  FOR  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

With  a  view  to  acquainting  pnblio-Bchool  teachers  with  horticaltare,  garden- 
ing, and  other  branches  of  agnricaltare,  the  department  of  agricaltnre  beg^an  to 
organize  in  1891  short  courses  on  fhese  sabjects  at  the  agricnltnral  and  garden 
establishments  under  the  control  of  the  department,  and  in  other  localities. 
These  classes  are  held  generally  in  summer,  when  the  public-school  teachers  have 
their  vacations,  and  ran  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  months.  Other  persons 
besides  the  teachers  may  attend  such  courses,  bat  only  by  special  permit  from  the 
department  of  agricaltnre.  At  these  courses  there  are  delivered  lectures  on  the 
local  farming  industry  and  the  easiest  way  to  improve  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
courses  the  students  undergo  an  examination,  and  to  those  who  iMtss  satisfactorily 
certificates  are  given  in  which  it  is  only  stated  bow  long  the  student  has  attended 
the  courses,  but  nothing  is  said  about  bis  progress  in  his  studies.  And  to  those 
who  have  been  the  most  successful  in  their  studies  at  these  courses  are  given,  as 
rewards,  garden  instruments,  books,  seeds,  and  plants.  Such  courses  were  desig^ned 
to  be  held  at  the  following  institutions  in  1897: 

(1)  At  the  Goretsk  Agricaltural  School,  with  one  and  one-half  months'  course, 
from  April  20.  For  admission  to  this  course  a  certificate  from  the  directory  of 
public  schools  is  required. 

(3)  At  the  Uman  Agricultural  School,  from  May  1.5  to  July  1,  on  horticaltare, 
gardening,  sericalture,  and  apiculture.  On  eqtering  these  courses  the  public  school 
teachers  must  present  a  permit  from  their  superiors.  The  number  of  students  is 
limited  to  60.  Preference  is  given  to  public-school  teachers  who  have  plots  of 
land  attached  to  their  schools.  The  persons  attending  these  courses  can  hire  lodg- 
ings with  board  in  the  neighboring  village  at  from  10  to  15  rubles  ($5.14  to  $7.71) 
a  month. 

(3)  At  the  Marinsk  Agricultural  School,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  June  1,  on 
gardening  and  apicultara  Persons  wishing  to  enter  these  courses  must  present 
a  petition  to  the  director  in  due  season. 

(4)  At  the  Kazan  Agricultural  School,  from  April  23  to  May  35,  on  gardening, 
kitchen  gardening,  and  apiculture.  Applicants  must  send  in  a  petition  to  the 
director  not  later  than  April  13,  and  also  a  certificate  of  their  identity.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  limited  to  30. 

(5)  At  the  Kharkov  Agricultural  School,  from  May  1  to  June  1,  on  gardening, 
apiculture,  and  sericulture.  Here  preference  is  gpven  to  public-school  teachers 
who  have  land  connected  with  their  schools  and  who -have  a  better  scientific  edu- 
catiou.    Thirty  students  are  received  to  these  courses. 

(6)  At  the  Bessarabia  School  of  CEnology,  on  viticulture  and  wine  making,  in 
July. 

(7)  At  the  Marino-Garsk  Agricultural  School,  on  horticulture  and  gardening, 
from  May  1  to  June  13. 

(8)  At  the  Uspensk  Agricultural  School,  from  June  15  to  July  31,  on  gardening 
and  horticulture.  The  number  of  students  limited  to  20;  preference  given  to 
teachers  (male  and  female)  whose  schools  have  land  connected  with  them.  Board 
and  lodging  can  be  had  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Smolensk,  at  10  rubles  ($5.14) 
per  month. 

(9)  At  the  Bnrashev  School,  on  gardening  and  agriculture,  from  May  15  to 
July  1. 

(10)  At  the  Ekaterinoslav  School  Garden,  from  June  1  to  July  1,  on  gardening, 
apiculture,  and  sericulture.  Public-school  teachers  wishing  to  enter  those 
courses  must  present,  together  with  a  permit  from  their  superior,  a  petition  to 
the  committee  for  the  organization  of  school  gardens  in  the  government  of  £ka> 
terinoelav,  which  committee  is  attached  to  the  Ekaterinoslav  section  of  the  Impe- 
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rial  Russian  Glardening  Society.    All  other  persons  mast  address  their  petitions 
to  the  curator  of  the  school  about  a  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  conrses. 

(11)  At  the  Kon-Kolodez  Agricnltnral  School,  in  May,  on  horticulture,  garden- 
ing, apiculture,  agriculture,  cattle  breeding,  and  natural  history. 

(12)  At  the  Kokorozensk  Ag^cultnral  School,  in  June,  on  apiculture,  garden- 
ing, and  entomology,  and  in  September  on  viticulture,  agriculture,  and  cattle 
breeding. 

(13)  At  the  Lubensk  Agricultural  School,  on  apiculture  and  dairy  farming. 

(14)  At  the  Odessa  School  Oarden,  from  June  15  to  July  15,  on  gardening  and 
kitchen  gardening. 

Similar  courses  were  to  be  held  further  at  Ostaklov,  Menzelinsk,  Tiflis,  Uralks, 
and  at  the  Shubin-Wakhtinsk  Farming  School. 

Besides  the  nineteen  foregoing  organized  conrses  and  lectures,  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  and  Crown  domains,  in  compliance  with  intercession  made  at  the 
beginning  of  1897,  found  it  desirable  to  assist  the  establishing  of  similar  conrses 
at  six  other  places. 

-W.  A.  Alexandrov,  in  his  last  pamphlet  on  the  organiisation  of  courses  for  school 
gardens  in  1806,  says: 

School  gardens  are  ver^  desirable  institutions  at  public  schools  on  pedt^og- 
ical  grounds,  for  emphasizing  their  scientific  and  educational  features  in  a  direc- 
tion necessary  for  farmers'  children.  In  school  gnrdens  consisting  of  nursery, 
orchard,  kitchen  garden,  apiarr,  silkworm  hatchery  (in  sonthern  Russia),  and  an 
ezperimeutal  plow  field,  and  also  on  excursions  made  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing natural  history  and  agriculture,  the  school-teachers  could  in  a  short  time 
design  a  short  and  practical  course  of  natural  history  as  an  introduction  to  agri- 
cultural education.  The  teacher,  leading  pnpils  to  the  desired  end  through  inves- 
tigations and  experiments  at  the  school  garden  and  daring  excursions,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  promote  the  conscious  acquirement  of  knov/ledge,  and  consequently  the 
development  of  the  mind  for  an  independent  activity,  and  to  give  to  the  pupil  a 
more  serious  view  of  his  relations  to  natural  objects  and  phenomena  and  to  his 
own  observations.  For  all  children,  and  for  peasants'  children  especially,  it  is 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  learn  to  observe,  then  to  note  what  they  observe,  to  clas- 
sify their  observations,  in  order  to  understand  why  and  wherefore  this  or  that  hap- 
pens, to  deduce  from  these  observations  and  experiments  natural  laws  and  funda- 
mental principles,  and  thus  to  learn  to  examine  deeper  the  surrounding  objects. 
Besides,  school  gardens  are  very  desirable  for  peasants'  children  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  In  working  together  with  the  teacher,  or  separately  at 
their  sections  in  nurseries  or  kitchen  gfardens,  at  the  trees  in  orchards,  or  at  the 
beehives  in  apiaries,  they  get  into  the  habit  of  working  consciously  and  practicing 
economy  in  exploiting  the  gifts  of  nature. 

In  Russia  there  are  40  gardening  organizations,  of  which  2  receive  a  permanent 
subsidy  from  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  majority  receive  pecuniary 
assistance  from  different  sources,  including  gardening  expositions.  When  in  1890 
the  department  of  agriculture  had  under  consideration  measures  for  the  farther 
development  of  fruit  and  kitchen  gardening,  it  decided  to  collect  from  the  garden- 
ing organizations  of  Russia  their  views  and  suggestions  of  measures  which  would 
be  most  expedient  and  well  timed  for  the  amelioration  and  development  of  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  issued  requests  to  that  effect  addressed  to  the  eaid 
organizations. 

Up  to  the  present  time  35  societies  have  answered  and  presented  reports  con- 
taining valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  partly  pnblished  in 
Izwiestia  (Information),  a  journal  published  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and 
Crown  domains. 

For  much  of  the  foregoing  information  the  writer  is  under  obligation  to  Mr.  E. 
Kovalevski,  a  member  of  the  scientific  committee  in  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  who  takes  an  interest  in  school  gardens. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SOHOOL-OASDEN  PLAN. 

A,  A',  A",  pa^bs  T  feet  wide. 
K"\  paths  6  feet  wide. 

P,  P',  beds  planted  with  seeds  of  reKetables,42  inches  wide. 

B,  bed  planted  with  seeds  of  frnit  trees,  holes  It  inches  apart. 

C,  D,  grassy  beds,  with  seedlings  of  pear  and  apple  trees  planted  in  checkerboard  order,  wltli 
a  distance  of  14  Inches  between  the  rows  and  3}  Inches  between  the  trees. 

The  nnrsery  is  dirided  into  six  beds,  E,  F.  O,  H,  J,  and  K. 

E,  seedlings  transplanted  in  spring  from  beds  C  and  D,  where  they  hare  passed  the  preceding 
snnuner  after  being  taken  from  the  seed  beds.  In  snmmer  the  apple  and  i>ear  seedlings  are 
grafted  with  a  leaf  bud. 

F  is  allotted  for  yearlings. 

G  Is  allotted  for  2-yeor-old  trees. 

H  Is  allotted  for  3-year-old  trees. 

J  is  allotted  for  4-year-oId  trees. 

E  represents  a  fallow  worked  over  again,  manured  with  fresh  manure  In  the  spring  (bnt  which 
can  be  done  In  autamn),  and  planted  generally  with  cabbages.  The  following  year  such  a  bed  is 
planted  with  seedlings. 

Bach  of  the  above-mentioned  six  beds  has  six  rows:  Three  rows  of  apple  trees,  one  of  pear 
trees,  one  of  plnm  treee,  and  one  of  cherry  trees,  and  the  rows  are  28  inches  apart.  In  each  row 
are  21  trees,  which  are  14  inches  distant  one  from  the  other. 

L,  L',  beds  planted  with  berry  bashes  8i  feet  apart,  and  stone-fruit  trees  (cherries)  VH  feet 
apart.    The  border  along  the  path  is  set  ont  with  mentha. 

R,  kitchen  garden,  divided  into  three  fields,  with  twenty-one  low  beds  running  parallel  with 
path  A.    The  width  of  the  beds  is  42  inches,  the  width  of  the  intermediate  farrows  14  inches. 

The  first  section  of  seven  beds,  fresh  manured,  is  planted  with  cabbages;  the  seven  beds  of  the 
second  section  are  planted  as  follows:  Throe  beds  with  cncnmbers,  one  and  one- half  beds  with . 
carrots,  one  and  one-half  beds  with  radishes,  one  bed  with  tamlps,  rape,  and  parsnips.   The  seven 
beds  in  the  third  field,  which  are  mannred  with  ashes,  are  planted  as  follows:  Three  beds  with 
turnips,  two  beds  with  beans  and  peas,  and  two  beds  with  onions  and  garlic. 

O,  O',  fnrrows  between  the  beds,  14  Inches  wide. 

Q,  a  hedge  around  the  garden. 

N,  N',  beds  planted  with  cherry  trees  VH  feet  apart,  and,  in  the  space  between,  gooseberry 
boshes  3i  feet  apart.    The  border  along  the  path  is  set  oat  with  sage  plants. 

OBCBABD. 

T,  pear  trees,  and  V,  apple  trees,  are  planted  21  feet  apart,  and  alternated  so  as  to  let  the 
broad-spreading  apple  trees  extend  their  branches  between  the  pear  trees. 

U,  plom  trees,  planted  8t  feet  apart. 

W,  nnt  trees,  mountain  ash,  box  thorn  (ameianc&ui),  and  Hippopha  rhamnoidet,  intermixed, 
7  feet  apart. 

Y,  four  frame  beehives. 

S,  8',  raspberry  boahen  planted  in  rows. 

Between  the  trees  in  the  fmlt  gardens  usually  potatoes  are  planted. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  METHODS  IN  OOREA. 

Horace  N.  Allen,  United  States  consnl-ereneral  at  Seoul,  reports  under  date  of 
July  12, 1898: 

The  education  of  Corean  children  is  usually  carried  on  at  home.  Several  fami- 
lies may  unite  and  employ  a  teacher,  who  will  instruct  the  boys  in  the  use  of  the 
Chinese  character  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Chinese  classics.  Well-to-do  fathers 
usually  provide  their  boys  with  a  private  tutor.  Oirls  are  not  usually  taught  to 
read.  Of  late  the  publication  of  numerous  papers,  periodicals,  and  religious  pam- 
phlets in  the  native  character  called  ernmoun  is  aiding  in  the  spread  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  Corean  language,  which  is  much  easier  to  learn  and  more  expressive  than 
the  cumbersome  Chinese,  which  latter  all  officials  must  know,  since  the  Chinese  is 
used  in  all  official  documents. 

1  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Seoul  Independent  of  July  5,  relating  to  the  general 
system  of  education  now  being  followed  in  Corea.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
various  foreign  teachers,  I  am  able  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  work  the 
foreign  schools  are  doing. 
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In  1883  an  English  Bchool  was  started  in  Seoul,  under  the  care  of  an  English- 
man— T.  E.  Halifax.  The  school  was  kept  running  for  a  couple  of  years,  bat  the 
chief  work  was  done  in  the  eight  months  prior  to  the  bloody  emente  of  1684.  Most 
of  the  really  first-class  interpreters  now  in  government  employ  were  pupils  in  this 
school  and  got  their  knowledge  of  English  daring  this  period  of  eight  months. 
The  Coreans  are  very  quick  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

In  1886  a  school  was  started  in  Seoul,  under  the  charge  of  three  teachers  selected 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  repeated  requests  from  the  Corean  Government. 
These  gentlemen— Messrs.  Qilmore,Hnlburt,and  Bunker — served  in  this  capacity 
for  varying  periods  till  the  school  finally  closed  in  1894,  Some  of  their  former 
pupils  now  hold  positions  of  trust  and  importance  in  the  Corean  Gk>vernment. 
The  school  did  good  work  in  a  small  way,  but  did  not  accomplish  what  was 
expected  of  it,  owing  to  great  opposition  from  certain  quarters  to  anything  of  the 
kind  at  the  time. 

The  present  favorable  aspect  of  education  in  Corea  really  dates  from  the  Japan- 
China  war,  and  I  shall  mention  the  schools  separately,  using  the  information  given 
me  by  the  respective  teachers. 

AMERICAN  METHODIST  SCHOOL. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Methodist  Church  maintains  a  flourishing  school, 
which  was  originally  started  in  1886  under  the  name  of  Pai  Chai  "Hall  for  Rearing 
Useful  Men,"aname  conferred  upon  the  school  by  His  Majesty.  Under  an  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Corean  Government  in  1896,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  are 
placed  in  this  school  by  the  Government  upon  a  compensation  of  |1  silver  (50  cents 
gold)  per  month.  The  Government  further  pays  for  a  native  teacher  for  every  50 
scholars.  The  course  of  study,  discipline,  etc. ,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mission. 
Attendance  at  chapel  and  at  Sunday  service  is  compulsory.  Beginning  with  on 
attendance  of  50  in  1893,  the  school  has  now  103  pupils;  and  176  were  in  attendance 
at  the  close  of  laSb  year's  term— June,  1807.  Japanese  and  Chinese  youths  are  also 
received  at  this  school.  The  school  has  3  foreign  teachers  and  4  native  assistants, 
with  3  instructors  in  the  Chinese  character.  A  very  highly  appreciated  course  of 
lectures  has  been  a  prominent  feature  daring  the  past  two  years,  being  delivered 
by  native-bom  Coreans  who  ha  ve  lived  long  abroad  and  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  matters  that  interest  the  outside  world.  No  money  is  given  to  any  of  the 
pupils  of  this  school  except  for  services  rendered.  Poor  boys  are  given  employ- 
ment in  the  mission  printing  press  or  bookbindery,  and  they  thus  learn  a  useful 
trade  while  helping  themselves  to  a  general  education.  A  theological  course  was 
at  one  time  furnished  at  this  school,  but  it  has  been  discontinned.  The  boys 
wear  a  uniform,  and  they  have  some  drill  in  gynmastics  and  military  tactics. 
One  prominent  feature  of  this  school  is  the  debating  society,  in  which  the  boys 
have  shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  public  speaking.  From  the  course  of  study 
sent  me  by  the  principal.  Rev.  H.  Q.  Appenzeller,  I  find  that  the  preparatory  course 
extendsover  three  years.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  are  taught  in  the  first  year; 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  composition  in  the  second;  and  history,  algebra,  draw- 
ing, physiology,  and  a  course  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  third.  This  is  followed 
by  a  regular  college  coarse,  which  is  only  arranged  for,  however,  through  the 
sophomore  year. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Seoul  has  another  American  school,  taught  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Hulburt,  one  of  the 
three  teachers  sent  from  America  in  1886.  Mr.  Halburt's  present  school  was 
started  in  1897.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  normal  school  for  the  drilling  of  native  teach- 
ers, who  may  go  oat  and  take  charge  of  primary  schools  for  the  people.  It  was 
the  idea  of  the  Ctovemment,  in  starting  this  school,  to  use  the  teachers  prepared 
in  it  for  establishing  a  regular  system  of  piiblic  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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I 
One  of  Mr.  Hiiibnrt'a  f  anctions'is  to  prepare  text-books  for  the  use  of  these  schools, 
a  work  iu  which  he  has  bad  considerable  experience.  It  is  nnfortunate  that  in 
connection  with  this  normal  school  the  Government  has  established  a  school  for 
the  teaching  of  English  to  the  sons  of  nobles,  thus  preventing  the  teacher  from 
devoting  his  time  to  his  legitimate  work,  as  he  desires  to  do.  There  are  at  present 
enrolled  in  the  normal  school  30  scholars,  while  the  English  school,  under  the  same 
teacher,  has  35  students.  The  principal  has  1  native  assistant  in  the  English 
department  at  a  salary  of  $20  silver  ($10  gold)  per  month,  and  2  assistants  in  the 
normal  department  who  receive  $43  ($31)  and  $20  ($10),  respectively.  The  last 
two  teach  only  the  Chinese  classics.    As  to  the  work,  Mr.  Hnlbnrt  says: 

My  work  being,  then,  of  a  double  nature  and  the  assistance  of  little  value,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  confine  the  curriculum  for  the  first  year  to  arithmetic  and 
B^eography.    During  the  first  year  the  men  completed  and  thoroughly 
ole    ■ 


reviewed  the  whole  of  an  intermediate  arithmetic,  the  application  of  every  part  of 
which  I  adapted  to  Corean  life  and  customs.  This,  in  view  of  the  utter  lack  of 
text-books,  is  most  encouraging,  and  shows  that  the  Coreans  have  good  capacity 
along  scientific  lines.  I  found  among  the  whole  class  three  or  four  men  who  are  . 
exceptional  mathematicians,  even  when  judged  from  the  standards  of  America  or 
Europe.  In  the  study  of  geography,  I  found  that  the  interest  was  sust-ained,  and 
the  men  applied  themselves  vigorously.  The  difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  names,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  books  have  transliterated  the  geo- 
graphical names  in  such  a  grotesque  manner,  has  been  something  of  an  obstacle; 
but  in  this  branch  I  have  made  use  of  a  gazetteer  of  the  world,  which  I  published 
some  years  ago  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  weaning 
them  away  from  the  Chinese  pronunciation,  which  is  so  misleading.  During  the 
first  year  the  men  have  completed  the  study  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  geographical  matter,  they  have  been  tanght  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  military  and  naval  strength  of  the  different  nations,  their  foreign 
policy,  their  relative  power,  their  educational  and  religious  status,  and  a  large 
amount  of  other  special  matter. 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Hnlbnrt  thus  at  length,  as  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  teachers 
who  has  given  me  such  an  insight  into  the  methods  and  results  of  teaching  the 
Corean  mind.  Mr.  Hnlbnrt  has  a  five  years'  contract  with  the  Corean  Govern- 
ment, one  year  of  which  has  passed.  His  pay  is  $335  per  month  for  the  first  year, 
increasing  $?3  per  month  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  to  $300  per 
month  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  (equal  to  halt  these  sums  in  {^lld).  The 
school  buildings  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  work,  but  will  probably  be  improved. 
The  normal  students  are  housed  and  fed  by  the  Government  at  an  expense  of  $6 
($3..^  in  gold)  per  month  each.  The  English  students  are  given  their  midday 
meal. 

GOVERNMENT  JAPANESE  SCHOOL. 

The  Ck>vemment  Japanese  Language  School  (Nichigo  Gakko)  was  organized  in 
1801  to  teach  the  Japanese  language,  geography,  history,  political  economy,  and 
"the  popular  sciences.''  It  has  a  course  of  study  extending  over  three  years. 
Thei-e  have  been  11  graduates  from  this  school,  which  now  has  an  enrollment  of 
61.  Text-books,  stationery,  and  the  midday  lunch  are  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Uniforms  are  not  provided,  though  there  is  instruction  furnished  in  mili- 
tary gymnastics.  The  buildings  are  foreign  adaptations  of  Corean  houses  and  have 
3  class  rooms,  1  dining  room,  1  office,  making  a  total  of  1,440  square  feet  of  space, 
with  a  playground  of  10,800  square  feet.  The  school  has  a  Japanese  head  master, 
an  assistant  master  (Japanese) ,  and  two  Corean  assistant  teachers.  The  assistant 
teachers  get  $800  and  $340,  silver,  per  annum.  The  head  master  receives  a  salary 
of  $1,500  and  the  assistant  master  receives  $480  -per  annum  (equal  in  gold  to  one- 
half  these  sums). 

PRIVATE  JAPANESE  SCHOOL. 

The  Foreign  Education  Society  of  Japan  also  maintains  a  school  in  Seoul,  called 
the  "Kei  jo  Gakko."  This  was  organized  in  April,  1898,  "as  a  token  of  the  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  lack  of  a  sound  educational  basis  in  Corea,  with  the  view  of 
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giving  a  thorough  elementary  conree  of  instruction  to  Corean  youths,  and  thus 
aiming  to  form  a  true  foundation  of  the  nndispnted  independence  of  that  conntry. 
Among  the  active  members  of  the  society  are  Messrs.  Osbi-kawa  and  Hoiido,  most 
prominent  Christians  in  Japan,  and  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  school  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Kyoto  Doshisha  School.  It  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  philanthropists  resident  in  Japan  and  Corea.  It  endeavors  to  teach  all 
popular  sciences,  both  in  Japanese  and  Corean."  This  school  has  two  ordinary 
courses— higher  and  lower— of  three  years  each,  and  a  special  course  for  the  teach- 
ing of  tho  Japanese  language  of  one  year.  There  are  four  teachers,  who  receive 
only  the  actual  cost  of  their  living.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school  is 
$3,000,  silver  ($1,500,  gold).  The  school  building  is  a  Corean  house  remodeled,  with 
five  class  rooms  and  quarters  for  the  head  master.  No  charge  is  made  upod  the 
pupils,  who  are  also  furnished  with  text-books  and  stationery  free.  Three  dol- 
lars per  month  is  given  to  meritorious  students,  and  the  best  scholar  is  sent  to 
Japan  for  further  education  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  The  enrollment  is  190. 
with  n  daUy  attendance  of  100.    No  uniforms  are  supplied  or  worn. 

CHINESE   SCBOOI.. 

On  May  1, 1897,  the  Corean  Oovernmeut  engaged  a  Chinese  teacher  from  Pekin, 
at  a  salary  of  $70  per  month  for  the  first  year,  $80  per  month  for  the  second,  and 
$90  per  month  for  the  third,  to  teach  a  Chinese  school,  with  the  object  of  taming 
out  good  Chinese  interpreters  and  giving  them  a,  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  litera- 
ture and  classics.  The  school  has  a  daily  attendance  of  35.  The  age  of  the  pupils 
varies  from  15  to  30.  A  school  building  and  residence  for  the  teacher  is  furnished, 
and  tho  cost  of  maintenance,  aside  from  the  teacher's  salary,  is  $100  per  month. 
The  scholars  are  g^ven  5  cents  per  day  for  lunch.  The  students  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  school  lasts  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch. 
There  is  no  session  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  on  Sunday. 

RUSSIAN   SCHOOL. 

From  the  Russian  teacher,  Mr.  BirukoS,  I  have  the  followmg  facts  regarding 
the  Russian  Language  School.  This  school  was  established  in  April,  1896,  and 
numbers  at  present  88  pupils.  These  are  selected  now  and  then  by  the  educational 
department,  family  influence  having  much  to  do  in  the  selection.  Pupils  receive 
5  cents  per  day  for  a  midday  lunch.  The  foreign  teacher  receives  $180,  silver,  per 
month,  with  house,  and  at  present  he  also  has  $40  extra  per  month  for  drilling  the 
scholars  during  recreation  hours.  Ho  has  3  assistants  (natives),  1  especially 
engaged  and  2  who  have  been  selected  from  the  best  of  the  pupils.  The  first 
receives  $15  per  month,  the  second  asd  third  $10  each.  No  pupils  vnll  be  gradu- 
ated prior  to  January,  1899.  The  school  has  at  present  four  courses,  but  this 
number  is  arbitrary  and  may  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  and  their  progress 
during  the  year. 

As  a  rule,  the  Corean  pupils  show  a  special  interest  in  geog^raphy  and  history 
and  very  good  aptitude  for  mathematics.  They  write  well,  as  far  as  orthography 
is  concerned,  but  their  syntax  is  rather  feeble.  The  greatest  nuisance  is  the  abom- 
inable pronunciation  of  Russian  words,  which  sometimes  make  the  speech  of  even 
the  best  pupils  nearly  unintelligible. 

FRENCH   SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  most  successful  schools  in  Seoul  is  the  French  school  under  Mr.  E. 
Martel,  although  it  has  only  been  in  fair  running  order  since  January,  1896. 
French  interpreters  are  met  with  at  all  Government  departments  and  at  the 
homes  of  many  high  officials. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  school  it  only  had  an  enrollment  of  17  pupils, 
none  of  whom  knew  any  French.  The  number  of  pupils  has  steadily  increased, 
until  it  now  has  100  in  attendance,  with  4  assistant  teachers,  chosen  from  the  first 
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class.  The  plan  of  this  school  is  to  tarn  oat  good  interpreters  and  teachers  of  the 
French  laugaage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  working  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  bookkeeping,  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
posts  of  clerks  and  assistants  in  the  Government  service.  The  final  examination 
for  this  year,  which  has  jnst  been  held,  covered  the  following  branches:  Reading, 
dictation,  arithmetical  problems,  composition,  chartography,  oral  geography,  gram- 
mar and  parsing,  conversation  and  translation,  commercial  bookkeeping;  and  geom- 
etry. The  cost  of  maintenance,  in  silver,  is  as  follows:  One  assistant  teacher,  $20 
per  month;  3  assistant  teachers,  $15  per  month  each;  2  servants,  $4  per  month  each, 
and  the  scholars  are  furnished  stationery  and  a  midday  Itmch.  The  allowance  for 
1896  was  $800  ($400,  gold);  for  1897, $2,028  ($1,013,  gold),  and  for  1808  it  is  §3,200 
($1,100,  gold). 

ENGLISH   SCHOOL. 

The  most  important  of  the  foreign-language  schools  and  the  one  with  the  best 
equipment  is  the  English  school.  The  head  master,  W.  Da  Flon  Hutchison,  is  a 
professional  teacher  of  much  experience,  and  he  has  as  assistant  master  T.  E. 
Halifax,  who  taught  the  first  English  school  in  Corea  in  1883.  The  school  was 
begun  in  November,  1894,  using  as  a  nucleus  some  students  from  a  naval  school 
Mr.  Hutchison  had  been  conducting  with  the  aid  of  some  English  officers  on  the 
island  of  Kang  Wha.  The  British  residents  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  the  scholars  of  this  school  by  contributing  toward  the  purchase  of 
heat  and  appropriate  uniforms,  teaching  them  such  games  as  football  and  other 
college  sports,  in  which  the  boys  do  excellently,  and  in  ofifering  prizes  for  the  win- 
ners in  the  various  sports.  The  boys  now  buy  their  own  uniforms,  which  con- 
sist of  a  Norfolk  blouse  of  dark-blue  navy  serge  and  well-lined  trousers  to  match 
for  winter,  while  in  summer  the  same  style  is  used  with  brown  khaki  as  the  mate- 
rial. The  boys  wear  a  flat  cap,  which  compels  them  to  cut  oS  the  absurd  top- 
knot such  as  has  been  worn  by  their  fathers  for  centuries,  and  their  appearance  is 
thereby  greatly  improved.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  school  to  give  the  young  men  an 
idea  of  general  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  English  language.  The 
masters  desire  rather  to  make  manly  youths  of  their  boys,  hoping  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  continne  their  studies,  or  at  least  have  a  desire  for  knowledge  greater 
than  they  would  have  otherwise  possessed.  The  school  has  had  many  backsets. 
A  fine  new  new  building  was  taken  away  from  them  for  some  other  purpose  just 
as  it  was  completed.  A  drill  sergeant  loaned  to  the  school  by  the  British  admiral 
was  allowed  to  leave,  and  they  complain  of  having  to  work  under  many  difficul- 
ties. The  scholars  of  this  school  are  from  the  middle  classes,  which  probably 
accounts  for  much  of  the  school 's  success ;  since  a  teacher ,  however  well  qualified  he 
might  be,  would  be  able  to  do  little  with  the  nobles'  sons  unless  they  were  made 
to  obey  rules.  The  pupils  receive  stationery  and  lunch,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, exclusive  of  the  teachers' salaries,  is  $4,230  ($3,115, gold)  perannum.  The 
teachers  receive  pay  as  follows,  x>er  month  in  silver:  Head  master,  $300;  assistant 
master,  $350;  1  native  teacher  at  $25, 1  at  $20,  and  3  at  $15  each.  There  are  120 
Bcholars  enrolled  in  this  school,  with  an  average  attendance  for  1898  of  110. 

CATHOLIC  MISSION. 

Besides  the  above-named  schools,  the  Cntholic  mission  under  the  French  fathers 
maintains  an  important  theological  seminary  here,  where  men  are  educated  for 
the  ministry.  The  teaching  is  in  Latin,  and  a  number  of  native  priests  of  the 
church  have  been  educated  there. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  and  other  missions  support  schools  for 
little  girls,  where  the  children  are  taught  Corean  and  useful  things.  These  are 
rather  homes  than  schools. 
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There  have  bet-n  niauy  military  schools  in  Corea  at  various  times  under  the 
charge  of  Americans,  Japanese,  English,  and  Russians.  These  have  all  passed 
away,  and  the  Coreans  have  just  organized  a  military  school  of  their  own,  with 
no  foreign  instructors.  I  understand  it  is  to  be  more  of  a  school  for  drilling  new 
officers  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  intention  to  take  the  tactics  and  commands 
they  have  received  from  their  previous  instructors  and  combine  them  into  an 
"improvement  of  each^"  which  will  have  the  Corean  language  as  a  medium  of 
communication.  It  has  been  a  source  of  comment  heretofore  that  English  and 
Americans,  Russians,  and  Japanese  could  hear  the  officers  {pving  commands  each 
in  his  own  language,  much  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  native  soldier. 

A  German  teacher  has  just  arrived  from  work  in  Japan  to  open  a  school  in 
Seoul  for  teaching  the  German  language.  He  is  under  contract  for  three  years, 
with  $200  per  month  for  the  first  year,  $250  for  the  second,  and  $300  for  the  third 
(silver).    He  is  to  have  $.30  per  month  also  for  house  rent. 

Horace  N.  Allen, 
United  States  Co)isul-Oeneral. 

Seoul,  July  i.?,  JSOS. 


[From  the  Seoul  Independent,  July  5, 1898.  ] 

Besides  the  foreign-language  institutions  there  are  10  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  department  of  education.  Of  these,  1  is  a  normal  school  with  SO  students, 
whose  curriculum  consists  of  reading, composition,  arithmetic,  geo^^aphy,  history, 
and  dictation.  The  institation  has  2  Corean  teachers,  one  receiving  $-5<S  and  the 
other  $15  a  month  for  monthly  salaries.  Mine  are  primary  schools,  located 
thiroughout  the  city,  with  the  total  enrollment  for  this  year  of  838  boys.  The 
coarse  of  study  adopted  in  all  these  schools  is  composed  of  reading,  composition, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  writing,  and  gymnastics.  Teachers  are  appointed 
on  the  ratio  of  1  teacher  to  every  80  pupils.  The  monthly  salary  of  a  teacher 
ranges  from  $15  to  $35,  according  to  the  term  of  their  service.  The  annual  esti- 
mate allowed  for  these  10  institutions  amounts  to  $14,416. 

There  are  21  local  primary  schools  stationed  in  principal  centers  in  the  country, 
each  receiving  from  the  department  of  edncation  $30  a  month. 

While  this  condition  of  the  primary  education  is  better  than  nothing,  we  cer- 
tainly believe  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be  improved.  The  department  of  educa- 
tion we  believe  to  be  a  farce.  All  the  business  it  does  or  pretends  to  do  can  be 
done — and  better  done,  too— by  one  chief  of  a  bureau  and  a  few  able  chnsas.  But 
if  the  farce  is  to  be  kept  up  as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil  in  the  official  system  of  the 
Government,  let  the  evil  be  rnn  as  economically  as  possible  bv  dismissing  the 
majority  of  the  secretaries  and  chusas  and  runners,  who  are  paid  for  doing  noth- 
ing. The  money  thus  saved  should  be  spent  in  improving  the  existing  schools 
and  in  establishing  new  ones. 


LEIPSIC  COMMERCIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  merchants  of  Germany  for  some  time  past  have  recognized  the  value  and 
necessity  of  giving  young  men  who  intend  to  follow  the  commercial  industries 
information  in  connection  therewith.  The  business  men  of  Leipsic,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
royal  ministry  of  the  interior  and  the  academical  senate  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  will  open  on  the  23d  of  April,  1898,  a  commercial  university,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Germany.  There  are,  of  course,  many  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  this  institution,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  royal  ministry  of  the  interior  and  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Leipsic  have,  however,  promised  to  contribute  something  toward  defraying  the 
running  expenses  for  the  first  two  years  at  least. 

The  establishment  of  such  schools  will  be  found  to  be  most  beneficial  to  com- 
mercial careers,  and  their  methods  and  teachings  can  not  fail  .to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  students  the  great  value  of  these  institutions  as  a  means  for  increas- 
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iog  one's  business  knowledge,  and  also  for  the  perpetuation  and  upbuilding  of  a 
country's  commerce  and  industries. 

This  subject  is  well  worthy  of  thoughtful  and  caref  al  consideration,  not  only 
by  our  boards  of  education,  but  by  the  boards  of  trade  of  our  large  cities. 

The  following  is  a  brief  plan  of  the  Leipsic  Commercial  University: 

The  management  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  12  men,  who  are  chosen  to  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  This  body  is  called  the  commercial  university  senate, 
and  is  composed  of  one  representative  of  the  Royal  Gk>vemment,  one  of  the  city 
of  Leipsic,  the  president  and  two  members  of  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
three  professors  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  who  are  appointed  by  the  academical 
senate  thereof,  two  professors  of  the  commercial  university,  appointed  by  the 
president  thereof,  and  the  director  of  studies.  The  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  is  chairman  of  this  commercial  institution  until  further  notice. 

The  director  of  studies  is  appointed  by  the  commercial  university  senate  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  His  duties  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  daily 
school  work.  He  is  required,  before  the  beginning  of  every  school  term,  to  com- 
municate with  the  different  professors  whose  lectures  are  included  in  the  term's 
work  to  remedy  any  conflict  that  may  appear  in  the  working  schedule. 

Admission  is  granted  to  students  who  can  present  a  certificate  setting  forth  that 
they  have  attended  Qerman  schools  for  nine  years,  to  teachers  who  have  passed 
their  second  examination,  to  merchants  who  have  their  one  year's  voluntary  mili- 
tary service  i>apers,  or  who  have  finished  their  apprenticeship,  if  they  can  show  in 
a  satisfactory  way  to  the  board  the  necessary  mental  knowledge.  In  case  foreign- 
ers ask  for  admission,  the  committee  will  decide  whether  or  not  they  {KMsess  the 
proper  educational  qualifications.  No  person  can  be  a  student  at  the  commercial 
school  and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  at  the  same  time.  Upon  application  for  a 
visiting  card,  however,  {wrmission  will  be  granted  students  of  either  institution 
to  attend  lectures  in  the  other. 

The  course  of  study  covers  the  science  of  law  and  political  economy  (as  far  as 
they  are  necessary  and  valuable  for  general  education  and  for  the  commercial 
profession),  commercial  history,  commercial  geography,  knowledge  of  goods, 
technology,  and  foreign  languages.  Commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  cor- 
respondence, and  stenography  will  also  be  taught.  Those  wlio  desire  to  educate 
themselves  as  commercial  school  teachers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
pedagogical  lectures  at  the  seminarinm,  which  is  connected  with  the  public  com- 
mercial school. 

The  school  term  begins  on  the  28d  of  April  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  July.  The 
second  term  commences  the  Ist  of  October  and  finishes  on  the  1st  of  March.  Just 
before  the  second  term— i.  e.,  the  last  week  in  September— the  time  is  spent  in 
visiting  factories  and  mills  to  study  the  actual  workings  thereof. 

Two  years'  time  is  required  for  the  whole  course. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $10  per  annum,  which  entitles  the  student  to  attend  all  the 
lectures  of  the  course.  For  subjects  other  than  prescribed  in  the  regular  coarse, 
such  as  foreign  languages,  an  additional  fee  will  be  charged,  which,  however,  will 
be  very  small. 

The  establishment  of  a  state  examination  commission  and  the  publication  of 
detailed  regulations  concerning  the  examinations  is  reserved.  Misconduct  is  pun- 
ishable by  fines  as  high  as  50  marks  ($11.90)  and,  in  case  of  gross  misconduct,  by 
dismissal. 

The  following  will  be  the  faculty  for  the  first  two  years: 

Science  of  general  political  economy.  Prof.  Dr.  Btkchner;  commercial  and  trade 
politics,  Prof.  Dr.  Bftchner;  industrial  politics.  Dr.  Pohle;  commercial,  maritime, 
and  banking  laws.  Prof.  Dr.  Friedberg;  introduction  into  the  studies  of  statistics. 
Professor  Hasse;  German  colonial  politics,  Professor  Hasse;  geography  and  colo- 
nial politics  of  Blast  German  Africa,  Dr.  Hassert;  general  and  chemical  technol- 
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ogy.  Dr.  Rassaw;  elementary  insoruice  mathematics,  with  practical  exercises. 
Dr.  Hansdorff;  coantries  and  cities  of  central  Europe,  Prof.  Dr.  Batzel;  general 
history  of  modem  times.  Prof.  Dr.  Marks;  introduction  into  the  knowledge  of 
plastic  arts,  Prof.  Dr.  Schmarsow;  history  of  the  German  literature  of  the  gen- 
eration of  Elopstock  and  Leasing,  Professor  Witkowsky ;  commercial  and  political 
arithmetic,  Mr.  Lambert;  bookkeeping,  Mr.  Lambert;  correspondence  and  office 
work.  Dr.  Doll:  mechanical  technology,  textile  industry,  with  excursions.  Dr. 
Pritzch. 

Lectures  in  foreign  languages  and  exercises  in  commercial  correspondence  in 
foreign  languages  will  be  arranged  as  they  may  be  needed. 

B.  H.  Warseu,  Jr. ..  Consul. 

liZlPMC,  March  So,  ISOS. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  AT  GERA,  GERMANY. 

Consul  Warner  sends  the  following  from  Leipsic,  July  38, 1898: 

Subsequent  to  writing  my  report  upon  the  Leipsto  Commercial  Unirersity  my 
attention  was  called  to  another  very  prominent  te<^nical  institution. 

The  Amthor  Higher  Commercial  School  at  G«Ta,  Reuss,  affords  young  men  a 
most  excellent  opportunity  for  acquiring  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
business  and  business  methods.  There  are  now  SOO  Rtudents,  and  the  coarse  of 
instruction  is  as  follows: 

The  preparatory  course  comprises  German,  French,  and  English,  with  corre- 
spondence; history  and  geography  (general  and  commercial ) ,  botany  and  zoology, 
and  caligraphy  and  arithmetic. 

The  first  commercial  course  embraces:  German  language,  literature,  and  cor- 
respondence; French  and  English  languages,  and  correspondence;  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  science,  history,  and  geography  (general  and  commer- 
cial), higher  mathematics,  physics,  caligraphy,  and  stenography. 

The  second  and  third  courses  take  up  the  same  subjects  in  a  more  advanced 
form.    The  length  of  each  course  is  one  year. 

In  response  to  a  long- felt  want  a  class  has  been  added  to  the  school  course  which 
affords  apprentices  of  the  mercantile  calling  an  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves 
in  a  theoretical  way. 


WEAVING  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY.      . 

Under  date  of  August  3.  Mr.  Warner  transmits  the  following  report  from  Con- 
sular Agent  Neuer,  of  Gtera: 

Continually  increased  attention  is  given  in  Germany  to  the  question  of  technical 
and  industrial  education.  The  Gtovemment  as  well  as  mercantile  corporations  and 
municipalities  are  aiding  this  movement  in  every  possible  way.  Schools  are  to  be 
for.nd  in  nearly  every  large  trader-center,  where  the  details  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  various  classes  of  goods  are  taught,  and  the  latest  discoveries  of  science 
and  practical  experience  are  employed.  Of  this  widely  spread  system  of  technical 
and  industrial  education  the  weaving  school  in  G<r»  forms  a  branch.  Wealthy 
manufacturers  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  institute  and  have  a'ded  it  from  time  to 
time  by  donations  and  bequests.  Moreover,  tha  institute  is  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions, the  fees  of  the  students,  and  an  annuity  of  2,000  marks  (§476)  granted 
by  the  Government.  It  has  a  principal  and  seven  assistant  teachers,  wlio  possess 
special  qualifications  and  are  skillful  weavers  themselves.  The  board  of  adminis- 
tration consists  of  five  expert  merchants,  who  watch  over  the  schoors  progress, 
examine  its  work,  and  report  to  the  city's  association  of  manufacturers. 
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The  papils  are  x>artly  yotiog  workmen  and  partly  yonng  merchants  engaged  in 
weaving  mills,  and  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  school  is  open  twiceaweek; 
on  Sundays  from  7  or  8  to  half-past  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  Toes- 
days  or  Thorsdays  from  8  to  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  thns  not  interfering  with 
the  nsoal  working  hours  of  the  stndents. 

The  coarse  of  study  lasts  four  years,  and  instruction  in  the  single  classes  com- 
prises the  following  subjects: 

Class  ^.—Calculation  and  pattern  designing;  origin  and  development  of  weav- 
ing; mode  of  sorting  and  classifying  the  raw  material;  method  of  rating  goods 
by  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  price  of  material  used,  and  also  cost  of  labor 
required  in  the  production  of  a  given  length  and  width  of  goods,  or  from  given 
data  of  values  of  material  and  labor. 

Class  2. — Weaving  in  its  present  state  of  perfection;  weaving  and  designing  of 
jacquards;  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  wool. 

Class  3. — Machine  construction,  with  special  regard  to  the  power  loom;  com- 
parative merits  of  power  looms;  consideration  of  the  principal  parts  which  are 
common  to  all  power  looms. 

Class  4. — Construction  of  various  kinds  of  band  looms;  weaving  by  hand  looms; 
technical  designing;  weaving  of  fancy  articles,  etc. 

Theoretical  instruction  is  given  from  various  works  on  weaving,  and  from  a 
large  collection  of  designs  and  models.  For  practical  instruction  there  are  in  use 
18  power  and  17  hand  looms  adapted  to  the  weaving  of  varions  standard  fabrics, 
besides  other  appliances  for  demonstrating  the  processes  of  preparation  and  of 
plain  and  fancy  weaving. 

A  voluminous,  library  connected  with  the  school  proves  a  most  valuable  factor 
in  the  promotion  of  technical  knowledge. 

An  exhibition  embracing  woven  articles,  sketches,  desigrns,  and  writings  of  the 
pupils  on  textiles,  machine  construction,  etc.,  is  held  every  year.  The  last  exhibi- 
tion, on  March  37  of  this  year,  was  considered  an  extraordinary  success,  and 
showed  the  great  interest  taken  by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  made  evident  the  diligence  and  zeal  which  both  teachers 
and  scholars  devote  to  their  task  in  pursnance  of  one  common  object— the  advance- 
ment of  industrial  and  technical  knowledge.  Prizes  were  awarded  on  this  occa- 
sion, consisting  of  books  on  designing  and  weaving,  cases  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, diplomas,  etc. 

The  fee  to  be  paid  monthly  by  each  pupil  amounts  to  only  50  pfennigs  (12^ 
cents) ,  hence  enabling  the  working  classes  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  training. 

I  need  not  take  np  space  in  this  report  to  call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  technical  edncation,  as  these  are  already  known 
and  appreciated  by  many  of  our  educators  and  manufacturers.  My  present  pur- 
pose js  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  means  that  are  being  applied  to  generalize 
and  perfect  the  system  of  technical  education  in  this  country,  in  order  that  onr 
people  may  be  advised  of  the  methods  adopted  to  strengthen  manufacturing 
indnstries. 


EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

During  Augrust  this  year  the  first  special  meeting  of  school  directors  was  held  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  schools,  both  church  and  other- 
wise, for  their  members  to  take  part  in  the  conference.  As  far  as  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  somewhat  scanty  reports,  the  snbjects  considered  were  very  interesting. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  it  was  particularly  noticeable  that  no  protests  were  heard 
to  the  effect  that  matters  to  be  discnssed  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  clergy  alone, 
as  was  the  case  in  previous  years,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  only  the 
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cooperative  and  friendly  work  of  the  ministry  for  national  education  and  the 
clergy  conld  give  the  people  proper  and  thorough  education.  Provincial  and 
coanty  councils  that  before  were  considered  incapacitated  were  this  time  specially 
invited  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  ecclesiastical  party. 

The  bead  of  the  church  schools  at  the  first  meeting  announced  that  provincial 
and  county  councils  desiring  to  assist  the  clergy  in  educating  the  people  would 
always  be  met  with  assistance  and  consideration  from  the  lozal  and  central  church 
school  establishments. 

It  was  then  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  special  cases,  to  admit  as  guardians 
over  church  schools  members  of  another  faith.  The  subject  of  increasing  pres- 
ent resources  was  then  fully  discussed.  The  reporter  stated  that  were  it  possible 
for  the  state  exchequer  to  add  in  the  course  of  eight  years  to  the  school  budget 
200,000  roubles  ($100,000)-,  in  ten  years  it  would  be  possible  to  open  (>0,000  properly 
organized  schools,  with  4,000,000  scholars,  and  100,000  ungraded  national  and 
parochial  schools,  with  5,000,000  scholars. 

To  help  increase  the  state  budget,  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a  2  per  cent  levy  on 
the  revenues  of  all  monasteries  and  churches  (excepting  those  with  special  appoint- 
ments), also  on  Insured  church  capital,  and  on  revenues  derived  from  the  manu- 
facture of  church  candles.  On  several  previous  occasions  funds  were  raised  by 
the  above  plan. 

Several  other  questions  were  touched  upon,  among  them  the  matter  of  teachers, 
which  was  pointed  out  as  of  great  importance. 

From  the  above  it  is  to  be  seen  that  at  present  great  interest  and  activity  are 
being  centered  on  the  matter  of  public  education.    ' 

Thomas  Smith,  Consul. 

Moscow,  September  SO,  189S. 


SCHOOL  FOB  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  IN  RUSSIA, 

I  transmit  a  translation  of  the  regulations,  established  by  imperial  authority, 
for  the  management  of  an  institution  recently  organized  in  this  city,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  training  of  young  men  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  competent  to  take  command  as  masters  and  mates 
on  Russian  merchant  vessels. 

The  studies  make  of  those  who  successfully  pass  the  course  highly  educated 
men,  familiar  with  the  English,  French,  or  (German  languages,  physics,  mathe- 
matics, theoretical  mechanics,  commerce,  political  economy,  bookkeeping,  physical 
geography,  nantical  astronotny,  shipbuilding,  commercial  geography,  law, 
hygiene,  etc. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  this  establishment  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  at  this  particular  time,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
in  my  opinion  be  highly  advantageous  to  our  future  commercial  and  merchant- 
marine  interests  if  similar  institutions  could  be  successfully  established  throughout 
the  United  States,  either  in  connection  with  educational  institutions  or  as  separate 
establishments. 

As  we  shall  furnish  the  world  with  food  and  manufactured  goods,  both  patriot- 
ism and  profit  demand  that  these  products  be  carried  in  American  ships,  and  that 
these  ships  be  manned  and  officered  by  competent  Americans. 

We  move  quickly  in  the  United  States,  and  it  requires  but  a  slight  knowledge 
of  our  people  to  predict  that  in  ten  years'  time  we  shall  have  the  largest  merchant 
fleet  afloat. 

I  have  been  told  by  Americans  who  have  traveled  much  in  European  and  Asiatic 
waters  that  an  American  ship  is  rarely  met  with,  and  certainly  my  own  experi- 
ence as  consul  at  Odessa  during  the  past  thirteen  years  confirms  the  statement. 
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I  have  never  on  a  single  occasion  seen  an  American  ship  in  the  Odessa  harbor,  and 
yet  daring  the  year  1S97  the  ofiScial  returns  show  that  1,193  steamers  and  34  sail- 
ing vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,761,339  registered  tons,  entered  this 
harbor.  Of  these,  663  steamers,  having  a  registered  tonnage  of  1,030,038  tons, 
were  British. 

Under  the  circamstances,  it  is  not  snrprising  that  the  Russian  Government  is 
now  admitting  ship.s  for  the  Russian  foreign  and  domestic  trade  free  of  duty,  and 
is  also  establishing  and  endowing  marine  schools  for  its  coming  merchant-marine 
officers. 

Thus.  E.  Hbenan,  Conmil. 

Odessa,  December  i,  1S98. 


[TranBlation.] 

STATUTES  OF  THE  CLASSES  OF  MERCANTILE  NAVIGATION  AT  THE  ODESSA  COMMER- 
CIAL SCHOOL. 

'  (1)  The  object  of  these  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  at  the  Odessa  Commer- 
cial School  is  to  give  to  young  men  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  perform  the 
duties  of  ship  masters  and  mates  on  board  of  trading  merchant  vessels  a  corre- 
sponding theoretical  and  practical  education. 

(2)  The  classes  are  under  the  care  of  the  department  of  trade  and  manufactura 
of  the  ministry  of  finance. 

(3)  The  revenue  for  the  support  of  these  classes  consists  of  (a)  sums  given  by 
the  Government  for  their  maintenance  according  to  the  statutes:  (6)  annual  sub- 
sidies from  the  municipality  of  Odessa,  out  of  the  sums  received  from  the  tax 
levied  on  exports;  (c)  subsidies  from  steam  navigation  and  from  other  companies, 
and  (d)  payments  by  students  for  their  instruction. 

Remark. — The  sums  received  by  virtue  of  b  and  d  form  the  special  means  of 
revenue  of  the  classes,  and  are  disbursed  for  their  maintenance  in  addition  to  th& 
sums  granted  by  statutes;  so  that  the  payment  for  the  instruction  is  exclusively 
applied  to  such  expenses  in  connection  with  the  teaching  as  have  not  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statutes. 

(4)  The  coarse  of  instraction  extends  over  three  years,  and  is  subdivided  into 
three  clas.se8. 

('))  In  these  classes  will  be  taught:  (a)  Religion;  (6)  Russian  language  and  litera- 
ture; (c)  English;  (d)  French  or  German;  (e)  physics;  (/)  mathematics  (practical 
calculation,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry);  (g)  theoretical  mechanics;  (h) 
commerce,  with  elementary  particulars  of  political  economy  and  bookkeeping; 
(t)  physical  geography  (hydrology  and  metwrology) ;  (/)  navigation,  with  pilot- 
age and  fundamental  particulars  regarding  deviation  or  compasses;  (k)  nautical 
astronomy;  {I)  fundamental  principles  regarding  the  construction  of  a  ship;  (in) 
practical  seagoing;  (n)  steamship  mechanics;  (o)  commercial  geography;  {p} 
knowledge  of  cargo:  (q)  law,  and  (r)  hygiene. 

Reniai^. — The  subjects  enumerated  in  g-r,  as  well  as  spherical  trigonometry, 
are  considered  spscial:  the  remainder  relate  to  j^eneral  instruction. 

(6)  During  the  course  of  education,  in  addition  to  theoretical  teaching,  practi- 
cal instruction  takes  place  on  vessels.  The  superintendence  of  this  instruction  is 
intrusted  to  the  captain  of  the  training  ship. 

(7)  Students  of  all  conditions  and  religions,  who  are  Russian  subjects,  are 
received  into  these  classes. 

(8)  For  admission  into  the  classes  is  required:  (a)  The  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate showing  that  the  applicant  has  passed  through  the  general  course  of  educa- 
tion given  in  the  commercial  schools  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  must  pass  an 
examination  in  the  English  language  and  in  mathematics,  to  the  extent  of  the 
course  of  instruction  as  given  in  the  general  classes  of  the  Odessa  Commercial 
School,  and  (b)  tbe  accomplishment  of  a  trial  voyage  of  not  less  than  two  montha 
on  board  of  the  training  ship  belonging  to  the  classes. 

Semark. — Those  who  do  not  present  certificates  as  mentioned  in  a  are  subjected 
to  an  examination  to  the  extent  of  the  course  of  instruction  as  given  in  the  general 
classes  of  the  Odessa  Commercial  School — in  all  subjects  excepting  ctiemistry. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  five  classes  of  a  regular  school  or  of  a  classical 
gymnasium  are  accepted  after  passing  an  examination— the  first  named  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  the  English  language,  and  in  the  French  or  German  language  to  the 
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extent  of  the  conne  of  instraction  as  nven  in  the  general  classes  of  the  Odessa 
Commercial  School,  and  the  last  named,  in  addition  to  this,  in  physics. 

(9)  In  connection  with  these  classes  of  mercantile  navigation,  there  may  be  estab- 
lished, with  the  consent  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  a  boarding  and  lodging  house 
for  the  students  at  the  expense  of  such  students,  or  on  special  donatians  for  that 
purpose,  or  on  the  joint  revenue  derived  from  these  sources. 

(10)  The  general  management  of  the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  is  vested 
in  the  council  of  wardens  of  the  Odessa  Commercial  School;  the  immediate  man- 
agement of  the  same  is  intrusted  by  them  to  the  manager  of  tbe  classes. 

(11)  For  tbe  purpose  of  participation  in  the  discussion  of  matters  concerning 
the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation,  in  addition  to  the  council  of  wardens  of  the 
Odessa  Commercial  School,  are  added  as  members  (a)  the  manager  of  the  classes; 
(&)  a  representative  from  the  Odessa  municipality,  and  ^c)  representartives  of  the 
steam  navigation  companies  and  of  those  institutions  which  sabsidise  the  classes, 
appointed  in  rotation  and  to  the  number  prescribed  by  the  minister  of  finance. 

(13)  The  manager  of  the  classes  most  accompany  the  students  during  the  time 
they  are  pursuing  their  practical  studies  on  the  training  ship  at  sea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  their  progress  and  morality,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  their  practical  studies  in  steersmanship.  The  manager  of  the  classes 
may  also  be  charged  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  council  of  wardens, 
with  the  command  of  the  training  ship;  but  in  that  case  the  immediate  guidance 
and  supervision  of  the  practical  studies  of  the  students  must  be  intrusted  to  one 
of  the  teachers  or  to  one  of  the  captain's  assistants  (mates),  who  is  selected  by  the 
manager  of  the  classes  with  the  consent  of  the  conocil  of  wardens. 

(18)  As  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  classes  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of 
inspector  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  students,  one  of  the  teachera  is  appointed 
with  the  title  of  instructor.  In  the  event  of  the  illness  of  the  manager  of  the 
classes,  the  instructor  takes  his  place. 

(14)  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  these  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  are 
distributed  among  the  staff  of  teachers  who  are  in  the  Government  service  and 
those  who  are  only  engaged  temporarily.  The  number  of  the  first  named  most 
not  exceed  six,  and  they  can  only  be  on  the  following  subjects  and  groups  of  sub- 
jects: (a)  Mathematics  (practical  calculations,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry) 
and  physics;  (b)  navigation  and  pilotage  and  fundamental  particulars  regarding 
the  deviation  of  compasses;  (c)  nautical  astronomy;  {d)  theoretical  mechanics 
and  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  construction  of  a  ship;  (e)  steam- 
ship mechanics,  with  other  practical  studies,  and  (/)  English  language. 

Memark. — Tbe  manager  of  the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation,  if  he  so  desire, 
may  instruct  in  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  course,  but  not  more  than  eight  hours 
a  week. 

(15)  The  manager  of  tbe  classes,  as  well  as  the  captain  of  the  training  ship,  is 
appointed  by  the  council  of  wardens  from  among  persons  who  have  received  a 
special  naval  education  and  who  have  served  either  in  vessels  of  the  imperial  navy 
or  in  the  merchant  marine. 

(16^  The  manager  of  the  classes,  as  long  as  he  occupies  that  office,  is  reckoned 
as  being  in  the  fifth  rank,  and  is  confirmed  in  that  rank  after  serving  in  the  same 
for  nine  years.  He  may,  however,  be  raised  to  that  rank  or  grade  before  the 
expiration  of  that  term  by  virtue  of  the  general  rales  establi^ed  for  the  civil 
service. 

(17)  The  instructor  and  teachers  are  chosen  by  the  manager  of  the  classes  after 
consultation  with  the  council  of  wardens  and  are  confirmed  in  their  positions  by 
the  department  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

(18)  The  teacher  of  religion  is  selected  by  the  manager  of  the  classes  and,  after 
receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  wardens,  is  confirmed  in  his  posi- 
tion by  the  department  of  trade  and  manufactures,  with  the  consent  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  archdiocese. 

(19)  As  teachers  of  the  subjects  of  general  instruction,  such  persons  may  be 
appointed  whose  education  and  training  qualify  them  for  positions  in  regular 
schools. 

(20)  Teachers  of  the  special  subjects,  otherthan  those  relating  specially  to  naval 
matters,  are  appointed  from  among  persons  who  have  finished  the  course  of  study 
in  the  highest  educational  establishments  and  have  received  from  the  department 
of  trade  and  manufactures  certificates  granting  the  right  to  teach  these  subjects 
in  the  commercial  schools.  Teachers  of  nautical  subjects  must  have  passed  through 
the  naval-cadet  corps  of  the  technical  school  of  the  marine  department  or  have 
taught  in  mariners'  schools  of  the  higher  grade  for  not  less  than  five  years.  Per- 
sons who  can  not  qualify  under  these  conditions  may  be  admitted  to  act  as  teachers 
after  reading  three  trial  lectures  in  the  presence  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
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by  the  sclioola  ooBnnittee.  Tliose  who  are  snccessfnl  are  confimted  is  their  posi- 
tioiw  by  tbe  dep^ment  of  trade  and  mannfactnres  after  the  expiration  of  one 
year. 

(at)  For  mstmctian  in  the  special  sabjeets,  payment  is  fixed  mt  150  rabies  ($75) 
per  anxmw,  and  in  snbjects  of  general  edacation  75  mbles  for  a  weekly  lesson. 
The  rate  ot  payment  to  the  teachers  may  be  three  times  increased  by  one-fifth, 
but  not  parevions  to  the  expiration  of  three  separate  periods  of  five  years  each 
and  on  the  condition  that  the  highest  rate  be  allowed  only  to  two  teachers. 

(2S)  Students  whO'have  passed  the  fall  theoretical  course  of  the  classes  ot  mer- 
cantile navigstion  and  who  have  taken  two  practical  coarsea  are  snbmitted  to  an 
ezaminatioa,.  according  to  the  programme  confirmed  by  the  ministry  of  finance, 
before  a  special  comniittee,  nnder  the  presidency  of  a  person  annually  appointed 
hy  the  minister  of  finance,  composed  as  follows:  The  manager  of  the  classes,  the 
director  of  the  commercial  school,  the  teacher  of  that  subject  in  which  l^e  exam- 
ination takes  place,  the  captain  of  the  training  ship  (in  the  subjects  of  nautical 
specialty ),.  a  representative  of  the  department  of  marine,  a  representative  from  the 
mnnicniaHtj  of  Odessa,  a  representative  from  the  body  of  merchants  ^cted  by 
the  excmange  coaumiktee,  and  one  member  of  the  council  of  wardens  elected  by 
that  connm  from  the  persons  described  in  c,  paragraph  11. 

(23)  Afte*  passing  exanunations  in  the  theoreticiu  conrae  of  instruction,  the 
teachers  most  poxsue  a  co«rse  of  practical  navigatioa  for  about  three  months  in 
vessels  of  the  merchant  navy  and  about  two  months  in  the  training  ship  of  the 
claaies,  after  wliicfa  tiiey  are  snbiBitted  to  an  examination  in  practical  knowledge 
by  a  c(Hniiiittee,  comprising  the  persons  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with 
the  difiterence,  however,  th«t  in  matters  of  practical  knowledge  the  presence  of 
the  director  of  the  commercial  school  i»  not  obligatory. 

(24)  Stodents  who  have  snccessfully  finished  the  examination  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  eoocses,  provided  that  the  abrogate  dnration  of  their  training  in 
nav^atioB  (together  with  experimental  navigation,  navigation  on  board  commer- 
cial steamers,,  ami  the  time  of  practical  examinations)  amonnts  to  no  less  than 
seventeen  UMXtths,  receive  a  certificate  that  they  have  finished  the  course  of  edu- 
cation. The  best  stodmits  are  rewarded  with  gold  and  silver  medals.  As  regards 
their  enteringthe  Gktvernment  service  on  doties  which  demand  technical  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  also  into  higher  edncational  cstaUishments,  those  who  have 
finished  the  fall  oonrse  of  the  classes  of  mercantile  navigation  enjoy  the  rights 
granted  to  those  who  have  finished  the  cortrse  of  regtilBr  schools.  With  regard  to 
the  acquisitim  of  the  rank  of  steermnen  (mates)  or  masters  of  merelutnt  vessels, 
the  J  are  subject  to  the  regulations  existing  for  that  purpose.  ( Paragraphs  193-304 
of  Commweial  Code;  Code  of  Law,  Vol.  XI,  Part  II,  eaitien  1883.) 

Remark. — Stn<d«its  who  have  socc^af  nity  passed  the  exantination  in  the  theo- 
retical conrse,  bat  who  were  unable  to  complete  their  sea  service  on  account  of 
illness,  will  be  granted  all  the  rights  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  but, 
in  lieu  of  an  attestation  of  having  passed  the  fnll  course^  they  wtU  be  given  cer- 
tificates of  having  passed  the  said  examination,  with  a  statement  regarding  the 
causes  that  pterented  their  finishing  the  practical  course. 

(35)  As  regards  military  service,  the  stndents  who  have  finished  the  course 
enj<qr  the  privileges  granted  to  students  of  the  first  category  of  educational  estab- 
lishments. Thoee  who  have  not  finished  the  course  have  tbeprivileges  of  thoeewho 
have  passed  the  coarse  in  the  establishments  of  the  second  category.  The  com- 
mencement of  military  service  in  the  army  is  postponed  for  students  until  the 
age  of  21  years;  and  those  stndents  who,  after  having  finished  the  conrse,  desire 
to  acquire  the  rank  of  mate  or  of  master  ma^  be  granted,  with  the  consent  of  the 
minivers  of  finance  and  war,  the  time  necessary  for  this  object. 

(36)  Theclasseaof  mercantile  navigation  at  the  Odessa  Commercial  School  are 
authorized  (a)  to  have  a  seal  of  the  pattern  established  for  the  provincial  institu- 
tions; (b)  to  acquire  real  estate  and  to  accept  all  kinds  of  donations;  (c)  to  order 
from  abroad  objects  and  apparatus  required  in  teaching,  with  the  observance  of 
paragrapiis  1047  and  1048  of  the  Cuatome  Oade  (Gteneral  Law  Code,  Paragraph  XI, 
edition  1893).  and  {d)  to  send  their  mails,  parcels,  and  packages  up  to  1  pood  (3G 
pownds)  weight  without  payment  of  postage. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  SAXONY. 

In  the  following  report  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  work  of  the  further-develop- 
ing, or  supplementary  schools,  in  Saxony  and  to  impress  upon  onr  educators  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  training.  The  supplementary  schools  are  for  the 
people  who  have  to  work  what  Chautauquas,  summer  schools,  and  university  exten- 
sions are  for  others.  These  supplementary  schools  in  Germany  are  quite  old,  and 
antedate  snob  efforts  in  America.  I  believe  they  suggested  the  latter.  In  1873 
Saxony's  supplementary  schools  were  put  under  a  law  compelling  attendance. 
Before  that  they  had  had  the  precarious  existence  that  attends  efforts  of  individ- 
uals independent  of  the  State  and  lacking  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  their 
rules.  Some  had  been  so  successful  that  the  State,  seeing  how  well  suited  they 
were  to  extend  useful  knowledge,  adopted  them  into  the  state  system.  At  first 
they  found  both  opposition  and  favor.  Parents  and  children  opposed  them  bit- 
terly, the  former  because  they  had  been  wont  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  their 
children  after  they  left  school  at  14  years  of  age,  the  latter  because  they  were 
kept  for  two  years  longer  under  restraints  that  had  already  grown  irksome.  Even 
the  towns  and  communities  complained,  believing  the  results  would  not  be  worth 
the  expenditure.  Petition  after  petition  went  up  to  Dresden  begging  the  govern- 
ment to  abolish  them.  These  were  not  only  refused,  but  the  importance  of  such 
scnools  was  pointed  out  to  the  petitioners,  until  they  too  became  convinced.  In 
1881  a  new  plan  or  course  of  studies  was  prescribed  for  these  schools  which  proved 
very  successful.  In  recent  years  advocates  of  the  schools  are  asking  to  have 
branch  schools  opened  to  girls.  Hitherto  they  have  been  mostly  for  boys.  From 
the  annual  report  for  1897  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  population  of  3,783,014,  Sax- 
ony had  1,953  of  these  supplementary  schools,  with  75,358  boys  and  1,699  girls  in 
attendance.  Besides  these,  there  were  39  industrial  schools,  with  10,660  scholars; 
112  industrial  technical  schools,  vrith  10,119  scholars;  44  commercial  schools,  with 
4,781  scholars;  11  agricultural  schools,  with  691  scholars;  7  schools  for  all  kinds  of 
work  for  girls,  with  1,596  scholars,  and  18  technical  schools  for  girls,  with  2,445 
scholars,  or  a  total  of  2,170  advanced  special  schools,  with  107,376  scholars.  To 
every  1,743  inhabitants  Saxony  had  one  such  school.  The  best  results  were  recorded 
in  those  schools  where  scholars  were  arranged  in  classes  and  where  instruction  is 
followed  by  practical  work  in  the  trade  or  calling  followed  by  the  pupil.  This  has 
been  possible  in  all  the  larger  towns,  villages,  and  cities.  In  order  to  help  the 
small  so-called  home  industries  to  compete  with  the  big  capitalists,  a  large  num- 
ber of  industrial,  industrial-art,  and  technical  schools  have  been  established  and 
provided  with  suitable  buildings.  These  have  had  State  aid  and  assistance  from 
industrial  unions,  tovra  governments,  and  societies.  Besides  these  schools,  the 
State  has  supported  others  for  helping  handworkers  and  industrial  laborera  The 
technical  schools  that  aid  industrial  laborers  to  continue  or  to  complete  their  the- 
oretical ,  technical,  and  artistic  education  have  often  helped  to  increase  and  advance 
the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated.  From  1,000  scholars  in  such  schools  in  1874 
the  number  has  gone  up  to  30,335.  Proud,  too,  Is  Saxony  of  her  agricultural 
schools.  They  have  helped  beyond  what  their  most  sanguine  advocates  believed 
possible.  Important  information,  gained  only  after  years  of  hard  labor  on  the 
farm,  is  put  before  boys  just  out  of  the  common  school  in  such  practical  form  as 
to  fix  itself  in  their  memories  forever.  The  profitable  progress  of  farming,  not 
only  in  Saxony,  but  all  over  the  Empire,  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  wisdom  of 
these  schools.  In  1897  Saxony  had  8  agricultural  schools,  with  565  scholars.  Of 
the  44  commercial  schools,  4  have  high-school  branches,  opened  in  the  middle  of 
this  centnry,  and  Saxony's  wonderful  wealth,  her  industrial  greatness,  and  the 
fact  that  she  sends  out  to  other  parts  of  the  world  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  toys,  textiles,  tools,  and  machines  is  a  proof 
of  their  excellence.    The  diversity  of  her  products  is  limited  only  by  the  demands 
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of  markets.    To  England  alone  in  1896  she  sent  textiles  amounting  to  135,000,000. 
To  OS  she  sends  as  mhcti,  or  nesriy  so. 

Of  the  34  commercial  apprentice  schools  established  and  sapported  bjr  merchant 
corporstiona,  30  were  established  daring  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  ia  a  mis- 
take to  say  Germany's  industrial,  indostrial  art,  and  technical  school  system  is 
old.  No  part  of  it  antedates  one  hundred  years.  Under  the  aegis  of  its  far- 
reaching  system  of  education,  especially  of  si^ch  special  schools  as  have  been  men- 
tiooed,  its  8l^>port  of  all  that  aids  or  adrances  the  intelligence  and  well  being  of 
its  industrial  and  laboring  classes,  its  industrial  art,  commerce,  and  tranq>ort»- 
tion.  Saxony  cherishes  the  hope  that  its  good  name,  as  the  B«rsery  of  art,  indus- 
try, commerce,  manufactures,  etc,  will  continue  to  grow  ia  the  OHaing  as  in  th« 
IMist  years. 

I  may  still  further  supplement  all  the  foregoing  by  pointing  out  more  particn.- 
larly  what  purposes  the  supplementary  schools  are  intended  to  serve.  Parties  in 
politico-economic  circles  here  found  that  the  system  of  common-school  edncatioa 
under  which  boys  and  girls  were  given  an  ordinary  education  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  up  to  their  fourteenth  year,  was  inadequate,  partially  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  ends  aimed  at  in  such  a  system.  To  supply  this  defect  it  was 
urged,  and  finally  proposed  and  favorably  acted  upon,  that  graduates  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  boys  e8x>ecially,  in  some  few  cases  girls,  too,  should  continue  to 
get  instruction  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week.  This  was  made  compulsory. 
Manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  mechanics  in  whose  employ  such  boys  w«re 
found,  and  not  the  parents,  were  made  responsible  for  the  boys'  attendance.  In 
these  schools,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  boys  get  as  good  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  trade  or  branch  of  business  in  which  they  are  employed.  As  a 
rule,  the  hours  of  attendance  are  early  in  the  morning  or  a  certain  number  of 
afternoons  in  the  week.  Sunday  mornings  are  not  thought  too  lacred  for  this 
work.  It  seems  to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  years  hitherto  given  to  a  boy 
in  which  to  get  an  education,  viz,  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  is  not 
enough  to  prepare  him  for  the  struggle  for  life  that  ho  has  to  enter  upon.  Men  have 
told  me,  successful  merchants  and  agents  here,  that  they  owe  more  to  the  hoars 
spent  in  the  developing  or  supplementary  schools,  from  the  practical  character  of 
the  instruction  given  and  the  informatioa  imparted,  than  to  the  many  years  spent 
in  the  common  schoola  While  one  is  hardly  willing  to  believe  this,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  good  work  done  and  being  done  by  the  schools  referred  to. 

MoNAOHAN,  United  State*  CansuL 

Chemnitz,  Saxony,  August  31,  ISOS. 


GERMAN  STUDIES  OF  MALAiUAL  DISEASK 

The  German  Colonial  Society,  one  of*  the  most  important  of  several  permanent 
associations  at  Berlin  which  are  devoted  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  systematic 
development  of  Germany's  colonial  possessions  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire, 
has  taken  up  with  great  energy  the  sn^jgeetions  of  Professor  Koch  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  more  effective  measures  for  studying  and  mastering  the  malarial  diaea<9e3 
which  now  so  seriously  restrict  the  settlement  and  impair  the  value  of  the  colonies 
in  Africa  and  the  East,  which  have  been  acquired  and  maintained  at  such  cost  of 
effort  and  outlay. 

It  is  recognized  that  public  hygiene,  among  the  climatic  conditions  which  exist 
in  tropical  countries,  presents  difficulties  for  which  special  preparation  and  pro- 
vision must  be  made.  Medical  officers  who  are  sent  out  for  service  in  such  coun- 
tries must  have  a  special  scientific  training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prophylaxis  of  malarial  disease.  This  has  now  been  provided  for  by  a  special 
course  of  study  at  the  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  of  which  Professor  Eoch 
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IB  the  technical  chief;  and  a  nnmber  of  yoong  physicians  who  aire  preparing  for 
colonial  service  are  already  at  work  under  the  direction  of  the  great  bacteriologist. 
When  their  special  stadiea  are  finished,  these  physicians  will  go  to  their  posts  of 
duty  in  the  colonies,  each  provided  with  a  special  outfit  of  scientific  apparatus 
devised  by  Professor  Koch,  and  will  be  thns  eqnipped  to  take  np  and  continue  the 
observation,  record,  and  study  of  malarial  diseases,  upon  the  reSnlt  of  which  so 
much  of  the  future  value  of  Gtermany's  tropical  colonies  will  depend. 

Besides  these  preparations  for  prolonged  and  systematic  observation.  Professor 
Koch  has  appealed  to  the  Prossian  ministry  of  medical  affairs,  to  which  he  is  offi- 
cially subordinate,  for  two  further  scientific  expeditions,  to  be  organized  and  con- 
ducted under  his  personal  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  thoroughly  the 
preliminary  studies  which  he  has  made  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  India.  According  to 
the  announced  plan,  one  of  these  commissions  will  be  limited  to  three  months, 
and  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  malaria  in  Greece  and  Italy,  in  which  countries  the 
climatic  conditions  are  to  some  extent  influenced  by  bad  drainage  and  insanitary 
habits  of  the  people  in  old  and  badly  constructed  cities. 

The  second  expedition  is  to  occupy  two  years  and  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
malaria  at  the  deadliest  fever  districts  of  New  Guinea,  East  Africa,  and  India. 
The  keen  interest  manifested  in  this  whole  subject  by  the  Prussian  ministry  and 
imperial  foreign  office,  and  the  wide  attention  that  has  been  attracted  by  Pro- 
fessor Eocb's  reports  of  his  preliminary  studies  of  malaria  in  tropical  countries, 
encourage  the  belief  that  both  the  proposed  expeditions  will  be  authorized  and 
their  respective  missions  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Koch's  specifications. 

He  has  recently  left  Rome,  after  six  weeks  of  study  in  the  hospitals  where  are 
treated  cases  of  Roman  and  Caiupagna  fevers,  and  in  which  he  has  been  aided  by 
the  foremost  specialists  of  Italy.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  it  is  now  declared 
that  the  malarial  fevers  of  Italy  are  identical  in  cause  and  general  character  with 
those  of  £^t  Africa,  and  it  is  believed  that  science  is  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  this  whole  group  of  maladies  by  means  of  liquid  injections  of  quinine 
into  the  pulse  vein.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  to  Itady  will  be  evident 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  69  departments  into  which  that  King^lom  is  divided,  only 
6  are  absolutely  free  from  malaria,  and  1,300  square  miles,  including  some  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Italy,  are,  like  the  whole  southeastern  coast  of  Corsica  and 
much  of  Sardinia,  practically  uninhabitable  on  account  of  malarial  disease. 

Among  the  other  interesting  deductions  of  Professor  Koch  is  his  freely  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  in  mala- 
rial countries  is  attended  with  great  danger,  and  is  in  many  cases  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  pernicious  "  black- water  "  fever,  one  of  the  most  virulent  forms  of 
malarial  disease.  The  very  general  practice  among  i)erson3  coming  from  temper- 
ate to  tropical  latitudes  of  saturating  their  systems  with  quinine,  taken  in  regular 
and  often  excessive  doses,  is  vigorously  condemned  for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
it  seriously  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart;  and,  second,  becanse  the  system,  hav- 
ing become  inured  to  the  drug,  fails  to  respond  to  quinine  treatment  in  case  of 
actual  sickness. 

The  efficiency  of  the  drug  having  been  exhausted  as  a  preventive,  it  has  no  lon- 
ger any  important  value  as  a  remedy;  and  experience  shows  that  a  person  debili- 
tated by  the  excessive  use  of  quinine  may  take  malarial  fever  and  die  of  it  like 
anyone  else.  Professor  Koch  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  increased  death 
rate  in  certain  portions  of  "West  Africa,  where  the  conditions  of  living  have  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  ten  years,  is  due  largely  to  the  increased  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  quinine  caused  by  its  greater  cheapness  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  now  be  obtained.  He  also  states  that  on  the  western  coast  of  Afirics, 
where  all  forms  of  malarial  fever  are  especially  virulent,  cases  of  the  intermittent 
type  which  have  resisted  even  heroic  doses  of  quinine  have  been  mastered  by  the 
use  of  arsenic.    It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  a  certain 
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antipathy  to  qninine  and  a  preference  for  arsenic  as  a  remedy  for  certain  fevers  is 
a  marked  and  well-known  pecoliarity  of  the  Gterman  school  of  medicine,  in  respect 
to  which  it^  opinions  are  in  sharp  disagreement  with  those  of  physicians  in  some 
other  countries,  notably  the  United  States. 

Another  fact  noticed  and  mentioned  by  Professor  Koch  during  his  studies  in 
Africa  and  India  is  that  women  withstand  exposure  to  malarial  climates  far  better 
than  men.  During  the  appalling  mortality  on  the  Gh)ld  Coast  within  the  past 
four  years,  says  the  report,  there  was  hardly  a  death  among  the  women  living  out 
there,  while  every  kind  of  man  was  dying — men  new  to  the  Tropics,  men  bom  in 
them,  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  them  for  years,  even  men  who  had  bat- 
tled with  the  ravages  of  West  Africa  for  upward  of  ten  years. 

The  attempt  to  explain  this  anomaly  by  the  fact  that  men  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of  day  and  the  miasma  of  night,  failed  in  presence  of  the 
fact  that  the  death  rate  was  highest  among  officials,  merchants,  and  employees 
who  work  in  offices,  banks,  and  warehouses,  where  no  exposure  to  weather  is 
involved  aud  where  medical  attendance,  fo6d,  and  all  conditions  of  living  are  the 
best  obtainable  in  that  country.  The  fact  that  black- water  fever,  so  deadly  to 
male  Europeans,  almost  never  attacked  women,  and  that  no  physician  has  yet 
offered  any  reasonably  conclusive  explanation  of  such  discrimination,  illustrates 
how  far  medical  science  is  yet  from  a  fall  understanding  of  malarial  disease  and 
how  long  and  difficult  a  road  is  yet  to  be  traversed  before  the  risks  incurred  by 
northern  civilization  in  the  effort  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  Tropics  will  be 
reduced,  throngh  exact  knowledge  and  scientific  practice,  to  a  minimum. 

The  subject  is  certainly  so  important  as  to  invest  with  world-wide  interest  the 
efforts  that  Germany  is  now  making  under  the  lead  of  her  foremost  bacteriologist 
to  reach  a  clear  understanding  of,  and  more  potent  mastery  over,  the  scourge 
which  now  makes  desert  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  earth. 

Prank  H.  Mason,  Consul-Oeneral. 

Frankfokt,  October  11,  lS9i<. 


PRACTICE  OF  PROFESSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

Consul-Qeneral  Gowey  sends  from  Yokohama,  under  date  of  December  21, 1898, 
a  summary  translation  of  the  laws  of  Japan  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sions of  law,  veterinary  surgery,  medicine,  and  dentistry,  together  with  a  list  of 
schools  devoted  to  thece  subjects. 

LAWYERS. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  practice  law  must  pass  the  examination,  which  is  to  be 
held  once  a  year,  aud  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  minister  of  state  for  jus- 
tice, and  then  he  can  practice  in  the  supreme  court  and  other  courts.  A  minor,  a 
bankrupt  who  has  not  completed  the  obligation  of  compensation,  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  theft  or  fraud,  an  official,  or  a  public  or  private  employee,  is  debarred 
from  obtaining  such  permission.  A  practitioner  must  join  a  guild  of  lawyers 
where  he  chooses  to  locate,  and  observe  its  rules  and  regulations.  The  registra- 
tion fee  is  20  yen  ($9.96)  and  the  sum  of  10  yen  ($4.98)  is  to  be  paid  as  a  fee  at  the 
time  of  examination.  Violation  of  the  provisions  to  be  observed  by  the  members 
of  the  bar  is  punishable  by  censure,  by  suspension  of  avocation  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  100  yen  ($49.80,  or  by  "  jornei,"  in  which 
case  the  lawyer's  name  is  expunged  from  the  register,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  con- 
tinue the  profession  until  three  years  have  elapsed,  or  is  disbarred  for  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  his  offense.  In  the  case  of  a  graduate  of  the  law  college  of 
the  Imperial  University  he  is  exempted  from  passing  the  examination,  but  is 
required  only  to  apply  for  a  license  for  practicing. 
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VETKRINARY  SURGEONS. 

This  profession  can  be  followed  only  by  one  who  has  obtained  license  from  the 
minister  of  state  for  agricnltnre  and  commerce. 

The  following  persons  may  obtain  the  license:  One  who  has  passed  a  veteri- 
nary examination  and  holds  a  certificate;  one  who  holds  a  diploma  of  a  govern- 
mental veterinary  school  or  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  a  special  course  of  the 
veterinary  department  of  an  agricnltnral  college;  one  who  holds  a  certificate  that 
he  has  passed  a  special  coarse  of  the  veterinary  department  in  a  public  or  private 
school  the  cnrricnlom  of  which  has  had  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  state  for 
agriculture  and  commerce;  one  who  holds  a  graduation  certificate  of  a  govern- 
mental or  public  veterinary  school  in  a  foreign  country. 

A  license  fee  of  1  yen  (49.8  cents)  mnst  be  paid.  A  renewal  of  license  on  accoont 
of  loss  can  be  made  upon  the  payment  of  50  sen  (24  cents). 

A  suspension  of  business  for  not  leas  than  five  days  and  not  more  than  fifty 
days,  or  entire  prohibition  of  occupation,  may  be  adjudged,  if  there  be  any  offense 
with  regard  to  veterinary  practice  or  improper  conduct,  by  the  minister  of  state 
for  agriculture  and  commerce,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
prohibition  may  be  rescinded  after  three  years  have  elapsed  if  deemed  advisable, 
in  which  case  the  practitioner  must  apply  for  a  fresh  license. 

A  fine  of  not  less  than  5  yen  ($3.49)  nor  more  than  50  yen  ($34.00)  will  be 
imposed  upon  one  who  has  practiced  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  without 
obtaining  a  license.  A  fine  of  not  less  than  2  yen  (98  cents)  nor  more  than  25  yen 
($13.25)  will  be  imposed  upon  one  who  follows  the  bnsiness  while  he  is  under 
suspension. 

A  penalty  of  not  less  than  1  yen  nor  more  than  1.96  yen  will  be  imposed  upon  a 
veterinary  surgeon  who  shall  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  re(iae»t  of  others 
for  professional  services  without  proper  reasons  therefor. 

The  minister  of  state  for  agriculture  and  commerce  may  issue  a  provisional 
license  to  a  person  who  has  none  of  the  qualifications  enumerated  above,  bat 
whose  antecedents  merit  such  favor,  by  limiting  the  area  of  operation  and  the 
period  of  practice,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  the  Hokkaido  Cleo  or 
by  a  governor  of  any  prefecture  where  veterinary  surgeons  are  scarce. 

MEDICINE. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  practice  medicine  mast  pass  an  examination  before 
a  conunittee  annually  appointed  by  the  minister  of  state  for  home  affairs.  The 
fee  for  a  license  to  practice  is  20  yen  ($9.96).  The  alumni  of  the  medical  college 
of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  of  the  medical  departments  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  high  schools  and  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Osaka, 
Kioto,  and  Aichi  are  entitled  to  practice  without  passing  the  examination,  the 
only  requirement  being  to  apply  for  and  obtain  license. 

A  physician  who  shall  have  committed  an  offense,  or  one  who  has  been  guilty 
of  improper  conduct  in  a  professional  way,  may  be  suspended  or  prohibited  from 
practice  by  the  minister  of  state  for  home  affairs  after  full  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  the  central  sanitary  board. 

DENTISTRY. 

After  study  of  at  least  two  years,  one  who  desires  to  practice  dentistry  can  apply 
for  examination,  which  is  held  annually.  This  must  be  passed  before  he  can  pro- 
cure a  license,  the  fee  therefor  being  8  yen  ($3.98). 

The  penalty  clause  that  applies  to  physicians  is  also  enforced  in  the  case  of 
dentists. 

PHARMACY. 

One  must  be  over  20  years  of  age,  pass  the  examination,  and  obtain  license  from 
the  minister  of  state  for  home  affairs  before  he  can  practice  phapnacy.    The 
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liceuse  fee  for  practicing  is  3  yen  ($1.49) .  He  can  prepare  laedicine  only  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescription  of  a  physician,  in  which  the  name  of  the  patient,  age, 
name  of  medicine,  quantity,  directions  for  use,  qnantity  to  he  taken  by  the  patient, 
date,  and  name  of  the  physician  are  described.  A  prescription  for  a  poisonons  or 
astringent  medicine  mnst  be  signed  by  a  druggist  and  be  kept  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  One  who  practices  the  business  of  pharmacist  without  obtaining  govern- 
mental sanction  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  10  yen  ($4.98)  nor  more 
than  100  yen. 

Laic  and  medical  nchooU. 


Name. 


iMte  tckool: 


Public  or 
piivato. 


Loc«Uty. 


Law  Colleee.  Tnkvo  ImperUl  University . 

Third  High  School 

WafutHU  Law  School 

Bensliin  Oakko 

Meiji  HoriLsti  Uakk(> - 

Tokyo  llogaku  Iiistitate 

Keio  Uijiku    

Niinioii  Hoittsu  (iukico 

Hontjsti  Knjikn 

Kanisiii  Horitsn  Oakko 

Hug.iku  Kofthiu  Kui 

Innn  Horei  Oakko 


Medirtil  schooh. 

Medical  Colloeo, Tokyo  Imperial  University.. 
Medical  school  of  the  Tokyo  Jlkel  Instltote. . . 

Saisel  Oakasha 

Medical departmeut  of  PirBt  HikIi  School 

Medical  department  of  Becond  HiRh  School. . . 


Medical  department  of  Third  IliKli  School 

Medical  department  of  I'mirl  li  High  .Sch»  ~ 
Medical  department  of  Fifth  Hlt;h  School 
Osaka  Furftsu  Medical  S.hool 
Kioto  Furitou  Medical  School. 
Aichi  Medical  School 


Qovemment  . .  i  Bongo  Kn,  Tokyo. 

do I  KaoIKio  Ka.  Kioto. 

Private Kojimachi  Kn,  Tokyo. 

.do Kanda  Kn,  Tokyo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Shiba  Kil,  Tokyo. 
Kanda  Kn,  Tokyo. 

do '■  Yonesawa  City,  YamaErota  Ku. 

.do I  KiUKo,  Osaka. 

.do Yamaennhi  City , YamaKnchi  Kn. 

.do ToknshimaCity.ToknsDimaKa. 


do 

-do 

.do 

.do. 


OoTornment. . 

Public 

Private  

Oovemment.. 

...do 

,  ....do 

Ilfh  .School  .-I do. 


Dt'ntistry  schools. 

Tokyo  Dentistry  Specialty  Medical  School . 

Takayama  Dentistry  School 

Aichi  Dentistry  School 


Veterimtry  schools. 

Agricultural  Collci^c,  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. 
Azabu  veterinary  School 


do. 
Public 
...do. 
....do. 


Hongo  Ku,  Tokyo. 
Tokyo. 


Chlba  City 
Okayama  Ci't: 


Sendal  City 

"     -  ity. 

Ksnagawa  City. 
Nagasaki  City. 
Osaka. 
Kioto. 
Nagoya  City. 


Private Nihonbasbi  Ku,  Tokyo. 

do 1  Shiba  Ku.  Tokyo. 

do NagoyaCity. 


Oovemment.  -  - 


,  Tokyo. 


do. 


Tokyo  Veterinary  Schm^l 

NiiKata  Veterinary  School 

Iwato  Veterinary  .School., 

Kobe  Veterinary  School  

SeiyoShiko 

Vetcriuury  department.  Osaka  Pu  Agricnl- 
tural  School. 

Veterinary  rtepartiuciit,  bhikawa  Ken  Agri- 
cultural School. 

Veterinary  departiiifnt.  Vamagncbl  Ken  Ag 
ricultural  School. 

Kumasuoto  Veterinary  School 

Veterinary  deiartiiieht.  Oita  Ken  Agricul- 
turiil  Scfiot,l. 

Miya/.aki  Ken  Vetcriuury  School 

Veterinary  department.  Kiyagi  Agricultural 
School. 

Pharmacy  «c/ioo/«. 

Medical  College,  Tokyo  Imperial  University.. 

Medical  department,  First  High  School 

Medical  department,  Second  High  School 

Medical  department.  Fourth  High  School 

Medical  department.  Fifth  High  School ' do.. 

Medical  School i  Private 

Kioritau  Medical  School : do.. 

Aichi  Medical  School | do.. 

Toyama  Medical  Scliool I  Public  . 

Kumasuoto  Medical  School ' do.. 


Private i  Asabn  KUiTokyo. 

do ,  UHhigomeKu,  Tokyo. 

Public '  NilgataClty. 

do MoriokaCity. 

Private '  KoWClty. 

do Qif u  City. 

Public Osaka. 


Kumatau  Machi,  Ishikaun  Ken. 


.do Ouchi 


— ,  Yamagnchi  Ken. 

Private Hiyoshi ,  Knmaauoto  Ken. 

PubUo :  Usuki  Machi,  Oita  Ken. 


-do. 
.do. 


Mlyazaki  City,  Miyazakl  Ken. 

Shigegasaki ,  Miyagi  Kijn. 


Oovemment. . .   Hongo  Kn,  Tokyo. 

do I  ChiljoCity. 

do I  Seudai  City. 

do Kanagawa  City. 

'  Nagasaki  City. 

Shitaya.  Tokyo. 

Kita  Ku.  Osaka. 

Nagoya  City. 

Toyama  City. 

Kumasuoto  City. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATIN(J 
TO  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES.' 

[The  digest  of  tbe  laws  regnlating  the  administrstioB,  character,  and  finances 
of  the  pablk>achool  S3rstem8  of  tbe  States  of  the  Union,  Report  of  the  Commia- 
skmer  of  Education,  1883-94,  pp.  1003-1300,  cov^v  legislation  aa  to  teachers  to  that 
year,  thongh  not  in  a  separate  tona.] 

In  the  early  history  of  public  education  in  this  country  there  were  general 
requirements  for  moral  and  scholarly  qualities  in  those  employed  to  teach,  bat  the 
tests  of  sach  qualities  were  left  almost  wholly  to  authorities  immediately  inter- 
ested in  the  school  to  be  taught.  In  New  England,  where  the  town  formed  the 
administrative  unit  for  local  affairs,  the  selectmen  or  the  school  committees  were 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  the  teacher.  In  the  advance  of  public  education 
schools  were  established  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  initiation  ot  which  is 
claimed  to  have  been  in  Massachusetts  in  1889.  The  conditions  as  to  satisfying 
the  local  authorities  have  not  essentially  changed  in  Massachusetts  since  profes- 
sional schools  were  opened,  thongh  such  authorities  may  accept  the  diplomas  of 
normal  schools  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  qualification  if  they  choose.  Further 
details  occur  under  Massachusetts,  on  a  later  page. 

In  New  York  as  early  as  1843  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
authorized  to  issue  certificates,  valid  till  revoked,  as  evidence  that  the  holders  were 
well  qualified  to  teach  any  common  school  in  the  State.  These  certificates  at  first 
appear  to  have  been  issued  "on  such  evidence  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  him.''' 
In  later  years  it  became  lawful  and  customary  to  issue  such  certificates  upon  the 
recommendation  of  local  superintendents  and  school  commissioners.*  A  normal 
school  was  opened  at  Albany  December  18, 1844.  In  1849  it  was  enacted  that  a 
diploma  from  the  State  normal  school  entitled  the  possessor  to  be  deemed  a  quali- 
fied teacher  anywhere  in  the  State.-' 

Here  might  be  a  claim  for  something  like  a  recognition  of  a  professional  stand- 
ing for  a  teacher,  but  the  exemption  from  local  examination  was  not  secured  by 
the  possession  of  a  State  certificate.'  This  decision  aSects  the  precedence  which 
might  have  been  claimed  for  New  York  in  the  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  present  professional  standing  in  that  State  appears  on  a  later  page 
under  New  York. 

The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  consider- 
able, and  especially  between  the  English-speaking  province  of  Upper  Canada,  now 
called  Ontario,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  United  States.  Upper  Canada  in 
1844  took  a  step  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  1846,  and  an 
eclectic  school  system  In  1850,  avowedly  modeled  in  its  machinery  or  law  from 
New  York;  in  the  principle  of  support  (free  to  all  and  maintained  by  taxation), 
adjusted  to  a  local  option,  from  Massachusetts;  in  text-books,  from  the  national 


1  By  James  E.  Blodgett.  >  Laws  of  1843,  chap.  133,  sec  10. 

■  Consolidated  School  Law,  1861.  *  Code  of  Public  InstmcUon,  1858,  p.  171. 

>  Decision  of  State  Saperintendeot  Victor  M.  Bice,  1861,  given  in  Code  of  Public  Instruction, 
1868,  p.  411. 
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boiird  of  education  of  Ireland;  in  normal  Bchools,  from  Germany.  The  Province 
has  a  land  snrvey  similar  to  that  in  the  States  formed  from  the  public  domain,  and 
its  town  municipalities  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  United  States  where 
the  town  of  New  England  has  been  modified  in  connection  with  the  national' 
land  survey.  The  example  of  Upper  Canada  had  such  a  direct  inflnence  in  cer- 
tain States  that  a  brief  outline  of  the  professional  standing  of  teachers  in  that 
Province  is  desirable  at  this  iK>int. 

The  law  of  1830  provided  for  three  grades  of  certificates  from  county  boards  of 
instruction — the  first,  upon  examination  in  mensuration,  elements  of  surveying, 
algebra,  geometry,  general  history,  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  school  man- 
agement,  and  improved  modes  of  teaching,  was  valid  throughout  the  county 
till  revoked;  the  second,  upon  examination  in  common  English  branches  and 
some  knowledge  of  school  organization  and  classification  of  pupils,  was  valid 
throughout  the  township  till  revoked;  the  third,  npon  examination  kindred  to 
the  second,  bnt  less  rigid,  was  valid  in  the  school  section,  a  division  of  the  town- 
ship corresponding  to  the  school  district  of  some  States,  for  one  year. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  provincial  certificates,  as  follows: 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  may,  and  shall,  be  lawful  for  the  chief  saperin- 
tendent  of  schools,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers  in  the  normal  school, 
to  give  to  any  teacher  of  common  schools  a  certificate  of  qualification,  which 
shall  be  valid  in  any  part  of  Upi>er  Canada  until  revoked  according  to  law,  pro- 
Tided,  always,  that  no  such  certificate  shall  be  giVen  to  any  person  who  shall  not 
have  been  a  student  in  the  normal  school. ' 

Certificates  issued  under  the  above  provision  were  of  three  classes,  correspond- 
ing to  those  already  named  for  local  certificates.  The  first  and  second  classes 
were  valid  till  revoked,  the  third  class  for  one  year.  The  first  issue  was  made 
June  18, 1853;  16  first  class,  39  second  class,  37  third  class.  A  similar  issue  was 
made  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  year." 

In  ISo?  Hon.  Egerton  Ryerson,  chief  superintendent  of  schools  for  Upper 
Canada,  wrote:  "I  may  observe  that  certificates  given  by  me  as  provided  •  •  • 
are  valid  throughout  Upper  Canada,  the  same  as  a  license  of  a  physician."' 

In  June,  1854,  Pennsylvania  bad  the  first  election  of  county  superintendents, 
which  was  by  the  township  directors.  In  May,  18.57,  a  general  law  was  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  normal  schools. 

The  tendency  and  aim  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  make  teaching  an  independent  and 
honorable  profession.  «  »  •  The  normal  school  act,  by  the  course  and  direc- 
tion of  the  term  of  study,  the  probation  to  which  its  professional  graduates  are 
subjected  and  its  two  classes  of  State  certificates,  recognizes  this  object.  •  •  * 
The  distinction  between  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  impart  it 
to  others  is  carefully  preserved  by  requiring  not  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  taaching  and  practice  in  the  model  school,  but  two  full  annual  terms  of 
successful  teaching  in  the  common  schools  before  the  teacher's  full  certificate  or 
diploma  can  be  obtained.' 

At  that  time  county  superintendents  issued  certificates  similar  to  those  now 
used,  except  that  the  professional  certificate  was  often  permanent  without  further 
care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  general  provisions  for  two  classes  of  county 
certificates  and  two  classes  of  State  certificates  have  been  maintained,  as  may  be 
seen  under  Pennsylvania  on  a  later  page. 

A  State  normal  school  was  opened  in  Illinois  October  5, 1857.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  forms  of 
diplomas  used  in  Upper  Canada  were  exhibited  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  npon  professional  certificates.    The  report  was  presented  at  the  meeting 


'  Common-school  Act,  Upper  Camida,  13  and  14  Victoria,  chap.  48,  sec.  44. 

'Annual  Report  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  ot  Upper  Canada  for  1W2.    Appendix  P, 
page  240. 
'  Personal  letter  cited  In  Illinois  Teacher.  March,  185S,  page  77. 
*  Report  Superintendent  o2  Common  SchooU  of  Pennsylvania,  1»57,  pa«e  XI. 
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of  1858.  In  1861  the  legislatnre  authorized  the  State  saperintendent  of  public 
instrnction  to  issue  certificates  of  eminent  qualifications  upon  examination  by 
himself  or  others  whom  he  should  appoint,  to  be  of  perpetual  validity  in  every 
school  district  in  the  State.  The  first  examination  was  held  July  2,  3,  1861,  and 
fire  candidates  received  certificates.  Under  rules  of  the  superintendent  diplomas 
of  State  normal  schools,  with  adequate  experience,  were  ((cceptable  in  place  of  a 
written  examination. 

A  later  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  local  boards  to  hold  supplementary  exami- 
nations, placing  the  professional  license,  like  that  of  the  New  York  State  license, 
under  the  decision  of  the  State  superintendent  in  1864,  already  cited.  This  is 
more  fully  shown  on  a  later  page,  under  Illinois. 

In  Wisconsin  the  subject  of  professional  certificates  was  discussed  from  time 
to  time — as,  for  example,  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1857.  In  his  report, 
as  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1863, 
Hob.  J.  L.  Pickard  said: 

•  Until  I  had  witnessed  the  workings  of  the  system  of  State  certificates  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  I  had  many  doubts  as  to  its  expiadiency.  The  results  manifest  in 
Illinois  have  removed  all  my  objections  and  have  encouraged  me  to  urge  its 
adoption  in  this  State. 

In  1868  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  State  certificates  to  teachers  of 
eminent  qualifications  upon  examination  by  a  board  of  three  competent  persons 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  and  acting  under  rules  prescribed  by  him.  The 
first  examination  was  held  August  12-14,  1868.  Three  candidates  were  examined, 
of  whom  two  received  certificates. 

In  West  Virginia,  by  a  law  of  1863,  "in  order  to  afford  encouragement  and 
incentive  to  teachers  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  profession,"  county  superin- 
tendents were  required,  on  examination,  to  issue  certificates  of  five  grades,  valid 
in  the  county  for  one  year.  When  any  teacher  had  received  three  No.  1  cei-tificates 
he  was  entitled  to  a  recommendation  from  the  county  superintendent  to  the  State 
superintendent,  who,  upon  examination,  would  "grant  him  a  professional  certifi- 
cate in  proper  form,  engraved  upon  parchment,  •  »  »  by  which  certificate  the 
bearer  shall  be  held  to  be  legally  admitted  to  the  profession  of  teacher  within  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  which  certificate  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  State  and 
during  the  life  of  the  bearer  thereof,"  revocable  for  immorality  or  disloyalty 
clearly  proven.  In  1873  the  diploma  of  the  State  Normal  School  was  legalized  as  a 
certificate  of  qualifications  to  teach  common  schools  throughout  the  State  till 
revoked  by  the  State  saperintendent,  and  provision  was  made  for  life  certificates 
upon  examination  by  a  State  board  of  examiners.  In  1881  the  legislature  annulled 
all  State  certificates  and  provided  for  the  issue,  upon  examination,  of  county  cer- 
tificates, good  for  four  years.  Considerable  complaint  was  made  of  the  provision 
requiring  all  persons,  whether  heretofore  exempted  or  not,  to  pass  the  annual 
county  examination  before  they  should  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.' 

By  the  law  of  1887  provision  was  made  for  limited  State  certificates,  essentially 
as  now  issued  and  shown  later  under  West  Virginia. 

California,  by  a  law  of  1863,  had  provision  for  limited  State  certificates  or 
diplomas,  the  longest  term  being  six  years.  By  a  law  of  1873  provision  was  made 
for  life  diplomas,  essentially  as  now  provided  and  shown  later  under  California. 

By  1873  the  discussion  of  a  professional  license  had  become  general,  and  various 
States  recognized  the  demand.  The  present  conditions  in  each  State  are  shown 
below.  In  all  cases  some  license,  local  or  otherwise,  is  necessary  to  draw  public 
money,  excepting  a  few  instances  where  teachers  of  special  subjects  are  not 
required  to  be  examined. 


>  Editorial,  WeBt  Virginia  School  Junrnal,  March,  lt«<e,  p.  19. 
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To  save  many  repetitions,  it  may  be  stated  that  testimonials  of  good  moral  char- 
acter are  aniversally  required;  wtiere  experience  in  teaching  is  prerequisite,  it 
is  successfol  teaching;  "  temperance,"  among  sabjects  for  examination,  means 
"physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimolaats,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,"  or  a  like  requirement,  unless 
otherwise  explained;  ' '  elected  "  indicates  chosen  by  the  people;  ' '  common  English 
branches  "  indicates  the  general  group — orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  against  each  State  indicates  tiie  latest  edition  of  the  law  accessible  when 
the  Bjrnopsis  was  made. 

To  indicate  the  professional  relation  of  State  and  county  superintendents,  the 
manner  of  their  selection  has  been  inserted  when  clearly  shown  in  the  law. 

In  many  States  special  charters  give  cities,  towns,  or  independent  districts 
control  over  their  own  schools,  occasionally  with  full  power  over  the  local 
licensing  of  teachers  without  exemption  for  county  or  State  licenses. '  Ths  condi- 
tions vary  with  individual  charters,  and  therefore  can  have  little  notice  here 
beyond  the  general  mention.  More  special  charters  have  been  given  for  school 
purposes  exclusively  than  for  general  purposes.  As  a  rule,  counties  are  snbdivi- 
sious  of  the  State  and  cities  are  subdivisions  of  counties,  each  lesser  unit  continu- 
ing to  pay  taxes  and  be  otherwise  subosdinate  to  the  greater.  Four  great  cities 
have  become  coterminous  with  counties:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco,  as  also,  practically,  Washington ,  D.  C.  The  cities  of  Baltimore  ' 
and  St.  Louis*  have  been  detached  from  counties,  and  the  cities  of  Tirginia'  are  as 
independent  of  counties,  except  in  details  expressly  defined  in  individual  charters, 
as  one  county  is  of  another. 

In  general,  unless  otherwise  stated,  licenses  are  valid  for  the  town,  county,  or 
State  of  the  authority  issuing  them. 

The  subject  of  education  for  the  most  part  is  left  to  State  and  local  authorities, 
the  National  Government  exercising  little  authority  over  details  in  the  States. 

United  Statis. — No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Territories  *  *  *  who  has  not 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alconolic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system.' 

Alabama,  1805. — Oradnates  of  the  State  normal  schools  holding  diplomas  signed 
by  the  State  superintendent  are  exempt  from  examination  or  fee  and,  by  the  law 
establishing  normal  schools,  are  entitled  to  teach  anywhere  in  the  State  without 
further  examination. 

An  educational  board,  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent,  dected  in  cer- 
tain counties,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  in  others,  and  two  teachers 
appmnted  by  him  (county  superintendent),  examines  candidates. 

There  are  three  grades  of  county  certificates:  First,  examination  same  as  tai- 
lowing,  with  higher  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching;  valid  three  years.  Second,  examination  same  as  following,  with  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  intermediate 
geography,  elementary  algebra;  valid  two  years.  Third ,  examination  in  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  penmanship,  practical  arithmetic  through  fractions,  primary  geog- 
raphy, temperance;  valid  one  year. 

'The  term  *^  Uc«iiso,**  occasionally  used  in  a  law  as  a  technical  term,  in  ^neral  means  any 
diploma  or  certificate  testifying  to  a  teacher's  legal  standing. 

'Lewis  W.  WUkehn,  "Local  Instltatlons  of  Marytend,"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  vol.  8. 

•  Marshall  S.  Snow,  "  City  government  of  St.  Louis,"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Stadies,  vol.  5. 

*  Jamas  H.  Blodgett, "  Free  burghs  in  the  United  States,"  Annual  Report  of  American  Histori- 
cal Association  for  1895,  pp.  29S>-317. 

•U.  S.  Stats.,  49th  Cong.,  lat  sess.,  chap.  308,  $  :i. 
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Fee,  $1,  to  be  divided  between  the  appointive  members  of  the  board. 

A  diploma  from  any  chartered  institation  of  learning  entitles  the  holder  to  a 
license  without  examination  on  payment  of  the  fee. 

Licenses  are  canceled  whenever  it  appears  to  the  board  that  the  holders  have 
been  guilty  of  intemperance  or  unworthy  or  disgraceful  conduct. 

Arizona,  1897. — The  Territorial  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
treasurer,  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  principal  of  the  Territorial  nor- 
mal school,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  grants  educational 
diplomas,  valid  six  years,  and  life  diplomas  and  revokes  the  same  forimmoral 
conduct  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching.  It  grants  first-grade  Territorial  certifi- 
cates to  graduates  of  universities  and  chartered  colleges  of  a  similar  rank  when 
in  its  judgment  deemed  advisable. 

Educational  diplomas  are  issued  only  to  such  persons  as  have  held  first-grade 
Territorial  or  county  certificates  at  least  one  year,  with  five  years'  experience,  and 
have  the  recommendation  of  the  Territorial  board  of  examiners. 

Life  diplomas  are  issued  upon  the  same  conditions  as  educational  diplomas, 
with  the  added  requirement  that  experience  must  be  of  ten  years,  and  examina- 
tion in  pedagogy,  history  of  education,  school  economy,  and  school  government. 

Each  person  receiving  a  Territorial  diploma  pays  a  fee  of  $5  to  defray  expense 
of  its  issue. 

The  Territorial  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him,  has  power  to  adopt  regu- 
lations governing  the  examinaiion  of  applicants  for  Territorial  certificates  and  for 
the  government  of  county  boards  of  examiners;  to  prepare  qneetions  for  the  use 
of  county  boards  of  examiners;  to  g^ant  recommendations  for  life  and  educational 
diplomas;  to  grant  Territorial  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  valid  four  ye»rs,  and 
of  the  second  grade,  valid  three  years;  to  review  an  order  granting  or  revoking  a 
county  certific.ite;  to  revoke,  for  immoral  condtict  or  unfitness  for  teaching,  any 
certificates  of  its  own  issue;  to  renew  certificates. 

Applicants  for  first-grade  Territorial  certificates  are  examined  as  for  second 
grade,  with  algebra,  physiology,  or  natural  philosophy  added;  for  second  grade, 
in  common  English  branches,  history,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
hygiene,  and  the  school  laws  of  Arizona.  The  standing  in  each  study  must  be 
indorsed  upon  the  certificate  or  it  is  not  valid. 

Normal  school  diplomas  from  any  State  normal  school  in  the  United  States  and 
life  diplomas  issued  by  any  State  board  must  be  recognized  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  fitness  for  teaching,  and  on  application  of  holders  thereof  the  board  may  iissue 
Territorial  certificates  and  fix  the  grade  thereof  without  examination. 

Holders  of  first-grade  Territorial  certificates  are  eligible  to  teach  in  grammar 
schools;  of  second  grade,  in  primary  schools  and  as  assistants  in  grammar  schools, 
except  in  the  first  grades. 

The  probate  judge  in  each  county,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  public  schools, 
and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him  constitute  a  county  board  of  exam- 
iners. This  board  examines  applicants;  grants  first-grade  certificates,  valid  four 
years  in  grammar  schools,  and  second  grade,  valid  two  years  in  primary  schools; 
revokes,  for  causes  before  named,  certificates  of  its  own  issue;  grants,  without 
examination,  county  certificates,  fixing  the  grade  thereof,  to  holders  of  life  diplo- 
mas and  normal-school  diplomas,  and  renews  certificates  issued  in  the  county; 
issues  temporary  certificates,  valid  to  next  regnlar  meeting,  upon  due  evidence  of 
experience,  but  not  more  than  once  to  the  same  person.  The  subjects  for  examina- 
tion are  those  for  the  corresponding  grades  of  Territorial  certificates,  and  the 
standing  in  each  must  be  indorsed  on  a  certificate  or  it  is  not  valid. 

No  one  is  eligible  to  receive  a  certificate  to  teach  who  has  not  reached  the  age 
of  18  years. 
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Arkansas,  1897. — The  (elected)  State  superintendent  of  public  Instrnction  fnr- 
nisbes  qneetiona  for  connty  examinations,  grants  State  life  certificates  upon  exami- 
nation in  branches  requii-ed  for  connty  certificates  and  algebra,  geometry,  mental 
philosophy,  history,  Latin,  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Arkansas,  natu- 
ral history,  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

In  each  county  the  county  court  appoints  one  or  two  examiners,  one  for  each 
judicial  district.  The  examiners  are  required  to  be  of  high  moral  character  and 
scholastic  attainments  and  to  be  examined  by  the  State  superintendent,  or  someone 
appointed  by  him,  using  the  current  questions  for  first-grade  licenses. 

The  county  examiner  is  to  license  no  one  who  does  not  belieTe  in  a  Supreme 
Being. 

A  fee  of  $3,  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  is  a  prerequisite  to  examination. 

Examtnation. — Common  English  branches,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  method  of  designating  and  reading  the  survey  of  the  lands  of 
the  State  by  ranges,  townships,  and  sections  and  parts  of  sections,  as  surveyed, 
platted,  and  designated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  proficiency  shown,  certificates  are  of  three  grades:  First,  valid  two 
years;  second,  valid  one  year;  third,  valid  six  months.  They  are  revocable  for 
immorality  or  incompetency  and  for  willful  failure  to  teaph  the  method  of  desig- 
nating and  reading  the  descriptions  of  land  according  to  the  national  land  survey. 

Califobnia,  1895. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  and  the  professor  of  pedagogy  therein,  grants  educa- 
tional diplomas  of  two  grades,  valid  throughout  the  State  for  six  years— high 
school,  valid  in  any  school  where  the  holder  is  not  required  to  teach  other  lan- 
guages than  English;  grammar  school,  valid  in  any  primary  or  grammar  school. 
^e  board  also  issues  life  diplomas  of  two  grades,  corresponding  to  those  above. 
Candidates  must  possess  valid  local  certificates  corresponding  in  grade  to  the 
diploma  sought,  have  five  years'  experience  for  educational  diplomas,  ten  years* 
for  life  diplomas,  twenty-one  months'  service  in  the  public  schools  of  California, 
pay  fees  of  $3  each  for  expense  of  issuing  diplomas. 

A  county  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent  and  four 
others  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  two,  at  least,  experienced  teachers 
holding  valid  certificates  as  high  as  grammar  gr^tde,  may  issue  (1)  high-school 
certificates  and  (3)  grammar-school  certificates  corresponding  to  State  diplomas 
for  six  years,  except  in  their  limitation  to  the  county;  (3)  primary  certificates, 
valid  two  years;  also  special  certificates  for  special  branches,  valid  six  years.  Fee, 
$3,  for  teachers'  institute  and  library  fund. 

The  county  board  prescribes  the  branches  for  examination,  except  that  candi- 
dates for  primary  certificates  have  a  prescribed  limited  list  of  English  studies, 
including  methods  of  teaching,  school  law,  industrial  drawing,  physiology,  civil 
government,  and  vocal  music,  besides  common  branches. 

The  standing  in  each  study  and  in  the  class  must  be  indorsed  on  the  certificate 
to  give  it  validity. 

The  county  superintendent  may  issue  temporary  certificates,  valid  to  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board,  upon  like  certificates  issued  by  other  boards.  No 
fee;  not  renewable. 

The  grammar  or  primary  county  certificates  may  be  granted  without  examina- 
tion to  the  holders  of  life  diplomas  from  other  States  or  of  educational  diplomas 
of  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  San  Francisco  normal-class  diplomas,  Cali- 
fornia State  University  diplomas  when  recommended  by  the  faculty.  State  nor- 
mal diplomas  of  other  States,  grammar-grade  certificates  issued  elsewhere  in  the 
Stote. 

The  county  high-school  grade  certificate  may  be  granted  without  examination 
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to  holders  of  California  State  University  diplomas,  when  recommended  by  th» 
facnlty;  graduates'  diplomas  of  any  other  institution  in  the  United  States  recog- 
nized by  the  State  board  as  of  the  same  rank  as  the  State  University  of  California, 
when  the  holders  have  recommendations  from  the  faculties  showing  that  th& 
holders  have  had  academic  and  professional  training  of  the  required  standard. 

Certain  cities  having  boards  of  education  are  authorized  to  have  boards  of 
examiners,  consisting  in  each  case  of  the  superintendent  and  four  experienced 
teachers  ejected  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  powers  of  the  city  board  of  examiners  correspond  closely  to  those  of  the> 
county  board,  except  that  the  certificates  are  valid  only  in  the  cities  where  issued 
and  there  is  a  freedom  of  adjusting  requirements  to  their  own  needs. 

All  teachers'  certificates  and  diplomas  are  revocable  for  immoral  or  nnprofea- 
sional  coudact  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching. 

Colorado,  1897. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  (elected) 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general,  upon 
recommendation  of  a  board  of  examiners  grants  permanent  diplomas  to  teachers. 
of  eminent  ability  with  two  years'  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State^ 
superseding  all  other  examinations  and  valid  in  any  locality. 

The  examinations  are  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  presidents  of  the  State  University,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  th» 
State  School  of  Mines.  State  diplomas  may  be  granted  without  examination  to 
those  of  scholarly  attainments  who  have  rendered  eminent  service  in  educational 
work  of  the  State  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years. 

Diplomas  of  the  normal  school  are  valid  licenses  on  registry  in  the  counties 
where  they  are  to  be  used.    No  fee  is  allowed  for  normal  diplomas  or  certificates. 

Diplomas  are  revocable  after  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  to  appear  before  th» 
board  for  refutation  of  charges. 

Kindergartens  are  authorized.  The  teachers  must  have  diplomas  of  reputable 
kindergarten  institutes  or  pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  kindergartea 
department  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

No  certificate  is  required  for  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  or  modem  lang^uages 
only. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  holds  a  quarterly  examination,  with  ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  State  superintendent,  upon  common  English  branches^ 
temperance,  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
the  school  law  of  the  State,  and  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First,  valid 
two  years,  renewable  and  available  as  the  basis  of  an  nnrenewable  certificate  in. 
any  county;  second,  valid  eighteen  qiontbs;  third,  valid  nine  months— not  issued 
more  than  twice  to  one  person. 

In  case  of  emergency,  county  certificates  of  any  State  may  be  made  good  till  tho 
next  regular  examination  by  indorsement  of  the  county  superintendent. 

School  boards  of  districts  of  the  first  class  (school  population  over  1,000)  upoik 
examination  can  issue  certificates  valid  while  teaching  in  the  district. 

The  county  superintendent  may  revoke  certificates  for  just  cause,  with  right  of 
appeal  to  the  State  board. 

Any  teacher  or  school  ofiicer  failing  to  provide  temperance  instruction  to  all 
pupils  under  his  jurisdiction  is  to  be  removed  from  office. 

Connecticut,  1895. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  four  persons  appointed  by  the  general  assembly,  one  each 
year,  may,  on  such  examination  as  it  may  prescribe,  grant  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State  and  may  revoke  the  same.  Such 
certificates  may  be  accepted  by  any  board  of  school  visitors  or  board  of  education 
in  lien  of  any  other  examination. 
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A  certtfioote  of  approbation  sigaed  by  a  soajority  of  the  board  of  sohool  yisii»ra 
or  by  all  the  committee  appointed  by  them  is  essential  to  a  teacher  in  any  sohool 
receiving  any  portion  of  its  sopiKirt  from  the  public  money. 

Delawase,  1893.— The  oouaty  snperintendent— a  person  of  mental  and  schol- 
arly attainments  appointed  by  the  governor — ^holds  examinations,  at  anch  times 
and  places  as  he  may  api>o:nt,  in  common  English  branches,  temperance,  peda- 
gogj';  also  in  algebra,  geometry,  civics,  natural  philosophy,  elements  of  rhetoric. 
He  issacs  certificates:  Professional,  to  those  answering  90  per  cent  of  the  qnes- 
tious  npon  subjects  of  the  first  list  above  and  75  per  cent  on  the  second  list,  vaBd 
foar  years;  first  grade,  for  90  per  cent  on  the  first  list,  valid  two  years;  second 
grade,  for  75  per  cent  hut  less  than  90,  valid  one  year;  provisional,  for  60  per 
cent  bat  less  than  73,  valid  one  year. 

Rovocation  of  certificates  by  the  superintendent  must  be  confirmed  by  the  State 
board  of  edocation,  oonsisttng  of  the  secretwy  of  state  and  the  county  saperin- 
tendente,  to  be  efiectnal. 

District  of  Columbia,  1897.— The  government  is  uniqae.  The  taxes  are  paid 
into  the  National  Treasury.  Ciongress  controls  appropriations.  No  ome  votes 
for  public  purposes  except  as  he  goes  to  bis  legal  home  from  which  official  resi- 
dence has  separated  him.  Three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate,  constitute  the  executive,  and,  for 
many  details,  a  legislative  body.  They  appoint  two  superintendents  of  schools, 
one  being  exclusively  for  colored  schools,  and  a  board  of  education.  Under  roles 
of  this  board  the  superintendents  and  persons  selected  annnally  by  the  committee 
on  teachers  and  janitors,  from  the  corps  of  sujiervisiiig  principals  and  principals, 
constitute  a  board  of  examiners,  which  holds  regular  exarmiaations,  opening  en 
the  third  Friday  of  November  and  not  exceeding  three  days. 

Teachers'  certifioates  are  issued  in  four  classes,  as  follows,  commencing  with  the 
lowest: 

The  first-class  certificate  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  scholastic  qualifica- 
tions required  for  teaching  in  any  school  from  the  first  grade  to  the  third  grade, 
inclusive;  the  second-class  certificate  for  teaching  in  any  school  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  fifth  grade,  inclusive;  the  third-class  certificate  in  any  school  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  seventh  grade,  inclusive:  the  fourth-class  certificate  in  any 
school  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive;  and  for  all  other  positions 
the  examinations  and  certificates  shall  be  special. 

Teachers  of  schools  of  any  grade  must  be  not  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

Graduates  of  the  Washington  normal  school  [white]  and  of  the  [colored]  normal 
school  *  *  •  shall  bo  assigned  to  duty  as  teachers  in  the  order  of  their  stand- 
ing and  excellence,  as  shown  by  the  certificates  of  the  respective  principals. 

Graduates  of  other  approved  normal  schools  shall  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  certificate  holdere^  and  may  be  nominated  instead  of  the  highest  certificate 
holder,  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  committee. 

No  certificate  shall  be  A-alid  when  the  holder  thereof  has  been  out  of  the  service 
of  the  District  for  a  term  of  more  than  one  year,  unless  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted  by  the  board. 

No  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  higher  grade  of  schools  than  that  for  which 
his  certificate  was  granted. 

Floiuda,  1894.— The  (elected)  State  superintendent  may  issue  life  certificates  to 
holders  of  State  certificates  with  thirty  months'  exx>erience  in  a  high  school  in  the 
State  when  indorsed  by  three  holders  of  State  certificates  as  possessing  eminent 
teaching  ability  and  exjierieuce,  without  examination.  He  may  iaauB  special  life' 
certificates  to  eminently  successful  Icindergarten  or  primary  teachers  of  three 
years'  experience  in  the  State,  Umited  to  the  class  of  schools. 

The  State  superintendent  issues  State  certificates  to  persons  holding  first-grade 
certificates  with  twenty-four  months'  experience,  including  eight  months  in  the 
State,  upon  examination  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  zoology,  botany, 
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Latin,  rhetoric,  English  literatore,  mantol  science,  general  history;  general  aveaage 
required,  85  per  cent;  minimnm  in  any  snbject,  60;  valid  five  years, 

A  prerequisite  for  erery  applicant  for  examiuation  for  any  certificate  i^i  a  fee  of 
$1.  for  expenses  of  a  grading  committee  and  teachers'  institutes. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  conducts  examinations  with  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  State  superintendent.  The  answers  are  designated  by  sombers,  the 
names  of  candidates  being  identified  later.  They  are  submitted  to  a  grading  com- 
mittee of  three  teachers  holding  the  highest  grade  oertificates  in  the  connty, 
selected  by  the  (elected)  county  board  of  public  instruction  before  the  marking 
of  the  grading  committee.  The  superintendent  issues  oertificates  of  three  grades: 
First,  examination  same  as  third,  and  ciril  government,  bookkeeimig,  algebra, 
physical  geography;  average  grade,  80  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch,  60; 
valid  three  years,  and  in  any  county  by  indorsement  of  the  local  superintendent. 
Second,  examination  Bame  as  third;  average  g^rade,  75  per  cent;  minimam,  50;  valid 
two  years;  not  more  than  two  issued  to  the  same  person.  Third,  examinatioa 
common  English  branches,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  average  grade,  60 
per  cent;  minimnm,  40;  valid  one  year;  no  teacher  to  teach  more  than  one  year 
under  a  third-grade  certificate. 

Certificates  are  revocable  for  cause  by  the  issuing  aothMity. 

Qeorqia,  1807. — The  (elected)  State  school  commissioner,  upon  satisfaction  with 
the  quality  shown  in  papers  of  nnasaal  nxerit,  which  county  commissioners  are 
required  to  forward  to  him,  issues  permanent  teachers'  licenses,  good  in  any 
county,  revocable  by  himself  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  He  prepares  the 
questions  for  county  examinations. 

In  eaoh  connty  the  grand  jury  selects  five  freeholders  as  a  board  of  education. 
This  connty  board  selects  a  county  commissioner,  ex  officio  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  Candidates  for  this  office  are  examined  by  the  president  of  the 
board,  or  by  someone  appointed  by  him,  with  questions  furnished  by  the  State 
commissioner  upon  the  subjects  taoj^t  in  the  common  schools — science  and 
theory  of  common  school  teaching  and  government,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
the  State  school  commissioner  may  deem  proper. 

The  county  commissioners  examine  candidates  on  a  day  or  days  fixed  by  the 
State  commissioner,  uniform  throughout  the  State,  grading  papers  submitted  by 
applicants  according  to  instructions  of  the  State  commissioner,  and  submitting 
the  pai>ers  with  recommendations  to  the  county  board,  which  grants  licenses  of 
three  {grades:  First,  valid  three  years;  second,  valid  two  years;  tiiird,  valid  one 
year;  according  to  their  rank  above  the  minimum  set  by  the  State  commissioner. 
The  licenses  are  valid  in  other  counties  by  indorsement  of  local  commissioners. 
As  indicated  above,  pai)ers  of  nnnsual  merit  must  be  fiM-warded  to  the  State  com- 
missioner. 

The  county  commissioner  is  required  to  revoke  connty  certificates  for  incom- 
petency, immorality,  cruelty  to  pupils,  or  neglect  of  duties,  Mnth  right  of  appeal 
to  the  county  board  of  education. 

Idaho,  1893. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  tiie  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  secretary  of  state, and  attorney-general, holdsat  least  two  public 
examinations  annually,  assisted  by  one  or  more  persons  selected  by  the  board. 
Upon  examination  in  all  branches  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  public 
schools  and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  directs,  and  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  "ability  to  instruct  and  proi>erly  manage  any  school  in  the  State,"  the 
board  issues:  State  diplomas  to  those  of  five  years'  experience,  of  which  two  have 
been  in  Idaho,  valid  for  life;  State  certificates,  experience,  three  years,  vaKd  five 
years.  The  board  may  issue  certificates  to  persons  holding  diplomas  or  certificates 
from  States  requiring  similar  qualifications. 

Tlie  diplomas  and  certificates  are  revocable  by  the  State  board,  for  cause,  after 
at  least  thirty  days'  notice  for  opportunity  of  defense. 
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The  State  saperintendent  prepares  qnestiona  and  prescribes  regalations  for 
cotmty  examinations.  The  coanty  saperintendent  holds  one  regular  public  exam- 
ination and  not  to  exceed  three  special  examinations  annnally.  Candidates  mnst 
be  18  years  of  age,  pass  examination  in  common  English  branches,  civil  govern- 
ment, temperance,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  Stat«  constitution,  and  so 
much  of  the  general  school  law  as  relates  to  teaching.    Fee,  $1 ,  for  institute  fund. 

The  county  superintendent  issnes  certificates  of  three  grades:  First,  to  those  of 
one  year's  experience,  valid  three  years  throughout  the  State  on  filing  a  copy  in 
the  office  of  any  county  saperintendent  where  the  holder  desires  to  teach;  second, 
valid  two  years;  third,  valid  one  year;  also,  temporary  certificates,  valid  in  a 
specified  district  and  only  to  the  next  public  examination.  He  may  revoke  county 
certificates  for  cause,  but  not  without  opportunity  for  a  personal  hearing. 

Illinois,  1896.— The  (elected)  State  superintendent,  upon  public  examination, 
on  such  terms  and  by  such  examiners  as  the  superintendent  and  the  principals  of 
the  State  universities  prescribe,  grants  State  certificates  valid  in  every  county  and 
every  school  district  in  the  State,  and  of  two  grades— the  higher  for  life;  the  lower 
for  five  years — revocable  by  the  superintendent  on  proof  of  immoral  or  unprofes- 
sional conduct.     (Compare  with  local  examinations  below.) 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent,  upon  examination  in  common  English 
branches  and  temperance,  issues  certificates  of  two  grades:  First,  valid  two  years; 
second,  valid  one  year;  also,  special  certificates  limited  in  validity  to  the  special 
study  named  on  the  certificate.  He  may  renew  certificates  by  indorsement  and 
may  revoke  them  for  just  cause.  Candidates  mnst  be:  Males,  18  years;  females, 
17  years  of  age. 

School  districts  having  a  population  between  1,000  and  100,000,  not  under  spe- 
cial charters,  elect  boards  of  education  required  to  examine  teachers  as  supple- 
mental to  any  other  examination. 

The  peculiar  requirement  of  the  last-named  examination  led  to  a  correspond- 
ence with  S.  M.  Inglis,  the  State  superintendent,  whose  statements  are  best  given 
in  extracts  from  two  letters. 

Under  date  of  December  6,  1897,  the  saperintendent  wrote  the  Commissioner  of 
Education: 

By  Article  VI,  section  10,  of  the  school  law,  boards  of  education  in  districts 
exceeding  1,000  in  population  have  the  authority  to  examine  teachers  as  supple- 
mental to  any  other  examination,  but  such  examination  does  not  take  the  place 
of  the  examination  required  by  the  county  superintendent  or  the  State  saperin- 
tendent. 

There  are  48  districts  in  the  State  acting  under  special  charters.  •  »  »  Unless 
otherwise  provided  by  such  charters,  every  teacher  in  the  State,  in  order  to  draw 
public  money,  must  possess  either  the  certificate  of  the  county  superintendent  or 
that  of  the  State  superintendent. 

Under  date  of  December  13, 1897,  he  wrote: 

A  teacher  holding  a  State  certificate  or  a  county  certificate  is  subject  to  the  local 
examination,  under  Article  VI,  section  10,  provided  the  local  boards  require  it. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  local  examinations  seldom  occur,  •  »  »  the  local 
authorities  seeming  to  construe  these  provisions  as  permissive  rather  than 
mandatory. 

Indiana,  1895. — The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor 
(elected).  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  presidents  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, Purdue  University,  and  the  State  normal  school,  and  superintendents  of 
common  schools  of  "the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State.^g^ants  State  certificates 
to  those  possessing  eminent  scholarship  and  professional  ability,  valid  to  teach  in 
any  Echools  of  the  State,  without  further  examination,  for  life. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendents  in  February, 
March,  and  April.  February  list:  Arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar, 
physiology.  United  States  history,  reading.    March  list:  Algebra,  dvil  govern- 
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ment,  American  literature,  science  of  education,  and  two  of  the  following  three — 
elements  of  physics,  elements  of  botany,  Latin  (grammar,  two  books  of  Cfiesar, 
two  books  of  Virgil).  April  list:  Gteometry,  rhetoric,  general  history,  physical 
geography,  and  two  of  the  following  three— chemistry,  geology,  zoology. 

Applicants  for  life  State  license  must  have  forty-eight  months'  exx)erience,  six- 
teen in  Indiana,  and  pay  a  fee  of  $3,  in  no  case  to  be  refunded.  A  person  holding 
a  thirty -six  months'  license  is  exempt  from  the  February  list. 

Applicants  for  professional  license  take  the  March  list  only  and  pay  no  fee. 
They  must  have  held  two  thirty-six  months'  licenses  and  taught  on  them  not  less 
than  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination.  The  license  is  valid 
eight  years  throughout  the  State.  A  general  average  of  75  per  cent  with  a  mini- 
mum of  00  per  cent  in  any  subject  is  required.  An  applicant  failing  to  pass  for 
life  State  license,  bat  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  professional  certificate,  is 
entitled  to  it  if  he  reaches  the  required  average  for  a  professional  certificate  bat 
falls  below  the  standard  in  one  subject.  He  may  be  conditioned  on  such  subject 
and  receive  a  professional  license  on  the  same  condition  as  if  he  had  originally 
applied  for  a  license  of  this  class. 

The  temperance  examination  is  obligatory  for  all  licenses.  The  county  super- 
intendent, appointed  biennially  by  the  township  trustees,  licenses  successful  appli- 
cants for  six,  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  months,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
correct  answers  and  other  evidences  of  qualification  given  upon  examination  in 
branches  taught  in  the  common  schools.  In  examinations  for  graded  schools  the 
superintendent  may  consider  any  special  fitness  and  make  on  the  certificate  a 
statement  of  the  work  for  which  an  applicant  is  specially  qualified.  A  six  months' 
license  is  regarded  as  a  trial  license,  not  to  be  issued  twice  to  the  same  person. 

A  person  who  has  taught  six  consecutive  years  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  and  who  has  a  three  years'  license,  is  exempt  from  examination  so  long  as 
he  teaches  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  current  three  years' 
license  was  obtained;  bnt  if  he  suffers  a  period  of  a  year  to  pass  without  teaching 
a  full  school  year  within  it  his  exemption  ceases  at  the  option  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

The  county  superintendent  may  revoke  county  certificates  for  incompetency, 
immorality,  cruelty,  or  general  neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school. 

Iowa,  1897. — An  educational  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  (elected) 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president  of  the  State  university,  principal 
of  the  State  normal  school,  and  two  xmrsons,  one  a  woman,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  terms  of  four  years,  holds  annually  at  least  two  public  examinations 
and  issues — 

State  diploniqs. — Examination  as  for  certificates,  and  in  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, chemistry,  zoolDgy,  astronomy,  political  economy,  rhetoric,  English  litera- 
ture, general  history,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  may  require;  valid  for 
life;  fee,  $5. 

State  certificates. — Examination,  common  English  branches,  physiology,  alge- 
bra, botany,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  civil  government,  constitution  and 
laws  of  Iowa,  didactics;  valid,  five  years;  fee,  $3. 

One-half  a  fee  is  returned  in  case  of  failure.  The  net  moneys  are  paid  into  the 
State  treasury. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  issue  State  certificates  to  graduates  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school,  or  of  other  State  normal  schools,  or  to  holders  of  any  State  certificate 
of  equal  rank  to  those  of  Iowa,  with  thirty-six  weeks'  experience;  State  diplomas 
to  like  persons  with  five  years'  experience;  also  to  issue  State  primary  teachers' 
certificates. 

All  above  are  revocable  on  well-founded  complaint  entered  by  any  county  super- 
intendent. 
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The  (elected)  couuty  superintendent,  holding  a  flret-class  or  State  oerlificivte  or 
diploma  condncte  esaminationa  monthly  on  the  cooinion  EngUsh  branches  and 
temperance.  Special  certificates  may  be  isfaned,  coveriug  only  the  liraaches  named 
therein. 

Fee,  $L,  for  the  institute  fund. 

Ossificates  are  valid  for  a  deiignated  time,  not  excoodlng  one  year. 

Applicants  passin;,'  also  in  didactics,  elementary  physics,  elementary  algebra, 
elementary  economics,  with  thirty-six  weeks'  experience,  have  certificates  for  two 
years.    Fee,  $3,  for  institute  fund. 

Certificates  are  revocable,  with  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Teachers  failing  to 
teach  temperance  lessons  as  i>rovlded -are  to  have  their  certiiioates  revoked  and  be 
debarred  from  teaching  one  year. 

,  K.\SSAS,  1897.— A  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  chancellor  of  the  State  university,  presidents  of  Qm 
State  agricultural  college  and  the  State  normal  school,  and  three  appointed  by  the 
gbvemor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  from  those  in  school  work  In 
the  schools  of  the  State,  upon  critical  examination,  issues  diplomas  to  those  o( 
two  years'  experience  in  the  State,  anpersoding  all  other  examinations  by  local 
boards,  valid  in  every  locality  during  the  life  of  the  boldor,  unless  revoked,  as  well 
as  certificates  v»lid  three  years. 

The  State  board  is  authorized,  on  application,  to  examine  the  course  of  study 
and  the  work  of  any  college  or  institution  of  like  standing,  and  it  approved  as 
equal  to  the  four  years'  couxaea  of  study  in  the  State  normal  school  the  board  may 
accept  passed  subjects  by  graduates  of  such  institution  and  Of  the  State  institu- 
tions in  lien  of  examination  on  the  same  subjects,  but  the  parties  are  examined  on 
the  professional  subjects  in  the  normal-school  course  and  such  other  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  as  are  not  covered  by  their  certified  grades  from  the 
instrtntions. 

The  board  issue*  three-year  certificates  upon  satisfactory  examination  as  above, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  two  of  which  have  been  spent  in  teaching,  life  cer- 
tificates are  issued  in  lieu  of  the  first. 

The  board  is  further  authorized  to  issue  two  grades— three  years  and  five  years— 
of  State  certificates  of  high  qualification  to  such  teachers  as  are  found  on  exami- 
nation to  possess  the  requisite  scholarship,  with  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
ability  to  teach,  and  skill  to  govern. 

"When  the  pE4)erB  show  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  common  English  branches  the 
board  is  authorized  to  require  a  specific  examination  thereon. 

Certificates  of  other  States,  secured  by  an  examination  eqtiivalent  to  that  of  the 
board,  are  recognized  as  a  basis  to  issue  like  certificates. 

All  life  certificates  become  void  if  the  holder  should  not  be  engaged  in  school 
work  for  three  consecutive  years,  but  may  be  renewed  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  may  cancel  certificates  on  satisfactory  proof  of  disqualifying  condi- 
tions. 

A  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  (elected)  county  snperiutendont 
and  two  competent  persons,  holders  of  first-grade  or  State  certificates  or  diplomas 
of  one  of  the  State  institutions,  l^)pointed  by  the  county  commissioners  on  nomi- 
nation of  the  superintendent,  for  one  year,  holds  examinations  on  the  last  Satur- 
day of  January,  October,  and  April,  and  at  the  close  of  the  county  institute,  with 
questions  prepared  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Certificates  of  three  grades  are  issued:  First,  age  required,  18  years;  experience, 
twelve  school  months;  examination,  common  English  branches.  Constitution  of 
the  "United  States,  bookkeeping,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  elemen's  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  temperance;  general  average,  00  per  cent;  minimum,  70  in  any 
one  branch;  valid  three  years  and.  by  indorsement  of  local  superintendent,  in  any 
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oonnty.  Second,  age  17  years;  experience,  three  school  months;  examination  as 
above,  less  bookkeeping  and  elements  of  natural  philosophy;  general  average,  80 
per  cent;  minimnm,  60  per  cent;  valid  two  years.    Third,  valid  one  year. 

Temporary  certificates  valid  till  next  regular  examination  may  be  issued  by  the 
county  superintendent  upon  written  request  of  a  district  board,  upon  examination 
and  in  case  of  necessity,  bat  not  to  one  who  failed  at  the  last  public  examination 
nor  twice  to  the  same  person. 

Examinations  are  imperative  for  all  county  certificates,  the  temperance  exam- 
ination specifically.  The  certificates,  except  temporary,  are  valid  in  the  county, 
except  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  having  their  own  boards  of  examina- 
tion. All  are  revocable  by  the  board  of  examiners  for  cause.  The  diploma  of  th« 
State  normal  scluyl  is  tflegal  certificate  valid  for  all  common  schools  of  the  State, 
except,  by  the  attorney-general's  opinion,  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  clasis. 

Kentucky,  1896. — The  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  (elected) 
snperintondent  of  public  instruction  and  two  professional  educators  appointed  by 
him,  upon  examination  issues  certificates  of  qualification  for  county  superintend- 
ents. State  diplomas  and  State  certificates  to  teachers,  and  prepares  questions  for 
examinations  by  county  superintendents,  submitting  all  series  of  examination 
questions  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  their  approvaL  The  State  board  of 
education  consists  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secr«tary  of  state,  and 
attorney-general. 

State  diplomas.— Age  required,  24  years;  experience,  two  years  in  the  State; 
examination  (personal)  at  the  State  capital  last  Wednesday  of  June  and  of  August, 
in  common-school  branches,  science  and  art  of  teaching,  psychology,  English  liter- 
ature, algebra,  higher  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  and  elementary  Latin;  gen- 
eral average,  90  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  subject,  TO  per  cent;  valid  in  all  schools 
maintained  partly  or  wholly  by  the  State  till  revoked  or  the  header  shall  fail  for 
two  successive  years  to  be  engaged  in  active  school  work;  revocaUe  by  the  State 
superintendent  or,  so  far  as  his  county  is  concerned,  by  a  county  superintendent; 
fee,  $3,  to  be  paid  to  the  two  appointive  members  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

State  tecahers'  certificates. — Age  required,  21  years;  experience,  two  years; 
examination  before  county  board  of  examiners  in  applicant's  county,  with  ques- 
tions famished  by  State  board,  in  subjects  as  for  State  diplomas,  except  geometry, 
physics,  Latin,  on  the  same  days  in  .Tune  and  August  as  applicants  for  county 
certificates;  average  as  for  State  diplomas;  valid  in  common  or  graded  schools  of 
the  State  for  eight  years  unless  revoked  or  the  holder  shall  fail  for  two  successive 
years  to  be  engaged  in  active  school  work;  fee,  $4,  and  registration  fee  for  for- 
warding the  answers;  revocable  as  diplomas. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  must  hold  a  valid  county  certificate  of  the 
first  class  or  a  State  certificate  or  diploma,  which  may  be  granted  by  examination 
before  the  State  board  or  by  a  special  county  board  consisting  of  the  county 
judge,  county  clerk,  and  a  person  selected  by  them,  upon  questions  furnished  by 
the  State  board. 

The  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  and  two  strictly 
moral  and  well-educated  persons  holding  county  certificates  of  the  first  class  or 
State  certificates  or  diplomas  of  literary  institutions  of  high  learning,  appointed 
by  the  county  superintendent,  examines  candidates  18  years  of  age,  with  questions 
prepared  by  the  State  hoard  of  examiners,  upon  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and 
the  subjects  in  the  common-school  coarse  including  temperance.  The  papers  of 
applicants  for  State  certificates  justifying  the  recommendation  of  the  county  board 
are  transmitted  to  the  State  bcnnrd,  and  certificates,  upon  approval  by  the  latter, 
are  issued  as  indicated  previously.  Three  classes  of  county  certificates  are  issued: 
First,  requiring  im  average  grade  of  85  per  cent  on  subjects  of  the  common-school 
course  and  science  and  art  of  teaching;  minimum  in  any  subject,  65  per  cent; 
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valid  four  years.  Second,  average  grade,  75  per  cent;  minimnm,  55  percent;  valid 
two  years.  Third,  average  grade,  65  per  cent;  minimum,  50  per  cent;  valid  one 
year.  They  are  revocable  by  the  county  superintendent  for  incompetency,  ineffi- 
ciency, immorality,  or  unworthiness  as  a  teacher. 

LocnsiAKA,  1894.— The  governor,  (elected)  superintendent  of  public  education, 
attorney-general,  and  six  citizens  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  from  each  (Con- 
gressional district,  constitnte  the  State  board  of  education.  It  appoints  i>arish 
boards  of  education. 

The  diplomas  of  the  State  normal  school  and  of  the  Peabody  Normal  School  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. ,  entitle  their  holders  to  first-grade  teachers'  certificates,  valid 
throughout  the  State  for  four  years,  renewable  by  the  Stafl^  boaid  of  education. 

In  parisheti  the  parish  superintendent  (of  either  sex,  elected  by  the  parish  board) 
and  two  competent  persons  to  aid  him,  selected  by  the  school  board  of  the  parish, 
form  an  examining  board.  When  two  or  more  teachers  apply  for  the  same  posi- 
tion a  competitive  examination  is  required,  the  appointment  to  be  g^ven  to  the 
most  competent 

Fee  for  examination,  $1  for  institute  fand,  refunded  in  case  of  failure  to  pass. 

All  teachers  teaching  "  since  three  years  "  are  exempt  from  further  examination. 

The  temperance  examination  is  obligatory. 

For  s  high-school  or  first-grade  certificate  the  applicant  must  be  found  compe- 
tent to  teach  common  English  branches,  elocution,  rhetoric  and  literature,  botany, 
philosophy,  algebra,  geometry,  and  such  other  studies  of  high  grade  as  the  local 
board  deems  necessary.  A  special  certificate  of  this  grade  may  be  issued  for  speci- 
fied branches  in  any  academic  department. 

For  a  second-grade  certificate  the  candidate  is  examined  in  the  common  English 
branches  and  elements  of  natural  philosophy. 

For  a  third-grade,  the  common  English  branches. 

The  certificates  are  revocable  by  the  parish  superintendent,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  board,  for  incompetency,  inefficiency,  or  unwortbiness. 

AIaine,  1895. — The  management  of  schools  in  every  town  devolves  upon  a  super- 
intending school  committee. 

This  committee,  upon  examination  in  common  English  branches,  temperance, 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  such 
other  branches  as  they  desire  to  introdnce  in  the  schools,  issues  certificates  valid 
one  year,  renewable.  By  indorsement  they  may  give  validity  to  any  graded 
certificate  issued  by  normal-school  principals  or  by  the  State  superintendent 
(appointed  by  the  governor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  council). 

Upon  examination  to  test  professional  and  scholastic  abilities,  the  State  superin- 
tendent issues  probationary  or  permanent  certificates  indicating  the  grade  of 
schools  which  the  holder  is  qualified  to  teach.  These  certificates  are  to  be 
accepted  by  local  authorities  in  lieu  of  the  examination  by  themselves. 

Maryland,  1894. — The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoints  at  every  session  of  the  general  assembly  four  persons,  one  from 
the  Eastern  Shore,  who,  with  the  governor  and  the  principal  of  the  State  normal 
school,  constitnte  the  State  board  of  education. 

In  like  manner  the  governor  appoints  a  board  of  three  county  school  commis- 
sioners for  each  county  (six  in  each  of  four  named  counties),  one-third  every 
two  years. 

The  State  board,  on  request  of  county  boards,  examines  candidates  for  county 
examiner  and  may  grant  to  teachers  of  long  experience  and  established  reputation 
professional  certificates  valid  till  revoked  for  cause. 

The  board  of  county  school  commissioners  elects  a  person  not  of  their  number 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner.    Upon  examination,  and  subject  to  sanction 
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of  the  board  at  its  next  meeting,  the  examiner  issues  certificates:  First-grade 
examination,  common  English  branches,  boolckeeping,  algebra,  natural  philos- 
ophy, with  such  other  as  added  by  the  State  board;  valid  five  years.  Second 
grade,  common  English  branches;  valid  six  months,  to  be  extended  to  five  years 
on  satisfying  the  examiner  of  the  proper  qualifications. 

In  the  discretion  conferred  by  the  law  the  State  board  has  added:  For  first 
grade,  general  history,  including  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  constitu- 
tion of  Maryland;  physiology,  plane  geometry,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
laws  and  by-laws  of  public  school  system  of  Maryland.  For  second  grade,  history 
of  Maryland,  history  of  the  United  Statss,  constitution  of  Maryland,  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  physiology,  algebra  to  quadratics,  geometry,  one  book  of 
Wentworth  or  an  equivident,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  laws  and  by-laws 
of  the  public-school  system  of  Maryland. 

The  diploma  of  the  normal  school  is  accepted  as  a  valid  certificate. 

Any  person  holding  a  first-g^ade  certificate  or  the  diploma  of  a  resi>ectable 
college,  or  of  a  State  normal  school,  having  taught  seven  years,  five  in  Maryland, 
may  apply  to  the  State  board  for  a  life  certificate. 

Male  applicants  must  be  19  years;  female,  18  years  of  age. 

Ko  examiner  is  allowed  to  charge  any  fees. 

All  certificates  are  revocable  for  cause. 

Massachusetts,  1898.— The  school  committee  of  the  town  is  to  ascertain  by 
personal  examination  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teaching  and  their 
capacity  for  the  government  of  schools.  The  diplomas  of  the  State  normal 
schools  may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  of  towns  and  cities  in  lieu  of 
personal  examination. 
'  By  an  act  of  April  28, 1894,  provision  was  made  for  examination  and  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  by  the  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  eight  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council ,  to  test  professional  as  well  as  scholarly  abilities  of  candidates. 
Certificates  are  to  be  probationary  or  permanent,  and  indicate  the  grades  of  school  to 
which  they  apply.  School  committees  may  accept  the  certificates  in  lieu  of  local 
examination.  At  date  of  this  compilation  provision  has  not  been  made  for  carry- 
ing the  law  into  effect. 

MiCHiQAN,  1896.— An  (elected)  State  board  of  education,  having  charge  of  the 
State  normal  school,  holds  at  least  two  meetings  annually,  at  which  teachers  are 
examined.  It  grants  certificates  entitling  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
of  the  State  without  further  examination,  valid  for  life.  Two  years'  experience  in 
the  State  is  prerequisite  except  for  graduates  of  the  literary  and  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  university  and  of  incorporated  colleges  of  the  State,  who  may  receive 
the  certificates  upon  examination.  The  certificate  of  completion  of  an  advanced 
coarse  of  stndy  at  the  normal  school,  setting  forth  the  studies  completed,  operates 
as  a  life  certificate.  This  document  is  distinct  from  a  diploma  of  graduation.  The 
board  may  grant  teachers'  certificates  without  examination  to  those  holding  bach- 
elor's or  higher  degrees  and  with  courses  of  study  of  at  least  a  year  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  at  an  approved  college,  valid  four  years,  which,  upon  three  years' 
experience  in  the  State,  may  be  changed  for  life  certificates.  Upon  completion  of 
the  course  in  the  normal  school  for  rural  and  elementary  schools  the  board  issues 
a  certificate  valid  for  schools  of  the  classes  named  for  five  years.  This  may  be 
suspended  or  revoked  by  any  board  of  education.  ^ 

The  certificate  of  the  proper  faculty  of  the  university  to  one  graduating  with  a 
bachelor's  or  higher  degree  and  completing  the  pedagogical  course  is  a  life  certifi- 
cate, valid  anywhere  in  the  State  when  filed  or  recorded  with  the  local  examiners. 

The  questions  for  county  examinations  are  prepared  by  the  Stato  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 
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In  each  county  th«  board  of  snperTiBors  appoints  two  i>eTsons  as  a  board  of 
school  examiaers  in  connection  with  the  (elected)  commissioner  of  schools,  who 
most  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  college  or  equivalent  institution,  hold  a  State 
teacher's  certificate,  or  bare  held  a  first-grade  certificate,  within  two  years  of  elec- 
tion, or  been  county  commissioner  nnder  the  act,  except  in  certain  small  conntios, 
where  a  second-grade  certificate  suffices. 

The  board  of  school  examiners  at  appointed  times,  twice  and  not  exceeding  four 
times  a  year,  upon  examination  in  common  English  branches,  temperance,  and 
government,  issues  to  persons  17  years  of  age  certificates  of  three  grades:  First, 
experience  required,  one  year— valid  four  years  throughout  the  State  by  indorse- 
ment of  the  State  superintendent  and  filing  a  copy  in  the  vounty  where  used;  sec- 
ond, experience,  seven  months— valid  three  years  in  the  county;  third.  Class  A, 
exjierience,  three  years  in  primary  departments  of  graded  schools — valid  in  such 
departments  only;  Class  B— valid  in  any  school  in  the  county  for  one  year,  no 
more  than  three  times  to  the  same  person. 

The  board  of  examiners,  without  examination,  may  renew  certificates  of  those 
who  attained  85  per  cent  in  all  studies  at  two  previous  examinations,  since  which 
they  have  been  continuously  teaching  in  the  county. 

The  county  commissioner,  upon  examination,  may  grant  limited  ctttifioates  for 
designated  districts  valid  to  the  next  public  examination;  not  twice  to  the  same 
person  nor  exempting  the  teacher  from  a  full  examination. 

AiMiual  fee,  $1  for  mi^,  50  cents  for  female  teachers — ^initial  fee  collectible  by 
board  of  examiners,  later  payments  by  director  or  secretary  of  board  employing 
the  teacher— set  apart  as  an  institute  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer. 

In  general,  all  licenses  are  revocable  only  by  the  authority  issuing  them,  but  they 
may  be  suspended  -within  their  jurisdiction  by  any  board  after  opportunity  for  a 
personal  hearing. 

Minnesota,  1897.— Permanent  teachers  of  high  character  and  broad  scholarship 
and  who  have  a  successful  experience  may,  ui>ou  examination  by  the  State  super- 
intendent, or  by  a  committee  of  three  competent  teachers  appointed  by  him, 
receive  professional  State  certificates  which  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in 
any  public  school  in  the  State  without  further  examination:  Provided,  That  no  life 
certificate  shall  be  in  force  after  its  holder  shall  permit  a  space  of  three  years  to 
lapse  without  following  some  educational  pursuit,  unless  his  certificate  be  indorsed 
by  the  State  superintendent:  Provided  further,  That  a  (a«duate  of  a  college  or 
university  of  good  standing  in  the  State  who  has  received  a  first-grade  certificate 
and  has  taught  with  ability  and  success  in  any  public  school  at  least  one  year 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  professional  certificate  from  the  State  superintendent  without 
further  examination. 

The  branches  required  for  a  professional  State  certificate  are  written  arithme- 
tic, United  States  history,  reading  and  elocution,  English  grammar;  common  and 
physical  geography,  with  map  drawing;  mathematical  geography  and  projection, 
school  economy,  physiology,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  composition 
and  rhetoric,  bookkeeping,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  gfeology, 
loology,  botany,  English  literature,  general  history,  political  economy,  intellec- 
tual philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  astronomy,  civil  government  and  scfao<4 
laws,  history  of  education,  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  diploma  of  a  Minnesota  normal  school  is  valid  as  a  State  certificate  for  two 
years.  After  two  years'  experience,  by  indorsement  of  the  president  of  the  normal 
school  and  the  State  superintendent,  the  diploma  of  the  elementary  course 
becomes  valid  for  five  years,  and  that  of  the  advanced  course  for  life. 

County  superintendents,  upon  examination,  issue  certificates  of  three  grades: 
First,  a  term  of  three  months'  experience  requisite,  valid  two  years;  second,  valid 
one  year;  third,  valid  in  a  specified  district  six  months. 
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£lxamiaatioD4  Common  English  braaohes,  tnnparance,  and,  for  first  grade,  ele- 
ntentary  Alg«bra,  elem«at«ry  plane  geomotry,  phTsictd  geography,  (uttoral  philoB- 
ophy,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Any  city,  town,  village,  township,  or  achool  district  with  not  lees  than  500 
inhabitants,  unless  consisting  in  whole  or  ia  part  of  one  incorporated  city,  town, 
or  villi^e,  and  not  above  H  miles  squsire,  may  be  organised  as  an  independent 
^^ict,  with  a  hoterd  of  tiaea  examiners  appointed  by  the  locid  1>3«rd  of  edac»- 
UoB.  so  thai;  the  term  of  one  expii'as  yearly,  who  may  indorse  the  certificatati 
issued  by  the  ix>n&ty  saperintendeatt  on  examination  made  at  th^  request. 
These  ejuuniners  are  «athorized  to  conduct  in^pendeat  examiaationa. 

The  county  soperintendeat  stay  cite  a  teacher  t»  reaxamina^ian,  and  on  being 
satisfied  of  defect  in  learning,  character,  or  ability,  or  on  refusal  (x  neglect  te 
attend,  he  is  to  revoke  his  oertificata.  N^lect  to  provide  temperance  instroctiaB 
is  to  be  deemed  sufficient  caose  for  annnlling  « teacher's  certificate. 

Local  sapaiintaodents  mvy  suspend  normal  certificates.  County  Bi^>erintend- 
ents  and  boards  of  examiners  in  iad^endent 'districts  have  power  to  revoke  ca> 
tificates  issned  by  them,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State  supwinteadent 

Mississippi,  1894. — The  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
attorney -general,  and  (elected)  superintendent  of  puUic  instruction,  appoints  a 
board  of  three  examiners,  of  whom  two  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  teachers  with 
first-grade  certificates,  to  examine  all  candidates  for  county  superintendent  om 
subjects  required  for  first-class  certificates  and  on  the  school  law.  Prerequisite 
fee,  $3,  eqnally  divided  between  members  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

The  board  of  education  is  empow^nd  to  issue  professional  licenses  to  teachers 
of  recognized  ability  npoa  examination  in  alg^ca,  geometry,  rhetoric,  English 
literature,  elements  of  botany  and  o<  chemistry,  soienoe  of  teaching,  civil  go-ram- 
ment,  Latin  <  through  Cesur  and  Virgil) . 

The  State  superinlendent  prepares  questions  for  county  examinations. 

The  county  Buperint<!«dent,  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  two 
first-grade  teachers,  one  appointed  by  the  county  school  board,  the  other  by  the 
supervisors,  constitute  a  beard  of  eznmisers.  No  tendter  of  a  normal  or  training 
Bcho<d  is  to  be  on  the  board. 

The  ooonty  board  issues  lionises  of  titree  grades:  First,  to  those  17  yoars  of  age— 
examination  as  below,  and  history  of  Missiasii^  elements  of  natural  philosoidiy, 
civU  government;  tdtooe  c^  83  per  cent  general  average  valid  two  yeass,  those  of  00 
per  cent  valid  three  years,  renewable  in  the  county  as  long  as  the  holder  continues 
to  teach,  and  aiter  five  years'  teachiug  onder  first  grade  the  teacher  is  exemptfrom 
further  examination;  experience,  six  months.  Second,  examination  common 
English  branches  and  temperance,  but  a  certificate  is  not  to  be  withheld  for  fail- 
ure on  the  latter;  general  average,  75  per  cent;  minimnm  in  any  branch, SO;  vaUd 
one  year.  Third,  examination  as  second;  general  average,  M  per  cent;  minimum, 
40;  valid  <me  year. 

The  ooonty  BopermteBdeat  may  sn^isnd  or  remove  any  teacher  for  disqualifica- 
tions, and  has  the  same  power  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  issne  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses for  inquiry  or  trial.  For  good  cause  he  may  revoke  a  license,  upon  trial, 
after  ten  days'  notice  to  the  teacher  of  the  charges,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the 
State  beard  of  education. 

MissouBi,  1897. — The  (elected)  State.snperiatendentof  public  schools  is  author- 
ized, on  examination,  to  grant  certificates  exempting  trom.  further  examination 
by  any  examiners,  without  any  fee,  and  xsvocable  for  incompetency,  cruelty, 
immorality,  drankenness,  or  neg;lect  of  duty. 

The  normal  diploma  for  the  "  advanced  course  "  has  the  force  of  a  permanent 
State  certificate,  revocable  like  preceding. 
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The  normal  diploma  for  the  "  elementary  course,"  bearing  the  names  of  the 
stndies  completed  and  the  grade  In  each,  is  a  valid  State  certificate  for  two  years, 
revocable  as  preceding. 

The  normal  diplomas  are  from  the  normal  schools,  the  normal  department  of 
the  State  University,  and  Lincoln  Institute. 

An  institute  is  required  annually  in  each  county.  A  county  institnte  board  of 
examiners,  consisting  of  the  county  commissioner  and  the  conductors  and  instract- 
ors  of  the  institute,  no  minimum  being  below  50,  issues  certificates  of  three  grades: 
First,  examination  same  as  second  and  the  third  years'  work  of  the  Institute 
course;  average,  90  iier  cent;  required  experience,  one  year;  valid  three  years. 
Second,  examination  same  as  third  and  the  second  years'  work  of  the  institute 
course;  average,  83  per  cent;  valid  two  years.  Third,  examination,  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  civil  government,  temi)erance,  first  year's  work  of  the  institnte 
course;  average,  80  per  cent;  valid  one  year. 

The  county  commissioner  on  examination,  preceded  by  payment  of  a  fee  of 
|1.50,  issues  certificates  of  two  grades:  First,  examination  same  as  second,  and 
etymology,  algebra,  zoology,  rhetoric,  botany,  g^metry,  physics,  literature;  aver- 
age as  below;  valid  two  years.  Second,  examination,  common  English  branchei, 
civil  government,  theory  and  practice,  temperance;  average,  80  per  cent;  mini- 
mum, 60  p3r  cent;  valid  one  year. 

Certificates  are  revocable  for  causes  named  heretofore,  on  satisfactory  proof 
furnished  the  commissioner,  all  charges  to  be  preferred  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  party  bring[ing  the  accusation. 

Montana,  1895.— The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor 
(elected),  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  attorney -general,  and  eight 
others  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  grants: 
Life  diplomas— Examination,  same  as  State  diplomas,  and  elements  of  botany, 
geology,  politic.il  economy,  zoology,  general  history;  experience,  ten  years.  State 
diplomas — Examination,  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  with  English  literature, 
mental  philosophy;  experience,  five  years;  valid  six  years. 

A  State  or  a  life  diploma  may  be  granted  to  any  graduate  of  the  State  normal 
school  or  of  the  State  University  after  sixteen  months'  experience  in  the  public 
schools  of  tho  State;  also  to  graduates  of  other  educational  institutions  in  or  out 
of  the  State,  on  conditions  established  by  the  State  board. 

The  State  superintendent  may  revoke  a  State  or  a  life  diploma  for  incompetency 
or  immoral  conduct,  after  serving  the  holder  with  a  written  statement  of  the 
charges  and  giving  him  opportunity  for  defense  before  the  State  board. 

The  State  superintendent  prepares  all  questions  for  the  coimty  superintendent, 
who  must  hold  a  certificate  of  the  highest  county  grade  and  have  twelve  months' 
experience  in  tho  State. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  issues  to  candidates  18  years  of  age,  who 
have  paid  $1  fee  for  institnte  fund,  certificates  of  three  regular  grades:  First, 
examination  same  as  second,  and  American  literature,  natural  philosophy,  plane 
geometry;  e.xperience,  twelve  months;  valid  three  years,  and  in  any  county  in 
the  State  on  registry  therein  and  payment  of  fee.  Second,  examination  same  as 
third,  and  civics  of  the  United  States  and  of  Montana,  physical  geography,  ele- 
mentary algebra;  valid  in  the  county  two  years.  Third,  examination,  common 
English  branches,  theory  and  iiractice;  valid  one  year. 

A  temporary  certificate,  good  to  the  next  regular  examination,  not  more  than 
once  to  the  same  person,  is  permitted. 

Special  certificates  for  penmanship,  music,  drawing,  a  modem  language,  limited 
to  the  branches  specified,  valid  three  years,  are  issued  on  request  of  district  boards. 

County  certificates  are  revocable  by  the  county  superintendent  for  causes  com- 
prising crime  against  the  State  law,  incompetency,  and  neglect  of  duty. 
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Nebraska,  1887. — Upon  examination  by  the  State  Buperintondent,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  three  competent  teachers  appointed  by  him,  permanent  teachers  of  high 
character  and  broad  scholarship,  with  dne  experience,  receive  professional  State 
certificates,  valid  for  any  public  school  in  the  State,  withont  farther  examination. 

Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  of  good  standing,  who  have  received  cer- 
tificates of  the  first  grade  and  who  have  taught  in  any  high  school  in  the  State 
three  years,  are  entitled  to  professional  certificates  withont  further  examination. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First, 
examination  same  as  second,  and  algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy; 
experience,  one  year;  valid  two  years.  Second,  examination  same  as  third,  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  civU  government,  bookkeeping,  blackboard  drawing, 
theory  and  art  of  teaching;  valid  one  year.  Third,  examination,  common  Eng- 
lish branches  and  physiology;  valid  in  a  specified  district  not  more  than  six 
months,  no  person  to  receive  more  than  three.  The  temperance  examination  is 
required  of  all  teachers.  ^ 

Any  authority  conferring  certificates  may  revoke  them,  but  the  county  superin- 
tendent can  only  report  to  other  authorities  reg^ding  certificates  issued  by  them 
that  they  ought  to  be  revoked,  assigning  reasons  therefor. 

A  student  of  the  State  normal  school,  having  completed  the  common-school 
coarse,  receives  a  certificate  valid  throughout  the  State  for  two  years;  with  the 
higher  coarse,  completed,  receives  a  diploma,  valid  three  years,  and  after  teaching 
the  equivalent  of  two  annual  terms  of  six  months  each,  duly  certified,  receives  an 
additional  diploma  good  for  life.  A  graduate  in  the  higher  conrse  with  three 
years'  previous  experience  is  entitled  to  a  life  diploma  on  graduation. 

To  be  valid  locaJly,  State  certificates  or  diplomas  are  registered  in  the  county 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  with  a  fee  of  $1  for  the  institute  fund. 

Life  diplomas  are  void  after  the  holders  permit  a  space  of  three  years  to  lapse 
without  following  some  educational  pursuit,  unless  Indorsed  by  the  acting  State 
superintendent. 

Nevada,  1893.— The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
(elected)  snperintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general,  grants:  Life 
diplomas  on  same  conditions  as  educational  diplopias,  except  requiring  ten  years* 
experience;  educational  diplomas  to  such  as  have  held  a  State  certificate  or  a  first- 
grade  county  certificate  one  year,  with  five  years'  experience,  valid  six  years;  State 
certificates  upon  an  appeal  only  after  examination  by  a  county  superintendent,  and 
on  his  recommendation  renewing  a  certificate  or  making  it  valid  throughout 
the  State. 

The  State  board  may  grant  to  the  holder  of  a  life  certificate  of  any  State,  or 
diploma  of  any  State  normal  school  who  has  taught  continuously  since  issuance 
of  his  diploma  or  certificate,  a  State  certificate  without  examination. 

The  board  grants  to  graduates  of  the  normal  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity a  first-grade  State  certificate,  valid  five  years:  and  to  those  holding  these 
certificates  after  four  years'  e-xperience  in  any  State  life  diplomas. 

The  regents  of  the  university  may  issue  elementary  diplomas  to  those  complet- 
ing at  least  two-thirds  of  the  normal  conrse  upon  which  the  State  board  is  to  issue 
second-grade  State- certificates,  valid  for  such  period  as  deemed  proper,  in  their  dis- 
cretion. 

The  State  board  prepares  all  questions  for  county  examinations. 

A  county  board  of  examination,  consisting  of  the  (elected)  county  superintend- 
ent and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him,  grants  to  those  who  have  passed 
examination  upon  the  branches  pursued  in  the  respective  grades:  Certificates  of 
the  first  grade  for  unclassified  grammar  and  high  schools,  valid  three  years;  sec- 
ond grade,  for  primary  schools,  valid  two  years.  The  holder  of  a  life  certificate 
of  any  State  or  a  California  State  Normal  School  diploma  issued  within  five  years 
receives  a  county  certificate  without  examination. 
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New  Haupshioe,  1893.— The  State  saperint«ndeiit  of  pnUic  instructioa, 
appointed  by  tbe  governor,  holds  examinations,  throogb  sncli  persona  and  in  such 
manner  aa  be  may  designate,  to  test  professional  and  scholastic  abilities  of  appli- 
cants. To  those  passing  in  branches  required  to  be  taaght  and  snch  other  respects 
as  the  superintendent  requires  he  issues  either  probationary  or  i>6rmaBant  oor- 
tificates,  indicating  the  grade  of  scliool  in  which  the  holders  are  qualified  to  teach. 

Local  school  boards  are  required,  upon  examination,  to  issue  certificates,  valid 
not  mor6  than  one  year,  to  those  passing  satisfactorily  in  branches  prescribed  by 
law,  including  temperance  for  all  schools  above  the  primary.  They  may  accept 
certificates  issacd  by  the  State  superintendent  in  lieu  of  a  local  examination. 

New  Jersey,  1893.— The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  two  members 
from  each  Congresmonal  district,  appointed  by  the  govunor. 

The  State  8ai)erintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  governor,  is 
ex  officio  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  examiners. 

The  Stat^  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  the 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  grants  certificates,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  board  of  education,  valid  in  any  part  of  the  State  for  schools 
not  higher  than  the  grade  8x>eciSed  in  the  certificate. 

The  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent 
(appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education)  and  a  number  of  teachers,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  holding  State  or  first-grade  coonty  certificates,  acts  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  board. 

Under  the  regulations  the  required  minimum  average  in  any  subject  is  70  per 
cent. 

The  diploma  of  a  college  in  good  standing  is  accepted  in  lien  of  examination 
in  prescribed  academic  subjects. 

The  State  board  may  indorse  the  diploma  of  any  normal  school  or  training  col- 
lege or  permanent  certificate  of  another  State  deemed  equivalent  in  requirements 
to  those  in  New  Jersey,  giving  the  document  full  force  in  the  State. 

Any  board  of  examiners  accepts  certificates  of  any  grade,  except  third-grade 
county,  carrying  a  general  average  of  85  per  cent  in  lieu  of  examination  on  the 
topics  specified,  provided  the  holder  has  been  continuously  teaching  siaoeits  issne. 

Special  certificates  may  be  issued  valid  three  years  for  subjects  specified. 

The  State  board  of  examiners,  with  two  examinations  yearly,  grants  State  certifi- 
cates of  three  grades:  First,  a^,  35  years;  experience,  5  j-ears;  examination  same 
as  second  grade;  valid  for  life  for  any  school  in  the  State.  Second,  age,  21  years; 
examination  same  as  third  grade,  with  philosophy  of  edi;cation,  principles  of 
manual  training,  and  physical  coltare;  valid  (en  years  in  any  soliool,  renewable 
without  reexamination.  Qraduates  of  the  State  normal  school  who  have  com- 
pleted the  three  j-ears'  course  are  entitled  to  a  second-grade  State  certificate,  good 
for  life.  Third,  age,  20  years;  examination  same  as  first-grade  county  certificate, 
witii  x>sychology,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  free- 
hand drawing;  valid  seven  years,  like  preceding. 

The  third-grade  State  certificate  is  deemed  to  rank  next  above  a  first-grade 
county  certificate. 

The  temperance  examination  is  obligatory  fior  all  certificates. 

County  snx>erintendents  issue  certificates  of  three  grades:  First,  age  required, 
20  years;  experienoe,  two  years;  examination  same  as  second,  with  algebra,  physics, 
history  of  education,  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  schocd  law  of  New  Jersey; 
valid  in  any  school  or  department  in  the  county  for  fire  years;  renewable  without 
reexamination.  Second,  age,  19  years;  experience,  one  year;  examination  same  as 
third,  with  Bnglisfa  oompositioo,  physiology,  histoiy  of  the  United  States,  book- 
keeping; yalid  three  years  for  any  school  or  depMiment  not  above  grammar  grade. 
Third,  age,  18  years;  examination,  oomnxm  English  Inrwidies,  with  theory  and 
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practice  and  temperance;  valid  one  year  in  vtngraded  or  primary  Bohool;  not  issaed 
to  the  same  person  more  than  onoe. 

Every  conaty  certificate  shows  the  average  uiade  in  each  study. 

Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  th«  board  issoiag  it,  ot  by  tbe  State 
board  of  examiners. 

New  Mexico,  1895.— Diplomas  of  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  the  Territo- 
rial oniversity,  the  school  of  mines,  the  agricnltnral  college,  and  teachers'  gradu- 
ate diplomas  of  St.  Michael's  College  are  valid  first-class  certificates  in  all  connties. 
The  (elected)  cirtnity  BUperlntendent,  with  two  competent  persons  appointed 
by  the  judge  of  the  district  conrt,  issues  certifiCBteB  of  three  years,  upon  snch 
examination  as  prescribed  by  the  Territorial  snperintendent  (appointed  by  the 
governor). 

l^Ew  Yo«K,  1896. — Tbe  State  saperinteatdBntof  public  iBBtrootien  (elect«d  by 
joint  biUlot  of  tbe  senate  and  aawmbly ),  vpaa  esamiaation,  aaay  gi»nt  certificates 
of  qualification  valid  in  any  pubJic  school  of  the  State;  wi&oat  ezamiaation,  may 
issne  to  gradnates  of  oolleges  and  tnuversittes,  with  three  years'  ezperieace,  a 
so-caUed  "  ccdloge  graduate's  oertifioate; "  may  indorse  isana/ii.  school  dipIOBtas,  or 
Stato  certificates  fnna  any  other  State,  giviag  them  tbe  validity  of  tliplomas  and 
certificates  iaeoed  in  the  State;  nuiy  issoe  temporary  lioe»sss,  timited  to  a  school 
commissioner's  district  or  to  a  school  district,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

The  diploma  of  a  State  (New  York)  aormal  scho<d  is  a  valid  oertifioate  for  oom- 
mon  schools.  The  foQow^;  etotaments  ate  important  in  tbis  oonnactioo:  Abont 
3,000  Stato  certificates,  valid  for  life,  were  issued  previous  to  1875,  without  exam- 
ination. Since  1875  no  such  certificates  have  been  issued,  except  on  thorough 
examination;  623  certificates  have  been  awarded.  Fifteen  districts,  organized  by 
special  acts  before  the  adoption  of  any  general  standard  of  qualification  in  the 
law,  claim  the  right  to  examine  and  license  teachers  employed  therein.  ' '  In  some 
cities  even  State  certificates  and  normal-school  diplomas  are  not  accepted.  This 
action  can  not  be  justified."  (Forty-third  Annual  Report  State  Sai)erintendent 
New  York,  year  ending  July  81, 1896,  pp.  xx-xxii.) 

The  (elected)  school  commissioner  in  each  commissioner  district  (from  one  to 
three  districts  in  a  county) ,  upon  examination  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  State  snperintendent,  issues  certificates  of  qualification. 

All  candidates  must  be  18  years  of  age. 

The  temperance  examination  is  universally  obligatory. 

The  State  superintendent,  on  cause  shown  to  his  satisfaction,  may  annul  any 
certificate  or  normal  diploma  and  may  reconsider  and  reverse  his  action. 

The  district  commissioner,  on  examination  of  charges,  with  opportunity  afforded 
the  teacher  for  defense,  may  annul  any  certificate  and  declare  the  holder  unfit  to 
teach  if  charges  are  sustained. 

From  January  1, 1897,  it  has  been  required  that  any  person  to  be  licensed  to 
teach  primary  and  grammar  schools  in  any  city  authorized  to  employ  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  have  three  years'  e^>erience  or  have  g^duated  from  a 
three  years'  course  in  a  high  school  or  academy  or  equal  institution  approved  by 
the  State  superintendent,  and  also  have  graduated  from  a  school  or  class  for  pro- 
fessional training  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks,  in  lieu  of  which  may  be 
accepted  a  State  normal  diploma  or  a  State  certificate,  obtained  on  examination. 

The  board  ot  education  of  any  city,  except  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  any 
village  with  a  superintendent,  is  authorized  to  maintain  a  normal  school  or  class 
not  less  than  thirty -eight  weeks  In  any  school  year. 

Boards  of  education  ia  (uties  of  tbe  first  and  second  class,  through  a  board  of 
examiners,  are  autboriaed  to  issue  local  high-sohocd,  graBumar,  and  prim^u^  cer- 
tificates, valid  oae  year  and  renewable;  temporary  OMtificates,  valid  to  next  reg- 
ular examination,  not  renewable;   special  certificates  for  special  branches,  all 

revocable  for  causes  named  in  previous  cases. 
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North  Carouna,  1897.— The  State  board  of  examiners— consisting  of  the  State 
saperintendent  as  chairman  and  three  professional  teachers  appoint«d  by  the 
State  board  of  edacation— has  i>ower  to  grant  first-grade  life  certificates.  The 
board  furnishes  the  questions  to  coanty  sapervisors  for  candidates  and  grades  the 
■  answers.  Prereqnisite  to  examination  is  a  fee  of  $5  for  the  general  school  fand 
of  the  county.  To  be  kept  valid  the  certificate  mtist  be  renewed  every  five  years 
upon  an  affidavit  of  having  taught  since  the  last  renewal.  No  fee  is  required  for 
renewal. 

The  graduates  of  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  degree  of 
licentiate  of  instruction  or  higher,  are  recognized  as  certified  for  life  as  teachers 
in  any  and  all  public  schools. 

Certificates  are  revocable  for  cause.  A  county  board  of  education — consisting 
of  three  men  of  good  business  qualifications,  known  to  be  in  favor  of  public  edu- 
cation, elected  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners— with  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court  and  the  register  of  deeds  elects  a  county  supervisor  of  schools,  a 
practical  teacher  or  with  at  least  one  year's  experience. 

The  supervisor  examines  teachers  on  prepayment  of  a  fee  of  $1  for  regular  quar- 
terly days  and  $1.50  for  any  other  day,  paid  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the 
county.     The  subjects  are  the  common  English  branches  and  temperance. 

No  certificate  is  to  be  issued  to  an  applicant  making  less  than  50  per  cent  in  any 
one  branch. 

A  general  average  of  90  per  cent  and  over  entitles  the  applicant  to  a  first-grade 
certificate;  a  general  average  of  80  to  90  per  cent,  to  a  second  grade. 

Certificates  are  valid  for  one  year. 

North  Dakota,  1896. — The  (elected)  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
holder  of  a  State  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  issued  in  some  State,  or  a  graduate 
of  a  reputable  university,  college,  or  normal  school  prepares  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
pared all  questions  for  examination  of  teachers,  county  and  State,  and  prescribes 
the  scale  of  marking.  He  may  issue  a  State  certificate  valid  for  life,  known  as  a 
professional  certificate,  on  examination,  to  a  candidate  of  five  years'  experience, 
or  to  a  graduate  of  the  four  years'  normal  college  course  in  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  with  three  years'  experience,  without  examination. 

If  the  holder  of  a  professional  certificate  ceases  for  the  space  of  three  years  to 
be  engaged  in  active  educational  work  he  is  liable  to  reexamination  and  to  can- 
cellation of  his  certificate  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent. 

The  State  saperintendent  may  issue,  with  or  without  examination  in  his  discre- 
tion, to  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  in  the  State  or  elsewhere  with  two  years' 
experience,  a  normal  certificate  valid  throughout  the  State  for  five  years.  A  grad- 
uate of  the  four  years'  normal  course  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota  with  one 
year's  experience  may  receive  this  diploma  without  examination. 

Fee  for  above  certificates,  $5,  to  be  used  for  teachers'  reading  circles. 

The  (elected)  county  superintendent  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First, 
age  required,  30  years,  experience,  twelve  months;  examination,  same  as  second, 
and  physical  geography,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  geometry, 
algebra;  valid  three  years.  Second,  age  required,  18  years;  examination,  same  as 
third,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  valid  two  years.  Third,  age  required, 
18  years;  examination,  common  English  branches,  temperance. 

Fee,  $1,  for  county  institutes. 

All  certificates  are  revocable  for  cause,  generally  with  opportunity  for  defense. 
Bevocation  is  mandatory  for  neglect  to  teach  the  temperance  lessons. 

Ohio,  1897.— A  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  five  competent  x>ersons 
appointed  by  the  (elected)  State  commissioner,  upon  examination  and  profes- 
sional experience,  issues  three  grades  of  life  certificates  for  different  grades  of 
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schools  according  to  branches  tanght  therein,  valid  without  other  examination 
thronghont  the  State.    Fee,  $5. 

In  each  connty  the  probate  judge  appoints  a  board  of  three  examiners,  including 
two  teachers,  using  in  their  option  questions  prepared  by  the  State  commissioner 
and  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  examiners.  This  board  issues  certificates 
valid  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  the  county  outside  city  and  village  districts 
that  have  boards  of  examiners;  also  certificates  valid  five  years,  renewable  upon 
examination  and  threa  years'  recent  experience;  also  special  certificates  for  spe- 
cialstudies  andfor  primary  departments.  Temperanceexaminationsareuniformly 
required.    Fee,  50  cents. 

All  certificates  are  revocable  for  good  cause.  Revocation  is  mandatory  for 
willfully  refusing  or  neglecting  to  teach  the  temperance  lessons. 

Oklahoma,  1897.— A  Territorial  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  Territorial 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  (appointed  by  the  governor,  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Territorial  council) ,  president  of  the  Territorial  normal  school, 
president  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  one  connty  superintendent,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  issues  Territorial  certificates  and  diplomas  and  prepares  questions 
for  county  and  city  examinations. 

In  each  county  is  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  two 
competent  persons,  holders  of  first-grade  certificates.  Territorial  certificates,  or 
graduates  of  some  State  university,  normal  school,  or  agricultural  college,  appointed 
by  the  connty  commissioners  on  nomination  of  the  superintendent. 

Connty  certificates  are  of  three  grades:  First,  age  required,  20  years;  experience, 
twelve  months;  examination,  same  as  second,  and  bookkeeping,  natural  philoso- 
phy; general  average,  90  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch,  TO;  valid  three  years. 
Second,  age  required,  18  years;  examination,  same  as  third,  and  civil  government; 
general  average,  80  per  cent;  minimnm,  60;  valid  two  years.  Third,  age  required, 
16  years;  examination,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  compo- 
sition, geography,  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching;  general  average,  70  per  cent;  minimum  50;  valid  one 
year. 

Also,  temporary  certificates,  valid  till  next  regular  examination  in  a  designated 
"district,  only  once  to  the  same  person. 

Fee,  $1,  for  institute  fund. 

Revocable  for  cause. 

Oregon,  1893.— A  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  (elected)  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  examination, 
grants: 

Life  diplomas,  valid  in  any  public  school;  fee,  $10. 

State  diplomas,  valid,  as  above,  for  six  years;  fee,  $6. 

State  certificates:  First  grade,  valid,  as  above,  for  two  years;  fee,  $4.  Second 
g^ade,  valid,  as  above,  for  six  months;  fee,  $3.50.  These  are  the  equivalents  of 
county  certificates  of  like  grade,  except  in  area  of  validity. 

The  fees  constitute  a  fund  to  pay  expenses  of  professional  teachers  invited  to 
act  as  assistants  in  the  examinations. 

The  board  may  issue,  in  its  discretion,  without  examination,  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates to  persons  presenting  diplomas  and  certificates  of  like  grade  and  kind 
from  other  States. 

All  the  above  are  revocable  for  immoral  or  other  unprofessional  conduct. 

By  rules  of  the  State  board  the  requirements  are: 

For  life  diplomas,  examination  same  as  State  diplomas;  general  average,  90  per 
cent;  minimum  in  any  branch,  75. 
ED  98 iOC 
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For  State  diplomas,  examination  same  as  fint  grade  certificates,  and  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  general  history,  plane  geometry,  English  literature,  ni^ 
nral  philosophy;  general  average,  83  per  cent;  minimum,  75. 

For  first-grade  certificates,  examination  same  as  second  grade,  and  algebra, 
bookkeeping,  composition,  and  sohool  law  of  Or^on;  general  average,  86  per 
cent;  minimum,  60. 

For  second-grade  certificates,  examination  common  English  branches  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  temperance;  general  average,  75  per  cent; 
minimum,  SO. 

By  the  law  teachers  with  first-grade  county  certificates  and  three  years'  exjieri- 
ence,  fees  paid,  are  entitled  to  first-g^rade  State  certificates  without  further  exam- 
ination; those  with  State  certificates  and  four  years'  experience,  fees  paid,  and 
(county)  examination  in  bookkeeping,  composition,  and  physical  geography,  are 
entitled  to  Stats  diplooms;  those  with  State  diplomas  and  six  years'  experience, 
fees  paid,  and  (county)  examination  in  algebra,  English  literature,  State  school 
law,  and  general  history,  are  entitled  to  State  life  diplomas. 

Persons  21  years  of  age,  or,  if  females,  18  years  of  age,  at  least  one  year  in  nor- 
mal school,  having  completed  the  coarse  and  passed  examination  thereon,  with 
six  years'  experience,  and  fees  paid,  are  entitled  to  life  diplomas. 

All  graduates  of  the  State  normal  school  are  authorized  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  in  the  State. 

A  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  (elected)  county  superintendent 
and  two  competent  persons  appointed  by  him,  upon  examination  in  the  samo 
branches  as  for  State  certificates,  and  marking  on  the  certificates  the  standing  in 
each  branch,  issues  three  grades  of  certificates,  no  grade  renewable  or  to  be  issued 
to  the  same  person  twice,  valid  only  in  the  county:  First,  age  required,  18  years; 
experience,  twelve  months;  general  average  90  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch, 
70;  valid  three  years.  Second,  age  required,  17  years;  experience,  three  months; 
general  average,  80  per  cent;  minimum,  60;  valid  two  years.  Third,  general 
average,  70  per  cent;  minimum,  40;  valid  one  year.    Fee,  $1,  for  institute  fund. 

The  county  superintendent  may  issue  a  temporary  certificate,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, good  to  next  regular  examination,  not  twice  to  the  same  person,  nor  to  one 
who  failed  at  the  last  regular  examination.    Fee,  $2.50,  for  institute  fund. 

Pen.nstlvania,  1896.— The  (State)  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate)  issues  permanent  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  holding  professional  certificates,  with  applications  duly  indorsed 
by  boards  of  directors  in  whose  employ  they  have  taught  the  last  three  years,  and 
the  county  superintendent,  and  by  a  committee  of  three  practical  teachers  hold- 
ing valid  certificates,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  as  examiners,  with  or 
without  examination,  in  their  discretion,  valid  locally,  with  provision  for  valid- 
ity for  one  year  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  permanently  thereafter.  He  also, 
without  examination,  grants  permanent  State  certificates  to  graduates  of  reputa- 
ble colleges  with  courses  of  study  not  less  than  four  years,  31  years  of  age,  and 
with  three  years'  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  sni>erintcndent,  2  principals  of  nor- 
mal schools,  and  2  to  6  local  superintendents,  selected  by  the  State  superintendent, 
examines  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  normal  schools,  giving  normal  elemen- 
tary certificates  setting  forth  expressly  the  branches  in  which  each  is  found  quali- 
fied, includiDg  theory  but  not  practice  of  teaching;  also  examines  teachers  of  three 
years'  experience  in  like  manner  for  practical  teachers'  State  certificates  of  scholar- 
ship; the  certificates  valid  throughout  the  State  without  further  examination  and 
with  the  privilege  of  additional  indorsement  of  the  fact  when  an  additional  sub- 
ject has  been  passed,  including  practice  of  teaching,  after  full  graduation  and  two 
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yea»'  experienco,  becoming  a  muster's  normal  certificate,  or  tiiree  years'  experi- 
ence for  thoee  not  normal  graduates,  becoming  a  full  practical  teacher^  State 
oertificate. 

Tbe  local  snpeiintendent  most  possess  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  college,  a  State 
normal  school,  a  professional  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
State  saperintendent,  and  have  had  saccessf  nl  experience  in  teaching  within  three 
ytsars  of  his  election.  The  connty  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  school 
directors  (ct  the  towns). 

All  certificates  show  the  Inwnches  passed  and  the  proficiency  in  each.  The  tem- 
perance examination  is  obligatory  for  all  certificates,  and  any  school  committees 
or  boards  of  oontnd  failing  to  provide  for  instruction  in  temperance  for  ^1  pupils 
in  all  departments  of  puUic  schools  and  for  inslitations  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  money  from  the  Commonweami  f<^eit  their  share  of  the  State  appropriations. 

Local  superintendents  issue  two  grades  of  o^iiflcates:  Professional,  to  those 
with  thorough  knowledge  and  successful  exporicmce;  yalid  one  year  after  the  term 
of  tiie  superintendent  issuing  it,  and  renewable  without  examination.  Provi- 
sional, to  those  with  fair  knowledge  of  the  (elementary)  branches  and  theory  and 
practica  of  teaching,  or  to  those  with  thorough  knowledge  but  little  or  no  experi- 
ence; valid  one  year. 

Certificates  axe  revocable  on  ten  days'  notice.  "  The  words  of  the  law,  taken  lit- 
erally, confer  the  arbitrary  power  without  reaeon  assigned  or  hearing.  But  no 
X)er8on  fit  for  that  responsible  offioe  [coanty  superintendent]  will  attempt  to 
exercise  it  in  such  manner." ' 

Bhode  IsliANd,  1898.— No  ]>er8on  shall  be  emplDifed  to  teach,  as  principal  or 
assistant,  in  any  scbool  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money  unless  such 
person  shall  have  a  certificate  of  qualification  issued  by  or  under  authority  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  hold  or  cause  to  be  held  in  such  places  in 
different  xwrts  of  the  State,  and  at  such  times  as  they  may  determine,  examina- 
tions for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public  scfaot^  of  this  State,  and  said  board 
of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  cratificates  of  qualification,  which  shall 
be  valid  throughout  the  State  for  the  grade  and  time  specified  therein. 

Said  board  of  education  may  at  any  time  annul,  for  cause,  any  certificate  issued 
by  them  after  due  notice  to  the  holder  thereof,  and  an  o^qwrtunity  for  a  hearing, 
if  desired. 

Said  State  board  of  education  may,  in  their  discretion,  issue  certificates  of  qual- 
ification, without  examination,  to  persons  who  have  taught  in  tbe  public  schocds  in 
this  State  for  three  or  UMre  years  nx>on  tb«r  filing  with  said  board  a  written  appli- 
cation  ai^roved  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  where  tbe  applicant  shall 
have  taught  the  greater  jiart  of  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
application. 

South  Cakolina,  1898.— The  State  board  of  education— consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, (elected)  State  superintendent  of  education,  and  seven  persons,  one  from 
each  Congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  governor — prescribea  rules  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  grants  State  certificates,  and  revokes  them  for  immoral 
or  unprofessional  conduct,  profanity,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  Memminger  Normal  School,  Charleston,  are  not  required  to  have 
certificates  except  as  required  by  the  board  for  the  city  of  Charleston. 

A  connty  board— consisting  of  the  sux>erintendent  (elected)  of  education  and  two 
other  persons,  apxxnnted  by  the  State  board  and  qualified  to  hold  first-grade  cer- 
tificates— examines  teachers  and  gives  certificates  under  regulations  of  the  State 


>  Common-Bchool  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  decisions  of  the  State  snperintendent,  M6,  No.  l^k 
p.  248. 
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board.  A  fnll  diploma  from  any  chartered  college  or  tmiversity  in  the  State,  or 
the  Memminger  Normal  School  exempts  from  examination  aa  to  qoalification. 

By  the  i-nles  of  the  State  board,  teachers'  State  certificates  are  issued  to  can- 
didates 20  years  of  age  who  pass  satisfactory  written  examination  or  present 
fall  diplomas  from  some  college  or  university  of  standing  satisfactory  to  the  board; 
valid  throughout  the  State  for  two  years;  renewable.  Applicants  before  county 
boards  are  examined  in  common  English  branches,  history  of  South  Carolina, 
temperance,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  elementary  algebra,  drawing,  English 
literature,  and  vocal  music,  with  questions  furnished  by  the  State  board. 

There  are  two  gn^ades  of  teachers'  county  certificates.  First,  general  average,  80 
per  cent;  minimum  on  any  branch,  50.  Second,  Class  A— average  80,  minimum  50; 
Class  B— average  70,  minimum  40.  Candidates  must  be  18  years  of  age.  Certifi- 
cates are  valid  two  years.  First,  renewat>le;  second,  renewable  only  when  holder 
attends  a  teachers'  institute;  B,  not  renewable. 

The  county  board  may  recognize  certificates  issued  in  other  counties.  Certifi- 
cates are  revocable  by  the  authority  issuing  them,  for  immoral  or  improper  conduct 
or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching. 

Universities  and  colleges  are  authorized  to  provide  a  course  of  study,  to  be 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  on  completion  of  which  the  degree  of 
Licentiate  of  Instruction  is  to  be  given  the  student,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
diploma  for  this  degree  to  a  county  board  of  education  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a 
first-grade  teachers'  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

SotTTH  Dakota,  1893.— The  State  superintendent  prepares  all  questions  for  ex- 
amination of  teachers  by  county  superintendents,  and  has  power  to  grant  State 
certificates  and  State  diplomas,  with  examinations  at  least  twice  each  year. 

A  State  diploma  is  valid  for  life. 

Candidates  most  have  ten  years'  experience;  present  the  diplomas  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  they  are  graduates  or  be  examined  in  branches  selected  by  the  State 
superintendent;  be  examined  more  or  less  fully  in  theory  and  practice,  according 
as  they  are  or  are  not  graduates  of  reputable  normal  schools;  be  examined  in  two 
subjects,  selected  from  geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  chemistry,  zoology, 
or  geology;  also  in  two  from  English  literature,  rhetoric,  general  history,  political 
economy,  or  psyschology.  Each  writes  a  thesis  of  3,000  to  5,000  words  upon  a  topic 
in  one  of  the  branches  under  examination;  submit;  a  thesis  on  a  prefes-sional  sub- 
ject chosen  by  the  superintendent.    Fee,  $10. 

A  State  certificate  is  valid  five  years  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
including  those  in  cities  and  towns.  Candidates  must  have  three  years'  experience, 
pass  examinations  in  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  drawing,  civil  government,  general  history,  and  American  literature. 
The  judgment  as  to  English  grammar,  orthography,  and  penmanship  is  based 
upon  the  papers  submitted. 

The  diploma  of  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  entitles  the  holder  to  receive  the 
State  certificate  free  of  charge.    Usual  fee,  $o. 

The  fees  above  are  for  the  State  teachers'  reading-circle  fund. 

State  certificates  and  diplomas  are  revocable  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

County  superintendents,  after  examinations,  held  quarterly,  issue  certificates  of 
three  grades:  First,  required  age,  18  years;  examination  same  as  second  and  cur- 
rent events,  bookkeeping,  American  literature,  drawing;  valid  in  every  county; 
issued  by  the  State  superintendent  on  approval  of  the  marking  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. Second,  required  age,  17  years;  examination  same  as  third  and  civil 
government,  didactics;  valid  one  year  in  the  county.  Third,  examination,  common 
English  branches,  temperance;  valid  one  year  or  less  in  designated  schools.  Fee, 
|1;  for  county  institute  fund. 
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Revocable,  after  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  for  canses,  including  neglect  to 
attend  county  institute. 

In  cities  aud  other  independent  districts  teachers  engaged  exclusiTely  in  teach- 
ing music  or  other  specified  special  subjects  are  not  required,  to  hold  a  county 
certificate. 

Tennessee,  1893. — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction — a  person  of 
literary  aud  scientific  attainments  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — prescribes  the  mode 
of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  and  their  necessary  qualifications. 

The  county  superintendent,  of  like  qualifications  as  the  State  superintendent, 
selected  by  the  county  court,  examines  candidates  and  issues  certificates  as  indi- 
cated by  the  State  superintendent. 

The  temperance  examination,  includ  ing  the  effect  of  cigarette  smoking  on  the 
human  system,  is  obligatory. 

Diplomas  of  graduation  from  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  valid  as  State 
licenses  and  exempt  the  holders  from  farther  examination. 

Texas,  1897. — The  (elected)  State  snperintetident  of  public  instruction  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  State  board  of  examiners,  not  less  than  three  competent  teachers, 
to  servo  during  his  pleasure. 

Teachers  holding  diplomas  from  a  Texas  State  normal  school,  the  Peabody  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  North  Texas  Normal  College,  Denton,  Tex.,  or 
Coronal  Institute,  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  may  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  during 
good  behavior,  their  diplomas  ranking  as  life  certificates. 

Teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  from  a  Texas  State  normal  school  may 
teach  four  years  from  the  dates;  teachers  holding  similar  certificates  of  second 
grade  may  teach  two  years  from  dates;  teachers  holding  Texas  Summer  Normal 
School  certificates  may  teach  four  years,  exempt  from  any  examination. 

Diplomas  conferred,  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Texas  on  students  com- 
pleting some  degree  course,  and  also  the  degree  course  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
have  the  force  of  permanent  State  certificates. 

Certificates  issued  by  the  School  of  Pedagogy  to  studente  completing  the  advanced 
or  special  professional  or  graduate  course  have  the  force  of  first-grade  State  certi- 
ficates for  four  years. 

Certificates  so  issued  to  those  completing  the  junior  course  have  the  force  of  like 
certificates  for  one  year. 

Any  teacher  of  three  years'  experience  in  Texas  holding  a  diploma  of  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  letters,  or  a  higher  degree  from 
any  first-class  college  or  university  may  receive  a  permanent  State  certificate. 

All  the  above  are  good  throughout  the  State  and  during  good  behavior  where 
no  limitation  is  specified. 

A  county  superintendent  may  be  elected,  as  provided,  by  the  commissioacrs' 
court;  the  county  judge  in  a  county  without  a  superintendent  acts  as  superin- 
tendent. 

The  county  superintendent  appoints  a  county  board  of  examiners  of  three  white 
teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  to  serve  during  his  pleasure. 

Previous  to  examination  each  candidate  must  satisfy  the  county  superintendent 
that  he  can  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  sufficiently  to  use  it  easily 
in  conversation  and  in  giving  instruction,  and  pay  a  fee  of  $9,  The  candidate 
must  present  a  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  examiners. 

The  county  board  of  examiners  uses  questions  prescribed  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent, and  on  its  recommendation  the  county  superintendent  issues  certificates 
of  four  grades:  Permanent,  Experience  required,  three  years;  examination  same 
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as  first  g^ade  and  history  of  education,  general  history,  psychology,  English  and 
American  literature,  chemistry,  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  elementary 
donble-entry  bookkeeping;  general  average  83  per  cent,  minimum  on  any  subject 
50;  valid  during  good  behavior.  First,  examination  same  as  second,  and  physics, 
algebra,  elements  of  geometry,  constitntions  of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  ele- 
ments of  mental  and  moral  science;  general  average  83  per  cent,  and  minimum 
50;  valid  four  yeai-s,  but  void  if  the  holder  withdraws  two  years  or  more  from 
school  work;  with  general  average  75,  minimum  50,  valid  two  years.  Second, 
examination  same  as  third,  and  United  States  history,  elementuy  principles  of 
civil  government,  physical  geography;  with  general  average  75  pet  cent,  mini- 
mum !>0,  valid  two  years;  with  general  average  85,  minimnm  50,  valid  four  years. 
Third,  examination  common  English  branches  except  United  States  history,  Texas 
history,  elementary  physiology,  and  hygiene  and  the  laws  of  health  with  special 
reference  to  narcotics,  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching;  general  aver- 
age 70  per  cent,  minimnm  50;  valid  one  year,  in  no  case  out  of  the  county  of  issue. 

A  city  or  town  of  300  scholastic  population— that  is,  an  independent  district  with 
a  local  tax  for  education,  a  system  of  free  schools  nine  months  yearly,  and  a 
Buperintefldent— may  have  a  city  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  local 
superintendent  and  two  teachers  ap^rointed  by  him,  authorized  to  issue  certificates- 
valid  in  the  city,  bnt  rendered  valid  for  any  other  city  by  due  indorsement  of 
local  anthorities — permanent  and  temporary,  three  classes  of  each:  High  school, 
intermediate,  primary.  Teachers  of  special  branches  not  in  the  list  required  for 
State  certificates  need  no  certificates. 

There  is  provision  for  making  county  certificates  valid  throughout  the  State 
through  cooperation  of  the  county  sniterintendent,  the  State  superintendent,  and 
the  State  board  of  examiners  with  the  county  board  of  examiners,  in  which  case 
$1  of  the  fee  is  forwarded  to  the  State  superintendent.  The  balances  of  fee.i,  after 
paying  expenses  of  examination  and  any  deduction  for  transmission  to  the  State 
superintendent,  are  divided  among  the  examiners. 

Any  certificate  may  be  canceled  by  the  authority  issuing  it,  provided  the  holder 
shall  have  opportunity  to  be  heard,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  superintend- 
ent and  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

•  Utah,  1896.— The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  (elected)  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  presidents  of  the  University  of  Utah 
and  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  two  other  persons  of  large  experience  and 
eminent  professional  standing,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  issues  diplomas  of  two  grades:  State  high  school.  State  grammar; 
also  State  grammar  certificates  valid  in  any  county,  city,  town,  or  school  district. 
The  high-school  grade  State  diploma  is  valid  for  any  department;  the  grammar 
grade  and  the  State  certificate  are  valid  in  grammar  and  primary  departments; 
diplomas,  for  life;  certificates,  for  five  years.  All  candidates  must  be  20  years  of 
age  with  two  years'  experience  in  the  State.  They  are  required  to  show  by 
examination  or  other  evidence  high  scholarship  in  common  English  branches, 
political  and  physical  geography,  physiology,  algebra,  physics,  rhetoric,  drawing, 
plane  geometry,  botany,  English  literature,  general  history,  civil  government, 
history  and  science  of  education,  psychology.  The  grammar-grade  candidates  are 
also  tested  in  nature  studies;  the  high-school  grade  in  solid  geometry  and  any 
three  of  the  following:  French,  C)«rman,  Latin,  Qreek,  trigonometry,  zoology, 
biology,  mineralogy. 

Normal  certificates  and  normal  diplomas  issued  by  the  University  of  Utah  sub- 
sequent to  March  10, 1803,  have  the  validity  of  State  certificates,  and  the  holder 
after  two  years'  experience  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  a  State  diploma  of  high- 
school  grade. 

Life  diplomas  issued  in  other  States  and  shown  to  be  of  equal  rank  to  those  of 
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JJiah  may  be  giveB  f  nil  validity  'by  conatersijriifttitre  Tjy  the  State  saperintendeBt 
tinder  direction  o!  ihs  State  board,  after  two  years'  experience  in  tha  State. 

Any  professional  dipkwna  or  certificate  becomes  void  if  the  holder  allows  «  space 
of  five  years  to  elapse  without  following  some  edncaitional  pursnit. 

The  expense  of  State  examinations  is  paid  ont  of  the  State  school  fund. 

The  State  board  is  required  torevofee,  for  immoral  or  unprofessioaal  conduct  or 
evident  aafitness  for  teaching.  State  diplomas  and  State  certificates. 

Vermont,  1893.— The  superintendent  of  education  (elected  by  the  general 
assembly),  and  the  governor  appoint  one  man  in  each  county  as  examiner  of 
teachers.  The  superintendent  prepares  the  questions  and  prescribes  rules  for 
examinations. 

A  graduate  from  the  higher  course  of  a  normal  school  in  the  State  has  a  diploma 
valid  as  a  State  license  for  ten  years.  By  concurrent  action  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent and  the  examiner  for  the  county  vrhere  the  holder  last  taught,  he  may 
receive  without  examination  a  certificate  valid  till  revoked  by  like  authority. 

A  person  who  has  held  examiner's  certificate  of  the  first  grade  for  ten  succeesive 
years,  and  has  had  in  that  time  two  hundred  weeks'  experience,  may  be  granted  a 
certificate  as  above. 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  lower  course  of  a  normal  school  in  the  State 
is  a  valid  State  license  for  five  years. 

The  county  examiners  issue,  upon  examination,  certificates  of  three  grades:  First, 
experience  required,  forty  weeks;  valid  five  years.  Second,  experience  twelve 
weeks;  valid  two  years.  Third,  may  be  limited  to  a  school;  valid  for  a  specified 
time  not  exceeding  one  year;  not  issued  a  second  time  to  one  of  twenty-four  weeks' 
experience. 

An  examiner  may  issue  certificates,  valid  in  his  oonnty,  to  those  holding  diplo- 
mas of  the  highest  coarse  in  normal  schools  of  other  States. 

Certificates  held  by  teacbera  continuously  employed  in  union  and  grade<l  schools 
are  valid  while  the  teachers  continue  in  the  same. 

A  graduate  of  any  college  approved  by  the  State  superintendent,  with  twenty- 
four  weeks'  experience  in  public  schools  of  the  State,  may  receive  from  the  exam- 
iner of  the  county  where  he  last  taught,  without  examination,  a  certificate  of  the 
first  grade. 

Town  superintendents  may  issue  permits  to  teach  particular  schools,  valid  one 
term,  not  renewable  more  than  three  times. 

ViROiNiA,  1893. — The  State  board  of  education — consisting  of  the  governor,  the 
BnpeTint«adent  of  public  instruction  (elected  by  the  general  assembly),  and  ttxe 
attorney-general— appoints  and  removes  county  and  city  saperintendents,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  senate. 

The  superintendent  of  puUic  instructicm  issues  two  grades  of  State  certificates: 

Life  diplomas:  Experience  required,  two  years;  examination  the  same  as  for 
first-class  county  cwtificates,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  State  supnintendent 
may  direct. 

Professional:  FiTamiwation  aod  ezpeiieaoe  as  life  diplomas;  valid  seven  years. 

If  the  holder  of  » life  diidccoa  ceases  for  a  epace  of  three  years  to  be  engaged  in 
active  edncatianal  work  be  is  liable  to  reexamination  and  cancellation  of  his  cer- 
tificate. The  State  certifioates  are  valid  in  every  city  and  every  county  without 
further  examination. 

All  certificates  are  revocaUe  for  good  cause. 

County  and  city  superintendents  issue  certificates  stating  the  brimches  upon 
which  the  holders  have  been  examined,  and  of  three  grades:  First,  age  requiwd, 
20  years;  experience,  ten  months;  examination  same  as  tliird,  and  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching;  valid  three  years,  and,  by  indorsement  of  the  local  superintendent 
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in  any  county  or  city,  renewable  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  yeart!.  Second, 
age  required,  18  -years;  examination  same  as  first;  valid  two  years  in  the  city  or 
county  where  issued.  Third,  age  required,  18  years;  examination,  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  with  physiology  and  hygiene;  valid  one  year  where  issued. 

In  Virginia  cities  are  not  parts  of  counties;  their  residents  pay  no  county  taxes 
on  property  lying  in  the  cities,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  State  cities  are  like 
coanties,  except  in  particulars  specifically  stated  in  individual  chartets. 

Washinqtox,  1893.— The  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  (elected) 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  four  suitable  persons,  two  at  least 
from  those  teaching  in  the  common  schools,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  sits  as  a  board  of  examination,  and  also 
prepares  a  uniform  series  of  questions  for  county  boards  of  examiners. 

The  State  board, issues  certificates  of  two  forms,  revocable  for  cause  deemed 
sufficient  by  the  board. 

Life  diplomas. — Experience  requlreJ,  ten  years,  one  year  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State;  examination,  as  for  State  certificates;  valid  in  any  common  school. 

State  certificates. — Exiwrience  required,  twenty-seven  months,  nine  in  public 
schools  of  the  State;  examination,  same  as  first-grade  county  certificates  and 
X)edagogy,  plane  geometry,  geology,  natural  history,  civil  government,  psychology, 
bookkeeping,  composition,  English  literature,  and  general  history,  or  file  a  certi-' 
fied'Copy  of  a  diploma  from  some  State  noi-mal  school,  or  of  a  State  or  Territorial 
certificate  from  any  State  or  Territory,  based  on  requirements  not  less  than  those 
of  Washington;  valid  five  years  in  any  common  school;  renewable  without 
examination. 

A  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  and  two  persons 
ho'ding  the  highest  grade  certificate  in  the  county  appointed  by  him,  under  rules, 
and  only  with  questions  prescribed  by  the  State  board,  issues  certificates  of  three 
grades  to  candidates  17  years  of  age  who  have  attended  a  teachers'  institute: 
First,  experience  required,  one  school  yeai  of  nine  months;  examination,  same  as 
°  third,  and  natural  philosophy,  English  literature,  algebra;  valid  five  years.  Sec- 
ond, examination,  same  as  third;  valid  two  years.  Third,  examination,  common 
English  branches,  physiology  and  hygiene,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
school  law  and  constitution  of  Washington,  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

In  their  discretion,  without  examination,  the  board  may  issue  certificates  to 
graduates  of  the  normal  department  of  the  State  University,  of  any  State  normal 
school,  or  to  holders  of  State  certificates,  or  life  diplomas  of  any  State  or  Territory. 

The  county  superintendent,  in  certain  cases  of  necessity,  issues  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate, valid  till  the  next  regular  examination,  to  a  teacher  holding  an  equal 
certificate  from  any  other  county  or  State,  any  normal  school,  or  the  normal 
department  of  the  State  University. 

All  certificat«s  are  revocable  for  cause,  including  neglect  to  attend  the  annual 
county  institute. 

West  Virginia,  1893. — A  State  board  of  examiners  of  four  competent  persons, 
one  from  each  Congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  (elected)  State  superin- 
tendent, a  person  "of  literary  acquirements  and  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
teaching,"  may  issue:  First-class  certificatec,  valid  twelve  years,  renewable  with- 
out examination  to  those  who  have  taught  eight  of  the  twelve  years.  Second  class, 
examination  requirements  as  for  county  Certificates  and  at  least  four  other  branches 
determined  by  the  board;  issued  on  application  to  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
School  and  the  State  University  after  three  years'  teaching  experience  under  a 
No.  1  county  certificate. 

Teachers  who  have  taught  four  years  under  second-class  certificates  are  entitled 
to  receive,  without  examination,  first-class  certificates  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  class. 
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All  certificates  issaed  by  the  State  board  are  eqaivalent  to  No.  1  county  certifi- 
cates and  valid  in  any  district  in  the  State. 

Fee,  $•!.  The  board  of  examiners  is  compensated,  bat  in  no  case  beyond  the 
amount  of  fees. 

Certiiicates  are  revocable  for  cause. 

The  temperance  examination  is  universally  obligatory. 

In  every  county  is  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  two  experienced  teachers  holding  State  certificates  or  No.  1  county  cer- 
tificates, or  graduates  of  reputable  schools,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  and 
confirmed  in  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  district  boards  of  education; 
comi>en8ated  ($S  per  day)  from  fees  of  applicants  ($1  each) ,  not  to  exceed  the 
fees. 

No  applicant  is  to  be  examined  unless  16  years  of  age. 

No  diploma  or  recommendation  from  any  institution  or  its  officers  is  tc  supersede 
a  careful  examination  on  each  branch  and  the  art  of  teaching,  the  grade  in  each 
to  be  stated. 

First-grade  eertiflcates. — Examination  upon  lower  grade  branches,  with  general 
history  and  bookkeeping;  general  average,  90  per  cent;  minimum  in  any  branch, 
75;  v^id  four  years,  renewable  ouce,  in  discretion  of  board,  provided  the  holder 
has  taught  two  years  on  the  certificate. 

^Second^rode.— Examination  upon  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
free  schools,  with  civil  government  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching;  general 
average,  SOpercent;  minimam,70;  valid  two  years;  reissued  only  on  reexamination. 

Third  grade. — Examination  subjects  as  above;  general  average,  7D  per  cent; 
minimum,  60;  valid  one  year;  reissued  only  on  examination,  and  not  more  than 
twice. 

Failure  to  attend  the  county  teachers'  institute,  unless  excused  by  law,  is  a  cause 
for  revoking  a  certificate. 

Wisconsin,  1893.— The  (elected)  State  superintendent  appoints  annually  a  board 
of  three  competent  persons  to  examine  candidates  for  State  certificates,  and  pre- 
scribes regulations  for  examination.  Upon  report  of  the  board  that  a  candidate 
has  the  qualifications  of  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  and  has  passed  in  mental 
philosophy,  English  literature,  and  such  other  branches  as  may  have  been  pre- 
scribed, the  superintendent  issues  an  unlimited  State  certificate,  valid,  without 
further  examination,  in  any  public  school  of  the  State. 

Upon  a  kindred  report  on  the  above  subjects  through  English  literature,  a 
limited  certificate  is  issued,  valid,  as  above,  for  five  years. 

No  fee  is  charged. 

The  normal  school  board  diplomas,  g^ranted  in  testimony  of  scholarship  and 
ability  to  teach,  and  indorsed  by  the  State  superintendent,  after  one  year's  experi- 
ence in  the  schools  of  the  State;  diplomas  of  graduates  of  the  State  University  or 
of  any  incorporated  institution  in  the  State  with  courses  of  study  equivalent  to 
the  corresponding  courses  in  the  university,  similarly  indorsed  after  sixteen 
months'  like  experience;  diplomas  of  graduates  of  the  State  University,  with 
indorsement  showing  completion  of  the  full  course  of  pedagogy,  similarly  indorsed, 
after  eight  months'  like  experience — have  the  force  of  unlimited  State  certificates. 

A  normal  certificate  of  completion  of  the  elementary  course  and  qualifications 
to  teach,  countersigned  by  the  State  superintendent,  has  the  force  of  a  limited 
State  certificate. 

The  State  certificates  are  subject  to  be  annulled  by  the  State  superintendent 
after  the  accused  have  written  copies  of  charges  and  opportunity  for  defense. 

The  county  superintendent  issues  certificates  of  three  grades:  First,  examination 
same  as  second, and  higher  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  geometry;  valid  four  years, 
but  may  be  limited  to  one  year.  Second,  examination  same  as  third,  and  gram- 
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miriiioal  analysis,  physical  geography,  elementary  algebra;  valid  two  yeara.  TVard, 
examination,  common  English  branches,  cosstitotions  of  the  United  States  aiid 
Wisoonsin,  temperance,  theory  and  art  of  teatdiing;  valid  not  more  Oian  one  year, 
and  may  be  restricted  to  a  town  or  a  Bchool. 

Graduates  of  free  high  schools  with  diplomas  showing  their  standing  in  each 
branch  of  study,  a  first-^clara  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the  cotmty  of 
residence  or  gradnatian,  and  cme  year's  experience  may  have  fonr  yean'  validity 
given  to  the  certificate  in  any  oomnty  by  the  oountersignature  of  the  eaperin- 
tendcnt  thereof. 

The  connty  snperintendent  may  annnl  certificates  after  at  least  ten  days'  written 
notice,  inclniding  statement  of  cbaxges  and  opportunity  for  defense. 

Wyoming,  1893.— The  (elected)  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction  has  power 
to  grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers  of  proper  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  in  any  public  school  and  to  regulate  the  grade  of  county  certificates. 

County  superintendents  are  authorized  to  g^rant  certificates  to  persons  of  the 
requisite  ability  and  qualifications  for  two  years  or  during  their  terms  of  efSoe,  or 
may  renew  a  certificate  previously  given  without  reesamination. 

Oertain  pecnliaritaes  are  recapitulated  below  without  comment  on  their  value: 
A  careful  reading  wUl  show  where  the  temperimce  examination  is  obligatory. 

The  eif&Bct  of  cigarettes  is  flpeoifically  a'«nbject  of  examination  in  Tennessee,  and 

that  of  tobacco  in  Texas. 

Licenses  are  invalid  after  an  interval  not  spent  in  sohool  werk: 

In  the  Distriot  of  Columbia,  after  an  interval  of  one  year  ont  of  service  of  the 
board,  nnless  under  leave  of  absence. 

In  Indiana,  a  permanent  connty  certificate  after  failing  to  teach  a  fall  edhool 
year  iu  any  year. 

In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Virginia,  life  license  after  three  years. 

In  Eentocky,  life  license  after  two  years. 

In  Texas,  permanent  county  certificates  after  three  years;  ^irst  grade,  after  two 
years. 

In  Utah,  life  license  after  five  years. 

In  Arkemsas  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  is  a  prerequiaite  for  a  license. 

In  Arkansas,  one  of  the  States  where  all  rural  land  titles  are  in  terms  of  the 
national  survey,  ability  to  read  the  land  descriptions  according  to  that  survey  is  a 
subject  of  examination,  and  a  teacher  falling  to  teach  the  same  is  under  penalty 
of  revocation  of  his  license. 

Failure  to  teach  the  temperance  lessons  is  speoifically  pimiBhable: 

In  Colorado  by  removal  from  office  of  any  officer  or  teacher  under  wiiose  juris- 
diotion  it  occurs. 

Ill  Iowa  by  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  teacher  and  'debarmeiat  from  teach- 
ing for  one  year. 

In  North  Dakota  And  in  Ohio  by  rerocation  of  Uoense. 

In  Pennsylvaaiia  any  school  committee  or  board  of  control  for  amy  icBtitntion 
wholly  or  in  part  maintoiiied  by  public  funds  forfeits  its  flhare  of  Mppiropriations 
from  the  Oommonwealth. 

In  New  Hamjwhire  primary  schools  are  exempt  from  the  obligatory  temperance 
lessons. 

The  toiwn  oomaiittee  in  Connecticnt,  Maine,  Massaohnsetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
abire  Bctiafies  itself  of  the  qinlificatione  of  teacbers,  acceptaag,  in  its  option,  Stste 
ceoftificstes  or  normal  di|>lomaB  in  lien  of  examination. 
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In  Illinois  the  law  requires  districts  of  a  thousand  popalation  to  hold  supple- 
mental examinations,  bnt  there  is  no  penalty  for  f  ailnre,  and  in  practice  the  county 
or  the  State  certificate,  necessary  for  drawing  public  money,  is  accepted  as 
adequate. 

In  Michigan  the  fee  for  county  examinations  of  women  is  one-half  as  much  as 
that  for  men. 

In  Oregon  the  fee  for  temporary  emergency  certificates  is  two  and  one-half  times 
that  of  regular  public  examinations. 

In  Mississippi  the  county  superintendent  has  the  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  for  inquiry  or  trial. 

In  Missouri  charges  against  teachers  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  accuser. 

In  New  York  the  authorization  of  normal  classes  in  all  cities  employing  super- 
intendents and  the  requirements  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  such  schools 
deserve  close  attention  as  bringing  all  schools  of  the  considerable  towns  or  cities 
of  the  State  under  the  influence  of  a  plan  not  before  of  more  than  a  temporary  or 
local  operation  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVl. 
CURRENT  QUESTIONS. 

Contents. — Coeducation— Higher  commercial  educatioD  in  Europe — Compulsory  attendance— 
The  conveyance  of  children  to  school— Corporal  punishment — Foreigners  in  unirersities  of 
Enroiw— Snperintendents  and  teachers' salaries— Sunday -school  statistics— Supplementary  and 
industrial  education  in  Qermany— Teachers'  psnsions  and  mutual  aid  societies— Temperance 
instruction. 

'COEDUCATION. 

Coedncatioa,  or  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes,  is  the  general 
practice  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Exceptions  to  this  rale 
are  fonnd  in  a  few  cities— less,  apparently,  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
In  the  majority  of  these  cities  the  separation  of  boys  and  girls  has  arisen  from  the 
position  or  original  arrangement  of  buildings,  and  is  likely  to  be  discontinued 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  Of  the  50  principal  cities  enumerated  bv  the 
census  of  1890,  4 — namely,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Providence,  ft.  I., 
and  Atlanta.  Ga.— report  separation  ^f  the  sexes  in  the  high  schools  only;  2  cities 
of  this  class— San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. — reported,  in  1893,  sepa- 
ration in  all  grades  above  the  primary.  In  0  cities — New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Louisville,  Ky.— 
both  separate  and  mixed  classes  are  found  in  all  grades.  Five  cities  of  the  second 
class  having  a  population  of  8, (WO  or  mora  report  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the 
high  schools,  and  10  cities  of  the  same  group  separate  classes  in  other  grades.  Of 
cities  whose  population  is  less  than  8.000,  9  report  separate  classes  for  boys  and 
girls  in  some  grades. 

Coeducation  is  the  policy  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  private 
schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau  and  in  65  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  haa 
opened  its  classes  to  women,  and  the  Univei-sity  of  North  Carolina  has  admitted 
women  to  its  graduate  courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  men.  Women  are  now 
admitted  to  all  the  higher  courses  of  this  university,  and  maj'  be  enrolled  in  the 
regrnlar  junior  and  senior  classes  as  candidates  for  undergraduate  degrees. 

Foreign  countries. — In  England  Go  per  cent  of  the  departments  into  which  the 
elementary  schools  are  divided  have  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes;  in  Scot- 
land, 07  per  cent.  Statistics  for  Ireland  show  that  51  per  cent  of  the  national 
schools  have  a  mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls. 

Separate  education  is  the  general  policy  in  English  schools  of  secondary  grade, 
and  where  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  same  school  it  is  generally  to  separate 
departments.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  royal  commission  on  secondary  education 
advocate  the  extension  of  the  coeducational  policy,  and  since  the  publication  of 
their  report  experiments  in  this  direction  have  noticeably  increased. 

In  the  British  colonies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  both  mixed  and  separate 
schools  are  found.  In  Ontario  all  the  schools  are  mixed.  In  Quebec  the  schools 
for  English  children  are,  as  a  rule,  mixed,  but  in  those  for  the  French  the  sexes 
are  separated.  In  the  Australasian  colonies  the  tendency  to  separate  departments 
for  boys  and  girls  is  noticeable  in  cities.  In  Uape  Colony,  while  nearly  all  schools 
are  mixed,  separate  schools  for  girls  are  encouraged. 

In  France  custom  and  sentiment  favor  the  separate  education  of  boys  and  girls 
and  the  law  requires  every  commune  having  above  500  inhabitants  to  establish  a 
separate  school  for  girls  unless  specially  authorized  to  substitute  therefor  a  mi.'ied 
Bctiool.  The  attendance  upon  mixed  schools  slightly  increa.sed  during  the  last 
decade,  but  not  enough  to  indicate  any  decided  change  of  sentiment  in  this  re.spect. 
The  mixed  schools  are  seldom  found  in  cities. 

The  department  of  the  Seine,  which  is  occupied  by  Paris  and  its.  environs, 
reported  m  1891-93  for  public  schools  only  0.3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
mixed  schools  and  for  private  schools  0.3  per  cent. 
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In  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  separate  education  U  the  universal 
rule. 

Genwany.— Separate  education  is  the  preferred  policy  in  the  Oerman  States,  bat 
is  not  practicable  in  the  rural  primary  schools.  According  to  statistics  of  1891, 
in  Prussia  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  common  schools  were  in  mixed  classes, 
but  in  the  cities  the  proportion  was  only  three-tenths.  In  Saxony  only  the  two 
lowest  classes  are  mixed,  so  that  separation  occurs  generally  at  the  tenth  year  of 
age— always  by  the  twelfth. 

Other  continental  cotmtries, — ^milar  ooaditions  prevail  in  the  remaining  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  tendency  toward  separation  being  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  Catholic  countries.  In  Italy  the  law  calls  for  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  if  they  attend  at  the  same  building  it  must  be  in  separate  departments, 
each  provided  with  its  own  entrance  door.  The  lowest  classes,  however,  may  be, 
and  often  are,  mixed. 

In  Norway,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Denmark,  girls  are  securing  admission  toseo- 
ondary  schools  formerly  reserved  for  boys. 

The  South  American  republics  follow  tneprecedent  of  the  Latin  States  of  Europe. 
Brazil,  like  Italy,  requires  separate  schools  for  the  two  sexes.  In  1888  the  experi- 
ment of  admitting  boys  and  girls  to  the  same  class  rooms  was  made  in  a  few 
schools,  but  tbe^  were  seated  in  different  rooms  outside  of  recitation  hours. 

Coeducation  m  the  universities  of  Eurojje.—The  adverse  vote  of  the  senate  of 
Cambridge  University  upon  the  proposition  to  admit  women  to  the  university 
degrees  fixes  for  the  present  the  status  of  women  with  respect  to  the  two  great 
Bli^lish  universities.  The  vote,  which  was  taken  May31,lti97,  stood  1,707 against 
to  661  for  the  resolution. 

The  university  colleges  established  in  England  since  1866  are  open  to  men  and 
women.  By  the  "universities  act"  of  1889  the  Scotch  univeriitiee  were  author- 
ized to  open  their  doors  to  women,  Eklinburgh  admits  them  to  the  classes  with 
men.  Qlasgow  has  affiliated  Queen  Margaret  College  for  women,  and  mot« 
recently  (189o)  opened  alllectnres  intiiefacal^of  artstowomen.  The  University 
College  of  Dundee,  affiliated  to  St.  Andrews,  is  coeducational 

In  France  women  have  never  been  legallv  deprived  of  university  privileges,  and 
since  1863,  when  the  first  woman  was  enrolled  in  the  Paris  faculties,  the  number 
of  women  matriculates  has  been  gradually  increa.sing. 

The  universities  and  secondary  schools  of  Italy  admit  students  of  both  sexes  to 
the  same  class,  a  policv  at  variance  with  that  pursued  in  the  elementary  schoola. 

Women  have  recently  been  admitted  to  courses  in  the  universities  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  special  authorization  being  required  in  each  individual 
case. 

The  University  of  Athens  was  open  to  women  in  1890. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  very  gjeat  prog:ress  the  natural  sciences,  technology,  and  transportation 
have  made  in  recent  years  has  given  to  the  commercial  profession  an  importance 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  in  former  years.  More  than  ever  before  has  it  become 
the  merchant's  duty  to  act  as  middleman  between  producer  and  consumer.  In 
ever  widening  circles  he  has  to  bring  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  to 
their  proper  markets.  By  means  of  increased  taxation  to  which  commercial  enter- 
prises are  subject  they  support  ever  more  strongly  the  State  in  the  discharge  of 
its  civilizing  efforts.  Direct  exchange  between  producer  and  consumer  has  almost 
wholly  ceased,  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  devoted  to  commercial  pur- 
suits has  increased  considerably  in  every  civflized  country. 

It  seems  worthy  of  mention  that  at  present  the  governments  everywhere  in 
Europe  are  urged  strongly  by  commercial  men  to  establish  more  higher  commer- 
cial schools  ana  support  them  exclusively  from  state  funds.  It  is  argued  that  the 
state  provides  higher  technological,  industrial,  agricultural,  forestry,  and  mining 
academies  for  leaders  in  technical  pursuits,  agriculture,  etc.,  while  for  the  mer- 
cantile branch  no  state  institution  exists.  The  merchants  feel  that  the  education 
of  their  assistants  is  not  of  such  a  high  order  as  that  of  the  members  of  other 
callings,  and  they  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  institutions  of  a  high  order.  At 
present  the  commercial  branch  is  entirely  dependent  for  the  best  preparation  of 
ita  members  upon  higher  schools  established  by  local  authority  or  private  enter- 
prise—institutions which  charge  high  tuition  fees,  hence  are  attended  by  wealthy 
young  men  only.  This  opinion  has  found  expression  in  legislatures  and  parlia- 
ments, where  it  was  urged  that  much  greater  demands  are  made  now  than 
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foniMrly,  owing  to  freer  commercial  movement  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  it 
woold  therefore  seem  wise  if  the  state  anthorities  paid  more  attention  to  proper 
preparation  of  men  who  might  become  leaders  in  commerce,  as  the  state  prepares 
leaders  in  every  other  field  of  homan  exertion. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  several  European  governments  have  of  late  years 
bestowed  mnch  attention  upon  commercial  training  of  young  men,  and  the  results 
thus  far  obtained  give  assurance  that  the  farther  development  of  schools  for  that 
purpose  will  be  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  times. 

In  Oermany  particularly  the  commercial  secondary  schools  have  developed,  wil^ 
the  aid  of  provincial  and  stato  support,  till  at  last  a  university  has  opened  its 
doors  for  higher  commercial  education.  On  February  23,  1898,  the  University  of 
Leipsio  received  an  addition  to  its  various  courses  in  the  shape  of  a  higher  com- 
mercial course.  The  particulars  may  be  found  on  page  1498  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1896-07.  Another  independent  commercial 
university  is  to  be  opened  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  still  another  at  Magdeburg. 
These  higher  seats  of  learning  are  to  be  distinguished  from  other  commercial 
schools  by  their  making  knowledge  of  commercial  practice  a  condition  of  admission 
and  confining  themselves  to  the  domain  of  commercial  sciences  exclusively.  It  is 
intended  to  require  professional  consuls  to  be  graduates  of  such  commercial 
universities  in  future.  In  Italy  the  state  subsidizes  the  higher  commercial  school 
at  Venice,  reserving  the  privil^^  of  having  its  consuls  and  consular  agents  pre- 
pared at  that  schoS.  In  Belgium  the  Gtovemment  chooses  its  consuls  from  the 
graduates  of  the  higher  commercial  schools  at  Antwerp. 

The  Department  of  Stato  has  received  the  following  from  the  Italian  embassy, 
dated  Washington,  January  2, 1809: 

"  The  international  congress  for  commercial  instruction  will  meet  at  Venice  and 
will  remain  in  session  from  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  May  next,  at  the  palace  of  the 
Ro^al  Commercial  High  School.  Its  object  will  be  to  continue  the  studies  initiated 
at  its  preceding  meetings  held  at  Bordeaux  (1885-86),  London  (1807), and  Antwerp 
(1898). 

'*  In  the  next  congress,  of  which  the  minister  of  foreim  affairs,  the  minister  of 
commerce,  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the  Kingdom  have  been  made 
honorary  presidents  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  the  most  prominent  for- 
e^er»  who  make  a  special  study  of  commercial  matters  will  take  part,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  high  repute  in  trade  and  manufactures  have  already  consented  to 
participate. 

"  It  is  now  desired  to  secure  the  adhesion  to  the  congress  of  foreign  governments 
and  the  participation  of  their  r^rssentatives,  in  order  that  the  work  <«  the  preced- 
ing meetings  may,  in  that  of  next  year,  vield  the  fmito  that  are  expected  of  it  and 
reach  those  authoritative  conclusions  which  progress  to  this  wide  ndd  requires. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  which  I  have  received  from  my  Gtovemment, 
I  have  the  honor  to  invito  the  United  States  Gtovemment  to  take  part  in  the  afore- 
sadd  congress,  and  to  send,  as  its  representatives,  such  special  delegates  as,  owing 
to  their  competency,  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  labors  of  that  body." 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  enforcement  of  compulsory  laws  is  widely  variable.  The  law  of  Ohio  is 
expressly  inoperative  where  seating  accommodations  at  school  are  inadequate,  and, 
without  formal  expression,  a  similar  condition  practically  prevails  where  popnla- 
tion  is  in  advance  of  school  accommodations.  In  general,  the  laws  are  most  fully 
enforced  in  the  older,  well-established  communities,  while  partially  settled  States, 
rapidly  growing  cities,  and  what  may  be  called  the  frontier  parte  of  old  States,  find 
occasion  for  freedom  from  rigid  rules.  Thus  in  Massachnsetto  the  four  counties 
formed  of  Cape  Cod,  the  large  coast  isUuids,  and  the  hilly  west  end  of  the  State  are 
exempt  from  the  requirement  upon  all  other  counties  to  support  county  truant 
schools,  singly  or  jointly. 

y.  Thirty  States,  one  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws  making 
attendance  at  school  obligatory  in  prescribed  conditions.  The  teble  following 
shows  the  general  outline  of  designated  ages,  time  of  required  attendance,  and 
penalties  upon  parente  or  those  in  their  stead  for  neglect.  Some  of  the  variations 
from  absolute  requiremente  are  explained  in  notes  upon  the  table;  others,  incon- 
venient for  such  brief  explanation,  are  indicated  here. 

Ages  for  attendance  under  penalty  for  failure  will  be  seen  to  vary  from  a  mini- 
mum of  7  years  to  a  maximum  of  16  years.  The  prevalent  limite  are  8  to  14  years. 
The  minimum  period  of  attendance  varies  from  eight  weeks  in  Kentucky  to  tbs 
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full  t^rm  taught  in  the  year  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  There  are  condi- 
tional requirements  involving  yearsof  aeeor  periods  atschool,  according  to  attain- 
ments or  occupation  of  the  child,  as  ezpTainea  below. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the  possible  penalties  upon  the  parent  for 
neglect  to  send  the  child  to  school  vary  from  a  minimum  of  $1  in  New  Mexico  to 
a  maximum  of  $200  for  repeated  neglect  in  Nevada. 

In  some  cases  imprisonment  is  an  alternative,  or  as  an  additional  penalty,  from 
two  days  to  three  months,  or  in  the  indefinite  form  of  committal  till  fine  is  paid. 
There  are  also  penalties  upon  parents  for  false  statements  ns  to  age  or  attendance 
of  children:  Massachusets,  as  to  a  minor  over  5  years  of  age,  not  exceeding  $50; 
Kentucky,  $5  to  $20;  Illinois,  $3  to  $20  and  costs. 

Besides  penalties  upon  the  parent,  there  are  penalties  upon  the  child  and  penal- 
ties upon  an  officer,  including,  in  certain  cases,  the  teacher.  States  are  named  so 
far  as  necessary  in  this  text,  without  tabulation  in  the  general  order  of  the  table  to 
follow. 

Ultimate  penalty  upon  a  child, — Maine,  sent  to  reform  school,  if  tO  to  15  years  of 
age;  New  Hamiwhire,  sent  to  industrial  school;  Massachusetts,  boy,  7  to  16  yean 
of  age,  to  county  truant  school,  or.  if  idle  in  public  places,  to  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys;  girl,  to  State  Industrial  School  for  Qirls,  at  cost  of  parent  or  of  county, 
as  determined  by  the  committing  magistrate;  Rhode  Island,  to  any  institution 
designated  or  jirovided  under  authority  given  town  and  city  councils;  Connecticut, 
to  local  or  State  reformatory;  New  York,  to  a  truant  school  provided  under  author- 
ity given  any  school  board,  if  guilty  of  truancy  only;  New  Jersey,  to  juvenile 
reformatory.  If  over  0  years  of  age,  reaching  also  habitual  truants  till  15  years  of 
age  if  wandering  in  public  places:  Pennsylvania,  to  local  truant  school  provided 
under  authority  given  any  school  board;  Ohio,  to  local  or  other  reformatory; 
Indiana,  to  parental  home,  provided  under  authority  given  any  school  board,  if 
under  12  years  of  age;  Michigan,  to  ungraded  school  provided  under  authority 

fiven  any  board  maintaining  graded  schools  if  ordinary  truant,  to  industrial 
ome  if  persistent  tmant;  Utah,  to  reform  school. 

Penalty  upon  neglectful  officer. — Maine,  $10  to  $50,  as  also  upon  a  town  neglect- 
ing to  elect  a  truant  officer;  Vermont,  not  exceeding  $100;  Pennsylvania,  princi- 
Sal  teacher,  $2  to  $33;  West  Virginia,  trustee  and  teacher  for  not  informing,  $5; 
Kentucky,  trustee  or  president  of  board  neglecting  to  prosecute  within  ten  days 
after  written  notice  by  a  taxpayer,  $10  to  §50;  Ohio,  officer,  teacher,  person  neglect- 
ing duty,  $2o  to  $50,  and  in  addition,  for  subsequent  oSense,  imprisonment  ten  to 
thirty  days;  Wisconsin,  director,  president  of  board,  or  truant  officer  neglecting 
to  ijrosecute  within  fifteen  days  after  written  notice  by  local  elector  or  taxpayer, 
$10  to  $20;  Minnesota,  director  or  president  of  board  neglecting  to  prosecute  within 
ten  days  after  written  notice  by  a  taxpayer,  $20  to  $50;  North  Dakota,  president 
of  board  neglecting  to  prosecute  within  fifteen  days  after  written  notice  by  a  tax- 
payer, $5  to  $20;  South  Dakota,  school  officer  failiug  in  duty,  $10  to  $20;  Kansas, 
same  as  Minnesota;  Montana,  district  clerk  failing  to  furnish  the  school  board 
with  a  list  of  all  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  school  within  twenty 
days  of  the  opening  of  each  school  term,  $5  to  $25;  trustee  neglecting  to  prosecute 
within  ten  days  of  receiving  the  lists,  $10  to  $50;  California,  clerk  of  board  failing 
to  prosecute  within  ten  days  of  written  notice  by  a  taxpayer,  §20  to  $50;  any  per- 
son failing  in  duty,  first,  $20;  subsequently,  $20  to  $50. 

While  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  excusing  children  from  attendance  for 
mental  or  physical  conditions,  certain  States  explicitly  make  compulsory  regula- 
tions for  attendance  at  special  institutions  by  those  for  whom  such  institutions 
have  been  established. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  States  require  children  to  be  instructed  without  rigid 
stress  upon  the  mode  of  instruction,  while  others  require  attendance  at  a  public 
school,  to  be  excused  only  by  local  officers. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  in  certain  States  the  provision  for  reaching  delinquents 
seems  to  reach  those  only  who  have  come  within  the  teacher's  view,  while  in  other 
States  provision  is  made  to  bring  the  name  of  every  resident  child  before  the 
authorities,  with  his  record. 

There  is  a  penalty,  not  exceeding  $50,  in  Massachusetts  upon  anyone  who 
attempts  to  induce  a  child  to  absent  himself,  or  who  harbors  or  employs  him 
while  school  is  in  session. 

The  compulsory  law  applies  to  special  classes  as  follows: 

OAio.— Children  entitled  to  attend  school  at  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  or  that  for  the  blind.  Truant  officers  report  those  8  to  18  years  of  age  to 
the  respective  probate  judges,  who  set  times  for  bearings  to  decide  upon  disposition 
of  the  cases. 
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North  Dakota. — Any  deaf  child  7  to  31  years  of  age  mnat  be  sent  to  the  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Devils  Lake  at  least  eight  months  in  each  year,  subject  to  the  same 
ezcnses  as  a  normal  child,  except  distance. 

Washiiigton. — Deaf-mnte,  blind,  or  feeble-minded  6  to  21  years  of  a?e  must  all 
be  sent  to  Washington  school  for  defective  youth  at  county  expense  when  parents 
are  unable  to  bear  expense,  under  penalty  of  $50  to  $.'00,  adjudged  by  any  justice 
of  the  peace  or  superior  court  if  failure  is  without  "  a  proper  cause." 

California. — Ail  resident  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind  0  to  21  years  of  age  must  be 
sent  to  the  State  institution  for  gratuitous  instmction  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years. 

The  requirements  are  to  attend — 

School:  Wyoming,  Washington. 

A  public  school:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  (day),  Rhode  Island 
(day),  Connecticut  (day).  New  Jersey  (day).  West  Virginia,  California. 

A  day  school  where  common  branches  are  taught  in  English:  Pennsylvania. 

Public  or  private  school:  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Utah  (in  the  dis- 
trict where  one  resides),  Minnesota  (taught  by  competent  instructor),  Kansas, 
Montana,  Colorado  (the  last  three  with  the  same  proviso  as  Minnesota). 

Public  or  private  day  or  night  school:  Kentucky. 

Public  or  private  or  parochial  school:  Ohio. 

Excuses,  to  a  deg^ree,  develop  as  defenses  upon  prosecution,  but  excuses  guard 
against  action  as  follows: 

E2xcuse  of  local  board:  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Catitornia. 

Excuse  of  superintendent,  clerk  of  board,  principal  of  public,  privat«,  or 
parochial  school:  Ohio. 

Prescribed  exemptions  are: 

Distance  from  school:  California,  1  mile;  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Colorado.  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, 2  miles;  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Utah,  2i  miles;  Idaho,  8  miles. 

For  bodily  or  mental  conditions  requiring  exemptions:  All  except  Washington, 
in  which  defective  children  must  be  sent  to  State  institutions,  and  Indiana.  North 
Dakot:i,  -Montana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  each  requiring  a  physician's 
certificate  regularly  or  at  will. 

For  other  instruction,  like  period  and  like  quality:  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  (requiring  hours,  terms,  and  studies  of  ]>ublic 
school,  no  school  acceptable  unless  open  to  usual  public  inspection  and  making 

Eublic  reports,  except  as  to  exxjenses).  New  York,  New  Jersey  (at  school  or  at 
ome  by  competent  mstructor),  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  (subject  to  such  exam- 
ination as  other  children  of  the  district).  West  Virptinia,  Ohio  (at  home  by  com- 
petent instructor),  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas  (subject  to 
examination  as  in  Kentucky),  Montana,  Colorado  (subject  to  examination  aa  in 
Kentucky),  Utah  (times  and  studies  of  public  school),  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California. 

For  instruction  at  private  school:  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  (school 
approved  by  board).  North  Dakota  (like  Rhode  Island),  South  Dakota  (like  Rhode 
Island),  Utah. 

For  instruction  at  any  other  school:  District  of  Columbia. 

For  acquirements:  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  (eight  years' work  of  common  schools  and  certificate  of  graduation 
therefrom).  Michimn,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California. 

Inability  to  send:  District  of  Columbia. 

Poverty  and  inability  to  send:  Nebraska. 

Poverty  and  lack  of  suitable  clothing:  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Montana. 

Parents  extremely  poor  or  sick:  California. 

Service  necessary  to  support  of  mother  or  invalid  father:  Utah. 

Service  necessary  to  supiwrt  of  aged  or  infirm  relative:  Illinois. 

Urgent  reasons:  Pennsylvania. 

When  attendance  would  work  great  hardship:  Wyoming. 

Decision  of  court  of  record:  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 

Decision  of  probate  jndge  on  api)eal:  Ohio. 

Clothing  is  furnished  in  case  of  poverty  to  enable  children  to  attend  school  us 
follows:  Vermont,  by  the  town;  Indiana,  by  the  county;  Colorado,  by  the  district. 

There  are  truant  officers:  Maine— one  or  more  elected  in  a  town  or  a  city;  New 
Hampshire — optional,  elected  by  school  board;  Vermont — two  in  each  town  or  city 
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appointed  by  selectme}!  or  mayor;  MasBaelmsetts— one  or  more  appointed  by  the 
school  committee  in  every  town  or  city;  Rhode  Island — one  or  more  special  oonsta- 
bles  appointed  by  each  town  council  or  board  of  aldermen;  Connecticut — polios, 
sheriffs,  and  constables,  and,  when  appointed  by  selectmen  as  speaal  ooastables, 
school  committee  and  janitors  of  school  bnildinRS;  New  York — one  or  more,  called 
attendance  <Meen,  appointed  by  school  aathorities  of  each  city  or  school  district; 
New  Jersey— in  each  city  one  or  more  detailed  by  police  anthorities,  in  each  dis- 
trict without  police  one  or  more  constables  detailea  by  school  anthoritiM;  Penn- 
sylvania—one or  more,  called  attendance  oflBcers,  employed  by  school  boistrda  in 
each  city,  at  option  in  each  borough  and  township;  Ohio— one  or  more  employed 
by  board  of  education  in  each  cit^,  in  each  other  district  a  constable  or  other  per- 
son appointed  by  board  of  edncation;  Indiana — not  exceeding  five  for  each  coanty 
appointed  for  districts  composed  of  townships  by  the  county  snperintendent.  one 
or  more  for  each  city  and  incorporated  town  ax>pointed  by  the  school  saperintend- 
ent  together  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  boord  of  charities,  and  one  member 
of  the  State  board  of  education  designated  by  that  board;  Illinois — one  <»■  piore 
am>ointed  by  each  school  board;  Michigan — similar  to  New  Jersey:  Wisconsia — 
optional,  one  or  more  appointed  in  each  city  and  district  by  the  local  school  board; 
South  Dakota— the  president  or  chairman  of  each  school  board  is  charged  with 
the  duties:  Montana — optional,  for  every  district  of  2,000  population  one  appointed 
1^  school  board;  Wyoming— sheriffs,  constables,  police  officers. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  assessor  at  the  spring  registration  of  voters  makea  a  list  of 
all  children  of  s<^k>o1  age,  which  he  gives  to  the  school  board;  the  secretary  of  the 
school  board  g^Tes  a  list  to  the  principal  teacher  of  each  school ;  the  teacher  reporUi 
monthly  the  names  of  thoee  al»ent  in  the  past  month  five  days  nnexcused. 

In  Ohio  the  principal  of  each  public,  private,  and  parochial  school  reports  in  the 
first  week  of  each'  September,  December,  February,  Apnl.  the  names,  ages,  and 
residences  of  all  pupils  in  attendance  at  their  schools  to  the  clerk  of  the  school 
board,  and  reports  cases  of  truancy  or  incorrigibility  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
occurrence  to  the  truant  oflBcer. 

In  Montana  the  district  clerk  must  furnish  the  school  board  with  a  list  of  all 
diildren  8  to  14  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  aebocA  within  twenty  days  of  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  term. 

In  Nevada  the  school  board  must  furnish  the  principal  teacher  of  each  public 
school,  by  the  first  Monday  of  each  September,  with  a  list  of  all  resident  children 
6  to  14  years  of  age,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  school  censos  marshal.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  sncceeding  school  month  the  teacher  must  report  to  the  board 
the  names  of  all  attending  dnring  the  past  month.  At  the  exjnration  of  four 
school  months  the  board  shall  make  demand  ux>on  a  delinquent  parent  for  the  pre- 
scribed penalty,  and,  in  case  of  neglect  for  five  days  to  pay  it,  to  institute  suit  for 
its  recovery. 

In  Idaho  provisions  are  like  those  jnst  cited  for  Nevada,  except  that  the  period 
before  demanding  penalty  is  three  months. 

The  actionable  offense  is  variously  defined.  In  some  States,  particularly  whers 
there  are  truant  officers,  procedure  is  peremptory  when  children  are  found  absent 
from  school  and  unemi^o^ed.  In  Connecticnt  each  week's  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law,  and  in  West  Virginia  a  failure  to  send  for  five  consecutive  days  is  a  dtetinct 
offense.  In  Nevada  npon  the  expiration  oi  four  months  without  duly  sending 
the  child  to  school  demand  is  made  upon  the  i>arent  for  the  penalty.  In  Idaho  a 
like  demand  is  made  after  three  months  of  neglect. 

CHILD-LABOR  LAWS  AND  FACTOBV  LAWS. 

Child-labor  laws  and  factory  laws,  as  variously  designated,  are  closely  related 
to  compulsory  education  laws,  and  in  general  provide  against  the  employment  of 
children  of  specified  ages  with  or  without  a  proviso  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
school  attendance. 

In  New  Hampshire  no  child  under  10  years  of  age  must  be  employed  in  a  manu- 
facturing establishment,  nor  anyone  under  16,  who  can  not  raid  and  write,  dnring 
the  time  school  is  in  session,  nor  without  a  certificate  of  attendance  in  the  past 
year  of  twelve  weeks  if  14  to  10;  of  six  months  if  12  to  14:  of  the  whole  term  if 
10  to  12  years  of  age.    Penalty  on  owner  or  a^^ent  employing,  not  exceeding  $.^ 

In  Vermont  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  in  a  mill  or  factory 
unless  with  a  certificate  from  the  teach«of  attendance  at  public  school  for  twenty 
weeks  dnring  the  preceding  year.  Nor  shall  anyone  employ  a  child  under  14 
who  can  not  read  or  write,  bnt  is  capable  of  receiving  such  instruction  during  the 
time  when  the  public  school  which  he  should  attend  is  in  session.  Penalty  on 
parent,  guardian,  or  master  violating  the  law,  $5  to  §33. 
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In  Massachnsetta  no  chfld  nnder  14  vean  of  a^  mnst  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory, workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment.  No  each  child  mnst  be  employed 
for  wages  at  any  employment  during  the  hours  of  public  school  in  the  city  or 
town,  nor  at  any  wore  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  after  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  No  child  nnder  16  most  be  employed  withont  certificate  of  agre  and 
school  attendance,  nor  any  minor  over  14,  who  can  not  read  and  write  EAg^ish, 
while  a  local  evening  school  is  maintained  unless  he  attends  the  same.  Penalties 
npon  emplojrers  and  parents  offending  or  neglecting  the  law  or  making  false 
statements,  various,  between  $5  and  $50. 

In  Rhode  Island  no  child  aniee  12  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
manufactaring,  or  mercantileestablishment.  No  child  13  to  15  years  of  age  is  to  be 
employed  as  above  or  by  any  telegraph  or  telephone  company  except  dnring  vaca- 
tions of  the  local  public  schools,  unless  dnring  the  next  preceding  twelve  months 
he  has  attended  school  eighty  fall  days  or  acquired  the  prescribed  branches  or 
heen  excused  by  the  committee  and  supplied  with  a  certificate.  Employers  or 
parents  offending  or  permitting  the  offenae  are  fined  not  exceedm^  $20. 

In  Oonneoticot  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  in  any  mechani- 
cal, mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment  No  child  nnder  U  resideot  for 
nine  months  in  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  to  labor  without  a  certificate 
of  attendance  in  the  puUic  schools  for  at  least  sixty  days  in  the  twelve  months 
preceding.  Penalty  on  employer  or  on  parent  making  false  certificate  of  age  not 
more  thaxc  $60,  Any  parent  making  false  statement  as  to  age  of  child  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $7  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

In  New  York  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ  any 
child  8  to  12  years  of  age  in  any  business  or  service  whatever  daring  any  part  of 
the  term  during  which  the  local  pnMic  schools  are  in  session,  nor  any  child  12  to 
14  withont  a  certificate  of  attendance  of  eighty  days  in  the  current  year,  under 
penalty  of  $50. 

In  New  Jersey  no  child  nnder  15  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  by  any  person, 
company,  or  corporation  to  labor  in  any  business  whatever  unless  he  has  attended 
some  puUic  day  or  night  school  or  some  well-recognized  private  school  at  least 
five  days  or  evenings  every  week  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  weeks  or  two 
terms  of  six  consecutive  weeks  each,  under  penalty,  upon  any  parent  or  other  per- 
son offending,  of  $10  to  $25,  or  imprisonment  one  to  three  months. 

In  Oliio  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  n  to  be  employed  by  any  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  during  the  school  term  and  while  the  local  public  schools 
are  in  session  without  certihcate  of  twenty  or  sixteen  weeks'  attendance  at  school 
(the  greater  number  for  town  or  city  districts)  in  the  year,  under  penalty  of  $25 
to  $50. 

In  Illinois  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  child  nndw  the  age 
of  13  years  in  any  store,  shop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  by  the 
day  or  for  any  period  of  time  greater  than  one  day  withont  a  certificate  authoriz- 
ing emplosrment  for  dei)Midence  of  an  aged  or  infirm  relative  issued  by  the  school 
board.  No  child  is  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  one's  employ,  as  above,  without 
the  certificate.  The  law  seems  to  contemplate  liberty  to  work  on  Saturday,  and 
yet  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  prohibition  to  allow  the  service  vrithout  the 
certificate  would  prevent  work  on  that  day.  Penalty  upon  the  employer  and  upon 
any  father  who  permits  the  employment,  $10  to  $50.  Every  day  of  such  employ- 
ment is  to  be  counted  as  a  separate  offense. 

In  Michigan  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  by  any  person, 
CMopany,  or  corporation  to  labor  in  any  business  withont  attendance  at  some 
public  or  private  day  school  nnder  a  qualified  teacher  at  least  four  of  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  month  of  employment.  Penalty  on  parent  or  other  offender, 
$5  to  $10  for  first  offense:  not  leas  than  $10  for  each  subsequent  oSensa 

In  North  Dakota  no  child  8  to  14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  any  mine, 
factory^,  worksh<q>,  or  mercantile  establishment  or,  except  by  his  parents  or 
guardians,  in  any  other  manner  daring  the  hours  when  the  local  public  schools 
are  in  session  withont  a  certificate  of  attendance  of  twelve  weeks  daring  the  year 
or  of  due  excuse.  The  employer  will  incur  penalty  of  $iO  to  $50  and  costs.  A 
like  penalty  is  npon  any  person  authorized  to  sign  the  required  certificate  if  he 
certifies  to  a  materially  false  statement. 

In  Sonth  Dakota  the  law  ia  like  that  of  North  Dakota,  except  that  the  pwialties 
are  $10  to  $20. 
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States. 


BditioD 
of  law 


North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion: 
Maine 


Now  Hampebire. 

Vermont 

Maasachnsette . . . 
I    Rhodelsland 


Connectirnt. 
New  York . . . 


New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Bonth  Atlantic  Divi 
sion: 

Dist.  of  Columbia     ISTi 
West  Virginia  . . .     1897 
Sonth  Central  Divi 
sion: 
Kentucky ;    1896    | 

Nortb  Central  Divi-  I 
sion: 
Ohio !    1S»7 


1883 


I8»5 
1893 
18H8 


1898 
1891! 


1895 
1897 


Age. 


8-15 


8-16 

8-U 

67-U 

T-15 

C8-16 
8-l« 


a  7-12 
d8-16 


8-U 
8-U 


I 
Indiana 18»; 


Illinois  ... 
Hirbigan . 


Wisconsin. 
Mlnnusota. 


North  Dakota 
South  Dakota. 


Nebraska 
Kansas 


Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  . . . 


Utah 


Nevada 

Idaho 

Waihiugton . 

Oregon 

California... 


1897 
1893 


1898 
1897 


1896 
1897 


1897 

1897 


1895 
1895 
1893 
1895 

1896 


1897 
1897 
1893 
1893 
1895 


7-14 

8-U 

7-U 
/8-U 


7-13 
8-lt( 


8-U 
8-U 


8-U 
8-U 


8-14 

8(6-21 

8-U 

8- IB 

8U 


8-1* 
8-U 
«8-15 
8-U 
8-U 


Annual  period. 


Penalty  en  parents,  a 


16  weeks;  S  terms  of  8 
weeks  each,  If  practica- 
ble. 

12  weeks,  6  consecutive. . 

20  weeks 

Full  term 

80  days  and  wben  unem- 
ployed. 

Full  term 

14  to  16  unemployed,  and 
8  to  12  full  term,  Oct  1 
to  Jnne  1,  12  to  14,  80 
days. 

20  weeks,  8  consecutive. .. 

70  per  cent  of  the  term 


12  weeks,  6  consecutive. 
16  weeks 


8  consecutive  weeks. 


20  weeks,  10  consecutive. 
city;  10  weeks.  H  consec- 
utive, other  districts. 

12  consecutive  weeks 


16  weeks,  8  consecutive. . 

12  weeks,  8  consecutive. . 

12  weeks 

12  weeks,  12  consecutive. 

Two-thirds  of  full  term, 
12  weeks  consecutive. 


Not  exceeding  $25. 


16  weeks,  12  consecutive. 
16  weeKs,  6  couRocutive. 


12  weeks 

12  weeks,  0  consecutive. 

do 

do 

12  weeks 

12  weeks,  6  consecutive. 

do 

12weeks    

12  weeks,  8  consecutive. 
12  weeks 

20  weeks,  10  consecutive 


First,  tlO;  subsequent,  $20. 
{5toi25. 

Not  exceeding  t20. 
Do. 

Not  exceeding  $5. 

First,  not  exceeding  $5;  subse- 
quent, not  exceeding  $50,  or 
imprisonuient  notexoeeding 
30  aay«,  or  both  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment. 

$10  to  $25,  or  imprisonment  1 
to  3  months. 

First,  not  exceeding  $2;  subse- 
quent, not  exceeding  $5. 


Not  exceeding  $20. 
First,  $2;  subeoqucut,  $'t. 


First,  $6  to  $2;  I;  subsequent,  $10 
to  $50. 


$5  to  $20,  or  penal  bond  of  $100; 
on  refusal,  imprisonment  10 
to  30  days 

$10  to  $5(1  and.  In  discretion  of 
court,  imprisonment  2  to  90 
days. 

$1  tu  $!>  and  costs,  and  stand 
coraratttej  till  paid. 

First,  $5  to  $10:  subsequent, 
not  less  than  $10;  incorrigi- 
ble. $IU  to  jSO,  or  penal  bond 

of  $1110. 

$3to«20. 

First.  $25;  subsequent,  $25  to 

$»». 
First.  $5  to  $30;  snlneqnent,  $10 

to  $.T<».  with  costs. 
$10  to  $20  and  costs,  and  stand 

committed  till  paid. 
$10  to  $.')(>. 
First,  $5  to  $10;  subsequent,  $10 

to  $20. 

$5  to  $25. 

Not  exceeding  p/&. 

$5  to  $25. 

$1  to  $2.'>,  or  imprisonment  not 

exceeding  10  days. 

First,  not  Bxccodiug  $10;  sub- 
sequent, not  exceeding  $30, 
with  costs. 

First,  $50  to  $100;  subsequent, 
$1110  to  ^00,  with  costs. 

First,  not  less  than  i!>\  subse- 
quent, SIO  to  $'iO.  with  costs. 

$10  to  $-'5:  defective  children. 

First,  $"i  to  $!!5;  subsequent,  $25 
to  iSt),  with  costs. 

First,  not  exceeding  $20;  sub- 
sequent, $Wto  $50,  withco^tts. 


a  See  preceding  text. 

6  To  16,  it  wandering  about  public  places  without  lawful  occupation,  growing  up  in  idleness 
and  ignorance. 

cNot  applicable  to  children  over  14,  lawfully  employed  and  not  enrolled  at  school.      • 

d  Not  applicable  to  children  over  13,  retrularly  engaged  In  useful  service. 

e  14  to  19,  if  unable  to  read  and  write  EnglUb,  till  able;  also  if  wandering  about  public  places 
without  lawful  occupation. 


/To  16,  if  frequenting  public  places  without  lawful  occupation. 
g  Penalty  only  for  child  7  to  10.  or  one  living  idly  and  loitering  ab<^nt  public 
■pending  its  time  in  an  idle  and  dls.solut«  manner. 
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The  offici&l  pablicstion  of  laws  in  any  State  is  nsnally  delayed  beyond  the 
adjonmment  of  the  legislature,  so  that  complete  accuracy  to  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  above  table  can  not  be  assured. 

The  colamn  entitled  "  Edition  of  law  used  "  has  its  valae  in  fixing  the  time  at 
'  which  the  law  is  known  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  have  been  published.  In 
some  States  annual  editions,  in  others  biennial  editions,  in  others  editions  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  as  required  by  convenience  and  by  changes  in  legislation,  are 
issued,  while  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  no  compilation  of 
school  laws  is  published,  the  provisions  being  distributed  through  various  vol- 
umes of  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  or  legalized  by  recognition  in  current 
appropriation  bills. 

THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  CHILDREN  TO  SCHXX)L. 

The  following  States  have  made  legal  provision  for  transporting  children  to 
school  at  the  public  expense:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nortn  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

The  State  superintendents  of  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  have  declared  that 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  school  laws  of  their  respective  States  are  sufficient, 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  pupils  at  the  public  expense.  Certain  counties 
of  Ohio  are  authorized  by  special'  laws  to  establish  central  «chool8  and  convey 
pupils  to  and  from  them,  and  excellent  results  have  followed  the  adoption  of  this 
policy. 

Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  this  direction  in  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Dakota,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  where  there  already  exists,  as  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, "  law  enough  to  cover  the  case." 

For  discussions  of  this  subject,  statements  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
results  of  experience,  etc.,  see  Reports  of  this  office,  for  1894-03,  volume  2,  pages 
1469-1488;  1895-9(>,  volume  2,  pages  1353-1338. 

Amount  e-xpendedin  Massachusetts  for  transporting  children  to  school  for  the  jMst 

nine  years. 


Year. 

Percent- 
age of 
increas9. 

Sum  ex- 
iranded. 

Year. 

Porcent- 

ago  of 
increase. 

Snni  ex- 
pended. 

1888-80             

$sa.ii8.s» 

24,145.12 
30.648. 68 
38,726.07 

6u,seo.4i 

1898-94 

0.25 
.19 
.16 
.12 

$63,617.68 

188!>-90                     

0.09 
.27 
.26 
.31 

1894-95 

76, 60S.  29 

1»9<I-91          

1895-96 

91,136.11 

1891-93             

1896  97 

105,317.18 

1892-99 

1897-08  

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

There  is  little  change  in  legal  conditions  as  to  corporal  xiunishment  since  the 
summary  last  printed  (p.  1537,  Report  of  1896-97). 

Arizona  has  dropped  the  enactment  expressly  authorizing  corporal  punishment. 
Suspension  by  the  teacher,  expulsion  by  the  board  of  trustees,  with  liabilities  of 
parents  for  damage  to  property,  are  the  extreme  measures  expressed  in  the  edition 
of  its  school  law  for  1897. 

The  following  extract  from  the  penal  code  of  New  York  is  given  in  the  consoli- 
dated school  law,  edition  of  1898:  "To  use  or  attempt  or  offer  to  use  force  or  vio- 
lence upon  or  toward  the  person  of  another  is  not  unlawful  in  the  following  cases: 

"4.  When  cqmmitted  by  a  parent  or  the  authorized  agent  of  anjr  parent  or  by 
any  guardian,  master,  or  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  authority  to  restrain 
or  convict  his  child,  ward,  apprentice,  or  scholar,  and  the  force  or  violence  used 
is  reasonable  in  amount  and  moderate  in  degree;" 

In  one  entire  State  (New  Jersey)  the  teacher  is  forbidden  by  law  to  inflict  cor- 
pKoral  punishment.  No  other  State  goes  to  this  length,  but  Illinois.  Kansas,  Mis- 
Bissippi,  Montana.  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia 
specifacally  prescribe  a  penalty  for  excess  amounting  to  cruelty.  Legal  punish- 
ment would  be  meted  out  to  a  brntal  teacher  in  the  other  States  just  as  surely  as 
in  these,  but  resort  would  be  had  to  the  common  law  and  not  to  a  statute.  Cor- 
poral punishment,  in  some  form  of  whipping,  has  been  the  common  mode  of  dis- 
cipline in  school  from  time  immemorial;  cnstom  legalizes  it,  and  unless  forbidden 
in  express  terms  the  teacher  does  not  need  the  authority  of  a  special  permissive 
law.    Judicial  decisions  to  this  effect  have  been  made  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Con- 
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necticot,  Indiana;  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  North  Carcdina,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, and  probably  in  other  States. 

Local  school  boards  have  always  the  implied  power  to  make  r^rnlaiaona  for  the 
order  and  diaatriine  of  their  respective  Bcboola,  and  three  States,  vis.  Michigan, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  expreealy  grant  them  this  power.  Acting  nnder 
this  power,  exiM^ssed  or  implied,  several  cities,  notably  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  Albany,  have  prohibited  abeolntely  the  nse  of  the  rod.  The  same  is  true  of 
Providence,  B.  I.,  except  in  the  primary  grades,  and  in  them  whipping  most  not 
be  inflicted  nnless  the  written  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  has  been  pre- 
Tionsly  filed  with  the  city  snperintendent. 

Corporal  panishment  may  be  nsed  as  a  last  resort  and  nnder  rigid  regnlations 
as  to  reports,  etc.,  in  a  great  many  cities,  among  them  b.»ing  Baltimore,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Lotiisville,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Pittsbarg.  Rochester,  St. 
Lonis.  San  Francisco,  and  Worcester.  In  some  cities  where  there  is  no  formal 
prohibition,  soch  a  strong  seutimeDt  has  grown  np  against  corporal  punishment 
tbat  it  is  rsrdy  or  never  inflicted.    Philadelphia  is  a  cooapieaoas  example  of  this. 

FOREIGNERS  IN  UNIVEBSITIBS  OF  EUROPE. 

The  nnmber  of  foreigners  studying  in  Germany  is  considerable.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  numbers  given  lielow  represent  only  those  of 
matriculated  students,  for  those  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  considered  in  official 
reports.  The  number  of  foreigners  who  visit  Gterman  iustitutiona  as  hearers  for 
some  length  of  time,  and,  without  being  matriculated,  attend  clinics,  work  in  labo- 
Tat(Kiee,  and  listen  to  raivate  lectures  U  very  large,  but  can  not  be  stated  with 
accuracy;  it  is  estimated  that  the  nnmber  of  these  exceeds  the  matriculated  foreign- 
ers. Especially  Ammcans  are f oand  among  these  "bearers,"  chiefly  because  their 
preparatory  schools  are  not  patterned  after  the  model  of  the  German  classical  hi^h 
school,  hence  their  graduation  diploma  does  not  entitle  them  to  matricniation  in 
German  universities.  American  students  preferably  attend  Jena,  Leipsic,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Berlin,  owing  to  the  pedagogical  seminaries  at  these  universities.  In 
the  summer  of  1895  the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany 
had  upon  their  rolls  the  names  of  3.363  foreigners,  that  is,  8.48  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  matriculated  students.  Of  these  3,3fi3  foreigners  the  universities 
proper  had  2,015  (7  percent),  thapolytechnica  1,0U  (13.1  per  cent),  the  veterinary 
schools  1.5(1.53  pwcent), the  agriculturalacademieslOl  (9.37  per  cunt),  the  lorestiy 
academies  58  (18.6  per  cent) ,  and  the  mining  academies  133  (33.  i  per  cent).  Of 
the  3,363  foreigners  966  were  Russians,  514  Americans.  467  Austnans  and  Hun- 
garians, 340  Swiss,  180  Englishmen.  158  Hollanders,  143  Bnlgarians,  116  Swedes 
and  Norwegians.  83  Roumanians,  69  Italians,  57  Asiatic,  5  J  Frenchmen,  37  Servians, 
36  Belgians,  36  Turks,  27  Greeks,  26  Danes,  33  Africans,  14  Australians,  8  Span- 
iards, 4  Portuguese,  and  2  Montenegrins. 

In  the  Anstrian  universities  and  other  institutions  there  were  matriculated  1 ,106 
foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1 895  among  a  total  of  18,031  students,  or  6. 14  per  cent. 
Of  these  1,106  foreigners  there  were  987  (6.58  per  cent)  students  of  universities, 
the  polytechnica  had  84  (3.1  per  cent),  the  mining  academies  16  (7  per  cent),  and 
the  agricultural  academy  in  Vienna  had  19  (7.60  per  centi.  The  1,100  foreigners 
consisted  of  339  Germans,  236  Russians,  115  Servians,  111  Italians,  lOd  Americans, 
76  Roumanians,  71  Bulgarians,  33  Turks.  31  Englishmen,  25  Swiss,  11  Greeks,  10 
Frenchmen,  9  Hollanders,  9  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  8  Africans,  6  Belgians,  0 
Asiatics,  3  Spaniards,  and  1  Montenegrin. 

The  Swiss  higher  seats  of  learning  matriculated  no  less  than  1,687  foreigners 
among  a  total  of  3,903  students.  The  percentage  of  foreigners  here  was  43.6. 
The  universities  alone  enrolled  1,341,  or  42.2  per  cent,  and  the  polytechnical  school 
in  Ziirich  336,  or  43  per  cent,  of  a  total  number  of  tlie  matriculated  students.  Of 
the  1,667  foreigners  Germany  had  sent  .549,  Russia  3J9,  Austria-Hun'^ary  14:i,  Bul- 

faria  137,  Roumania  86,  Italy  68,  America  65,  France  63,  Asia  28,  Holland  25,  Tur- 
ey  33,  England  30,  Greece  19,  Servia  17,  Sweden  and  Norway  15,  Denmark  5, 
Belgium  3,  Portagal  3,  Africa  2,  Spain  1. 

From  these  summaries  it  is  seen  that  as  far  as  attendance  of  foreigners  is  con- 
cerned, Switzerland  ranks  first  with  43.6  per  cent  of  the  total  nnmber:  then  follows 
Germany,  with  8. 48  per  cent,  and  lastly  Austria,  with  6.14  per  cent.  This  does  not, 
as  has  beut  said  before,  iuclnde  the  so-called  free  lances  who  attend  these  higher 
seats  of  learning  odIv  tar  a  time  and  who,  being  without  proper  preparation, 
can  not  matrictLLate,  hence  can  not  be  counted  as  stndents  by  the  officers  of  the 
institations.  They  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mo>^t  of  the  privileees  of  the  stu- 
dents by  becoming  the  private  students  of  renowned  professors,  and  have  access  to 
the  libraries,  laboratories,  experimental  stations,  and  other  accessories  which  are 
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open  to  those  who  can  pay  the  fees.  In  Germany  it  is  the  mining  academies  which 
are,  comparatively,  attended  most  frequently  by  foreigners  (33.4  per  cent),  and 
the  veterinary  schools  are  attended  least  by  foreigners  (1.53  per  cent).  The  pro- 
portion of  foreigners  in  German  universities  has  risen  from  5.16  per  cent  in  the 
year  1880  to  8.48  per  cent  in  1895.  In  Anstria  the  school  of  agriculture  in  Vienna 
has  the  greatest  proportion  of  foreigners,  namely,  7.66  per  cent,  while  the  poly- 
technica  have  only  3. 1  per  cent.  In  Switzerland  universities  and  the  polytechnical 
school  are  attended  by  foreigners  at  about  an  equal  ratio. 

In  France  efforts  are  being  made  to  invite  foreign  students,  especially  from 
America,  to  attend  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Admission  to  these  insti- 
tutions has  been  made  easier,  and  the  academic  degrees,  which  formerly  were  only 
given  to  French  students,  have  bsen  made  accessible.  A  couimunication  of  the 
United  States  ambassador  to  France,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, dated  January  11,  1898,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  a  student  from  tha  United  States  into  the  School  of  Mines,  contains  statements 
which  are  applicable  to  other  higher  seats  of  learning  also.    He  says: 

"Noforeigfn  student  can  enter  any  of  the  schools  of  France— medicine,  phar- 
macy, dentistry,  veterinary,  painting,  design,  architecture,  music,  declamation, 
engineering, etc. — without  the  formal  application  of  the  diplomatic  lepreeentative 
of  this  countiy.  In  most  cases  two  letters  suffice,  one  making  application,  the 
other  expressing  thanks  when  the  request  is  granted.  Sometimes  more  corre- 
spondence is  necessary ,  for  the  reason  that  those  proposing  to  enter  any  of  the  high- 
grade  schools  have  to  produce  certain  certificates  of  studies  or  diplomas,  which  the 
authorities  accept  only  when  they  come  through  the  embassy.  These  rules,  says 
General  Porter,  apply  to  all  foreign  students.  No  discrimination  is  made  against 
Americans;  on  the  contrary,  the  authorities  extend  all  possible  facilities  to  them. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  American  students  in  Paris,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
much  liked  by  the  teachers  in  French  institutions. 

"As  for  the  School  of  Mines,"  he  continues,  "  foreigners  can  be  admitted  there 
either  as  foreign  pupil.s,  in  which  case  they  have  to  stand  an  examination,  or  as 
free  auditors,  in  which  case  there  is  no  examination.  The  courses,  however,  are 
not  all  open  to  that  class  of  students,  and  no  diploma  is  granted  them,  in  both 
cases  they  have  to  pay  50  francs  ($9.65)  for  matriculation.  If  the  school  is  full,  aa 
occasionally  happens,  the  application  for  admission  ispnioff  until  the  next  year."' 

Students  from  the  United  States  in  the  University  of  Paris,  1S87-1S98.' 


Year. 

Faculty 
of  Prot- 
estant 
theol- 
ogy. 

Faculty 
of  law. 

PacnltT 
of  medi- 
cine. 

Faculty 
of  scien- 
ces. 

Faculty 
of  let- 
ters. 

School 
of  supe- 
rior 
phar- 
macy. 

TotaL 

1887-88 

1 

1 
1 

2 
« 

8 
10 
U 
13 
2 
8 
1 
4 
3 

2 
7 

7 
2 

6 

8 

H 

9 

8 

24 

30 

23 

33 

as 

2S 

11 

1888-89 

20 

1889-W) 

7 
2 
2 
4 

31 

1890-91 

28 

1891-92 

24 

1892-93  

4 
1 

4 

45 

1893-91 

23 

1891-95 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

82 

1895-9G 

38 

1896-97 

10 
6 

4 

6 

61 

1897-98 

44 

Total - 

8 

«7 

43 

27 

198 

4 

842 

'  For  further  Information,  see  article  "Admission  of  foreign  students  to  the  French  uniTemi- 
ties,"  Vol.  1  of  this  Eeport,  pp.  749-769. 

'Statistics  furnished  by  Dr.  Bonet-Maury,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  faculty  of 
Protestant  theology  in  the  Unlvorsity  of  Pans. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATIOK  IN  GERMANY. 

Continaatkm  or  sapplement^ry  schools  (Fortbildnngsschnlen)  in  Qermany  are 
either  day  or  evening  schools;  few  are  secular  Sunday  schools.  Their  object  ia  to 
supplement  the  elementary  edncatioa  acquired  in  tho  common  suhools,  and  to 
bridge  over  the  time  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  age  of  boys 
who  do  not  attend  a  hi^h  school  or  a  secondary  industrial  or  technological  sebo^, 
the  law  prohibiting  factory  or  shop  labor  of  children  under  17  years.  The  coo- 
tinnation  schools  are  essentially  elementary  schools,  for  as  a  rule  they  teach  no 
foreign  languages  and  no  higher  mathemancs,  hence  can  not  be  classed  among 
secondary  institutions. 

There  is  very  little,  if  any,  uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study  in  these  acboda. 
They  adapt  themselves  readily  to  local  needs,  same  being  designed  to  aid  agricul- 
tural .  others  ind  ustrial ,  communities.  Nor  are  t  he  educational  authorities  desirous 
of  subjecting  these  schools  to  a  uniformity  such  as  is  necessary  for  common 
schools,  because,  if  anywhere,  it  is  in  these  supplementary  agencies  of  the  people's 
education  that  the  individuality  o^  the  pupils  should  be  fostered  and  attempts  be 
made  to  meet  local  needs. 

There  were  in  1897  altogether  13,663  of  each  supplementary  schools  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  attended  by  4t>4,644  pupils.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  alone  had 
3,989  such  schools,  with  219,490  pupils.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  supplemen- 
tary schools  varies  in  the  different  Sjtates.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Bavaria,  where 
the  school  age  is  from  0  to  18  years,  such  mipplementary  schools  are  more  neces- 
sary than  in  other  States  which  keep  the  children  in  school  a  whole  year  longer. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  supplementary  schools  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  varies 
from  .'57  in  Bavaria  and  50  in  Wiirtemberg  to  3  in  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Several  communities  in  German  minor  States  have  decreed  compulsory  attend- 
ance for  pu^ls  of  continuation  schools,  which  is  enforced  only  where  children  are 
employed  in  factory  and  shop  labor. 

There  has  grown  out  of  this  system  of  supplementary  schools  a  system  of  indus- 
trial and  trade  schools  whic^  ie  e:Eerting  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Empire.  They  are  chiefly  schools  for  the  building 
trsdes,  the  weaving  and  dyeing  trades,  schools  for  metal  workers,  and  all  are  more 
or  lees  schools  of  design  as  well  as  schools  for  practical  work.  The  State  of  Pmssis 
has  increased  its  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  these  trade  schools  from 
1313,484  in  1893  to  $;f40,or>0  in  1897.  Besides  these  sums  the  communities  pay  equal 
amounts,  and  private  donations  and  contributions  from  trade  unions  swell  the 
income  to  fully  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Austria  also  maintains  a  large  number  of  special  schools  of  industrial  character, 
as  does  Switzerland;  but  while  in  Austria  and  Germany  the  State  governments 
support  trade  schools,  the  Federal  Government  in  Switzerland  can  not  do  so,  being 
prohibited  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  reserves  education  to  the  cantons. 

TEACHERS'  PENSIONS  AND  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES. 

In  European  countries  in  which  the  State  supervises  and  directs  the  common 
schools  and  regulates  the  appointment  of  teachers,  laws  are  in  existence  which 
provide  for  the  teachers'  support  in  old  age,  and  even  offer  relief  in  cases  of  break- 
down. But  while  in  former  years  the  pensions  paid  were  to  a  large  extent  the 
result  of  premiums  contributed  annually  by  the  teachers  themselves,  recent  legis- 
lation in  most  States  has  done  away  with  the  teachers'  contributions  and  laid  the 
burden  of  paying  pensions  entirely  upon  the  State.  The  nrgnment  advanced  was 
that  teachers,  as  servants  or  ofScersof  the  State,  are  entitled  to  pensicms  the  same 
as  all  other  civil  or  military  officers.  Furthermore,  that  teachers,  among  aU  the 
State's  officers,  are  the  ones  who  deserve  the  highest  consideration,  being  the  best 
oi  the  State's  agencies  of  conservation  and  the  ones  who  are  more  likely  to  sacrifice 
their  health  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Mutual  aid  societies  and  annuity 
funds  established  by  teachers  are  therefore  declining.  The  following  summary 
gives  the  facts  as  far  as  known  to  this  office: 
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Country  or  State. 


Oerman  Entire  : 

PnisRla 

Bavaria 

Wttrtemberg 

Saxony 

Baden 

Hessia 

Mecklenbnrg-Schwerln 
MocUenbarg-Strolitz  .. 
Oldenborg 

SaxoWetamr 

Brunswick 

Aubalt 

SaxeAltenbnrg 

Saxe-Cobnrg-Ootha 

Saxe-Heininjgen 

Renas  sen.  line 

Bpu«B,jr.Une 

Schwarzbnrg'gondersh 
fichwarzburc-Rudolst. . 

Lippe-Detmnlt 

Scuanmburg-Llppe 

Waldeck 

Bremen 

Lflbeck 

Hamburg — 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Austria 

Hongarv 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France  

Italy 

Great  Britain 


Paid  by  State 

or  oommn- 

nity. 


Dnespaid 

by  teachers, 

per  cent  ot 

salary. 


Both 

Community  . 

State 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Communitiea 

Crown 

State    and 

community. 

Both 

Both ! 

Both 

Both ' 

Both ! 

Both I 

Both 

Both i 

Both I 

Both I 

Both I 

Both I 

Both ' 

Community  .1 
Community  .1 
Community  J 
State    and 

community. 

Both 

Both 

(«) 

Both 

SUte/ 

State 

SUte 

Communities 

State 

States 

State 


YearM. 

None 

10 

Yeso 

S 

None 

H) 

None 

10 

None 

W 

None 

M 

None 

» 

None 

(e) 

2  percent.. 

10 

None 

(?) 

None 

5 

None 

5 

None 

10 

None 

10 

None 

10 

2  per  cent.. 

10 

2  bercent.. 
None 

10 
10 

None 

W 

None 

10 

None 

10 

None 

10 

None 

10 

None 

10 

None 

10 

None 

10 

(d) 
(?) 


(»J 


None 

None 

8per  cent. . 

None 

None 

$15  +  tl.2S 
for  each 
10  per 
cent  of 
Increase 
of  salary. 


Pen- 
sion 
may 
begin 
after— 


10 

(?) 


10 


10 


Mini- 
mum 
amount 

paid, 

percent 

of  last 

salary. 


fcl 


40 


(?). 


(?) 


83} 
8t 
40 
«0 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

ao 

40 
33i 
40 
25 

88i 


10 


\i 
(*) 


Betire- 
ment 
takes 
place 

after- 


Years. 
45 
45 
45 
40 
45 
45 
SO 

<">45 

87 

60 
60 
45 
40 
60 
45 
45 
t» 
SO 
45 
45 
45 
45 
35 
40 
45 

40 
40 


45 


Maximum 

amount  paid, 

per  cent  of 

last  salary. 


T6  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 

85  per  oent. 
80  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 
lUO  per  cent, 
to  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 
Itn  per  cent. 

86  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
BOper  cent. 
100  per  cent. 
81)  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
HA;  per  cent 
80  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 

100  ner  cent. 

aoj  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 
t)6{  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

$100  for  each 
Tear  after 
lU  years  of 
service. 


a  Id  Bavaria  the  dnc.<i  paid  by  teachers  vary  considerably  in  the  dlfFerent  parts  of  the  King- 
dom—], e.,  between  $1.25  in  central  Franconia  and  $25  in  lower  Palatinate.  Also  Initiation  fees 
are  paid. 

6  Lowest  amount  of  salary. 

c  At  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 

din  some  crown  lauds  of  Austria  duos  are  paid  by  teachers. 

ein  Switzerland  the  cantonal  governments  are,  b»  a  rule,  opposed  to  pensioning  teachers. 
Where  it  is  done,  it  is  the  retmlt  of  local  agreement.  The  teachers  themselves  maintain  annuity 
funds. 

/In  Norway  pensions  are  paid  to  all  teachers,  but  each  case  is  indlvldaally  decided  by 
Parliament. 

oin  Italy  the  State  pension  fund  is  not  large.    Hence  private  annuity  funds  are  numerous. 

A  Seo  lost  column. 

General  notes. — Tbe  foregoing  statements  have  reference  to  men  teachers. 
Women  teachers  are  retired,  on  an  average,  ten  years  earlier,  and  their  pensions 
amount  to  about  10  to  30  per  cent  less  than  those  of  the  men. 

In  most  (jlerman  States  the  commnnities  (or  the  State)  make  a  single  relief  pay- 
ment if  a  teacher  is  disabled  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  service — 
i.  e.,  the  lower  age  limit.  The  same  practice  prevails  in  Austria  and  a  few  other 
oonntries. 
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Penitioiis  jxiUi  to  teachers  of  secondary  aclwolx  in  Europe. 


Conn  try  or  State. 


#erman  Empire: 

PrnssU 

Bavaria 

8azony »  — 

Wttrtemberg 

Baden  

Bessia 

Medile-obarg-Schwerin 

Baxe-Weimar 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Baze-Mciningen 

Saxe-Altpnburg 

Saxe  Coburg-Ootha 

Anbalt 

Scbwarzbnrg-Rndolst. . 

Schwarzbnrg-Soudersh 

Waldcck 

Ben8R,8en.line 

BenssJr.Une 

Schanmburg-Lippe 

Lippe-Dotmolt 

Lifbeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Austria ,. 

Hungary 

Bwitierland 

Denmark  

Norway 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Bi-Iginm 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece /t 

Russia 

Ureat  Britain 


Paid  by  State 
or  commu- 
nity. 


Due8  paid 

by  teacliers, 

per  cent  of 

salary. 


I 


Both  .... 

Both... 

Both.... 

Both..-. 

Both..., 

Both... 

Both  .... 

Both... 

Both... 

Both... 

Both  ... 

Both.... 

Both.... 

Both... 

Both  .... 

Both  ... 

Both  .... 

Both.... 

Both  .... 

Both.... 

Both  .... 

Both  .... 

Both  . . . . 

Both.... 

Both.... 

Both  .--- 

Both    ... 
(6) 
(<■) 
<d) 

State... 

Both.... 

State 

State... 

Both  .... 

,         (9) 
State 

(1) 

a-) 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

3  per  cent. 
1  per  cent. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None , 

None , 

None 

None , 

None 

None , 

None 

None 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 
None 

(e) 

None  

10  per  cent 

(/) 
10  per  cent 

(P) 
J  i  per  cent 

(•) 

(t) 


Pen- 
sion 
begins 
after— 


Ytar: 

10 
4 

10 

10 

10 
6 

20 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
) 
1 
1 

10 
1 

10 
1 
1 

10 
8 

10 
(f) 

10 

(?) 

10 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(/) 

10 

(y) 

(?) 
(i) 
(t) 


(?) 
1 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 

^'3 

(a) 

(?) 

(i) 
(*••) 


25 

70 

30 

40 

3D 

40 

80 

40 

60 

33t 

45 

25 

40 

40 
40 
SH 
40 
40 
30 
40 
83J 
40 
40 
25 

) 
10 


Retire- 
ment 
takes 
place 

after— 


Maximum 

amount  paid. 

per  cent  of 

last  salary. 


33i 


Yran. 
40 

(?) 
40 

(o) 
40 
SO 
SO 
3B 
50 
50 
40 
40 
40 
49 

3a 

87 
26 
37 
45 

•ar 

87 

35 
30 
GO 
40 
80 
8U 

(?)     I 
45  I 

(?)     I 
30 
30  I 
30  ' 
301 

C) 
25 

(ff) 

20 
(«•)     ! 
(fr)    I 


75  per  cent. 
100  pcv  cent. 
SO  per  ctnt. 

75per  cent. 
1U«J  per  cent. 
911  per  cent. 
80  per  ceul. 
90  per  cent. 
10()  per  cent. 

76  per  cent. 
80  per  cant. 
lOU  per  cent. 
100 per  tent. 
80  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
6«s  per  i*nt. 
80  per  tent. 
80  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
75  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
lft>  per  <-ent. 
75  per  cent. 
100  per  cout. 
100  per  cent. 

(?) 
Glif  per  i-ent. 

(?) 
$900. 

(itij  per  cent. 
WJ!  per  cent. 
(Xlj  i>er  cent. 

(/) 
100  per  cent. 

(») 
40  per  cout. 

(<■) 


a  In  Wflrtemberg  the  penRions  may  reach  92J  per  cent  in  cases  where  the  salary  is  not  lii:.;her 
than  S<JIX).  The  rate  of  increase  is  H  "x-r  cent;  as  high  as  85  i)er  cent  with  salaries  over  iCOU.  No 
pension  can  exceed  i81,500. 

b  Tlie  population  ia  not  favorably  inclined  to  paying  pensions  to  teachers  or  other  civil  olScers. 
Where  it  is  done,  it  is  the  result  of  local  agreement. 

cin  Denmark  each  case  is  decided  by  the  minister  of  education,  but  usually  according  to  the 
sclierae  indicated  in  the  table. 

d  Each  ca.se  is  decided  by  Parliament. 

e  In  the  Netherlands  the  teacher  pays  one  year's  salary  into  the  pension  fund  within  the  first 
Ave  years  ot  service. 

/In  Spain  the  State  pays  two-fifths  of  salary  for  two  years  after  twenty  years  of  service: 
three-fifths  of  salary  after  twenty -five  years,  and  four-fifths  of  salary  after  thirty-five  years  of 
service,  but  only  for  two  years. 

0  In  Italy  teachers  may  retire  from  service  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  still  draw  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  their  salaries,  according  to  the  length  of  service. 

h  In  Greece  an  addition  of  one  fiftieth  of  the  salary  is  paid  for  each  additional  year  of  service, 
over  and  rI)ovo  the  40  per  cent  paid  after  twenty  years. 

<In  Russia  the  pensions  are  not  uniform;  thuy  range  between  300  and  400  rubles  after  twenty- 
live  years  of  service. 

fcin  Groat  Britain  a  few  distingninhed  schools,  snch  as  Eton,  pay  pensions;  the  majority  of 
secondary  schools  being  private  institntions  do  not  pay  i>ensioiis  to  teachers. 

In  the  United  States  no  teachers  are  pensioned  from  public  funds.  Voluntary 
beneficial  associations  have  been  formed  in  some  cities,  and  in  other  localities 
specified  below.  State  laws  provide  for  similar  ends  in  a  similar  way,  the  essen- 
tial diflference  beinj?  that  in  tlie  latter  case  participation  is  enforced  upon  all  teach- 
ers.   The  following  paragraph  shows  the  varieties  of  organi?;ation.  etc.: 

Voluntary  mutual  benefit  associations  for  temporary  aid  only  exist  in  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Buffalo.  San  Francisco, 
St.  Paul,  and  one  interstate  association.  These  call  for  $1  to  $'2  initiation  fee:  §1 
to  $5  annual  dues.    Special  assessments  of  $1  are  made  in  some  cases.    Benefits  in 
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aickness  rang^  from  50  cents  a  day  to  $10  a  week;  at  death  fnneral  expenses  only 
are  paid  in  some  instances,  and  in  otliers  a  sum  eqnal  to  $1  from  each  member  of 
the  association. 

Associations  for  annuity,  or  retirement  fund  only,  are  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore,  and  there  is  an  ancnity  guild  in  Massachusetts.  The  initiation  fees 
reported  are  $3  to  $5.  The  annual  dues  are  1  to  H  per  cent  of  salary  np  to  $18  or 
$20.  The  annuity  is  from  60  per  cent  of  salary  to  $600  a  year.  Time  of  service 
required  for  retirement  is  from  two  to  five  years  with  disability,  or  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years  without  disability. 

Associations  for  both  temporary  aid  and  annuity  exist  in  Hamilton  County 
(Cincinnati),  Philadelphia, Brooklyn,  and  District  of  Columbia.  Initiation  fees, 
$1  to  $10;  annual  dues  $5  to  $40.  Annuity,  $5  per  week  to  $UUO  per  year,  and  $100 
for  fnneral  expenses  in  case  of  death.  Temporary  aid,  during  illness,  $5  or  $6 
per  week.  Time  of  service  required  for  retirement  is  two  to  five  years  with  dia- 
aWity,  or  thirty-five  to  forty  years  without  disability. 

Pension  or  retirement  funds  are  authorized  by  State  legislatures  for  St.  Loais, 
all  cities  in  California,  Brooklyn.  New  York  City,  Detroit,  Chicago,  all  cities  In 
New  Jersey,  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo.  Duee  vary  little;  they  are  generally  1  per 
cent  of  salary.  Annuity,  ^50  toone-half  of  salary;  maximum,  $1,200.  Minimnm 
length  of  service  with  disability,  twenty  to  thirty  years;  without  disability, 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years. 

There  are  no  new  establishments  of  annuity  funds  to  be  reported  for  1893-99, 
but  the  existing  ones  report  progress,  though  some  fears  are  expressed  that  the 
annual  dues  are  generally  too  low,  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  financial  difilculties 
in  the  future  unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  increase  the  funds  by  holding 
bazaars  and  securing  donations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 

ConlenU:  Athletic  gymnastics,  by  A.  Mosso— The  artificial  prodnction  of  nitrates  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  from  an  address  by  Sir  William  Crookes— The  nse  of  plotnres  In  public  libraries, 
by  Samnel  Sweet  Oreen. 

ATHLETIC  GYMNASTICS. 

[From  "The  Physical  BdncatiOB  of  the  Young."    By  A.  Mosso,  professor  in  the  UnlTerslty 

of  Torin.] 

I. 

I  asked  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  physicians  in  Italy  what  he  thought  of  gym- 
nastics. His  answer  was  that  many  of  the  best  g^ymnasts  whom  he  had  known 
died  of  consnmption.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  vigor  and  force  are  two 
distinct  things. 

Galen,'  who  was  the  greatest  physiologist  of  antiquity,  treated  the  subject  in 
his  works  more  than  sixteen  centoriea  ago.  Daring  the  time  that  he  was  physi- 
cian of  the  gladiatorial  school,  and  at  Rome  where  he  was  the  moet  illustrions 
physician  at  the  end  of  the  second  centnry,  Galen  had  occasion  to  make  observa- 
tions on  athletic  gymnastics  as  no  one  could  make  them  to-day.  In  one  paragraph, 
speaking  of  the  diseases  of  athletes  and  in  order  to  show  that  vast  development  of 
muscle  obtained  by  constant  exercise  is  not  an  indication  of  health,  Galen  said 
"Gymnastics  is  dangerous  to  health." 

It  seems  strange  to  one  who  is  not  a  physician  that  an  athlete,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  extreme  robustness  which  the  extraordinary  development  of  his  muscular 
system  gives  him,  should  not  be  for  that  reason  more  healthy  than  others,  and  that 
the  excess  of  his  force  should  itself  be  a  cause  of  weakness.  Every  physician 
knows  hundreds  of  persons  more  agpile  and  of  greater  force  than  himself,  as  acro- 
bats, famous  gymnasiarchs,  with  whom  he  would  not  be  willing  to  exchange 
either\luDgs  or  digestive  mechanism  or  any  other  organism  of  the  body. 

"You  strangely  impose  upon  our  credulity"  some  readers  will  say;  "thiscrowns 
all;  after  hearing  gymnastics  preached,  to  see  so  much  ranting  agalnstit."  Listen 
to  me.  I  do  not  say  that  gymnastics  ought  to  be  suppressed.  I  am  making  a  crit- 
icism of  it  from  a  physiological  standpoint  in  the  hope  of  advancing  its  evolution 
toward  a  method  more  natural  and  more  efficacious  in  the  exercises  of  the  body. 

The  gymnastics  to  which  the  people  of  Rome  devoted  themselves  was  not  mili- 
tary, but  merely  civil  and  recreative.  Of  this  we  have  numerous  proofs  among 
Roman  writers.  In  a  letter  to  Calvisius,  Pliny  the  younger  said  that  he  would 
take  as  a  model  the  aged  Spirinna,  who  was  admired  by  everybody  for  his  vigor. 
He  mentioned  the  endless  walks  taken  by  him  every  day,  how  he  went  about 
entirely  naked  in  the  sun  before  taking  his  bath,  and  he  spoke  of  his  passion  for 
ball  playing.' 

In  Martial's  Epigrams  there  is  a  ludicrous  portrait  of  a  sycophant  who,  after 
taking  his  bath,  ran  to  the  thermae  to  gather  up  the  balls,  and  ran  with  them  to 

>  Qaleni  Ars  tuendae  sanitatls  nnm  ad  medicinalem  artem  spectet  an  ad  exercitatorlam. 
'Delude  movetur  pila  vebemeater  et  diu.    (Booli  III,  letter  1.) 
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rich  and  influential  players,  hoping  to  get  some  reward  from  them.  Martial  also, 
in  another  celebrated  verse,  tell  ns  that  everybody,  young  and  old,  played  at  ball. 
FoHe  deeet  pueros  ludere,  folic  senes,    "  Follis  "  was  a  large  ball  filled  with  air. 

That  the  Romans  did  not  have  fondness  for  gymnastics,  athletic  or  histrionic, 
as  Mercurial  calls  it,  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  athletes  in  g^reater  part 
were  foreigners.  People  admired  them,  they  paid  them,  they  applauded  them  in 
the  thermae  and  the  circus,  but  they  did  not  hold  them  in  any  honor.  We  have  at 
Rome  monuments  in  which  we  see  types  as  though  they  were  alive.  The  bronze 
statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Thermee  which  was  found  in  the  Via  Nazionale  rep- 
resents a  characteristic  figure  of  an  athlete.  Whoever  has  seen  can  never  forget 
the  stupid,  brutal  face  of  the  pugilist.  The  statue  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  beet 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  in  our  times.  It  has  a  natural  grandeur,  and  is 
executed  with  such  exactitude  of  detail  that  one  takes  it  to  be  an  Intended  portrait 
of  a  celebrated  pugilist  whom  the  artist  represents  at  the  moment  when  he  has 
come  forth  victorious  from  the  combat.  Thus,  as  a  man  in  repose,  he  rests  his 
forearms  on  his  thighs,  his  body  slightly  inclined.  What  gives  to  him  a  barbarous 
aspect  is  the  vast  dimension  of  his  jaws.  His  face  on  one  side  is  somewhat 
swollen.  His  ears  are  torn,  his  hair  matted  with  blood,  drops  of  which  are  seen 
on  different  parts  of  his  body. 

Yet,  among  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  that  which  gives  in  the  clear- 
est fashion  the  history  of  athletic  gymnastics  is  the  mosaic  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Lateran  Museum.  It  formed  the  floor  of  the  east  and  west  expedne  in  the 
baths  of  Caracalla.  The  fragments  found  were  readjusted  so  as  to  make  that 
grand  picture.  The  anatomical  execution,  although  exaggerating  the  protuber- 
ances of  the  muscles,  is  perfect,  even  in  the  most  minute  details.  One  feels  that 
these  fignires  are  portraits  of  the  celebrated  gymnasiarchs  of  the  epoch.  But  it  is 
evident  at  first  view  that  they  are  foreigners,  for  in  their  physiognomy  there  is 
something,  I  can  not  say  what,  of  the  beastly.  The  neck  is  shortened  by  the  vast 
development  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  the  neck,  especially  the  deltoid 
and  the  trapezoid.  The  arms  and  the  legs  are  in  a  state  of  slight  fiexion.  There 
also  the  artist  represented  faithfully  the  state  of  partial  contraction  which  we 
notice  in  the  muscles  of  those  who  exercise  to  excess  certain  portions  of  the  body, 
as  we  see  among  acrobats  performing  on  the  trapeze  and  among  celebrated 
wrestlers. 

The  collection  of  figures  represents  an  athletic  school.  Some  beardless  youths 
are  there  ready  for  the  course;  others  hold  in  hand  the  discus;  others  yet,  with 
ferocious  eyes  and  legs  firmly  planted,  await  the  moment  of  wrestliog.  Some  have 
their  arms  wrapped  with  the  cestus,  or  the  palms  of  the  hands  opened  in  sign  of 
defiance.  All  around  are  objects  which  serve  as  ornaments  in  athletic  schools — 
emblems,  chaplets,  and  palms. 

By  exercise  muscular  force  increases  rapidly  and  steadily  continues.  Whoever 
is  not  a  physiolog^t  and  a  physician  studies  the  effects  of  gymnastics  possibly 
imbued  with  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  extraordinary  development  of  muscles 
is  attended  by  like  effects  on  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Touching  this  error  I 
will  mention  some  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory  by  Dr.  Manca. 

He,  or  one  of  his  attendants,  took  in  hand  two  dumb-bells,  each  of  the  weight  of 
6  kilos.  He  placed  himself  before  a  clock  sounding  the  minute  and  the  second, 
and  by  movement  of  the  arms  began  to  raise  the  dumb-bells  upward.  At  the  next 
second  he  returned  to  the  point  of  departure  by  lowering  the  arms.  At  the  third 
the  arms  were  again  raised.  He  repeated  these  movements  of  lifting  these  weights 
every  two  seconds  until  be  became  fatigued  to  the  point  of  not  being  able  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  rhythm. 

An  assistant  standing  behind  wrote  down  every  day  the  number  of  times  the 
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dumb-beUs  were  lifted  without  exhanstion  of  force.  He  made  the  exercise  only 
once  a  day;  but  aa  he  continaed  it  for  weeks  and  months,  it  was  observed  that  his 
forcaincreased  daily  with  sarprising  regularity.  It  was  then  that  by  these  experi- 
ments Dr.  Manca  gradually  pushed  the  nnmber  of  times  of  lifting  the  dnmb-bells 
from  38,  which  he  made  on  an  average  during  the  first  week,  to  93,  the  average  in 
the  ninth  week  of  exercises.  > 

Two  reasons  explain  that  continued  regular  progression.  First,  the  muscles 
gradually  accustomed  themselves  to  the  more  intense  exertion.  Second,  their 
structure,  little  by  little,  was  modified  and  increased  in  volume.  Upon  that  growth 
of  the  muscles  I  also  have  made  experiments  in  my  laboratory.  Professor  Aducco, 
with  great  precision,  photographed  the  arms  and  the  backs  of  6  students;  he  also 
made  accurate  measurements  around  their  chests  and  arms.  These  began  to  exer- 
cise every  day  at  .the  trapeze  and  parallel  bars,  and  he  kept  them  at  it  several 
months,  in  order  to  fix  the  rate  of  increase  which,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  had 
already  become  visible  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  the  thorax,  and  the  arms. 

The  problem  js  very  complex.  We  become  stronger  by  the  practice  of  gymnas- 
tics because,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  book  on  Fatigue,  we  habitnate  ourselves  to 
the  products  of  fatigue,  and  to  the  poisons  which  are  secreted  during  the  work  of 
the  mnsclee  (if  I  may  nse  that  term).  But  we  become  strong^er  also  because  the 
muscles,  excited  by  exercise,  dilate  and  increase  in  volume.  The  researches  made  - 
by  me  tend  to  divide  these  two  factors.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  easy  to  observe 
that  we  become  stronger  by  exercise  before  enlargement  of  the  muscles  becomes 
apparent.  We  attain  in  training  a  maximum  of  intensity,  and  we  keep  ourselves 
not  for  an  instant  only  at  the  culminant  point  of  physical  force,  but,  even  when 
the  muscles  have  returned  to  their  natural  size  after  long  rest,  even  for  months, 
the  beneficial  effect  of  exercise  remains. 

III. 

In  the  time  while  I  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Army  I  became  convinced  that  the 
most  muscular  men  are  not  always  those  who  best  resist  fatigue  of  military  life 
and  infections  diseases. 

Prof.  Birch  Hirschfeld  said,  in  effect,  that  predominance  of  the  muscular  system 
among  athletes  leads  to  a  state  of  tension  of  all  the  other  organs  which,  in  nour- 
ishing the  muscles  and  providing  for  their  motive  action,  end  by  exhausting  them- 
selves easily  and  becoming  more  sensitive  to  infections  influences. 

Let  us  rapidly  examine  this  problem.  From  it  we  shall  become  convinced  that 
the  rapid  development  of  the  muscles  obtained  from  athletic  {gymnastics  is  not  in 
itself  an  essential  condition  of  vigor,  and  that  we  must  distinguish  in  their  opera- 
tion between  their  aptitude  to  produce  a  maximum  effort  and  that  of  producing 
long  aeries  of  ordinary  contractions  without  fatiguing  ourselves  too  much.    •   •    • 

The  increase  of  volume  of  muscles  gained  by  exercise  is  so  obvious  to  everybody, 
that  physicians  and  gymnasts  are  considered  by  that  fact  as  having  in  their  hands 
a  means  highly  efficacious  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  organic  system.  In  order 
to  convince  the  reader  that  muscles  of  moderate  volume  can  do  as  much  work 
and  perform  their  functions  as  well  as  those  of  greater,  I  call  attention  to  the  leg 
of  Abyssinians. 

All  officers  who  have  been  with  companies  of  native  soldiers  in  the  Erythrean 
country  speak  in  praise  of  the  prodigious  rapidity  and  endurance  which  Abyssin- 
ians exhibit  on  the  march,  the  facility  with  which  they  ascend  mountains  and 
hills  and  reach  the  top,  where  our  soldiers  arrive  languid  and  much  worn.  Now, 
Abyssinians  and  Arabs  are  well  known  for  the  nimbleness  of  their  leg^. 

Some  persons  suppose  that  inferior  races  endure  the  fatigue  of  march  better 
than  we  because  their  heel  bone  is  more  elongated.    It  would  thus  allow  the 

>  O.  Manes,  Italian  Biological  Archires,  Vol.  XVn,  p.  389. 
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moecles  which  senre  to  lift  up  the  body  more  easily  to  adapt  thema^Tef  to  it. 
( These  are  the  ones  which  form  the  caU  of  the  leg  and  which  are  inaerted  in  the  heel 
by  the  tmidon  of  Achilles.)  Others  say  that  Abyaoinians  and  Arabs  have  mnacleB 
less  fleshy  bnt  longer  than  ours.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  me  in  eon- 
cert  with  Dr.  Patrizi  at  a  time  when  a  delegation  of  Abyasiniana  and  Arabs  passed 
throagh  Turin,  I  discovered  that  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  true.  There- 
fore I  still  insist  that,  even  while  continuing  slender,  a  muscle  can  acsquire  aptitude 
for  endnring  exertion  betto:  than  one  of  greater  vcdume. 

Among  the  Alps  I  have  seen  famous  g^uides  the  muscles  of  whose  legs  were  less 
developed  than  those  of  some  of  my  companicma  who  were  easily  fatigued  in 
walking. 

Straining  the  muscles  is  a  thing  entirely  different  from  their  physiological  exer- 
tion. Even  the  work  of  muscular  contractions  follows  this  or  that  rule  according 
as  those  contractions  are  extreme  or  of  moderate  intensity.  Straining  excites  the 
formative  function  of  the  muscle  more  than  normal  exertion.  Straining  is  a  phe- 
nomenon ultraphysiological,  and  almost  morbid,  which  excites,  the  muscle  and 
provokes  distension  and  multiplication  of  muscular  fibers.  To  make  this  under- 
stood by  example,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  callosity  of  the  hands  and  the  feet. 
Pressure  continued  on  one  portion  of  the  skin  excites  in  its  coatings  formative 
action  that  makes  it  thicker  and  harder.  When  prsssnre  ceases  callosity  disap- 
pears. In  the  same  manner  the  muscles  become  finer  when  exercise  is  discon- 
tinued. 

Increase  in  the  muscles,  however,  does  not  change  the  g^eneral  conditions  of 
health.  Even  the  fact  of  the  appearance  or  absence  of  muscular  development 
according  to  existence  or  default  of  exercise  proves  that  the  matter  is  a  phenome- 
non entirely  local,  and  not  even  necessary  to  life. 

We  see,  by  the  example  of  the  heart,  that  physiological  contractions  of  the 
muscles  have  no  gre&t  effect  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  themselves  nor 
upon  their  development.  Of  aU  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  it  is  the  strongest 
and  performs'  tho  greatest  amount  of  work.  Tho  heart  is  the  first  to  put  itself  in 
motion  when  wo  are  yet  in  a  state  of  embryo,  and  it  is  the  last  to  rest  in  death. 
If  tho  volume  of  its  muscles  were  to  grow  continually  from  exercise,  that  organ 
would  bo  distended  to  tho  point  where  it  could  no  longer  perform  its  functions. 

The  proof  that  growth  of  the  volume  of  the  muscles  is  not  due  to  phy.siological 
contractions,  but  rather  to  straining,  is  that,  when  any  malady  contracts  the  open- 
ing of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  when,  consequently,  the  blood  can  no  longer 
course  freely  into  tlie  systole,  the  volume  of  the  heart  constantly  increases.  Then 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscle  manifests  itself,  known  under  the  name  of 
cucur  de  Ineuf  (beef's  heart)  because  of  the  dimensions  it  ac(iulrca. 

Contraction  of  the  muscles  does  not  increase  their  volume  so  long  as  it  is  purely 
physiological.  We  observe  this  by  the  muscles  of  respiration,  in  the  diaphragm 
and  intercostal  mtiscles,  which  are  very  slender  although  at  continual  work 
throughout  life.  We  may  therefore  afibm  that,  in  gymnastics,  that  which  aug- 
ments their  volume  is  not  physiological  excitation  of  contraction,  but  that  of 
straining,  which  is  an  irritation  ultraphysiological.  Tho  dilatation  of  the  muscles 
eflfected  by  athletic  gymnastics  is  a  hypertrophy  and  a  phenomenon  almost  patho- 
logicaL  In  thus  exaggerating,  I  wish  to  give  clearer  expression  to  the  idea  that 
extreme  size  of  a  muscle  is  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  its  aptitude  to  perform, 
during  aa  extended  period,  a  g^eat  amount  of  mechanical  work. 

When  the  section  of  a  muscle  becomes  larger,  it  allows  lifting  of  a  greater 
weight,  but  not  the  lifting  of  a  moderate  weight  a  greater  number  of  times. 
Often  predominant  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  is  hurtful  in  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  life.  We  shall  see  further  on  that  masters  in  gymnastics  are 
those  who  are  least  capable  of  enduring  marches  and  the  fatigue  of  military  Hfe. 
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IV. 

When  we  analyze  a  gymnastic  movement  we  shonld  consider,  first,  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow  where  the  nerToos  action  which  prodncee  contraction 
begins;  second,  the  muscles  which  transform  chemical  energy  into  mechanical 
work;  third,  the  waste  proceeding  from  the  destrnction  of  one  part  of  the  nenr- 
oos  system  and  of  the  muscles  cbnsequent  upon  the  performance  of  mechanical 
work. 

Endurance  consists  in  the  aptitude  we  gain  in  producing  from  contraction  of 
the  muscles  a  greater  effect  with  the  help  of  exercise,  and  in  the  habit  which  the 
nervous  system  slowly  acquires  of  being  less  sensible  of  perturbations  in  the  org^an- 
ism  caused  by  waste  and  blood  pollution  produced  by  fatigue.  Another  impor- 
tant factor  is  increase  of  volume  in  the  muscles  by  exercise  which  renders  them 
capable  of  lifting  greater  weights. 

Already  knowing  that  on  the  cessation  of  exercise  the  muscles  g^radnally  shrink 
to  their  natural  volume,  and  that  the  effects  of  training  cease  also,  I  asked  myself 
which  one  of  these  results  continues  longest,  greater  endorance  of  fatigue  or 
larger  volume  of  muscles. 

For  an  example  of  those  researches  on  the  physiology  of  gymnastics  I  will  cite 
one  of  the  experiments  made  by  Professor  Aducoo.  We  had  arranged  in  the  lab- 
oratory some  gymnastic  equipments,  in  order  to  be  more  easily  in  reach  of  the 
physiological  apparatus  serving  for  the  study  of  man  when  iu  exercise.  Having 
leaped  up  to  grasp  the  bar  of  the  trapeze,  Professor  Aducco  made  the  maneuver  of 
bending  his  arms  and  lifting  his  body  so  as  to  put  his  chin  on  a  level  with  the  bar. 
Each  of  these  movements  lasted  about  five  seconds.  Then  he  let  his  body  down 
to  the  full  length  of  his  arms  and  immediately  lifted  himself  again. 

When  he  began.  Professor  Aducco  accomplished  eleven  or  twelve  of  these  feats 
before  fatigue  forced  him  to  stop.  He  progressed  day  by  day  to  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two.  Meanwhile  the  muscles  of  the  arm  gradually  grew  larger.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  of  rest  they  had  returned  to  their  primitive  volume,  but  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a  new  series  of  these  exercises  he  accomplished  at  the  first  trial  fourteen 
feats.  I  hope  to  find  before  long  others  having  enough  of  Professor  Aducco's  good 
will  to  continue  these  studies.  For  the  present  it  appears  from  that  first  trial  that 
the  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  nervous  system— the  internal  effect,  if  I  may  express 
it — endures  longer  than  the  peripheric  or  muscular  effect. 

I  maintain  that  gymnastics  ought  to  avoid  the  efforts  which  are  morbid  exci- 
tations and  apply  Itself,  above  all,  to  act  interiorly  on  the  nervous  system,  in 
accustoming  it  to  influence  the  muscles  little  by  little  in  order  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  beneficial  result  with  the  least  expense  of  energy.  Scientific  gymnastics 
should  not  allow  itself  to  be  seduced  by  the  development  of  the  muscles  produced 
by  means  of  athletic  exercises. 

Strainings  engender  hypertrophy.  But  this  result  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  endurance  of  work,  the  most  important  quality  of  muscles  in  common 
life.  In  fine,  in  doing  so  that  the  period  of  inaction  may  not  be  too  long,  we  ought 
by  exercise  to  conserve  in  the  organism  that  tolerance  of  the  poisons  and  wastes 
of  fatigue  which  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  being  able  to  perform  long- 
continued  work. 

V. 

The  increase  of  the  perimeter  of  the  thoracic  frame  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
effects  of  gymnastic  exercises.  Some  researches  upon  that  subject  have  been  made 
by  Abel  Chassagne  and  Dally,'  Marey,  Hillairet,  D^meny,  and  others.    One  may 

■  A.  Cbassagae  et  E.  DaHy,  Influence  precise  de  la  gymnastiqne  sar  le  ddreloppetnent  de  la 
poitrine.  des  muscles  et  de  la  force  de  rbomme,  Paris,  1881,  p.  15. 
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Bay,  in  general,  that  among  100  persons  who  practice  gymnastics  for  five  months, 
76  will  show  increase  of  thoracic  circumference,  16  a  bending  of  the  lower  chest 
and  the  others  will  be  neither  better  off  nor  worse.  These  figures  saffice  to  show 
that  the  benefit  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  such  as  parallel  bars,  fixed  bar, trapeze, 
rings,  and  dumb-bells,  has  been  much  exaggerated  when  it  is  maintained  that  they 
develop  the  muscles  which  take  their  insertion  over  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  that 
the  result  is  useful  in  facilitating  ordinary  respiration. 

Enlargement  of  the  circumference  of  the  thorax  of  itself  alone  is  not,  in  fact, 
capable  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  organism.  Except  acute  and  chronic 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  serious  deformities  in  the  vertebral  column,  no  phy- 
sician has  ever  found  a  malady,  a  condition  of  nncomfortableness  and  debility  pro- 
duced by  insafficiency  of  the  air  respired.  Doable  organs,  as  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
cerebral  hemispheres,  etc.,  can  compensate  among  themselves,  and  only  one-half 
is  sufficient  for  living.  If  one  can  not  affirm  positively  nor  say  that  that  is  the 
case  with  everybody,  I  have  demonstrated,  nevertheless,  in  a  work  of  mine  on 
respiration'  that  all  of  us  inspire  a  much  greater  quantity  of  air  than  we  have 
need,  and  I  have  marked  the  quantity  habitually  inspired  beyond  what  is  necessary 
nnder  the  name  of  respiration  de  luxe  (superfiuous  respiration) .  The  researches  of 
Dr.  Roblot  demonstrated  besides  that  even  in  the  exercises  of  walking  one  obtains 
dilatation  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  consequent  increase  of  vital  faculty.    •    •    • 

VI. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  modifications  produced  in  the  heart  during  muscu- 
lar efforts  while  exercising  on  the  trapeze  and  parallel  bars.  Irregularities  of 
rhythm  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart  are  those  most  apparent.  In  the  course  of  a 
prolonged  mnscular  effort  the  blood  does  not  circulate  freely.  I  have  noticed 
this  in  an  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  congestion  in  the  face,  and  the 
purple  color  of  the  skin.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  we  can  not  concentrate  nerv- 
ous action  upon  only  one  group  of  muscles.  Wbeu  the  thing  is  to  make  an 
intense  effort,  almost  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  especially  those  of  the  thorax, 
contract  themselves,  they  make  venous  circulation  difficult,  we  feel  ourselves 
weakened,  and  are  obliged  to  interrupt  an  effort,  more  on  account  of  the  con- 
straint of  circulation  and  respiration  than  weakening  of  muscular  force. 

Prolonged  mnscular  contractions,  such  as  often  occur  in  exercises  on  parallel 
bars,  have  in  physiology  a  special  name.  They  are  called  ''tetanic."  Besides, 
everybody  knows  that  tetanus  is  specially  characterized  by  extended  violent  con- 
tractions. The  heart  does  not  beat  with  usual  regularity  during  intense  efforts, 
and  irregularity  continues  several  minutes  after  one  has  withdrawn  from  them. 

I  will  cite  an  example.  Professor  Aducco  in  feats  on  the  parallels  went  through 
the  exercise  of  passage  of  position  from  arms  extended  to  that  of  arms  bent. 
After  a  minute  or  so  of  this  movement  small  spots  appeared  on  the  surface  of  his 
aims  like  extravasations  or  peteohi^e  of  a  bluish  color,  such  as  are  produced  by 
slightly  asphyxiated  blood  which  remains  accumulated  by  the  slackening  of 
venous  circulation.  These  spots  sometimes  continue  for  five  minutes  after  exer- 
cise on  parallels,  especially  during  the  first  days.  When  Professor  Aducco  became 
somewhat  fatigued  the  trouble  of  surface  circulation  became  less  evident  and  the 
spots  disappeared  sooner. 

The  enormous  difference  among  various  individuals  as  to  aptitude  in  gymnastic 
exercises  is  noticed  when  we  observe  the  exercises  practiced  on  the  horizontal  bar 
by  young  men  of  the  same  class  entering  the  gymnasium  for  the  first  time.  The 
simple  operation  of  lifting  one's  self  by  the  arms  shows  how  much  we  differ  one 
from  another  from  our  birth,  and  it  is  to  such  a  deg^ree  that  while  some  do  not 

'  A.  Hoeso,  La  respiration  p^riodique  et  la  respiration  de  laze.  (B.  Accademla  del  Lincel, 
1885.) 
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climb  trees  except  with  difficulty,  others  move  among  them  as  easily  as  cats.  In 
gymnasia  they  correct  somewhat  of  the  inequalities  in  development  of  the  mns- 
cles  and  make  them  more  fit  for  work.  Bat  when  the  exercise  is  left  off,  the 
mnscles  tend  to  return  to  their  primiti'fe  force  and  proportions.  So  it  is  that, 
after  we  have  been  raised  by  exercise  above  the  original  character  limits  of  the 
race,  by  inaction  we  return  to  the  specific  tyx>e  which  marks  retrogradation 
resulting  from  inaction. 

The  differences  in  our  being  at  birth  do  not  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  social 
life,  for  they  exist  equally  pronounced  among  beasts. 

Mullendorf  has  remarked  that  birds,  even  those  of  the  same  species,  show  dif- 
ferences in  the  weight  of  the  pectoral  muscles  even  in  the  savage  state.  Domestic 
birds  which  do  little  flying  have  these  muscles  less  developed  than  the  wild  of  the 
same  species.  Everybq^y  knows  that  blacksmiths  have  very  large  arms.  More- 
over^  some  physicians  counsel  against  the  practice  of  fencing  as  much  as  gfymnas- 
tics,  because  it  alters  the  sjrmmetry  of  the  shoulders;  in  fact,  the  right  shoulder 
becomes  higher  and  larger.  All  physicians  are  ag^reed  that  when  a  person 
becomes  lame  the  leg  which  is  alone  to  support  his  weight  takes  on  speedy  and 
abnormal  development. 

In  The  Banquet,  Chapter  II,  paragraph  17,  Xenophon  relates  what  Socrates 
said  about  g^ymnatics: 

"Do  you  laugh  because  in  taking  gymnastic  exercise  I  expect  to  enjoy  better 
health,  or  to  eat  and  sleep  with  better  relish,  or  because  I  seek  that  sort  of  exerciie 
to  enable  me  to  avoid  undue  size  of  the  legs  and  narrowness  of  the  shoulders,  as 
is  the  case  with  those  who  run  long  distances,  or  else  great  breadth  of  the  shoulders 
and  thinness  of  the  legs,  which  pugilists  have;  to  the  end  that,  rather  than 
fatiguing  the  whole  body,  I  may  keep  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium?" 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  NITRATES  UPON  A  WORLD  SCALE 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES.' 

The  world's  demand  for  wheat— the  leading  breadstuff— increases  in  a  crescendo 
ratio  year  by  year.  Gradually  all  the  wheat-bearing  land  on  the  globe  is  appro- 
priated to  wheat  g^rowing,  until  we  are  within  measnrable  distance  of  using  the 
last  available  acre.  We  must  then  rely  on  nitrogenous  manures  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  land  under  wheat,  so  as  to  raise  the  yield  from  the  world's  low 
average,  13.7  bushels  per  acre,  to  a  higher  average.  To  do  this  efficiently  and  feed 
the  bread  eaters  for  a  few  years  will  exhaust  all  the  available  store  of  nitrate  of 
Boda.  For  years  past  we  have  be;n  spending  fixed  nitrogen  at  a  culpably  extrava- 
gant rate,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  fixed  with  extreme  slowness  and  difficulty, 
while  its  liberation  in  the  free  state  takes  place  al  ways  with  rapidity  and  sometimes 
with  explosive  violence. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  uttered  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the  near 
exhaustion  of  our  British  coal  fields.  Bat  the  exhaustion  of  the  world's  stock  of 
fixed  nitrogen  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance.  It  means  not  only  a  catastro- 
phe little  short  of  starvation  for  the  wheat  eaters,  but,  indirectly,  scarcity  for  those 
who  exist  on  inferior  grains,  together  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  meat 
eaters,  scarcity  of  mutton  and  beef,  and  even  the  extinction  of  gunpowder.    •    *    » 

I  have  said  that  starvation  may  be  averted  through  the  laboratory.  Before  we 
are  in  the  grip  of  actual  dearth  the  chemist  will  step  in  and  postpone  the  day  of 
famine  to  so  distant  a  period  that  we,  and  onr  sons  and  grandsons,  may  legiti- 
mately live  without  undue  solicitude  for  the  future. 

>  Extract  from  the  Inaugnral  address  of  81r  William  Crookes,  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  Bristol  meeting,  1898. 
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It  is  nowrcix^nized  that  all  crops  require  what  is  called  a  "dominant"  man  ore. 
Some  need  nitrogen,  some  potash,  others  phosphates.  Wheat  preeminently 
demands  nitrogen,  fixed  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  All  other  neces- 
sary constitnents  exist  in  the  soil;  bat  nitrdgen  is  mainly  of  atmospheric  origin, 
and  is  rendered  "  fixed  "  by  a  slow  and  precarions  process  which  requires  a  com- 
bination of  rare  meteorological  and  geogrraphical  conditions  to  enable  it  to  advance 
at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  become  of  commercial  importance. 

There  are  several  sources  of  available  nitrogen.  The  distillation  of  coal  in  the 
process  of  gas  making  yields  a  certain  amount  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  and  this  product,  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  is  a  substance  of  ccmaiderable 
commercial  value  to  gas  companies.  But  the  quantity  produced  is  comparatively 
small;  all  Europe  does  not  yield  more  than  400,000  annual  tons,  and,  in  view  of 
the  unlimited  nitrogen  required  to  substantially  increase  _,the  world's  wheat  crop, 
this  slight  amount  of  coal  ammonia  is  not  of  much  significance.  For  a  long  time 
guano  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  nitrogenous  manures,  but 
guano  deposits  are  so  near  exhaustion  that  they  may  be  dismissed  from  con- 
sideration. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  and  many  hopes  raised  by  the  discovery  of 
Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  that  leguminous  plants  bear  on  their  roots  nodosities 
abounding  in  bacteria  endowed  with  the  property  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen; 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  necessary  amount  of  nitrogen  demanded  by  grain  crops 
should  be  supplied  to  the  soil  by  cropping  it  with  clover  and  plowing  in  the  plant 
when  its  nitrogen  assimilation  is  complete.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  such 
a  mode  of  procedure  will  lead  to  the  lucrative  stimulation  of  crops.  It  mnst  be 
admitted  that  practice  has  long  been  ahead  of  science,  and  for  ages  farmers  have 
valued  an^  cultivated  leguminous  crops.  The  four-course  rotation  is  tumipe,  bar- 
ley, clover,  wheat,  a  sequence  popular  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  On  the 
continent  in  certain  localities  there  has  been  some  extension  of  microbe  cultiva- 
tion; at  home  we  have  not  reached  even  the  experimental  stage.  Our  present 
knowledge  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  much  more  frequent  growth  of  clover 
on  the  same  land,  even  with  snccessful  microbe  seeding  and  proper  mineral  suj^ 
plies,  would  be  attended  with  uncertainty  and  difficulties.  The  land  soon  becomes 
what  is  called  "clover  sick"  and  turns  barren. 

There  is  still  another  and  invaluable  source  of  fixed  nitrogen.  I  mean  the 
treasure  locked  up  in  the  sewage  and  drainage  of  oar  towns.  Individually  the 
amount  so  lost  is  trifling,  but  multiply  tho  loss  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
we  have  the  startling  fact  that,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  content  to  hurry 
down  our  drains  and  water  courses  into  the  sea  fixed  nitrogen  to  the  value  of  no 
less  than  £16,000,000  per  annum.  This  unspeakable  waste  continues,  and  no 
effective  and  universal  method  is  yet  contrived  of  converting  sewage  into  com. 
Of  this  barbaric  waste  of  manurial  constituents  Liebig,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
wrote  in  these  prophetic  words:  "Nothing  will  more  certainly  consummate  the 
ruin  of  England  than  a  scarcity  of  fertilizers— it  means  a  scarcity  of  food.  It  is 
impossible  that  such  a  sinful  violation  of  the  divine  laws  of  nature  should  forever 
remain  unpunished;  and  the  time  will  probably  come  for  England  sooner  than  for 
any  other  country  when,  with  all  her  wealth  in  gold,  iron,  and  coal,  she  will  te 
unable  to  buy  one-thousandth  part  of  the  food  which  she  has,  during  hundreds  of 
years,  thrown  recklessly  away." 

The  more  widely  this  wasteful  system  is  extended,  recklessly  returning  to  the 
sea  what  we  have  taken  from  the  land,  the  more  surely  and  quickly  will  the  finite 
stocks  of  nitrogen  locked  up  in  the  soils  of  the  world  become  exhausted.  Lot  us 
remember  that  the  plant  creates  nothing;  there  is  nothing  in  bread  which  is 
not  absorbed  from  the  soil,  and  unless  the  abstracted  nitrogen  is  returned  to 
the  soil,  its  fertility  must  ultimately  be  exhausted.    When  we  apply  to  the  land 
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nHrata  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  guano,  we  are  drawing  on  the  earth's 
Cf^tal,  and  oar  drafts  will  not  perpetually  be  honored.  Already  we  see  that  a 
virgin  soil  crc^ped  for  several  yvan  loses  its  prodnctivB  powers,  and  withoat 
artificial  aid  becomes  infertile.  Thus  the  strain  to  meet  demands  ia  increasingly 
great.  WitnesB  the  yield  of  4ft  boshels  of  wheat  per  acre  nnder  favoraWe  condi- 
tions dwindling  tiirongh  exhaustion  of  soil  to  less  than  seven  bnshels  of  x>oor 
grain,  and  the  urgency  of  husbanding  the  limited  store  of  fixed  nitrogen  becomes 
apparent  The  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  practically  unlimited,  bnt 
it  ia  fixed  and  rendered  assimilable  by  plants  only  by  cosmic  processes  of  extreme 
slowness.  The  nitrogen  which  with  a  light  heart  we  liberate  in  a  battleship 
broadside  has  taken  millions  of  rainnte  organisms  pattontly  working  for  centa- 
ries  to  win  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  only  available  componnd  containing  sufficient  fixed  nitrogen  to  be  osed  on 
a  world-wide  scale  as  a  nitrogenons  manure  is  nitrate  of  soda,  or  Chile  saltpeter. 
This  sabstance  occurs  native  over  a  narrow  band  of  the  plain  of  Tamarngal,  in 
tiie  northern  provinces  of  Chile  between  the  Andes^and  the  coast  hUls.  In  this 
rainless  district  tot  conntless  ages  the  continuoos  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen by  the  soil,  its  conversion  into  nitrate  by  the  slow  transformation  of  billions 
of  nitrifying  organisms,  its  combination  with  soda,  and  titie  crystallization  of  the 
nitrate  hare  been  steadily  proceeding,  until  the  nitric  fields  of  Chile  have  become 
of  vast  commercial  importance,  and  promise  to  be  of  inestimably  greater  value 
in  the  f ntnre.  The  growing  exywrts  of  nitrate  from  Cliile  at  present  amount  to 
about  1,300,000  tons. 

The  xiresent  acreage  devoted  to  the  world's  growth  of  wheat  is  about  163,000,000 
acres.  At  the  average  of  13.7  bushels  per  acre  this  gives  2,070,000,000  bushels. 
But  thirty  years  hence  the  demand  will  be  3,300,000,000  bushels,  and  there  will  be 
difSculty  in  finding  the  necessary  acreage  on  which  to  grow  the  additional  amount 
required.  By  increasing  the  present  yidd  per  acre  from  13.7  to  20  bushels  we 
should  with  our  x>r«sent  acreage  secure  a  crop  of  the  requisite  8mo«int.  Now 
from  13.7  to  90  bushels  per  acre  is  amoderate  increase  of  productiveness,  and  there 
is  no  donbt  that  a  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  will  give  this  increase  and  more. 

The  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  improving  the  yield  of  wheat  has  been  studied 
practically  by  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  on  their  experimental  field 
at  Bothamsted,  This  field  was  sown  with  wheat  for  thirteen  consecutive  years 
without  manure,  and  yielding  an  average  of  11.9bu8he^s  to  the  acre.  For  the  next 
thirteen  years  it  was  sown  with  wheat,  and  dressed  with  five  hundredweight  of 
nitrate  of  soda  i>er  acre,  other  mineral  constituents  also  being  present.  The 
average  jrield  for  these  years  was  36.4  bnshels  per  acre— an  increase  of  24.6  bushels. 
In  other  words,  2*3.86  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  produce  an  increase  of  one  bushel 
of  wheat. 

At  this  rate,  to  increase  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  by  7.3  bnshels,  about  H  hun- 
dredweightof  nitrate  of  soda  must  annually  be  applied  to  each  acre.  The  amount 
required  to  raise  the  world's  crop  on  163,000,000  acres  from  the  present  supply  of 
2,070,000,000  bushels  to  the  required  3,280,000,000  bushels  will  be  13,000,000  tons, 
distributed  in  varying  amotmts  over  the  wheat-ejowing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  countries  which  produce  m<»:e  than  the  average  of  13.7  bushels  will  require 
less,  and  those  below  the  average  will  require  more;  but,  broadly  speaking,  about 
12,000,000  tons  annually  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  the 
1,250,000  tons  already  absorbed  by  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  trustworthy  estimates  of  the  amount  of  nitrate  surviving  in 
the  niter  beds.  Common  mmw  declares  the  supply  to  be  inexhaustible,  bnt 
cautious  local  authorities  state  that  at  the  present  rate  of  export,  of  1,000,000  tons 
per  snnnm,  the  raw  material  "caliche,"  ccortaining  from  3.5  to  50 per  cent  nitrate, 
will  be  exhausted  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 
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Dr.  Kewton,  .who  has  spent  years  on  the  nitrate  fields,  tells  me  there  is  a 
lower-class  material,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  nitrate,  which  can  not  at 
present  be  ased,  bat  which  may  ultimately  be  mannfactured  at  a  profit.  Apart 
from  a  few  of  the  more  scientific  manufacturers,  no  one  is  sanguine  enough  to 
think  this  debatable  material  will  ever  be  worth  working.  If  we  assume  a  liberal 
estimate  for  nitrate  obtained  from  the  lower -grade  deposit,  and  say  that  it  will 
equal  in  quantity  that  from  the  richer  quality,  the  supply  may  last  possibly  firty 
years,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  tons  a  year;  but  at  the  rate  required  to  augment  the 
world's  supply  of  wheat  to  the  point  demanded  thirty  years  hence,  it  will  not  last 
more  than  four  years.    «    »    • 

There  is  a  gleam  of  light  amid  this  darkness  of  despondency.  In  its  free  state 
nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  pervading  bodies  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Every  square  yard  of  the  earth's  surface  has  nitrogen  gas  pressing  down 
on  it  to  the  extent  of  abont  7  tons— but  this  is  in  the  free  state,  and  wheat  demands 
it  fixed.  To  convey  this  idea  in  an  object  lesson,  I  may  tell  you  that,  previous  to 
its  destruction  by  fire,  Colston  Hall,  measuring  146  feet  by  80  feet  by  TO  feet,  con- 
tained 37  tons  weight  of  nitrogren  in  its  atmosphere;  it  also  contained  one-third  of 
a  ton  of  argon.  In  the  free  gaseous  state  this  nitrogen  is  worthless;  combined  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  it  would  be  worth  about  £3,000. 

For  years  past  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  and  some  of  the  processes  have  met  with  sufficient  partial  success  to  war- 
rant experimentalists  in  pushing  their  trials  still  further;  but  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  no  process  has  yet  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  scientific  or 
commercial  men  which  can  be  considered  successful  either  as  regards  cost  or  yield 
of  product.  It  is  possible,  by  several  methods,  to  fix  a  certain  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrc^n;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  process  has  hitherto  con- 
verted more  than  a  small  amount,  and  this  at  a  cost  largely  in  excess  of  the 
present  market  value  of  fixed  nitrogen. 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  therefore  is  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
awaiting  the  ingenuity  of  chemists.  It  is  certainly  deeply  important  in  its  practi- 
cal bearings  on  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  civilized  races  of  mankind. 
This  unfulfilled  problem,  which  so  far  has  eluded  the  strenuous  attempts  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  wrest  the  secret  from  nature,  differs  materially  from  other 
chemical  discoveries  which  are  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  but  are  not  yet  matured. 
The  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  vital  to  the  progress  of  civilized  humanity.  Other  dis- 
coveries minister  to  our  increased  intellectual  comfort,  luxury,  or  convenience; 
they  serve  to  make  life  easier,  to  hasten  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  to  save  time, 
health,  or  worry.  The  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  a  question  of  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Unless  we  can  class  it  among  certainties  to  come  the  great  Caucasian 
race  will  cease  to  be  foremost  in  the  world,  and  will  be  squeezed  out  of  existence 
by  races  to  whom  wheaten  bread  is  not  the  staff  of  life. 

Let  me  see  if  it  is  not  possible  even  now  to  solve  the  momentous  problem.  As 
far  back  as  1893  I  exhibited,  at  one  of  the  soir^s  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  experi- 
ment on  "  The  Flame  of  Burning  Nitrogen."  I  showed  that  nitrogen  is  a  com- 
bostible  gas,  and  the  reason  why  when  once  ignited  the  flame  does  not  spread 
through  the  atmosphere  and  deluge  the  world  in  a  sea  of  nitric  acid  is  that  its 
igniting  point  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  its  flame — not,  therefore,  hot 
enough  to  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  mixture.  Bnt  by  passing  a  strong  induction 
current  between  terminals  the  air  takes  fire  and  continues  to  bum  with  a  power- 
ful flame,  producing  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  This  inconsiderable  experiment 
may  not  nnlikely  lead  to  the  development  of  a  mighty  industry  destined  to  solve 
the  great  food  problem.  With  the  object  of  burning  out  nitrogen  from  air  so  as 
to  leave  argon  behind  Lord  Bayleigh  fitted  up  apparatus  for  performing  the 
operation  on  a  larger  scale,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the  union  of  29.4  grams 
of  mixed  nitrogen  and  oxygen  at  an  exx>enditnre  of  one  horsepower.    Following 
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these  fignres,  it  would  require  one  board  of  trade  unit  to  form  74  grams  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  therefore  14,000  units  to  form  one  ton.  To  generate  electricity 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  steam  engines  and  dynamos,  It  is  now  possible  with  a 
steady  load  night  and  day,  and  engines  working  at  maxinyim  efficiency,  to  pro- 
dace  cnrrent  at  a  cost  of  one- third  of  a  penny  per  board  of  trade  nnit.  At  this 
rate  one  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  cost  £36.  But  electricity  from  coal  and  steam 
engines  is  too  costly  for  large  indnstrial  purposes;  at  Niagara,  where  water  power 
is  used,  electricity  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  one-seventeenth  of  a  penny  per  board 
of  trade  unit.  At  this  rate  nitrate  of  soda  would  cost  not  more  than  £5  per  ton. 
But  the  limit  of  cost  is  not  yet  reaifaed,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ini- 
tial data  are  derived  from  small-scale  experiments,  in  which  the  object  was  not 
economy,  but  rather  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  combustion  method 
and  to  utilize  it  for  isolating  argon.  Even  now  electric  nitrate  at  £S  a  ton  com- 
pares favorably  with  Chile  nitrate  at  £7  IDs.  a  ton;  and  all  experience  shows  that 
when  the  road  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  small  laboratory  experiment,  the  indus- 
trial operations  that  may  follow  are  always  conducted  at  a  cost  considerably  lower 
than  could  be  anticipated  from  the  laboratory  figures. 

Before  we  decide  that  electric  nitrate  is  a  commercial  possibility  a  final  qaes- 
tion  most  be  mooted.  We  are  dealing  with  wholesale  figures,  and  mnst  take  care 
that  we  are  not  simply  shifting  difficulties  a  little  farther  back  without  really 
diminishing  them.  We  start  with  a  shortage  of  wheat,  and  the  natural  remedy 
is  to  put  more  laud  under  cultivation.  As  the  land  can  not  be  stretched,  and  there 
is  BO  much  of  it  and  no  more,  the  object  is  to  render  the  available  area  more  pro- 
ductive by  a  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda.  But  nitrate  of  soda  is  limited  in 
quantity,  and  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Human  ingenuity  can  contend  even  with 
these  apparently  hopeless  difficulties.  Nitrate  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
combustion  of  the  atmosphere.  Here  we  come  to  finality  in  one  direction;  oar 
stores  are  inexhaustible.  Bat  how  about  electricity?  Can  we  generate  enough 
energy  to  prodnce  12,000,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  annually?  A  preliminary 
calculation  shows  that  there  need  be  no  fear  on  that  score;  Niagara  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  required  electric  energy  without  much  lessening  its  mighty 
Sow. 

The  futnre  can  take  care  of  itself.  The  artificial  production  of  nitrate  is  clearly 
within  view,  and  by  its  aid  the  land  devoted  to  wheat  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
80  bushels  per  acre  standard.  In  days  to  come,  when  the  demand  may  again  over- 
take supply,  we  may  safely  leave  onr  successors  to  grapple  with  the  stupendous 
food  problem. 


THE  USE  OF  PICTURES  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.' 
By  Samuel  Swett  Obeen. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  1845,  was  enacted  a  law  entitled  "An  act  for  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  museums  in  large  towns." 

The  well-known  law  of  1850  is  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  town  councils  to  estab- 
lish libraries  and  museums."  These  museums  are  defined  in  a  section  of  the  law 
to  be  "mnsenms  of  art  and  science."  Towns  in  Great  Britain  may  use  public 
money  to  establish  and  maintain  museums  of  art  and  science  as  well  as  libraries. 
These  are  not  provided  for  in  Massachusetts  by  existing  library  laws.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  in  some  towns,  however,  by  which  art  galleries  may  be  housed  in 
the  same  building  as  a  pnblic  library  and  be  under  the  control  of  the  library  board. 

>  The  Report  ot  the  Commissioner  of  lEdacation  for  1895-96  contains  a  chapter  on  Art  Decora- 
tion in  Schoolrooms.  In  this  article,  taken  from  the  Eighth  Heport  of  the  Massachusetts  Free 
Pnblic  Library  Commission,  Mr.  Samuel  Swett  Green,  librarian  of  the  free  public  library  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  shows  the  possibilities  oi>en  to  libraries  along  that  line. 
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In  Fitchbnrg,  for  example,  the  Hem.  Rodney  Waltaoe,  in  1885,  gave  to  the  citj  » 
building  to  be  used  for  "  a  free  public  library,  reading  rooms,  and  art  gallery,  and 
for  no  other  xmrposes,"  on  condition  that  the  city  government  accept  it  and  agree 
to  bear  the  cnrrent  expenses.  There  is  a  collection  of  oil  paintings  in  the  upper 
story  of  that  building. 

Many  public  libraries  are  owners  of  works  of  art  which  have  been  giyen  to  them. 

As  early  as  1869  the  Boston  Public  Library  acquired,  by  gift,  the  Toati  collection 
of  engravings. 

The  City  Library  Association  of  Springfield  has  a  museum  of  natural  history 
connected  with  it,  as  well  as  an  extensive  art  collection.  This  is  not  a  public 
library,  however,  controlled  and  supported  by  the  city,  but  a  private  institution, 
to  which  the  city  gives  liberal  assistance  annually,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  its  privileges  are  extended  to  the  general  public  without  coat. 

While  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  spend  money  appropriated  by  a  town  fcH-  a 
library  for  buying  oil  paintings  and  statuary  to  form  an  art  museum,  it  is  consid- 
ered proper  to  buy  photographs  and  plates,  not  aaly  bound  in  volumee,  but  detached, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  subjects  treated  of  in  books  in  the  library. 

In  BO  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  Free  Public  Library  in  Worcester  was  the 
first  public  library  in  the  country  to  vaake  a  deliberate  and  large  expenditure  for 
photographs,  engravings,  and  other  kinds  of  plates,  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
popular  education  in  connection  with  the  daily  work  of  the  library.  The  present 
librarian  became  connected  with  it  as  a  director  January  1,  1867,  and  as  librarian 
January  lo,  1871.  Soon  after  bis  connection  with  the  institution  he  introduced 
the  plan  of  buying  freely  pictures  separate  from  books.  These  have  been  bought 
mainly  from  the  income  of  a  fimd  established  by  the  will  of  Dr.  John  Green,  the 
founder  of  the  reference  department,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  also  from  the 
city  appropriation. 

Since  1870  interest  in  art  instruction  has  grown  apace.  Instruction  in  drawing 
has  been  given  in  the  public  schools.  In  July,  1871,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who  had 
been  brought  here  from  abroad,  was  made  art  director  in  this  Commonwealth.  A 
growing  and  large  interest  in  making  all  objects  beautiful  and  in  having  every- 
where tasteful  surroundings  showed  itself  in  the  community  generally. 

It  became  very  evident  to  the  librarian  in  Worcester  that  pictures  must  be  pro- 
vided if  the  library  was  to  do  the  work  which  might  properly  be  expected  of  it  in 
fostering  tlie  art  spirit  and  in  giving  it  material  hy  means  of  which  it  might  get 
exercise.  A  suflRciently  large  number  of  copies  of  Jones's  Grammar  of  Orna- 
ment in  its  larger  form,  a  copy  of  L'Omement  Polychrome,  and  other  similar 
works,  were  bought,  and  collections  of  plates,  mainly  large  photographs  repre- 
senting the  work  of  masters  in  art,  were  bought  from  time  to  time.  This  library 
also  became  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  close  connection  between 
libraries  and  schools.  When  these  relations  were  established,  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  not  only  in  providing  for  the  newly  awakening  interest  in  art,  but 
also  affording  necessary  aid  in  geography,  history,  and  other  studies,  large  collec- 
tions of  pictures  must  be  acquired.  The  value  of  the  illustrations  in  books  was 
recognized,  as  well  as  their  rapid  increase  in  number  and  excellence.  But  here, 
as  well  as  in  instruction  in  art,  more,  larger,  and  better  pictures  were  needed,  and 
these  had  to  be  bought  as  separate  plates,  and  kept  in  portfolios  so  that  they  could 
be  hung  on  walls. 

Not  only  was  the  pictorial  matter  acquired  by  the  library  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers,  scholars,  and  the  general  public  in  meeting  their  daily  needs,  but  not 
infrequently  exhibitions  were  given.  Thus  early  a  large  collection  of  good-sized 
photographs,  illustrating  the  work  of  Raphael  and  the  development  of  his  genius, 
was  shown.  Then  followed  other  exhibitions  of  photographs  of  pictures  of  artists 
of  different  Italian  and  German  schools  of  painting.  The  experiment  was  success- 
fully tried  of  having  members  of  the  Worcester  Art  Society  make  themselves 
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aoqwdnted  with  gioope  of  pictnres  which  tiiey  undertook  to  explain  to  yisitoni. 
A  lady  frril  aoqiuinted  with  pictures  was  hired  to  come  from  Boaton  to  be  present 
at  one  of  the  exhibitiona  and  eater  into  conversaticm  with  peracms  interested  about 
tba  pictnreg  and  artists.    TIub  plan  gave  moch  satisfaction. 

When  the  new  library  bailding  was  added  to  the  older  one,  in  1800,  new  facili- 
ties were  provided  for  ezhibitioBS.  The  interior  of  the  new  bnildiog  was  planned 
by  the  librarian,  and  arrangements  for  a  hall  and  art  galleries  were  made.  Many 
exhibitions  have  been  given  for  the  b«iefit  of  pnpils  in  tiie  schools.  For  example, 
when  scholars  in  the  high  schoc^  have  been  stndyii^;  essays  from  the  Specta- 
tor, classes  are  brongfat  to  the  library,  and  photographs  of  old  bnildings  in  Lon- 
don, colored  pictures  of  the  exteriors  of  bnildings  and  of  scenes  within  buildings 
in  the  times  represented  in  the  writings  and  other  illnstrattons  ot  London  in  the 
time  of  Addison  and  of  the  manners  and  occapations  of  its  inhabitants  are  shown 
to  them.  If  they  have  been  engaged  in  studying  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  plates 
of  the  work  known  as  the  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Shakespeare,  in  colors  and  in  < 
black  and  white,  are  hung  on  tiie  walls  of  a  hall,  together  with  the  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  by  Darley ;  and  facsimiles  of  the  quartos  and 
foUoe  and  works  giving  representations  of  the  exterior  and  interior  architecture 
and  of  the  costumes  of  the  time  of  the  dramatist  are  brought  together,  and  classes, 
with  their  teachers,  invited  to  examine  and  stndy  them. 

For  pnpils  in  the  grammar  schools  exhibitions  have  been  provided.  Thns,  when 
in  the  school  course  the  civil  war  of  1861-18S5  has  been  studied,  one  hundred  pho- 
tographs of  bridges,  houses,  roads,  and  battiefields  (with  the  dead  lying  unburied) 
are  placed  on  the  walls  of  a  hall,  with  Forbes's  etchings  descriptive  of  life  in  the 
camp  during  the  war,  battle  pictures  in  color,  and  a  set  of  Confederate  etchings. 
All  are  carefully  inscribed  with  names  of  i>Iaoe8,  scenes,  etc.  (with  which  the 
memories  of  the  children  are  at  that  time  fiUed);  and  the  principals  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  notified  that  the  exhibition  is  open,  and  tliat  such  boys  and  girls 
as  desire  may  come  to  it  between  the  hours  of  4  and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Last  winter  a  more  elaborate  exhibition  was  held.  The  colored  plates  of  Catlin, 
iQnstrating  life  among  the  North  American  Indians  during  his  residence  among 
them;  Thomas  Moran's  beautiful  and  striking  representations  of  the  scenery  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park;  a  set  of  chromolithographs,  such  as  are  used  in  Grerman 
schools  in  teaching  physical  geography;  and  Troavelot's  plates,  showing  how  the 
heavenly  bodies  look  through  a  telescope,  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  a  hall.  By 
urangement  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  teachers  registered  their  names 
at  his  office,  and  placed  after  them  the  dates  when  they  wonld  like  to  bring  scholars 
to  the  library.  It  was  announced  to  the  librarian  every  day,  by  telephone,  what 
school  was  coming.  Snch  pupils  in  a  school  as  desired  came  to  the  library,  accom- 
panied by  teachers,  after  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  spent  an  hour  in  examining 
the  pictures  and  in  listening  to  a  lecture  about  them.  This  exhibition  was  pecul- 
iarly successful,  and  was  very  entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  children. 

Another  exhibition  of  a  similar  character  has  been  planned  for  the  present 
winter.  A  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  Dr.  Q.  Stanley  Hall  to  the  teachers  of 
Worcester  last  winter.  Some  of  these  were  illustrated  at  the  library  by  bringing 
together  into  a  room  pictorial  and  literary  matter  likely  to  prove  useful  in  teach- 
ing the  subjects  which  he  was  showing  them  how  to  teach. 

Classes  go  to  the  library  from  the  high  schools  and  from  grammar  schools  to 
look  over,  in  a  room  by  themselves,  photographs  of  classical  remains,  illustrations 
of  armor,  or  pictures  interesting  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 

Twenty  years  or  so  ago  geography  was  taught  in  the  Worcester  Normal  School 
by  means  of  lantern  slides.  The  principal  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in 
Worcester  has  1,5(X)  slides  which  he  uses  in  giving  instruction  in  his  school.  For 
example,  he  has  a  series  of  pictures  which  he  has  taken,  showing  the  various  points 
of  interest  in  Concord,  Mass.    These  pictures  are  shown  and  the  connection  of  the 
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place  with  the  Revolntion  and  the  town's  distinguished  residents  are  mentionedaod 
talked  about.  Interest  is  thus  excited  that  may  lead  to  extended  studies  in  history 
and  literature.  The  teacher  spoken  of  has  been  doing  work  of  this  kind  for  ten 
years.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Worcester  has  become  much  interested  in 
the  matter,  and  isendeavoring  to  have  instruction  given  by  slides  in  other,  if  not  in 
all,  the  public  schools.  Many  of  the  slides  are  prepared  from  material  in  the 
public  library.  That  institution  has  skylights  and  a  dark  closet  for  the  use  of 
photographers,  and  large  numbers  of  pictures  which  teachers  desire  to  copy. 

Prof.  William  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  University,  has  of  late  years  been  very 
much  interested  in  having  instruction  given  by  means  of  lantern  slides;  and  in 
No.  II  of  Papers  from  the  Physical  GJeog^aphy  Laboratory  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity may  be  found  a  list  of  geographical  lantern  slides,  of  great  interest,  pre- 
pared for  use  in  Cambridge  public  schools  by  Professor  Davis  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  Printing  Company). 

The  iirst  of  next  month  (February,  1808)  an  exhibition  is  to  be  given  at  the 
library  in  Worcester,  of  especial  interest  to  schools.  The  Public  School  Art 
League,  having  raised  $300  or  $400  in  small  subscriptions  by  residents  of  Worces- 
ter, has  lately  been  buying  objects  to  be  used  in  decoration  of  schoolrooms  in 
different  portions  of  the  city.  Before  they  are  put  in  the  places  they  are  to 
occupy,  they  are  all  of  them  to  be  brought  to  the  library  for  a  public  exhibition. 
The  library  will  add  a  collection  of  photographs,  selected  from  its  stores  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  their  desirability  for  purposes  of  school  decoration;  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  new  interest  will  be  awakened  in  the  community  by  the  display, 
in  providing  additional  means  to  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  good  plans  of  the 
School  Art  League. 

There  has  just  been  hung  in  a  room  in  the  Worcester  Library  a  collection  of 
photographs  illustrative  of  Greek  sculpture.  There  is  a  large  class  of  ladies 
studying  this  subject.  It  began  the  study  last  winter,  and  is  continuing  it  the 
present  season.  The  members  of  the  class  call  at  such  hours  as  they  please  to 
examine  the  photographs,  and  once  a  week  several  ladies  come  and  study  them  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Societies  connected  with  churches  that  are  making  fireside 
travels,  Chautauqua  circles,  clubs  for  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  teachers  with 
classes  to  which  instruction  is  being  given  in  the  history  of  painting,  come  to  the 
library;  they  have  rooms  assigned  them  and  are  provided  with  illustrative  matter 
on  such  subjects  as  they  have  an  interest  in  at  the  time. 

A  large  number  of  exhibitions  is  provided  for  the  general  public.  Such  as  have 
been  given  in  the  last  few  years  are  described  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  library. 
Examples  are:  The  antiquities  of  Russia;  the  remains  of  Pompeii;  Moorish  art  in 
Cairo;  English,  French,  and  Spanish  painting;  classical  antiquities.  Occasionally 
a  deserving  local  artist  is  discovered,  and  is  allowed,  in  connection  with  an  exhi- 
bition, to  fill  a  room  with  his  pictures.  Several  exhibitions  have  been  given  in 
the  Worcester  Library  in  conjunction  with  the  Worcester  Art  Society.  Thus, 
when  the  new  library  building  was  opened,  the  art  society  filled  the  galleries 
with  portraits  grathered  mainly  from  homes  in  the  city.  As  the  earlier  artists  of 
the  country  and  later  painters,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  living  portrait 
painters,  were  represented  in  the  exhibition,  it  gave,  to  some  extent,  a  history  of 
American  portraiture.  At  another  time  the  art  society  gave  an  exhibition  of 
china,  and  winter  before  last  kept  up  a  continuous  exhibition  of  oil  painting^s  and 
bric-a-brac  for  four  months.  The  library  assisted  by  filling  a  room  with  photo- 
graphs of  English  and  Continental  cathedrals  of  large  size,  and  afterwards  with 
representations  of  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  art 
society  spent  from  $300  to  $700  on  each  of  these  exhibitions.  In  connection  with 
the  exhibition  of  china,  prizes  were  given  by  the  art  society  for  ceramic  decora- 
tions by  local  amateurs. 
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A  very  large  use  of  pictures  is  being  made  in  the  new  Forbes  Library  at  North- 
ampton. That  institution  was  opened  to  the  public  July  1,  1895,  under  the  care 
of  an  experienced  librarian,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  who  was  for  twenty-four 
years  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenenm.  The  Forbes  Library  had  accumulated 
a  considerable  sum  which  could  be  spent  at  the  start  in  buying  books,  photo- 
gpraphs,  and  objects  of  art,  aud  is  provided  with  an  income  which  will  enable  it  to 
make  valuable  additions  from  year  to  year.  From  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
library,  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1896,  it  appears  that  several  successful 
exhibitions  were  given  in  that  year.  One  of  g^reat  interest  consisted  of  mountain 
photographs  owned  by  the  Appalachian  Club,  giving  views  of  the  Alx>8,  the  Tyrol, 
Mtn&,  and  the  Caucasus.  This  was  followed  by  a  loan  exhibition  of  photographs 
taken  in  India,  Japan,  and  Siam.  These  belonged  to  a  resident  of  Northampton, 
who  made  the  display  more  attractive  by  lending  to  the  library  a  "  case  full  of 
oriental  cnriosities— idols,  swords  and  daggers,  palm-leaf  books,  pipes,  and  the 
betel-nut  apparatus."  Besides  other  exhibitions  of  material  owned  by  the  library 
and' borrowed,  it  had  two  furnished  by  a  representative  of  a  large  dealer  in 
photographs. 

Recently  an  interesting  exhibition  has  been  given  in  the  Forbes  Library  build- 
ing of  the  work  of  amateur  photographers. 

"  These  exhibitions,"  the  librarian  states,  "  have  not  only  given  pleasure,  which 
in  itself  would  be  sufficient  justification,  but  have  broadened  their  visitors'  minds, 
have  supplied  some  of  the  advantages  of  travel  to  those  who  could  not  leave  home, 
have  renewed  the  impressions  of  those  who  had  been  abroad,  have  increased  the 
knowledge  of  art,  and  educated  the  taste  of  all  who  saw  them."  The  library  has 
been  invited  to  join  a  league  of  20  Massachusetts  libraries,  who  will  prepare  a 
traveling  exhibition,  stopping  two  weeks  at  each  library. 

The  Boston  Public  Library,  under  its  present  management,  is  showing  a  very 
marked  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  entertainment  and  education,  and  is  using 
its  great  resources  and  wide  and  powerful  influence  efficiently  to  these  ends.  In 
trying  to  show  what  use  this  libi-ary  is  making  of  pictures,  I  can  not  do  better 
than  to  incorporate  here  the  following  letter,  just  received  from  Mr.  Otto  Fleisch- 
ner,  the  head  of  the  art  department: 

The  Public  Libbabt  or  the  City  of  Boston,  January  1, 1898. 
Samuel  S.  Orben,  Esq., 

Librarian,  Worcester  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Green:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  IS,  I  give  below  a  partial  list  of 
exhibitions  of  pictures  In  this  library,  which  I  hope  will  serve  your  pnrpose. 

We  now  keep  a  regtUar  record  of  all  the  exhibitions,  but  have  no  lists  of  the  flrst  year  after 
the  opening  of  this  department. 

Onr  aim  is  to  hare  it  known  that  students  and  casual  visitors  will  And  something  new  and 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive,  to  see  on  every  successive  visit  to  the  library. 
When  the  walls  of  the  Barton  Library,  which  is  mainly  used  for  this  purpose,  are  not  occupied 
by  special  exhibits,  a  selection  of  photographs  Is  put  up  without  ii  set  programme,  although  a 
certain  order  is  followed.  For  instance,  the  artists  of  a  certain  school  are  shown  in  sequence, 
or  a  collection  of  landscapes  or  genre  pictures  or  portraits,  interior  decoration,  etc. 

The  special  exhibitions  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  illustrate  special  events,  lectures,  courses 
in  the  public  schools  or  the  Institute  of  Technology,  anniversaries,  national  and  other  holiday!. 
For  Christmas  just  past  a  collection  of  Nativities  of  different  schools  was  exhibited,  while 
Easter  will  be  a  good  season  for  a  collection  of  Madonnaa    For  Washington's  birthday  last 
year  a  very  interesting  loan  collection  of  Washington  portraits  was  put  up,  and  will  be  repeated 
this  year.    Decoration  Day  is  celebrated  by  a  display  of  a  large  collection  of  Brady's  war  photo- 
graph's.   Patriot's  Day,  Bunker  Hill  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  are  illustrated  by  maps,  views  of 
battles,  portraits  of  generals,  etc. 
Among  the  special  exhibitions  may  also  be  mentioned  those  in  connection  with— 
Professor  Weir's  Lowell  Institute  lectures  on  Italian  art. 
Professor  Homer's  Lowell  lectures  on  Romanesque  architecture. 

Hopkins's  lectures  on  the  history  of  art  to  the  teachers  of  the  Boston  schools,  which  wiU 
be  continued  this  winter. 
Industrial  arts  In  connection  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 
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Collection  (loan)  of  book  pistes  by  Boston  artiats. 
Collection  (loon)  of  historical  and  rich  modem  bindings. 

Loan  collection  of  original  drawings,  engravings,  and  reproductions,  showing  the  methods 
of  book  illustration,  in  connection  with  the  Library  Club  meeting. 

B(dbein  portraits  and  other  pictareo,  on  the  foor  hundredth  annlTeraarr  of  the  artist's 
birth. 
Cabot  Centennial;  portraits,  maps,  views,  porttaits,  etc. 
Bradford  Unnnscript;  antographu,  views,  portrait's,  etc. 
The  Constitution,  Cuba,  Alaska,  etc. 

Loan  collection  of  original  drawings  and  paintings  for  book  iUnstratfcins,  etc. 
Of  course  all  special  exhibitions  are  announced  in  the  newspapers. 

To  these  exhibitions  must  be  added  the  permanent  display  of  the  Arondel  prints  la  the  &a» 
arts  room,  the  collection  of  solar  prints  snitatde  for  school  decoration,  and  the  Howard  Pyle 
paintings  illustrating  American  historical  subjects,  both  in  the  juvenile  room. 

Since  last  fall  these  exhibitions  have  been  extended,  with  gratifying  results,  to  the  10  branches, 
and  several  si>eci<kl  collections  are  sent  in  rotation  to  the  various  branches  and  exhibited  for 
two  weeka  The  schools  in  the  respective  districts  are  notified,  and  visit  the  branch  in  rlimw, 
under  the  supervision  of  teachers. 

The  regular  collections  of  photographs  are  not  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  library  pur- 
chased within  the  last  six  months  a  collection  of  about  2,500  half-tone  reproductions  from  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  (classical  picture  and  sculpture  galleries)  and  about  1,000  gelatine  prints 
(Enropean  architecture),  which  are  exclnsively  need  for  branches  and  schools. 

The  "  Classical  Picture  Gallery  "  and  "  Classical  Scnlptnre  Gallery,"  published  by  H.  Orevell 
&  Co.,  of  London,  and  "  European  Architecture,"  published  in  Chicago,  are  monthly  8eriala,and  . 
are  still  continued. 

A  portfolio  of  a  selection  of  these  pictures  is  sent  rernlarly  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
month  to  each  branch,  where  they  are  either  displayed  on  the  walla  or  used  on  the  taUea. 
These  portfolios  are  also  issued  to  teachers  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  the  portfolios  being  so 
arranged  that  they  may  serve  as  easels  to  show  the  pictures  from  the  teacher's  desk. 

An  experiment  will  be  made  during  January  to  hold  a  lecture  in  connection  with  the  exblU- 
tlons.  This  will  be  done  under  the  anspices  of  one  of  the  art  clubs,  who  will  supply  a  competent 
lecturer. 

In  case  the  experiment  proves  feasible,  a  regular  course  of  lectures  will  be  arranged  for  the 
winter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Otto  Fleiscbneb. 

Ciin  libraries  in  small  towns  avail  themselves  of  advantages  which  come  from 
ready  access  to  generous  collections  ot  pictures? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Forbes  Library  borrowed  the  pictures  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mountain  views  from  the  Appalachian  Club.  Now,  this  club,  it  is 
announced,  is  ready  to  lend  its  photographs  to  any  library  that  will  pay  freight 
and  attend  to  the  cost  of  hanging  the  pictures.  There  are  persons  interested  in 
small  towns  who  have  collections  of  plates  and  objects  of  art  and  other  interesting 
material  which  they  would  be  willing  to  lend  to  libraries.  Among  others,  there 
are  persons  bom  and  perhaps  brought  np  in  little  towns  who  would  be  glad  to 
lend  collections  which  they  own,  or  to  influence  others  to  lend  collections,  for  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  present  residents  in  the  places  of  their  birth. 
It  is  luderstood  that  the  Century  Company  has  sometimes  lent  the  drawings  and 
paintings  from  which  the  illustrations  in  its  magazines  have  been  prepared. 
Other  publishers  have  similar  collections  which  they  could  perhaps  be  induced 
to  lend.  Arrangements  could  undoubtedly  sometimes  be  made  with  dealers  to 
send  small  lots  of  pictures  to  little  towns. 

Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  now  the  librarian  of  the  City  Library  Association  of 
Springfield,  in  this  State,  but  until  recently  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Danver,  Colo.,  did  some  inexpensive  work  while  living  in  the  latter  city  in 
bringing  together  and  distributing  collections  of  pictures.  He  had  illnstrattoos 
cut  out  from  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  and  mounted  on  stiff  paper,  dis- 
tributed them  under  heads,  and  arranged  them  in  catalogue  drawers.  Teachers 
and  others  could  go  to  these  drawers  and  select  such  pictures  as  they  wanted  to 
take  to  schools  or  homes.  This  work  of  Mr.  Dana  is  described  in  a  recent  volume 
of  the  "  Library  Journal." 
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It  is  often  said  that  any  town,  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  may  have  a  nniqne 
library.  lAll  that  is  necessary  is  to  start  and  maintain  a  movement  to  i  bring 
together  every  book,  pamphlet,  broadside,  or  newspaper  that  will  in  any  way  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  the  town  or  the  lives  of  its  residents  or  past  inhabitanta 
It  may  not  only  have  a  mass  of  local  literature,  bnt  may  add  to  this  a  mnsenm  of 
antiquities  and  other  objects  which  illustrate  the  history  or  show  the  present 
products  and  interests  of  the  town.  Both  of  {hese  things  have  been  done  in  a 
most  admirable  manner  in  the  public  library  of  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Lan- 
caster, in  Worcester  County.  But  every  town  library  may  have  a  unique  art  col- 
lection. Poor  indeed  is  a  town  without  amateur  photog^raphers  among  its 
permanent  or  summer  residents.  With  little  trouble  and  at  no  great  expense  any 
town  library  may  secure  a  valuable  collection  of  local  photographs.  Preserve  the 
remembrance  of  beautiful  trees  or  groups  of  trees.  The  landscape  changes  from 
time  to  time  as  wood  is  cut  or  as  alterations  are  made  for  utilitarian  purposes. 
Have  pictures  taken  to  show  how  the  town  looks  to-day.  Get  photographs  of  all 
prominent  residents  and,  so  far  as  possible,  likenesses  of  former  residents  and  of 
persons  bom  in  the  town  who  have  been  important  factors  in  adding  to  the  pros- 
perity of  larger  places.  Take  pictures  of  old  houses.  If  a  library,  even  in  a  very 
small  town,  should  do  this  kind  of  work  systematically  and  do  a  good  deal  of  it 
every  year,  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  would  have  a  valuable  and,  as  stated 
before,  unique  collection. 

A  town  library  may  join  a  league  like  the  one  which  the  Forbes  Library  was 
asked  to  attach  itself  to. 

Finally,  traveling  libraries  of  pictures  are  available.  The  Woman's  Education 
Association  of  Boston  has  done  excellent  work  in  sending  to  small  towns  traveling 
1ibrar:es  of  books.  It  is  now  entering  on  the  work  of  sending  boxes  of  pictures  to 
places  vrhere  they  are  desired.    It  has  already  done  work  of  this  kind. 

I  will  only  add  that  considerable  work  of  this  kind  is  being  done  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Attention  has  for  some  time  been  attracted  to  that  State  by  the 
excellence  of  the  work  which  it  has  been  doing  by  sending  boxes  of  books  to 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  State.  In  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Free  Library  Commission  on  "Free  Traveling  Libraries  in  Wisconsin  "  there 
is  a  very  interesting  account  of  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  traveling  boxes 
of  pictures  in  Ports^ge  County. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE    TRANS-MISSISSIPPI    AND    INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSI- 
TION, HELD  IN  OMAHA,  NEBR.,  JUNE  1  TO  OCTOBER  31, 

1898. 


Beport  of  J.  C.  Boykin,  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Chief  Special 
Agent  of  the  Interior  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1,  JS99. 

Sir:  In  making  a  report  of  the  participation  of  this  Bureau  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
the  enterprise  and  a  statement  of  its  general  features.  Without  this  the  bearings 
and  surroundings  of  our  own  exhibit  can  not  be  well  appreciated. 

The  credit  of  first  effectively  proposing  an  exposition  to  be  held  in  Omaha  is  said 
to  belong  to  Mr.  Edward  Bosewater,  the  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee.  He  had  been 
impressed  by  the  success  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  and  by  its  advantages  to 
that  city,  and  his  belief  that  a  similar  exposition  would  have  a  like  effect  upon 
Omaha  had  been  strengthened  by  the  experience  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  its  exposition 
of  1895.  A  convention  had  been  called  in  1895  to  consider  the  commercial  condition 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  States,  and  it  was  expected  that  steps  would  then  be  taken 
to  extend  the  commercial  importance  of  that  section.  The  time  seemed  ripe  to  Mr. 
Rosewater  for  advancing  his  ideas  as  to  an  exposition,  and  he  accordingly  broached 
the  subject  to  a  number  of  influential  men  of  the  city,  and  published  (Koveraber 
25, 1895)  an  editorial  in  his  paper  earnestly  advocating  the  idea.  The  proposition 
was  taken  up  by  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  and  the  actual  initiation  of  the  exposition  was  the  most  important 
work  accomplished  by  that  gathering,  its  president,  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  introducing 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  we  believe  that  an  exposition  of  all  the  products,  indostries,  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  made  at  some  central  gateway 
where  the  world  can  behold  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  these  great  wealth- 

E reducing  States,  would  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  States, 
ut  to  all  the  home  seekers  in  the  world:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Congress  be  requested  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  hold  a  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  in  the  year 
1898,  and  that  the  Representatives  of  such  States  and  Territories  in  Congress  be 
requested  to  favor  such  an  appropriation  as  is  nanal  in  such  cases  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  this  enterprise. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  congress,  active  steps  were  taken  to  make  the 
suggestion  an  accomplished  fact  In  January,  1896,  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposi- 
tion Association  was  formally  organized  and  incorporated.  Its  capital  stock  was 
fixed  at  $1,000,000,  isisued  in  shares  of  $10  each.  Efforts  were  begun  for  securing 
Congressional  and  State  recognition  and,  incidentally,  appropriations.  The  sundry 
civil  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  June  10, 1896,  carried  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000  for  a  Government  exhibit,  and  contained  the  usual  provisions  as  to 
notification  and  invitation  to  foreign  governments  to  participate  and  as  to  the 
admission  of  exhibits  free  of  duty.    Of  the  appropriation  as  it  finally  stood,  $62,500 
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were  to  be  tised  for  the  erection  of  a  bnilding  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  for  the 
preparation  and  care  of  exhibita.  The  Government  exhibit  was  to  be  controlled 
by  a  board  of  management  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  one  each  from  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  and  the  Fish 
Commission.  . 

The  passage  of  this  bill  made  the  exposition  a  certainty.  In  a  few  months  stock 
sulscriptions  were  secnred  in  snfiBcaent  amonnt  to  meet  the  provisos  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  and  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  and  December  1, 1896,  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  was  held  and  a  board  of  fifty  directors  was  elected.  These,  in 
turn,  formulated  the  jwrmanent  organization  of  the  association  and  elected  the 
following  oflScers:  Gordon  W,  Wattles,  president;  Alvin  Sannders,  resident  vice- 
president;  Herman  Eonntze,  treasurer;  John  A.  Wakefield,  secretary;  Z.  T.  Lind- 
sey,  manager  department  of  ways  and  means;  Edward  Rose  water,  manager  depart- 
ment of  publicity  and  promotion;  F.  P.  Eirkendall,  manager  department  of 
buildings  and  grounds;  E.  E.  Brnce,  manager  department  of  exhibits;  A.  L.  Reed, 
manager  department  of  couceasions  and  privileges;  W.  N.  Babcock,  manager 
department  of  transportation. 

The  final  decision  as  to  the  location  of  the  exposition  was  reache<l  March  IT, 
1897,  and  the  comer  stone  was  laid  with  elaborate  ceremony  April  22. 

THR   GROUNDS   AND   BUILDINGS. 

The  site  was  an  eligible  one,  about  2  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  It 
was  composed  of  three  distinct  "tracts,''  but  these  were  so  situated,  and  the 
arrangement  was  such,  that  each  had  its  individuality.  All  were  connected  by 
streets  and  viaducts,  and  what  might  have  been  the  cause  of  inconvenience  and 
lack  of  harmony  under  less  skillful  management,  was  turned  into  a  positive 
advantage. 

What  was  known  as  the  Konntze  tract  was  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  670 
feet  wide  and  about  a  half  mile  long,  extending  from  Sherman  avenue  (Sixteenth 
street  extended)  to  Twenty-fourth  street.  Here  was  situated  the  "grand  court." 
A  long,  narrow  lagoon,  spread  out  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  principal  exhibit  buildings,  recalling  the  court  of  honor  at  the 
World's  Fair,  the  likeness  being  increased  by  the  extensive  use  of  white  staft  in 
construction  and  decoration.  At  the  head  of  the  lagoon  stood  the  Government 
building  with  its  gilded  dome  and  impressive  columns  and  sculptured  groups. 
On  the  south  were  the  buildings  devoted  to  fine  arts,  liberal  arts,  and  mines  and 
mining,  and  on  the  north  were  those  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  machin- 
ery and  electricity.  All  these  were  connected  by  colonnades,  which  added  much 
to  the  completeness  of  the  plan  and  proved  a  positive  boon  in  inclement  weather. 

TBK  EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibita  in  the  Government  building  were  materially  different  in  most 
respects  from  those  at  previous  expositions,  the  plan  of  the  officials  being  to  pre- 
sent fresh  collections  as  far  as  possible  at  each  succeeding  exposition.  Where  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  same  articles  the  difference  in  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion was  such  as  to  give  them  an  entirely  different  aspect.  If  this  were  not  kept 
constantly  in  mind  the  Government  exhibits,  after  a  few  expositions,  might  become 
monotonous.  But  since  the  same  departments,  the  same  bureaus,  and  the  same 
functions  are  to  be  exhibited  every  time,  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one. 

A  partial  enumeration  of  the  articles  shown  filled  45  closely  printed  octavo  pages 
in  the  ofScial  catalogue.    From  this  the  scope  of  the  exhibits  may  be  judged. 

The  Fine  Arts  BuOding,  or  more  properly  buildings,  for  it  was  a  double  struc- 
ture, contained  a  creditable  collection  of  pictures.  A  feature  which  added  greatly 
to  its  usefulness  was  a  series  of  lectnres  by  the  director,  Mr.  A.  H.  Griffith,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  who  in  his  talks  passed  from  picture  to  picture  and  explained  their 
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characteristics  and  those  of  the  schools  of  art  which  they  respectireljr  represented. 
In  lien  of  the  nsoa!  medals  and  diplomas,  a  fund  of  $3,000  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  meritorions  pictures,  the  idea  being  that  artists  would  prefer  a  sale  to 
any  other  form  of  award. 

The  Liberal  Arts  building  and  the  Mann&ctares  Building  faced  each  other  from 
oppoate  sides  of  the  lagoon.  In  the  formw  among  the  most  conspicnoas  exhibits 
were  typewriters,  pianos,  billiard  tables,  artificial  limbs,  gramophones,  writing 
platers,  photographs,  furs,  and  jewelry.  Prmninent  exhitnts  in  the  manufactures 
bunding  were  of  meats,  pork  and  beef  products,  salt,  shoes,  whiskies  and  beer, 
oils,  hats,  clothing,  watches,  stoves,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishings,  choco- 
late, etc 

The  Mines  and  Mining  Building  was  tilled  almost  entirely  witli  ooUectiye  State 
exhibits  of  minerals.  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Montana,  Minnesota, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Wy<»ning,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  made  extensive  exhibits  in 
this  department. 

The  building  devoted  to  Machinery  and  Electricity  occupied  the  position  on  the 
lagoon  ofppoBiio  to  ttiat  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Btdlding.  The  display  of  elec- 
trical machines  and  devices  was  excellent,  but  not  extensive,  and  the  exhibits  of 
historical  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus  w««  noteworthy.  In  machinery 
other  than  electric  the  display  was  meager. 

The  Agriculture  Building  presented  the  appearance  that  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered inseparable  from  a  bailding  so  named.  With  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  excellent  exhibits  made  by  railroads,  all  the  extensive  displays  were  collective 
State  exhibits.  Naturally  Nebraska  and  the  neighboring  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri  made  the  largest  exhibits  here,  but  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Texas,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  Mcmtana,  and  even  Hawaii,  were  well 
represented.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  these  exhibits,  since  the  States 
in  that  section  all  boast  of  simiUs. prod  nets;  bat  the  lumber  of  Oregon,  the  flour 
of  Nebraska,  the  forestry  of  Montana,  the  photographs  of  Hawaii,  the  wools  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  ingenious  pictures  and  lay  figures  of  tixe  Burlington  Bailway 
served  to  give  variety  to  the  building  and  relief  from  the  profusion  of  corn  and 
grain. 

The  Horticulture  Building  and  the  Transportation  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Building  were  very  inconveniently  placed,  the  former  beyond  the  State  buildings  on 
the  Bluff  tract,  and  the  latter  almost  at  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  grounds. 
Neither  building,  thwefore,  received  its  jnst  proportion  of  visitors  on  ordinary 
occasions.  As  in  the  Mining  and  the  Agriculture  Building,  the  exhibits  of  horticul- 
ture were  largely  those  of  the  State  commissions.  In  the  department  of  trans- 
portation the  railroads  naturally  occupied  the  chief  space.  Powerful  engines  of 
the  latest  type,  an  elegant  Pullman  passenger  train,  refrigerator  cars,  and  a  his- 
torical engine  and  passenger  car  attracted  probably  the  most  attention  in  this 
section. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  western  farming  to  an  eastern  man  is  the  extensive 
use  of  machinery.  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  field  goes,  hand  work  is  practically 
eliminated  in  western  farming,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  aid  familiar  hand  tools  are 
rarely  seen.  Naturally  the  display  of  agricultural  machinery  at  this  exposition 
was,  as  compared  with  either  Atlanta  or  Nashville,  very  extensive,  and  many 
articles  were  exhibited  with  proq)ects  of  profitable  sale  which  would  be  merely 
objects  of  curiosity  in  most  parts  of  the  Blast  and  South. 

THK  INDIAN  CONORBSS. 

The  Indian  act  of  July  1, 1898,  carried  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assemble  representatives  of  different  Indian  tribes  as 
a  partof  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition.    The  purpose  of  this 
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assembly  was  declared  to  be  "to  illustrate  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  and  the  progress  made  by  education,  and  such  other  matters 
as  will  fully  illustrate  Indian  advancement  in  civilization." 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  an  army  officer  who  had  been  acting  as  Indian 
ag^nt  at  one  of  the  near-by  reservations  was  designated  to  take  charge  of  the 
"congress."  About  700  Indians,  representing  41  tribes,  were  gathered,  and  were 
located  on  the  north  tract.  They  were  lodged  in  "tepees"  and  "wickiups"  of 
their  own  construction,  and  until  the  close  of  the  exposition  were  maintained 
there  from  the  fund  named  in  the  appropriation.  It  was  widely  advertised  that  this 
assemblage  would  present  an  opportunity  to  see  the  American  Indian  as  a  savage, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  primitive  conditions  were  imitated  in  the  encampment, 
both  in  drees  and  in  mode  of  living,  though  it  was  apparent  that  camp  life  was  a 
novelty  to  many  of  the  Indians  participating.  One  young  Indian  came  one  day 
to  my  space  in  the  Gk>vemment  Building  and  asked  to  see  a  certain  book  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  Indian  Office  exhibit.  He  looked  through  the  book  with  interest, 
and  finally  showed  me  a  photograph  of  himself.  It  represented  him  as  standing 
in  front  of  a  neat  frame  cottage,  by  the  side  of  a  two-horse  plow,  all  his  own.  In 
the  picture  he  was  clothed  in  the  orthodox  civilized  garb,  but  as  he  stood  before 
me  he  wore  a  suit  of  fringed  and  beaded  buckskin  and  an  elaborate  feather  bonnet. 
I  asked  which  of  the  two  was  his  usual  costume,  and  he  replied  tliat  he  had  never 
worn  paint  and  feathers  before,  and  he  only  did  it  then  ' '  to  show  people  what  it 
was  like."  This  man  had  been  a  Carlisle  student,  and  in  the  encampment  were  a 
number  of  other  pupils  and  former  pupils  of  the  various  Government  schools. 
For  this  occasion,  however,  they  were  all  "  blanket  Indians." 

From  time  to  time  exhibitions  were  given  of  primitive  dancing,  but  the  sham 
battles  were  the  great  feature  of  the  "  congress."  As  spectacles  these  were  very 
striking.  The  performance  always  began  by  marching  the  bands  from  the  differ- 
ent tribes  up  to  the  grand  stand,  where  they  were  introduced  to  the  spectators  by 
an  announcer.  Then  all  were  massed  at  the  rear  of  the  exhibition  space  and 
marched  in  a  solid  body  over  the  hundred  yards  intervening  to  the  grand  stand. 
That  march  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  of  the  exposition.  The  highly 
colored  blankets,  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  horses,  the  hideously  painted  faces 
and  bodies  of  the  men,  and  the  fanciful  dress  of  the  women  combined  to  make  the 
sight  a  memorable  one.  Such  a  large  number  of  Indians  will  probably  never  be 
collected  in  one  body  again. 

At  the  end  of  their  march  across  the  grounds  they  dispersed  with  a  volley  of 
musketry  and  a  wild  yell,  and  prepared  for  the  sham  battle  that  was  the  climax 
of  each  entertainment.  The  "  braves  "  were  divided  into  two  parties,  and  a  plan 
of  battle  of  the  familiar  dime-novel  variety  was  carried  out.  The  befeathered 
Indians  dashed  about  the  field  on  their  painted  ponies,  yelling  and  shouting,  now 
and  then  ambushing  an  enemy  and  depriving  him  of  an  artificial  scalp  lock  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  and  then,  by  way  of  diversion,  they  would  catch  a  prisoner 
and  bum  him  at  the  stake— or,  to  be  more  exact,  at  the  electric-light  post.  The 
show  was  very  exciting,  and  the  Indians  entered  int3  it  with  the  greatest  gusto; 
their  own  enjoyment  was  the  most  entertaining  feature. 

THE  OENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAY. 

There  was  no  distinct  woman's  department  at  this  exposition,  as  at  many  of  its 
predecessors,  but  instead  the  department  of  education  was  confined  to  a  "  board 
of  education"  composed  wholly  of  women.  It  was  expected  that  they  would 
have  charge  of  all  congresses  of  philosophic  and  scientific  societies  as  well  as  of 
educational  exhibits.  The  officers  of  the  board  were:  President,  Mrs.  Winona 
Sawyer,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  ^^ce-presidents.  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Omaha;  Mrs. 
Eittie  L.  Dutton,  Hastings,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Crete;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Frances  M.  Ford,  Omaha. 
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The  Boys  and  Girls'  Building  was  erected  by  the  board  of  education  from  f nnds 
contributed  by  school  children.  This  was  a  sidall  strnctnre,  with  an  aadience 
room  as  its  main  featnre.  A  series  of  lectures  on  cooking  was  g^ven  here,  and 
was  the  principal  nse  to  which  the  room  was  pat.  On  one  side  of  this  chamber 
was  a  room  in  which  needlework  and  similar  articles  were  sold,  and  on  the  other 
side  was  a  "model  schoolroom,"  which  was  not  a  schoolroom  at  all,  but  a  room 
containing  the  exhibits  of  several  schoolbook  and  supply  concerns.  In  this  build- 
ing, too,  was  a  cr^he  for  the  accommodation  of  young  children  whose  mothers 
were  seeing  the  exi>osition. 

The  educational  exhibits  proper  were  scattered.  The  Nebraska  schools  and 
institutions  occupied  the  gallery  of  the  Manufactures  Building;  the  schools  of 
other  States  were  in  the  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  while  a  few  tech- 
nical schools  had  their  material  in  the  gallery  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  favoritism  was  shown.  All  of  these  exhibits  were  put 
upstairs.  The  galleries  were  wide  and  commodious,  and  save  for  their  inaccessi- 
bility were  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  But  that  inaccessibility  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  the  same  old  story  of  a  paucity  of  visitors  must  be  repeated,  though 
the  gallery  exhibits  in  Omaha  did  fare  somewhat  better  than  those  in  Atlanta  or 
Nashville. 

The  most  attractive  of  the  educational  displays  was  that  of  manual  training 
from  the  Omaha  High  School.  Every  afternoon  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son the  manual  training  teacher,  Mr.  J.  £.  Wigman,  was  there  with  a  class  of 
boys  and  carried  on  the  regular  work  of  the  school  tat  the  benefit  of  visitors.  He 
had  a  good  equipment  of  lathes  and  tools  necessary  for  the  simpler  kinds  of  wood- 
work and  parquetry,  and  the  work  was  confined  to  that.  Mr.  Wigman  is  a  prac- 
tical mechanic  and  insists  upon  careful  and  accurate  work  from  his  pupils.  Many 
of  the  "projects"  exhibited,  particularly  the  zithers,  checkerboards,  and  Indian 
dubs,  would  have  been  considered  excellent  work  even  as  coming  from  journeymen 
workmen.  In  fact,  the  noticeable  accuracy  of  some  of  the  pieces  might  have  been 
criticised  by  those  manual-training  people  who  hold  that  such  attention  to  the 
finished  product  is  out  of  place  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  But  the  models  used  and 
the  different  principles  taught  were  those  usually  found,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  anything  was  lost  on  the  educational  side  because  of  the  constant  thought  of 
good  workmanship. 

The  greater  popularity  of  this  exhibit  than  of  those  around  it  was  due  to  its 
recognition  of  the  facts  that  all  experienced  exposition  men  have  observed,  namely, 
that  visitors  demand  exhibits  in  motion,  and  that  persons  as  well  as  things  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  exhibit. 

The  Nebraska  school  exhibit  was  installed  in  a  series  of  alcoves  and  was  almost 
wholly  a  wall  exhibit  of  class-room  work.  The  general  impression  conveyed  was 
that  the  schools  of  the  State  are  well  taught  and  by  approved  methods.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  those  who  selected  the  material  were  well  acquainted  with  modem  ideas, 
and  that  there  is  enough  work  done  in  the  State  in  accordance  with  such  ideas  to 
make  a  rather  extensive  and  very  satisfactory  exhibit.  The  plan  of  Installation 
was  good  without  being  expensive.  The  monotonous  succession  of  alcoves  con- 
taining similar  work  and  presenting  the  same  general  appearance,  and  the  undue 
height  at  which  much  of  the  work  was  placed,  probably  came  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  The  University  of  Nebraska  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  west 
end  of  the  g^allery  with  a  well-selected  and  well-arranged  exhibit.  Schools  for  the 
defective  classes  and  private  institutions  were  allotted  space  in  the  south  gallery. 

The  collective  exhibits  of  the  schools  of  Missouri,  Montana,  Oregon,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado,  and  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  were  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Building.  None  of  these  exhibits  was  as  extensive  as  that  of  Nebraska, 
and  none  showed  evidence  of  the  expenditure  of  as  much  money.  The  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  occupied  a  small  section  of  this  gallery  with  an  exhibit  which  in 
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arrangement  and  material  waa  worthy  of  the  institntion.  The  Maaeachnsetts 
Institnte  of  Technology  was  repl^ssented  by  a  collection  of  photographs,  designs, 
etc.,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 

One  of  the  featnres  of  the  edacational  exhibit  was  the  attention  giren  to  exhibits 
of  individaal  poinlB.  Child,  sUver,  and  bronze  medals  were  offered  for  individual 
work  in  composition,  history,  penmanship,  drawing,  indnstrial  training,  and 
nature  study.  Exhibitors  were  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  age,  and 
prizes  were  given  in  each  class  for  all  the  subjects  named. 

THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Teachers'  conventions  in  connection  with  expositions  have  not  often  been  suc- 
cessfnl.  A  crowded  city  with  a  single  thought— the  exposition — is  not  the  place 
which  one  would  select  for  the  reposeful  thought  necessary  to  consideration  of 
weighty  questions. 

Teachers  who  come  are  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  calmly  sit  for  hours  and 
listen  to  the  reading  of  solid  papers  on  professional  topics.  The  distractions  are 
too  many,  and  the  trend  of  the  surroundings  prompt  one  to  active  seeing  rather 
than  to  quiet  listening  and  reflecting.  The  attendance,  therefore,  at  such  conven- 
tions iu  the  past  has  been  disappointing.  Furthermore,  with  the  public  mind 
fully  occupied  with  one  all-absorbing  topic  it  has  been  difficult  to  rouse  the  local 
interest  necessary  to  a  successful  convention  of  more  than  modest  pretensions. 

With  the  full  knowledge  of  all  these  drawbacks  an  educational  convention 
was  planned  early  in  the  history  of  the  exposition.  So  assiduously  and  intelli- 
gently was  it  worked  up  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  comparison  with  the  extent 
of  the  exposition  with  which  it  was  connected  the  Trans-Miasissippi  Educational 
Convention  was  the  most  successful  one  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  held.  The 
attendance  waa  satisfactory  and  the  average  character  of  the  papers  presented 
was  of  a  high  order.  The  sessions  covered  three  days,  June  38, 39,  and  30.  Those 
dates  were  selected  because  they  came  just  after  the  close  of  the  schools,  before 
the  teachers  had  gone  off  on  their  vacations,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
many  might  be  induced  to  make  Omaha  the  end  of  their  annual  summer  trips, 
and  that  still  others  might  stop  on  their  way  to  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  early  in  July.    The  result  justified  these  expectations. 

The  plan  of  the  convention  was  modeled  after  that  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  meetings.  General  sessions  were  held  each  morning  at  Boyd's  Theater, 
in  the  city,  and  each  evening  at  the  Auditorium  at  the  exx>osition,  the  entrances 
of  which  were  so  arrang^ed  that  i>erson3  from  outside  the  grounds  might  attend 
without  passing  through  the  exposition  gates.  In  addition  to  the  general  meet- 
ings, conferences  on  special  subjects  were  held  in  the  afternoons  at  various  places 
in  the  city.  The  attendance  at  some  of  these  was  not  as  great  as  they  deserved, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  better  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  Alto- 
gether the  convention  might  be  pronounced  a  distinct  success,  and  that  success 
vras  due  princii»ally  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  executive  committee,  namely:  C.  Q. 
Pearse,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Omaha,  chairman;  J.  M.  Gillan,  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  Omaha,  secretary;  J.  H.  Dumont,  treasurer;  W.  R. 
Jackson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Victor  Rosewater,  managing 
editor  Omaha  Bee;  J.  E.  Utt,  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  originally  established  for  the  collection  and  dif- 
fusion of  educational  information;  but  it  has  also  been  charged  by  Congress  with 
the  administration  of  the  schools  of  Alaska,  and  with  a  limited  supervision  of  the 
ezpoiditnres  for  land-grant  colleges  under  the  Morrill  act  of  1890.  While  the 
first  of  these  is  the  most  important  and  far-reaching,  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  show 
in  an  exhibit;  the  last,  while  important  in  itself,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  Bureau's 
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work,  and  do«  nok  reqoiiv  Tery  extenuTe  illustration.  The  work  wbicli  relates 
to  AlaAa  haa  within  it  the  genxu  of  wide  development;  bat  up  to  this  time  the 
school  system  of  Alaska  can  not  be  said  to  be  comparable  in  ezt^tt  or  impoTtaBoe 
with  that  of  either  <rf  tin  States,  or  with  tbe  other  wtn-kc^  the  OfEbee  itself.  Nerer^ 
theless,  the  pecnUar  condttiona  of  education  in  that  Territorr,  and  its  popnlaticm 
by  races  so  eotirely  different  in  habits,  enstoms,  and  dress  from  onr  own,  make 
the  AlsBkan  sde  of  the  BnreanV  wca-k  peculiarly  nsefnl  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Abont  half  of  the  space  allotted  to  this  Office,  therefore,  was  devoted  to  material 
UhistTstiiig  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  edocation  in  Alaska,  while  the  remaining 
half  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  exhibits  of  land-graitt  ctktleges  and 
the  statistical  and  oQter  naaterial  intended  to ' '  diflose  edocatioDal  inf  armation  " 
ot  a  general  character. 

The  most  conspicaoos  statistical  featnre  of  the  exhibit  was  a  large  wall  chart  4 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  high,  on  which  was  set  fcurth  the  progress  oi  edocation  in 
twenty  years  in  the  north  central  diTiaion  of  the  United  States.  In  a  series  of 
wingf  rames,  near  by,  ware  40  smallftr  charts  showing  educational  statistics  of  a  mis- 
cellaneons  character.  These  were  all  done  in  l»ri^t  colors,  with  graphic  diagrams 
in  great  rariety,  so  th^  the  striking  appearance  of  the  charts  themselves  might 
attract  attoatioD  to  the  statistics  iseaented.  Many  of  the  charts  were  of  special 
local  interest,  thongh  soeh  as  coald  not  be  easily  prex>ared  except  in  the  Bnreaa 
o<  Edncation.  The  local  sheets  were  placed  oonspicnonaly,  in  (»der  to  strike  the 
attMitioa  ot  the  visitor  and  lead  him  to  examine  the  others.  Two  map  cases,  on 
the  wall,  contained  eight  ma^ie,  which  showed  the  distribution  of  edncational 
agencies  and  conditiotts  in  the  United  States.  They  were  deroted,  respectively,  to 
jrablio  schoolB,  secondary  schocds,  cdlieges  and  universities,  schools  of  medicine, 
of  dentistry,  and  of  ph^macy,  schools  of  theology  and  of  lav,  normal  schools, 
paUic  libraries,  and  illiteracy.  The  cases  nsed  for  these  maps,  as  well  as  the 
maps  themselves,  were  those  nsed  at  the  two  prerions  expositions,  and  have  been 
already  described  in  nty  reports.  The  remaining  wall  space  was  filled  with  pic- 
tures of  historical  scdxod  ponishatoits  and  of  school  bnildinga.  The  first  series 
of  these  comprised  20  water  colon,  by  Mr.  Felix  £.  Mahoney,  and  iUnstrated 
spanking,  shaking,  horsing,  the  Eton  block,  standing  on  one  foot,  the  dance  cap, 
the  bastinado,  etc.  The  other  series  were  also  in  water  color,  and  were  esecated 
by  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Kichons.  They  showed  the  development  of  school  architecture, 
and  included  the  log-cabin  school,  the  interior  of  the  same,  a  prairie  "  dugont," 
the  little  red  schoolhouse,  a  city  school  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  modern  school 
building. 

A  Bet  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  was  placed  in  a  revolving  bookcase  in 
a  prominent  place,  and.not  only  showed  to  casual  visitors  the  variety  and  extent 
of  the  work  of  the  ofQce,  but  they  were  frequently  nsed  for  reference. 

The  data  intended  to  be  read  in  the  exhibit  itself  were  supplemented  by  a  10- 
page  folder  containing  facts  relating  to  education,  which  was  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed. The  information  in  this  folder  was  of  the  sort  most  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  general  readers,  and  its  distribution  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
substantial  and  satisfactory  innovation  in  this  exhibit.  Eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  of  the  circulars  were  distributed,  and  though  a  great  many  of  them  were 
wasted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  I  saw  repeated  evidences  of  valuable  results 
from  the  distribution. 

The  presentation  of  land-grant  colleges  consisted  of  a  collection  of  publications 
of  those  institutions  and  a  series  of  cabinets  containing  photographs,  charts,  and 
drawings  illustrating  them.  There  were  12  of  the  cabinets,  and  the  colleges  rep- 
resented in  them  were: 

The  Universities  of  Arizona,  Illinois,  Maine.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming;  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Massachu- 
setts Agricnltnral  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Michigan 
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Agricultural  College,  Montana  Agricultural  College,  New  Hampshire  Colleg>e  of 
Ag^culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Alabama  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  for  Colored  Students,  Southern  University  and  Agpricnltural 
and  Mechanical  College,  North  Carolina  Agricultnral  and  Mechanical  College  for 
the  Colored  Race,  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  for  Colored  Students, 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  Florida  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Alaskan  collection  comprised  half  of  the  space  of  the  exhibit 
In  attractiveness  and  in  the  number  of  visitors  who  were  impressed  by  it,  it  com- 
prised far  more  than  half.  The  specimens  were  collected  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
the  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  his 
own  property,  which  he  kindly  loaned  for  the  exhibit. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  educational  efifort  in  behalf  of  Alaska  is  the  introduction 
of  reindeer,  by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  transform  the  natives  from  a  migra- 
tory to  a  pastoral  people,  and  thus  make  their  civilization  and  education  easier.  In 
illustration  of  this  work,  a  large  reindeer  with  a  sled  and  a  lay  figure  of  a  native 
driver  were  mounted  in  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  exhibit.  Near  it  was 
a  larg^e  case  containing  six  lay  figures  clothed  with  typical  Alaskan  costumes,  made 
of  fur,  fishskin,  bird  skins,  buckskin,  etc.  Another  case  showed  a  collection  of 
birds  from  Bering  Sea  mounted  on  an  imitation  of  Alaskan  rocks.  A  miscellaneous 
collection  of  ethnological  specimens,  consisting  of  bows,  arrows,  harpoons,  imple- 
ments, carvings,  masks,  fish  traps,  boats,  houses,  etc.,  filled  four  other  cases  and 
formed  the  body  of  the  Alaskan  exhibit.  The  formal  work  of  education  was  illus- 
trated by  photographs  of  buildings,  classes,  and  teachers,  specimens  of  drawing, 
penmanship,  etc.,  and  by  statistics.    These  articles  were  shown  in  wing  frames. 

In  the  manner  of  installation,  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  specially  new  devices 
were  adopted.  Furniture  already  on  hand  was  used  for  the  statistical  charts,  the 
pictures  of  Alaskan  schools,  and  for  the  photographs  of  land-grant  colleges.  Three 
of  the  cases  nsed  for  Alaskan  specimens  had  been  made  for  previous  exhibits  and 
four  were  made  for  this  occasion,  being  designed  for  the  special  purposes  which 
they  served. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  BOYKIN,  Special  Agent. 

The  ComcissioNEB  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES   AND   OTHER  INSTITUTIONS   OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

I.  Arranged  according  to  date  of  founding. 
II.  Arranged  according  to  number  of  students. 

III.  Arranged  alphabetically. 

IV.  Arranged  according  to  countries. 
V,  List  of  polytechnica. 

VI.  List  of  agricultural,  forestry,  aiul  mining  schools, 
VII.  List  of  veterinary  schools. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  authors  of  "  Minerva,  Jahrbuch  der  Dniversitaten  der  Welt"  (K.  Trubner), 
which  is  the  chief  sonrce  of  information  offered  in  the  following  lists,  say  that 
they  have  sabmitted  their  work  at  various  stages  of  completion  to  different  pro- 
fessors of  the  countries  mentioned,  so  that  they  are  assured  that  their  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  learned  institutions  of  the  world  should  be  regarded  as  univer- 
sities is  upheld  by  the  most  trustworthy  anthority.  They  describe  their  Jahrbuch 
as  a  collection  of  names  of  teaching  bodies,  of  aniversities,  or  similar  institutions 
of  the  world. 

Since  this  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  contains  direct  information  concern- 
ing the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  tUey  have  been  omitted 
tram  the  following  lists,  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  foreign  institutions. 

I.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  age. 


Date  of 

Date  of 

foun- 

LoTAlity. 

foan- 

Locality. 

dation. 

dation. 

Tenth  century. 

Fourteen  c^n/ury— Continued. 

988     Cairo,  Egypt. 

]3ft-> 

Vienna,  Austria. 

i:t«? 

Fiinfl<irclien,  Hungary. 

Tirt'I/th  ceufitry. 

1386 

Heidelberg,  Baden,  Germany. 
Ferrara,  Italy. 

1391 

1119 

BoIogTia,  Italy. 
Moutpellier,  France. 

1181 

Fifteenth  century. 

1200 

Paris,  Franco. 

lano 

Oxford,  England. 

1402 

Wiirzburg,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

141  J« 

Leipslc,  Saxony,  Germany. 

TIdrletnth  centuTy. 

1409 

Aix.  France. 

1411 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

1309 

Valencia.  Spain. 

1412 

Turin.  Italy. 

Rostock,  Meiklenburg,  Germany. 

1223 

Padua,  Italv. 

1419 

1234 

Naples.  Italy. 

1422 

Parma,  Italy. 
Besangon,  Franco. 

1233 

Toulouse.  France. 

1432 

1243 

Salamanca,  Spain. 
Cambridge,  hngland. 

1420 

Louvain,  Belgium. 

1257 

14;J1 

Poitiers,  France. 

1286 

Perugia,  Italy. 

14.37 

Caen,  France. 

1288 

Coimbra,  Portugal. 

1144 

Catania,  Sicily,  Italy. 

14.W 

Barcelona,  Spain. 

Fourteenth  century. 

1451 

Glasjrow,  .Scotland. 

14.16 

Groifswald.  Prussia,  Germany. 

1300 

Rome,  Italy. 
Grenoble.  France. 

1457 

Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 

133!) 

1460 

Basel,  Switzerland. 

1343 

Pisa,  Italy. 

1463 

Nantes,  France. 

1346 
1348 

Valladolid,  Si)ain. 
Prague,  Bohcrmia,  Austria. 

1465 
1472 

Budai>e8th,  Hungary. 
Hordeaux.  Franco  (1441). 

1349 

Florence,  Italy. 

1473 

Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany, 

1361 

Pavia,  Italy. 

1474 

Sar.'tiJoKsa.  Spain. 
Upsala,  Sweden. 

1364 

Cracow,  Ualicia,  Austria. 

1*77 

1741 
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I.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  age — Continned. 


Date  of 

Date  of 

foan- 

Locality. 

foun- 

LocaUty. 

dation. 

dation. 

Fifteenth  t-enfurv— Continaed. 

Nineteenth  century — Continued. 

nrr 

14» 

Copen&agen,  Ueomark. 

1803 
1808 

Lille.  France. 
Lyons,  Franco. 

im 

Aberdeen,  Hraftland. 

1808 

Rennes.  Franco. 

1806 

Berlin,  Priissia,  Germany. 
Christlania,  Norway. 

1811 

1813 

Genoa,  Italy. 

IWl 

Valencia,  Spain. 

1816 

Ghent,  Belgium. 

!50.i 

Hallc- Wittenberg,  Pru3.sLi,  QeTVaaaj. 

1816 

Warsaw,  Poland,  Russia. 

jae 

Beville,  Spain. 

1817 

Liege  (Lilttichi,  Beljhim. 

15(M 

Santiago.  Spain. 

1818 

Bonn,  I'mssia,  Germany. 

ISUt) 

Broslan,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1810 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Jaw 

Madrid.  Spain. 

Marburtc,  Vrui.8ia,  Germany. 

1831 

Montreal,  Canada. 

1S27 

1836 

London    (University    College),    Eng 

15S1 

Granada,  Spain. 

land. 

1331 

Barospatak.  Hunfjary. 

1827 

Toronto,  Canad.i. 

1537 

LauKinno,  Switzerland. 

1827 

Sheffield  ( Medical  College^  England. 

1540 

Macerata,  Italy. 

1828 

Lampeter  ( St.  David's  College),  Wales. 

1541 

KoniB.sljerg,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1833 

Durham,  England. 

1548 

Messina,  Sicily,  Italy. 

1833 

Zurich,  Switzerland. 

IxS 

Basaari.  Italy. 

1834 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

15ri8 

Jena,  Thurinyia,  Germany. 

1834 

Berne,  Switzerland. 

1559 

Geneva,  Switzerlanil 

1836 

I»ndon  ( University  1,  England. 

15fi« 

OlmUtz,  Moravia,  Austria. 

1837 

1507 

BtrasUurs,  AlsafM,  (jerraany. 

1838 

M.  -  aua,  Italy. 
C.  rk.  IrelandT 

1S«R 

Br.'innsbt^rjr.  Pru-ssia,  Germany. 

1845 

1572 

Kant^y,  France. 

1845 

Bi  i  '.ist,  Ireland. 

1375 

Loyd'-'D,  Holland. 

1845 

Gtthvay,  Ireland. 

1580 

Oviodo,  Spain. 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

1849 

Ali^iors,  Algeria. 

ISS) 

1850 

Sydney,  Australia. 

M.anchcster     (Victoria     Unlrorslty), 

England. 

1564 

i5sa 

Gratz,  Styria,  Anatria. 
Kiev.  Russia. 

1861 

LiOl 

Dulilin,  Ireland, 

isn 

N.-\vi'a.stIo,  EuKland. 

1596 

Caerliari,  Italy. 

18.53 

Melbourne,  Victoria,  Anstratta. 

1K>7 

Ciilcutta.  India. 

Seventeenth  eeutwrg. 

1857 

M.'i.iras.  India. 

18.57 

B.  :  :-iv    !■  .;.. 

lens 

Manila,  Philippine  Island*. 

1860 

Ja  :;y,  K...„„,.,„,_. 

16f>7 

Oie.sacn,  Hossla.  Germany. 

18B3 

Kecskemet,  Hungary. 
Bucharest.  Roumauia. 

liS14 

Groningen,  Holland. 

18ti4 

IIJK 

Salzbnrfr.  Atisfria. 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

1805 

Odessa.  Russia. 

ItSU 

1866 

Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 

ma 

Dorpat.  Russia. 

186.8 

Tokio,  Japan. 

\eim 

Utrecht,  Holland. 

ISTO 

New  Zealand,  New  Zealand. 

1IV40 

Helslnsfors,  Finland,  Russia. 

1873 

Abcrystwith,  Wales. 

1857 

Kaschau,  Hungary. 
Kiel,  Prussi.i.  Germany. 

1872 

Adelaide,  Australia. 

ItiU.) 

1873 

Capo  City,  South  Africa. 
Agram,  Croatia,  Hungary. 

H18« 

Lund,  Sweden. 

1874 

1«71 

Urbino,  Italy. 

1875 

Angers,  France. 

Lille  (Facnlto  Libre),  France. 

!«;» 

Innspruck,  Tyrol,  An.stria. 

1875 

1676 

Ej)ori<'s,  Hungary. 
Modeua,  Italy. 

1875 

Lyons  (Faculto  Libre),  France. 

1683 

1875 

Czernowitz,  Bnkowina,  Austria. 

1875 

Birmingh.-xni.  England. 
Bristol.  England. 

Eighteenth  century. 

1876 

1877 

Leeds,  England. 

1710 

Barbados  (Codrington  College),  Wert 

1877 

Liverpool,  England. 
Stockholm.  Sweden. 

Indies. 

1878 

1723 

Dijon.  France. 

1879 

Sheffield  (Pirth  College),  England. 

1727 

CSimerino,  Italy. 

1880 

Havana,  Cuba. 

1737 

Qottingen,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1880 

Dublin,  University  of  Ireland. 

1740 

Erlau,  Hungary. 

1880 

Dundee,  Scotland. 

174;j 

ErlangcD,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

1880 

Nottingham,  Englond. 

174;} 
1748 

Santiago,  Chile. 
Cadiz,  Spain. 

1883 

Prague  (Bohemian  University),  Ans- 
tria. 

1755 

Moscow,  Russia. 

1883 

CardilT,  Wales. 

1771 

MUnster,  Pi-ussia,  Germany. 

1888 

Tomsk,  Siberia.  Russia. 

1773 

Klausonburg,  Hungary. 

1888 

.Sophia,  Bulgaria. 

1777 

Blona,  Italy. 

1889 

Freiburg,  Switzerland. 

1779 

Palermo.  Sicily,  Italy. 

1891 

Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

1784 

Lember;;,  Galicia,  Austria. 

178.5 

Prossbnrg,  Hungary. 
Qrosswardein,  Hungary. 

Date  not  knovm. 

1788 

■ 

Belgrade,  Servia. 

Nineteenth  century. 

Allahabad.  India. 
Limoges,  France. 

1804 

Kasan,  Russia. 

Marseilles,  France. 

1804 

Kharkov,  Rowia. 

Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

1805 

Yaroslar,  Rossla. 

Montanban,  Franco. 

I8U8 

Clermont,  France. 

Bangor,  Wales. 
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II.  Foreign  universitiet,  etc.,  arranged  according  to  nurnber  of  students. 

[The  aUendance  stated  ii  that  o{  WK.] 

A.  UNIVEBSirrES. 


Or- 
der. 

LocaHty. 

Number 

of 
students. 

Or- 
der. 

66 
66 
67 
68 

fli 
79 

n 

7S 
73 
74 
75 

n 

n 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
80 
91 
92 
«i 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
106 
106 
107 

loe 

109 
110 
Ul 

lis 

113 
114 

lis 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
US 
123 
124 
126 
128 
127 

LocaHty. 

Nnmber 

of 
students. 

1 

Paris          

12,047 
10,306 
8,143 
5,710 
5,103 
4.461 
4,407 
4.185 
3,615 
3,588 
8,408 
3,277 
8,000 
2.929 
2,858 
2,850 
2,565 
2,551 
2,198 
2,ltt 
2,135 
2,000 
1,914 
1.895 
1,887 
1,885 
1,820 

i.m 

1,764 
1,743 

i,ra6 

1,660 
1,641 
1.500 
1.587 
1,578 
1,507 
1,504 
1,496 
1,488 
1,429 
1,427 
1,425 
1,424 
1,385 
1,554 
1,337 
1,336 
l,3a( 
1,325 
1,322 
1,310 
1,280 
1,267 
1,247 
1,242 
1,226 
1,202 

l,2rfl 

1,150 
1,144 
1,128 
1,124 
1,007 

1,085 

2 

Berlin 

Pisa 

1,066 

8 

JIadrid         

Manchester  (Owens Coll.) 

1,063 

4 

Vienna 

1,063 

6 

Xaples 

Rome  (Univ.  Pont.) ... .. 

1,019 

6 

Moscow 

1,010 

7 

1,0110 

8 

Ifnnich 

Santi-is"  ((3hile),about 

1,000 

9 

St.  Petersburg           

Marburg 

905 

10 

945 

11 

Oxford 

902 

12 

Leipsic 

Zurich        

876 

13 

Mancbester  (about) 

Utrocht         

872 

U 

839 

15 

Pragne  (fiohenilaD) 

Aix-f n-Prov4*ncft  .     .           .  ... 

819 

16 

833 

17 

KieT                                 .... 

Berne    .......... 

819 

18 

819 

19 

812 

20 

793 

21 

Helsin^orB  .    .       .      .... 

Qreifswald 

784 

23 

764 

23 

Rome  (RbyalUniv.) 

Poitiers . 

764 

2t 

Tokio .    .. 

Valencia 

726 

2r> 

714 

20 

Toulouse  .!< .... 

Jena        ..      .  * 

707 

27 

Ghent 

676 

28 

Or&tz 

KfinissberflT . 

671 

29 

Hallo 

Kiel 

670 

80 

Bonn  .  ..  ._ .           

Lund  . -. 

685 

31 

Dijon 

604 

32 

GIB 

33 

Freiburg  (Gemxauy) 

Caen 

598 

34 

Boloffua.     

Kingston 

589 

35 

Padua 

Odessa 

Agram                   

581 

30 

Kharkov 

Ijemberif. ....... ...... 

561 

37 

534 

38 

iS)^ia. .::;....::;:::::;::::::: 

539 

39 

UontpelUer 

Basel   

5;^ 

40 

476 

41 

Coimbra 

BeUrrade . 

471 

42 

Cracow 

Boatock 

469 

43 

Wflrzburg 

Sydney.  . 

4.'i5 

44 

U6ge 

Gronipg^n 

428 

45 

Palermo 

Jassy 

420 

46 

Lille 

412 

47 

Urbana 

Czemowitz 

390 

48 

Freiburg  (Switzerland) 

Adelaide.. 

384 

49 

Dorpat  (Jurjow) 

820 

50 

Pavla 

Perugia  ,. 

203 

61 

Toronto .. 

(!1i*rafo>>t 

£57 

82 

Brussels 

255 

S3 

Ofittingen 

Durham.. 

2.10 

U 

Tdblngen _,,— . 

Toronto  (Victoria  Univ.) 

Cagliarl . 

250 

65 

243 

56 

Warsaw 

St    Anrlrowif 

236 

57 

Havana 

C^nmerino  . 

234 

68 

Siona 

231 

69 

Christianin 

197 

80 

Strasburs 

^UlR.4ArI 

108 

61 

Manila 

Aipntfrdam 

109 

62 

Dublin 

Urbino 

m 

63 

AmRterdam 

77 

<U 

R  COLLEGES,  INDEPENDENT  FACULTIES,  AND  SCHOOLS  FOB  ORIENTAL 

LANGUAGES. 


1  i  Notttagham  Coll 

"     London  Unlr.  CoU 

Edinbargh  SchL  of  Med  . .. 

LeedsCoIlege 

Northampton,  Smith  CoU . 

Birmingham  Coll 

London,  St.  Barthol.  Hosp. 

Alglera 


1.982 

9 

1,600 

i,a» 

ie 

1.110 

11 

979 

12 

960 

IS 

950 

14 

768 

15 

St.  Petersburg  Military  Med. 

Acadeniy 

Sheffield  College 

Florence  Unlv 

Londoa,  Out's  Hoap.  Schl 

Borne,  Con.  Urb.  do  Prop 

Monster  Academy 

£K)thenburg  Univ 


750 
760 
623 
600 
660 
481 

m 
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II. — Foreign  universities,  etc. — Continued. 

B  COLLEGES,  INUEPENDBNT  FACULTIES,  AND  SCHOOLS  FOB  ORIENTAL 
LANQUAQE3— Continued. 


Or- 
der. 


40 


Locnlltf. 


Bristol  CoUego 

Rome,  Bemin.  Rom 

Aberystwith  Coll 

Newcastle  Coll 

Sophia  Unlv 

Stoclsholm  Univ 

Tomsk  UniT 

St.  PoterBbnrK  Lnir  Bcbl 

Stockholm  Med.  Inst 

Rome,  Coll.  diS.Tom 

Kaaan.Theol.Acad 

Jaroslaw  Lycenm 

MacerataUntr 

St.  Petersburg,  TheoL  Acad  . .. 

Ovledo  Unlv 

Olmdtz.Theol.  Acad 

Cork  College 

Kier,  Tbeot.  Acad 

Dundee  College 

Recife,  Law  Faculty , 

Grosswardein,  Law  Acad 

Cardiff  College , 

Pressburg,  Law  Acad , 

London,  Med.  Schl.  (or  Women 
Eperies,  Law  Acad 


Number 

of 
students. 

Or.| 
der.j 

1 
621 

41 

485 

42 

440 

4a 

401 

44 

854 

45 

837 

46 

838 

47 

330 

48 

807 

49 

206 

SO 

280 

51 

889 

52 

S55 

53 

23B 

54 

235 

55 

229 

56 

212 

57 

206 

58 

181 

50 

180 

60 

176 

61 

170 

62 

170 

63 

183 

64 

149 

Locality. 


I  Number 
1       «f 


siuaencs. 

Nonch&tel  Arnd 

119 

Santiago,  Inst,  of  Pedag 

Kaschau,  Law  Acad      .    ....... 

141 
135 

Vienna,  Sehl.  f.  Orient.  Lang... 
Florcncp,  Univ.  (.  Women 

128 
127 
125 

116 

Filntkirchen,  T.aw  Acad 

115 
97 

Kecskemet,  Law  Acad 

97 

94 

Nezin,  Hist.  Inst 

90 

St.  Petersbnrjt,  Hist.  Inst 

Erlau,  Law  Acad          .... ...... 

88 
81 

Salzburg,  Thool.  Faculty 

Braunsberg.  Lyceum 

Rome. Coll.  (li  S.  Anselmo 

74 
70 
68 
63 

Madrid,  Dlplom.  Schl 

56 

Montauban,Theol.  Faculty  .... 

Budapesth.Tlieol.  Faculty 

Moscow,  Lazarev  Inst ...... .    . 

43 

30 
25 

25 

Vienna,  Theol.  Faculty     

£2 

C.  EXAMINING  UNIVERSITIES  IN  HINDOSTAN. 


Calcutta 
Madr&  . 
Bombay 


3,475 

4 

(») 

6 

1,228 

1 

Lahore 

Allahabad . 


1,135 
990 


D.  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTES. 


Berlin 

Munich 

Vienna 

Budapesth 

Riga 

Zurich 

Darmstadt 

Hanover 

Carlsruhe 

Dresden 

Prague  (Bohemian) .'. 

Stuttgart 

St.  Petersburg  (Inst.  t.  Boad. 

Eng.) 

St.  Petersburg  (Techn.  Inst). 

ShefHeld 

Moscow ,. 

Kharkov 

Delft 


3,207 

19 

1,028 

20 

1,682 

21 

1,454 

22 

1,370 

23 

1,336 

24 

1,832 

1,247 

25 

1,071 

26 

1,001 

27 

976 

28 

947 

2» 

30 

860 

31 

779 

32 

760 

33 

718 

34 

641 

35 

581 

38 

Lemberg 

Turin 

Milan 

Aachen 

Braunschweig 

St.  Petersburg  (Inst.  f.  Civ, 

Eng.) 

Stockholm 

BrQnn 

Grtttz 

Oporto 

Prague  (German) 

London  City  Techn.  Inst 

Madrid  Archit.  Schl 

Helsingfors 

Paris,  Ecoie  Poly  tech 

Naples 

Paris,  Ponts  ct  ChauKS«ea 

Paris,  Eoolo  d'Electr 


E.  AGRICULTURAL,  FORE8TBT,  AND  MINING  ACADEMIES. 


Berlin,  Agriculture 

St.  Petersburg,  Forestry 

St.  Peti>rsburg,  Mining 

Poppelsdorf,  Agriculture 

Vienna,  Agricmture 

Freiberg.  Mining 

Nowaja-Alexandria,  Forestry 

Leoben,  Mining.... 

Paris,  Mining 

Clausthal,  Mining 

Moscow,  Agriculture 

Aschaffenbnrg,  Forestry 

Ung.  Altenburg,  Agriculture 
Pribram,  Mining 


E68 

15 

467 

16 

450 

17 

S47 

18 

852 

19 

276 

20 

282 

21 

222 

22 

203 

23 

200 

24 

182 

2) 

126 

26 

119 

27 

100 

Beanvais,  Agriculture 

Hohenheim,  Agriculture 

Kolozsmonostor,  Agriculture 

Tharandt,  Forestry 

Debreczin,  Agriculture 

Keszthely,  Agriculture 

Ebnrswude,  Forestry 

Mtlnden,  Forestry 

Doual,  Agriculture 

Nancy,  Forestry 

Eisenach,  Forestry 

St.  Etienne,  Mining 

Evois,  Forestry 


470 
486 
441 


370 
348 
842 
824 
322 
321 
238 
2:15 
220 
220 
198 
117 
40 


103 

101 

100 

100 

08 

9t 

62 

48 

80 

27 

24 

20 

16 
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III. — Foreign  universities,  etc. — Continned. 
P.  VETERINABT  SCHOOLS. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Number 

of 
students. 


Madrid 

Vienna 

BerUn 

Easan 

Budapesth 

Copenhagen  

Alfort 

Honlcb 

Dorpat  (Jnrjew) 


no 

635 

486 

ae» 

880 
870 
281 
280 
260 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Number 

of 
students. 


Naples.... 
Hanover.. 
Dresden.. 

Milan 

Leon 

Turin 

Stuttgart 
Utrecht .. 


219 
128 
99 
91 
90 
66 


X  OTE.— The  number  of  students  in  universities  and  schools  not  mentioned  has  not  been  ascer- 
talued. 

Ill,  Foreign  universities,  etc.,  arranged  alphabetioally,  with  faculties  and  number* 

of  studetits. 

1. 

2. 
a. 

4. 

6. 
6. 


Aberdfen,  Scotland:  University  of  Aberdeen,  798  students.  Philosophical,  theological,  law, 
and  medical  faculties;  library. 

Aberyatwith,  Wales:  University  College  of  Wales,  with  coUege  at  Bangor,  440  students. 

Adelaide,  Australia;  University  of  Adelaide,  330  students.    Observatory. 

Agram,  Croatia,  Hungary:  KOnlgl.  Unlversltat  Agram,  564  students.  Theological,  law,  and 
philosophical  faculties;  librarv. 

Aixett- Provence,  France:  Facultes  d'Aix,  849  students.  Law  and  philoaopliical  faculties; 
librarv. 

Algiers,  Algeria,  Africa:  Acad^mie  d' Alger,  763  students.  Law,  medical,  sclentiflc,  and  philo- 
sophical faculties;  library,  observatory. 

Allaltabad,  India:  Unlrersity  of  Allahabad.    Examining  board,  3,423  candidates. 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  Unlversitoit  te  Amsterdam,  l,ai  students.  Law,  medical,  sclentiflc, 
philosophical,  and  theological  faculties;  library  and  several  institutes. 

iS<.Jndrfto«,.S'co(/and;  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  286  students.    -    -  • 


St.  Salvador,  St.  Leonard's, 
tholique  Llbres.    Law,  sclentiflc,  theological,  and  philosophical 


and  St.  Mary's  Collej{ 

10.  Angers,  France:  Faculti 

faculties;  library. 

11.  Athens,  Greece:  National  University,  8,550  students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  pbilo- 

Bophical  faculties;  public  library. 

12.  Bangor,  Wales:  University  College  of  North  Wales. 

13.  Barcelona,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Barcelona,  1,887  students.    Phiiosophical,  law,  sclentiflc, 

medic^,  and  pbarmacentical  faculties;  library. 

14.  Basel,  Switzerland:  Unlversittlt  Basel,  529  students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philo- 

sophical faculties;  public  library. 
l.*!.  Belfast,  Ireland:  Queen's  College. 

16.  Belgrade,  Servia:  Berpska  Knujevska  Yellka  Skola,  471  students.    Philosophical,  law,  and 

technological  faculties;  library. 

17.  Berim,  Prxusia,  Oermany:  KfinigL  Priedr.-Wilhelms-Unlversitat,  10.300  students.    Theolog. 

leal,  law,  medical,  ana  philosophical  faculties:  seminary  for  oriental  languages,  and  eleven 
other  semlnariestlibrary  and  thirty-six  university  institutes  and  museums. 

18.  Berne,  Sreitterland:  Universit&t  Bern,  819  students.    Catholic  and  Protestant  theology,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  city  libraries. 

19.  Besan^on,  France:  Facultes  de  Beeangon,  197  students.    Scientific,  philosophical,  and  medical 

faculties;  library. 

20.  Birmingham,  England:  Mason  College,  960  students.    Arts  and  science,  medical  and  dental 

faculties;  library. 

21.  Bologna.  Italy:  Regla  University  di  Bologna,  1,469  students.    Philosophical,  scientific,  law, 

medical,  and  pnarmaoentical  faculties;  veterinary  and  engineers'  schools;  library. 
23.  Bombay,  India:  University  of  Bombay.    Kzamining  board,  1,SSJ8  candidates;  five  preparatory 
colleges. 

23.  Bonn,  I'russia,  Oermany:  Bheinlsche  Friedr.-Wilhelms-Unlversltllt,  1,743  students.    Protes- 

tant and  Catholic  theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  facnlties;  library  and  many 
institutes. 

24.  Bordeaux,  France:  Faculty  de  Bordeaux,  2,144  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philo- 

sophical facnlties;  library. 

25.  Braunsberg,  Prussia,  Oermany:  KOnigl.  Lyceum  Hosiannm,  70  students.    Theological  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 

26.  Brestau,  Prussia  Oermany:  Kfinigl.  Universitat  Breslan,  1,488  students.    Catholic  and  Protes- 

tant theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

27.  Bristol,  England:  University  College,  Sil  students  (210  women).    College  faculty  and  medical 

Bchool '  lilir&i'v 

28.  Brussels.  Belgium:  University  libre  de  Bruxelles,  1,316  students.    Philosophical,  law,  sclentiflc, 

medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  also  polytechnical  school;  library. 

29.  Bucharest,  Koumania:  Universitatea  din  Bucuresti,  1,736  students.    Scientific,  philosophical, 

law,  medical,  and  theological  faculties;  library. 

80.  Budapesth.  Hungary:  Kir&lyl  Magyar  Tudom&ny-Egyetnm, 4,407  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

81.  t^adiz,  Spain:  Facultad  de  Mcdicina  (belonging  to  Seville).    Medical  faculty:  library. 

82.  Caen.  France:  Facnlt6s  de  Caen,  686  studonts.    Iiaw,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties; 

library. 

83.  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  Italy:  Begia  UniversitA  dl  Cagliarl,  243  students.    Law,  medical,  and  scien- 

tific facnlties;  library. 
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I 
SI.  C  Aro,  Egypt:  Azhnr  UniTersity,  abont  7,990  stadents  and  hearers. 

85.  Caculta,  India:  Untrersity  oC  Calcutta,  7,210  candidates,  of  whom  3,175  passed.    Examining 

board;  library. 

86.  Cambridge,  England:  University  of  CambridBe,  2,929  students.    Schools  of  theolopy.  law,  ori- 

ental, clasiilcal,  and  modern  philology,  music,  mural  science,  history  and  aroheeology, 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry.  mineralo><y.  biology,  geology,  and  meaicine;  library. 

37.  Camerino,  Italy:  Libera  University  degll  Btudi  di  Camerino,  231  students.    Law,  medical, 

and  pharmaceatical  faculties,  and  veterinary  school;  communal  library. 

38.  Cape  Town,  South  Africa:  University  of  the  Cape  of  Oo<>d  Hope. 

39.  Cardiff,  Wales:  University  of  South  Wales,  170  students.    Philosophical  and  scientific  facul- 

ties and  department  of  engineering;  library. 

40.  Catania,  Sicily,  Italy:  Regia  Univeraita  dogli  Stadl  di  Catania,  008  students.    Law,  medical, 

scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
U.  Christiania,  Sarway:  Kong^ligo  Prerteriks  Universitet,  1,S03  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scienttilo  faculties;  library. 
4S.  Cterinont-Ferraad,  France:  Facult6s  do  Clermont,  257  students.    Scientific  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 
43.  Coimbra,  Portuoal:  Universidade  de  Coimbra,  1,123  students.    Theological,  law,  and  scientific 
faculties;  librarv. 
Copenhagen.    (See  Ki<<benhavn.) 
M.  Cordoba,  Argentina :  Universldad  Xaclonal.    Law,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  observa- 
tory. 
45.  Cork,  Ireland:  Queen's  College,  213  students. 
Cracow.    (See  Krakau.) 
94S.  Czemowitz,  Bukoieina,  Austria:  K.  k.  Franz-Jaaapha-Unlversit&t,  880  students.    Theological, 
law,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

47.  Dijon,  France:  Faculty  de  Dijun,  601  students.    Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties; 

library. 

48.  Dorpat  (JuHew),  Russia:  Kaiserllche  UniversttAt,  1,331  students.    Law,  theological,  medical, 

and  philo.'wphical  faculties. 
48.  Dublin,  Ireland:  University  of  Dublin,  1,128  stndents. 
BO.  Dublin,  Ireland:  Boyal  University  of  Ireland,  about  600  candidates.    Examining  board. 

51.  Dundee,  Scotland:  University  College,  ISl  students. 

52.  Durham,  England:  Durham  University,  2.JIJ  students.    To  this  university  belong  the  Cod- 

rington  College,  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Fonrah  Bay  College,  in  Sierra  Leone: 
also  the  College  of  Science,  at  Newcastle-on  Tyne,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  1,500 
stndents. 

53.  Edinburgh.  Scotland:  University  of  Edinburgh,  2,850  students.  Philosophical,  theological,  law, 

and  medical  faculties:  library. 
64.  Eprries,  Hungary:  Evangelische  Bechtsakademie,  148  students.    Law  school. 

55.  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  Germany:  K.  Bayorische  Friedr.-Alexander-Uuiversitllt,  1,065  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

56.  Erlau,  Hungary:  ErzbischOiiicho  lit^chtsakadomie,  81  students.    Law  school. 

57.  Ferrar€L,  Italy;  Libera  Unlversitil  di  Ferrara,  77  stndents.    Law,  scientific,  and  medical  fac- 

ulties; library. 

58.  Florence,  Italy:  K.  Institntodi  Stndi  Superior!  Practici  e  di  Perfezionamento,  0:S  students. 

Philosophical,  scientific,  modioal,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties:  library. 
60.  Freiburg,  Baden,  (lerniany:  Badische  Aliiert-Ludwigs-Universitilt,  1,641  students.    Law,  the- 
ological, medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

60.  Freiburg,  .Htcitzerland:  Kiitholisuhe  UnlversitUt,  384  students.    Theological,  law,  and  philo- 

sophical faculties;  library. 

61.  Fiin/kirchen,  Hungary:  Bi.'iclijiilische  Rechtsakadomie.    Law  school,  115  students. 

62.  Oaiu'oy,  Ireland:  Queen's  College. 

83.  Geneva,  Switzerlamt:  Unlversltfi  de  Oendvo,  862  stndents.    Theological,  law,  medical,  philo- 
sophical, and  scientific  raculties:  five  libraries, 

64.  Genoa,  Italy:  B.  UnivcrsitA  degll  Studi  di  Oenova,  1,010  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific, 

and  phflosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  pharmaceutics:  library. 

65.  Ghent,  Belgium:  Univcrsit<S  do  Uand,  670  students.    Philosophical,  law,  scientific,  and  medi- 

cal fapulties;  library. 

66.  Giessen.Hessia.  Germany:  Hessische  Ludwigs  UniversitSt,  761  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philoKophical  fnciilticH:  library. 

67.  Glasgow,  Scotland:  University  of  Glasgow,  1,H:5)  students. 

68.  Gotlienburg,  Su>rden:  GOteliorgH  Hfigskuia,  4.57  hearers. 

69.  Gottingen,  Prtttsia,  Gcrmanit:  Geor:.j-Augnsts-Uuiversitilt,  1,2S0  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

70.  Granada,  Spain:  Uiiiversidad  de  Granada.  1.5.11  students.    Philosophical,  law,  scientiiic, 

medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

71.  Qralz,  Styria,  AiiKtria:  K.  k.  KarlFranzenM-UniversitUt,  1,771  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

72.  Orei/mrald,  I'msHia,  Germany:   Univeraitftt,  879  students.    Theoloifical,  law,  medical,  and 

philosophical  faculties:  library. 

73.  Grenoble,  France:  Facult^s  de  Grenoble,  476  stndents.    Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical 

faculties:  library. 

74.  Oroningcn,  Netherlands:  Rijks  Unlvorsiteit  te  Qroningen,  428  students.    Theological,  law 

medical,  selentiflc,  and  i)hilosophi(al  taciiltioa;  library. 

75.  GrosHvardein,  Hungary:  Jdgakademia,  17ii  students.    Law  school. 

76.  Halle,  Prussia,  Germany:  Friedr.-UniversitAt  Halltj- Wittenberg,  1,700  students.    Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  liijrary. 

77.  Havana,  Cuba:  Universidad  de  la  Habana,  tJ7l  alumnos  and  555  under  private  tutors.    Philo- 

sophical, m^ientific,  medical,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

78.  Heidelberg,  Baden,  Germany:  Ruprecht-Karls-UniversitJlt,  1,202  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

79.  Helning/ors,  Finland,  Russia:  Keisorliga  Alexanders  tJniversitet  1  Finland,  2,135  students. 

Theological,  law.  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  public  Iil)rary. 

80.  Innspruek,  Ti/rol,  Auntria:  K.  k.  Leoiwld-F'ranzensUniverBitat,  1,U09  students.    Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  raculties;  library. 

81.  JarotlaK  {or  Yaroslav),  RuKsia:  Demidovskij  jnridlceskij  Liccj,  269  stndents.    Law  school 

82.  Jassy,  Koumania:  Universitatea  din  Jasi,  420  students.    Law,  philosophical,  scientific,  and 

medical  faculties;  library. 
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83.  Jena,  TliHringla,  Germany:  S&chaiscbe  Oeaamint-UniToraltat,  815  students.    Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  facolties;  library. 
Jnrjew,    (SeeDorpat.) 

84.  Kanm.  Biunia:  ImperatoraUjEszansldinnirersltet,  830  students.    PhilosopUcal,  scientific, 

law,  and  medical  facalties:  library. 

85.  Kanchaa,  Ifunqary:  RochtH-Akademie,  135  students.     Law  school. 

86.  Kectkemet,  Hungary:  RechtH-Aludemie,  90  students.    Law  school. 

87.  Kharkov,  Eusna:  Iinperatorskij  Cbarkowskij  Unlversitet,  1,576  8tndent,<i.    Philosophical, 

scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

88.  Kiel,  Pruuia,  (lermany:  K.  Christian- Albrecbta-Universlt&t,  861  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
8ft.  Kiev.  Rutmia:  Imperatorskij  Universitet,  2,565  students.    Medical,  law,  and  philosophical 

fiicultips;  in.stitate8  and  library. 
DO.  Kingston,  Ontario.  Canada:  University  of  Queen's  College,  B89  students.    Theological,  arts, 

law,  and  medical  facnlties;  museum. 
91.  KjobenhamtiCopenkagen^,  Denmark:  KjObenhavnsTTnlTersitet, about  2,0008tudnnt!(.    Theo- 

loj^cal,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  facnlties  and  polytechnic  institute; 

library. 
02.  Klaunenhurg,  .fiebenhSrgen,  Hungary:  K.  k.  Klausenbnrger  CJniversItat,  833  students.    Law, 

medical,  philosuphicai,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 
93.  KiiniyKberg,  Prussia,  German  y:  K.  Albertus  tJniversitat,  T33  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  facnlties;  royal  and  nnlveniity  library. 
■   M.  Krakau,  Gidicia,  Austria:  Jagellonische  (JniyersitBt,  1,427  students.    Theological,  law,  med- 
ical, and  philosophical  facnlties;  library. 

95.  Laliore,  India:  The  Punjab  Uuirersity,  1,135  candidates,  of  whom  863  passed.    Oriental  Ian- 

giia);es,  arts,  law,  medicino,  science,  and  engineering  departments. 

96.  Lampeter,  Wales:  8t.  David's  College,  125  students. 

97.  Lausanne,  Hiritzertand:  University  de  Lausanne,  584  students.    Theological,  law,  medical, 

philosophiial,  and  scientific  faculties. 

98.  I^rrls  (see  Manchester),  England:  Yorkshire  College,  1,110 students. 

99.  Leyilen.  Netherlands:  Rijks-Universiteit,  816  students.    Medical,  scientific,  philosophical, 

theological,  and  law  facnltie.s;  library. 

100.  Leipsir,  Saxony,  Germany:  Unirersitttt,  3,277 students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philo- 

sophical faculties;  library. 

101.  Lemberg.  Gaiicia,  Austria:  K.  k.  Franzen's  tTniversitat  in  Lemberg,  1,607  students.    Theo- 

logical, law.  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
Liege.    (See  LQttich.) 
1U2.  Lille,  France:  Pacultds  de  Lille,  1,354  students.    Law,  medical,  sdentific,  and  pbiloeophical 
faculties;  library. 

103.  Lille,  France:  Facult6s  Libres.    Theological,  law,  medical,  sdentific,  and  philosophical 

faculties;  library. 

104.  Lima,  Peru:  Universidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosoph- 

ical faculties.    , 

105.  Limoges,  fy-ance:  Ecele  de  MM6cine  et  de  Pharmacie.    Medical  and  pharmacentical  coarses. 

106.  Liverpool  (see  Manchester).  England:  Unireraity  College,  about  l.UOO  students. 

107.  London,  England:  University  ot  London,  about  5,0UJ  candidates.    Examining  board;  library. 

To  the  university  belnue: 

(1)  University  College,  with  philosophical,  law,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  libratTr; 
about  L.tK)  students. 

(2)  King's  ColIeRe,  with  theological,  philosophical,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

(3)  School  of  Modem  Oriental  Languages. 

(4)  College  of  Preceptors. 

(5)  Keven  medical  schools,  connected  with  hospitals. 

108.  Louvain,  Hclgiiim:  University CatholiquedeLourain,  1,660 students.    Theological, law, med- 

ical, philosophical,  and  scientific  facnlties:  library. 

109.  Lund,  ,Sueilen:  Kongl,  Universitet  1  Lund,  titS  students.    Theological,   law,  medical,  and 


philosophical  faculties;  library. 
110.  LUttich  (OT  Lieu        


1  (or  Liege),  Belgium:  University  de  Ll^ge,  1,424  students.    Philosophical,  law,  scien- 
tific, and  me<lical  facrulties;  library. 

111.  Lyons,  France:  Fucultus  Libres,  1,514  students.    Theological,  law,  scientific,  and  philosoph- 

ical faculties. 

112.  Lyons,  France:  Pacult^s  de  Lyon,  2,196  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosojih- 

ical  faculties;  two  libraries. 

113.  Macerata,  Italy:  Regia  UnlversitA  di  Macerata,  253  students.    Law  faculty. 

114.  MoflroM,  India:  University  of  Madras,  about  4,(X)U  candidates.    Examining  lioard. 

115.  Madrid,  Spain:  Universittad  Central  de  Eopafia,  B,143  candidates.    Philcsophical,  law,  scien- 

tific, medical,  and  phfirmaceuttcal  faculties;  libraries. 
118.  Manchester,  Lirerpoot,  and  Leeds,  England:  Victoria  University,  abont  3,000  students.    This 
institution  consists  of: 

(1)  Owens  College,  Manchester,  1.063  students. 

(2)  University  College.  Liverpool,  about  LOW  stndents. 
(.1)  Yorksliire  College,  Leeds,  1,110  students. 

117.  Manila,  Philippine  Islands:  Real  y  Pontificia  TTnlrersidad  de  Santo  Tom&s  de  Manila,  1,144 

students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

118.  Marburg,  Hessia,  Germany:  Universit&t  Marburg,  1,172  students.    Theological,  law,  medical, 

philosojjhical,  and  scientific  faculties:  library. 

119.  Marseilles,  F)nnce:  BolonKS  toFacultfesd'AJr.    Scientiflcmedical,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

120.  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia:  University  of  Melbourne.  714  students. 

121.  Messina,  Italy:  Regia  Uoiversit&  degli  Btndi  di  Messina,  W3  students.    Law,  medical,  scien- 

tific, philosophical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties;  library. 

122.  Mejcico,  Mexico:  Instituto  Medico  Nacinnal.     Medicjil  faculty. 

123.  Modenn,  Italy;  Regla  UniversitA  degll  Studi  di  Modena,  412  students.    Law,  medical,  scien- 

tific, and  pharmaceutical  facnlties:  library. 

124.  Montaiihnn,  France:  Belongs  to  Facult6s  de  Tonlouse,  43  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

125.  Montevideo,  Ui-uguay:  University,  138  students.    Medical,  law,  and  mathematical  facnlties; 

library. 

126.  Montpellier,  France:  Faculty  de  MontpeUier,  1,406  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  library. 
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127.  Montreal.  Catuxda:  HcOill  College  and  University,  1.097  students. 

1^.  Moscow,  Rumia:  Imperatorskil   Moekowskij  Cmyersitet,   4,461  stadents.     Philosophical, 

scientific,  law.  and  medical  lacnlties;  library. 
129.  Uoacouj,  Rtutia:  Dnchovnaja  Akademlja.    Theological  faculty;  library. 
130:  Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany:  K.  Bayerische  Ludwig-Maximlllans  tTnlTersitftt,  4,185  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical^and  philosophical  tacnlties;  library. 

131.  Munster,  Pruatia,  Germany:  K.  Prenssiscne  TheoloKixche  and  Pmlcsophische  Akademie,  544 

students.    Theological  and  pMloooj^ical  faculties;  library. 

132.  Nancy,  France:  Faculty  de  Nancy,  1,001  student!).    Law,  medical,  sdentiflc,  and  philosoph- 

ical faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

133.  Nantet,  France:  ^cole  de  M6decine  de  Nantes. 

134.  !fanteg,  France:  ilcole  Libre  de  Droit: 

135.  Iiaple»,  Italy:  Regia  UniversltA  degli  Studi  di  Napoli,  5,103  students.    Philosophical,  law, 

mathematical,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties,  atvd  pharmaceutical  school:  library. 
138.  Neuchdtel,  Switzerland:  Acad^mie  de  Nench&tel,  149  students.    Philosophical,  scientific, 
theological,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

137.  Newca»tte,  England:  The  colleges  belong  to  Durham  Unirersity. 

(1)  College  uf  Medicine,  201  students. 

(2)  Durham  College  of  Bcienoe,  200  students. 

138.  Xew  Zealand:  Unirersity,  consisting  of  four  colleges. 

139.  Nottingham,  England:  University  College.  1,9(12  students.    Philology,  law,  and    scientific 

faculties,  and  school  of  engineering;  free  public  libraries. 

140.  Odesta,  Russia:  Xoworossljsktj  Universitet,  581  students.    Philosophical,  scientific,  and  law 

faculties;  library. 

141.  Olmntz,  Moravia,  Austria:  Theologlsche  FacnltAt,  220  students. 

142.  Ovirdo,  Spain:  Universidad  Literaria,  235  students.     Law  faculty;  library. 

143.  Oxford,  England:  University,  3.406  students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  scientific,  and  phl- 

lophical  facnlties^Bodleisn  library. 

144.  Padua,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Padua,  1,587  students.    Law,  medical,  scien- 

tific, and  philoephical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  pharmacy;  library. 

145.  Palermo,  Sicily,  Italy:  Regia  Universitil  degli  Studi  di  Palermo,  1,;<95  students.    Law,  med- 

ical, scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  pharmacy; 
library. 
148.  Paris,  France;  (1)  University  de  Paris,  12.047  students.    Protestant  theological,  law,  med- 
ical, scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  pharmacy; 
libraries. 

147.  Paris,  France:  (2)  Faculty  llbres.    Law  and  philosophical  faculties;  library, 

148.  Paris,  France:  (3)  College  de  France. 

149.  Paris,  France:  (4)  ^kx>le  Libre  de  Sciences  Polltiqnes. 

150.  Paris,  France:  (5)  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  etudes  en  Sorbonne,  833  students.    Philosoph- 

ical and  theological  faculties;  library. 

151.  Paris,  France:  (6)  &ole  nationals  des  beaux-arts. 
162.  Paris,  France:  (7)  ilcole  nationale  de  chartes. 

153.  Parts,  France:  (8,)  iicole  du  Louvre. 

154.  Paris,  France!  (9)  Ecole  des  langnes  orientales  vivantes  and  other  special  schools. 

155.  Parma,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  titudl  di  Parma,  554  students.    Law,  medical,  and  sd 

entiflc  faculties,  and  veterinary  and  pharmaceutical  scbools. 

156.  Pavia,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Pa  via,  1,3%  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  pharmaceutical  school  and  library. 

157.  Perugia.  Italy:  Univcrsit&  Libera  degli  Studi  di  Perugia,  298  students.    Law  and  medical 

faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  and  veterinary  schools;  library. 

158.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Imperatorskil  Universitet,  3,700  students.    Philosophical,  scientific, 

law,  and  oriental  languages  faculties;  library. 

159.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:   Imperatorskij   Wozensio-Mediclneskaja  Akademja,  750  students. 

Medical  faculty;  library. 
100.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Theological  Academy,  239  students;  also  a  law  school,  300  students, 
independent  of  the  university. 

161.  St.  Peterslmrg,  Russia:  Military  medical  school,  750  students. 

162.  .S<.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Law  Academy,  330  studentSj  and  several  other  special  schools. 

183.  Pisa,  Italy:  Regia  Universitik  degli  Studi  di  Pisa,  1,066  students.  Law,  phUosophical,  med- 
ical, and  scientific  faculties,  and  engineering,  pharmaceutical,  veterinary,  and  agricul- 
tural schools;  library. 

164.  Poitiers,  France:  Faculty  de  Poitiers,  764  students.    Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical  fac- 

ulties; library. 

165.  Prague,  Bohemia.  Austria:  K.  k.  DeutscheCarl- Ferdinands  Universitet,  1,!B6  students.  The- 
ological, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

- i;  C.  k.  c'e        "  .     —     .--*. 


166.  Prague,  Bohemia.  Austria:  C.  k.  ilesk  Universitet  Karlo-Ferdinandovij, 2,858 students.    The- 

ological, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

167.  Presshurg.  Hungary:  J6gakadumia,  lib  students.    Law  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

168.  (Quebec,  Canada:  UnivorHite  Laval,  231  students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  arts  facm- 

tios;  library  and  museum. 
160.  Recife,  Brazil:  Faculdado  de  direito,  180  students.    Law  faculty. 

170.  Rennes,  Fiance:  Facult^s  de  Rennes,  1,063  students.    Law,  scientific,  and  philosophical  fac- 

ulties; library. 

171.  Rome,  Italy:  Regia  UniversitA  degli  Studi  di  Roma,  1,914  students.    Philosophical,  scientific, 

law,  and  medical  faculties;  engineering  and  pharmaceutical  schools;  library, 

172.  Rome,  Italy;  A  number  of  colleges  supported  by  the  church;  also  a  woman's  university 

with  94  students. 

173.  Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  Germany:  Oroesherzogliche  Universitat,  409  students.    Theological, 

law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

174.  Salamanca,  Spain:  Universiaad  de  Salamanca,  lyM;  students.    Philoeophi«al  and  law  facul- 

ties; library. 

175.  Salzburg,  Austria;  Theologlsche  FakultSt,  74  students. 

178.  Santiago,  Chile:  University  with  4  faculties  and  1,000  students. 

ITi    Santiago,  Spam:  Universiaad  de  Santiago.    Law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties; 

library. 
178.  5arago««a,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Zaragoza,  966  students.    Philosophical,  law,  medical,  and 

scientific  faculties;  provincial  library. 
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179.  8aro»patak,  Bimgary:  TheoloK<scIie  nnd  Rechtsschule,  116  stndents. 

180.  Sa»»ari,  Italy:  Begia  University  deerll  Stadi  di  Bassarl,  163  stadents.    Law,  medical,  and 

scientific  facnlties:  library. 

181.  Sfville,  Spain:  Universidad  d«  Sevllla.    PhilosopUcal,  law^and  scientific  fao.nlties;  library. 
183.  Sheffletd.  England:  University  (College  (belongs  to  Oxford  University),  tSO  stadents;  also  a 

medical  school. 

183.  Biena,  Italy:  Begla  Universitft  degll  Stndl  di  Siena,  231  students.    Law  and  medical  faculties 

and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

184.  Sophia,  Bidgaria:  Wiscbn  ntacbiUsobe  w  Sophia,  354  students. 

185.  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Stockholms  HOss  Kola,  837  students. 

186.  Stockholm,  Suxden:  Medical  Institute.  307  students. 

187.  Stra^mrg,  Altace,  Oermany:  Kaiser  WUhelms  Uni  versiUt,  1,159  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  provincial  library. 

188.  Sydney,  New  South  Wale;  Australia:  University  of  Bydney,  455  students. 

189.  Tokio,  Japan:  Teiicokn.  Daigaltn,  1.896  stndents.    Law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific 

faculties  and  school  of  engineering;  library. 
190  Tomtk,  Siberia:  ImperatorsUj  TomkiJ  Universitet,  836  students.    Theological  and  medical 
faculties;  library. 

191.  Torontj,  Canada:  University  of  Toronto,  1,823  students.    Philosophical,  law,  and  medical 

faculties;  library. 

192.  Toronto,  Canada;  victoria  University,  SO  students.    Arts  and  theology;  library. 
1B3.  Toronto,  Canada:  Two  medical  schools. 

194.  Toulowie.  France:  Facnltte  de  Toulouse,  1,885  students.    Law,  philosophical,  sdentiflc,  and 

medical  faculties;  library. 

195.  Toulouse,  France:  Faculty  Libres  Catholiqnes.    Theological  and  philosophical  faculties; 

library. 

196.  Tubingen,  Wiirtemberg,  Oermany:  K.  Ebsrhitrd  Karls  Univendtat,  IJSl  stadents.    Theolog- 

ical, law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  saientiflc  faculties;  library. 

197.  Turin,  Italy:  Begia  Universita  degli  Stndi  di  Torino,  2,551  stadents.    Iiaw,  medical,  philo- 

sophical, and  scientific  faculties  and  pharmaceutical  school:  library. 

196.  Uptala,  Sweden:  Kongl.  Universitet  i  Upsala,  1,504  students.  Theolc^cal,  U w,  medical,  and 
philosophical  faculties;  library. 

199.  Urbino,  Italy:  Libera  Universt tit  degli  StudidiUrbino,  93  stadents.  Law  and  mathematical 
faculties  and  pharmaceutical  and  surgical  schools;  library. 

aw.  Utrecht,  Netherlands:  Bijlts  Universitftt  te  Utrecht,  872  students.  Piillosophical,  medical, 
tbeolotrical,  law,  and  scientific  faculties:  library. 

201.  Valencia,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Valencia,  786  stadents.  Law,  scientific,  and  medical  facul- 
ties; library. 

£02.  VaUadolid,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Valladolid.    Law  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

203.  Vienna,  Austria:  K.  Tc.  Universitilt,  5,710  students.    Law,  theological,  medical,  and  philo- 

sophical facnlties;  library  and  numerous  university  institutes. 

204.  Vienna,  Austria:  Protestantlsche  Theologische  FakultAt,  23  students. 

205.  Vienna,  Austria:  K.  k.  Orientalische  Akodemie,  33  stadents;  also  Lehranstalt  ffir  Orien- 

taliscbe  Sprachen,  138  students. 

206.  Warsaw,  Poland,  Russia:  Imperatorskii  Warschawskij  Universitet,  1,242  students.    Philo- 

sophical, scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

207.  WUrzburg,  Bavaria,  Oermany:  K.  Julius- Maximilians  UniversiUlt,  1,435  students.    Theolog- 

ical, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

208.  Zurich,  Sroitterland:  Schweizerische  Hochshule,876  students.    Theological,  law,  medical, 

and  philoaophioal  faculties;  cantonal  and  city  libraries. 

IV.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  countries. 

Argentina:  Ciordoba. 

Australia:  Adehiide,  Melbourne,  Sydney. 

Austria:  Czemowltz,  Ortltz,  Innspruck,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Olmlltz,  Prague  (Qerman),  Prague 

(Bohemian),  Salzburg,  Vienna. 
Belgium:  Brussels,  CJl-ent,  LMije,  Louvaln. 
Bolivia;  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  "Minerva.") 
Brazil:  Recife. 
Bulgaria:  Sophia. 

Canada:  Kingston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto. 
Cape  Colony:  Cape  City. 
Chile:  Santiago. 

China:  (College  of  Foreign  Knowledge.) 
Colombia:  ( Universities  not  mentioned  in  "Minerva.") 
Corra:  (None.) 
Costa  Rica:  TNone.) 
Cuba:  Havana. 
Denmark:  Copenhagen. 
Eimador:  Quito. 
Egypt:  C^lro. 
England:  (See  also  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  below.)    Birmingham,  Bristol,  (Darabrldge,  Dur- 

liam,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Oxford.  Sheflleld. 
France:  Alx,  Algiers,  Angers,  Besancon,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon.  Grenoble,  Lille, 

Limoges,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Montauban,  MontpelUer,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Bennes, 

Toulouse. 
Oermany:  Berlin.  Bonn,  Brannsberg,  Breslau,  Erlangen,  Freiburg,  Oiessen.  CiOttingen,  Oretfs- 

wald,  Halle,  Heidelberg^ena,  Kiel,  KOnigsberg,  Lelpslc,  Marburg,  Munich,  Mttnster,  Bostock, 

Strasburg,  Tfibingen,  Wtlrzburg. 
Greece:  Athens. 
Guatemala:  (None.) 
Haiti:  (None.) 
Hawaii:  (None.) 
Honduras:  (None.) 
Hungary:  AKrBm,Budape8th,  Eperiea  Erlan, Filnfkirchen, Qrosswardein, Kaschan, Kecskemet, 

Klaasenburg,  Pressburg.  Sarospatak. 
India:  Allahabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Madras. 
Ireland:  Belfast,  <3ork,  Dublin,  Clalway. 
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Italy:  Bologna.  CagHari,  Camerlno,  Catania,  Ferrara,  Florence,  Genn«,  Macerata,  Messina, 
Uodena,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Parma,  Pavia,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Sassuri,  Siena,  Turin, 
Urblno. 

Japan:  Toliia 

Mexico:  (Schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.) 

Montenegro:  (Tbeological  iieminary,  not  mentioned  in  "Minerva.") 

Morocco:  (None.) 

Netherlands:  Amsterdam,  Oroningen,  Leyden,  Utrecht. 

A'eic  Zealand:  One  university. 

Nicaragua:  (None.) 

Nonvay:  Cbristiania. 

Orangt  Free  State:  (None.) 

Para(fuay:  (National  college,  not  mentioned  in  "Minerva.") 

Persia:  (Several  colleges,  not  mentioned  iu  "Minerva.") 

Peru:  Lima. 

Philippine  Islandu:  Manila. 

Portugal:  Colmbra. 

Roumania:  Buchurest,  Jas.sy. 

SuMia:  Kharkov,  Dorpat,  Helslngfors,  Yaroslav,  Kasan,  Kiev,  Moscow,  Odessa,  St.  Petersburg, 

Salvador:  (()ne  university,  nut  mentioned  In  "  Minerva.") 

Santo  Domingo:  (None.) 

Scotland:  Aberdeen,  St,  Andrews,  Dundee,  Kdinburgh,  Glasgow. 

Servia:  Bclffrade. 

Siaxn:  (None.) 

SiVrt'a;  Tomsk. 

South  African,  RepuHHe:  (None.) 

Spain:  Barcelona,  Catliz,  Oranada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Saragossa,  Seville, 

Valencia,  Valladolid. 
Sweden:  Ootbenburg,  Lnnd,  Stockh<dm,  Upnala. 

Switzerland:  Basel,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Geneva,  Lausanne.  Neucb&tel,  Zurich. 
Turkey:  (Several  colleges,  not  mentioned  in  "  Minerva.") 
Uruguay:  Montevideo. 

Venezuela:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  "Minerva.") 
Waiea:  Aberystwitli,  Bangor,  Cardiff,  Lampeter. 

V.  Technological  schools. 

Aachen  (Alx-la-Chapelle),  Pniasia,  Germany,  founded  1870;  308  students. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  (Jermany,  founded  1771);  3,31/7  students. 

Braunschweig,  (rcrmani/,  founded  1745;  300  students. 

Briinn,  Austria,  foandea  1830:  843  students. 

Budapesth.  //unr/ary,  founded  1850:  1,454  students. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark,  founded  1829;  4;<1  students. 

Darmstadt.  Hessia,  Germany,  founded  1868;  l.SC  students. 

Delft,  .^e<fteI(a»ld^l  founded  1864;  428  students. 

Dresden.  Saxony,  Germany,  founded  1828;  1,001  students. 

Oraiz,  Styria,  Austria,  founded  1811;  3Z4  students. 

Hanover,  Prussia,  Germany,  founded  1879;  1,247  students.  * 

Helsingfors,  Finland,  Russia,  founded  1847;  23)  students. 

Karlsruhe,  Baden.  Germany,  founded  1825;  1,071  studenta. 

Kharkov,  Russic^  founded  1884:  641  students. 

Jjemherg,  Gnlicia,  Austria,  founded  1814;  305 students. 

Lisbon.  Portugal,  founded  18:17. 

London,  England,  founded  1884*  238  students. 

Madrid,  Spain,  founded  18:J5;  2;<5  students. 

Milan,  Italy,  founded  18«3:  441  students. 

Moscow,  Russia,  founded  1833;  021  students. 

Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany,  founded  1827;  1,928  students. 

Naples,  Italy,  founded  IWii;  108  studenta. 

Paris,  France,  founded  1704:  three  schools,  with  377  students. 

Oporto,  Portugal,  founded  1877;  32a8tudents. 

Prague.  Bohemia.  Austria,  founded  1800 and  1868;  2  schools,  with  1,297  students. 

Riga,  Russia,  founded  1832;  1,370  students. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  founded  1S28;  4  schools,  with  2,120  students. 

,SfIo  Paulo,  Brazil,  founded  1894;  students. 

Shefield,  England,  founded  Isai;  7.'j0  atudenti?. 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  founded  171)»;  348  .student.'!. 

Stuttgart,  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  founded  1820;  047  students. 

Turin.  Italy,  founded  — — :  Ji80  students. 

FiVniio,  Austria,  founded  1815;  l.(i82  students. 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  founded  1851;  1,330  students. 

NoTK.— Several  noted  technolo^eal  schools  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries  are  connected  with 
universitiea,  hence  are  not  mentioned  separately  in  this  list. 

VI.  Higher  agricultural,  forestry,  and  mining  schools. 

[Figures  in  brackets  signify  date  of  founding.] 

AUenfmrg.  ffunoarj/  [18191,  Agricultural  Academy;  110  students. 

Aschaffenburg,  Bavaria,  (Sermany  [1844],  Forestry  Academy:  120  students. 

Beauvai;  fYance  [WU],  Agricultural  Institute;  103  students. 

Berlin,  frussia,  Germany  [1808),  Agrieuitural  Academy;  588  students. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  Germany,  [18001.  Mining  Academy. 

Campinas,  Sdo  Paulo,  Brojil  11887],  Agricultural  Institntion. 

Clausthal,  Prussia,  Oemtanu  Q775j,  Mining  Academy;  200 students. 

Coopers  Hill,  Fngland  n8S.">l,  Forestry  Academy. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  U^^Jt  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Academy:  370  studenta. 
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Debrfciin,  Hungary  [ISfio],  Agricmltnral  Academy;  98stadonts. 

EbersH'oide^  Pi~ussia,  Germany  [lyiiOJ,  Forestry  Academy;  O'i  students. 

Eititnach.  Saxe-WHmar.  Germany  [1850],  Forestry  Acatfomy;  24  stiidonts. 

Evois,  Finland.  RuMia  [1859],  Forestry  Academy;  16 students. 

tVeiberg,  Saxony,  Germany  [1705],  Mining  Academy;  ^7 1>  studouts. 

Gembloux.  Belgium  (J^8601,  An'icnltaral  Academy. 

Orianon,  France  11828),  Agricultural  Academy. 

Hohenheim,  Wiiriemberg.  Germany  [1818],  Agricultnral  Academy;  101  students. 

Keszthely,  Hungary  [18«15],.  Agricultural  Aciidemy;  94  studcuts. 

Kolozsmgnoaior,  Hungary  [1809],  Agricnltnral  Academy;  UK)  students. 

Leoben,  Styria,  Austria  [ISMJ,  Mining  Acadeny;  222  studcot.s. 

Madrid,  Spain  [1],  Schools  of  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and  Veterinary  Science. 

Moscow,  Russia  [f],  Agricultnral  and  Forestry  Academy;  182  students. 

Miinden,  Prussia,  Germany  [18<SS].  Forestry  Academy;  48  students. 

Sancp,  France  [1824],  Forestry  Academy;  27  students. 

Nnu-aja- Alexandria,  Poland,  Russia  [1892],  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Academy;  302  students. 

Paris,  France  [1],  Agricultural  and  Mining  Academies;  4();j  students. 

Poppelsfiorf,  Prussia,  6>rmanM  [1840],  Agricultural  Academy;  ',H7  students. 

Pribram,  Bohemia,  Au.itria  [18*9],  Mining  Academy;  lOU  students. 

Schemnitz,  Hungary  [?|.  Forestry  and  Mining  Academy;  M)  students. 

St.  Etienne,  France  [1810],  Mining  Academy;  20 students. 

Stockholm,  Sweden  [182;!],  Forestry  School;  also  Agricultural  Academy  [ISll]. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  [1773],  Mining  Institute;  450  students. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  [1880],  Forestry  Institute;  467  students. 

Tharandt,  Saxoyty,  Germany  [1811],  Forestry  Academy;  100  students. 

Vienna,  Austria  [1872],  Agricultural  Academy;  352  students. 

Note.— Other  similar  higher  Institutions  of  learning  are  connected  with  universities;  hence 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list  of  separate  institutions. 

VII.   Veterinary  schools. 

Al/ort,  Firance  ri7(16];  281  students. 
Berlin,  German  I  ( 17!)0] ;  4H0  students. 
Biidape.ith,  Hui    ntry[\7SU]:  imtstudenta. 
Copenhagen,  Dt  .iniark  [1850]:  370  studeata 

Cordoba,  Spain    Y^C];  studeat& 

Dorpat,  Russia      i;  200 students. 

I>resden,  Germc  ■'//  [17741;  21!>  students. 

Hanover,  Germ  ■  "Ji  students. 

Kasan,  Russia  [':  U  :>'.■.'  ,,,...,i  iits. 

Leon,  Spain  [?];  99 students. 

Madrid,  Spam  11];  750 students. 

MUan.  Italy  [1781];  128  students. 

Munich,  Germany  f  1790];  280  stndents.  ' 

Naples,  Italy  [?]:  So  students. 

Stockholm,  Sinden  [18211;  students. 

Stuttgart,  Germany  [1821]:  90  students. 
Turin,  Italy  [?];  01  students. 
Vtrecht,  Netherlands  [?];  56  students. 
Vienna,  Auatria  [fj;  035  students. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  SO,  189S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1898. 

There  is  in  Alaska  a  school  population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000;  of  these  1,250  were 
enrolled  in  the  18  Government  schools  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year. 

PotntBarrou;.— H.R. Marsh, M.D., teacher;  enrollment, 68;  population, Bskimo. 
In  September,  1897,  eight  vessels  of  the  Arctic  whaling  fleet  were  caught  in  the 
ice  near  Point  Barrow.  The  quartering  in  the  schoolroom  of  men  from  the  impris- 
oned ships  and  the  frequent  calls  upon  Dr.  Marsh  for  professional  services  inter- 
fered with  the  routine  of  school  work.  Dr.  Marsh  reports:  "  School  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 13  with  a  good  attendance,  but  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  crews  of  the 
Orca  and  the  Freeman  were  here,  and  nearly  half  the  village  people  were  sent  inland 
to  hunt  in  order  to  provide  food  for  the  whalers,  taking  their  families  with  them. 
In  October  Captain  Mason  of  the  Jeanie  sent  for  me  to  see  a  sick  man,  and  I  was 
out  a  week  there.  I  observed  the ,  usual  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  intermis- 
sions, though  tempted  to  keep  school  every  day.  As  I  had  been  holding  a  night 
school  for  the  sailors  during  October,  November,  and  December ,  I  felt  that  I  needed 
the  rest  and  so  did  not  keep  school  daring  the  holidays.  On  January  31  such  a 
blizzard  raged  that  not  a  person  came  near  the  house.  The  next  day  the  whaler 
NavarJi  drifted  in  with  the  ice,  and  for  three  days  not  a  child  old  enough  to  carry 
anything  wasseen  in  the  village.  Everyone — men,  women,  and  children— went  out 
to  the  vessel  and  carried  to  shore  on  sleds  or  on  their  backs  everything  on  the  vessel 
that  was  movable.  During  February  the  rest  of  the  villagers  went  inland  to  hunt. 
Only  six  school  children  remained.  I  kept  school  for  a  few  days  with  them,  but 
soon  the  boys  left  to  join  the  parents,  and  I  closed  the  schooL" 

St.  Laicrence  Island.— In  July,  1894,  Mr.  V.  C.  Gambell,  of  Wapello,  Iowa,  was 
appointed  to  open  a  Government  school  on  St.  Lawrence  Island.  For  three  years 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gktmbell  did  faithful,  efficient  work  among  the  half -civilized  natives 
of  this  barren  island,  with  no  communication  with  the  outside  world  daring  eight 
months  of  the  year.  In  August,  1897,  they  returned  to  Iowa  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Gambell  might  receive  necessary  medical  treatment.  Mrs.  Gambell's  health  hav- 
ing been  restored,  they  decided  to  return  to  their  work  on  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
leaving  Seattle  May  19  on  the  sailing  vessel  Jane  Oreg.  Off  Cape  Flattery  a  gale 
was  enconntered,  and  at  2  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak  and  was  sinking.  Twenty-six  persons  succeeded 
in  embarking  in  a  launch  and  subsequently  reached  Vancouver  Island  and  were 
saved.  In  ten  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given  the  Jane  Orey  sank,  taking  with 
her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  and  about  thirty  other  passengers.  By  the  death  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  educational  work  in  Alaska  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 
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Port  Clarence  (Teller  Reindeer  Station.)— T.  L.  Brevig,  teacher;  enrollment, 
50;  population,  Eskimo.  The  scarcity  of  food  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  and  the 
consequent  migration  of  many  of  the  families  to  summer  hunting  grounds  earlier 
than  usual  caused  the  school  to  be  closed  on  April  1.  On  the  return  of  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear  from  its  Arctic  cruise,  Captain  Tattle,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  kindly  received  on  board  for  passage  to  Seattle  five  of  the  best  pupils  of 
this  school.  Dr.  Jackson  subsequently  took  these  Eskimo  children  to  Carlisle,  Pa., 
where  they  were  received  into  the  well-known  industrial  school  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Maj.  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A. 

Unalaska. — Miai  M.  E.  Mellor,  teatiher,  and  Miss  Ada  Mellor,  assistant;  enroll- 
ment, 68;  population,  Aleut.  The  following  is  Miss  Mellor's  report :  "  During  the 
summer  vacation  I  took  five  of  our  more  advanced  pupils  to  the  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  one  to  Chicago,  to  be  educated  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Weare,  of  that  city. 
During  my  absence  in  the  States  the  bishop  of  the  Russian  church,  who  had  vis- 
ited Unalaska,  authorized  the  priest  to  request  me  to  teach  English  in  the  Russian 
school  for  one  hour  each  day  at  the  close  of  my  own  school  hours.  This  I  declined 
to  do  for  lack  of  time  and  strength,  and  suggested  that  the  priest  send  the  Russian 
children  to  the  Government  school  for  the  afternoon  session.  After  some  delib- 
eration this  was  done.  The  Russian  children  were,  however,  subsequently 
removed.  I  called  on  the  priest  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  only  reason  he 
gave  for  his  action  was  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools  boarded  at  the 
Jesse  Lee  Home — hardly  a  good  excuse,  as  there  is  no  official  connection  whatever 
between  the  Qovernment  school  and  the  Home.  The  Home  is  the  only  place  in 
the  village  where  the  teachers  can  board  with  comfort.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these 
34  children,  most  of  whom  are  boys,  should  thus  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  an  English  education.  Now  that  the  fur  trade  is  diminishing,  most  of  the 
native  men  of  Unalaska  are  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels  for  the 
various  commercial  companies,  and  a  knowledge  of  English  is  very  essential.  It 
would  seem  that  a  law  making  an  education  in  English  compulsory  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people  of  Unalaska. 

"Various  public  exercises  were  held  during  the  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
school,  resulting  very  beneficially  to  the  children,  affording  pleasure  to  a  large 
number  of  persons,  and  greatly  increasing  public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schooL 
The  first  of  these  was  a  flag  raising,  November  6,  at  the  Jesse  Lee  Home.  The 
school  was  assisted  by  the  Unalaska  brass  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  N. 
Gray,  agent  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  this  inspiring  addition  to  our  programme.  The  arrival  of  the  Bear,  Decem- 
ber 9,  while  en  route  to  the  Arctic  with  the  overland  relief  expedition  to  the 
whalers  off  Point  Barrow,  made  an  unusually  bright  Christmas  possible  for  the 
children  of  Unalaska.  Captain  Tuttlo  brought  two  large  Christmas  trees  from 
Seattle  .for  the  Government  school,  Ix-sides  a  large  donation  of  Christmas  gifts. 
The  latter  came  from  the  school  children  and  others  in  Seattle,  collected  through 
the  kindly  interest  of  Captain  Tuttle  and  the  manager  of  the  Post-Intelligencer. 
The  entertainment  was  held  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  was  a  very  happy  and  suc- 
cessful occasion.  The  Russian  school  attended  in  a  body,  and  after  our  festivities 
were  over  the  Christmas  trees  were  given  to  them  to  be  used  in  their  celebration. 
On  Christmas  day,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  girls  as  interpreter,  I  visited  every 
house  in  the  village,  distributing  presents  to  all  the  children  who  could  not  attend 
the  entertainment  on  the  previous  evening.  So  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  every 
child  in  Unalaska  was  remembered  at  Christmas.  February  23  was  celebrated 
by  an  appropriate  entertainment,  the  school  being  assisted  by  Captain  Tuttle  and 
the  officers  of  the  Bear.  The  chapel  of  the  Jesse  Lee  Home,  in  which  the  enter- 
tainment was  held  for  lack  of  room  in  the  schoolhouse,  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  flags  of  all  nations,  kindly  loaned  by  Captain  Tuttle,  while  a  large  crayon 
portrait  of  Washington,  the  work  of  Mr.  James  C.  Blaine,  United  States  deputy 
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marshal,  occnpled  a  prominent  place  above  the  platform.  Captain  Tattle  pre- 
sided, and  addresses  were  made  by  Captain  Tnttle,  Lieutenant  Berry,  and  Captain 
Ferguson.  National  songs,  quotations  from  Americans  of  note,  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Washington  (including  a  short  biography),  were  some  of  the  numbers  ren- 
dered by  the  school  children.  Instrumental  music  was  g^iven  by  the  orchestra  of 
the  Bear.  Over  200  persons  were  present,  including  the  priest  and  the  Russian 
school.    Admission  was  by  invitation. 

"The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were  held  in  the  evening  of  Jnne  20,  and 
were  very  largely  attended.  Forty-eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  were  con- 
tributed for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school  library. 

"Of  the  studies  pursued  daring  the  year,  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
English,  phonetics,  reading,  and  the  reproduction  by  recital  or  writing  of  short 
stories  read  and  explained  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  also  to  letter-writing. 
Interest  in  the  latter  has  been  stimolated  by  the  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
pupils  in  the  school  and  those  who  went  to  Carlisle  last  summer.  Ouce  a  week 
copies  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  St.  Nicholas,  or  Black  and  White  (a  London 
illustrated  paper)  were  distributed  among  the  older  papils  for  an  hour's  inde- 
pendent reading,  and  invariably  the  teacher  spent  the  larger  part  of  the  time  in 
answering  qae^tions.  The  papils  enjoyed  this  hoar  so  mach  that  the  depriving 
of  individuals  of  it  became  a  saccessfal  mode  of  punishment  for  misconduct. 
Very  good  progress  has  been  made  in  arithmetic  also.  The  highest  class  at  the 
dose  of  the  term  was  working  in  denominate  numbers.  One  afternoon  of  each 
week  was  devoted  to  sewing,  and,  in  addition  to  practicing  plain  sewing,  80 
sleeveless  aprons  and  several  boys' shirts  were  made,  the  boys  being  taaght  sewing 
at  their  own  request.  The  introduction  of  the  kinderg^arten  system  into  the  pri- 
mary department  of  the  school  pleased  the  children  and  was  productive  of  good 
results.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  this  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
year  that  the  school  has  had  since  I  came  to  Unalaska,  largely  dae  to  (he  fact 
that  my  assistant  teacher.  Miss  Ada  Mellor,  proved  herself  a  tireless  worker  and 
a  very  capable  assistant  in  alltthe  branches  of  activity  for  which  I  had  occasion  to 
call  upon  her.  I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  the  Russian  children  will  become 
regular  attendants  of  the  Government  school  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
English  education  which  it  affords  and  which  they  so  much  need." 

Unga. — O.  R.  McKinney,  teacher;  enrollment,  40;  population,  white.  Mr. 
HcKinney  reports:  "On  Jannary  4  I  organized  an  evening  school  which  met  once 
a  week  for  literary  work.  On  Washington's  birthday  the  school  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion which  was  the  most  successful  in  its  history.  During  the  entire  term  the 
condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory;  there  has  been  no  sickness,  and 
our  pupils  have  consequently  kept  together  better  than  ever  before.  Our  school 
is  very  similar  to  a  rural  district  school  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  about  the 
only  difference  being  that  there  is  never  any  contention  over  the  affairs  of  the 
schooL  My  patrons  seem  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  me  and  have  not  daring 
the  seven  years  that  I  have  been  with  them  raised  any  objection  or  taken  exception 
to  anything  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  do.  This,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
remarkable  if  they  were  ignorant  Indians  or  Aleuts,  but  considering  the  fact  that 
they  are  nearly  all  intelligent  white  people  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  mention." 

Kadiak.—C  C.  Solter,  teacher;  enrollment,  73;  population,  Russian  Creoles. 
Mr.  Solter  writes:  "Most  of  my  pupils  have  been  industrious  and  have  made 
satisfactory  progress.  They  have  done  work  in  drawing  and  writing  of  which 
any  school  might  be  proad.  A  few  have  made  commendable  progress  in  language, 
history,  and 'geography.  We  had  a  Christmas  festival,  as  asual.  The  house  was 
crowded  with  visitors;  all  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  and  went  home  happy. 
It  was  the  only  exercise  we  had  to  remind  as  of  the  meaning  of  the  day-  The 
Russian  Church  has  Christmas  services,  but  their  Christmas  comes  twelve  days 
later  than  ours.    We  oi^nized  a  literary  society  daring  the  winter,  in  which  all 
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the  Americans  in  the  village  as  well  as  most  of  the  pnpils  took  part.  The  exer> 
cises  consisted  of  recitations,  readings,  and  mosic,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  object  of  the  society  was  principally  that  the  pnpils  might  have  opportunities 
of  appearing  before  an  audience  and  gaining  self-confidence  thereby.  All  the 
meetings  were  crowded.  Many  of  the  Russians  who  could  not  understand  English 
came  to  listen  to  the  music,  which  was  highly  appreciated.  Our  last  meeting 
was  held  on  Washington's  birthday,  and  was  the  most  interesting  programme  of 
the  season.  Our  meetings  were  disoontinned  later,  partly  on  account  of  the 
Russian  holidays.  Although  do  exercises  of  a  religions  or  political  character 
were  allowed  in  our  meeting^s,  yet  the  priest  looked  with  disfavor  npon  onr  work, 
started  a  society  of  'his  own,  and  in  other  ways  tried  to  discourage  his  members 
from  taking  part  in  the  exercises.  These  meetings  did  much  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  long  winter  evenings. 

Afognak. — Miss  Matrona  Salamatoff,  teacher;  enrollment,  59;  population,  Rus- 
sian Creoles.  This  school  was  unavoidably  closed  from  Angnst,  1896,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  during  which  time  the  children  ran  wild;  consequently  when  it  was 
reopened  considerable  strict  discipline  was  necessary.  Miss  Salamatoff  writes: 
"The  many  Russian  Church  holy  days  are  very  detrimental  to  school  attendance. 
When  services  were  held  in  the  morning  I  had  school  in  the  afternoon  and  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  in  order  to  make  up  for  loet  time.  On  Febrnary  22  we  had  a 
patriotic  entertainment.  I  spoke  to  the  pnpils  about  Washington;  what  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  mean  to  us;  impressed  them  with  the  fact  that  we  are  all  Americans, 
and  that  the  President  is  our  ruler. 

*<  I  first  spoke  in  English,  then  in  Russian,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
understand  English.    My  remarks  seemed  to  make  an  impression." 

Sitka,  No,  i.— Miss  Cassia  Patton,  teacher;  enrollment,  42;  population,  white, 
American  and  Russian.  Miss  Patton  reports  as  follows:  "  The  white  children  of 
Sitka  lead  lives  more  isolated  than  those  of  the  natives;  the  water  is  not  to  them 
the  highway  that  it  is  to  the  canoe  paddlers.  There  being  no  roads  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  many  of  the  white  children  have  never  been  out  of  sight  of  the 
village.  They  have  heard  of  mines  all  their  lives,  as  the  fathers  of  the  majority 
of  them  own  ledges,  yet  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  have  ever  seen  a  mine,  as  a 
monntain  trip  is  no  child's  play.  The  g^eat  Alaskan  industry  of  salmon  canning 
is  known  to  them  only  by  hearsay,  as  the  nearest  cannery  is  40  miles  distant.  A 
few  of  the  children  have  come  to  Sitka  from  the  States,  and  have  acquired  much 
knowledge  from  observation.  How  to  combine  these  differences  in  grades  is  a 
problem.  Very  few  of  the  children  have  anything  to  read  at  home,  so  I  have  a 
small  circulating  library,  which  I  find  of  much  use.  As  a  preventive  of  tardi- 
ness I  read  from  some  interesting  book.  Onr  present  story  is  '  Beautiful  Joe,' and 
has  caused  many  of  the  little  ones  to  hurry  to  school  so  as  not  to  miss  any  of  him. 
Many  of  the  children  speak  Russian  in  their  homes,  and  through  their  religions 
observances  they  are  connected  with  the  foreign  nation  whose  flag  their  parents 
saw  lowered  from  Baranoff  Castle.  In  the  schoolroom  on  every  possible  occasion 
we  do  honor  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We  observe  Transfer  Day  in  October  and 
Treaty  Day  in  March.  I  wish  that  every  school  in  Alaska  had  a  picture  of  Secre- 
tary Seward;  then  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  State  of  Alaska — the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day — will  see  that  the  father  of  Alaska  is  duly  honored." 

Sitka,  No.  ;?.  —  Miss  Flora  Campbell,  teacher;  enrollment,  170;  population, 
Thlinget.  The  following  is  Miss  Campbell's  report:  "  All  through  the  winter  the 
people  have  been  constantly  going  and  coming,  taking  their  children  with  them, 
in  their  visits  to  neighboring  villages,  so  that  regularity  of  attendance  has  been 
very  much  interfered  with.  In  April  the  Russian  ^ew  Year  festivals  are  cele- 
brated, during  which  season  there  are  a  number  of  church  festivals.  Many  of  the 
pnpils  are  members  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  do  not  come  to  school  during 
these  holy  days.    During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  Russians  had  school  for  the 
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natives  and  bnilt  a  achoolhoose  near  ours,  expecting  to  ran  it  in  opposition  to  oars. 
Another  interference  with  regalarity  of  attendance  wa&  the  herring  indastry,  in 
the  latter  part  of  April.  At  that  season  millions  of  herring  swim  along  this  coast 
and  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  not  larger  than  turnip  seed.  The  natives  spread 
branches  of  hemlock  in  their  coarse,  leaving  them  in  the  water  one  or  two  days. 
Then  they  take  ap  the  branches  covered  with  eggs  and  dry  them.  Afterwards 
the  dry  clusters  of  eggs  are  sold  or  exchanged  for  fars  with  natives  from  the 
interior. 

"The  native  boys  do  not  have  as  easy  times  as  do  the  white  boys.  The  former 
do  all  the  work  aboat  the  house,  even  the  cooking.  Those  who  come  to  school 
regularly  are  doing  excellent  work.  I  often  visit  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  The 
parents  seem  to  realize  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  yet  they  are  very  careless  about  compelling  their  children  to 
attend  school.  Generally  speaking,  I  know  that  the  children  are  anxious  to  learn, 
and  seem  to  be  interested  in  their  studies.  They  have  ability  and  are  willing 
workers.  They  memorize  quickly,  but  do  not  like  to  do  mental  work.  We  have 
many  amusing  conversations,  aud  there  is  busy  work  in  sewing,  netting,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  and  other  kindergarten  exercises.  They  are  very  backward  in 
ueing  what  English  they  know,  especially  before  strangers.  Eight  adults  attended 
school.  Their  progress  is  slower  than  that  of  the  children.  They  are,  however, 
doing  well  and  are  interested  in  their  books.  The  natives  are  naturally  very  fond 
of  music,  and  the  pupils  derive  great  pleasure  from  the  songs  they  learn  in  school." 

Haines.— JAisa  Frances  Willard,  teacher;  enrollment,  46;  population,  Thlinget. 
Haines  is  near  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  and-  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
thousands  ui>on  thousands  of  men  poured  through  the  village  on  their  way  to  the 
gold  fields  of  the  Yukon  Valley.  Every  able-bodied  man  and  boy,  and  many 
women  and  girls  also,  left  home  and  spent  many  months  carrying  supplies  for  the 
miners.  Ck>nsequently  the  school  was  badly  interfered  with,  only  the  very  small 
children  being  in  attendance.  The  English  learned  in  the  schools  stood  the 
natives  in  good  stead  in  their  dealings  with  the  miners. 

Hoonah.—MiB.  J.  W.  McFarland,  teacher;  enrollment,  141;  population,  Thlinget. 
Mrs.  McFarland  writes:  "  Our  people  were  later  getting  settled  last  fall,  owing  to 
the  gold  excitement,  and  many  tarried  at  the  new  mining  towns  of  Oyea  and 
Skagway  packing  for  miners  and  doing  other  work.  I  did  not  notice,  upon  their 
return,  that  their  morals  were  corrupted  in  any  way.  I  have  not  seen  an  intoxi- 
cated native  in  our  village  this  winter.  I  am  sure  that  by  working  for  the  miners 
the  natives  gained  a  great  deal  financially,  and  many  came  home  the  proud  owners 
of  sloops,  schooners,  and  Cktlumbia  River  boats.  Give  the  natives  of  Alaska  a 
chance  and  they  will  do  work  equal  to  that  of  the  white  men.  Before  Christmas 
the  storekeeper  here  told  me  that  he  had  received  $2,000  in  cash  from  the  natives. 

"School  opened  September  6,  and  the  attendance  gradually  increased  to  141.  I 
anticipated  the  early  rush  to  the  mines,  which  I  knew  would  come  in  spring,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  term  kept  school  on  Saturdays,  with  a  very  good  attend- 
ance. Some  of  the  older  boys  begged  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
books  with  them  daring  the  vacation  so  that  they  would  not  forget  what  they  had 
learned.  I  am  glad  to  report  encouraging  progress  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attended  regularly.  Little  ones  of  6  learned  to  read  quite  well  in  Collard's  Begin- 
ners' Reader,  a  most  excellent  book,  which  I  heartily  recommend  to  teachers  in 
Alaska.  Our  native  policeman,  Moses,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  gathering 
in  the  children,  especially  the  boys,  who  were  more  interested  in  coasting  than  in 
coming  to  school. 

"On  February  14  the  man-of-war  Wheeling,  Captain  Sebree  in  command, 
steamed  into  the  harbor.  Governor  Brady,  Commissioner  Tnttle,  and  Deputy 
Marshal  KostrometinoS  were  on  board.  They  visited  the  school  and  the  governor 
kindly  addressed  the  school.    In  speaking  to  the  parents  he  tried  to  impress  them 
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with  the  importanoe  of  making  the  children  attend  regularly.  Oive  ns  a  compnl- 
sory  law  for  Alaska  and  the  teachers  will  see  en  coaraging  results  from  their  labors 
and  the  children  of  the  coming  generation  will  be,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
stronger  morally,  mentally,  and  physically." 

Juneau,  No.  1. — Miss  Lizzie  H.  Harte  and  V.  C.  Gambell,  teachers;  enrollment, 
73;  i>opnlation,  white.  Daring  the  first  part  of  the  year  this  school  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Harte.  Owing  to  failing  health  Miss  Harte  resigned  her  position  in  Jan' 
nary.  Until  April  her  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Q-a'mbell,  who  left  Juneau 
for  his  former  position  on  St.  Lawrence  Island.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
exceedingly  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  Bureau  render  it  impossible  at 
present  to  organize  at  Juneau  the  high  school  grade  that  is  desired. 

Juneau,  No.  3. — Miss  Elizabeth  Saxman,  teacher;  enrollment,  40;  population, 
Thiinget.  Miss  Saxman  writes:  '*  My  work  has  been  so  pleasant  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  I  have  closed  my  fifth  term  in  Juneau.  My  school  was  not 
as  large  last  term  as  I  would  have  liked.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  mission  children  have  had  such  a  siege  of  sickness.  Very  few  of  the  village 
children  attended.  Although  we  feel  very  much  discouraged  by  the  closing  of 
the  home,  as  we  considered  that  the  link  between  the  village  and  the  school,  yet 
the  public  school  may  now  mean  more  to  them  than  it  ever  has  before.  There 
has  always  been  a  slight  feeling  of  estrangement  between  the  mission  children 
and  the  village  children,  and  the  latter  may  now  feel  that  the  school  is  for  them 
and  care  more  about  it.  I  have  noticed  that  the  full-blooded  native  children  excel 
in  writing,  music,  and  drawing." 

Douglas,  No.  i.— Miss  Kate  Spiers,  teacher;  enrollment,  46;  population,  white. 
Miss  Spiers  reports  as  follows:  "  I  find  the  pupils  bright  and  interested  in  their 
work.  The  progress  has  been  marked  and  rapid,  especially  in  reading,  drawing, 
and  language.  The  parents  are  helpful  and  very  willing  to  render  any  assistance 
possible.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  school  does  not  reach  the  older  pupils.  The 
room  is  small,  and  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  more  than  thirty  pupils. 
There  is  great  need  of  a  new  buildiog  centrally  located.  Were  it  not  for  the 
parochial  school  it  would  be  impossible  to  accommodate  the  pupils  who  should  be 
in  school.  A  movement  has  been  made  by  this  school  and  School  Ko.  3  to  estab- 
lish a  school  library.  An  entertainment  was  given  on  April  13,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  was  realized  to  assure  us  a  small  library  for  next  year." 

Douglas,  No.  S. — Miss  Gertrude  H.  Spiers,  teacher;  enrollment,  25;  population, 
white.  The  following  is  Miss  Spiers 's  report:  "  I  have  just  closed  my  first  year's 
work  in  Douglas  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  successful  year.  I  enjoy 
comfortable  and  commodious  quarters,  but  the  grounds  should  be  improved  and 
a  playground  arranged.  In  the  daily  work  the  most  successful  features  have 
been  reading,  drawing,  and  German.  Each  class  has  read  four  or  five  books, 
including  the  Johonnot  series,  the  Seaside  and  Wayside  series,  Old  Greek  stories, 
and  Kipling's  Jungle  Book.  Tha  drawing,  in  addition  to  its  supplementary  use 
in  physiology  and  geography,  has  included  two  lessons  per  week  in  sketching 
from  objects.  The  G«rman  class,  a  fifth  grade,  has  completed  the  Chicago 
German  Reader,  Book  I.  Ko  attempt  was  made  to  teach  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, except  incidentally.  The  children  enjoyed  the  work,  and  insisted  on 
buying  their  own  texts.  The  patrons  and  citizens  are  very  loyal  to  the  school  and 
have  cooperated  very  heartily  in  our  library  and  Christmas  entertainments.  The 
only  damage  to  the  school  property  has  been  done  by  storms  and  the  heavy 
blasting.    Not  even  a  window  has  been  broken  by  any  of  the  pupils." 

Jackson. — Miss  C.  Baker,  teacher;  enrollment,  121;  population,  Thiinget.  Miss 
Baker  reports:  "The  majority  of  the  natives  of  Jackson  do  not  return  from  their 
summer  fishing  grounds  until  late  in  the  season.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  them, 
and  during  the  month  of  September  school  was  held  at  Hunter's  Bay.     We  used 
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a  large  boathonse  for  a  schoolhouse,  and  were  quite  comfortable.  Soon  the  fish 
ceased  to  run;  I  returned  to  Jacksoii  and  opened  school  there,  thinking  that  all 
the  people  would  soon  be  at  home.  However,  they  were  unusually  slow  about 
returning;  the  village  did  not  fill  up  much  before  the  middle  of  November.  Soon 
after  they  seemed  settled  for  the  winter  the  Klinquan  people  invited  them  to  a 
great  'potlatch.'  The  majority  accepted  the  invitation  and  were  absent  several 
weeks.  Very  few  children  were  left  in  the  village.  When  they  returned  the 
Klinquaus  came  with  them.  Then  there  were  plenty  of  children,  but  an  epidemic 
of  measles  broke  out  and  many  children  died.  After  a  time  the  measles  ran  their 
course  and  my  schoolroom  was  full  for  a  short  time.  In  the  early  spring  family 
after  family  went  to  the  fishing  grounds,  until  at  the  end  of  April  I  had  no  children 
at  all.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  them  at  Klinquan,  so  I  followed 
them  and  had  a  very  interesting  school  there  daring  the  month  of  May.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  neighboring  cannery,  I  would  have  had  a  large  school;  all  who 
could  get  employment  went  to  work  there.  Never  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
school  have  the  people  been  so  continually  on  the  move  as  they  have  been  this 
year;  but  they  must  make  their  living,  and  they  must  go  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
I  have  very  little  trouble  to  get  the  children  into  school  when  they  are  in  the 
village.  They  are  bright,  obedient,  teachable  boys  and  girls  and  make  very  good 
progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Some  of  the  young  men  told  me 
this  spring  when  they  left  that  if  I  had  the  school  next  year  all  the  young  married 
people  were  coming  to  school.  I  like  to  see  the  married  natives  ambitious,  and 
shall,  of  course,  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  them,  but  I  prefer  children  in  school  to 
grown  men  and  women  with  families." 

Saxman.—MT.  J,  W.  Young  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wakefield,  teachers;  enrollment, 
63;  population,  Thlinget.  Mr.  Young  writes:  "In  presenting  my  annual  report 
I  have  nothing  unusual  or  sensational  to  report.  We  have  had  a  quiet  year  of 
work  and  have  made  fair  progress.  I  was  afraid  that  after  the  novelty  of  the 
school  had  worn  oS  that  the  interest  of  the  natives  would  diminish,  but  it  seems 
to  be  as  strong  as  it  was  at  first.  Several  things  have  occurred  to  draw  the  natives 
away  from  Saxman,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Klondike  gold  excitement.  While 
the  natives  from  -this  place  did  not  go  into  the  interior,  a  large  number  of  them 
went  to  Dyea  and  other  points  to  pack  and  do  other  work  for  the  miners.  The 
jealousy  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  that  we  have  been  trying  to  gather 
here  caused  some  trouble  and  may  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  Tongass 
tribe.  Our  people  have  been  remarkably  healthly  during  the  past  winter.  While 
other  towns  had  epidemics  of  measles  and  the  grip,  we  have  been  entirely  free  from 
them.  On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  education  and  civili- 
zation, and  the  future  looks  bright." 

Fort  Wrangell. — Miss  Anna  B.  Kelsey,  teacher;  enrollment,  71;  i)opulation, 
Thlinget.  Fort  Wrangell  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikeen  Eiver  and  was 
the  disembarking  point  of  those  who  wished  to  take  that  route  into  the  interior. 
School  work  was  rendered  difficult  by  reason  of  the  inevitable  confusion  and  dis- 
traction resulting  from  the  tide  of  immigration  that  swept  through  the  hitherto 
quiet  village. 

SCHOOLS  NEEDED  IN  THE  YUKON  VALLEY. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  development  of  gold  mining  has  attracted  into 
the  interior  of  Alaska  thousands  of  miners,  many  of  them  bringing  their  families 
with  them.  In  the  vast  A'Ogion  drained  by  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  there  is 
not  a  single  school  for  white  children,  nor  is  it  possible  with  the  present  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  to  make  any  addition  to  the  school  system.  As  a  result  of  the 
influx  of  population,  towns  have  sprung  up 'at  St.  Michael,  Circle,  Rampart, 
Peavy,  Weare,  and  Eagle,  and  schools  are  urgently  needed  at  these  points. 
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Statistics  of  public  schools  in  Alaska  from  1891  to  1898. 


Public  schools. 


Afogmak 

Douglas  City,  No.  1. ... 
Douglas  City.  Na  i.... 

Fort  Wrangell 

Haines 

Jackson  

junoau,  No.  1 

Junean,  No.S 

Kadiak 

Karlak 

EUUsnoo 

Elawock 

Sitka,  No.  1 

Sitka,  No.  2 

Unga 

Unalaska 

Port  Clarence 

Metlakahtla 

St.  Lawrence  Island... 

Saxman 

Hoonab 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Circle  City , 

Point  Barrow 

Wood  Island 


Total. 


Length  of  school  term  and  enrollment  of  pnpils. 


a 


40 
13 

106 
49 
H 


61 

74 

(a) 

137 

(a) 

60 

48 

85 


20 


794 


18Be-94. 


05 

a 


80 
87 
M 
41 
SO 
25 
(» 
89 

(o) 
75 

(a) 
43 

110 
88 
24 
80 


807 


1894-86. 


a 


42 

as 

61 
64 

80 
64 
60 
66 

60 
67 

180 
40 
aH 
50 

105 
62 


1,030 


18S6-96. 


a 


67 
(«1 


61 

70 
67 
49 
27 
(o) 

% 
156 
44 

39 
66 

% 
81 
144 
104 


1,197 


1896-97. 


a 


75 
82 

64 
68 
84 
86 
70 
62 
28 

(a) 

(a) 
39 

1J>4 
40 
48 
63 

(a) 
66 
75 

120 

las 

43 
66 


1.395 


1897-98. 


Ob 

a 


9 
9 
9 
9 
7 
9 
9 
9 
9 

\^ 
'% 

8 
9 
9 

7 

(a) 

(a) 

8 

9 


(o) 
6 
2 


42 
170 
40 
08 
60 


lU 


66 


1.260 


a  No  school. 


Note.— In  addition  to  supporting  the  above  public  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Education  pays  the 
salaries  of  five  iudustrial  teachers  in  the  8itka  Industrial  School,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  160 

Appropriations  for  education  in  Alaska. 

First  grant  to  establish  BChooU,  1884 $35,000.00 

Annual  grants,  school  year — 

188(WI7 W.OflO.OO 

18S7-88 25.000.00 

1888.89 40.0(».au 

1889-90 60,000.00 

1890-91 50.OnO.00 

1891-92 50,000.00 

1892-03 4<J.OU0.00 

1883-94 30.000.00 

1804-05 ao.dUJ.OO 

1896-96 m.m).(u 

1896-97 30,  (XX).  00 

1897-98 30.000.00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska,  1887-98 : 

Amount  appropriated 80.000.00 

Salaries  of  three  officials "  4,m00 

Salaries  of  twenty-seven  teachers 19,192.49 

Supplies  for  eighteen  schools 1,261.48 

Fuel  and  light 1.101.90 

Freight...... 3,302.59 

Traveling  expenses 4ai.00 

Kent 2.55.00 

Repairs 230.49 

Balance 25.06 

30,000.00 
Cost  per  capita  of  enrollment,  (23.98. 
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PERSONNEL. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska;  William  Hamilton,  assistant;^ 
agent  of  education  in  Alaska;  William  A.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  southeastern, 
district  of  Alaska. 

ttOCAL  SCHOOL  COHMITTEEg. 

Sitka,  John  Q.  Brady,  Edward  de  Groff ;  Juneau,  John  Q.  Held,  Karl  Koehler;  Pouglas,  P.  H.. 
Fox,  Albert  Anderson;  Donglas  (Troadwell),  Robert  Dnncan,  jr.;  Fort  Wrangell,  Thomas: 
yfilson,  Pinia  Cagle;  Kadiak,  F.  Sargent,  N.  KaaheTaroff,  H.  P.  Cope;  Unga,  C.  M.  Dederick,. 
Michael  Dowd,  Oeorge  Levitt. 

TEACHERS  IN  PUBLTC  SCHOOLS. 


School. 


Bitka,  No.  l-.- 
Sltka,  No.  2.... 

Juneau,  No.  1. 

Juneau.  No.  8. 

Hoonah 

Douglas,  No.  1 
Douglas,  No.  2 
FortWrangell 
Jackson 

Baxman 

Haines 

Kadiak 

Wood  Island.. 

Unga 

Afognak...... 

Unalaska 

Port  Clarence 
Point  Barrow. 


Sitka  Industrial  School .... 


Teacher. 


Hiss  Cassia  Patton 

Hiss  Flora  Campbell 

/Miss  Lizzie  H.  Harte 

W.C.Qambell 

Miss  Elizabeth  Saxman . . 

Mrs.  A.  B.  McFarland... 

Hiss  Kate  Spiers 

Miss  Gertrude  H.  Spiers. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Kelaey 

Miss  O.  Baker 

l.r.W.  Yonng  

\MrB.  M.  J.  Wakefield 

Miss  Francos  Willard 

C.  C.  Solter 

Miss  Anna  Fulcomer 

O.  R.  McKinney 

HissH.  Salamatoff 

/MissM.  E.  Hellor 

IMissAda  Hellor 

T.  L.  Brevig 

H.  R.  Marsh,  M.D 

IGeo.J.  Beck 
M.  A.  Carty 
Miss  Olga  Hilton 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Saxman 
Mrs.  E.C.  Heizer 


State. 


Pennsylvania. 

Alaska.  . 

His.sourl. 

Iowa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Alaska. 

Kansas. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
Alaska. 
Washington. 

Do. 
Alaska. 
Kansas, 
niinois. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ala.ska. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Minnesota. 
Illinois. 
New  York. 
Alaska. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TEACHERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  CHURCH  HISSION  SCHOOLS  AND  STATIONS. 

Epitcopaliane. 

A'tlra.— Bishop  Peter  Trimble  Rowe,  Rev.  W.  M.  Partridge. 
Juneau. — Rev.  H.  Beer. 

Skagway.—'Rev.  L.  J.  H.  Wooden,  Miss  L.  Heywood,  Hiss  Dickey. 
Copper  River  Country.— Rev.  H.  J.  Qurr. 
Rampart  City.—'Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Prevost. 

Circle  City.— 3.  L.  Watt.  H.  D.;  Mrs.  Watt,  Miss  E.  M.  Deane;  J.  Kwulwull  (native),  assistant. 
^ntnA;.— Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Chapman,  Miss  B.  W.  Sabine,  Hiss  L.  Proebstel,  1.  Fisber- 
(native). 
Fort  FuJfcon.— Rev.  J.  W.  Hawksley,  W.  Loola  (native),  assistant. 
Fort  Adam».—A.  A.  Selden,  Hrs.  Selden. 
Ketchikan.— Uisa  A.  Edmonds. 
Point  Jfope.— John  B.  Driggs,  M.  D. 
Nxtklukayei.—P.  Bolah  (native),  assistant. 
Nowikakat.— Stephen  (native),  assistant. 

Congregational. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lopp. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Dawson,  Northwest  Territory.— ^e\.  William  Judge,  8.  J.,  chaplain  of  the  hospital  and  of  th» 
Bisters  of  St.  Ann;  Brother  Bernard  Cunningham,  lay  brother. 

Koserefski  (Holy  Cross  Mission).— Vtxiv.  R.  J.  Crimont,  8.  J.  (superior);  Rev.  John  Lncas,  S.  J.r 
Rev.  A.  Robant,  8.  J.;  Rev.  F.  Uonroe,  8.  J.;  Rev.  J.  B.  Poet,  S.  J.;  Brothers  V.  O'Hare,  8.  J.;  B> 
Marchisio,  8.  J.;  J.  Twohig,  S.  J.;  P.  Brancoli,  S.  J. 

jVufa(o.— Rev.  J.  Jett4,  8.  J.  (superior);  Rev.  A.  Ragarn,  8.  J.;  Rev.  J.  Perron,  8.  J.;  Brothers. 
C.  Giordano,  8.  J.,  and  J.  Negro,  S.  J. 
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Dawaon  Hoapital.—Sistora  of  St.  Ann:  Mary  Zephtrine  (superior),  Mary  of  the  Cross,  Mary 
Pauline,  Mary  Joseph,  Mary  John  Damascene,  Mary  Pradentia. 

Koisere/ski  (Holy  Cross  Mission,  girls'  scftooO.— Sister  Mary  Stephen  (sxiperior),  Mary  Pru- 
dence, Mary  iieraphiue,  Mary  Winifred,  Mary  Benedict,  Mary  Antonia,  Mary  of  the  Passion, 

Mary  Magdalen. 

Moravians. 

BefAef.— Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kilbock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Helmick,  Miss  Mary  Mack, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bomig,  M.  D. 

Carmel.— Bey.  and  Mrs.  John  Scboccbert,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Rock,  Miss  Mary  Huber.  Miss 
P.  C.  King. 

Quiegatttk.—'UT.  Ivan  Harrison  (Eskimo). 

Tulaksanamtttc.—Jir.  and  Mrs.  David  Skuviuk  (Etikimol. 

KatcHca<Juigamute.—'iiT.  and  Mrs.  George  Nukacblnk  (Eskimo). 

Akaigamiut.— Mr.  Nock  (Eskimo). 

<iuineltalta.—'Hr.  L.  Kawaglegand  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Suraka  (Eskimo). 

Mcthodiiti  Episcttpal. 

Vnalaska.—ilvia  Agnes  Sowlc.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Rinch. 

Friends. 

Douglaa  City.—'M.T.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Replogle. 

Kake.—yir.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Moon. 

Kotubue  Sound.— ilr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Samms,  Miss  Anna  Bunniuutt. 

Baptists. 

Wood  Island.— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  P.  Coe,  Miss  Alice  Thomiison. 

Presbytfrians. 

Sitka.— Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  Mr.  William  A.  Kelly.  B.  K.  Wilbur,  M.  D.;  Miss  Esther 
Oibson,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wallace,  Mi<is  Anna  M.  Sheets,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Carter,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Paul,  Mr. 
John  E.  Oamble. 

Sammn.— Rev.  Edward  Marsden. 

Haines  Mission.— 'Rev.  W.  W.  Warne,  Miss  A.  J.  Manning. 

Hoonah.—Rev.  A.  C.  Austin. 

Jocfcion.-  Rev.  M.  D.  McClelland. 

Jiinrau.— Rev.  J.  H.  Condit,  Rev.  L.  P.  Jones,  Miss  Susan  Davis,  Miss  M.  E.  Gould. 

Point  Barrow.— Dt.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Marsh. 

Stfedisli  Evangelical  Mission  Coi-enaut. 

Oolovin  Bay.—tJ.  O.  Hultborg,  Mrs.  N.  O.  Hultberg,  P.  H.  Anderson,  Gabriel  Adamson. 
Unalaklik.—A.  E.  Karlsen,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Karlsen,  August  Anderson,  Miss  Malvina  Johnson,  David 
Johnson,  Miss  Alice  Omckejook  (Eskimo). 
Yakutat.—K.  J.  Hendrikson,  Albin  Johnson,  Mrs.  Albin  Johnson, 
ifansrcfcosoofc.— Stephan  Ivanoff  (assistant). 
Kotzebue  Sound.— Rock  (Eskimo). 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  George  F.  McAfee,  superintendent  of  school  work,  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  has  kindly  prepared  the  following  sketch  of  the  board's  work 
in  Alaska: 

Fort  Wra7igcll. — Missionary  work  was  undertaken  in  Alaskain  1877.  Rev.  Shel- 
don Jackson  that  year  visited  Alaska  and  opened  a  mission  school  at  Fort  Wran- 
gell,  with  Mrs.  A.  R,  McFarland  as  teacher.  Land  was  secured,  buildings  were 
erected,  and  in  addition  to  the  day-school  work  a  limited  number  of  girls  were 
received  into  the  teacher's  home  and  taught  domestic  industries.  This  feature 
was  suspended  in  1895.  Rev.  Clarence  Thwing,  M.  I).,  is  in  charge  of  the  station. 
The  native  church  has  a  communicant  roll  of  8.5  and  a  Sabbath-school  member- 
ship of  100.  A  church  composed  of  white  settlers  was  organized  in  March,  1898, 
with  28  members. 

Chilkat  Mission  (Haines). — The  mission  to  the  Chilkats  at  Haines  was  estab- 
lished in  1881,  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and  wife  being  the  first  missionaries. 
Under  their  efficient  management  the  work  soon  became  very  encouraging.    Rev. 
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W.  W.  Wame  and  wife  now  have  charge  of  the  mission.  The  Government 
school  is  taaght  in  the  mission  building.  An  efficient  matron  has  charge  of  the 
home,  and  16  boys  and  girls  are  there  taaght  the  industries.  The  church  mem- 
bership numbers  33,  and  the  Sabbath-school  scholars  number  75. 

Hoonah  Mission. — The  mission  to  the  Hoonahs  was  undertaken  in  1881,  Bev. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland  being  in  charge.  A  day  school  was  maintained  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  the  Government  assumed  control.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
McFarland,  the  widow  continued  the  work  until  Bev.  Alvin  C.  Austin  arrived. 
The  church  shows  50  communicants  and  a  Sabbath-school  membership  of  59. 

Jackson, — The  Hydah  Mission  was  established  in  1881.  Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould 
was  the  missionary  in  charge  for  fifteen  years.  A  boarding  home  was  maintained 
for  a  number  of  years,  both  boys  and  girls  being  received.  This  department  of 
the  work  was  closed  in  1837  and  the  pupils  sent  to  the  Sitka  Training  School, 
where  they  could  have  better  advantages  and  be  educated  at  less  cost  to  the  board. 
Miss  Christina  Baker,  the  matron,  was  continued  as  Oovernment  day-school 
teacher,  and  Bev.  M.  D.  McClelland  relieved  Mr,  Gould  as  missionary. 

Juneau. — Bev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and  wife  removed  from  Haines  to  Juneau  in 
1886  and  opened  a  mission.  Bev.  L.  F.  Jcmes  is  now  in  charge.  The  church 
reports  78  communicants  and  62  members  in  the  Sabbath  school.  During  the  five 
years  of  Mr.  Jones's  incumbency  he  has  received  into  the  church  73  adult  mem- 
bers on  confession,  baptized  61  children,  and  celebrated  36  Christian  marriages. 
The  work  in  the  boarding  home  has  been  very  successful,  there  being  33  boys  and 
girls  receiving  instruction  in  various  industries. 

The  white  church  numbers  31  members,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Bev.  James  H. 
Condit.  The  people  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  building  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ship to  take  the  place  of  the  former  "'Log  Cabin  Church,"  in  which  they  now 
worship,  and  a  manse  will  follow. 

Point  Barrow. — The  board  opened  a  mission  to  the  Elskimos  at  Point  Barrow  in 
1890.  Prof.  L.  M.  Stevenson  was  the  first  missionary.  He  was  followed  in  1897 
by  Bev.  H.  B.  Marsh,  M.  D.,  and  wife.  The  people  received  the  missionaries' 
instruction  readily.  The  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  is  the  first  Christian  home 
ever  seen  by  the  natives,  and  they  are  quick  to  imitate  the  missionaries  in  all 
Christian  ways,  A  church  organization  is  soon  to  be  effected  and  a  honse  of  wor- 
ship built.  This  is  noted  as  the  most  northerly  mission  in  the  world,  being  within 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

Sajytnan. — The  latest  mission  to  be  established  is  Saxman.  It  is  in  charge  of 
Bev.  Edward  Marsden,  a  native,  the  first  to  receive  a  thorough  college  and  theo- 
logical coarse  and  be  fully  ordained  to  Gktspel  ministry.  The  work  is  very  prom- 
ising. 

St.  Lawrence  Island.— iSx.  and  Mrs.  "V.  C.  Gambell  were  sent  to  St.  Lawrence 
Island  in  1894.  They  were  joyfully  received  by  the  natives.  Their  work  for  three 
years  accomplished  much  goud,  but  on  account  of  Mrs.  Gambell's  health  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  return  to  the  States  in  1897.  Mrs.  Gambell's  health  having 
been  restored,  they  decided  to  return  to  St.  Lawrence  Island,  leaving  Seattle  May 
19  on  the  sailing  vessel  Jane  Orey.  OS  Cape  Flattery  a  gale  was  encountered,  and 
at  3  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  vessel  had  sprung 
a  leak  and  was  sinking.  In  ten  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given  the  Jane  Grey 
sank,  taking  with  her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  and  30  other  passengers.  This  is  a 
sad  blow  to  the  work  on  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

Sitka. — By  far  the  largest,  best  equipped,  and  most  successful  mission  conducted 
by  the  board  in  Alaska  is  the  Sitka  Mission.  It  was  establishedin  1880.  Boys  and 
girls  flocked  into  the  building  temporarily  provided  for  the  school  until  it  was 
crowded  to  suffocation.  The  school  is  a  training  and  industrial  school  for  both 
sexes.  From  100  to  200  pupils  have  been  taught  there  annnally  since  its  organiza- 
tion.   The  boys  are  instructed  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing.  boat-building,  shoe- 
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making,  and  gardening,  and  show  great  proficiency  as  practical  workers  in  these 
trades.  The  girls  are  tanght  cooking,  sewing,  lanndry  work,  and  how  to  care  for 
their  rooms.  So  sucoessf  al  are  they  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  domestic 
indostries  that  they  are  sought  after  by  white  families  as  honse  servants.  The 
boys  and  girls  come  to  Sitka  Training  School  from  almost  the  entire  region  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  something  like  15  tribes  being  represented  in  the  school. 
In  order  to  show  how  practical  is  the  work  and  how  efficient  are  the  workers,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  shoe  shop  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  native  who 
learned  all  he  knows  about  the  trade  in  the  school,  and  with  his  helpers,  all  of 
whom  are  pupils,  he  makes  all  the  shoes  worn  by  the  153  pupils,  besides  doing  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  for  outside  parties,  which  provides  a  small  income 
to  the  school. 

Out  of  the  school  work  g^w  the  church.  Under  the  wise  and  faithful  admin- 
istration of  Rev.  A.  E.  Austin,  so  long  pastor  (and  at  intervals  superintendent  of 
the  school),  the  church  reached  an  enrollment  this  year  of  .184  communicants. 

A  white  church  numbering  10  members  is  also  ministered  to  by  the  pastor  of 
the  native  church. 

Sitka  Hospital. — Connected  with  the  mission  is  a  hospital,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Wilbnr.  Dr.  Wilbur  treated  last  year  107  in-patients  and 
110  out-patients,  and  performed  53  operations.  Total  of  prescriptions  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  3,435.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  at 
Sitka. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Sitka  school  for  1897-98  was  153,  abont  equally  divided 
between  boys  and  girls. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Kimber,  D.  D.,  associate  secretary  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  sends  the  following 
statement: 

In  the  Territory  of  Alaska  this  church  has  established  missions  among  the 
whites  at  Sitka,  Junean,  Douglas,  Copper  River  Country,  Numook,  Skagway,  and 
Circle  City;  and  among  the  Indians  at  Anvik,  Circle  City,  Fort  Adams,  Ketchi- 
kan, Kumook;  and  among  the  Eskimo  of  Arctic  Alaska  at  Point  Hope. 

The  whole  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Right  Rev.  P.  T.  Rowe,  D.  D., 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Campbell,  Chapman,  Qurr,  Prevost,  and  Wooden; 
Drs.  Driggs  and  Watt,  missionary  physicians;  and  the  following  ladies:  Mrs. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Prevost,  Mrs.  Selden,  Mrs.  Watt,  and  Misses  Deane  and  Sabine, 
and  Miss  Proebstel,  Miss  Edmonds,  and  Miss  Heywood,  trained  nurses. 

In  the  last  rejxjrt  from  Bishop  Rowe  he  states  that  many  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  population  of  Douglas  Island,  owing  to  the  great  attraction  of  the  Yukon. 
There  are,  however,  nearly  1 ,000  men  employed  in  the  mines,  and  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  missionary  work  presents  itself  at  that  place.  At  Ketchikan  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  established  a  new  station.  Four  acres  of  ground 
were  given  on  condition  that  a  mission  and  school  should  be  built.  The  doctor 
purchased  a  cabin  for  S'JOO,  and  improved  it  at  an  expenditure  of  $173  more,  thus 
providing  a  commodious,  neat,  and  suitable  building  for  school  and  church  pur- 
poses. In  January  last  this  missionary  baptized  27  Indians,  and  presented  9  for 
confirmation  by  the  bishop.  In  the  school  there  have  been  gathered  47  children, 
Thlinkets  and  Hydahs,  who  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  their  studies.  A 
few  months  ago  they  were  heathens,  not  knowing  a  word  of  English;  to-day  they 
can  sing  several  hymns,  recite  the  Lord's  prayer  and  creed,  and  read  fairly  well. 
Miss  Edmonds  is  in  charge  of  this  school. 

At  Skagway  the  bishop,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Campbell,  opened  a  mission 
some  twelve  months  ago  and  founded  a  hospital  with  the  aid  furnished  by  the 
settlers  and  others.    The  building,  a  log  one,  qpntains  two  rooms — a  kitchen  below 
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and  a  ward  above — and  cost  abont  $3,000.  The  capacity  of  the  bnUding  was  soon 
overtaxed  with  patients,  and  an  addition  had  to  be  built.  Bishop  Rowe,  in  his 
report,  stated  that  for  some  time  he  visited  the  hospital  daily,  and  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  strong  men,  far  from  home  and  dear  ones,  sick  and  dying.  "As  I  bent  over 
one  man,"  the  bishop  wrote,  "who  died  shortly  after  I  lifted  his  head,  he  took  my 
cross  in  his  hands,  kissed  it,  and  sank  back  with  a  look  of  resignation  and  peace 
glowing  upon  his  face." 

Dyea,  a  place  of  4,000  people,  was  visited  by  Bishop  Bowe,  and  some  services 
held.  Leaving  that  place  April  26, 1898,  the  bishop,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Selden, 
started  on  the  trail  to  the  interior,  passing,  en  route,  Sheep  Camp,  Chilkoot  Pass, 
Lake  Lindeman,  Lake  Bennett,  and  Rink  Rapids,  reaching  Dawson  Saturday 
afternoon.  May  30.  Here  the  bishop,  after  resting  five  days,  held  two  services  and 
preached. 

At  Point  Hope  Dr.  Driggs,  missionary  physician,  is  carrying  on  successful  work. 
The  mission  services  are  well  attended.  There  are  over  60  children  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  Sunday  school. 

At  Anvik,  600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  with 
his  devoted  wife  and  Miss  Sabine  and  Miss  Proebstel,  are  maintaining,  with  com- 
mendable diligence  and  fidelity,  the  arduous  duties  of  that  mission.  The  mission 
buildings  at  Anvik  consist  of  a  church  valued  at  $1,250,  a  dwelling  house  valued 
at  $900,  and  a  schoolhouse  valued  at  $700.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  the  mis- 
sion also  owns  a  schoolhouse  occupied  by  6  girls  of  the  boarding  school,  under 
Miss  Sabine;  a  sawmill  worth  about  $3,000;  a  storehouse  worth  $200;  a  laundry 
valued  at  $300,  and  two  small  cabins.  Mr.  Chapman  reports  that  the  new  school- 
room was  opened  November  22,  and  that  during  the  whole  winter  it  was  used  for 
daily  service  as  well  as  for  the  school.  On  November  29  the  foundation  of  the 
new  chapel  at  St.  Paul,  on  the  Chageluk  Slough,  was  laid  and  the  walls  put  up  as 
high  as  the  eaves.  The  work  was  done  by  the  volunteered  labor  of  the  people  of 
the  village  and  its  vicinity.  The  total  attendance  at  school  for  the  year  ending 
May,  1898,  was  4,531,  an  average  of  about  24. 

At  Circle  City  services  and  religious  Instruction  among  the  whites  and  Indians 
have  been  maintained  throughout  the  winter.  A  very  good  house  and  lot  adjoining 
the  mission  have  been  purchased  and  a  hospital  has  been  built,  the  cost  of  the  land 
being  $0UO,  which  was  paid  by  the  miners.  Mrs.  Prevost  and  Miss  Deane  have 
earned  the  good  will  and  hearty  praises  of  all  by  their  services  rendered  to  the 
sick  during  the  winter.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prevost  has  charge  of  the  station  and  Dr. 
Watt  is  the  medical  missionary. 

MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 

Bethel. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  the  school  was 
closed  early  in  the  winter.  However,  a  normal  class,  consisting  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  natives,  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 

This  station  has  sustained  a  g^reat  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weber,  who 
were  drowned  in  the  Kuskokwim  while  returning  to  Bethel  after  a  winter  in  the 
States.  In  order  to  reach  their  post  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  expense,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weber  accepted  the  proposition  of  a  party  of  pros- 
pectors to  give  them  free  transportation  up  the  Kuskokwim  in  return  for  Mr. 
Weber's  services  as  interpreter  and  as  pilot.  At  Qood  News  Bay,  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim,  the  party  transferred  from  the  steamship  Lakme  to  the 
little  stem- wheel  river  steamer.  Their  supplies  were  stored  in  two  barges,  which 
were  towed  astern.  While  the  transfer  from  the  larger  ship  was  being  made,  Mr. 
Weber  made  a  hurried  trip  to  the  month  of  the  river,  where  he  met  several  of  the 
missionaries,  who  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  supplies.  He  handed  them 
their  mail,  and  spent  twelve  hours  in  their  company,  returning  to  the  river 
steamer  on  June  26.    The  start  was  made  on  June  27.    Soon  after  their  departure 
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the  wind  increased  in  violence,  blowing  a  gale  from  the  soatheast,  making  a  nasty 
sea  at  the  moath  of  the  river.  The  wreck  of  the  barge  containing  the  suppliee 
was  discovered  by  the  natives  a  few  days  later.  Of  the  steamer  and  her  passen- 
gers not  a  trace  has  since  been  seen. 

CarmeJ.— School  was  in  session  for  a  term  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  days, 
the  attendance  averaging  23  per  day.  Several  white  families  have  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  station  in  order  that  their  chUdren  may  attend  the  school.  Carmel 
was  visited  by  several  travelers  during  the  winter;  among  them  were  Mr.  Q.  F. 
Tilton,  third  otBcer  of  the  whaler  Belvedere,  wrecked  at  Point  Barrow,  and  his 
guide,  Mr.  Eoltchoff,  en  route  to  the  south.  They  stayed  five  days  at  Cu-mel  and 
attended  the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bock. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONS. 

The  Rev.  C.  P.  Coe,  superintendent  of  the  Orphanage  on  Wood  Island,  supported 
by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  sends  the  following 
report: 

Six  years  i^o  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  510  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  established  the  only  Baptist 
mission  that  is  now  supported  in  Alaska  designed  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  natives 
of  that  district.  The  site  chosen  was  Wood  Island,  a  small  wooded  dot  of  land  in 
the  Pacific,  4  miles  long  by  3  miles  wide.  Wood  Island  is  but  2  miles  from 
Eadiak,  the  largest  island  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  located  about  the 
middle  of  the  portion  of  Alaska  assigned  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  which 
begins  at  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  extends  for  1,000  miles  or  more  to  the  west,  end- 
ing at  the  Shnmagin  Islands. 

The  workers  at  present  are  Rev.  Curtis  P.  Coe.  superintendent,  and  wife;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hill,  and  Miss  Hattie  Denniston.  There  are  at  present  36 children 
in  the  home,  and  at  least  50  have  received  care,  attention,  and  training  for  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  work.  These  children  are 
collected  from  extremes  of  about  1,400  miles,  5  being  from  Kayak  Island  and  3 
being  natives  of  the  Seal  Islands. 

The  children  are  docile  and  tractable,  and  most  of  them  have  confessed  privately 
their  faith  in  Jesus,  but  they  have  been  as  timid  as  other  children  in  making  a 
public  confession  and  asking  for  baptism.  That  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
really  Christians  can  not  be  doubted  by  those  v^o  come  in  contact  with  them  daily. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  last  report  that  have  lessened 
the  labor  and  added  value  to  the  plant.  Waterworks  were  devised  so  that  now 
there  is  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen  and  cold  water  in  other  parts  of  the 
house.  The  water  comes  from  a  well  on  top  of  a  hill  and  is  siphoned  to  the  second 
story  of  the  mission.  A  large  wood  furnace  has  been  constructed  which  warms 
several  of  the  rooms;  hundreds  of  rods  of  fence  have  been  built,  and  a  silo  that 
will  hold  50  tons  of  ensilage,  with  which  to  feed  our  three  cows,  two  calves,  and  a 
horse,  has  been  constructed.  In  all  the  building,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  work, 
the  boys  have  had  a  large  part  and  have  shown  their  usefulness.  The  girls  have 
been  very  helpful  in  all  kinds  of  housework. 

Last  spring  the  Government  established  a  school  on  the  island,  which  was  a 
cause  of  rejoicing,  and  very  recently  comes  the  report  that  we  are  to  have  a 
monthly  mail  throughout  the  year  instead  of  being  deprived  of  mail  service  for 
five  months. 

At  this  location  is  the  only  Baptist  church  and  chapel  in  Alaska,  and  the  only 
building  west  of  Sitka  erected  especially  as  a  house  of  worship  by  any  other 
denomination  than  the  Greek  Catholic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coe  left  the  field  in  October  for  the  winter  for  a  needed  rest.  In 
the  month  of  January  the  former  visited  New  England  and  presented  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  past  supporting  the  work  there  a  detailed  account  of  the 
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past,  the  present,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Hnch  enthnaiasm  was  mani- 
fested by  the  people  and  almost  all  of  tha  special  nesds  that  were  presented  wore 
supplied,  and  an  increased  interest  was  awatkened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  from 
whom  the  support  mu  st  come. 

The  Woman's  Ssciety  is  asking  from  its  constituency  $5,000  annually  for  the 
continuance  of  the  work  of  this  the  only  Baptist  work  in  Baptist  ground  in  Alaska. 

THE  SWEDISH  MISSION  COVENANT'S  MISSION'S. 

The  Rev.  D.  Nyvali  sends  the  following  account  of  affairs  at  Unalaklik,  Oolovin 
Bay,  Yakntat,  and  Kotzebue  Sound: 

Unalakiik.— At  Unalaklik  last  antamn  and  winter  la  grip  prevailed.  Miss  Alice 
Omekitjook  mentions  in  her  letter  that  14  died  at  Unalaklik  daring  October. 

Daring  Christmas  week  the  missionaries  bad  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis  and  bis  men.  They  brought  letters  from  the  United  States,  the  first 
winter  mail  oor  missionaries  ever  received  in  Alaska.  At  Unalaklik  Mr.  Jarvis 
was  met  by  the  reindeer  sent  him  from  Port  Clarence. 

The  latest  report  from  Unalaklik  isa  letter  from  Karlson,  of  September  39, 1898, 
telling  that  the  school  at  Unalaklik  for  the  winter  had  commenced  with  a  g;ood 
attendance.  Mr.  Ivanoff,  from  Kangekosook,  has  been  transferred  to  Unalaklik 
to  teach  the  school  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  Kangekosook  at  present  left. 

All  our  workers  at  Unalaklik  are  in  great  need  of  rest. 

Ooloviii  Bay,— Last  winter  (1897-98)  was  hard  on  the  natives,  not  only  through 
sickness  but  lack  of  food.  Mr.  P.  H.  Anderson,  of  Qolovin  Bay,  tells  ns  that  be 
often  saw  natives  chew  their  skin  boats  and  their  shoes  in  want  of  food.  Most  of 
the  school  children  were  more  or  less  supported  at  the  station. 

In  April  Mr.  Anderson  made  a  journey  with  dogs  from  Uolovin  Bay  to  Unalak- 
lik, 125  miles.  It  took  four  days,  and  was  a  grim  adventure  in  every  respect.  The 
home  journey  was  made  by  reindeer,  and  proved  to  be,  in  comparison,  very  delight- 
ful and  pleasant.  A  greater  part  of  July  Mr.  Anderson  was  obliged  to  spend  in 
St.  Michael  waiting  for  the  mail,  as  he  expected  news  regarding  his  betrothed  and 
her  coming. 

At  a  great  bargain  Mr.  Hnltberg  and  Mr.  Anderson  came  in  possession  of  a  lot 
of  lumber  and  other  building  materials,  with  which  Hr.  Anderson  has  erected  a 
new  school  building,  so  much  needed.  It  is  34  feet  by  10  feet  and  10  feet  high. 
In  his  latest  report  Mr.  Anderson  hoped  to  g^t  the  building  ready  October  17,  so 
that  the  school  could  then  commence.  We  are  under  obligation  to  Dr.  Jackson  for 
a  stove  which  he  bought  in  St.  Michael  and  presented  to  the  school  at  Golovin  Bay. 

Yakutat. — Our  missionaries  at  present  at  Yakutat  are  Mr.  Aibin  Johnson  and 
his  wife,  and  Mr.  K.  Hendrikson,  who  last  summer  tried  hard  to  find  a  shorter  and 
better  route  over  the  icebergs  to  the  interior,  but  after  heroic  efforts  he  was 
obliged  to  return  defeated. 

The  last  reports  from  Yakntat  were  letters  from  Albin  Johnson  and  from  K. 
Hendrikson,  dated  October  21  and  29,  respectively.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Johnson 
tells  of  the  baptism  of  a  native  woman,  and  adds  that  several  others  were  await- 
ing baptism.  We  are  also  told  that  the  natives  last  summer  were  unusually 
successful  in  their  fishing,  and  consequently  were  looking  forward  to  the  coming 
cold  season  with  minds  free  from  care.  Like  reports  come  also  from  northern 
Alaska. 

A  new  building  was  erected  at  the  station  last  spring,  prior  to  Mr.  Hendrik- 
son's  journey  inland.  The  lumber  used  for  that  purpose  was  sawed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  at  our  sawmill.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  occupancy  and 
use,  for  the  mission,  of  the  land  around  the  station,  the  missionaries  recommend 
that  the  said  land  be  surveyed  and  mapped  out  by  proper  ofScers.  The  land  is 
recorded  in  the  land  office  at  Sitka  in  the  name  of  the  Swedish  mission. 
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Miss  Selma  Peterson,  one  of  oar  missionaries  of  Yakntat,  is  at  present  in  Ch{> 
cago,  where  she  has,  through  the  conrtesy  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Angns- 
tana  Hospital,  been  taking  a  practical  coarse  of  training  as  a  norse  at  the  said 
hospital  free  of  charge.  At  present  she  is  at  oar  college  preparing  herself  for 
examination  as  a  teacher,  her  intention  being  to  retarn  to  Yakatat  early  next 
summer  and  take  up  the  school  work  at  that  place. 

FRIENDS'  MISSION. 

Kotzebtie  Sound. — The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Robert  Samms,  one  of  the  missionaries  at  Eotzebue,  which  was  kindly  forwarded 
by  Mr.  I.  H.  Cammack,  of  the  California  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  which  sup- 
ports the  mission  in  Kotzebue  Sound: 

After  finding  it  impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  hasty 
preparation  for  the  winter;  this  was  begun  on  faith  coupled  with  works.  Some 
boards  were  on  hand,  and  tools,  the  ground  frozen  from  2  feet  below  the  surface 
to  unknown  depths,  and  not  enough  wood  in  sight  to  cook  a  meal's  victuals.  The 
natives  were  given  to  understand  we  would  trade  for  all  the  logs  they  would 
bring;  so  men,  women,  and  children  were  soon  busy  catching  driftwood,  which 
was  being  borne  down  by  the  inland  freshets.  Trading  for  wood  and  fish  took  a 
good  deal  of  time,  as  each  stick  of  wood  had  to  be  traded  for  separately,  and  the 
fish  had  to  be  cleaned.  We  used  our  own  boat  in  gathering  wood  until  we  could 
DO  longer  force  our  way  through  the  moshy  ice;  we  gathered  the  wood  for  about 
4  miles  from  our  house.  We  were  thus  occupied  until  the  ever-increasing  cold 
and  shortening  days  made  oat- of -door  work  impossible.  The  water  supply  for 
the  mission  has  made  considerable  work.  For  about  seven  months  of  the  year  all 
the  water  is  procured  by  melting  ice.  This  has  been  hauled  on  sleds  from  about 
one-half  mile  distance,  being  first  dug  from  under  3  feet  of  snow  and  blocked  out 
with  an  ax. 

To  keep  reasonably  free  from  vermin  and  disease  has  required  a  good  deal  of 
washing  and  bathing.  The  drifting  snow  has  given  vis  considerable  trouble  by 
stopping  door  and  windows,  also  covering  our  wood  to  a  depth  of  10  feet.  Cut- 
ting wood  for  two  stoves  has  been  no  small  task,  considering  the  wood  we  have  to 
use.  The  white  men  that  have  been  here  during  the  winter  required  some  atten- 
tion, as  they  were  generally  worn  out  and  supplies  exhausted  by  the  time  they 
reached  our  mission.  Two  of  the  Government  relief  expeditions  to  the  whalers 
at  Point  Barrow  reached  our  house  about  midnight,  and  almost  fell  into  the  door, 
exhausted  by  exposure  and  hunger.  To  all  these  we  rendered  every  assistance  in 
our  power.  We  have  made  four  trips  with  sled  and  dogs  for  wood,  going  about 
10  miles  across  the  sound. 

1  think  the  poverty  of  the  natives  will  always  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
missionaries.  So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  the  only  hope  of  improving  the 
temporal  condition  of  the  Eskimo  is  in  the  success  of  the  reindeer  project  as  pro- 
mulgated by  Dr.  Jackson.  There  have  been  two  births  and  six  deaths  for  the 
eight  months  past  At  this  rate  the  Elskimo  will  soon  belong  to  the  past.  Physi- 
cally, the  Eskimo  is  well  appearing,  of  the  Mongolian  cast,  about  5  to  5  feet  10 
inches  in  height,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  broad  face  and  high  forehead. 
Doubtless  this  has  been  a  hardy  race,  but,  like  the  Indian,  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  bad  white  people  have  made  them  wrecks,  both  physically  and 
morally.  The  older  generation  do  not  show  this  deterioration  so  much  as  the 
younger  class,  whose  blood  seems  to  be  inocalated  with  the  worst  of  blood  dis- 
eases. Intellectually,  they  are  quite  promising.  They  learn  rapidly,  especially 
such  knowledge  as  they  can  torn  to  some  practical  account;  have  considerable 
liking  and  talent  for  music,  and  are  naturally  cheerful.  Their  mode  of  living 
prevents  their  attending  school  regularly,  but  seems  to  add  intensity  to  their 
efforts  in  improving  what  opjiortunities  they  hare. 
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If  the  Eskimo  has  any  standard  of  morals,  it  is  only  of  the  lowest  character. 
Religion  he  has  none,  bat  he  is  superstitious  about  everj-thing,  and  takes  without 
question  any  absardities  the  shamans  may  choose  to  make  up.  The  chief  bnsiness 
of  the  shamans  is  to  see  that  all  the  superstitions  are  properly  observed,  also  to 
appease  any  evU-disposed  spirit  that  is  troubling  his  people,  and  last,  but  not ' 

I  least,  io  charge  well  for  his  services.    The  Eskimo  seems  to  have  no  conscience; 

I  no  sach  word  is  found  in  his  vocabulary.    He  steals,  lies,  cheats,  and  murders 

(  apparently  without  a  shadow  of  remorse.    His  idea  of  a  good  man  is  one  who  is  a 

successful  hunter. 

In  manner  of  life,  the  Eskimo  is  seminomadic.  He  has  a  village  where  is 
located  his  burying  ground  and  winter  house.  Here  he  spends  the  short  cold 
days  of  winter,  repairing  his  implements  and  planning  for  his  food  campaign. 
The  women  find  plenty  to  do  dressing  skins  and  making  clothing,  trade  goods,  etc. 

r  As  the  days  lengthen  he  carries  on  more  or  less  hunting  until  sig^ns  of  returning 

summer  appear.  He  then  abandons  his  winter  home  and  goes  to  the  fishing  place 
or  trading  post. 

The  main  dependence  for  food  at  this  place  is  the  salmon.  All  the  other  fish  and 
the  seal  taken,  though  helping  out  a  good  deal,  would  not  be  sofflcient  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  salmon  if  they  should  fail  to  come.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
deer  being  introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  people  are  generally  insufficiently 
clothed;  this  the  reindeer  would  remedy. 

CONQBEQATIONAL  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 

;  [Report  for  United  States  Bnrean  of  Education,  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Byder,  D.  D.,  corresponding  sec- 

retary of  the  American  Miaeionary  Association  for  the  Congregational  chnrches.] 

This  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  in  western  Alaska.  The  work  extends 
inland  from  Bering  Strait,  covering  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  upon  which  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  is  the  most  western  point.  The  American  Missionary  Association 
has  maintained  missionary  work  since  1890  in  this  portion  of  Alaska,  which  was 

I  assigned  to  the  Congregational  care  in  the  division  of  the  Alaskan  territory  among 

the  Christian  denominations.  Carefully  observing  the  conditions  of  interdenom- 
inational comity  and  good  fellowship,  the  work  has  not  been  pushed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  territory  originally  agreed  upon  in  conference  of  the  various  societies 
when  entering  the  Alaskan  field.  The  point  held  by  our  Congregational  mission 
is  a  very  strategic  one.  The  Eskimo  who  touch  at  this  point  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  Christian  influence  of  the  mission  are  scattered  widely  along  the  coast, 
and  so  carry  the  impressions  of  the  work  to  many  hundred  people  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  other  mission  work.  So  from  the  interior  many  Eskimo  come  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  when  hunting  and  fishing,  as  this  is  a  natural  point  of  sailing. 
This  gives  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  W.  T.  Lopp 
and  bis  faithful  wife,  large  opportunity  for  reaching  those  not  immediately  in  the 
territory  of  their  mission  field.  Many  of  the  young  Eskimo  have  been  reached, 
and  the  report  of  their  growth  in  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  is  very 
encouraging.  There  was  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parente  and  "Un-ut- 
koots,"  or  magic  doctors,  but  this  has  been  gradually  overcome.  By  the  kindly 
and  charitable  treatment  of  these  experienced  missionaries  their  work  is  better 

I  understood  and  gaining  a  larger  influence  each  year.    The  practice  of  medicine  in 

the  administration  of  a  few  simple  remedies  during  the  summer  and  fall  relieved 
a  good  many  sufferers  and  wonderfully  increased  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
missionaries.  The  winter  has  been  a  hard  one  along  the  coast.  The  season,  with 
abundant  wind  and  ice,  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  bunting.  Mrs.  Lopp 
relieved  some  of  the  settlements  north  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  as  long  as  her  sup- 
ply of  flour  lasted,  which  she  exchanged  for  driftwood,  which  the  Eskimo  haul 
down  in  dog  sleds.  The  living  for  these  poor  people  was  very  limited,  being  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  grouse  or  a  few  frost  fish.    Only  two  small  whales  were 
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killod  daring  the  winter.  The  walruses  famished  considerable  food,  and  the 
walros  skins  were  of  value.  The  Eskimo  gathered  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  are 
careful  observers  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  do  not  hunt  daring  its  hours.  Kotwitb- 
standing  this  they  have  been  anosually  snccessfol,  having  killed  eight  large 
walrnses. 
!  Mr.  Lopp  has  jnst  completed  a  large  cold-storage  cellar,  or  plt^  onder  the  store- 
house to  preserve  meat  during  the  summer.  He  writes:  ' '  We  are  trying  to  induce 
the  natives  to  make  better  cold-storage  cellars,  so  that  they  will  not  be  compelled 
to  eat  half -decayed  meat  daring  the  summer  and  fall,  and  even  in  the  following 
winter  should  seals  at  any  time  be  scarce.  It  woold  be  extremely  nauseating  to 
a  '  tenderfoot'  to  witness  natives  eating  putrid  meat." 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
under  the  care  of  the  missionaries.  The  Eskimo  greatly  enjoyed  it.  The  weather 
was  splendid,  and  certainly  the  lesson  of  Christian  patriotism  impresssd  upon  the 
natives  of  this  far-away  territory  must  prove  aaef aL  The  general  comment  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  people  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  that  they  are  of  the 
very  best  class  of  natives.  The  work  of  the  mission  school  is  very  marked.  The 
result  already  obtained  is  very  hopeful. 

The  little  paper  published  there,  called  The  E!skimo  Bulletin,  has  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  A  copy  will  soon  appear  in  the  Strand  Magazine,  of  London,  as 
one  of  the  remarkable  newspapers  of  the  world. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  since  it 
was  last  reported  was  the  remarkable  effort  of  Mr.  Lopp  to  relieve  the  whalers 
who  were  imprisoned  by  the  ice  off  Point  Barrow.  The  heroism  of  the  undertak- 
ing on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  noble  wife,  who  remained  at  the  mission 
almost  alone  during  his  absence,  can  not  be  overstated.  Lieutenant  Berry,  who 
reported  the  trip  of  Mr.  Lopp,  closes  in  the  following  words:  "  ilr.  Lopp  reached 
Point  Barrow  on  March  30  with  400  reindeer,  which  he  had  driven  over  the  icy 
wastes  as  fast  as  the  others  conld  do  alone  in  the  dog  sleds.  Hia  journey  shows  he 
had  the  deer  on  the  run  most  of  the  time.  Shortly  after  picking  up  Lieutenant 
Bertholf,  34  deer  stampeded  and  were  lost,  but  when  the  three  herders  were  sent 
back  they  found  them,  and  took  them  all  into  Point  Hope.  Mr.  Lopp  left  Point 
Barrow  on  his  return  trip  on  April  5,  and  got  home  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in 
thirty-one  days,  only  twenty  of  which  were  traveling  days,  for  he  met  some 
weather  in  which  he  could  not  travel,  and  he  would  not  travel  on  Sunday  when 
he  was  proceeding  on  his  own  account.  The  lowest  temperature  that  he  experi- 
enced was  43  degrees  below  zero;  but  he  told  me  that  was  not  half  so  cold  as  one 
day  when  the  thermometer  was  at  40  degrees  below  zero  and  it  was  blowing  a 
blizzard." 

From  Mr.  Lopp's  own  reiwrt  to  the  American  Missionary  Association  we  gather 
the  following: 

"After  a  sleepless  night  Mrs.  Lopp  and  I  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
this  relief  to  the  whalers  and  that  I  must  myself  go.  You  can  imagine  at  what 
cost  this  decision  was  made.  Separation  of  family  from  three  to  six  months,  loss 
of  deer,  breaking  our  plans  for  this  year  and  next;  but  it  was  an  errand  of  mercy, 
and  we  were  glad  to  have  opportunity  to  show  these  people  that  our  Government 
cared  for  her  people  and  would  go  to  great  expense  to  save  a  few  in  distress. 

Mrs.  Tmpp's  work. — Mrs.  Lopp  preferred  to  remain  instead  of  going  to  Port 
Clarence,  as  was  planned  at  Washington.  Netaxite,  the  herder,  and  his  wife  and 
child  lived  in  the  herder's  house,  near  ours,  and  assisted  her  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. She  taaght  a  class  of  more  advanced  pupils  daily  and  Netaxite  taught  the 
primary  school,  doing  fairly  well.  Onr  two  girls  of  last  year  and  Sokweena's 
wife  were  with  Mrs.  Lopp.  So  you  see  she  had  a  more  difficult  position,  remain- 
ing here  alone,  than  those  of  us  who  were  in  the  expedition.  It  was  a  great  trial 
of  our  faith,  bat  wo  have  to  trust  for  so  many  things  np  here  that  it  seemed 
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natural.  'While  oat  on  the  trip  we  knew  we  shoald  be  remembered  by  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting  of  oar  Eskimo  Christians  here,  and  I  think  they  feel  that  their 
prayers  were  not  unheard. 

In  the  wilderness. — The  weather  favored  as  wonderfully.  Lieut.  D.  H.  Jarvis, 
who  planned  and  commanded  the  expedition,  was  an  ideal,  unselfish  commander 
in  every  respect.  The  managing  of  the  deer  he  intrusted  to  us.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  our  five  herders  and  two  from  adjoining  settlements  and  a  very 
doubtful  undertaking  to  attempt  to  drive  436  deer  a  distance  of  700  miles  to  reach 
Point  Barrow.  All  the  old  Eskimo  said  we  would  never  reach  Point  Barrow. 
Two  days  after  leaving  Kotzebue  Sound  a  howling  blizzard  scattered  our  deer. 
We  found  all  but  34  after  the  storm  had  subsided  and  moved  on.  These  34  were 
found  by  the  natives  and/iriven  in  and  delivered  to  us  afterwards. 

The  i>ractical  value  of  a  Christian  mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
sensible  method  of  conducting  such  a  mission  have  been  abundantly  illustrated  in 
this  expedition  of  Mr.  Lopp. 

Missionary  visits, — Mr.  Lopp  has  carried  on  missionary  visits  among  other  sta- 
tions and  reached  the  Eskimo  in  their  settlements.  He  has  learned  the  language 
of  the  people  and  speaks  somewhat  fluently  to  the  Eskimo  in  their  own  tongae. 
Just  south  of  Point  Hope  service  has  been  held  at  a  whaling  station,  where  several 
families  gathered  from  np  and  down  the  coast  to  receive  the  message  of  good 
news. 

It  was  certainly  a  reasonable  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  voting  an 
appropriation  to  Mr.  Lopp  and  those  who  went  with  him  in  this  heroic  and  haz- 
ardous journey  for  the  rescue  of  these  ice-bound  whalers.  The  value  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  has  received  practical  demonstrations  in  every  way 
possible  during  this  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sheldon  Jackson. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

Comviissioner  of  Education.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
DOMESTIC   REINDEER  INTO   ALASKA. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  SI,  189S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yon  my  eighth  annual  report  on  "  The  intro- 
dnction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska." 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  more  than  nsnal  intertet.  It  opened  with 
the  Government  relief  expedition,  in  charge  of  Lient.  D.  H.  Jarris,  of  the  United 
States  Revenne-Cntter  Service,  to  the  whalers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Bar- 
row, Alaska,  and  with  a  Government  commission  to  Lapland,  Norway,  for  the 
procuring  of  a  colony  of  Laplanders  and  the  purchase  of  a  herd  of  reindeer  trained 
to  harness,  to  be  used  in  transporting  relief  to  the  destitute  people  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Alaska:  also,  the  establishment  of  a  new  reindeer  station  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Unalaklik,  60  miles  north  of  St.  Michael.  It  being  necessary  to  send 
Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  the  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska, 
to  Norway  in  charge  of  four  families  of  Lapps,  whose  term  of  service  had  expired 
and  who  according  to  contract  were  to  be  returned  to  Lapland,  Dr.  A.  N.  Kittil- 
sen,  the  physician  and  assistant  superintendent,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  herd 
at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  with  Mr.  T.  L.  Brevig  as  his  assistant.  Mr.  Fred- 
erik  Larsen  (Lapp)  was  kept  with  the  herd  as  overseer,  and  Messrs.  John  Tomen- 
sis  and  Mikkel  Nakkila  (Lapps)  were  kept  at  the  station  during  the  fall  of  1897, 
repairing  and  making  sleds  and  harness,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  herd  to  the  new  station  near  Unalaklik. 

On  the  last  of  October  Dr.  Kittilsen  made  a  trip  to  Cape  Nome,  where  he 
received  from  Antisarlook  53  male,  65  female,  and  3  fawn  reindeer  for  the  Govern* 
ment,  which  had  previously  been  loaned  and  were  now  being  returned.  He  also 
secured  4  females  and  3  fawns  belonging  to  Tatpan,  of  Golovin  Bay. 

In  the  middle  of  November  a  trip  was  made  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  retumiitg 
November  28  with  3  head  of  deer  belongring  to  the  Government. 
■  As  Tautook,  Sekeoglook,  and  Wocksock  (Eskimo)  had  served  their  apprentice- 
ship of  five  years,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  them  at  the  Teller  Station  with  a 
herd  of  their  own  when  the  Government  herd  should  be  taken  to  the  new  Eaton 
Station.  Accordingly  on  December  3  each  of  the  three  received,  according  to 
contract,  20  females,  3  males,  and  2  sled  deer.  These,  together  with  those  previ- 
ously owned  by  them  and  since  born  in  their  herds,  gave  Tautook  77  head,  Sekeog- 
look 59.  and  Wocksock  50,  making  a  herd  of  186  between  them.  The  apprentice 
Ojello,  being  quite  sick,  was  left  with  his  family  at  the  Teller  Station. 

On  December  19,  leaving  Mr.  Brevig  in  charge  of  the  Teller  Station,  Dr.  Kittilsen, 
in  charge  of  the  Lapps  and  apprentices  other  than  those  mentioned  as  having  been 
left  at  tie  Teller  Station,  started  across  the  country  for  Unalaklik  with  450  rein- 
deer and  40  sleds,  arriving  at  Golovin  Bay  on  the  29tli  of  December.  There  were 
17  in  the  party,  counting  women  and  children.  The  7  deer  brought  from  Capo 
Nome  for  Tatpan,  an  apprentice  above  mentioned,  were  transferred  to  the  herd  at 
Golovin  Bay,  and  17  deer  belonging  to  Martin,  an  apprentice  at  Unalaklik,  were 
lassoed  and  taken  into  the  Government  herd  to  be  driven  to  the  Eaton  Station. 

On  January  3  the  journey  was  resumed,  but  two  days  later  a  snowstorm  of 
unusual  severity  was  encountered,  and  the  party  went  into  camp,  the  deer  being 
returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Golovin  Bay,  where  the  pasturage  was  more 
accessible.  While  in  camp,  January  10,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  of  the 
relief  party  for  the  whalers,  arrived  from  the  south  and  asked  for  reindeer  trans- 
portation to  Port  Clarence.    Accordingly,  on  January  12,  Dr.  Kittilsen,  taking  two 
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of  the  apprentices,  drove  back  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis  anrl  Dr.  Call  to  the  Teller 
Reindeer  Station,  where  they  arrived  ou  the  19th.  Leaving  Lieutenant  Jurvis  to 
push  on  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Dr.  Call  to  Cape  Nome.  Dr.  Kittilsen,  with 
the  apprentices,  on  January  36,  started  on  their  return  to  Golovin  Bay.  reaching 
there  February  9.  Daring  Dr.  Kittilsen 's  absence  Lieutenant  Bertholf ,  also  of  the 
Point  Barrow  relief  expedition,  had  arrived  at  the  reindeer  camp  near  Golovin 
Bay  and  induced  Frederik  Larsen  to  take  five  deer  and  sleds  to  help  him  across 
Kotzebue  Hound  with  provisions  for  the  relief  party,  claiming  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  the  goods  across  the  country  with  dog  teams.  Aft«r  arriving  at  Kot- 
zebue Sound,  Lieutenant  Bertholf  retained  the  reindeer  teams  for  his  further  trip 
lO  Point  Hope,  returning  Frederik  Larsen  to  Golovin  Bay. 

On  the  13th  of  March  camp  was  broken  and  a  start  made  for  Unalaklik.  which 
place  was  reached  on  the  SIst.  The  spring  was  atilized  in  catting  and  hauling 
several  hundred  logs  for  the  erection  of  houses  at  the  new  station,  located  near 
Unalaklik  and  named  "fiaton,"in  honor  of  Gen.  John  Eaton.  ex-Commissioner  of 
Education.  After  the  logs  had  been  hanled  to  their  destination,  the  herd  was 
moved  to  the  foot  of  the  moantains  southeast  of  Unalaklik,  where  a  good  fawning 
place  was  found. 

In  April  an  expedition  was  made  to  Golorin  Bay  to  return  some  provisions  which 
bad  been  borrowed  from  the  Swedish  Mission  Station  during  the  detention  of  the 
herd  in  tliat  neighborhood  the  previous  winter. 

PERSONNKU 

Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann  was  continued  as  superintendent  of  the  stations  in 
Alaska,  bat  being  detailed  for  special  daty  in  returning  Lapps  to  their  native 
country  and  in  procuring  a  new  colony,  be  was  absent  from  the  field  until  July. 
Returning  from  Norway  and  reaching  Eaton  Station,  he  immediately  utilized 
the  temporary  presence  of  the  large  colony  of  Lapps  by  dividing  them  into  three 
parties,  one  to  have  charge  of  the  herd,  a  second  party  to  freight  the  supplies  from 
the  landing  place  on  the  coast  to  the  station,  and  the  third  party  to  erect  the  nec- 
essary buildings.  This  enabled  him  to  make  rapid  progress  in  getting  the  new 
station  in  order  for  winter.  When  the  station  was  last  heard  from,  arrangements 
were  in  progress,  by  which  it  was  erpectea  that  a  large  number  of  the  Lapps  would 
be  distributed  along  the  Yukon  River  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  United 
States  mail,  and  the  smaller  number  kept  in  the  service  of  the  reindeer  stations. 
During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kjellmann,  Dr.  A.  N.  Kittilsen  was  in  charge  at  the 
Teller  Station  until  December,  when  he  went  with  the  herd  and  took  charge  of 
the  new  station  on  the  Unalaklik  River  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kjellmann.  On 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kjellmann,  Dr.  Kittilsen  resigned  and  left  for  the  mioes,  his 
place  as  physician  being  taken  by  F.  H.  Oamheli.  M.  D.,  of  Iowa.  Upon  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Kittilsen  from  the  Teller  Station,  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig  was  placed 
in  charge. 

With  the  increase  of  stations  and  enlargement  of  the  work,  Mr.  Hedley  E. 
Redmeyer  was  also  made  an  assistant  superintendent. 

Herders. — Messrs.  Tornensis,  Nakkila,  and  Larsen,  the  Lapps  that  remained  in 
Alaska,  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Oovemniont.  During  the  trip  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Kjellmann  to  Norway  we  secured  113  Lapp.  Norwegian,  and  Finn  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  removed  to  the  Eaton  Stiition,  from  which  they 
are  to  be  distributed  to  various  localities  where  most  needed. 

At  the  closing  of  this  report  it  has  not  been  determined  how  many  of  them  will 
remain  in  the  service  of  this  Bureau  and  how  many  will  go  into  the  postal  service 
of  the  country. 

.,4/);>rt'u<ice«.— During  the  year  three  of  the  apprentices,  namely,  Tautook.  Sek- 
eoglook,  and  Wocksock,  of  the  Teller  Reindeer  Stiition,  have  gone  into  business 
for  themselves,  having  serve<l  as  apprentices  for  five  years  (the  full  term),  locating 
their  herd  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Teller  Station.  Electoona  and  Ahlook,  from 
Point  Hope,  and  Ojello,  from  Point  Barrow,  with  their  families,  were  sent  to 
Points  Hope  and  Barrow  to  take  charge  of  the  herd  driven  up  for  the  relief  of  the 
whalers,  or  of  such  portion  as  was  not  slaughtered  for  that  purpose.  To  assist 
the  Elskimo  apprentices,  Jacob  Larsen  Hatta,  wife,  and  two  children,  and  Mr. 
Lars  Larsen  Hatta  (Lapps)  were  also  sent. 

This  herd  was  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
loaned  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Point  Barrow,  and  the  other  to  the  Episco- 
pal Mission  at  Point  Hope.  Ten  of  the  former  Eskimo  apprentices  have  now 
herds  of  their  own,  and  are  carefal  and  diligent  in  increasing  them.  Their  herds 
aggregate  nearly  500  head. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  who  arrived  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  in  1894  as 
teacher,  needing  a  year's  vacation,  returned  to  the  States  last  fall.  The  care  of 
the  public  buildings  thus  vacated  was  Riven  to  Dr.  Brandon,  who  in  return  for 
the  saine  agreed  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  also  counsel  with  the  Eskimo 
herders  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  Eaton  Station  substantial  log  buildings  were  erected  for  the  superintendent, 
physician,  and  herders'  families;  also  for  the  necessary  storehouses. 

THE  HERD. 

The  Qovemment  herd  was  driven  during  the  winter  from  the  Teller  to  the 
Eaton  "Station,  a  dLstance  of  about  300  miles. 

The  120  reindeer  that  had  been  loaned  by  the  Government  to  Antisarlook  in 
January,  1895,  were  returned  by  him  last  winter,  he  retaining  IGO,  the  same  being 
the  increase  during  the  three  years  that  the  herd  had  been  in  his  possession. 
Seventy-five  deer  were  given  by  the  Government  to  Tautook,  Sekeoglook,  and 
Wocksock.  who  bad  finished  their  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  their  contract,  to  enable  them  to  commence  an  independent  herd. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  deer  belonging  to  Antisarlook "s  herd  at  Cape  Nome  and 
301  deer  belonging  to  the  missionary  and  Eskimo  herd  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
were  borrowed  by  the  Government,  making  a  total  of  461  reindeer  for  the  relief 
of  the  ice-imprisoned  whalers  at  Point  Barrow.  Of  these,  180  males  were  slaugh- 
tered for  food,  the  females  being  kept  as  a  nucleus  of  a  permanent  herd  at  Point 
Barrow. 

At  Golovin  Bay  the  union  herd,  belonging  jointly  to  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
Union  Mission  and  Episcopalians,  was  increased  during  the  year  by  99  fawns 
born.  It  is  expected  this  winter  that  the  herd  will  be  divided,  and  the  portion 
belonging  to  the  Episcopalians  will  be  driven  across  the  country  to  Weare,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River. 

Instructions  were  left  at  the  Eaton  Station  to  loan  100  head  of  reindeer  to  the 
Roiuan  Catholic  Missions  on  the  Yukon  River,  and  send  with  the  herd  an  expe- 
rienced Lapp  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  herd  and  instruct  the  native  apprentices 
in  its  care  and  management. 

Xumber  aiid  distribution  of  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska,  IS'JS, 


Location  o(  herds. 


UnalakUk: 

Oovernment  herd,  Eaton  Station 

Electoona  (apprentice) 

Martin  (Rpprentice) 

Ahluolc  (apprenttc-e) 

Teller  Reindeer  Station: 

GoTomment  property 

Tautook  (former  apprentice).  Government  herd . . . 

S<!kea({loolc  (former  apprentice).  Government  herd 

Wuckaoclc  (former  apprentice), Qovernmont  herd.. 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales: 

ConKreKational  Mission  Station 

Golovin  Bay: 

hwedixh  Mission 

Episcopal  Mission 

Okitkon  (apprentice) 

Tatpan  (apprentice) 

Moses  (apprentice) • 

Constantine  (apprentice) 

Point  Hope 

Point  Barrow: 

Presbyterian  Mission 

Circle  City: 

Imported  from  Lapland 

Total 
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Increase  from  1892  to  1898. 


1892. 

18S3. 

18»4. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Total  from  previous  year..............—.. 

148 

79 
124 

823 
145 

120 

492 
276 
123 

743 
857 

1,000 
46« 

1,132 

625 

PwrchftBed  dtirlDg;  summer ... .. .. 

m 

161 

144 

Total  October  1  

m 

28 

846 
23 

688 
M 

891 
148 

1,100 
100 

1.466 
a3»4 

2,062 

Loss 

143 

323 

492 

743 

1,000 

1,132 

aOne  handred  and  eighty  deer  killed  at  Point  Barrow  (or  food;  66  lost  or  killed  en  route. 

Of  the  above,  the  following  are  the  property  of  the  O-overnment:  At  Unalaklik, 
623;  at  Teller  Station,  11;  at  Qolovin  Bay,  100;  at  Point  Barrow,  118;  at  Point 
Hope,  48;  at  Circle  City,  144,  making  a  total  of  1,044. 

Expenditure  of  reindeer  fund,  1897-98. 
Amount  appropriated $13,500.00 

Supplies  for  stationB 2,235.51 

■Barter  goods  for  purchase  of  deer 4,878.17 

Salaries  of  purchasing  agents  and  herders 2,976.83 

Freight  on  supplies  and  barter  goods 2,497.13 

Reprinting  of  report,  1,000  copies,  at  20.9  cents 299.01 

Copies  of  88  electrotype  illustrations,  at  94.8  cents 86. 00 

Traveling  expenses ?5.00 

Balance 2.86 


PURCHASINQ  STATION  IN  SIBERIA. 


12,500.00 


From  the  commencement  of  the  introdnction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  in  1893,  it 
has  been  my  constant  stud}-  to  devise  some  method  for  procuring  larger  numbers 
of  reindeer  during  the  season.  During  the  experimental  trip  of  1691,  two  mouths 
were  spent  on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  in  procuring  16  head.  The  following  year 
167  were  secured,  being  the  largest  numner  purchased  within  any  one  year  in 
Siberia.  During  1893,  1894,  and  1895  the  very  best  that  we  were  able  to  accom- 
plish in  a  season  was  the  purchase  of  from  ISO  to  125  head.  In  1880  a  partial 
agreement  was  effected  with  a  private  party  to  procure  and  bring  over  from 
Siberia  to  Alaska  reindeer  at  a  fixed  price  per  head,  which  resulted  in  a  total  fail- 
ure, not  one  being  secured.  In  1897,  in  continuation  of  the  policy  of  trying  dif- 
ferent methods  for  procuring  the  reindeer,  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  Mr.  Conrad  Siem, 
and  Mr.  A.  St.  Leger  were  sent  to  Siberia  to  remain  during  the  winter.  A  small, 
cheap  frame  house  was  erected,  and  they  were  furnished  with  necessary  barter 
goods  required  for  the  purchase  of  reindieer.  During  the  fall  their  success  was 
such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  practicable  method  had  been  found  of  pro- 
curing the  reindeer  in  large  numbers,  several  hundred  of  the  deer  being  purchased 
and  either  delivered  or  placed  in  herds  where  they  could  be  reached  the  following 
summer  during  the  few  weeks  that  the  ice  allows  the  access  of  ships  to  the  coast, 
when  a  vessel  would  be  sent  to  transport  them  to  Alaska.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  statements  of  the  purchasing  agents  that  during  the  winter  jealousies 
and  feuds  broke  out  among  the  different  native  villages  which  precluded  any  fur- 
ther trading,  and  so  endangered  their  lives  that  the  following  July  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  go  on  board  a  whaler  and  leave  the  station. 

Upon  my  visit  to  the  place  early  in  August  I  was  able  to  trace  and  secure  but 
100  head  of  the  several  hundred  which  bad  been  bought.  After  the  employees 
had  abandoned  the  station  the  natives  seemed  to  have  appropriatt'd  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  including  the  deer  in  the  herd.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  carry  this  experiment  further,  and  the  station  was 
closed.  It  is  probable  that  the  next  method  will  be  to  try  and  arrange  with  some 
Siberian  firm  of  standing  and  character  to  purchase  deer  for  the  Government. 
Possibly  Russians  will  succeed  better  in  bartering  with  the  natives  for  deer  than 
Americans.  The  161  head  of  reindeer  which  I  brought  from  Siberia  in  August 
were  turned  over  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  to  replace  in  part  those  that  the  Government 
had  borrowed  for  the  Point  Barrow  relief  expedition. 
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PRIVATB  REINDEER  ENTERPRISES. 

The  sndden  influx  of  large  numbers  of  miners  into  central  Alaska,  and  the 
difScnlty  of  procnring  snpplies  and  provisions  at  the  mining  camps,  called  public 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  reindeer  as  a  factor  in  freighting  and 
transportation.  During  the  years  when  the  natives  had  occasion  to  travel  from 
village  to  village,  their  journeys  vsrere  comparatively  short  and  time  was  no  object, 
consequenily  it  made  no  difference  whether  they  were  a  week  or  a  month  on  the 
road,  and  dog  teams  served  a  useful  purpose.  So  during  the  days  of  the  fur  trade 
the  few  fur  traders  in  the  country,  with  their  homes  on  the  river  supplied  with 
provisions  by  an  annual  trip  of  a  steamer,  could  manage  to  get  along  comfortably 
with  dog  transportation.  But  in  the  increased  and  more  rapid  development  of 
the  country  the  need  of  better  'transportation  facilities  was  recognized.  The 
experiments  of  the  Qovemment  had  already  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  rein- 
deer, and  three  or  four  private  enterprises  were  at  once  started,  the  details  of 
which  have  been  diflBcult  to  obtain.  From  newspaper  reports  I  glean  that  a  Mr. 
Q.  Lewis,  of  Montreal,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Reindeer  Transportation 
Company  of  Vancouver,  shipped  42  reindeer  from  Norway  on  the  steamship  Hecla, 
reaching  New  York  February  1 ,  1898.  They  were  consigned  to  a  Mr.  J.  G.  Scroggs. 
Seven  died  on  the  trip  across  the  ocean,  and  29  in  crossing  the  continent.  But  6 
lived  to  reach  Skagway.  and  of  those  but  2  reached  Dawson. 

At  Skagway  I  was  informed  that  in  November  last  Mr.  David  O'Neil,  an  Arizona 
miner,  before  going  into  the  Yukon,  visited  Norway  to  procure  a  herd  of  reindeer 
for  use  at  the  mines.  Not  finding  in  eastern  Lapland  as  large  deer  as  he  wanted, 
he  continued  up  the  coast  to  Tromsoe,  then  traveled  into  the  interior  across  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  to  Archangel,  Russia,  on  the  White  Sea;  from  thence  480  miles 
northeast  to  Petchora  Bay,  Arctic  Rassia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  found  reindeer 
weighing  from  500  to  600  pounds,  trained  both  in  hauling  and  packing.  He  pur- 
chased a  herd  of  2,000  head,  costing  about  $12  apiece.  With  34  selected  deer  he 
started  for  Hamburg,  Qermany,  a  journey  of  1,800  miles  across  the  country. 
Twenty-three  days  were  consumed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  during  which  time  a 
number  of  them  died;  others  died  in  crossing  the  continent,  so  that  when  Skag- 
way was  reached  only  1  deer  out  of  the  34  was  left,  and  that  one  died  before  he 
could  be  gotten  off  the  wharf. 

The  poor  success  in  transporting  the  34  deer  so  discouraged  him  that  he  tele- 
graphed to  Russia  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  2,000  that  he  had  purchased.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  enterprises  were  not  more  successful,  as  the  deer  are  so 
gi'eatly  needed  in  Alaska.  The  failure,  however,  was  not  due  to  any  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  transporting  them  from  Lapland,  or  to  any  inability  of 
the  reindeer  to  endure  long  voyages,  as  was  proven  when,  a  month  later  than  Mr. 
O'Neil's  expedition,  the  United  States  commission  to  Lapland  transported  539  rein- 
deer from  Lapland,  twenty-six  days  at  sea  and  across  the  continent  to  Seattle,  with 
the  loss  of  but  1. 

1  have  been  informed  that  in  the  above  private  expeditions  sufficient  moss  was 
not  brought  with  the  deer,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  accustom  them  to  live  on    ' 
hay  and  grain  while  en  route. 

NO  DOMESTIC  REINDEER  IN  CANADA. 

Last  winter,  while  the  Qovemment  and  private  parties  were  looking  to  Lapland 
for  reindeer,  a  report  was  started,  and  found  credence  in  some  quarters,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  go  to  Lapland,  as  the  reindeer  could  be  purchased  better  in 
Canada.  Not  having  heard  that  there  were  any  domestic  reindeer  in  Canada,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Oeorge  M.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  director  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Canada,  which  elicited  the  following  reply: 

Oeoloqicaii  Survey  of  Canada, 

Ottawa,  May  tl,  1S9S. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  bave  your  note  of  May  17,  asking  about  supposed  settlement  of  Lapps  and 
domesticated  reindeer  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  Say.    The  report  which  has  reached  you  Is, 
however,  quite  erroneous,  as  nothinit  of  the  Itlnd  exists  either  tuero  or  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
not  even  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  missions  of  the  last-named  locality. 
I  am  much  obliged  tor  the  copy  of  your  interesting  report  on  the  reindeer,  duly  received. 
Yours,  truly, 

OeoaoE  U.  Dawson. 
Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Alatkan  DivUion,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Wathington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
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HOW  REINDEER  WILL  SUPPLEMEST  THE    STEAMBOAT  AND    RAILROAD  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  qnotation,  which  ia  a  clear  and  concise  Btatement  of  the  value  and 
extent  of  reindeer  transport.ition,  is  from  a  circular  prepared  by  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education.    Dr.  Harris  writes: 

Whatever  may  be  the  development  of  trnnsportatlon  by  river  or  by  railroad  in  Alaslca,  the 
reindeer  will  prove  a  useful  auxiliary  by  reuderiiiK  possible  a  ready  dlstribution^veD  for  Iodk 
distances  from  tbe  terminus.  For  inHtauce.  the  st43amers  that  visit  the  Upper  Yukon  unload 
their  goods  at  the  terminal  points.  Prom  these  terminal  points  in  the  winter  the  reindeer  can 
convey  provisions  and  other  supplies  to  the  miners  M,  40,  or  lUO  miles  <»:  more,  as  the  case  may 
be  If  a  railroad  should  be  made  from  Skagway,  or  from  Prineo  William  bound,  or  any  other 
point,  into  the  interior,  at  it«  terminal  point  various  reindeer  expresses  make  possible  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  freisrht  from  the  railroad  to  distant  points  in  varions  directions  from  the  ter- 
minus. They  would  likewise  collect  freizht  for  the  terminus.  Meanwhile  the  reindeer  can  not 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  river  or  the  railroad  in  the  carryint;  of  treixht,  any  more  than 
horses  or  oxen  can  be  usud  for  that  purpose,  because,  while  the  amount  of  freight  carried  by 
the  reindeer  in  the  winter  time  is  considerable,  it  would  take  10,()IW  reindeer  to  carry  l,OlX)tons, 
while  one  freight  train  or  one  lar^  steamboat  miRht  carry  the  entire  amount.  It  is  in  the  dis- 
tribution from  terminal  p<»ots  and  the  collection  for  terminal  points  that  the  reindeer  will  be 
useful. 

Another  point  of  ffreat  nsefulness  is  the  light  work  of  carrylne  tfae  mail.  Great  speed  for 
small  loads  is  the  favorable  condition.  With  relays  of  25  mileeeaeh,  the  possible  speed  in  winter 
time  of  reindeer  erprewtes,  carrying  a  light  load  of  mail,  is  2UU  miles  a  day.  If  a  route  can  be 
found,  such  b»  the  Daltun  trail  is  said  to  be,  from  Haines  to  Fort  Selkirk  or  Circle  City,  the 
relays  of  reindeer  could  carry  the  mail  in  three  days  to  Dawson  City  and  in  four  days  to  Circle 
City.  Return  mail  should  be  brought  back  in  the  same  period.  Supposing  a  railroad  should  be 
built  to  Dawson  City  or  Circle  City,  the  reindeer  would  not  be  useful  in  traversing  the  couutry 
over  which  the  railroad  paaeed,  but  be  would  be  very  useful  in  connecting  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  in  the  winter  time  with  places  down  the  Yukon  River.  Even  the  military  camp  at 
Weare,  near  the  month  of  the  Tanana,  oonid  be  brought  into  co-nmunication  with  the  war 
Department  by  reindeer  ezpreas  to  Circle  City,  taking  two  days  for  round  trip,  and  from  the 
military  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  once  a  month  to  Point  Barrow,  requiring  (our 
days  out  and  four  days  back,  would  keep  the  whole  country  in  possession  of  the  news  retfurding 
ttie  fate  of  sailors  caught  in  the  Arctic  seas  and  the  missionaries  who  live  in  that  remote  region. 
A  similar  foar-dajrs  express  twice  a  month  would  bring  the  same  news  from  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  misslooary  stations  north  and  east  of  that  point,  and  also  those  on  the  linos  south 
and  west  and  those  on  the  Yukon.  Another  one  three  diys  out  from  the  new  military  post  at 
Woare  would  give  the  same  information  regardinjj  St.  Michael  and  numerous  missionary  pasta 
south  and  southeast  of  that  point.  During  the  summer  time  the  boats  on  the  Yukon  will  bring 
the  great  bulk  of  freight  up  to  the  different  distributing  points. 

ESTIMATES  AND  SCOOESTIONS  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  REINDEKB  IN  ALASKA,  AND  INDUCIi- 
XBNT  FOR  LAPLANDERS  TO  BECOME  SETTLERS  AND  HERD  OWNERS. 

The  Lapps  bronght  over  from  Lapland  as  t^hers  for  the  Eskimo  apprentices, 
and  also  aa  the  basis  of  the  reindeer  development  in  Alaska,  are  inqniring  in  what 
way  they,  aa  well  as  the  Eiskimo,  can  secnre  herds  of  their  own.  From  the  com- 
meucemeut  of  the  instruction  of  the  native  men  in  the  management  of  reindeer, 
the  Bureau  of  EJucation  has  recognized  the  importance  of  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  varions  missionary  societies  at  work  in  Arctic  and  sab- Arctic  Alaska. 

Again  I  quote  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

It  is  evident  that  the  mLssionary  stations  furnish  the  only  safe  centers  for  the  location  of  herds 
and  the  estjiblishment  of  schools  of  instruction  In  the  rearing  of  the  reindeer  and  in  the  training 

of  them  to  harness. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  missions  ascertain  the  capable  and  teachable  youth  among  the 
natives.    They  are  able  at  any  time  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  natives  in  their  vicinities  notiul  for 

food  character.  At  each  of  these  stations  Hi  or  31)  youth,  selected  from  a  village  population  of 
XI  oi-  more,  can  be  put  in  training  as  herdsmen  and  teamsters.  No  matter  how  large  the  (Gov- 
ernment appropriation  should  be,  therefore,  it  would  he  necessary  to  connect  the  reindeer 
instruction  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  herds  in  northwest  Alaska  with  these  missionary 
stations. 

Let  small  herds  be  loaned  to  each  missionary  station  as  a  Government  aid  in  the  natnre  of 
an  outat  of  industrial  apparatus.  The  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau  shows  that  the  United  States 
Government  furnished  10,001)  head  of  stock  for  the  period  of  l>!ttO-lHftn  for  one  Indian  ageney  (the 
Blackfeet),  and  that  seeds,  implement,  stock,  wagons,  harness,  in  large  amounts,  have  been  fur- 
nished to  other  agencies.  These  donations  are  certainly  more  justitlablo  than  douations  made 
to  prevent  the  savage  people  from  starving,  for  they  are  given,  in  the  form  of  apparatus,  for 
the  instruction  of  the.'w  peoples  in  the  industrial  art")  and  in  the  practice  of  thrift.  All  those 
things  prevent  starvation.  Just  as  in  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  several  StaU'S  the  Govern- 
ment money  is  nsod  to  pay  for  the  stock  of  the  model  farm,  which  is  u.sed  as  the  apparatus  for 
the  instruction  of  the  pnpils,  so  the  reindeer  herd  is  used  as  apparatus  loaned  to  the  mi.-«ionary 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  in.straction  of  the  natives.  But  an  average  of  live  years'  apprentice- 
ship is  needed  for  the  full  training  of  apprentices  in  the  management  of  reindeer. 

Persona  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  care  of  neat  cattle  and  horses  or  sheep  only  have 
vi}t  thereby  acquired  the  art  of  managing  reindeer,  for  this  requires  special  apprentice!»hip. 
With  the  first  herd  (that  of  181*:J)  Siberian  herdsmen  were  procured  to  give  instructions  in  these 
arts:  but  the  degree  of  succe.ss  was  so  small  that  in  lMt4  five  families  of  Laplanders  were  obtiiucd 
to  take  their  iilare.  The  Laplanders,  being  a  civilized  pooi>lo  and  devoid  of  the  superstitions 
wljich  embarra-ss  the  Siljerian  natives,  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  this  animal,  and  also  shi)W  greater  ability  in  teaching  others  what  they  know.  Next  after 
the  obtaining  of  the  roindeor  the  most  important  point,  therefore,  is  the  procurement  of  skilled 
herdsmen  and  toamslers  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  of  little  use  to  give  a  herd  of  reindeer 
to  a  missionary  station  uuless  a  skilled  teacher  goes  with  it. 
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The  fnmlsUnK  ot  the  properly  trained  Liqilsnder  Is  one  of  tbe  chief  items  of  expense  in  the 
intrudoction  of  reindeer  into  northwestern  Alaska.  A  salary  of  ISOU  a  year  is  necessary  for 
each,  and  the  distribntton  of  tbe  herd  at  the  different  points  on  the  seacoast  and  in  the  interior 
1>  pomible  only  in  so  far  as  the  Qovemment  is  aUe  to  send  these  experienced  herdsmen  and 
teamsters.  In  the  coarse  of  eight  or  ten  years  there  will  grow  np  a  sapply  of  thoronsrbly  edu- 
cated natives,  who  will  render  It  unnecessary  to  depend  any  longer  upon  uapland  and  Fiuland 
for  teachers.  Bat  it  is  hoped  in  the  meanwhile  tliat  there  will  be  some  migration  from  Scaudi- 
naria  of  tamiliee  ot  berdsmen  and  teamsters. 

To  best  accomplish  the  above,  I  woald  respectfully  rscomniend  the  following 
general  plan,  which  embodies  the  snggestions  made  by  Hr.  William  A.  Kjellmann 
from  his  own  personal  experience  in  the  work,  both  in  Alaska  and  in  Lapland,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  born  and  brought  up. 

Loan  each  mission  association  100  deer  for  five  years  on  condition  (1)  that  two 
Lapp  families  are  kept  in  charge  of  the  herd,  the  mission  furnishing  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  Government  paying  the  salaries  for  the  Laplanders;  (2)  that  at 
least  fonr  native  men  nre  kept  and  trained  to  the  work;  (3)  that  tlie  mission 
receive  80  per  cent  of  the  net  increase  of  the  herd  and  the  two  Laplanders  in 
charge  20  per  ceat,  tliis  20  per  cent  to  be  held  back  by  the  Government  in  case  the 
Laplanders  should  not  become  herders  or  teamsters;  (4)  that  one  of  the  Lap- 
landers at  each  station  occupied  be  appointed  manager  so  far  as  herding  and 
breaking  in  and  tbe  movement  of  the  herd  is  concerned,  the  Lapp  manager  to 
report  yearly  to  the  Government  inspector  on  his  visit  about  the  increase  and  gen- 
eral condition,  etc.,  the  mission  station  also  reporting  to  the  inspector. 

Estimate  of  increase  from.  100  deer  in  five  years. 


Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Original  number 

First  year's  increase 

Second  year's  increase. 
Third  year's  increase . . 
Fourth  year's  increase. 
Fifth  year's  increase... 


Total 

Losses  daring  the  period  . 


20 
86 

40 
«0 
80 
104 


80 
38 
40 
U 

72 

lot 


310 


Total  left 

Property  of  the  Oovemmeut. 


Net  increase  left . 


Eighty  per  cent  goes  to  mission 

Twenty  per  cent  to  Oovernment  or  Lapps. 


100 
73 
80 
116 
1.58 
206 


728 
60 


678 
100 


578 


4ffii 
116 


678 


RELIEF  OF  THE  WHALERS  UPRKONBD  IN  THE  ICE  NEAR  POINT  BABROW. 


The  relief  of  the  whalers  imprisoned  in  the  ice  at  Point  Barrow  last  winter  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury  Department,  yet  as  the  principal 
means  of  relief  were  the  reindeer  herds  taken  from  Prince  of  Wales  and  Cape 
Nome  and  driven  over  to  Point  Barrow,  and  as  those  herds  were  a  part  of  the 
fruit  of  the  work  of  the  Interior  Department  in  introducing  domestic  reindeer 
into  Alaska,  it  seems  proper  that  some  account  of  that  expedition  should  have  a 
pbice  in  this  report. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Capt.  C.  F.  Shoe- 
maker, chief  of  division  of  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  I  have  recpived  copies  of  the 
original  reports  of  the  ofBcers  in  command  of  the  relief  e.xpedition.  From  these 
reports  and  from  other  reliable  sources  I  have  secured  the  following  account  of 
the  situation  of  the  whalers  and  their  relief  by  the  Government  expedition  in 
charge  of  Lient.  David  H.  Jarvis,  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1807,  the  steam  whalers  Orca,  Cant.  A.  C.  Sherman; 
Jesse  H.  Freeman,  Captain  Homphreys;  Belvedere,  Capt.  M.  B.  V.  Millard,  and  the 
schooner  Roaario,  (japt.  Edwin  Coffin,  were  caught  in  the  slush  ice  to  the  eastward 
of  Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  danger  was  so  great  that  the  captains  of 
the  four  ships  had  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  method  of  working  their  vessels  out 
of  the  ice.  The  young  ice  was  forming  fast  and  a  heavy  ritlge  of  old  ice  remained 
along  the  coast.    The  only  method  of  escape  seemed  to  be  by  blasting  a  canal 
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throngh  the  ice  ridge  a  distance  of  al>otit  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  portion  of  the  crew 
waa  at  once  set  at  work  making  cartridges  weighing  5  pounds  each,  of  blasting 
powder,  gunpowder,  and  tonite  powder,  the  latter  of  which  was  taken  from  the 
darting  and  shoulder  bombs.  These  cartridges  were  placed  on  the  ends  of  long 
poles,  shoved  under  the  ice,  and  exploded.  A  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were 
used  and  three  days  and  nights  consumed  in  making  the  canaL  The  remaining 
men  of  the  crews  were  employed  in  sawing  and  poling  the  ice  out  of  the  canaL 
The  fresh  ice,  however,  formed  so  rapidly  that  tne  steamer  Orca,  in  forcing  its 
way  through  the  canal,  broke  its  rudder,  and,  becoming  unmanageable,  was  taken 
in  tow  by  the  steamer  Freevuin.  The  captain  of  the  schooner  Kosario  was  afraid 
to  attempt  the  passage  through  the  canal,  and  hoped  that  the  ice  might  open  and 
afford  the  vessel  a  safe  refuge  in  a  lagoon  near  by.  This  hope,  however,  was  not 
realized. 

After  getting  throngh  the  canal  the  three  steamers  lay  to  until  the  Orca  bad 
repaired  its  rudder,  and  then  steamed  south  45  miles  through  increasing  heavy  ice 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Sea  Horse  Islands,  which  were  reached  September  23.  On 
that  date  the  steamer  Orca,  which  was  in  the  lead  during  the  breaking  and  forcing 
of  the  ice,  was  caught  between  two  immense  ice  floes,  which  wrenched  the  stern- 
post  and  steering  gear  completely  out  of  place  and  hurled  the  wheel  through  the 
pilot  bouse,  the  officers  and  crew  taking  to  the  ice  for  safety.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  passed  over  the  ice  to  the  steamer  Freeman.  Shortly  after  the  Free- 
man herself  was  caught  in  the  ice  jam  and  all  on  board  took  refuge  on  the  ice. 
The  steamer  Belvedere,  which  had  reached  open  water,  immediately  steamed  back 
into  the  ice  and  rescued  the  officers  and  crew  of  both  vessel.  The  wind  blowing  a 
gale  from  the  westward  forced  both  the  old  and  young  ice  landward,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  the  Belvedere  but  to  move  with  it,  doing  which  the  ship  succeeded  in 
getting  into  Pearl  Bay,  the  heavy  ice  grounding  outside  and  making  a  refuge 
behind  it. 

The  Belvedere  now  had  its  own  crew  of  45  men,  the  43  men  from  the  Orea,  and 
the  49  from  the  Freeman,  Abandoning  ail  hope  of  getting  out  of  the  ice,  on  the 
83d  of  September  the  sailors  commenced  sledding  provisions  from  the  ship  over 
the  ice  to  the  Sea  Horse  Islands,  a  distance  of  3  miles.  The  water  was  pumped  out 
of  the  casks  to  lighten  the  ship  and  the  bulkheads  were  torn  down  for  the  purpose 
of  making  houses  on  shore.  The  blacksmith  commenced  making  cooking  stoves 
from  the  coal-oil  drums,  and  others  were  set  to  work  cutting  a  canal  through  the 
ice  to  enable  the  ship  to  get  in  behind  the  islands  for  greater  safety,  all  the  arrange- 
ments being  made  to  winter  at  that  spot.  While  these  arrangements  for  camping 
on  shore  were  going  on,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Walker,  fifth  mate  of  the  steam  whaler 
Orca.  volunteered,  with  a  couple  of  natives,  to  go  across  the  ice  to  the  steamer 
Orca  and  save  all  the  provisions  they  could,  agree. ng  to  makea  signal  upon  his  safe 
arrival  at  the  vessel.  The  Orca  was  lying  12  miles  away,  with  the  ice  between  the 
two  ships  full  of  holes  and  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  ice  constantly  making  large 
cracks  in  the  new  ice. 

On  the  2iith  of  September,  failing  to  see  any  signals  from  the  Orca,  Mr.  George 
F.  Tilton,  with  four  natives,  was  sent  to  learn  the  fate  of  Mr.  Walker  and  his  com- 
panions. Af  ter«8rs  hours'  hard  work  the  ship  was  reached  and  Mr.  Walker  and 
his  men  were  found  well  and  busy  saving  provisions.  The  ship  was  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  the  provisions  had  to  be  fished  out  with  long-handled  bow  hooks.  In 
the  meantime  both  ship  ^nd  ice  were  drifting  all  the  time.  While  engaged  in 
securing  the  provisions  a  peculiar  tremor  was  felt,  the  ship  careened  slowly  over 
on  its  side  and  gradually  slid  under  the  ice  floe  and  was  soon  completely  hidden 
from  sight.  The  men,  having  escaped  to  the  ice,  at  once  commenced  sledding  the 
provisions  they  had  saved  to  the  south  sand  spit  of  the  Sea  Horse  Islands,  which 
were  about  8  miles  to  the  westward.  The  moving  of  the  provisions  consumed  two 
days.  Some  Eskimo  were  secured  in  the  neighborhood  with  two  teams  of  dogs, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  all  the  food  saved  from  the  Orca  was  safely  put  on  the  steamer 
Belvedere.  While  the  work  of  saving  provisions  from  the  steamer  Orca  was  going 
on,  some  Eskimos  boarded  the  steamer  Freeman  to  help  themselves  to  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  left  in  that  vessel  when  the  sailors  took  to  the  ice.  While 
engaged  in  looting  the  ship  they  accidentally  dropped  a  lighted  lamp,  which  set 
fire  to  the  vessel,  and  it  burned  to  the  water  s  edge. 

On  the  3d  of  October  Captains  Millard,  Porter,  and  Sherman,  after  consultation, 
determined  to  send  to  Point  Barrow  for  help.  Stephen  Cottle,  second  mate  of  the 
Behvdere,  and  the  four  or  five  men  of  the  steamer  Freeman  volunteered  to  go.  It 
was  a  trip  of  65  miles  on  foot,  and  it  took  three  nights  and  two  days  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Brower,  superintendent  of  the  Liebes  Whaling  Station,  at  once 
dispatched  his  assistant,  Alfred  Hopson,  with  six  dog  teams,  to  the  rracue  of  the 
whalers,  arriving  at  the  steamer  Belvedere  on  October  7.  Forty  men  with  provi- 
sions were  immediately  sent  to  Point  Barrow,  some  of  the  men  being  so  sick  and 
feeble  that  they  had  to  ride  the  entire  distance.    The  trip  was  made  in  four  days. 
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Betnming  to  the  belvedere  on  October  13,  Mr.  Hopson  made  the  trip  in  twenty- 
two  hours.  On  the  second  trip  he  took  04  men  and  some  provisions  to  Point  Bar- 
row.   On  the  15th  of  October  the  captains  reached  Point  Barrow  for  a  consnltation. 

Inventories  of  all  the  provisions  on  the  Belvedere,  at  Point  Barrow,  and  on  the 
fonr  whalers  which  were  in  the  ice  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Barrow  were  made 
and  placed  before  them.  These  were  carefully  gone  over,  and  it  was  decided  that 
by  aUowing  each  man  two  scant  meals  a  day  the  provisions  conld  be  made  to  hold 
oat  nntil  the  Ist  of  July  following.  At  Point  Barrow  the  officers  of  the  first- 
named  vessels  learned  that  the  steamers  Fearless,  Capt.  James  McKenna,  and 
Newport,  Capt.  Or.  B.  Leabett,  were  in  heavy  ice,  5  miles  off  shore  and  abont  60  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  point.  The  staam  tender  Jeanie,  Capt.  P.  H.  Mason,  was 
abont  75  miles  east  of  the  po^nt,  and  the  bark  Wanderer  was  about  360  miles  east 
of  the  point,  being  within  00  miles  of  Herschel  Island. 

Dnring  the  conference  at  Point  Barrow  it  was  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  send 
word  to  San  Francisco,  and  volunteers  were  called  for.  Mr.  George  F.  Tilton, 
third  mate  of  the  steam  whaler  Belvedere,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Walker,  fifth  mate 
of  the  steam  whaler  Orca,  were  accepted  for  the  trip.  After  every  provision  was 
made  for  their  comfort,  at  noon  on  October  23  both  expeditions  left  for  the  States, 
Mr.  Tilton  following  the  coast  south  of  St.  Michael  and  Shelikoff  Straits,  and  Mr. 
Walker  by  the  way  of  Herschel  Island  and  up  the  Mackenzie  River  by  way  of  the 
EudsoH  Bay  Fur  Company's  posts  to  Edmonton,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
from  whence  he  reached  civilization. 

Mr.  Tilton  was  accompanied  by  two  Eskimo  runners,  who  had  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him  as  far  as  Point  Hoi)e,  which  place  they  expected  to  reach  in  about  fif  t«en 
days.  It  was  on  the  8d  of  January,  when  between  Unalaklik  and  St.  Michael,  on 
Norton  Sound,  that  Mr.  Tilton  met  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  party  on  their  way 
north  to  relieve  the  whalers,  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  fleet  having  been  pre- 
viously communicated  to  them.  St.  Michael  was  reached  on  January  6.  Leaving 
St.  Michael  on  the  16th,  a  trip  of  330  miles,  crossing  mountain  ranges,  through  a 
Btorm  that  destroyed  some  of  their  dogs,  brought  the  party  to  Andreafski,  on  the 
Yukon  River.  In  the  winter  of  1896-1897  William  A.  Ejellmann,  superintendent 
of  the  Oovernment  reindeer  stations,  had  made  the  same  trip  over  the  same  monn- 
tains  in  the  same  kind  of  a  storm  with  reindeer  without  any  loss. 

Securing  fresh  dogs  at  Andreafski,  the  journey  was  continued  180  miles  across 
the  portage  to  the  Knskokwim  River.  At  that  point,  needinga  fresh  team  of  dogs, 
the  traders  at  the  place  asked  Mr.  Tilton  $1,000  for  them.  This  would  have  pre- 
vented any  further  progress  of  the  expedition  had  not  the  Rev.  John  H.  KUbuck; 
Moravian  missionary  at  that  place,  loaned  Mr.  Tilton  13  dogs,  provided  provisions, 
and  accompanied  him  as  guide  for  850  miles  on  his  way  to  the  next  Moravian 
station,  which  was  at  Carmel,  on  the  Nushagak  River,  arriving  there  on  the  23d 
of  February.  At  this  point  Rev.  John  Schoechert,  missionary,  supplied  a  fresh 
team  of  dogs  and  accompanied  him  as  guide  to  Eatmai,  on  Shelikoff  Strait,  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles.  These  unpaid  service  of  the  missionaries  are  instances  of  the 
ready  help  extended  to  people  in  similar  extremity  everywhere  by  the  missionaries. 
At  Katmai  an  old  dory  was  secured  and  mended  up,  in  which  a  passage  was  made 
across  the  dangerous  Shelikoff  Straits  to  Kadiak  Island.  From  Kadiak  Island 
passage  was  secured  on  the  steamer  AUrion,  reaching  Portland,  Oreg.,  April  8. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  far  North  it  began  to  be  noised 
abroad  that  a  portion  of  the  whale  fleet  bad  been  caught  and  imprisoned  in  the 
arctic  ice. 

On  the  3d  of  November  Captain  Tilton,  of  the  steam  whaler  Alexander,  reached 
San  Francisco  and  reported  that  eight  whalers  were  fast  in  the  ice  east  and  west 
of  Point  Barrow,  and  not  being  provisioned  for  so  long  a  stay,  the  crews  were  in 
danger  of  starvation.  This  news  was  confirmed  on  November  5  by  the  arrival  of 
the  whaling  vessels  Jeannette.  Karluk,  Qayhead,  and  Alice  KnowUs.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  President  was  called  to  the  danger  of  the  whalers,  and  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  November  it  was  decided  to  send  a  relief  party  at  once, 
and  the  revenue  cutter  Bear,  that  had  just  returned  from  its  usual  summer  arctic 
cruise,  was  ordered  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Bering  Sea.  It  was  the  purpose  that  the  Bear  should  proceed  north 
until  it  reached  the  ice,  and  then  land  a  party  that  should  go  to  Point  Bar- 
row and  take  control  of  the  whalers.  As  no  practical  plan  could  be  devised  to 
enable  the  relief  party  to  take  provisions  with  them,  it  was  determined  to  borrow 
a  herd  of  reindeer  owned  by  the  Eskimo  at  Cai)e  Nome  and  a  second  herd  owned 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association  at  Bering  Straits.  These  reindeer  were 
to  be  t<i]ien  by  the  relief  expedition  to  Point  Barrow  and,  so  far  as  needed,  slaugh- 
tered for  food.  The  trip  being  one  of  great  hardship  and  danger,  the  Department 
called  for  volunteers  to  man  the  ship,  and  finally  selected  the  following  officers: 
Capt  Francis  Tattle,  in  command  of  the  Bear;  First  Lieuts.  D.  H.  Jarvis  and 
J.  H.  Brown;  Second  Lieuta.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  C.  S.  Cochrane,  J.  G.  Berry,  B.  H 
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Camden,  and  H.  O.  Hamlet;  Chief  Engineer  H.  W.  Spear;  First  Anst.  Engineer 
H.  N.  Wood;  Second  Aast.  Engineers  H.  B.  Spencer  and  J.  I.  Bryan,  and  Surgeons 
S.  J.  Call  and  E.  H.  Woodrnff.  Lieutenants  Jarvis  and  Bertliolf  and  Dr.  Call 
were  designated  for  the  overland  trip.  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  who  had  made  ei^ht 
trip8  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  was  acquainted  with  the  native  popalation  along 
the  whole  coast,  was  placed  in  command. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  Bear,  bidding  adten  to  civilization,  steamed  out 
of  the  harbor  of  Port  Townsend  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  on  its  perilous  voyage. 
After  a  rough  passage  Unalaska  was  reached.  In  a  thick  snowstorm,  December  9. 
The  extra  snpimeB  for  the  whalers  that  would  not  be  needed  until  the  following 
summer  were  sent  ashore.  Taking  oncoal  and  water  at  Dntch  Harbor  at  1.3.J  a.  m. 
December  11,  the  Bear  beaded  north  into  Bering  Sea,  in  a  storm  of  hail,  rain,  and 
snow,  its  objective  point  being  Sledge  Island,  where  it  was  hoped  the  overland 
party  could  be  pat  ashore.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  St.  Lawrence  Island  was 
passed,  but  soon  after  the  ship  entered  mush  ice  and  a  little  later  the  Hoe  ice, 
which  was  so  rapidly  solidifying  under  the  influence  of  the  severe  cold  that  at 
5  p.  m.,  when  within  75  miles  of  Sledge  Island,  fearing  the  vessel  would  become 
permanently  fast  in  the  ice,  the  effort  to  reach  Sledge  Island  was  given  up  and 
the  vessel  beaded  toward  Nnnivak  Island,  with  a  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  Cape 
Vancouver.  This  would  increase  the  length  of  the  overland  jonrney  800  miles,  but 
it  seemed  to  be  the  only  point  where  a  landing  could  be  made.  Cape  Vancouver 
came  in  sight  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  but  was  surrounded  with  young  ice  aa 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  from  the  crow's-nest  of  the  ship.  After  working  slowly 
through  the  ice  nntil  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  it  was  found  that  the  village 
shown  on  the  chart  did  not  exist.  It  was  rapidly  growing  dark,  and  just  as  the 
attempt  was  about  to  be  given  up  for  the  day  a  village  was  dimly  made  out 
farther  up  the  bay.  On  the  mcnming  of  the  16th  the  ship  got  underway  and  made 
an  anchorage  near  the  village  of  Tnnnnok.  The  local  trader,  Alexis  Kalenin,  nnd 
a  party  of  natives  were  soon  on  board.  They  informed  Lieutenant  Jarvis  that 
they  expected  to  start  soon  themselves  for  St.  Michael  and  would  pilot  his  party. 
Accordingly  arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  landing  the  expedition 
and  their  snpplies.  This  was  accomplished  with  great  di£Eicnlty,  as  the  ice  was 
running  heavily  between  the  ship  and  shore.  Having  landed  the  party,  the  Bear 
retnrned  to  Dntch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  for  the  winter. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  Lieutenants  Jarvis  and  Bertholf,  Dr.  Call,  and  Mr. 
F.  Koltchoff.  The  latter  was  engaged  as  a  guide  and  to  drive  the  dog  teams. 
Upon  risaching  the  honse  of  the  trader  it  was  decided  not  to  start  for  St.  Michael 
until  the  18th,  the  intervening  time  being  employed  in  getting  everything  ready. 
The  start  was  made  early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Itith,  with  four  teams  and 
Alexi»  for  guide. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  they  arrived  at  Kiyiligsmute.  At  that  point,  two  of 
the  dog  teams  having  given  out,  the  party  was  divided.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and 
Dr.  CaO  pressing  ahead,  while  Lieutenant  Bertholf  and  Alexis  and  Koltchoff  were 
to  wait  until  they  could  get  fresh  teams.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  reached  Andreafski 
on  the  24th  and  St.  Michael  on  the  30th.  The  second  party  left  on  the  22d  and 
reached  St.  Michael  on  New  Years'  Day,  two  hours  after  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had 
left  for  the  north.  Before  leaving.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  left  instructions  for  Lien- 
tenant  Bertholf  to  proceed  to  the  hiead  of  Norton  Sound  and  transport  the  provi- 
sions across  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  while  he  and  Dr.  Call  went  to  Cape  Nome  and 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  procure  the  herds  of  reindeer  at  those  places.  At  St. 
Michael  Mr.  Koltchoff  was  discharged,  and  soon  after  engaged  as  guide  for  Mate 
Tilton  on  his  return  to  the  States.  Qreat  difficulty  was  met  in  procuring  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sled  dogs  to  enable  the  party  to  reach  the  reindeL>r.  After  many 
hardships,  on  January  lU  Lieutenant  Jar  vis  reached  the  Qovemment  herd  en  route 
between  Port  Clarence  and  Unalaklik.  The  next  morning  arrangements  were 
completed  and  the  pctrty  started  with  reindeer  teams  from  the  Government  herd 
for  Tsnynok,  where  Antisarlook  and  his  friends  had  a  herd  of  domestic  deer. 
After  refreshments  and  rest,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  commenced  negotiating  for  the  herd 
of  reindeer  at  that  point.  The  herd  represented  to  the  Eskimo  the  living  of  a 
whole  village,  and  if  the  herd  departed  it  might  mean  starvation  to  themselves 
before  spring,  so  that  there  was  much  point  as  well  as  pathos  in  the  answer  of 
Antisarlook's  wife  when  she  sa!d:  "  Tell  Mr.  Jarvis  we  are  sorry  for  the  people  at 
Point  Barrow  and  we  want  to  help  them,  but  we  hate  to  see  our  deer  go,  because 
we  are  poor  and  our  people  in  the  village  are  poor,  and  in  the  winter  when  we  can 
not  get  seals  we  kill  a  deer,  and  this  helps  us  through  the  hard  times.  If  we  let 
our  deer  go  what  are  we  to  do?  Ajitisarlook  and  I  have  not  enough  without  them 
to  live  upon." 

It  seemed  like  reducing  these  people  tc  starvation  in  order  to  save  others,  and  in 
giving  up  their  herd  of  deer  for  the  sake  of  others  it  was  libe  giving  up  their  own 
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lives;  yet,  after  conenltation  amcnig  themRelves,  it  was  finally  agreed  to,  and 
Antisarlook  was  employed  to  go  wiUt  his  herd.  At  this  place  were  138  deer,  28 
belonging  to  the  herders.  In  making  the  arrangements,  as  there  yren  100  cows, 
Antisarlook  was  allowed  an  increase  of  85,  so  that  it  would  require  320  deer  to  lie 
delivered  to  him  next  year  to  make  good  the  promise  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  return  him  a  herd  of  eqnal  size,  three  having  been  killed  for  food  for 
Antisarlook's  family. 

Having  given  Antisarlook's  wife  an  order  on  neighboring  stores  for  food  sup- 
plies, and  leaving  Dr.  Call  to  take  charge  of  Antisarlook's  herd  and  drive  them  up 
to  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  pnshed  forward  to  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  to  get  the  second  herd.  While  Dr.  Call  and  his  party  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Teller  Station  they  enconntered  a  blizzard  so  severe  that  the  deer,  blinded 
by  the  flying  snow,  tamed  and  trampled  over  the  drivers — however,  withoat 
serions  (uunage.  They  were  ccminelled  to  retreat  for  three  honrs,  when  they 
fonnd  an  old  fishing  hut  and  climoed  in  at  the  window.  There  they  were  held 
by  the  storm  for  three  days,  with  only  food  sufficient  for  two  days,  and  a  long  trip 
snll  before  them. 

On  the  23th  they  made  another  start  and  reached  the  station  on  the  27th,  jnstas 
a  fresh  blizzard  was  commencing.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  reached  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  24th  of  January.  On  delivering  to  Mr.  Lopp  his  mail,  and  explain- 
ing to  him  the  necessity  and  object  of  the  expedition,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  herd  of  301  deer  at  that  place,  with  the  agreement  that  432  deer  should  be 
returned  to  them  by  the  Gk>vemment  the  following  season.  It  was  also  agreod 
that  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  herdess  should  accompany  the  expedition,  in  charge  of  the 
reindeer.  Airrangements  had  been  made,  ana  it  was  proposed  that  Mrs.  Lopp  and 
the  children  should  go  to  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  from  60  to  75  miles  distant, 
to  remain  with  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Brevig;  but  the  discomforts  of  the  trip  were  so 
great,  and  she  had  suCh  entire  confidence  in  the  affection  of  the  Eskimos,  that  she 
concluded  to  remain  at  home,  beln^  with  her  children  the  cmly  English-speaking 
persons  in  a  community  of  500  Eskimos. 

On  the  29th  of  January  Dr.  Call  and  jparty  left  the  Teller  Station  and  crossed 
the  mountains,  where  they  expected  to  form  a  junction  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
and  the  reindeer  herd  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  The  weather  was  thick  and 
unpleasant,  the  barometer  sinking  rapidly,  but,  being  in  need  of  haste,  the  party 
pressed  on  through  the  storm  and  the  mountains  as  best  they  conld.  Psissiug  over 
the  mountain  range  they  were  met  by  a  storm  so  severe  that  they  had  to  go  into 
camp,  and  no  sooner  was  the  tent  erected  and  covered  with  sleds  to  hold  down  the 
canvas,  than  it  was  drifted  over  with  snow  so  deep  that  the  following  day  it  took 
them  two  hours  to  dig  their  way  out.  In  the  meantime  the  deer  were  scattered 
by  the  storm,  and  it  was  noon  uf  February  1  before  they  were  able  to  gather 
the  herd  together  again.  In  the  afternoon  of  February  2  a  junction  was  made 
with  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  the  herd.  The  following  day  a  start  was  made  with 
435  reindeer,  of  which  18  were  broken  to  harness  and  reserved  for  transportation 
purposes. 

On  February  6  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  pushed  on  ahead  for  Sineraget,  a 
village  on  the  coast,  en  route  for  Point  Hope,  leaving  instructions  for  Mr.  Lopp 
to  follow  with  the  herd  and  meet  him  at  Pitme^ea,  just  north  of  Cajw  Lisbon. 
The  route  lay  along  the  northern  part  of  Ca.'pe  Prince  of  Wales  peninsula,  about  19 
miles  from  the  coast,  where  deer  moss  was  plentiful,  to  Cape  Espenburg. 

On  the  13th  of  February  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call  reacned  Cape  Espen- 
burg, and  although  the  ice  on  Kotzebne  Sound  was  broken  and  piled  up  in  a  man- 
ner to  deter  an  eSort  to  cross  it.  they  concluded  to  make  the  attempt  and  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  sound  to  Cape  Blossom,  50  miles  away.  Near  Cape  Blossom  was 
the  missionary  station  of  the  Friends,  occup^ied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Samms 
and  Miss  Hunnicntt.  Here  Lieutenant  Jarvis  met  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  who  had 
crossed  from  Norton  Sound  with  1,000  pounds  of  provisions,  r niching  the  mission 
station  on  the  10th  of  February.  After  resting  a  few  days.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and 
Dr.  Call  left  on  the  15th  for  Point  Hope,  leaving  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Lopp  and  the  herd  and  then  to  follow  northward. 

On  February  10,  Mr.  Lopp,  with  the  deer,  reached  Cape  Espenburg  and  held  a 
consultation  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  driving  the  deer  and  taking  the 
sleds  acToes  the  broken  ice  covering  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Cape  Espen- 
burg 40  miles  to  Cape  Krnsenstem.  After  much  hesitation  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  attempt  During  the  first  day  the  reindeer  made  30  miles;  in  many  places 
the  attendants  had  to  out  a  road  over  hammocks  of  broken  ice.  The  second  day 
food  gave  out  for  the  drivers,  and  of  conrse  there  was  no  moss  for  the  deer  on  the 
ice.  The  reindeer,  remembering  that  they  had  left  fields  of  moss  behind  them, 
continually  broke  loose  to  return  over  the  ice.  This  made  it  very  difficult  driv- 
ing, and  they  were  out  the  second  day  and  all  the  second  night,  withoat  food, 
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before  reaching  land  again  at  Cape  Krnsenstem.  There,  receiving  a  letter  from 
Lieatenant  Jarvia  informing  him  that  Lieutenant  Bertholf  with  supplies  was  at 
Cape  JJlossom,  Mr.  Lopp,  leaving  the  herd,  went  to  meet  Lieatenant  Bertholf. 

Loading  the  supplies  on  reindeer  and  dog  teams,  a  start  was  made  for  the  herd 
at  Aneyok  village,  which  was  reached  on  the  19th.  The  deer  having  rested,  a  start 
was  made  on  the  21st,  following  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Kevn- 
leek  River,  where  Mr.  Lopp,  with  the  deer,  was  to  proceed  inland,  leaving  Point 
Hope  to  the  westward.  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  taking  a  team,  proceeded  direct  to 
Point  Hope,  reaching  there  on  March  2.  Finding  a  considerable  store  of  provisions 
at  Point  Hope,  Lieutenant  Jarvis  instriicted  Lieatenant  Bertholf  to  remain  there 
and  take  charge  of  any  whalers  that  might  be  sent  down  daring  the  winter. 
Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  having  made  all  necessary  arrangements  at  Point 
Hope,  left  on  March  4  for  Point  Barrow.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  had  instructed  Mr. 
Lopp  to  meet  him  at  Petmegia,  just  north  of  Cape  Lisbon.  When  Lieatenant 
Jarvis  reached  the  place  of  meeting,  all  that  was  visible  above  the  snow  was  a 
wooden  cross,  with  this  inscription:  "Letter  between  boards;  arrived  here  March 
7;  look  out  for  the  train."  Just  below  the  board, stuck  in  the  snow,  was  a  second 
board,  on  which  was  written:  "  Deer  meat  here." 

On  the  13th  of  March  they  reached  the  camp  vacated  by  the  herd  that  morning, 
and  on  another  cross  found  a  note  reading:  -Will  try  to  find  better  moss  on  the 
inside  of  the  lagoon.  Leave  here  March  13."  During  the  14th  a  storm  of 
nuasual  severity  raged,  thermometer  registering  40  degrees  below  zero.  The  same 
storm  continued  through  the  15th  and  was  worse  on  the  16th.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
tress and  danger  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  his  dog  teams  had  nothing  to  eat.  About 
noon  on  the  17th  a  party  of  natives  were  discovered,  who  brought  a  note  from 
Mr.  Lopp  stating  that  he  had  left  there  that  morning,  and  soon  after  the  herd  was 
seen  on  the  horizon,  moving  over  the  rolling  white  hills.  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
pnshed  his  team  ahead  to  overtake  the  deer  10  miles  away.*  Arrangements  were 
made  to  meet  Mr.  Lopp  at  Icy  Cape.  Arriving  there  on  the  2','d  in  a  fearful 
storm,  nothing  was  seen  of  the  herd,  which  during  the  storm  had  passed  within 
a  mile  of  the  camp.  On  the  next  day  a  board  was  found  with  the  message: 
"Arrived  here  1  p.  m.  Tuesday,  March  23.  Think  we  are  .passing  Icy  Cape.  Find 
meat  in  the  mouth  of  the  cache.  Think  sledge  deer  will  bold  out.  Find  better 
moss  on  the  inside  of  the  lagoon."  This  was  welcome  news  to  Lieutenant  Jarvis, 
for  it  meant  that  he  could  save  his  dog  teams  from  starvation. 

At  noon  on  March  26  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  looking  over  the  ice,  exclaimed:  "There 
is  the  first  of  the  imprisoned  fleet,"  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  tall  mast  of  the 
Belvedere,  12  miles  away. 

Point  Barrow  was  reached  by  Lieatenant  Jarvis  on  March  29,  and  the  herd  of 
reindeer  arrived  on  the  30th,  safe  and  sound. 

Thus  successfully  ended  a  trip  of  3,000milesthrongh  the  desolations  of  an  arctic 
wilderness  in  midwinter,  over  an  unknown  region,  and  among  many  wild  tribes. 
The  narrative  of  the  trip  is  a  story  of  bravery,  good  generalship,  heroic  endur- 
ance, and  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence — a  trip  only  equaled  by  that  of 
Mates  Tilton  and  Walker,  who  went  out  with  the  news,  and  the  retuni  trip  of 
Mr.  Lopp  to  his  home  at  Bering  Straits. 

Turning  over  the  herd  to  Lieutenant  Jarvis  at  Point  Barrow,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp, 
taking  a  dog  team,  started  on  his  return  trip  to  his  own  home  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  As  provisions  had  been  left  for  himself  and  the  dogs  in  caches  along  the 
way,  he  was  able  to  travel  light.  On  his  return  trip  he  reached  Point  Hope 
April  19,  left  on  the  23d,  and  reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  May  5,  thus  having, 
together  with  his  herders,  driven  a  herd  of  reindeer  over  the  bad  roads  of  snow 
and  ico,  through  a  country  but  little  known,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  dragging  all 
his  provisions  with  him,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  and  returning  to  his  home  the 
same  distance,  in  the  remar];ably  short  time  of  three  months  and  two  days. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  during  the  efforts  to  introduce  domestic  reindeer 
into  Alaska  that  the  Eskimos  could  not  be  taught  their  care  and  management, 
and  that  they  would  never  take  to  herding  reindeer,  but  on  this  remarkable  trip 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  herders  and  drivers  were  all  Eskimos  who  had 
learned  their  business  as  apprentices  at  the  Glovernment  training  station  for  rein- 
deer, and  that  without  this  herd  of  reindeer  food  cotild  not  have  been  taken  to 
the  whalers,  and  without  the  trained  Eskimo  the  reindeer  could  not  have  been 
driven  across  the  country.  This  striking  object  lesson  should  forever  set  at  rest 
the  assertion  that  the  Eskimos  will  not  take  to  the  raising  of  reindeer  if  a  chance 
is  given  them. 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Point  Barrow  the  expedition  foand  abundant 
pasturage  for  the  reindeer.  It  passed  through  numerous  villages  of  natives,  who 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  herd  of  reindeer,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
but  because  they  appreciated  the  benefit  that  a  herd  of  domestic  reindeer  would 
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be  to  them  and  their  people.  Wherever  they  went  the  natives  qnestioned  Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  their  securing  some  reindeer  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  If  the  deer  were  to  be  had  in  sn£Scient  numbers, 
hundreds  of  the  Eskimo  men  would  gladly  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
in  order  to  get  a  start  in  reindeer  raising. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  call  public  attention  to  the  influence  of 
the  mission  schools  in  making  arctic  Alaska  safe  for  the  transit  of  white  men. 
In  1890,  when  the  Congregational  Mission  was  established  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  no  whaler  had  dared  drop  anchor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  village  for 
ten  years;  and  the  placing  of  missionaries  there  was  considered  by  the  captains  of 
the  whalers  as  a  foolhardy  undertaking.  The  missionaries  were  placed  there,  and 
now  ships  can  anchor  and  their  crews  go  on  shore  with  safety. 

When,  in  1881-1883,  Lieutenant  Ray,  United  States  Army,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  international  polar  expedition  at  Point  Barrow,  a  tnrret  was  built  at  one 
corner  of  his  house  and  armed  with  cannon  to  protect  his  party  from  the  natives. 
Now  the  Presbyterian  Mission  has  so  civilized  the  natives  that  no  fortified  habita- 
tion is  necessary.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  the  natives 
not  only  provided  the  shipwrecked  sailors  with  food  from  their  own  scanty  supply, 
but  also  with  necessary  fur  clothing.  The  influence  of  the  missions  made  possible 
Lieutenant  Jarvis's  heroic  trip  unarmed. 

After  the  deparuiire  of  Mr.  George  F.  Tilton,  October  22,  to  carry  the  news  to 
the  States,  Dr.  H.  R.  Marsh,  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Point  Barrow;  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Brower,  agent  of  the  Liebes  Whaling  Company,  and  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  a  scientist 
making  an  arctic  collection,  the  three  leading  white  residents  of  the  point,  imme- 
diately set  themselves  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  shipwrecked  whalers  that 
had  been  thrown  upon  their  hands.  Mr.  Brower  at  once  arranged  to  issue  rations 
from  his  stores  to  the  men;  the  Eskimos  were  sent  into  the  surrounding  country 
to  get  wild  game,  both  for  themselves  and  the  suffering  whalers;  Dr.  Marsh  gave 
his  time  ana  medical  services  to  saving  the  men  from  scurvy  and  other  diseases 
that  would  otherwise  have  causeO  the  loss  of  many  lives;  all  the  bouses  in  the 

glace  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  wrecked  men,  each  one  taking  into  his  own 
ome  all  that  could  be  accommodated. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  it  seemed  that  starvation  awaited 
them,  small  herds  of  wild  deer  were  seen  on  the  rolling  hills  to  the  sonth  of  the 
village,  a  thing  that  had  not  been  known  for  many  years,  so  that  the  natives  were 
able  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  community  13,601  pounds  of  deer  meat,  8,692 
pounds  of  fish,  and  2,506  pounds  of  wild  fowl,  with  some  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  or 
more  of  meat  in  the  country,  which  was  afterwards  brought  in  by  the  deer  men 
and  sledges,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Jarvis.  Some  of  this  meat  was 
hauled  a  distance  of  230  miles.  This  unusual  and  providential  supply  of  deer 
meat  kept  the  party  alive  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  .Tarvis  with  his  herd  of 
domestic  reindeer.  During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  180  deer  were  killed  from 
the  domestic  herd. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1897,  the  steam  whaler  Navarch  was  caught  in  the  ice 
about  2  miles  west  of  Point  Barrow  and  carried  by  the  ice  pack  to  the  northwest- 
ward. On  August  3  the  ship  was  abandoned,  the  crew  taking  to  the  three  boats, 
which  were  dragged  for  three  days  over  the  ice  and  ihen  abandoned,  each  man 
taking  such  bread  as  he  conld  carry.  After  going  a  little  farther  they  met  with 
open  water,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  return  to  the  ship,  18  miles  distant. 

On  the  nth  of  August  29  of  the  crew  deserted  the  vessel  for  the  shora  On  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day  from  the  ship  coming  to  the  pack  they  got  upon  a  small 
cake  of  ice,  which  drifted  them  insho-.e  for  three  days,  and  on  the  22d  of  August 
they  were  8?en  and  picked  up  by  the  steamer  Thrasher,  having  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  eight  days  but  ice  and  boot  soles,  only  16  of  the  29  living  to  be  rescued. 

On  the  14th  of  August  Captain  Whitesides  and  his  wife  and  six  of  the  crew  left 
the  vessel,  dragging  a  small  canvas  canoe  with  them.  After  many  dangers  and 
great  hardships  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  and  three  days  later  were 
discovered  and  picked  up  by  the  revenue  cutter  Bear.  Nine  of  the  vessel's  crew 
refused  to  leave  the  whaler,  deeming  it  safer  to  remain  on  board  than  to  risk  the 
.ioumey  over  the  ice;  seven  of  these,  however,  later  made  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  shore  and  were  saved.  Two  of  the  sailors  refused  to  leave  the  vessel  and  have 
never  been  heard  from.  Very  strangely,  however,  the  Navarch,  which  had  been 
cau;^ht  in  the  ice  in  July  and  abandoned,  after  making  a  trip  by  itself  into  the  far 
north  drifted  back  into  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Barrow  four  different  times, 
the  last  time  to  within  2^  miles  of  the  shore  and  was  caught  and  held  firmly  by 
the  ice.  Each  time  that  she  approached  the  village,  wrecking  parties  were  sent 
across  the  ice  to  secure  the  coal  and  provisions  which  had  been  left  on  the  steamer 
when  she  was  abandoned  six  months  previously.  This  coal  was  of  the  utmost 
service  during  the  winter,  as  the  driftwood  along  the  shore  had  been  used  up  and 
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the  coal  supply  waa  rory  short.  After  all  the  provisions  and  nearly  all  the  coal 
had  beeu  removed,  ahoat  4  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  September  S  the  vessel  was 
seen  to  be  in  flames  and  bnmed  to  the  water's  edge,  the  fire  having  been  started 
by  two  of  the  sailors,  who  received  their  paniabmraat  later,  whMi  daring  the 
winter  there  was  not  fael  enongh  to  keep  them  comfortable. 

Upon  his  arrival  Lieutenant  Jarvls  made  a  toor  of  inspection  and  fonnd  that 
there  were  100  men  quartered  at  the  village,  78  of  whom  were  crowded  in  the  old 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company.  At  the 
request  of  Lientenaut  Jarvis,  Dr.  Marsh,  Profeseor  McDhenny,  and  Mr.  Brower 
consented  to  an  increase  of  the  number  already  quartered  upon  them;  in  tiie  mean- 
time a  storeroom  had  been  sufficiently  emptied  of  provisions  so  tiiat  a  number  of 
them  conld  be  placed  in  that.  This  made  them  more  comfortable.  There  beiujg 
much  suffering  cm  account  of  scanty  and  insufficient  clothing.  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
secured  a  large  amount  of  fur  clotluug  from  the  Eskimos,  which  was  freely  con- 
tribated  from  their  stores  tot  the  use  of  the  men.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  took  com- 
mand of  the  station,  issued  rations,  communicated  with  the  various  ships,  sent  out 
parties  of  native  hunters,  which  brought  in  supplies  of  wild  meat,  and  so  con- 
trolled matters  that  when  the  Bear  was  finally  able  to  reach  the  place  and  takeoff 
the  men  they  were  found  in  much  more  comfortable  circumstances  and  healthier 
condition  than  conld  have  been  expected. 

The  schooner  Roaario,  after  wintering  safely,  was  crushed  in  the  ice  July  3. 
Captain  Neuth,  of  the  Jeannette,  who  was  sick,  was  brought  down  on  the  Bear. 
A  petty  officer  of  the  Orea  had  committed  suicide  by  drowning  early  in  the  spring. 
In  June  Phil  Mann,  of  the  whaler  Jessie  Freeman,  had  dropped  dead  of  heart  fail- 
ure. Gray,  of  the  steamer  Jeanie,  bad  died  of  the  dropsy.  A  Siberian  and  a  J^>- 
aneae  attached  to  the  fleet  had  also  died. 

There  being  indications  that  the  ice  was  breaking  up  in  Bering  Sea,  the  cutter 
Bear  left  its  winter  quarters  at  Unalaska  and  Dutdi  Harbor  on  the  14th  of  June, 
and  sailed  north  for  Point  Barrow. 

On  the  19th,  to  the  north  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  heavy  ice  was  encountered, 
slowly  working  its  way  through  which  the  ship  reached  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia, 
on  the  22d,  and  the  following  day  reached  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  an  inter- 
view was  had  with  the  missionary,  W.  T.  Lopp,  who  gave  ftie  captain  a  full 
account  of  the  condition  at  Point  Barrow  while  he  was  there.  Learning  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  clothing  among  the  whalers.  Captain  Tuttle  turned  back  and 
steamed  over  to  St.  Michael,  where  a  supply  was  laid  in.  Returning  to  B(;ring 
Straits  and  passing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Point  Hope  was  reached  July  15  and 
Point  Lay  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  OS  Icy  Cape  the  heavy  drift  ice  pre- 
vented further  progress  northward,  and  compelled  the  Bear  to  anchor  off  Point 
Lay.  Another  fruitless  effort  was  made  on  the  22d,  and  also  on  the  33d,  to  force 
the  vessel  through  the  ice.  On  the  35th,  the  ice  opening  a  little,  an  effort  was 
made  to  reach  Wainwriglit  Inlet,  but  before  doing  so  the  fog  shut  down  so  thick 
as  to  compel  the  ship  to  anchor. 

On  the  27th  another  start  was  made,  and  by  pushing  through  the  heavy  drift 
out  to  sea  they  were  able  to  reach  the  station  at  Cape  Smyth  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th.    On  the  29th  93  officers  and  sailors  were  taken  on  board. 

While  waiting  for  the  crew  of  the  Rosario,  which  was  8  miles  away,  the  Bear 
was  subjected  to  a  terrible  ice  jam  and  nearly  crushed.  There  was  a  high  ridge 
of  shore  ice  between  the  cutter  and  the  shore,  behind  which,  in  open  waters,  the 
three  whaling  vessels— Fear/c**,  Newport,  and  Jeanie— were  safely  at  anchor, but 
all  access  to  which  was  closed  by  the  ice,  so  that  the  Bear  could  not  get  in.  A 
strong  south  wester  had  set  in,  drifting  the  ice  floes  with  great  force  agaiuHt  the 
Bear,  which  was  caught  between  them  and  the  ridge  of  shore  ice,  and  the  staunch 
vessel  came  near  being  cut  to  pieces.  A  sharp  ledge  of  ice  under  water  abreast 
the  engine  room  pushed  in  the  aides  of  the  vessel  nil  til  the  floor  of  the  engrine  room 
was  bent  up  fully  6  inches.  In  this  jam  the  cutter  was  kept  for  two  weeks,  until 
August  17,  when  it  got  out  by  blasting  through  two  ship's  lengths  of  ice. 

Getting  afloat,  sufficient  coal  and  provisions  were  given  the  whalers  to  enable 
them  to  reach  other  supplies,  and  the  Bear  started  on  its  return  to  civilization.  A 
stop  was  made  at  Point  Hope  on  the  20th,  where  it  was  found  that  the  schooner 
Louise  J.  Keimey  had  been  forced  on  the  beach  by  the  ice  on  the  previous  day. 
Her  officers  and  crew  were  taken  on  board. 

After  making  several  stops  the  Bear  arrived  at  St.  Michael  on  the  2.5th  of  August, 
and  reached  Seattle  on  the  13th  of  September,  where  a  congratulatory  telt'gram 
was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  extending  thanks  to  the  officers 
and  crew  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  work  of  the  overland  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  the  ice-bound  whalers. 

It  remains  for  a  grateful  country,  that  rewarded  the  heroes  of  Manila  and  San- 
tiago with  promotions,  to  see  that  Lieutenant  Jarvis  be  not  forgotten.    Had  not 
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the  events  of  the  Cabnii  war  disteueted  the  attention  of  the  nation,  this  wonderf  ol 
trip  of  2,000  miles  overland,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  midwinter,  wonid  have 
filled  the  colnmns  of  the  newspapers  on  this  continent  and  in  Enrope.  Occar- 
ring  at  a  time  when  other  events  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public,  it  is  no  leas 
deserving  of  its  reward. 

comnssioN  to  lapland. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1897, 1  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reptnrt  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  tempcmwy  daty  in  connection  with  the  duties 
enjoined  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  18th  of  December,  entitled  "An  act 
aothorizing  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  fais  discretion,  to  purchase  snbsistence'stores, 
supplies,  and  materials  for  the  relief  of  people  who  are  in  the  Yukon  River  conn- 
try,  to  provide  means  for  their  transportation  and  distribution,  and  malting  an 
aptH-opnation  therefor;"  and  on  the  same  date  (December  23)  I  received  written 
instniotions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  at  once  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  purchase  900  reindeer,  broken  to  harness,  with  sleds,  harness,  and  drivers  for 
hanlnig  sappUes  into  tite  Yukon  Valley  and  transport  the  same  to  the  United 
States. 

Lient.  D.  B.  Devore,  U.  S.  A.,  was  appointed  to  accompany  me  as  disbursing 
officer. 

On  the  evening  on  the  swne  day  I  left  for  New  York,  and  on  the  following  day 
held  conferences  vrith  the  managers  of  the  several  trans- Atlantic  steamship  com- 
panies centering  in  that  city  with  reference  to  the  transpoitation  of  the  reindeer 
and  Lapps  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1894,  acting  for  the  Bureau  of  Edncation,  I  had  brought  to  the 
United  State*  seven  Lapp  families  to  take  charge  of  the  domestic  reindeer  that 
the  Qovernment  had  commenced  introducing  into  Alaska  from  Siberia  and  to 
teach  the  natives  the  management  of  the  same.  These  families  came  under  a 
three  years'  contract,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  to  be  returned  to  Lap- 
land, if  they  so  desired.  The  limit  having  been  reached  in  18!>7,  four  families 
asked  to  be  returned  to  their  homes,  which  was  done,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Kjell- 
mann,  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  was  sent  in  charge  of 
them,  with  the  double  purpose  of  not  only  conveying  them  safely  to  their  native 
coontry,  bat  also  to  procure  a  number  of  Lapps  who  would  come  to  the  United 
States  with  the  ezpectatkia  of  making  it  their  permanent  home  and  engage  in  the 
raising  and  training  of  reindeer  in  Alaska.  Consequently,  when  this  unexpected 
demand  of  the  Qovemment  for  reindeer  and  Lapps  arose,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Kjellmann  from  New  York 
of  the  changed  conditions  and  instructed  him  to  engage  and  send  out  all  the  assist- 
ants he  could  use  to  expedite  the  purchase  of  reindeer  and  the  securing  of  Lai^ 
colonists. 

On  the  evening  of  December  34  Lieutenant  Devore  and  myself  took  passage  on 
the  steamship  Lucxtnia,  of  the  Cnnard  Line,  and  early  Christmas  morning  were  on 
our  way  to  Liverpool,  which  we  reached  at  noon  December  31.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  we  were  met  by  representatives  of  the  White  Star  Line,  who  wished 
to  bid  for  the  transportation  of  the  r^deer.  After  a  conference  with  them  we 
took  the  train  to  London.  On  New  Year's  morning  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  agent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  had 
reached  Ncwway,  asking  for  funds.  This  was  in  answer  to  the  telegrams  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  at  once  to  purchase  reindeer. 

The  Lapps,  who  alone  have  the  reindeer  for  sale,  are  a  semicivilized  people, 
nnaccostomed  to  commercial  methods.  They  have  no  confidence  in  a  "  promise  to 
pay."  A  would-be  buyer  must  show  his  money,  and  at  least  make  a  partial  pay- 
ment at  the  time  of  purchase.  Hence  Mr.  Kjellmann  could  accomplish  but  little 
until  he  bad  funds  in  band. 

Although  it  was  New  Year's  Day,  we  found  that  the  banks  would  be  open  dnring 
t&e  forenoon,  and  Lieutenant  Devore  and  myself  proceeded  to  visit  the  leading 
bankers  and  telegraph  companies  of  London,  but,  strangely,  no  one  could  snggest 
anjr  method  of  getting  money  to  Mr.  Kjellmann  sooner  than  by  sending  a  check  by 
mail.  As  there  was  a  prospect  of  considerable  delay  in  chartering  a  steamship,  we 
decided  in  the  afternoon  tliat  Lieutenant  Devore  should  remain  in  London  and 
secnre  a  steamer  and  that  I  should  push  on  to  Lapland  with  money  for  Mr. 
Kjellmann. 

January  3  I  learned  at  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Steamship  Companv 
that  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  English  Qovemment.  to  protect  English 
cattle  from  the  foot-rot  which  had  broken  out  in  southern  Sweden  among  some  of 
thecattle.  had  recently  issued  a  circular  forbidding  the  introduction  into  England 
of  any  stock  from  Norway  and  Sweden.    Not  only  was  stock  of  all  kinds  forbidden 
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to  land  in  England ,  bat  ships  carrying  snch  stock  to  other  countries  were  to  be 
quarantined  twenty-one  days  before  being  allowed  to  load  other  cattle  to  return 
to  England.  As  this  threatened  to  greatly  increase  the  expense  and  the  difficulty 
of  chartering  a  ship,  I  proceeded  to  the  American  embassy,  where  it  was  suggested 
that  I  visit  the  British  department  of  agriculture  and  talk  over  the  matter  unoffi- 
cially with  the  officer  in  charge,  and  find  out  if  any  official  action  would  be  neces- 
sary. I  found  that  the  officer  wanted  was  the  first  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture. 
He  took  much  interest  in  the  proposal  to  procure  reindeer  to  relieve  the  destitute 
miners  in  the  Yukon,  and  suggested  that  we  secure  a  steamer  not  engaged  in  the 
cattle  trade  and  take  the  reindeer  direct  from  Lapland  to  America,  which  sugges- 
tion was  afterwards  carried  out. 

Leaving  London  on  the  evening  of  January  3, 1  reached  Cbristiania,  Norway,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th. 

At  10  a.  m.  I  presented  the  American  consul.  Mr.  Henry  Bordewich,  of  Minne- 
sota, a  letter  from  Secretary  Sherman  to  American  officials  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  to  render  all  possible  aid  in  securing  reindeer.  In  company  with 
the  consul,  a  call  was  made  upon  the  secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  Norwegian 
Ck>vemment,  who  gave  me  a  circular  letter  to  the  Norwegian  officials  in  Lapland 
requesting  them  to  extend  all  assistance  in  the  enterprise. 

On  the  morning  of  January  7  I  took  the  train  for  Trondhjem.  After  leaving 
Hamar  the  train  crosses  over  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Mjosen  to  the  vidley  of 
the  celebrated  River  Glommen,  along  whose  winding  banks  it  gradually  ascends 
until  the  hi^h  mountain  levels  are  reached  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roros,  on  a 
dreary  and  inclement  plautean,  2,0<K)  feet  above  the  water.  This  is  a  famous 
region  for  reindeer  moss. 

At  midnight  I  reached  Trondhjem,  and  taking  an  omnibus  was  soon  settled  at 
the  Grand  Hotel.  On  January  8,  as  soon  as  the  banks  were  opened,  I  made  a 
deposit  of  $1,000  for  Mr.  Kjellmann,  which  was  telegraphed  to  Alten,  Lapland, 
to  his  credit. 

Owin^  to  its  nearness  and  accessibility  by  rail  with  the  mountain  plateaus, 
Trondhjem  is  one  of  the  best  markets  in  Norway  for  procuring  reindeer  moss.  A 
few  weeks  previously  Mr.  Kjellmann,  while  en  ronte  to  Lapland,  visited  the  traders 
and  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  and  arranged  for  several  hundred  tons  of  moss 
to  be  delivered  at  Trondhjem.  I  now  completed  that  purchase  of  moss,  and 
arrangefl  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Tonseth's  commission  house  for  its  reception  and  ship- 
ment upon  the  steamer  that  weis  to  be  chartered  to  carry  the  reindeer,  and  which 
would  call  at  that  harbor  for  the  moss. 

At  midnight,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  mail  from  Christiania,  the  steamer 
Vesteraalen  sailed  for  Tromsoe. 

At  5  a.  m.  January  111  reached  Tromsoe,  and,  transferring  from  the  steamer 
Vestei-aalen  to  the  Sigurd  Jarl,  at  7  a.  m.  the  steamer  was  on  its  way  to  Ham- 
merfest,  which  place  we  expected  to  reach  the  same  evening,  but  the  sea  was  so 
roagh  and  the  snow  squalls  so  blinding  that  we  did  not  get  there  until  3  o'clock 
the  following  day. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  January  18  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Hammerfeet,  the  most  northern  city  in  the  world.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  sun  is  not  visible  from  November  18  to  January  23.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
electric  lights.    It  carries  on  a  busy  trade  with  Russia  and  also  with  Spitzbergen. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  dropped  anchor  I  was  transferred  by  rowboat  directly  to 
the  steamer  Nor.  This  was  one  of  the  small  steamers  which  makes  side  trips  up 
the  fiords,  the  special  route  of  the  Nor  being  the  Alten  Fiord,  at  the  bead  of  which 
lies  the  village  of  Bosekop,  which  was  my  diestination. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  handed  a  number  of  teleg^ms  with  reference  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  16,  Mr.  Kjellmann  arrived  from  the  interior, 
having  been  delayed  two  days  on  the  mountains,  where  he  was  lost  in  a  blizzard, 
riding  nearly  all  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  and  the  intervening  day  without 
sleep.  He  reported  the  welcome  information  that  the  500  trained  reindeer  that 
had  been  ordered,  together  with  sleds,  harness,  and  TjO  drivers,  had  been  secured. 
He  had  sailed  from  New  York  December  1,  1897,  and  reached  Bosekop,  Lapland, 
on  the  23d. 

While  passing  through  Washington,  November  30,  he  had  a  conference  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  general  agent  of  education  for  Alaska,  at 
which  time  he  was  infoimed  that  possibly  Congress  would  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  relief  of  the  miners  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  and  if  so  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  purchase  reindeer  and  procure  drivers  for  the  same;  in  view  of  which  he  was 
directed  while  en  route  to  m.ike  such  inquiries  that  if  telegraphed  to  procure  deer 
he  could  do  so  with  but  little  delay.  Therefore,  on  his  arrival,  December  12,  at 
Aalesund,  the  first  port  reached  in  Norway,  be  telegraphed  to  various  centers 
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where  it  was  thought  reindeer  mo8s  conld  be  had  In  qnantity,  the  replies  to  be 
sent  to  him  at  Trondhjem,  which  place  he  reached  the  next  day.  Arriving  at 
Trondhjem,  he  fonnd  that  the  only  place  where  the  moss  conld  be  had  in  abun- 
dance was  at  Boroe.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  be  took  the  train  to  Roros,  and  on 
the  15th  went  aronnd  among  the  fanners  investigating  the  supply.  Finding  that 
a  sutBcient  qnantity  of  moss  conld  be  had,  he  arranged  with  Mr.  A.  Bkjerdingstad, 
a  local  merchant,  to  procnre  and  ship  250  tons,  if  it  should  be  wanted.  On  the 
ICth  he  returned  to  Trondhjem,  and  on  the  18th  took  the  mail  steamer  Vesteraalen 
for  Tromsoe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  31st.  Transferring  to  the  connecting 
steamer,  Hammerfest  was  reached  on  the  23d.  At  Hammerfest  he  received  a 
cablegram  of  December  32,  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  if  600  reindeer  could 
be  purchased.  Leaving  Hammerfest  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  that 
evening  brought  him  to  Bosekop,  at  the  bead  of  Alten  Fiord,  which  was  to  be  his 
headquarters. 

Upon  arriving  at  Bosekop  he  received  the  cablegram  of  December  33  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  directing  him  to  purchase  5U0  reindeer,  etc.  On  the  morning 
of  December  35,  before  leaving  New  York,  according  to  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  I  cabled  him  to  hire  all  the  help  he  needed  to  exxwdite  matters 
and  to  send  out  in  different  directions.  Consequently,  borrowing  1,000  kroners, 
on  December  29  he  hired  Mr.  Per  Bist  and  sent  him  to  Eantokeino,  113  miles  over 
the  mountains,  and  on  the  81st  Mr.  Samuel  Kemi  (both  Lapps,  returned  from 
Alaska) ,  who  was  sent  to  Enare,  Finland,  265  miles  distant,  and  Mr.  Carl  Snhr  to 
Sjus  Javre,  101  miles,  to  bargain  for  trained  reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness.  The 
same  day  he  wrote  Mr.  A.  Paulsen,  a  merchant  at  Karasjok,  and  arranged  with 
Mr.  O.  Kjeldsberg,  another  merchant,  to  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  moss. 
Having  set  matters  in  motion,  he  was  compelled  to  wait  at  Bosekop  for  funds. 
While  thus  waiting  he  closed  by  telegraph  a  contract  with  Mr.  A.  Skjerdingstad 
to  deliver  900  horse  loads  of  reindeer  moss  at  the  Roros  depot — 500  loads  at  7  kroner 
per  load  and  400  loads  at  8  kroner  per  load — to  be  delivered  to  me  or  to  my  order. 

Upon  arriving  at  Trondhjem,  January  8, 1  arranged  that  the  moss  should  be 
shipped  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Tonseth,  commission  merchant,  at  Trondhjem.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  nnsuccessful  efforts  made  in  London  to  forward  money  to 
Mr.  Kjellmann,  and  that  it  was  not  antil  I  reached  Trondhjem,  January  8,  ttmt  I 
succeeded.  Receiving  this  money  on  the  morning  of  January  9,  Mr.  Kjellmann 
left  the  same  forenoon  with  reindeer  team  for  Kantokeino  to  meet  and  receive  the 
reports  of  the  several  men  that  bad  been  sent  in  advance  to  make  contracts.  Reach- 
ing I&antokeino  on  the  11th,  he  fonnd  his  lieutenants  waiting  for  him  with  the  wel- 
come news  that  the  whole  number  of  reindeer,  sleds,  and  harness  were  secured. 
On  the  12th  Mr,  Kjellmann  signed  contracts  with  23  Laplanders  as  drivers  and  on 
the  13th  started  on  his  return  to  Bosekop  to  report  progess  to  me  and  secure  addi- 
tional funds  for  further  payments.  Encountering  a  blizzard  in  crossing  the  moun- 
tains and  losing  his  way,  he  did  not  reach  Bosekop  until  the  16th.  Securing  from 
me  additional  funds,  on  the  18th  Mr.  M.  Kjeldsberg.  and  Mr.  Per  Rist  were  sent 
to  Maci  and  BCautokeino  to  complete  payments  and  bring  the  reindeer,  sleds,  and 
harness,  with  the  drivers  and  their  families,  to  Bosekop  for  shipment.  On  the  19th 
Mr.  Kiellmann  left  for  Sjus  Javre  to  do  the  same  thing  for  that  section.  On  the 
31st  Mr.  Carl  Suhr  was  dispatched  from  Sjus  Javre  to  Bantajok.  162  miles,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Kemi  to  Enare,  to  assemble  and  move  to  Bosekop  the  reindeer,  drivers, 
etc.,  procured  at  those  places. 

Having  started  his  lieutenants,  Mr.  Kjellmann  himself  left  Sjns  Javre  on  the  3lBt 
for  Karasjok,  where,  on  the  24th,  he  contracted  with  the  drivers  and  paid  for  the 
reindeer  which  had  been  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Paulsen, 

Final  settlements  having  been  completed,  Mr.  Kjellmann  started  on  the  25th  to 
retnm  to  the  coast,  reaching  Bosekop  on  the  28th,  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  storm, 
the  most  severe  of  the  mnter.  That  storm,  which  had  been  raging  almost  without 
cessation  for  three  weeks,  piling  the  snow  in  great  banks  along  the  fences,  tilling 
lanes  full  above  the  fence  tops,  and  obliterating  all  evidences  of  roads  or  tracks  in 
the  open  country,  had  been  gradnally  increasing  in  severity  until ,  on  the  26th,  27tli, 
and  28th  of  January,  it  had  turned  into  a  blizzard,  culminating  on  the  28th  in  the 
worst  day  of  the  season.  The  hotel  at  Bosekop,  a  strong  log  building  with  a  sub- 
stantial stone  foundation,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  trembled  under  the  furious  blasts  of 
wind  and  snow.  At  midday  houses  a  block  away  could  not  bo  seen  through  the 
driving  snow.  All  traffic  was  suspended  in  the  street;  and  yet  on  the  mountains, 
where  the  cold  was  much  greater  and  the  wind  swept  with  the  force  of  a  hurri- 
cane, were  four  herds  of  reindeer,  and  between  one  and  two  hundred  men ,  women, 
and  children  in  open  sleds,  facing  the  blizzard  aa,  on  different  roads  and  widely 
separated  sections,  they  were  centering  into  Bosekop.  While  anxious  lest  they 
should  be  detained  by  the  storm  and  perhaps  some  of  the  children  perish,  I  received 
a  call  from  the  mayor  (landsman)  of  the  village.    Inquiring  what  were  the  proa- 
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poets  of  the  Lapps  getting  thrcmgh,  be  shook  bia  be&d,  saying  tiiat  nottiing  oonld 
face  that  storm  for  any  l^igth  of  time  and  lire.  And  I  donbt  whether  any  other 
race  than  the  Lapp,  that  was  cradled  in  the  snow  and  innrcd  from  childhood  to 
fanrdsbip,  coold  nare  done  so.  or  any  other  animal  than  the  reindeer  have  broogfat 
them  safMy  over  ttte  atom-swept  and  trackless  mountains. 

Abont  noon,  going  to  a  window  and  with  a  knife  scraping  off  the  frost  in  order 
to  get  sight  of  a  tliermometer  hanging  ontside,  I  saw  faintly  throngh  the  whirling 
snow  a  solitary  reindeer  coming  up  the  street,  and  soon  after  conld  makh  cat  a 
sled  with  a  man  incased  in  ice  and  snow.  It  was  Mr.  Kjellmann,  his  great  fnr 
coat  covered  with  snow  and  his  face  and  whiskers  incased  in  a  mask  of  ice^ 

towaxd  evening  a  Lapp  arrived,  snnonncin^  that  Ifr.  Mathis  Rira,  with  a  band 
of  90  deer,  had  arrived  from  Maci  and  gone  into  camp  in  the  mountains  back  of 
the  village.  And  on  the  afternoon  of  Jannary  81  we  were  cheered  by  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  other  three  bands.  Driving  oat  with  reindeer  teams  7  miles  to  the 
crossing  of  Alten  River,  we  met  Mr.  Carl  Snln-  and  Mr.  Samnel  Kemi,  with  4  men 
and  114  bead  ot  deer,  from  Bantajok,  165  miles  distant.  They  were  sent  into 
camp  on  the  east  side  ot  Altem  River.  Returning  to  Bosekop,  we  were  met  by  a 
messenger  annonncing  that  Mr.  M.  Kjeldsberg  and  Mr.  Per  Rist,  from  Kanto- 
keino.  with  44  Lapps  and  3S2  head  of  deer,  had  arrived  and  gone  into  camp. 

While  we  were  rejoicing  in  their  safe  arrival  another  messenger  came  with  the 
news  that  Mr.  A.  PauLKn,  with  29  Lapps  and  90  deer  from  Karasjok,  had  also 
arrived  and  gone  into  camp  ontnde  of  the  village.  The  three  parties,  starting 
from  places  a  hondred  milesapartand  jonraeying  by  different  rontes,  had  reached 
the  rendetzvons  within  a  few  honrs  of  one  another.  » 

On  Felmiary  1  the  little  village  of  Bosekop  awoke  Crom  its  Arctic  night  to  nnn- 
stial  stir  Mid  activity  as  the  Lapps  and  deer  came  ponring  in  long  lines  over  the 
hill  into  the  village,  fiUing  np  Market  square.  The  hnndreds  of  Laxjps,  in  their 
bright-colored,  pictaresone  national  dress,  those  that  were  goii^  away  and  those 
that  had  come  to  see  them  off,  greeting  old  friends  and  meeting  new  ones,  the 
unpacking  of  rieds  and  preparations  for  embarkation,  all  made  a  picture  never  to 
be  forgotten.  All  was  bnaue  and  excitement.  By  night  everything  was  ready  for 
the  arrival  of  the  steamriiip,  and  ttia  first  paort  oi  the  expedition — the  pnrcUaBe  of 
reindeer,  sleds,  and  haimess,  together  with  the  secoring  of  competent  drivers— was 
an  accompliAed  snccess.  The  greatness  uid  extent  of  this  snccess  is  heightened 
by  the  environment. 

First.  If  we  had  not  needed  deer  trained  to  harness  we  conld  have  bonght  a 
whole  herd,  and  thos  secm:«d  over  500  head  in  one  transaction;  bnt  needing  only 
trained  ones,  they  had  to  be  picked  np  in  small  lots  of  tiiree  and  fonr  ont  of  s 
herd — perhaps  four  from  the  first  herd  visited,  then  five  or  six  out  of  the  second 
herd,  15  or  20  miles  away,  and  then  two  or  three  from  a  third  herd  located  on  an 
almost  inaccessible  moantain  off  the  naaal  line  of  travel.  The  seven  men  that 
had  been  out  buying  ranged  from  the  oceaa  eastward  across  northern  Norway  to 
the  edge  of  Rnssian  Finland.    Th!s  aggregated  3.000  miles  of  reindeer  trav^ 

Seccmd.  This  8,000  miles  of  reindeer  sledding  had  been  made  in  a  region  flrora 
3  to  4  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  arctic  circle  and  daring  the  arctic  night, 
when  the  snn  does  not  appear  above  the  horizon  from  November  18  to  January 
23;  3,000  miles  of  sledding  through  long  reaches  of  unsettled  forests,  over  storm- 
swept  mountains,  and  along  the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Third.  This  3,000  miles  of  travel  had  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the  arctic  winter, 
when  fearful  storms  are  of  f reqnent  occnrrence.  Themonntahi  passes  crossed  and 
reci-osaed  doting  Januwry  are  as  difficiilt  and  dangerous  as  the  Chilcat  Pass  oi 
Alaska. 

Fourth.  The  hindrance  arising  from  heredity  and  the  cnstom  of  centuries  was 
great.  If  we  had  gone  into  wide-awake  and  intelligent  New  Bngland  and  proposed 
to  a  laboring  man  to  break  up  his  home,  settle  his  affairs,  and  start  in  two  weeks 
with  his  family  to  travel  in  midwinter,  in  an  open  sled,  from  100  to  200  miles  to 
take  a  railroad  to  Alaska,  bewould  have  said  to  us  "the time  is  tooshort."  Much 
more,  then,  is  the  time  considered  too  short  when  we  come  to  the  nonprogressive 
Lapps,  whose  ancestors  have  occupied  the  same  country  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history,  whose  young  people  have  never  been  found  among  the  emigrants 
flocking  from  all  naticms  to  AmMica,  who  beyond  all  othernationalitteshaveclnng 
to  their  ancestral  homes,  and  ask  them  to  break  up  their  homes,  dispose  of  their 
property,  settle  their  afEaors,  visit  parents  or  other  near  relatives  perhaps  for  the 
last  time  on  earth,  and  be  ready  in  two  weeks  to  start  for  the  end  of  the  eartb. 
And  all  this  was  accomplished  within  a  month  from  the  tame  the  appropriation 
was  made  by  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  Lieut.  D.  B.  Devore  bad  chartered  the  transport  steamer  Mani- 
toban,  of  the  Allan  Line,  U-lasgow.  Sailing  from  Qreenock,  Scotland,  January 
16,  she  arrived  at  Trondbjem  January  23  for  the  purpose  of  loading  np  the  moes 
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which  had  been  gathered  there  for  the  nse  of  the  reindeer  herd.  A  severe  storm 
detained  the  vessel  at  Trondb  jeni  nntil  the  39th,  when  she  sailed,  reaching  Boaekop 
on  Febmary  2.  Learning  that  the  steamship  had  ai-rived,  I  went  on  board,  and 
arrangements  were  quicKly  consummated  for  loading  the  Lapland  reindeer.  A 
large  barge  was  taken  over  to  the  ship,  npon  which  was  bnilt  a  platform,  from 
which  a  gangway  was  erected  to  the  ship.  The  reindeer  were  brought  over  from 
the  shore  to  the  barge  in  rowboats,  and  from  the  rowboats  led  up  the  gang  plank 
directly  into  the  ship.  That  the  deer  might  be  loaded  more  compactly  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  injured  dnring  the  trip,  their  horns  were  sawed  off  within  an 
inch  of  the  flesh.  During  the  first  day  300  deer,  300  sleds,  and  considerable  baled 
moss  were  loaded  on  the  steamer.  The  work  was  pushed  vigorously  all  day  until 
7  p.  m.,  when  the  tired  men  refused  to  work  longer,  even  for  extra  pa  v. 

On  the  morning  of  February  3  work  was  resumed  at  6.30  o'clock.  !■  he  day  was 
bitter  cold,  with  a  light  wind  blowing  from  the  mountains.  By  10  o'clock  ^1  the 
deer  that  were  in  the  place  had  been  sent  off  to  the  ship,  but  there  was  still  a  herd 
of  140  that  had  not  come  in  from  the  mountains,  where  it  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  ship.  Extra  men  were  sent  to  assist  in  lassoing  them,  and  as  fast  as  they 
were  bronght  to  the  barge  their  boms  were  sawed  off,  and  they  were  rushed 
aboard  the  ship.  By  6  p.  m.  the  deer  were  all  on  board,  the  balance  of  the  sleds 
were  sent  aboard,  and  also  the  harness  packed  in  large  casks.  The  drivers  and 
their  families  went  on  board  dnring  the  evening.  About  midnight  I  removed 
from  the  hotel  to  the  ship,  and  at  4  a.  m.  on  Friday,  February  4,  the  anchor  was 
hoLtted  and  we  were  off  for  New  York. 

The  oflScers  of  the  steamship  Manitoban  were  Capt.  Andrew  E.  Braes,  Chief 
OflScer  James  Buchanan.  Second  Officer  Charles  S.  Cheeper,  Third  Officer  Robert 
il.  McMaster.  Fourth  Officer  D.  O.  Hagan,  Chief  Engineer  John  Stett,  Second 
Engineer  Mr.  Day,  Surgeon  Wolf.  We  had  on  board  539  reindeer,  that  cost  on  an 
average  $10  each;  413  sleds,  at  $3.00  each;  51 1  sets  of  harness,  at  $3.50  each.  There 
were  also  on  board  43  men,  16  women,  and  19  children,  Lapps;  15  men,  3  women, 
and  7  children,  Norwegians;  and  10  men,  Finns;  making  78  Lapps,  35  Norwe- 
gians, and  10  Finns,  or  113  emigrants.  Of  the  women,  16  were  married,  6  of 
them  recently.  Among  the  Lapp  men  was  a  Mr.  Samnel  Jobannesen  Balto,  who 
accompanied  Nan.sen  in  his  famous  trip  acroes  Oreenland,  for  which  he  received 
a  silver  medal  from  Oscar  II,  King  of  Swed^  and  Norway.  There  was  also  in 
the  company  .Tohan  Petter  Stalo^argo,  a  Finn,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  nortiiemmost  mail  carrier  m  the  world,  having  for  ei|;ht  years  carried  the 
mail  on  his  back  to  North  Cape,  Norway,  traveling  on  skis  (Norwegian  snow- 
shoes).  Among  the  6S  men  were  13  who  haid  had  experience  in  carrying  the  mail 
with  reindeer  teams  acroes  the  mountains  and  canyons  and  plains  of  arctic  Lap- 
land.    ( For  a  detailed  list  of  colonists  see  Appendix,  pp.  103, 106.) 

Mr.  Kjellmann  and  myself  were  the  only  cabin  passengers.  Lieutenant  Devord 
returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Trondhjem  and  Loadcm.  The  first  two 
days  out  we  had  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  sea.  but  on  Febmary  8,  when  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  we  encountered  a  heavy  head  wind,  which  lasted  for  nine  days, 
increasing  in  violence  from  day  to  day  nntil  on  February  15  it  had  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  gale.  On  the  14th  one  of  the  lifeboats  was  wrenched  from  the 
davits  and  so  badly  stove  in  on  deck  that  it  had  to  be  broken  up.  Some  of  the 
3-inch  plank  bolted  together  around  the  cattle  pens  on  the  hnmcane  deck  were 
wrenched  apart  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  130  reindeer  in  pens  on  that  deck 
were  drenched  with  the  seas  that  broke  over  them,  and  for  nine  days  and  nights 
they  were  not  dry  once. 

On  the  15th  the  ship's  figurehead  was  torn  frcon  the  iron  prow  and  swept  ont  to 
sea,  and  heavy  iron  stanchions  were  broken  off,  while  sea  after  sea  swept  the  deck. 
The  danger  of  being  washed  overboard  was  so  great  that  the  men  were  not  allowed 
on  deck,  and  the  reindeer  were  of  necessity  left  without  food.  Toward  evening, 
there  being  a  lull  in  the  storm,  the  dear  were  fed.  Captain  Braes,  who  has  been 
at  sea  for  forty-two  years,  and  his  first  officer,  twenty-four  years,  testify  that  in 
all  their  experience  they  never  encountered  anything  worse.  The  deer  proved  to 
be  good  sea  travelers,  learning  to  balance  themselves  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship, 
and  to  rest  by  lying  down  the  satue  as  if  they  had  been  on  their  native  pasture. 
The  loss  of  one  deer  by  death  out  of  5'39  was  a  very  small  thing:  that  death,  however, 
was  not  due  to  the  sea  voyage,  but  to  injuries  received  in  fighting.  The  same 
might  have  occurred  if  they  had  been  running  at  large  on  land.  Whenever  dnr- 
ing the  jonmey  we  encountered  a  snowstorm,  the  snow  wa<i  carefully  gathered 
from  the  decks  by  the  Lapps  in  pails  and  carried  to  the  pens  for  the  nse  of  the 
reindeer,  and  they  ate  it  with  avidity.  The  men  were  organized  into  gaug^,  with 
overseers,  for  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  deer  npon  the  trip. 

On  February  37  our  eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  welcome  sight  of  land  off  New 
England,  and  that  evening  we  dropped  anchor  inside  of  Sandy  Hook. 
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February  28,  after  the  visit  of  the  quarantine  o£Soers,  the  ship  slowly  Bteamed 
np  to  the  cattle  vards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Jersey  City,  where  the  deer 
were  immediately  unloaded  from  tlie  ship,  and  the  following  day  loaded  into  cars 
that  were  waiting  for  them,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  March  1 ,  in  two  sections,  were 
started  across  the  continent  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  Central,  and 
Great  Northern  railways  to  Seattle.  At  New  York  they  were  placed  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Devore,  U.  S.  A. ,  who  accompanied  them  to  Seattle,  while  I  returned 
to  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  10th  of  March  I  was  detailed  by  the  Commiasioner  of  Education,  under 
instrnctions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
resume  charge  of  the  Lapps  and  the  reindeer,  which  would  be  turned  over  to  me 
by  the  ofBcers  of  the  Army  in  charge. 

Leaving  Washi  ngton  on  March  11,1  overtook  the  reindeer  herd  at  Seattle,  Waah. , 
on  the  16th  of  March,  where  they  were  being  loaded,  under  direction  of  Maj. 
W.  B.  Abercrombie,  U.  S.  A^,  on  the  bark  Seminole.  They  had  been  in  Seattle 
nine  days,  while  awaiting  transportation  to  Alaska.  ,  To  save  the  moss  brought 
over  from  Lapland  for  the  sea  voyage  from  Seattle  to' Alaska  the  deer  were  taken 
to  one  of  the  city  parks  of  Seattle  and  placed  on  the  grass.  As  the  result  of  the 
change  of  diet  four  died  while  there  and  eight  others  after  leaving  Seattle. 

In  accordance  with  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Brigadier-General 
Merriam  of  March  16,  1898,  40  of  the  Lapps,  mainly  women  and  children,  were 
left  at  the  Fort  Townsend  Barracks,  to  be  sent  later  by  sea  to  Alaska  via  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  St.  Michael.  Mr.  Regnor  Dahl,  a  Norwegian,  acquainted  with 
the  Lapp  language,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  colony,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  Capt.  William  W.  Robinson,  jr. ,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  Dahl  was  made  matron  and 
Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell  physician.  The  remaining  57  men,  in  charge  of  Mr.  William 
A.  Kjellmann,  superintendent  of  the  Government  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  were 
sent  on  the  Seniinole  with  the  reindeer,  to  drive  the  portion  of  the  herd,  turned 
over  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  overland  from  Haines 
Mission  into  the  Yukon  Valley.  As  sickness  in  his  family  would  prevent  Mr. 
Kjellmann  from  accompanying  the  party  longer  than  to  see  them  started  from 
Haines  Mission  inland,  Mr.  Hedley  E.  Redmeyer  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  overland  party.  As  some  of  the  Lappa  were  sick  with  measles.  Dr.  Hermon 
F.  Titus,  a  physician  of  Seattle,  was  employed  to  accompany  the  party  as  far  as 
Haines,  Alaska,  at  an  expense  of  $:500. 

The  Seminole  left  Seattle  at  midnight,  March  10,  in  tow  of  the  steam  tug  Sea 
Lion,  and  reached  Haines  Mission  on  the  afternoon  of  the  37th.  There  were  no 
barges  at  that  place,  and  Captain  Brainard,  U.  S.  A.,  went  to  Dyea  and  returned 
with  a  barge,  upon  which  the  reindeer,  sleds,  and  moss  were  landed  on  the  beach 
during  the  2.sth.  Brigadier-General  Merriam,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  hud  sent  instructions  to  the  commanding  oflBcer  at  Dyea  for  tents  and 
camping  outfit,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  Lapp  drivers,  who  were  expected  to  pro- 
cee<l  from  Haines,  on  the  coast,  to  Circle  City,  on  the  Yukon,  a  distance  of  over 
1,000  miles,  the  longer  portion  of  the  way  through  an  unknown  region.  Owing  to 
the  irregularity  and  unreliability  of  the  mails  in  that  section,  the  in-strnctions, 
which  were  mailed  at  Skagway,  did  not  reach  the  ofScer  at  Dyea,  6  miles  distant, 
for  nearly  a  week  after  they  were  due.  This  compelled  the  holding  ol  the  reindeer 
at  Hanes  Mission  for  a  week,  and  as  there  was  no  moss  at  that  point,  they  were 
fed  on  dried  alfalfa  (the  only  forage  to  be  had),  which  weakened  them. 

On  March  29,  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  herd  at  Hainea,  an  unusually 
early  thaw  set  in,  taking  the  ice  ont  of  the  Chilkat  River,  rendering  the  trail  to 
the  moss  fields  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Thleheena  (a  tributary  or  the  Chilkat 
River),  where  it  was  proposed  to  pasture  the  reindeer  preparatory  to  driving  them 
across  the  country  to  the  Yukon  Valley,  for  the  time  being  impracticable.  If 
transportation  had  been  ready  at  Seattle  as  expected,  thus  saving  the  nine  days' 
time  lost  at  that  point,  and  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  Lapp  drivers  had  beien 
waiting  their  arrival  at  Haines,  the  reindeer  herd  could  have  been  driven  without 
any  great  loss  either  to  Dawson  or  Circle  City.  But  the  above  delays  were  disas- 
trous. With  unsuitable  food,  the  deer  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until  on  March 
81,  three  days  after  the  arrival,  they  commenced  dying.  On  March  31  two  died; 
April  1  four,  April  2  three,  and  April  4  three. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  Lapp  attendants  found  some  moss  above  timber  line  on 
a  mountain  on  the  peninsula  12  miles  south  of  Haines,  and  on  April  1.5  the  whole 
herd  was  driven  to  pasturage,  reaching  it  on  the  Gth,  ten  days  after  their  arrival 
at  Haines.    Eight  died  on  the  road,  being  five  on  the  5th  and  three  on  the  (>th. 

On  the  4th  or  April,  in  accordance  with  instrnctions  from  the  Secntary  of  War 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Capt.  B.  Eldridge, 
U.  S.  A. ,  divided  the  herd,  reserving  200  head  for  the  War  Department,  and  turn- 
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ing  over  336  head  to  the  Interior  Department.  The  herd,  however,  waa  hy  this 
time  in  Bnch  a  weakened  condition  that  it  was  not  separated,  and  later  on  so  many 
died  that  the  140  head  that  sarvived  were  left  in  charge  of  the  Interior  Department. 

After  driving  the  herd  to  temporary  pasturage  on  the  monntain  the  Lapps 
returned  to  Hainos  and  proceeded  to  make  np  their  rations  and  supplies— which 
had  at  length  been  received— into  bundles  of  the  proper  size  for  packing,  it  being 
the  plan  to  remove  the  camp  from  the  beach  50  miles  inland  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  moss  pastures  of  the  interior. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  with  a  portion  of  the  supplies  loaded  into  native  canoes 
and  the  balance  strapped  to  the  backs  of  the  Lapps,  they  started  up  the  Chilkat 
River,  reaching  Klnkwan  village  at  11  o'cIockSjatnrdaynight,  where  they  remained 
in  camp  over  Easter  Sunday.  On  Monday  morning,  the  11th,  they  took  np  their 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  Thleheena  Biver,  where  the  supplies  were  left  In  a 
temporary  camp. 

As  many  of  the  reindeer  had  died  and  more  were  dying  from  the  effects  of  the 
starvation  at  Haines,  it  was  concluded  to  be  unnecessary  to  send  as  many  men  as 
was  originally  intended  to  Circle  City.  Accordingly  15  were  detailed  for  the  over- 
land trip  and  left  with  their  supplies  at  the  camp  on  the  Thleheena.  The  remain- 
der returned  with  Mr.  Kjellmann  down  the  Chilkat  River  to  Haines,  arriving  at 
noon  on  the  12th.  They  were  immediately  sent  to  round-up  the  herd  and  stai-t 
them  for  the  Chilkat  Valley  to  the  mosa  pasturage  at  the  head  of  Thleheena  River. 

While  on  pasture  1  deer  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  6  each  on  the  8th  and  9th, 
and  5  on  the  10th.  As  the  small  pasture  that  had  beien  found  soon  gave  out,  the 
death  rate  increased  to  10  on  the  11th. 

On  the  12th  the  herd  was  gathered  together  and  an  effort  made  to  drive  them 
slowly  north  np  the  Chilkat  Valley  toward  the  abundant  and  permanent  moss 
fields  at  the  head  of  the  river.  They  were  so  weak,  however,  that  many  lagged 
behind,  and  the  herd  became  scattered  along  the  13  miles  between  the  camp  and 
Haines. 

On  the  13th  the  strongest  deer  reached  camp  opposite  Haines,  and  Mr.  Kjell- 
mann received  instructions  from  Captain  Eldridge  and  Captain  Abercrombie  to 
keep  the  whole  herd  there  until  it  should  be  determined  whether  any  portion 
of  the  herd  was  in  condition  to  accompany  the  military  expeditions.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  detained  at  that  point  until  the  15th,  during  which  days  14  died 
on  the  12th,  33  on  the  13th,  26  on  the  14th,  38  on  the  13th,  and  34  on  the  16th.  On 
the  night  of  the  15th  the  military  expeditions  sailed  from  Haines  for  Prince 
William  Sound  without  waiting  further  on  the  reindeer. 

Permission  bein^  granted,  on  the  16th  of  April  the  Lapps  commenced  collecting 
the  herd  and  driving  them  northward.  During  the  day  a  second  band  of  deer 
overtook  the  first.  Uniting  tht  bands,  the  Lapx>s  with  the  second  band  were 
returned  to  gather  up  more  of  the  straggling  deer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  while  en  route,  a  little  moss  was  found  on  a  steep 
monntain  side.  Camp  was  immediately  made  and  all  hands  sent  to  pack  the  moss 
down  in  sacks  to  the  deer. 

On  the  19th  Mr.  Ejelhnann  returned  to  the  peninsula  south  of  Haines,  where 
the  balance  of  the  herd  left  on  the  15th  had  remained.  Finding  that  they  were 
still  too  weak  to  betmoved,  he  took  a  few  of  the  stronger  ones  and  on  the  20th  he 
overtook  the  first  party  on  the  Chilkat  River.  Joining  the  two  parts  of  the  herd 
into  one,  he  sent  back  to  the  peninsula  five  men  to  care  for  the  weak  animals  that 
had  been  left  there  and  to  try  to  move  them  slowly  to  the  top  of  the  monntain. 
The  balance  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cutting  trees,  gathering  moss  from  the 
trees  and  rocks  and  carrying  it  to  the  main  herd  on  the  Chilkat  River. 

On  the  24  th,  taking  an  Indian  guide  and  SO  of  the  men,  each  pulling  a  sled  loaded 
with  rations,  Mr.  Kjellmann  proceeded  up  the  Thleheena  Valley.  He  found  the 
snow  soft  and  deep  and  the  weather  rainy,  so  that  very  slow  progress  was  made. 

On  the  27th  he  reached  the  moss  fields  on  the  north  summit  of  the  Chilkat  or 
Thleheena  Pass,  about  50  miles  from  Haines.  The  moss  was  in  great  abundance 
and  of  the  best  quality.  The  rations  were  soon  unloaded,  the  sleds  reloaded  with 
moss,  and  a  start  was  made  to  return  to  the  herd.  When  about  10  miles  from 
the  summit  the  moss  was  unloaded  and  a  man  sent  down  the  valley  to  start  the 
herd  at  once  to  the  moss,  the  sleds  returning  to  the  summit  for  a  second  load. 
The  men  were  now  divided  into  two  gangs,  one  drawing  moss  for  the  herd  and 
the  other  pulling  the  sleds  loaded  with  the  rations  for  the  men  that  were  to  make 
the  overland  journey. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  183  reindeer  reached  the  north  snmmit  and  were  turned 
loose  in  the  moss  field  to  recover  their  strength.  Forty- three  deer  were  still  left 
in  the  Chilkat  Peninsula,  making  228  alive  at  that  date,  oat  of  526  that  were 
loaded  at  Haines. 
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The  death  roll  from  starvBtion  was  as  follows: 
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As  the  herd  would  need  to  remain  for-some  time  at  that  point,  and  tho  care  of 
the  same  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Redmeyer,  Mr.  Kjellmann,  taking  43  of  the  men, 
returned  to  Haines,  where  he  securely  stored  the  sleds,  and  on  the  15th  of  May 
embarked  for  Port  Townsend,  reaching  that  point  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
Telegraphing  to  Vancouver  Barracks  for  orders,  he  received  instructions  from 
A.s3istant  Adjutant-General  Davis  to  take  his  party  to  Fort  Townsend,  which  he 
did,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  Mr.  Reguor  Dahl. 

After  the  departure  of  the  men  on  the  8th  of  April  for  the  Chilkat  Pass,  there 
being  nothing  further  that  I  could  do  at  that  end  of  the  line,  I  took  boat  on  April 
10  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  reaching  Seattle  on  the  loth,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  23d  of  April. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Kjellmann  from  Mountain  Camp,  May  6,  Mr.  Red- 
meyer attempted  to  move  the  herd,  but  upon  going  8  miles  found  they  were  too 
weak  to  travel  any  farther,  when  he  again  went  into  camp,  which  lie  named 
"  Camp  Pleasant,"  and  where  be  remained  until  May  22.  He  then  had  1S4  rein- 
deer, which  were  all  that  had  survived  of  the  183  that  had  reached  Mountain  Camp 
May  0;  and  of  these  a  number  were  so  weak  that  they  could  not  digest  the  food, 
which  was  abundant  around  them.  This  still  further  reduced  the  number,  until 
on  September  1  there  were  144  left,  all  of  which,  except  three,  had  recovered  their 
strength  and  health  and  were  in  good  condition. 

On  May  ti  Camp  Pleasant,  53  miles  from  Haines,  was  left  for  the  north.  The 
snow  was  melting  and  was  very  soft,  so  that  they  could  only  travel  at  night  when 
there  was  a  crust.  This  necessitated  so  many  delays  that  Mr.  Redmeyer  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be  unable  to  reach  Circle  City  until  late  in 
the  fall,  and  that  the  rations  which  he  had  with  him  would  not  suffice  for  the 
whole  party  for  so  long  a  time.  He  therefore  again  divided  his  men,  sending  eight 
of  them,  in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  Panlseu,  south  to  Seattle  to  join  the  others  at  Fort 
Townsend  and  be  .sent  by  steamer  around  by  sea  to  St.  Michael.  He  retained  six 
with  himself.  Tho  overland  party  then  consisted  of  Hedley  E.  Redmeyer,  Per 
Johannessen-  Hatta,  Per  Nilsen  Siri,  Klemet  Person  Boini,  Anders  Alasken  Bahr, 
Hans  Andersen  Siri,  Emil  Kjeldberg. 

On  September  37  the  herd  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Hutchie  Valley,  at 
which  time  there  was  probably  sufficient  snow  to  enable  them  to  again  use  s:eds, 
after  which  Mr.  Redmeyer  e.xpected  to  make  more  rapid  progress  on  their  way  to 
Circle  City.  At  Circle  City  Mr.  P.  C.  Richardson,  the  contractor  for  carrying  the 
United  States  mails  up  and  down  the  Yukon  Valley,  expected  to  purchase  the  deer 
and  employ  them  for  carrying  the  mail. 

On  May  17  I  left  Washington  on  my  return  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  look  after  the 
transportation  of  the  Lapps  from  Fort  Townsend  to  the  reindeer  headquarters 
near  Unalaklik,  Alaska,  reaching  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  3. 

On  the  2Cth  of  May,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  War  advised  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  subsistence,  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  that,  under  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  would  take  charge  of  the  reindeer  recently  bought 
in  Lapland  and  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, conduct  them  to  Alaska,  and  receipt  for  transportation  and  supplies  for 
the  herders,  and  supervise  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  latter  from  the  relief 
fund  through  the  War  Department.  Accordingly,  upon  my  arrival  in  Seattle, 
my  first  attention  was  given  to  securing  transportation  for  the  Lapps  and  their 
supplies.  There  was  so  great  a  demand  for  vessels  to  carry  the  large  number  of 
miners  wishing  to  go  to  Alaska,  toother  with  the  unusual  quantities  of  freight, 
necessitated  by  the  large  emigration,  that  much  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
securing  transportation. 

However,  on  the  7th  of  June,  after  receiving  bids  as  low  as  $9.75  per  ton  for 

*-"'"*'*•  on  saUing  vessels,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Mr.  T.  F.  Townsley  by 

he  rations  for  the  Lapps  were  to  be  taken  from  Seattle  to  Unalaklik, 
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Alaska,  on  the  stemmship  Dd  Norte,  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  ton,  ship  meastitement, 
the  nansl  rate  for  the  same  on  weU-established  lines  being  frcHu  $50  to  $(iO  per 
ton.  Previons  to  signing  the  agreement  I  aaoertained  from  the  marine  insurance 
agencies  that  the  stumer  was  seaworthy.  The  steamer  was  to  have  sailed  Jane 
17,  bnt,  owing  to  varions  complications  in  which  the  Qovemment  was  not  inter- 
ested, did  not  finally  get  away  mitil  Jnne  28.  It  being  necessary  to  take  a  few  of 
the  Lapps  to  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Alasln  only  reached  by  the  Dti  Norte,  12  of 
them,  inclnding  the  8  who  had  arrived  from  Haines  Mission,  were  taken  on  board 
the  steamer  with  a  passage  rate  to  Alaska  of  $40  each. 

On  Jane  8  I  received  word  frmn  Mr.  Dahl,  in  charge  of  tlie  Lapps  at  Fort  Town- 
send,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  visiting  physician,  that  the  two  chil- 
dren of  Jolum  Oleeen  Polk,  who  were  among  those  who  had  been  sick  with  the 
measles  while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  had  developed  a  scrofnloos  affection  that 
would  very  soon  necessitate  their  bein(^  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
thereby  destroying  the  service  that  their  ptu^nts  might  otherwise  render  the  Ouv- 
emment.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  best  to  return  them  to  Lapland, 
and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  they  started  on  the  lOch  of  June  on  their 
return  trip. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  Major- 
Oeneral  Merriom,  dated  Jane  5,  1898,  Lieut.  Henry  G.  Cabell,  first  lieutenant. 
Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry,  shipped  to  me  from  Dyea,  Alaska,  per  steam- 
ship Utopia,  all  the  relief  supplies  remaining  unsold.  The  larger  portion  of  these 
supplies  was  used  by  Major-General  Merriam  in  rationing  the  Lapps  to  the  31st 
of  January,  1899,  and  the  excess  of  butter  and  bacon  from  the  relief  supplies  over 
and  above  the  amount  required  for  the  rations  was  subsequently  (July  8),  by 
direction  of  the  War  Deparknent,  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department  for  the 
use  of  the  Lapps.  The  Dalton  sleds  belonging  to  the  relief  expedition  not  be:ng 
needed,  were  not  received  by  me,  but  were  retained  by  Oeneral  Merriam. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Seattle  Hardware  Company  for  shipping  the 
remainder  of  the  Lapps  on  the  Bchoona*  Lovaae  J.  Kenney,  at  the  rate  of  $30  each 
for  second-cabin  passage,  the  Lapps  furnishing  their  own  provisions. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  Laplanders  were  loaded  on  the  schooner,  when  it  was 
found  tttat,  unknown  to  me,  the  purser  had  taken  on  board  85  miners,  which  over- 
crowded the  vessel  and  rendered  it  liable  to  seizure  by  the  United  States  authorities 
for  disregard  of  the  emigration  laws. 

Going  over  to  Port  Townsend  from  Seattle,  I  removed  from  the  vessel  30  Lapps 
with  6  children,  and  brought  them  to  Seattle,  where  I  secured  a  $30  rate  (the 
same  as  paid  on  the  Kenney)  for  them  on  the  steamship  Navarro,  leaving  87  Lapps 
and  8  children  on  board  d  the  schooner  Kenrtey,  which  sailed  on  the  evening  of 
Jnne  22  for  Alaska. 

On  the  Navarro  Dr.  C.  P.  Dolan  was  engaged  as  physician  for  the  Lapps  for 
the  trip,  at  a  cost  of  $43,  and  on  the  steamer  Del  Norte  Dr.  William  J.  Toussant 
was  employed  as  physician  for  the  Lapps  during  the  trip,  at  an  expense  of  $o.  On 
the  schooner  Loutae  J.  Kenney  medical  attentitm  was  given  the  Lapps  by  Dr.  F. 
H.  Oambell,  their  regular  physician. 

The  steamship  Navarro  reached  St.  Michael  on  July  27.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards the  same  place  was  reached  by  the  steamer  Del  Norte.  The  Lapps  on  the 
Navarro  were  transferred  to  the  Del  Norte,  and  on  July  30  were  landed  at  Una- 
laklik  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reindeer  station,  the  schooner  Louise  J. 
Kenney,  with  the  first  party  of  Lapps,  having  arrived  on  the  39th.  Arrangements 
are  in  progress  with  the  Cfnited  States  mau  contractor  for  the  Yukon  Valley  by 
which  it  is  hoped  the  larger  number  of  the  Lapps  will  be  distributed  along  the 
Yukon  Valley  as  they  shall  be  needed,  for  the  pnrpose  of  carrying  the  United 
States  maiL 

NATURALIZATION  OF  THB  LAPPS. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  the  Norwegians  and  Lapps  recently  brought 
over  from  Lapland  to  become  permanent  citizens,  the  following  persons  have 
taken  out  their  first  naturalization  papers:  Magnnsi  Ejeldsberg,  Johtm  Eira,  Wil- 
helm  Basi,  Lauritz  Stephansen,  Johan  Uilmar  Hansen,  Karl  Johan  Sacariasen, 
Ole  M.  Bapp,  Alfred  Hermansen,  Ole  Olsen  Bar,  Jeremias  Abrahamsen,  Isak 
Johannesen  Hatta,  Isak  Salamonsen  Nakkila,  Per  Andersen,  Samuel  Johannesen 
Bslto,  Nils  Persen  Sara,  Nils  Klemetsen,  Lanritas  Larsen,  Otto  M.  Leinan,  Hans 
Samuelsen,  Ole  G.  Berg,  Thoralf  Kjeldberg,  Peder  Berg,  Ole  Johansen  Stenf  jeld, 
Karl  Ove  Snhr,  Japeth  Lindeberg,  Ole  Krogh,  and  Johan  Petter  Stalogargo. 

The  Lapps  are  well  satisfied  with  their  new  home,  and  promise  to  make  a  very 
valuable  and  imp<»rtant  addition  to  the  population  of  Alaska  and  the  development 
of  its  resources. 

In  my  estimation,  next  to  the  discovery  of  gold  the  most  important  event  com- 
mercially in  the  history  of  Alaska  dnrmg  this  year  is  the  importation  of  this 
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colony  of  Lapps.  Experi<>nce  ia  rapidly  demonstratinff  that  the  only  possible 
efficient  transportation  service  in  Alaska  mast  bo  throngh  the  use  of  reindeer,  and 
this  necessitatos  the  trained  and  expert  drivers  of  reindeer  fonnd  among  the  civi- 
lized Lapps  and  Finns.  The  68  men  that  were  bronght  over  by  this  expedition 
are  all  picked  men  and  expect  to  be  permanent  settlers  of  Alaska.  They  hope 
nltimately  to  have  herds  of  their  own  and  raise  and  train  reindeer  to  sell  to  the 
transportation  companies.  Their  success  will  naturally  attract  others  of  their 
people  and  render  permanent  the  establishment  of  the  reindeer  indnstry  in  Alaska. 
In  this  connection  I  make  acknowledgments  of  the  assistance  rendered  in  the 
movement  of  the  Lapps  and  reindeer  by  Brig.  Qen.  Henry  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A., 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Colambia;  alsotoCapt.  W.  W.  Robinson,  jr., 
U.  a  A.,  at  Seattle;  Capt.  B.  Eldridge,  U.  S.  A.;  Capt.  D.  L.  Brainard,  U.  S.  A.; 
Capt.  William  E.  Abercrombie,  U.  8.  A.;  Lieat.  W.  8.  Graves,  U.  8.  A.,  and 
especially  to  my  associate,  Capt.  D.  B.  Devore,  U.  8.  A.,  who  shared  with  me  in 
the  perplexities,  difficulties,  and  hardships  encountered  in  Lapland. 

TRIP  TO  StBBBIA. 

Having  landed  the  Laplanders  with  their  rations  on  the  beach  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  village  of  Unalaklik,  the  steamer  Del  Norte  raised  anchor  and  sailed  for 
Golovin  Bay  on  the  evening  of  Ang^nst  1.  Entering  the  bay  on  the  morning  of 
the  24  abont  8  o'clock,  the  steamer  went  aground.  Here  we  remained  for  twenty- 
fonr  hours.  Taking  a  small  boat,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  village  and  Swede  mis- 
sion station,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  landing  the  supplies  for  the  mission 
and  reindeer  stations,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  that  afternoon. 

Getting  afloat  about  midday  on  the  3d,  a  start  was  made  for  the  Teller  rein- 
deer station,  which  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  station  was  vis- 
ited and  inspected  and  we  pushed  on  to  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia,  which  was 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  (Joing  ashore,  I  fotmd  that  the  station  had 
l)een  abandoned  by  the  party  in  charge  on  the  3d  of  July.  A  conference  was  had 
with  the  natives  and  notice  was  sent  to  the  owners  of  remdeer  herds  to  drive  their 
animals  to  the  coast  convenient  for  the  ship.  Then  taking  up  anchor,  we  sailed 
out  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay  around  to  the  south  side  of  South  Cape.  On  Sunday,  the 
floating  ice  coming  in  so  thickly  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain shifted  his  anchorage  inside  of  the  bay.  The  following  days  were  consumed 
in  securing  100  reindeer,  which  had  been  previously  purcnased  by  the  party  in 
charge,  and  61,  which  were  purchased  on  the  spot. 

Having  secured  all  the  deer  that  was  possible  at  the  time  and  taken  on  board 
the  furniture  from  the  station  and  placed  the  houses  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
natives,  the  ship  sailed  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  reaching  there  on  the  night  of 
the  lOtb  of  August.  The  surf  being  too  rough  for  landing  the  deer,  the  vessel  con- 
tinued on  her  course  into  Port  Clarence,  where  they  were  landed  on  the  11th  at 
Teller  reindeer  station  and  placed  in  charge  of  Frederik  Larsen,  a  Lapp  herder, 
who  was  directed  to  drive  them  across  the  country  and  turn  them  over  to  Mr.  W, 
T.  Lopp,  in  charge  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  station  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales.  These  deer  were  for  the  purpose  of  returning  in  part  those  which  had 
been  previously  borrowed  from  that  station  by  the  Government  and  sent  overland 
to  Point  Barrow,  to  be  slaughtered  for  food  for  the  whalers  that  were  imprisoned 
in  the  ice  and  out  of  proArisions.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
buildings,  being  desirous  of  spending  the  vrinter  in  the  States,  the  custody  of 
the  buildings  was  g^ven  to  Dr.  Brandon,  a  physician  and  miner,  who  intended 
wintering  at  that  place.  Mr.  Brevig  and  family  coming  on  board  of  the  steamer, 
we  sailed  on  the  night  of  the  12th  for  St.  Lawrence  Island,  reaching  there  on  the 
night  of  the  13th.  The  fog  was  so  dense,  however,  that  we  were  unable  to  find 
the  village  until  the  following  morning. 

On  the  14th  Mr.  W.  F.  Doty,  who  had  agreed  to  take  for  one  year  the  school 
previously  taught  by  Mr.  V.  O.  Gambell  (who  was  lost  at  sea  while  returning  to 
his  station  in  May) ,  together  with  his  annual  supplies,  was  landed  on  the  beach, 
and  in  the  evening  the  steamer  sailed  for  Unalaklik,  which  was  reached  on  the 
16th.  Two  days  were  S{)ent  in  unloading  supplies  and  arranging  the  affairs  of 
the  Eaton  reindeer  station.  On  the  nijjht  of  the  18th  the  Del  Norte  sailed  for  St 
Michael,  reaching  there  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  On  the  2l8t  I  was  able 
to  go  on  board  the  steamer  Roanoke l"  "^  start  for  Seattle,  reaching  there  August  30. 
Leaving  next  day  on  the  railway,  Washington  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  thus  closing  a  travel  of  31,801  miles  since  the  23d  of  December,  1897. 
Vwy  respectfully,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 
United  States  Oeneral  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska, 

The  CouHissiONEB  OF  Education. 
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OBNBRAL  STATEUBNT. 

The  year  nnder  consideration,  it  is  generally  conceded,  has  been  a  prosperous 
one  for  the  nniversities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  although  the  latter  part  of 
the  school  year  was  attended  with  considerable  excitement  and  a  loss  of  students 
caused  by  the  war  with  Spbin,  The  reports  of  the  presidents  of  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions show  that  quite  a  number  of  students  left  college  before  the  close  of  the 
year  to  render  service  in  their  country's  behalf.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  higher  institutions  as  a  class,  it  is  necessary  to  record  the  sus- 
pension of  the  following  institutions  for  women:  Synodical  Female  College,  Flor- 
ence, Ala.;  Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary,  Lexing^n,  Mo.;  Evelyn  College, 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchester,  Tenn.;  and  Staunton  Female 
Seminary,  Staunton,  Va.  Pierre  University,  East  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  has  been 
moved  to  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  and  its  name  changed  to  Huron  College.  Three  other 
institutions,  formerly  doing  college  work  are  now  classed  as  secondary  schools. 

NBW  HOME  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVKBSITY, 

One  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  year  was  the  removal  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity from  its  former  home  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City  to  its  new  home.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  1897,  the  university  formally  began  its  work  of  education  in 
the  new  buildings  which  had  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  it  since  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site  on  Momingside  Heights  in  March,  1892.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  cost  of  the  material  equipment  of  a  modem  institution  for  higher  edu- 
cation the  following  statement  concerning  the  cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  of  Columbia  University  on  Momingside  Heights  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  President  Low,  made  to  the  trustees  on  October  3,  1898: 

Costofland $3,000,000.00 

Legal  expenses 8,637.95 

$2,003,637.95 

Library: 

Construction 1,100.543.09 

Equipment...  97,087.88 

1,197,579.47 

Schermerhom  Hall: 

Construction 457,658.17 

Equipment '. 35,780.85 

493,444.53 

Payerweather  Hall: 

Construction 374,113.67 

Equipment... 14,645.43 

388,759.10 

Havemeyer  Hall: 

Construction 516,488.63 

Equipment 53,474.86 

569,963.48 

1797 
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EDgineeinng  bailding: 

Construction $284,075.50 

Equipment. 20,325.47 

§304,400.97 

University  bailding: 

Construction 842,887.85 

Equipment  of  power  house  and  connections 115, 578. 53 

Equipment  of  gymnasium 39, 399. 24 

997,865.61 

Vaults: 

East 30,382.79 

West 37,310.40 

67, 699. 19 

CUl  buildings— repairs  and  equipment: 

WestbuUding 10,252.67 

College  Hall 5,113.34 

15,366.01 

Insurance 3,754.40 

Outside  street  work 133,867.81 

Improvement  of  grounds  and  incidentals 403, 373. 75 

Total 6,479,212.26 

Even  with  this  large  expenditure  of  funds  the  university  still  needs  dormi- 
tories, a  chapel,  a  building  for  the  college,  a  dining  hall,  an  academic  theater, 
and  a  baUding  that  shall  be  the  headquarters  of  the  social  life  of  the  students. 

COLLEQE   DORMITORIES. 

While  the  larger  number  of  institutions  for  higher  education  provide  homes  for 
their  students,  there  are  still  a  few  of  the  universities  that  have  not  yet  met  this 
need.  In  these  cases  the  students  are  compelled  to  seek  rooms  among  the  private 
homes  or  boarding  houses  of  the  cities  in  which  such  institutions  are  located.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  institutions  which  has  but  recently  pro- 
vided these  facilities.  The  dormitory  system,  opened  in  1896  and  costing  nearly 
$100,000,  provides  accommodations  for  nearly  400  students,  and  in  1897-98  all  of  the 
rooms  were  occupied.  Concerning  the  advantages  of  the  dormitory  system,  the 
provost,  in  his  last  report,  says: 

The  transformation  which  your  board  has  made  daring  the  past  four  years  has 
brought  about  an  entirely  new  life,  hitherto  unknown  at  the  university.  For  the 
first  time  there  is  a  community  of  student  life  which  has  not  become  selfish  or  per- 
sonal, and  which,  I  believe,  runs  no  risk  of  becoming  either;  indeed,  that  life  is  a 
robust  one,  and  will  more  and  more  make  itself  felt.  This  identification  of  the 
student  body  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  they  are  more  and 
more  proud,  is  becoming  contagrious.  It  is  observable  in  every  throb  of  the  great 
heart  of  the  whole  university.  That  it  is  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  Houston 
Hall,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  dormitories,  with  their  individual  "home" 
system  and  self-government,  is  evident  to  us  all. 

The  provost  pleads  for  the  means  of  extending  the  dormitory  system. 

Columbia  University, on  moving  into  its  magnificent  new  home,  still  finds  itself 
without  the  means  of  offering  homes  to  its  students.  President  Low  in  his  last 
report  says: 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  trustees  must  determine  their  policy  in  regard  to 
dormitories  upon  the  new  site.  The  demand  for  them,  as  the  sentiment  reaches 
me,  is  almost  universal,  both  among  young  and  old.  Some  want  them  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  call  college  life;  others  for  the  sake  of  securing  that  effect  in  educa- 
tion that  is  born  of  the  community  of  scholars.  *  •  *  The  wants  of  the  student 
are  few  and  simple.  He  is  well  content  with  asmall  room  if  it  be  clean.  Neither 
does  he  need  costly  finish  nor  Inzuriousness  of  furniture  in  any  bailding  which  he 
is  to  occupy.  What  he  does  want  is  convenience  to  the  university,  a  clean  and 
well-kept  room,  plain  but  good  food,  and  surroundinjjs  that  lend  themselves  to 
itudy. 
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President  Schnrman,  of  Cornell  Uuirersity,  emphasizes  the  need  of  dormitories 
by  that  institution.    In  his  report  for  1S97-98  be  says: 

NoproTlsionismadebyCornell  University  for  thesocial  life  of  the  men  stndents. 
The  women  have  a  beantifnl  home  in  Sage  College.  Bat  for  the  men  there  is 
nothing.  In  the  absence  of  balls  of  residence  for  stndents  Qreek  letter  fraterni- 
ties have  sprang  np;  bnt.  cordially  as  these  are  to  be  welcomed,  they  can  not  take 
the  place  of  university  halls,  for  they  rest  on  an  entirely  different,  and  indeed 
antagonistic,  principle.  A  residential  ball  is  open  to  every  student:  a  fraternity 
house  is  closed  to  aH  except  the  few  who  are  invited  to  become  members.  The 
one  is  democratic,  the  other  selective.  Hence,  if  one  looks  deep  enough,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  more  fully  developed  the  system  of  Greek  letter  frateruities 
at  a  university,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  residential  halls.  And  if,  in  addition  to 
such  halls,  there  were  a  dining  hall  in  which  the  men  from  the  fraternity  houses 
and  men  from  the  public  balls  took  their  meals  together,  the  arrangement  would 
make  for  democracy  and  fraternity  and  tend  to  eliminate  cliquisbness  and  social 
sectarianism.  If,  furthermore,  there  were  a  club  or  common  room  conti^aoas  to 
the  dining  hall,  to  which  students  might  resort  after  meals,  and  in  which  they 
might  associate  during  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  enjoying  together  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  intercourse,  the  plan  would  be  a  well-nigh  ideal  one.  And  how  much 
education  and  culture — social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  political— the  students 
would  derive  from  one  another,  created,  as  it  were,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  their  coming  together!  This  inexhaustible  potency  is  at  present  entirely  lost 
at  Cornell  University,  though  it  is  of  the  highest  value  in  the  education  of  young 
men. 

The  president  states  that  while  the  university  has  many  other  needs,  he  desires 
at  this  time  "  to  accentuate  the  importance,  for  the  spirit  of  the  university  as  well 
as  for  the  life  and  cnlture  of  its  students,  of  a  great  system  of  halls  of  residence, 
with  the  conjoined  features  of  a  dining  ball  and  clubhouse."  The  alumni  have 
already  taken  steps  to  raise  $150,000  for  an  alumni  hall  to  be  used  as  a  clubhouse. 

CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS. 

West  Virginia  University,  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ,  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has  abolished  the  three  months'  vacation  in 
summer.  The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each, 
with  recesses  of  one  week  between  quarters. 

NEW  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  California  have  established 
colleges  of  commerce,  whose  org;anization  and  courses  of  study  are  described  else- 
where in  this  report. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering  was  authorized  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  University,  in  June,  1S90,  and  was  organized  in 
February,  1898.  The  courses  in  this  school  will  have  special  relation  to  the  design, 
the  construction,  the  operation,  and  the  test  trials  of  locomotives  and  other  kinds 
of  machinery  employed  in  railroad  operation. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  at  Cornell  University,  established  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  approved  March  26,  1898,  was 
opened  for  instruction  in  September,  1898.  The  legislative  act  provides  for  the 
purchase  and  use  of  30,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Adirondack  forests  as  a  demonstra- 
tion area,  and  that  the  College  of  Forestry  "shall  conduct  upon  said  land  such 
experiments  in  forestry  as  it  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  the  advancement  of  scientific  forestry,  and  may  plant,  raise,  cut,  and 
sell  timber  at  such  times,  of  such  species  and  quantities  and  in  such  manner,  as  it 
may  deem  best  with  a  view  to  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge  concerning  the 
scientific  management  and  use  of  forests,  their  regulation  and  administration, 
the  production,  harvesting,  and  reproduction  of  wood  crops  and  earning  a  revenue 
therefrom."  The  college  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  director  and  professor  of  forestry,  and  of  Fillbert  Roth,  B.  S.,  of  the  same 
division,  as  assistant  professor  of  forestry  and  forest  manager.    There  have  bee 
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arranged  a  fall  foar-year  coarse  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of 
Forestry,  a  one- year  special  course,  and  a  one-term  synoptical  coarse.  The  four- 
year  coarse  is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession and  to  prepare  men  to  manage  and  administer  forest  estates  for  private 
owners,  or  for  the  State  or  National  Government,  and  also  to  teach  the  profession 
in  the  colleges  which  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to  establish  chairs  of  forestry 
science  and  practice.  This  course  comprises  in  its  first  two  years  the  basal  or  pre- 
paratory studies  of  mathematics,  natural  science,  engineering,  political  economy, 
etc. ,  its  last  two  years  being  devoted  to  the  purely  professional  subjects.  The  one- 
year  special  course  is  planned" for  farmers,  lumbermen,  and  others  not  desiring  a 
general  scientific  training,  but  wishing  to  acquire  such  technical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  forestry  as  will  enable  them  to  manage  more  intelligently  and 
economically  their  own  woodlands.  Finally,  the  one-term  synoptical  course  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  of  political  economy  and  others  wishing  to  make 
a  brief  survey  of  the  subject  of  forestry  as  a  matter  of  general  education.' 

The  School  of  Library  Science,  which  had  been  conducted  at  Armoar  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago,  III.,  since  September,  1893,  was  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  September,  1897,  and  offers  a  four  years'  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Stnence.  Two  years  of  the  course 
are  devoted  to  general  university  studies,  and  the  last  two  years  to  technical 
library  work. 

RATIO  OF  STUDENTS  TO  POPULATION,  1872-1898. 

The  following  tabular  statement,  griving  the  nnmber  of  students  in  higher  educa- 
tion to  each  1,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  from  1873  to  1898,  shows  a 
very  substantial  -  increase  for  each  class  of  studenta  represented.  As  would 
naturally  be  expected,  by  far  the  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the  column  devoted 
to  graduate  students,  the  ratio  having  increased  from  5  students  in  1872  to  74  in 
1898.  The  first  column  of  students  includes  all  undergraduate,  collegiate,  and 
technical  students  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  in  col- 
leges for  women.  Division  A,  and  in  schools  of  technology: 

Number  of  Htudenis  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000,000  persons  from  1873  to 
1897-98  {based  on  the  number  of  students  in  tlie  colleges  of  the  United  States). 


Year. 

Under 
gradu- 
ate col 
lesiate 
and  tech 
nical  stn 
dents. 

Gradu- 
ate stu- 
dents. 

Law  stu- 
dents. 

Medical 
students. 

Theolog- 
ical stu- 
dents. 

TotaL 

1872 

873 

739 

749 

736 

706 

701 

781 

775 

770 

755 

Wl 

741 

742 

687 

69U 

688 

729 

850 

901 

980 

1,087 

1,087 

1.128 

1.1.58 

1,142 

1,193 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 

9 

10 

8 

9 

10 

14 

15 

16 

21 

22 

22 

27 

83 

89 

43 

51 

58 

62 

69 

74 

49 

62 

61 

61 

59 

61 

64 

62 

62 

63 

67 

49 

49 

63 

64 

61 

64 

72 

82 

94 

106 

107 

130 

139 

146 

163 

142 
176 
182 
196 
194 
209 
210 
231 
233 
242 
237 
230 
197 
221 
208 
231 
245 
266 
284 
284 
298 
820 
331 
846 
342 
328 

83 

93 

102 

120 

95 

86 

91 

97 

106 

93 

92 

96 

103 

110 

107 

109 

114 

113 

115 

115 

118 

113 

116 

114 

115 

.     117 

852 
1,006 

1873         

1874  

1875    

1,121 
1,063 
1,065 
1,155 
1,175 
1  183 

1876 

1877 

1878  

1879 

1880 

1881 

lUez 

1,127 
1  180 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1  106 

1885-86 

i!oe7 

1.080 
1  111 

1886-H?  

1887-88 

1888-89 

J  174 

1889-90  

1,327 
1,415 
1,512 
1,601 
1,678 
1,768 
1,819 
1,8U 
1,875 

1890-91  

1891-9!2 

1892^93 

1893-94 

1894-96 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

•  Report  of  President  of  Cornell  University  for  1897-98. 
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Sttidents. — The  total  number  of  stndents  reported  in  collegiate',  graduate,  and 
professional  departments  of  institntions  for  higher  education  and  in  professional 
schools  for  the  year  1897-98  is  144,477,  of  which  number  43,419  were  enrolled  as 
professional  students  pursuing  studies  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  leaving 
101,058  students  reported  as  pursuing  studies  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  technology. 
In  this  number  are  5,514  graduate  students,  not  including  graduate  students  in 
professional  departments,  who  remained  at  th^  various  institutions  for  advanced 
study  and  research,  an  increase  of  almost  600  students  over  the  number  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  resident  graduate  students  at  certain  institu- 
tions during  the  year  was  as  follows: 


Institations. 


Students 
in  grad- 
uate 
depart- 
ments. 


University  of  California 

Loland  Stanford  Junior  University 

University  of  Colorado 

Yale  University 

Catliolic  University  of  America 

Columbian  University 

Georgetown  University 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Chicago 

Northwestern  University 

Indiana  University 

State  University  of  Iowa ,.. 

University  of  Kansas 

Tulaue  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

Clarlc  University 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University , 

University  of  Nebraska 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  University 

Columbia  University - 

New  York  University 

St.  Xavior  College  (Ohio) 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Western  Reserve  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio  Weslevan  University 

Central  Higli  School  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Brown  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Radcliffe  College 

Wellesley  College 

Barnard  College 

Bryn  MawrCoilege 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Hecbanical  College 

Purdue  University 

Kansas  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 


165 

106 
21 

2W 
fiS 
68 
41 
31 

875 
32 
73 
49 
42 

ra 

215 

112 

UTi 

44 

71 

184 

23 

67 

140 

123 

163 

249 

122 

42 

39 

26 

29 

22 

82 

154 

53 

37 

20 

106 

61 

32 

61 

47 

23 

42 

52 

70 


Gradu- 
ates in 
profes- 
sional 
depart- 
ments. 


a  Includes  18  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
b  Includes  59  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
c  Includes  13  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments, 
d Includes  2  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments, 
e  Includes  55  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
/Includes  44  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 


84 


180 
84 
33 
58 
74 
238 
188 
11 
61 


168 
201 
758 


162 
12 


21 


32 
520 
168 


381 


Total 
number 
of  grad- 
uate 
students. 


249 

106 

21 

a438 

136 

101 

99 

105 

1,113 

220 

84 

110 

42 

73 

383 

813 

61,089 

44 

c246 

196 

d2S 

67 

161 

123 

e250 

/813 

290 

43 

84 

74 

29 


535 
53 
86 
65 

106 
61 
82 
61 
47 


70 
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The  continued  increase  in  the  nomber  of  gradn&te  students  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  in  the  system  of  higher  education.  An  examination  of  the 
catalogues  of  the  various  universities  and  college  shows  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  professors  and  instructors  obtain  leaves  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing advanced  studies  and  thus  become  better  qualified  for  their  teaching  duties. 
That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  obtain  advanced  degrees  enter 
the  teaching  profession  is  shown  by  the  occupations  of  persons  who  have  received 
their  degrees  from  the  institutions  which  furnish  such  data. 

During  the  year  1898  there  was  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Oradnate  School  of 
Harvard  University  from  1873  to  1898,  containing  the  names,  addresses,  and  occu- 
pations of  1 ,011  different  persons  who  have  received  degrees  from  the  school.  The 
information  contained  therein  has  been  carefully  summarized  in  the  report  of  the 
dean  of  the  Oradnate  School  to  the  irresident  of  Harvard  University  for  the  year 
1897-98,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Recipient*  of  higher  nonprofessional  degrees  from  Harvard  University  {on  exami- 
nation), 1S7S-18'J8. 


Doctore  of  phi- 
losopby. 

Doctors  of  sci- 
ence. 

Masters  of  arts. 

Masters  of  sci- 
euce. 

Year. 

i 

1 

1 

jl 

1 

1 

a 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

! 

1 

> 

3 

J8T0 

al 

1 

isr.j     

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1874 

8 
13 

7 

9 
13 

9 

'1 
7 
12 
15 
13 
17 
18 
32 
23 
31 
45 
78 
70 
93 
84 
98 
113 
102 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

3 

1 
2 

I 

....„ 

2 
2 

1 
2 

4 
1 
1 

7 

U 

5 

8 

11 

9 

14 

7 

7 

10 

12 

11 

15 

17 

32 

23 

28 

43 

76 

69 

91 

8!) 

97 

111 

102 

.'..'.'..CV.V. 

187.'> 

» 

f> 
4 

4 
2 
R 
2 

"t 
1 

...... 

1 

3 
3 
3 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1876 

■l 

1877 

1 

1878 

3 
1 

3 
1 

1 ' 

1879 

1 

18M 

1 

1881 

1 

1 

» 

1 
1 

1882 



1 

1883 

■yi  ■  i 

6          1 

\\ 

23 
20 

18!M 

1 

1 

1885    

1886 

2 
1 

2 

1 

18H7 

1 

7 

4 

8 

7 

5 

12 

IS 

18 

18 

25 

28 

...... 

1888 

I8W) 

S 

2 

1890 

1S»1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

...... 

1 
....„ 

2 
2 

1892 

189:) 

18M 

1895 

l«9rt 

18W .- 

1 

' 

1898 

"     

g 

'    ' 

Totalfr 

IW 

11 

179 

22 

1 

a 

930 

33 

897 

5 

o  Voted  in  1894. 


6  One  hnndrod  and  thlrty-glx  names  duplicated. 
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Doctor*  of  philosophy  and  science  classified  according  to  the  subjects  in  tehich  the 
degrees  have  been  conferred,  1S73-1898. 


Ph.  D. 

8.D. 

Total. 

Phflolosrr     

60 

84 

Classical 33 

Qermauic.  6tc  ...... . 7 



English             17 



Comparative 1 

Semitic                       6 

18 
23 
10 
8 
9 
U 
38 
2 

190 

18 

History 

22 

Political  science 

10 

2 
3 
6 
12 

10 

12 

Chemistry.                       ...... 

19 

Natural  history  ..  .. 

SO 

2 

Total                                  

22 

212 

Of  the  313  men  who  received  the  doctorate  171  are  or  have  been  teachers,  chiefly 
in  colleges.  Sixteen  are  classified  as  scientists;  6  are  clergymen,  bat  5  of  them  are 
or  have  been  also  professors  in  colleges  or  theological  seminaries;  6  are  lawyers  or 
are  in  pnblic  life,  and  7  are  still  continuing  their  stndies,  as  a  rule,  in  Europe. 

Of  the  A.  M.'s  who  are  not  also  Ph.  D.'s  it  is  found  that  73  are  lawyers,  13  phy- 
sicians,' 61  clergymen,  13  journalists  or  authors,  7  librarians,  19  scientists,  28  in 
business,  and  316  teachers. 

The  catalogue  shows — not  counting  private  tutors,  assistants  in  college  work, 
and  a  few  doubtful  cases— 331  teachers  in  colleges  (311  professors  and  130  instruct- 
ors) and  103  teachers  in  secondary  schools.       ^ 

The  catalogue  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  1897-98  contains  the  names  of  439 
persons  who  have  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  Of  this  number  383,  or  about  87  per 
cent,  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  4  are  still  pursuing  their  studies. 

The  reports  for  1897  and  1898  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University,  contain  the  names  of  51  recipients  of  higher 
degrees  who  are  engaged  in  teaching.  This  list  is  very  incomplete  and  does  not 
include  any  of  the  graduates  from  the  other  graduate  schools.  In  the  report  for 
1807  Dr.  Butler  states  that  a  majority  of  the  candidates  for  higher  degrees  under 
the  faculty  of  philosophy  look  forward  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Residence  of  college  students. — Tables  3  to  11  show  the  number  of  students  from 
the  several  States  attending  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  States  and 
geographical  divisions  in  which  they  attend  college.  From  these  tables  it  may  be 
seen  that  of  the  90,488  students  included  in  this  investigation,  33  are  from  Cuba, 
17  from  Hawaii,  5  from  Porto  Rico,  and  731  from  other  foreign  countries.  In 
Table  4  are  given  the  number  and  proportion  of  students  attending  college  in  the 
States  and  geographical  divisions  in  which  they  reside.  This  table  shows  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  California  students  attend  the  colleges  of  their  own  State  than 
do  the  students  from  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  the  North  Atlantic 
division  leads  all  other  divisions  in  holding  the  students  from  their  respective  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Table  5  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  students 
attending  the  colleges  of  the  several  States  who  are  drawn  from  the  localities  in 
which  such  colleges  are  situated. 

Degrees. — The  number  of  degrees,  excluding  degrees  in  law,  medicine,  theology, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine  conferred  in  1897-98  may  be  found 
in  Tables  20, 21,  33, 28,  33,  39,  and  40  of  this  chapter.  There  were  conferred  13,150 
bachelor  degrees,  of  which  number  8,236  were  received  by  men  and  3,894  by  women. 
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Of  the  total  number,  6,557  were  A.  B.  degrees.  The  Ph.  D.  degree,  on  examinap 
tion,  was  conferred  on  267  men  and  87  women.  The  namber  of  honorary  degrees 
reported  as  having  been  conferred  during  the  year  is  633,  being  159  Iras  than  the 
number  for  the  preceding  year.  The  protests  against  the  practice  of  conferring 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  as  an  honorary  degree  seem  to  be  having  some  effect,  as  the 
number  of  such  degrees  reported  in  1897-98  is  but  15,  which  is  50  per  cent  less 
than  the  number  granted  in  1896-97. 

Property.— The  total  amonnt  of  money  invested  in  tiniversities,  coUeg^es,  and 
schools  of  technology,  as  reported  by  the  institutions,  is  $311,842,428,  which  is 
about  $16,000,000  more  than  the  amount  reported  In  1896-97.  The  endowment 
fnnds  amount  to  $133,576,907,  and  the  remainder  represents  the  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  machinery,  apparatus,  and  libraries  used  for  instruction  and  research. 

Income.— The  total  income  of  these  institutions  is  reported  as  $35,963,242.  Of 
this  amount,  $9,738,718  was  derived  from  tuition  fees,  $6,414,363  from  endowment 
funds,  $6,498,338  was  appropriated  by  the  General  Government  and  the  various 
States  and  municipalities,  and  the  remainder  was  received  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  The  receipts  from  endowment  funds  amonnt  to  an  income  of  4.8  per 
cent  on  the  amount  invested. 

Benefactions. — The  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  reported  as  having  been 
received  during  the  year  is  $8,204,281. 

The  summarized  and  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  institutions  for  higher 
education  are  given  in  the  following  pages: 
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Table  1. — Whole  number  of  students  receiving  higher  edtusatton  (including  students 
in  undergraduate  and  graduate  departments  of  universities  and  colleges,  colleges 
for  women,  schools  of  technology,  and  in  professional  schools  and  departments). 


State  or  Territory. 

Universities 

and  colleges 

for  men  and 

for  both 

sexes. 

in 

11 

Schools  of 
technology. 

Professional 
schools  and 

departments 
(law,medl- 

cine.and  the- 
ology). 

Total  nnmber 

of  stndcnts  in 

higher  ednca- 

tion. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

United  States 

58,407 

17,78* 

4,416 

10,670 

8,611 

"2.532 
1.611 

896 

2,765 

807 

1,289 

41,677 

1,742 

108,695 

35,782 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
Soath  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

21.  T4: 
6.537 
6,476 

20,001 
8,616 

2,505 
818 
2,389 
9,990 
2,054 

8,879 

472 

...... 

22 

902 

4,396 

8,800 

1,428 

44 

174 
12 
49 

689 
365 

18,507 
5,609 
5,009 

16,230 
1,322 

542 
90 
52 
911 
147 

87.786 
13,757 
12,381 
39,026 
6,745 

8,008 
6,788 
6,290 
13,070 
2,632 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

850 
561 
362 

4,079 
634 

2,332 

&,m 

1,327 
5,862 

105 

1,054 

625 

1.147 

368 

1,353 

736 

980 

169 

1,808 

1,781 

703 

419 

678 

1,238 

431 

20 

16 

8,453 

1,885 

3,811 

1,684 

1,688 

1,778 

1,578 

1,752 

83 

142 

957 

1,220 

34 
97 

268 

189 

0 

99 

417 

178 

95 

663 

0 

864 

5 
105 
139 
58 
119 
141 
63 
80 
108 

321 
79b 
172 

34 

250 

630 

264 

7 

18 

1,792 
779 

2,05T 
901 
547 
814 
942 
729 
44 
89 
620 
685 

49 
24 
213 

32 

246 

120 

238 

2.473 

7 

0 

0 

148 

1,096 
751 
600 

8,046 
735 

2,924 
12,002 

2,204 

9,428 

105 
3,319 
2,087 
2,531 

604 
1,938 
1,235 
1,789 

169 

2,857 

8,704 

1,257 

687 

1,006 

2,088 

595 

71 

10 

6,073 
8,502 
8,798 
8,854 
2,258 
2,847 
8,235 
4,622 
118 
386 
1,356 
1,976 

47 

37 

831 

58 

42 

150 

106 

56 

454 

589 

8,267 

228 

New  Hampshire 

67 

14 

u 

99 

Massacbnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

2,467 

•      140 

i,4»4 

101 

84 

395 

891 

72 
50 
24 
0 
14 

8,2(4 
228 

508 
6,870 

486 
8,566 

9 
214 

0 
164 

128 

New  York      

1,090 
"322" 

162 
2 

666 

2,129 
16 

Pennsylvania ... 

1,916 
5 

Bonth  AtlanticDivision: 
Delaware ........ 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia 

239 

324 

262 

0 

2,033 
1,412 
830 
236 
292 
164 
642 

60 
24 
0 
2 
0 
1 
3 

728 
163 

Virginia 

233 

1,0C8 

2 

775 

997 

1,295 

554 

0 

1,294 
123 

WestVirKinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor&ria 

293 
835 
167 

12 
0 
0 

928 
1,061 
1,378 

108 

Sonth  Central  Di  vision : 
Kontnclcv   . 

--■-"• 

800 
959 
670 
930 

85 
296 

60 

1,655 
1,923 
262 
62 
418 
636 
164 

14 
22 
8 
0 
2 
10 
1 

1,135 

i,m 

865 

2H2 
216 

20 
9 

SfississiDDl 

9:3 

337 

Texas    .--  .......... 

837 

0 

836 

325 

61 

20 

27 

Indian  Territory  ... 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

18 

827 

240 
739 
143 
443 

0 

97 

1 

83 

2,380 
878 
4,844 
1,727 
571 
1,069 
1,192 
2,870 

114 
44 
886 
127 
3 
81 
86 
63 

2,233 

920 

Illinois 

43 

231 

"■"26' 
10 

2,718 

Michigan 

IIU 

Wisconsin  ....... 

576 

855 

Iowa          .  ......... 

466 

100 

1,128 

774 

1,566 

North  Dakota 

36 
244 

2U 
123 

64 

212 

Nebrasica    

8»9 
800 

22 
36 

642 

60 

456 
13 

285 
6 

1,045 

Western  Divialon: 

54 

24 

837 
58 

00 

28 

825 

29 

302 

New  Mexico 

28 

42 

52 

108 

56 

843 

246 

2,429 

16 
57 
69 
31 
142 
185 
1,278 

16 

Utah 

104 

64 

121 

Nevada 

59 

Idaho 

31 

Washington 

iii 

184 

66 
162 

'■"169 

838 

...... 

99 

198 

Oregon 

35U 

Caluomia 

22 

44 

1,443 
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Table  2. — JVwnber  of  utidergraduate  and  graduate  student*  in  public  univerti- 
ties,  colleges,  and  achoola  of  technology. 


state  or  Territory. 


United  States 

N.Atlantic  Division 
S.  Atlantic  Division 
8.  Cen  tral  Di vi«ion  . 
N.  Central  l>ivision 
Western  DiviBion  .. 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampsliire 

Vermont 

Uasiiachnaetts . . 

Rliode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
S.  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

Delaware 

Mnryland 

Dist.  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  .. 

Nortli  Carolina  . 

South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

3.  Central  Division: 

Kontncky 

Tennes!we 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklaboma 

N. Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri    

North  DakoU... 

South  Dakota. . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUtomia 


81.805  6,41.5 


Collegiate  depart- 
ments. 


Qraduate  departments. 


Resident. 


28,230 


1.093 


4.C93 

213 

«,;«» 

2« 

2,304 

531 

0.297 

.l.iMS 

2,2S« 

1,445 

an 

10 

«> 

14 

S45 

51 

1,106 

09 

16 

4« 

«4 

24 

1,110 

0 

I«l 

14 

1,420 

12 

102 

5 

»H» 

0 

70 

3!t 

7»7 

0 

£» 

SI 

«« 

14 

507 

17 

510 

14 

105 

80 

190 

.18 

IIW 

50 

4;» 

:« 

380 

leo 

1.T.S 

0 

«i.( 

12U 

154 

83 

70 

27 

l,fl(M 

413 

1,2K1 

371! 

634 

I.IB 

1,4«7 

e4s 

MM 

Jtfi 

1,014 

577 

rni 

278 

4X> 

UK 

m 

52 

27a 

1.VI 

.W) 

■Md 

KiU 

485 

38 

40 

3» 

23 

4.^ 

171 

57 

28 

42 

IB 

Vti 

117 

l(k) 

58 

5;i 

»1 

239 

147 

214 

Wi 

800 

ffU 

4.0Si 
.S.-ISS 
2.T.T5 
13,366 
3.731 


317 
79 

29S 
l,2<i5 

144 

1(18 
1,110 

175 
1,4U 

107 

3W 

lai 

797 

&->! 
5S1 
534 
185 

2« 

473 
649 
158 
742 
217 
97 

1,417 

1.B37 

ee« 

2.055 

i.3sa 

1.581 

1,  u; 

541 
132 
425 
975 
1,333 

78 

55 

625 

85 

58 

289 

16:1 

84 

388 

42'.1 

1,493 


131 
126 
68 

141 


7 
S 
1 

82 
6 
0 
0 
0 

34 

3 
3 
3 
60 
6 
27 
13 
8 
4 

6 
13 
27 
4 
4 
14 
1 
1 

41 

80 

30 

53 

78 

133 

38 

19 

4 

« 

87 

68 

0 
4 

21 
1 
0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 

95 


415 


6 

10 

12 

290 

97 


1,508 


137 
135 


918 
238 


< 
14 
27 
4 
4 
21 
3 
1 

75 
115 

31 

70 
100 
184 

5t 

23 
4 

16 
140 

94 

0 

6 

29 

1 

0 

7 

4 

3 

5 

18 

183 


Nonresident. 


183 


48 


1 
o 


230 


23,080 


2 
25 

18 
100 
25 


Total  number  of 

undergraduate 

and  graduate 

students. 


■3 


6,878  '29,938 


4.826 
3.474 
2.286 
10.018 
2,446 


248     5,074 

Kit     3,713 

647     2,833 

|4,2V6  14. 3U 

1,518  I  3.IA4 


314 

67 

247 

1,279 

101 

84 

1,UU 

161 

1,463 

105 
344 
73 
8fl« 
274 
085 
620 
618 
109 

195 

2I>4 
485 
407 
102 
627 
155 
71 

1.055 
l,a-iO 

004 
1,461 

1,08;) 
1,  va 

938 
438 
87 
284 
(m3 
901 

38 
39 

tm 

58 
42 
155 
108 
56 
2l3 
253 
870 


10 
14 

51 
72 
SO 
S4 
0 
14 
13 

6 

0 
35 

0 
70 
17 
17 
14 
61 

6» 

61 
35 

164 
0 

136 
66 
27 

4!>1 
411 

170 
673 
368 
623 
310 
100 
53 
183 
440 
523 

40 
24 
180 
28 
16 
121 
59 
31 
149 
193 
705 


324 
81 

238 

i,;ai 

131 

108 

1,110 

1:5 

1,476 

110 
314 

108 
866 

au 

(l'^2 
5:!7 
533 
190 

26t 
205 

500 
571 
102 
703 
230 


l,.'i06 

1,767 

774 

2,134 

1,457 

1,775 

1,3:)8 

504 

139 

447 

1,119 

1,424 

78 
« 

Rsa 

86 
.58 
276 
167 
87 
391 
447 
1,675 
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TA.BLE  3. — Proportion  of  population  to  college  students  (based  on  the  nuviber  of 
students  from  the  several  States  in  tlte  colleges  of  the  United  States). 


1896-97. 

1897-98. 

State  or  Territory. 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 
from  tbe 
several 
States 
attend 
Ing  col- 
lege. 

Estimated 
population 

70,606,321 

Nnmber 
of  people 
to  each 
college 
stadeut. 

831 

Number 
of  stu- 
dents 
from  the 
several 
States 
attend 
ing  col 
lege. 

Estimated 

population 

(1897). 

Nnmber 
of  pi-ople 
to  each 
college 
student. 

Untied  States 

84,956 

80,679 

71.374.112 

790 

North  Atlantic  Division 

28.472 
9.064 
10,232 

32,681 
6.0011 

I9.520.4ai 
9.««7,00O 
12,747.200 
2t,827.541 
3.8.13,18(1 

737 
1,009 
1,210 

7(S2 
580 

n.O.Vi 

9.451 

10.382 

34,8<»l 

7,000 

lO.mT.HI!) 
9,732,K';2 
12. 844.  (am 
24,«B..'H)<I 
3,9I5.:J60 

714 

l.ftKI 

South  Central  Division 

1,2:17 

710 

Western  DlTision... 

5"i2 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

1,277 

569 

640 

6,416 

777 

1.399 

7,873 

1.641 

6,874 

205 
1.257 

497 
1,U41 

'Mi 
1.838 
1,251 
1.444 

309 

1,537 

1.900 

1.207 

1,071 

1,200 

2,251 

820 

101 

65 

6,764 
2,831 
5,669 
2,829 
1.034 
2.412 
3,618 
2,771 
217 
606 
1.488 
2,422 

166 
112 
784 
88 
68 
327 
156 
128 
701 
741 
3,347 

655. 000 
a  589. 000 

SrtJ.BOO 
2,.'>47.0O(l 

383,400 

817.900 
6,722.000 
1,7111.000 
6,947,000 

6173,200 
1,159.0U) 

2rj.«oo 

1.697.000 
849.300 
1,763.000 
1.250,000 
2,015,000 
480,900 

1,993.000 

cl. 857.000 

1,709.000 

cl,431  000 

1.231,000 

2,979.(00 

1,270,000 

274.200 

513 
084 
515 
4T1 

500 

5ai 

851 
1,(M6 

865 

8|.''> 

922 

K>1 

1.034 

1,611 

939 

1,0(H 

1.39.-) 

1,303 

1,207 

1.4l!l 

1,028 
l.:K3 
1.534 
2,7li 

1,275 

613 

690 

6,78.> 

759 

1.467 

8,209 

1.790 

7,368 

212 
I,2t3 

i.8a> 

621 
1.826 
1.317 
1.484 

384 

1.691 

1,941 

1.235 

894 

1.107 

2,446 

848 

134 

66 

5.895 
8.434 
5.802 
2.821 
2,229 
2.585 
8.741 
2.890 
288 
715 
1.657 
2,880 

193 

60 

904 

113 

77 

285 

153 

176 

722 

87-> 

3,501 

657,300 
898. 7(») 
SSI.IMJO 

•i,«n.m\ 
;»").  7(10 

8K),  100 
6.851,000 
1.768.000 
6.070,000 

6  in.  200 

1.179.000 

277.782 

1.704.  (Ml 

d849.3UI 

d  1.763,000 

1.274.000 

d  2. 015,000 

497.600 

dl. 993, 000 
dl  877, ««) 

1.741.000 
cl. 4.31. 000 

1.253.000 
d2,97».000 

1.290.000 
280,600 

513 

Now  HAmpHhlr4> 

ajO 

48:1 

Massachusetts 

455 

521 

Connecticut  - 

57:1 

New  York 

8;!.") 

Now  Jersey ................... 

9S8 

Pennsylvania 

flonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

824 
817 

949 

District  of  Columbia.... 

.528 

Virginia 

(l-JI 

West  Virginia 

1  311 

North  Carolina 

905 

South  Catt>lina 

907 

1  xa 

Florida 

1  290 

Soath  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

1  179 

907 

AlftbamA 

1  387 

MissisBippi 

1  001 

T«oiiiHlana 

1  133 

1,218 

ArkanSB.*^ 

1.521 

2.094 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

S.-H.w.OOO 
2,2t<t»,IIOO 
4,.^«,IIOO 
r2,:-'(1.041 
2,(tVI,(iUI) 
l.lMl.llOO 
2.l«i.(KW 
3,l«);-,,l»)0 

■,m.tm 

a«01  3ul> 
1. 111.000 
1,329,000 

209.800 

99,700 

544.200 

m.va 

78.880 
258.500 
41,501) 
143.400 
479.700 
.178.  MK) 
1,422.000 

«70 

800 
TBI 
792 
1,002 
080 
577 

i.oet 

1,399 
602 
747 
549 

1,272 
890 
09t 

2.014 

1,351 
791 
208 

1,120 
681 
511 
425 

.3.834.001) 
2.244.000 
4.. 594. 000 
2.210.000 
2,072.000 
1.7110,000 
2.101.(Xi0 
3.03il.(XiO 
d 303. 000 
d  342. 900 
1.131.000 
1,329,000 

229.400 

d9»  7(« 

564.80(1 

174  900 

80.  Kilt 

260.700 

41.010 

138.  m 

d 479. 700 

d.'{78.8(k) 

1,467,000 

6VI 

05:t 

Illinois 

781 

Michigan 

9  JO 

658 

Missouri 

1  (til 

North  Dakota 

l.iiH 

South  Dakota 

480 

683 

Kansas 

492 

Western  Divisioa: 

Montana 

1.189 

1.118 

Colorado" 

625 

New  Mexico 

1,548 

Arizona 

I  047 

Utah 

915 

2l)8 

Idaho 

785 

Washington 

004 

433 

California 

419 

a  In  1804. 


biniase. 


c  In  1895. 


din  1806. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1897-98. 


Table  i.— Students  attending  college  in  the  State  and  in  the  geographical  division 

in  which  they  reside. 


1896-97. 

1897-98. 

State  or  Territory. 

Students  at- 
tending col- 
lege in  the 

iJtate  in 

which  tbey 

reside. 

Students  at- 
tending col- 
lege ill  the 
geo^^raphical 
division  in 
which  tbey 
reside. 

£-5 

his 
ills 

Students  at- 
tending col- 
lege in  the 

St.^te  in 

which  they 

reside. 

Students  at- 
tending col- 
lege in  the 
geographical 
division  in 
which  they 
reside. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pro- 
Son. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pro- 
por- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pro- 
por- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pro- 
por- 
tion. 

United  States 

84.965 

Perct. 

Per  el. 

89.679 

Perct. 

Perct 



Korth  Atlantic  IMvlBion 

26.472 
9,064 
10.232 
32.  .581 
6,606 

25,013 
7.523 
9.151 

29.:i53 
8.913 

1,235 
553 
621 

S,263 

750 
1,319 
7,  .180 
l.lifiO 
6,332 

100 

959 

274 

1,431 

4<l.5 

l,(i98 

1,131 

1,2U 

281 

1,257 

1,78:1 

1,113 

988 

1,118 

2,014 

753 

78 

47 

4,910 
2,609 
4,900 
2,611 
1,776 
2.260 
3.  .395 
2,379 
20.5 
687 
1,417 
2,295 

111 

84 

626 

67 

41 

281 

147 

105 

641 

693 

8,117 

94.49 
83.00 
89.41 
90.09 
89.49 

27.9.56 

9,4.51 

10.3K.' 

34.800 

7,000 

26,393 
7,907 
9,112 

31,485 
6,393 

1,237 

592 

6)il 

6,638 

730 

1,391 

7,6'« 

l,6Wt 

6.776 

116 

947 

302 

1,016 

4«) 

1,091 

1,203 

1,347 

305 

1,382 

i,rjii 

1,145 
803 
1,005 
2,163 
743 
99 
45 

6,061 
3,178 
6,086 
2,589 
2,08.5 
2,4:12 
8,501 
2,470 
274 
092 
1,681 
2,656 

125 
61 
735 
91 
66 
233 
148 
162 
656 
833 
3,293 

94.41 
83.66 

87.77 

North  Central  Division. 
"Western  DiviBiOD....... 

90.47 



90.16 

: 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

1.277 

660 

646 

6,416 

777 

1,399 

7,873 

1.641 

6,874 

205 
1,257 

497 
1,641 

.562 
1,83M 
1,251 
1,444 

369 

1,637 

1,960 

1.207 

1.074 

1,200 

3,2.51 

838 

101 

65 

6,754 
2,831 
6.699 
2.829 
1,904 
2.412 
3.618 
2.771 
217 
606 
1,488 
2,422 

165 
112 

784 

88 

68 

327 

1.55 

128 

701 

741 

8,347 

874 
231 
H35 

4,463 
587 
797 

5,235 
747 

5,280 

77 
8.58 

2:i2 

1,276 
326 

1,580 
987 

l,lt« 
232 

1,183 

1,701 

1,007 

83:) 

965 

1,873 

679 

n 

21 

4,. 513 
2,280 
4,141 

2.:»8 

1,536 
2  072 

68.44 
41.12 
.51.86 
82.40 
75.65 
56.97 
66.40 
4.5.52 
76.81 

37.66 
68.26 
46.68 
77.76 
.58.01 
8.5.96 
78.90 
80.68 
tB.87 

76.90 
86.39 
83.43 
76.  ft? 
80.42 
83.21 
83.00 
70.  .30 
32.31 

78.43 
80.54 
72.66 
84.76 
78.90 
8.';  All 

96.71 
97.17 
96.13 
97.18 
96.53 
94.28 
93.74 
95.06 
92.12 

48.83 
76.29 
.55. 13 
87.20 
73.06 
92.38 
90.41 
88.16 
76.16 

81.78 
90.  .55 
92.21 
91.99 
93.17 
89.47 
90.94 
77.23 
72.31 

8,5.33 
93.16 
a5.98 
92.29 
91.83 
94.07 
93.84 
85.85 
94.47 
96.86 
95.33 
1M.76 

67.27 
75.00 
79.85 
76.14 
70.69 
85.93 
94.84 
83.08 
91.44 
93.38 
98.13 

1;275 
613 

600 
6,785 

760 
1,467 
8.309 
1.790 
7,368 

212 
l,34;t 

536 
1,8.»5 

034 
1.836 
1,317 
1,484 

384 

1.681 
1,941 

1,2.V, 

8W 

I.IW 

2,446 

848 

m 

66 

5,895 
3,434 

6,868 
2,824 
2,229 
2,685 
8,741 
8,890 
288 
716 
1,657 
2,680 

193 

89 

904 

113 

77 
285 
155 
176 
722 
875 
3,601 

893 
260 
372 

4,7« 
5.56 
833 

6,  .589 
V.5.5 

5,676 

90 
837 
34;j 

1,454 
399 

l,5.'i6 

i.o;« 

1. 1.57 
250 

1.311 

1,660 

1,087 

648 

8!« 

2,037 

6.57 

96 

32 

4.826 
2,767 
4.129 
2,339 
1.788 
2.238 
2,791 
2,069 
162 
654 
1.394 
2,340 

95 

48 

708 

74 

49 

211 

134 

81 

586 

737 

3,253 

70.04 
42.41 
511.91 
83.01 
73.25 
.56.(8 
08.08 
42.18 
n.04 

42.45 
66.  .53 
46.30 
79.34 
63.94 
a5.21 
78.  .51 
77.96 
65.10 

77.53 
85.  .52 
82.63 
re.  48 
80.94 
83.87 
77.48 
71.64 
48.48 

78.46 
80.58 
70.44 
82.83 
80.  S 
86.19 
74.61 
71.58 
56.25 
77.48 
84.13 
87.31 

49.22 
.5.3.93 
78.32 
a5.49 
63.64 
74.00 
86.45 
46.02 
81.16 
84.23 
92.92 

97.08 

New  Hampshire.... 

96.  .57 
95.80 

Mas.'«chUHett8 

Rhode  iBlaud 

97.39 
97.36 
94.83 

New  York 

93.67 

OS..-^ 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware............ 

91.97 
54.78 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
Vireinia 

76.19 
67.41 

M.07 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

76.92 
92.61 
91.34 
84.03 

Florida 

79.43 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky   .......... 

81.73 

Tennessee 

Alabama ...-- 

88.13 
91.24 

89.71 

Ijouisiana  ..— . 

90.79 

Texas 

88.39 

87.  .50 

rj.88 

Ind  ian  Territory .... 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

68.18 
86.86 

Indiana.............. 

92.56 

Illinois 

86.42 

Michigan 

91.68 
93.54 

Minnesota. .......... 

94.06 

2  802     n  4a 

93  58 

1,978 

123 

475 

1.268 

2,092 

flfl 

75 

603 

64 

32 

266 

134 

57 

888 

B30 

3,094 

71.38 
56.22 
78.  .38 
85.28 
86.37 

.52.12 

66.96 
76.91 
61.36 
55.17 
81.35 
86.45 
44.83 
83.88 
SI.  67 
92.44 

85.47 

North  Dakota 

South  Dokota 

Nebraska 

95.14 
96.78 
95.41 

95.37 

Western  Division: 

64.77 

Wyoming ........... 

88.64 

81.31 

New  Mexico 

Arizona ......    .. 

80.68 
84.42 

Utah 

81.75 

Nevada 

Idaho 

96.48 
93.06 

Washington 

90.86 

94.06 

CalUornla 

94.08 
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Table  5. — Nuviber  and  proportion  of  stitderits  attending  college  in  the  several 
States  who  are  drawn  {!)  from  tlie  State  and  (2)  from  the  geographical  division- 
in  which  the  colleges  are  located. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  DlviHiou 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

NorthAtlantic  Division . 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassarhusotts 

Rhode  Island 

Connectieut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sou  th  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missi-ssippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon   

California 


1H96-97. 


Num- 
ber of 
stu- 
dents 
in  the 
col- 
leges 
of  the 
several 
States. 


85.758 

39,437 
8.900 
0,856 

31.214 
6.351 


1.010 

563 

425 

8,225 

905 

2,405 

7.355 

1,755 

6,605 

04 
1,642 

635 
1,779 

430 
l,7«:j 
1.068 
1,216 

253 

1,309 

2,560 

1,230 

871 

1.008 

1,062 

713 

71 

25 

5,331 
2,ft*l 
5, 7.57 
3,078 
1,82:1 
2,418 
3,08t 
2,291 
144 
513 
1,461 
2,333 

93 

SO 

755 

68 

35 

302 

143 

64 

623 

640 

3,548 


Students 
drawn  from 
the  State  in 

which  the 
colleges  are 

located. 


Num- 
ber. 


Pro- 
por- 
tion. 


Perct 


874 

za 

335 
4,463 

687 
797 

5.235 
747 

5,380 

77 

a58 

232 
1,276 

326 
1,580 

987 
1,16.5 

232 

1.182 

1.701 

J, 007 

823 

065 

1.873 

679 

71 

21 

4,  .513 

2,280 
4,141 
2,398 
1..52tt 
2,072 
3.81)2 
1.978 
123 
475 
1,260 
2,002 

86 

75 

603 

54 

32 

266 

134 

57 

688 

630 

3,004 


85.77 
41.56 
78.82 
54.26 
68.99 
31.94 
71.18 
42,56 
79.94 

81.91 

52.25 
38.54 
71.73 
75.81 
88.61 
93.43 
95.81 
91.70 

84.49 
66.21 
81.28 
»4.49 
95.73 
95.46 
95.37 
100.00 
84.00 

84.66 
76.48 
71.80 
77.91 
83.71 
8.5.69 
90.86 
86.  :h 
84.73 
92.  !)0 
86.88 
80.67 

92.47 
93.75 
79.87 
79.41 
91  43 

a-*.  08 

93  71 

89.06 
94.38 
06.  S8 
87.30 


Students 
drawn  from 
the  geograph 
iral division  in 
which  the  col- 
leges are  lo- 
cated. 


Nuin- 
ber. 


84,955 


25.013 
7,623 
9.151 

29,353 
6,912 


523 
417 
6,755 
950 
1,904 
6.244 
1,389 
5,833 

87 
1,041 

333 
1,.522 

331 
1,736 
1,043 
1,104 


Pro- 
por- 
tion. 


1897-98. 


Num- 
tier  of 

stu- 
dents 
in  the 

col- 
leges 
of  the 
several 
States, 


Per  ct. 
99.06    90,488 


30,837 
9,450 
9.810 

33,627 
6,864 


84.97 
84.53 
08.85 
04.04 
93.09 


98  04 
92.00 
98.12 
82.13 
a5.48 
76.31 
84.89 
79. 15 
88.30 

02.55 
63.40 
52.44 
85.55 
76.98 
97.36 
97.66 
98  19 


336  I  93.28 


1,374 

2,149 

1,1.36 

868 

1,002 

1,933 

606 

71 

23 

4,809 
2,7;*7 
5,3«n 
2,887 
1,774 
2.357 
3.0a5 
2,15S 
1.35 

5a5 

1,417 
2,270 


70 
629 

55 

33 
298 
143 

61 

614 

6,%5 

3,279 


91.07 
83  85 
91.61 
99.66 
09.40 
08.52 
07. 75 
100.00 
02.00 

00.21 
01.81 
91. 53 
03,70 
07,31 
97,48 
98  41 
94  10 
03,75 
08,44 
96,00 
97,30 

95,70 
05,00 
83,31 
80,88 
04,29 
08,68 
100,00 
95,31 
08,. 511 
09.23 
03,43 


1,030 

645 

461 

8,529 

063 

2,535 

7,885 

1,732 

7,048 

110 
1,660 

764 
1,093 

487 
1,799 
1.134 
1,237 

277 

1..523 

2,574 

1,187 

678 

028 

2,093 

695 

08 

34 

6.48.5 

»,:*»> 

3.111 
2.235 
2,o»3 
.3,085 
2,481 
182 
508 
1,677 
2,626 

101 

61 

879 

86 

58 

277 

167 

87 

652 

767 

3,729 


o»„j.„ta    i     Students 
students      jrawn  from 

cSf^^L^^.-^-l-^l- 

cated. 


located. 


Num- 
ber. 


Pro- 
por- 
tion. 


i  Num- 
I    bor. 


iPercf.' 


Pro- 
por- 
tion. 


803 

280 

372 

4,744 

656 
823 

5,589 
755 

5,676 

00 

827 

343 

1.454 

390 

1,5.58 

1.034 

1. 1.57 

250 

1,311 

1.660 

1,037 

648 

800 

2,067 

(157 

06 

33 

4.825 
2,767 
4,120 
2,;B9 
1.788 
3,23» 
3,791 
2,060 
103 
5.54 
1,334 
3,340 


49 
311 
1:M 

81 

58(1 

737 

3,2.53 


95  94.08 
48  I  78.69 
■08  80.55 
74  I  86.05 
84.48 
76.17 
80.24 
03.10 
89.88 
96.09 
87.24 


85.95  I 
40.31  I 
80.60  . 
5.5.62  1 
57.74  i 
32.43  , 
70.88  ' 
4.3.69  , 
80.53  . 

81.82 
40.82 
31.81 
72.90 
81.93 
80.49 
91.18 
94.30 
90.25 

86,08 
64,40 
87, 3.1 
95,58 
96,  .55 
96  85 
04,  .53 
97.98 
94.13 

84.32 
70.06 
68.19 
75.18 
80.(10 
8.5.9(1 
00.47 
83.39 
80.01 
93. 64 
88.40 
89.11 


Per  ct. 
9.670  1  99.  IL 


.  26,393 
-,  7,907 
.1  9,113 
.,  31,485  I 
.  6,393  I 


1,019 
.599 
454 

7,111 
034 

1,937 

6,734 

i,;i82 

6,353 

105 
1,037 

364 
1,693 

4(16 
1,747 
1,101  , 
1,200  I 

256 

1.307  ! 
2,148  , 
1.103 
674  I 
924 
2,060  I 
676  I 
07  I 
33 

4.ft-|0  1 
3,3»8  I 
5.473 
3,017 
2.167 
2,538 
3.(M2 
2,294 
175 
584 
1,.5.33 
2,564 

95 
61 
742 

75 

51 
275 
161 

86 

03S 

706 

3,681 


85. 5»- 
83  6r 
93.8S- 
S3  91 
93.  IZ 


98. 0» 
02.87 
98.48- 
83  37 
95.95- 

76.  oe 

85.2a 
79.  SO- 
BS. 73: 

05.45 
62.47^ 
47. 6<- 
84. 9» 
63. 18- 
97.11 
97  0!>' 
97.80- 
93.06- 

91. 7J 
83.45- 
93.93 
99  41 

99.67 
98.43: 
97.37 
08.l» 
07.06- 

90.25- 
03.37 
90.  .3» 
93.76 
06.00- 
97.53 
98.61 
02.4($- 
06.15- 
97.66- 
07.21 
97.26- 

94. 0» 
83.61 
S4.41 

87.21 
87.93- 
99.28 
06.41 
98.85 
97.85 
99.87 
98.71 
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EWJCATION   EEPOiT,  1897-98. 
Table  6. — Residence  of  college  stiidoits. 


Stadents  attending  ooUege  in— 

Residmiae  of  atadent*. 

North 
Atlantic 
DiTision. 

Booth 
Atlantic 
Dirision. 

e 

Boath 
Central 
Diriaian. 

North 
Central 
Division. 

Weetem 
Division. 

United 
States. 

ft 

4 
32S 

2 

1 
3 

1 
265 

83,257 

33 

HawBJi 

"PrrrXo  Ri<M>                        11,,^,    

8 

17 
6 

Otber  toreigD  conotriM 

60 

49 
9,769 

86 

751 

Utrtted  States 

80,476 

9,394 

6,793 

89,679 

NfYTth  Atlantic  Dirision.. 

26,303 

894 

361 

2,477 

851 

436 

7,«07 
4M 

68 

13 

6 

6 

78 

13 

81 

161 

67 

287 

116 

947 

302 

1,616 

480 

1,601 

1,268 

1,247 

806 

eo 

183 
«6 
40 
87 

n 

17 
2 
8 

115 

I? 
S3 
16 
Si 
88 
61 
1 
3 
10 
H 

8 
8 
10 

r 

6 

8 
2 
1 

4 

to 

25 

408 

9,112 

206 

14 

SIX) 
227 
470 
31,485 
275 

103 
20 
84 

244 
6.802 

27,958 

Sovth  Atlantic  DtviBion „ 

South  Central  DiTiiiion  -.... ... 

9,461 
10,882 

84,800 

Wefltem  Division  ................. . 

7,090 

North  Atlantic  Dirision: 

Vaino 

Now  Haraptthir© 

1,237 
692 

661 
6,628 

789 
1,8B1 
7,«(<9 
1.680 
6.776 

95 
232 
182 
98 
64 
81 
48 
63 
26 

106 
66 
24 
18 
38 
82 
24 
3 

1 
1 

18 
10 
20 
82 
6 
41 

328 
80 

286 

1 
8» 
25 
42 
62 

9 
13 
81 

6 

)88 
89 
20 
34 
24 

104 
64 
3(1 
17 

5.0t>l 
3, 17K 
5,(166 
2.ft8!> 
2,085 
2,432 
3,601 
2,470 
274 
602 
1,681 
2,558 

31 

18 

74 

11 

3 

19 

1 

9 

35 

16 

68 

6 
6 
4 
17 
2 
4 

'i 
9 

32 

1,275 
818 

080 

MassachusottB — 

Hhcxle  Inland      .........    ...    .. 

6 

5,786 
769 

1,467 

7 
4 
7 

8,209 

New  Jersey.    ....... ............ 

1,798 

7,868 

Sonth  Atlantic  Dirision: 

213 

1ffnrrlffn<1 

5 
6 
88 
24 
45 
63 
140 
47 

1,382 

1.730 

1,145 

802 

1,005 

2,162 

742 

99 

45 

48 

24 

4.5 

•J 

1 

2 

(6 

1,243 

T>istrict  of  Colnmbia        

11 

1 
4 

526 

Virginia „ 

West  Virgrinia 

1,835 
024 

BoTith  Carolina                 ....     ... 

1,317 

Georgift ,-.-. ...-., 

3 

1 

6 
3 

1,4«4 

Florida 

384 

Sontfa  Central  DiTision: 

Kentucky _ 

Teiiuease©  ,  .         ................ 

1,891 
1,941 

1,256 

Mississippi 

Louisiana _ 

Xexas .. - — - 

894 

8 
21 

1 

MCff 
2.446 

SI8 

184 

Indian  Territory ...... 

1 

80 
23 
86 
26 
14 

8? 
13 

1 

4 

23 

23 

125 

61 

736 

91 

66 

213 

148 

182 

658 

M23 

3,283 

8 

68 

Hortli  Central  Drvislon: 

Ohio.. 

<32 

TH 

660 

l»t 

113 

119 

166 

290 

12 

M 

42 

71 

» 
« 

82 
7 
7 

28 
8 
3 

IB 

82 

la 

5,895 

Indiana    ...  ...  ...     ..    .......... 

8.4.34 

minoiB . 

6.fi62 
2,!'24 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota „ 

2  229 
2..5K5 
3.741 

MiMouri 

NorthDakota 

2,898 

288 

Hniit.h  nnVnfai 

715 

Nebraska _ 

Kansaa _ 

Western  Oiriaion: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

1 
14 

1 
1 
3 

4 
1 

1,(»7 
2,iX0 

11)3 
89 

.404 

fi^w  M^Tfoo    

113 

Arizona , 

rftnh - _. 

77 
285 

Nevada 

155 

Idaho _. 

17B 

Wasbtni^on 

Oregon L _ 

Oalffomia 

AlB«lrw  

1 

722 

875 

3 

3,fy.)i 
3 
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Table  7. — Re»idetice  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  North 

Atlantic  Division. 


• 

Students  attending  college  in— 

ReaideDce  of  students. 

1 
1 

! 

g 

a 
> 

1 

^ 

I 

1 

ft 

1 

1 

i 
I 
f 
1 

Cuba 

2 
3 

13 

1 

1 

89 

1 

1 

24' 

8 

Hawaii           

8 

8 

Other  foreign  oonntries  .. 

6 

3 

1 

4«0 

lUl 

5 

27 

6* 

United  States 

1,033 

M2 

8,423 

m 

7,781 

1,706 

0,911 

Kortli  Atlantic  DiTision . . 
Soatli  Atlantio  Division  .. 
South  Central  Division  ... 
Nortli  Central  Division . .. 
Western  Division    .... 

l.OU 
ft 
2 
« 

aw 

9 
3 

ao 

1 

454 

1 

5' 

7,111 
147 
93 
928 
144 

984 

8 

7 

14 

5 

1,987 

68 
49 
394 

64 

6,ra4 

162 

115 

684 

96 

1,882 

IB 

43 

ITS 

11 

6,253 
305 

49 
244 

39 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Mn<n" 

883 

ae 

3 

«s 

3 

8 
4 

1 
1 

as 

aao 

62 
188 

3 
12 
32 
11 

5 

2 

4 

14 

872 

33 

i 

2T 
1 

219 
194 
V» 
4,744 
11« 
342 
9U3 
184 
273 

17 
23 
55 
11 
9 

e 

11 
9 
7 

28 
14 

\ 

13 

23 

4 

1 

208 
79 

285 
43 
44 
56 
63 

120 
2 
8 

le 

24 

15 
1 
31 
2 
3 
8 
3 
3 
12 
15 
54 

21 

34 

19 

191 

658 

23 

53 

18 

9 

2 

2 
2 

i' 

i 

i' 

1 

3 
1 

i' 

30 

27 

82 

145 

19 

822 

559 

118 

175 

10 
11 
26 

4 
4 
3 
1 
6 
3 

17 

10 

1 

9' 

9 
3 

34 
20 
33 

182 
27 

142 
5,589 

352 

345 

7 
25 
K 
24 

8 
17 
21 
19 

6 

32 

at 

9 
5 
9 
31 
6 
1 

152 
40 

166 
82 
38 
35 
61 
60 
5 
3 
13 
30 

11 
2 

23 
1 

4 
8 

1 
1 

^ 
31 

1 

1 
2 
11 

ll 
308 

755 

212 

9 
45 
27 
6 
3 
2 
2 
S 
1 

■1 

4 
4 
1 
9 

I 

36 
15 
43 
11 

3 

6 

16 

» 

i' 

4 
4 

1 

1 

2' 

3 
5 

7 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  .............. 

4 
3 

Mnnnachnnottn ...  -  . . 

66 

Rhode  Wand 

CoimeGticafc  ........ 

18 
29 

New  York 

214 

212 

6,676 

Sonth  At&ntic  Division: 

50 

Maryland     

1 
2 
2 

146 

District  of  Columbia .. 
Tirglnia       

5 

W 
44 

West  Virginia 

80 

North  Carolina 

1 

51 

18 

26 

Floricbf 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 

Soath  Central  Dlvteton: 
Kentucky. ............ - 

13 

11 

Alabama ... .... 

S 

MississiDDi 

1 

2 

3 

Texas  

1 

1 

10 

8 

Oklahoma 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

2 

5 

3 

1 
I 

i' 

i" 

r 

101 

23 

114 

30 

16 

17 

14 

57 

2 

3 

7 

11 

3 

3 

23 

3 

123 

17 

niinoia 

Michif^n. 

2 
2 

20 

1 

i 

2 

2 

i' 

40 
1( 

WiscotiBin 

Minnenota 

11 
3 

10 

Missoari 

12 

North  Dakota       

•i 

Sonth  Dakota 

1 

KAKrAffkfk                 ,. 

2 

Kansan 

1 

1 

9 

Western  Dlviaion: 

Montana 

3 

OoloradcT 

1 



4 

3 

Arizona 

1 

Utah 

S 

6 

Nevada 

Idaho 

3' 

8 

s' 

6 
20 

3 

3 

Cal3ornia 

8 
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Table  8. — Residence  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  South 

Atlantic  Division. 


Students  attending  collegi- 

South  Carolina.                1 

Bestdence  of  students. 

d 

& 

•d 

s 

1 

1 

o 

1 

5 

4 

1 

> 

i 

1 
> 

1 

1 
t 

5 

u 

0 

in 

o 

0 

Cuba 

1 

5 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 



17 

13 
750 

10 

~iT^ 

3 

3 

iTtwT 

2 
"7,132 

i 

1 

United  States 

no 

1,643 

1,228 

271 

North  Atlantic  Division .. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Contral  Division ... 

5 
105 

351 

1,037 

65 

168 

22 

173 
364 

80 
130 

24 

27 

1.603 

207 

44 

11 

49 
405 

4 
26 

25 

1,747 

21 

2 

1 

1 

1,101 

30 

'i,a)iy 

4 

255 

2 

North  Central  Division... 

10 

North  Atlantic  Divteion; 

5 

1 
2 
42 
10 
19 
91 
48 
133 

21 
827 
41 
66 
16 
34 
15 
15 
2 

14 
11 
8 
» 
9 
10 
4 

8 

3 

3 

26 

2 

9 

51 

13 

58 

2 
45 

243 
45 

4 
10 
8 
3 

4 

2 
U 
8 
3 
7 
14 
4 

1 

Vermont ........... 

Massachusetts. 

3 

i 

1 

3 

1 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut ........... 

1 

10 
6 
6 

3 
54 
14 
1,454 
60 
44 
29 
21 
11 

37 
59 
17 
23 
19 
40 
6 
1 
2 

16 
6 
4 

i 

5 

1 

New  York 

1 

5 

90 
15 

43 

20 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division; 
Delaware 

Maryland 

3 

3' 

3B9 

3 

i' 

1 

2 
46 
1 
1,5.-.<I 
106 
24 
11 

1 
9 
5 
1 

2 

1 

i 

i 

1 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina... 

40 

1,034 

19 

5 

1 
8 
13 
2 

7 

11 

1,157 

22 

2 
8 
12 
2 

Bouth  Carolina       .  .. 



5 

Florida 

250 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky ........... 

Alabama .._............ 



2 



Louiaiana...... ........ 

4 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

Indian  Territory 

1 

25 
14 
20 
10 
9 
9 
25 
20 

North  Central  Division. 
Ohio 

12 

27 

8 

7 

15 
11 
12 
1 
2 
7 
11 

1 
1 
2 

18 
3 
1 

2 

1 

Illinuls 

5 

3 

Wisconsin 

1 

Iowa , ....._. 

if 

1 
1 

1 

1 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 

Nebraska............. 

3 

4 

2 

6 

1 

2 

..      .. 

Western  Division; 

Wyoming....  ......  .. 

3 

I 
2 



Utah 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
10 

1 

2 

1 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wash  in  gton 

1 
12 

1 

California 

3 

i- 
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Table  9. — Residence  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  South  Central 

Division. 


Stndents  attending 

college  in— 

Residence  of  students. 

1 

a 
1 

d 
i 

J 

1 

1 

3 

s 

1 

M 

U 
< 

i 

s 

1 

S 

Cnta 

2 

Hawaii 

1 

Porto  Rico 

Other  foreign  countries. . . 

9 

13 

9 

678 

2 

15 

"2^8" 

1 

094 

93 

United  SUtos 

1,514 

1,17« 

34 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

it 

1,367 

89 

2 

12 

310 

2,148 

85 

tt 

1 

2 

64 

1,103 

7 

2 
4 
2,060 
8 
4 

1 

2 

676 

13 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division. . . 

4 

674 

1 

924 
1 

Booth  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

97 
1 

33 

I 

, 



. 

— — .^__ 

North  AOantio  Division : 
Maine 

1 
8 
3 

1 
1 

2 

a 

« 

Maasachusotts 

1 
8 
2 
6 

2 
5 

n 

16 
44 

47 
90 
29 

OS 

i.fieo 

90 
101 
58 
103 
64 
1 
5 

10 
13 
17 
2 
1 
1 
1 
83 

1 

1 

New  Yorlt 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania.......... 

1 

1 

1 

I 

45 
11 

5 
18 
1,037 
15 
21 
5 
2 

8oatb  AtlanUc  Division: 
Marylftnd   

Virginia 

1 

1 

1 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

i 

1 
1 

;;;;:;;: 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

Oeorgia  ........... 

2 
5 

1,311 
M 

8 
21 

8 
10 

9 

I 

South  Central  Division: 

9 
2 

648 
10 

1 
4 

2 

4 

13 

896 

8 

1 

4 
4 
3 
11 
2,027 
4 
1 
6 

3 

MisslsslDDi             

1 

6 

8 

657 

i' 

Tozaa      .         ....  .... 

ArknnsAfl 

1 

96 

Oklahoma              .  ... 

1 

Indian  Territorv 

1 

33 
11 
23 

32 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

5 

Illinois 

3 

2 

Michigan 



Wisconsin    .  .  . 

1 

Iowa        ....    .-    ... 

1 
10 

Missouri 

18 
1 
2 

3 

3 

Nebraska 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Western  Division; 

Wyoming 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

New  Mexico       

1 

1 

2 

Calif onOa 

i 



1 
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TiWBLE  10.— Residence  of  students  attending  eoUege  in  the  State*  of  the  North 

Central  Division. 


Students  attending  college  in— 

Residence  of  stndents. 

O 

1 

a 

1 

J 

1 

■c 

0 

S 

1 

^ 

1 

Caba 

....!. 

Hawaii                      

1 
1 

78 

1 

1 

i 

Other  foreign  countries. 

28 

48 

27 

11 

14 

10 

38 

4 

i  1    "4 

10 

Cnlted  States 

6,411  |3,473 

6.006 

3,084 

2,224 

2,578 

3,075 

2,443 

178 

587  |l,5K 

2,6U 

North  Atlantic  DiTisIon. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

287 

90 

60 

1,030 

24 

100 
20 
63 

3,^ 

197 
69 

185 

5,473 

82 

95 

9 

18 

2,917 

46 

SO 
12 

6 

2,167 

9 

26 

6 

1 

2,528 

19 

3 

6 

14 

3,043 

11 

33 

10 

81 

2,294 

25 

3 

"in 

6 

2 

1 

684 

5 

10 

6 

8 

1,538 

21 

12 

■■"38 

2.664 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
jfaine       

8 
1 
S 
13 



2 
8 
1 
6 

47 
7 

29 

3 
6 
3 

21 
3 

11 

B7 

1 
3 
3 
9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

2 
3 

3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island      .-..-- 

1 

1 

8 

16 

91 

9 

144 

1 
8 
6 
16 
62 
2 
2 
2 
1 

27 
6 
6 
6 
4 
7 
3 
2 

1 
49 

8 
20 

3 
16 

1 
4 

1 

4 

2 
4 

1 

New  York 

13 
...... 

1 
1 

la 

...... 

•    4 

2 

Pennsylvania 

Booth  Atlantic  Division: 

2 

1 

Maryland 

5 
3 
4 
2 
3 
....„ 

43 
3 

8 

11 
6 
15 

4 

t 

22 

1 

47 
20 
10 
21 
14 
47 
24 
2 

3 
3 

4 
4 

8 
...... 

...... 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 
2 



Vir^nia 

5 

West  Virginia 

a 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

8 
3 
1 
1 
....„ 

1 
2 

2 

I 

Georiria 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 

2 

7 
60 

1 

23 
48 
2,791 
24 
11 
20 
40 
27 

""z 

i 
...... 

3 

2 
...... 

1 

1 
....„ 

...... 

South  Central  Division: 

7 
e 

2 

4 

Tennessee 

3 

8 
24 
21 

S 

u 

16 

14 

73 

6 

1 

6 

42 

2,039 

...... 

"24' 
M 

8 

1 

Louisiana  . 

...... 

..„.. 

2 
« 

6 

U 

4 

North  Cwitral  IHvision: 
Ohio     

4.625 

76 

90 

40 

li 

4 

61 

29 

2 

4 

8 

9 

3 
1 
3 
2 

124 

2,767 

205 

46 

13 

8 

30 

30 

4 

11 

6 

14 

3 
...... 

2 

155 

245 

4,129 

109 

147 

71 

305 

142 

10 

19 

65 

86 

6 
6 
19 

lOS 
49 

277 
2,339 
23 
20 
G6 
31 

""z 

8 
10 

8 
4 
13 
1 
2 
6 

17 

8 
180 
25 
1,788 
28 
55 
19 

3 
20 
17 

7 

2 
2 
23 

10 

64 

2,228 

73 

1 

78 
42 
2 
3 

3 

1 
...... 

"io" 

"m 

1 

...... 

8 
8 
6 
« 
6 
1 
1 
554 
4 

9 
5 

14 
2 
2 
5 

64 

16 
1 

18 
1.394 

3 

4 
8 

1 

0 

Indiana 

Illinois 

4 

22 

Michigan 

» 

Wisconsin 

6 
1 

83 

Missouri 

108 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebra^a     

1 

24 

2,340 

"Western  Division: 

2 

1 

...... 

2 
1 

t 

8 

I 

Utah 

1 

2 

4 
1 
2 

15 
7 

22 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 
4 

1 
6 

2 
....„ 

6 

1 

1 

8 
2 
6 

3 
1 
3 

8 
2 
2 

2 

California 

2 

8 

2 

8 

a 
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Table  11. — Betidenee  of  students  attending  college  in  the  States  of  the  Western 

Division. 


Students  attending  college  in- 

- 

Baeldence  of  stndenta 

1 

>• 
^ 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

Cnbft.  

Hawaii        

::::"  ::;::; 

1 

8 

.  ...1 

Other  foreign  countries 

8 

3 

1 

i| 

1 

11 

1 

45 

United  States 

99 

81 

878 

8S 

87 

278 

187 

88 

638 

788 

3,681 

North  Atlantic  Division 

27 

6 

8 

98 

742 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

161 

1 

...... 

...... 

763 

71 

nnnfh  Atlantic  Division  .  - 

12 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Westom  Division 

1 

8 

95 

■"'io' 

51 

9 
2 
75 

1 

2 

Bl 

1 
"275' 

■■'88' 

1 

4 

838 

U 

125 
3,461 

North  Atlantic  Divialou: 

Maine                         

1 

8 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
6 

8 

1 

1 

i 

g 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

1 

1 

::::::i;:;::: 

u 

Rhode  Island 

—        1 

i ... 

1 

.     ...1 

1 

8 

New  York 

1 

8 

1 

12 

8 

PennsrlTftnia.. 

1 

.,    1     

28 

South  Atlantic  DiTision: 

District  ot  Columbia 

8 

Virpnia            



-  .  . 

1 

3 

Oeorsria 

, I. 

2 

1 

Floriaa    ..      ....  ........ 

1 

South  Central  Dtvision: 

1 

1 



i 

1| 

2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

6 
1 

1 

1 

8 

Arkansas   .      .  ............ 

1 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

18 
8 
10 
15 

17 

2 
10 
12 

I 

708 
6 

I 

2 

1 

...... 

23 

Indiana          ..  ......... 

2 

17 

Illinois 

1 
3 

1 

28 

Michigan       

1 

7 

2 

1 

6 

Minnesota 

8 

1 

1 

1 

14 

MisflonH 

9 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 
4 

1 

"'48' 
2 

1 

Nohrnik*^                      ,    , 

1 

8 

Kansas.. . ■-.-........ 

1 

9 

Western  Division: 

Montana ................. 

95 

1 

4 
1 

10 

...... 

8 

1 

13 

Wyoming  ..... 

1 

2 

Colorado 

28 

New  Mexico 

74 

11 

Arizona.... 

49 

1 

ni 

14 

Utah          

1 

...... 

1 

17 

787 

3 

19 

Nevada 

134 

1 

13 

Idaho        

1 

2 
2 

4 
» 

56 

81 

4 

15 

588 

19 

0 

1 

1 

45 

Oregon.............  ........ 

i 

25 

62 

California 

1 

2 

8,253 

Alaska 

3 
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Table  12. — Number  of  universities  and  coUeges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  con 

students  in  undergraduate  collegiate  departments. 


Nonsectarian. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

a 

3,431 

2 

© 
-a 

0 

34,223 

4i 

0 

1 

s 

668 

1 

w 

1 

a 

i 

85 

e 

2 

C 

873 

U7 
113 

i:« 

4-37 
73 

1 

a 
1 

United  States 

no 

2) 
21 

111 
:ii 
U 

1 

rO,  058,659 

60 

5,243 

{996,000 

8,816 

$10,743,139 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Cen  t  ral  Division . 
Western  Division 

1,240 

l,l:;i 
k; 

31 

11. 467 

L'.728 
;).423 
l:i,72i 
:!.883 

317 

40,347.:»9 
«.  12:!.  :riO 

4.218..^97 
12.2:11.077 
7,138.216 

219,  qu 

17 
9 
9 

19 
6 

187 
115 

71 
219 

76 

1,833 

57;i 

611 

1,584 
612 

0 
843,000 

0 

150,000 

3,000 

5 
16 
18 

38 
8 

1,680 
1.181 

344 

3, 698.  .597 

627.500 

1,376,448 

4,667.506 

373,065 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

1 

...'.." 

53 

0 

3 
3 

.52 
275 

460 
2,599 

755,000 

Hasaacbuntts 

2 

26 

385 

0 

1 

23 

417 

642,000 

1 
1 

28 
35 

315 
MS 

1,240.009 
1,311.588 

New  York 

8 
1 
9 

2 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
3 

3 
6 
4 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

498 

84 

297 

20 
114 
17 
55 
82 
36 
17 
37 
26 

28 

m 

28 
14 
57 
GO 
23 
7 

3,7B4 

940 

3,387 

107 
405 
103 
498 
322 
459 
199 
430 
205 

332 

1,018 

5(e 

204 
450 
673 
217 
27 

19.252,13.5 

a3.000.0(JO 

5,041,065 

83,00(1 
3.385,lill0 
180, 0(» 
1,323,000 
114,7.50 
100,00(1 
295,300 

8 
2 

4 

94 

18 
38 

835 
112 

448 

0 
0 
0 

Pennsylvania 

Bonth  Atlantic  Divislou: 

2 

31 

406 

606,000 

4 

3 

47 
65 

333 
147 

6 

843,000 

1 

"i 
1 

3 
3 
5 
1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

5 
3 

4 

i7 

7 
St 
21 
36 

<v 

12 

*^ 

13 
12 
29 
15 

10 

■216 
60 
271 
182 
403 
19 

1.50 
317 
149 
100 
47 
355 
178 

S.OOO 

"135,006 

0 

237,500 

63.000 

180,000 

0 

42.448 

1,110.000 

6.5. 000 

109.000 

50,000 

0 

(1 

District  of  Colambia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

■  "l 

"io 

"  "68 

6 

417,0(XI 

224,800 

ji^oriaa      

I 

3 

5 
6 

25 

40 
61 
103 

0 

0 
0 
0 

South  Central  Division: 
KentQckv -. 

396,568'      1 
430,  (XWi      1 
300, 0(0;      2 

Alabama      -  . 

Mississippi- ..... 

540,  WW 
1, 716,313 

? 

19 
21 

ari) 

167 

6 

0 

(i2«,71(i 
i;)0,OU) 
(fc) 

3 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio  

11 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

24« 

2  son 

5,013,932 

3 

19 
49 
06 
0 
5 
18 

1«7 

205 
490 

r.i 

55 
21KI 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

1 

1 
1 

6 
1 

i 

4 
1 

79 
M 
91 

28 

17 

19 
I'ld 

•1' 
it 

13 

17 

33 

0 

1.029 
.518 
748 
200 
117 
176 

mn 

342 
21 
68 
92 

208 

1 

954,768 

216,871 

2,372.682 

208,  («« 

215.000 

109.110 

310.078 

205.000 

0 

30,000 

0 

40,000 

0 

72,   l.lKiK 

14«1  1,375 
106|  l,.53t 
125   1,.39(1 
1121  1,50] 
57      «ai 

1,050,412:      2 
81.'),  urn :      5 
515,9041      1 

7m.  m>'    1 
1,;m8,9:j9     1 

Illinois 

Michiican  . 

Wisconsin  .  ......... 

2iil.0ii» 

2,250,83« 

0 

0 

100.000 

Missouri              .    - 

99 
13 
10 
70 
59 

11 
14 

65 
10 
16 
16 
16 
28 
19 
238 

815 

8(1 

71 

975 

798 

(K) 
.55 

367 
68 

l(» 

lea 

84 
255 

108 

2, 6281 

3 

28 

185 

0 

Kouth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

1 

6 
22 

CO 
139 

150,00(1 
0 

135,0(/O 

(e) 

0 

2 

■Western  Division : 

Colorado 

438,825 

0 

100,0(«l 

95.  (JdO 

1 

10 

28 

3,000 

1 

14 

65 

175,085 

Utah 

Idaho 

7,472 

Washington    ...  .... 

0 

150,00(1 

p  6,346,949 

2 

17 

123 

0 

I 
2 

9 
17 

190 

0 
40.000 
158,000 

California  

3 

49 

49i 

0 

3     27 



aE&timated. 


b  Unsold  bind. 


c  Seventy -two  sections  of  land. 
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trolled  by  the  several  religious  denomitiations,  with  the  number  of  profesnors  and 
and  the  total  amount  of  endotmnent  funds. 


Baptist. 

Presbyterian. 

Congregational. 

Christtan 

1 

I 

1 
1 

«3 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

a 

1 
1 

5 

1 

S 
1 

2 

CO 

1 

1 

1 

17 

1 

s 

a 

i 
1 

64 

80S 

7,223 

$14,590,306 

S3 

467 

4.352 

$5,085,063 

26 

~6 

492 
"^5 

4,472 

$9,640,291 

147 

1.492 

$818,309 

7 
9 
17 
18 
3 

m 

145 
129 

1 

1.885 
1.212 
1.390 
2,672 
64 

4.797,360 

1,300.135 

558.700 

7.850.113 

75.000 

5 
6 
15 
2t 
3 

63 

43 
115 
220 

16 

882  1.375,611 

!{U      221.500 

1.119  1.069.600 

1.78fl;  2,398,412 

38                 0 

2.857 

7.508,762 

"2 
5 
10 

"w 

"im 

879 

782 

0 

2 
10 
3 

16 
194 

27 

61 

1.377 

177 

48.000 

1.733,529 

350.(100 

203,479 
614.830 

2 

34 

472 

612.600 

1 

1 

21 
36 

2t3 
511 

629.000 
1,600.000 

2 

43 

379 

1,400.000 

1 

72 

fe9 

607.481 

1 

155 

1.724 

3,979.762 

3 

64 

309 

2.777.279 

1 

16 

256 

400,000 

63 

882 

1,376,641 

6 

31 

0 

1 
2 

74 
18 

348 
240 

256,075 
281,000 

8 

79 

0 

1 

1 

13 
6 

94 

37 

0 

2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

i 

1 

2 
3 
2 

18 
12 
14 
9 

29 
23 
13 
8 
14 
23 
13 

248 
138 
217 
21 

335 
248 
117 
85 
97 
27« 
226 

236.442 

68.000 
258.618 
200,000 

320,000 

101,200 

0 

43,500 

94,000 

0 

0 

2 
2 

17 
12 

249 
165 

129,000 
92,500 

0 

2 

8 

25 
56 

327 

666 

410.000 
665,000 

2 

2 

18 
8 

326 
123 

203,479 

1 

11 

64 

40,000 

0 

1 

5 

7 

8,000 

2 
2 

13 
12 

127 
71 

94,000 
20,500 

1 

12 

130 

0 

1 

2 

1 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 

4 

« 

21 

9 

203 

20 
9 
4 

21 

30 

6 

235 

128 
1,413 

211 
63 
11 

106 

zn 

0 

489,000 

207.000 
6,157,000 

441.408 
83.743 
60.000 
80.862 

232,000 

1 

2 

1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
4 
4 

9 

17 
12 
45 
16 
10 
10 
29 
37 

28 

332 

88 
311 
63 
27 
75 
241 
395 

0 

337,000 

175.000 

706.000 

80.000 

1,000 

8.000 

211.412 

805,000 

1 
2 

1 

13 
19 
9 

16.-) 
220 
68 

100,000 

1 
1 
2 
1 

I 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

6 
14 

32 
IB 
15 
36 
12 
10 
17 
15 
21 

3 

OR 

111 

2U« 

162 

WO 

92 

2h 

73 

106 

193 

0 

62.(01 

78.281 

418. 736 

200. 0(R) 

489.060 

250.000 

34,00!) 

62.  .WO 

93.a52 

65.000 

290.000 
45  000 

1 
3 

14 

20 

140 
U2 

i.59.836 
211.000 

1 
2 
3 

6 
14 

25 

4 

ii 

88 
22 

0 
15.000 
60,000 

0 

1 
1 

6 
12 

28 
110 

"  35.000 
73,100 

2 

15 

47 

0 



1 
1 

1 

4 

10 
« 

5 
44 
15 

0 
40,000 
35,000 

' 

5 

11 

0 

1 
1 

1 

11 

6 
10 

34 

37 
106 

150. 666 

100.(100 

7 

6 

0 

100,  oat 

i 
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Table  13. — Number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both 


United  Brethren. 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

Lntheran. 

St«to  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

8 

65 

•§ 
a 

O 

-a 

0 

a 

! 

1 
1 

1 

1 
~24 

1 

1 

s 

s 

a 

§ 

o 
W 

United  Stated 

420  $139, 000 

5 

60 

an 

31.645,467 

189 

1,864 

J917,1C8 

North  Atlantic  DlTlslon . 
Soutb  Atlantic  Division 

1 

16 

64 

60,000     3 

41 

287 

1,214,967 

4 
4 

37 
23 

403 
305 

4«7,flUO 
8(7,000 

1 
1 

10 

80 

160.000 
270,300 

North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

6 

1 

41 
8 

341 
91 

74,000 
6,000 

16 

128 

1,154 

3tB,l«8 



^_-. 



" 

—- 

North  AtlanUc  Division: 
Massachusetts. . . 

....     1 

1 
? 

23 

18 

m 

153 

700,000 

514,967 

New  York 

1 

1 

16 

91 

60,000 

4 

37 

405 

0 

407,000 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Virginia 

1 
2 

1 

10 
6 

7 

137 
57 
111 

40,(iai 
15,000 
32,000 

Nortli  Carolina 

1 

South  Carolina 

South  Central  Division: 
Tennessee  .....— 

1 
1 

10 
9 

127 
89 

160,000 
270,500 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

U 

88 

73.000 

3 

1 
2 

22 

18 

217 
106 
165 

200,000 

0 

94,544 

Illinois 

1 

6 

23 

1,00!) 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 



2 
3 
J 

14 
24 
21 

210 
190 
134 

0 
33.012 

8,627 

■■■"1 

L- 

■ 

Iowa . ,.— . 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

5 
5 

65 

23 
91 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5,000 

Nebraska     -.      ..... 

1           1 

:::"■  ::::'::::i 

Knnsns , . , , . .     . 

3 

33 

133 

24,065 

Western  Division: 

:""'! 

'"'I 
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sexes,  controlled  by  the  several  rdigimta  denominations,  etc. — Continued. 


Friends. 

UnlTeraaltat. 

Oennan  and  United 
Evanselical. 

Methodist  Protestant. 

1 

T 

I 

i 
1 

■^ 

0 

♦J 
1 

1 

1 

00 

a 
H 

1 
1 

1 

i 

j 

1 

1 

i 

«i 

90 

7S2 

$1,177,000 

4 

07 

S40  (1,984.000 

3 

19 

177 

|M,000 

3 

38 

an     $30,000 

1 

41 

10 

are 

87 

930,000 
48.000 

2 

47 

878 

1.644.000 

6 

54 

24,000 

j 

\    ' 

ll    15 

163                 0 

::::::i::::::;"" 

3 
1 

31 

8 

395 

48 

172,000 
7,000 

2 

20 

1621      %a,ooo 

6 

8 

86,                0 

371                   0 

J^    23 



94        50,000 

' 

1 

34 

274;    1,800,000 

1 

1 

1     ..J     .        ... 

1 

::::';:::::i:::::::::: 

::::::::, ::::::i;:::;::::: 

...J 

1 

13 

10(|       344,000 

...J 1 

2 

41       272 

Ko,aoo 

1 

61       541       24,000 

1 

1 

1!    l&l      163-                0 

I 

1 

1 

1 

10|       67 

48,000 

1 

...: . ..:..! 

,        1           ' 

i '*  * 

1 

'           > 

1 

i 

■■■■i-j 1 : : 

1 
1 

7 
14 

57 
215 

40,000 
102,000 

1 

U 

91        200,000 

1 

J      

1 

1 

9 

fi         150,000 

1 

0 

88l                 0 

1 

i2|      ii      H)  (inn 

1 

i 

J 

10 

123 

30,000 

....1 1 

;!:::l. :.:::::: 

. 

1 

1 

1 

11 

33 

6 

1 

8 

48 

7,000 

1 

8 

37I             0 

1 
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T.MiLK  12. — Number  of  uniivrsitica  and  colleges  for  7ncn  and  for  both  sexes,  con- 
trolled by  the  several  religious  denominations,  etc. — dontinned. 


Seventh-Day 
tist. 

Adven- 

Reformed. 

Other. 

State  or  Territory. 

3 
1 

e 

1 

ii 

1 

s 

1 

8 

~J 

1 

4 

1 

S 
1 
1 

a 
1 

5 

0 

p 
4 

1 

1 
s 

CD 

Endowment. 

United  States 

3 

31 

233 

0 

96 

706  $1,407,830 

<M 

147 

1340,427 

Noi  til  Alantic  Division . . . 

1 

57 
9 

424 
24 

258 

i.uw.scn 
i5,noo 

365,330 

1 

4 

28 

115,000 

North  Central  Division... 

2     21 
1     III 

19i 
25 

0 
0 

2 
1 

11 

7 

118 
1 

135.000 
96,427 

1 
2 

1 

2 

27 
30 

9 

11 

150 
274 

24 

114 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
New  Jersey     .  .  .... 

aSni),000 
527,  S(U 

15,000 

135,000 

bl 

4 

28 

115,000 

Bonth  Atlantic  Division: 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio   

cl 
dl 

3 

8 

46 

72 

Illinois .. 

105,000 

1 

12 

1(3 

0 

1 

1 

13 

8 

91 
53 

206.330 
24,000 

Wisconsin               ..... 

1 

9 

35 

0 

Western  Division: 

Utah 

cl 

7 

1 

96,427 

1 

10 

:;5 

0 

a  Estimated. 
5  Moravian. 


c  Church  of  Ood. 

d  Evangelical  Association. 


c  Latter-Day  Saints. 
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Table  13. — Classification  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes 
according  to  the  number  of  undergraduate  students. 


Institutions  having— 

State  or  Territory. 

i 

0 

1 
J 

i 

o 

2 

i 

72 

lo" 

7 
11 
88 

6 

5 
S 

71 

IF 

10 

a 

34 
4 

s 

2 
8 

70 

9 
12 
14 
3U 

6 

s 

2 

34 

6 
6 

1 

2 

i 

s 

30 

10 
5 
6 
6 
3 

2 

i 

2 

12 

~& 

1 
4 
2 

1 

0 

11 

T 

3 
"3' 

i 

4 

T 

0 

n 
T 

0 

i 

8 

t 

2 
2 

0 
§ 

1 

2 
5 

it 

2  2 

1! 
2  4 

•H 

United  States 

17 

T 

3 
6 

4 
4 

45 

"T 

13 

9 
IT 

s 

8T 

~3 
13 
18 
41 
19 

4 

North  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  DiviKion  . . 

... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

South  Central  Division  . . . 

1 
2 

1 
3 

North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division ...... 

3 

3 

i' 

2 

1 

a 

1 

1 

=-■ 

^^ 

=^ 







■ 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Rhode  Island - 

1 
3 

1 

New  York 

2 

2 
2 

4 

.... 

1 
.... 

3 

1 

1 
4 

i 

2 

6 

4 

1 
7 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

"8 

1 
1 

6 

1 

3 

"i' 
1 
1 

.... 

1 

\ 

2 

1 
1 

"i 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Maryland         

1 
1 
4 

2 

District  of  Columbia.. 

1 



1 

Virginia 

3 

West  Virginia  

1 
1 

North  Carolina 

3 

1 
2 
3 

1 

3 

.... 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

3 
5 

1 

2 
6 

"l 

1 

7 
2 
7 

■'i' 

I 

4 
4 
1 
1 
5 
8 

1 
3 

1 
1 

3 
5 
3 
1 

"¥ 

2 
2 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky  ...... 

1 
... 

"i' 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

Alabama            .      

1 

Mississippi 

1 
.... 

1 

T/Hximf^fia , 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Arkansas   .  ..      ...... 

...I-- 

Indian  Territory 

I 

2 
1 

2 
... 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

3 

1 
8 
3 
5 
1 
3 
8 

2 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
2 
5 
3 

"i 

5 
4 
1 

5 

4 
0 
1 

.... 

5 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

... 

1 
1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

I 

Michigan 

1 

-2- 

1' 

1 
1 

Minnesota 

1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 

1 

Iowa  

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 

o 

2 

1 

1 

3,1 



1 

We.storn  Division: 

1 

....^... 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

Utah 

1 

1 

I 

Idaho 

1 
.... 

2 

1 

2 

4 
6 

1 

.... 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  14. — Clasgification  of  universities  and  colleges  for  vten  and  for  both  sexes 
according  to  the  amount  of  endowment  funds. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic DiTislon. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Dirielon . 
Sooth  l.'entral  DivlBion . 
Nortii  Central  Division. 
Western  Dirision 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Bampehire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Bonth  Atlantic  Dirlsion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Qeorgia. 
"-    Ida.. 


Plorii 
Booth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Iioulsiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory.... 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michiffan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas ... 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

OaUIomia 


Institutions  having— 


1^ 


T  18     5  13 


..I.., 


I. 


i^ 


35 


III 

i 


ill 


S  2 


IP  I  9  :<% 


§ 


U 


rii 

4     2 

le   1 
...  1 


4  I  2  I  S  I  3     2 

1  ...|  1  1...  1 
111  I...'... 
6  I  S  I  2 


» 


13  ;i2  i  8  ;  6  :  3     3  I  2  |13  j  3  j  4     4 


'  I     !     !• 


...I  6  3  12  3 
...|...l..  I. ..I  1 
...    2  l-..'...i... 

2   4, ..1 1  ;.-. 


1 
1 1   i 


111 


.1.... 


1     2 


8  I  3 


J. ..I. 


.  I      I 

..131 


•!  1 


2  I. ..I. 


.I...I.' 


.1  1 


\  n  \ 


■II  I- 


L.I. 
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Tablb  15. — Undergraduate  students  in  colleges  for  men  and  in  coeducational 

colleges. 


Colleges  for  men. 

Coedacational  colleges. 

State  or  Territory. 

Institn- 
tions. 

Under- 
sradnate 
students. 

Institn- 
tions. 

Undergraduate 
students. 

Hale. 

Female. 

United  States    ....               

136 

32f22ld 

i44 

32,512 

18  703 

Wfirth  AtlBPtf'^  r>fH«inn 

47 

30 
20 
33 
6 

12,846 
3,221 
1.700 
2,817 
612 

34 
43 

ad 

16S 

as 

6,389 

2,872 
4  669 
16,806 

2,777 

2,811 

Sonth  AtJantl"  i>Wi«tnT>    

795 

Sontli  Central  Dirislon  .  .  .         

2,297 

9,374 

WABtern Oivisi<Mi . . - - ......... 

1,BS1 

North  AtlAntic  Divisiou: 

1 
2 
1 
6 

243 

564 

56 

3,353 

3 

000 

1S9 

Now  Hampshire.. - 

2 
3 
1 

1 
6 

305 
321 
610 
857 
1.781 

09 

MaflnAcfani^trtv 

380 

141) 

Connecticut    .    .        ... 

2 
17 

4 
14 

1 
7 
8 
7 

1,858 
8,400 
1,202 
3,161 

88 
689 
147 
933 

.■i8 

New  York 

607 

New  Jersey  — 

18 

1 

4 
3 
3 
» 
10 
8 
6 
5 

9 
20 

7 
2 
5 
12 

8 

1 
2 

30 
9 

24 

10 

« 

7 
20 
21 
3 
6 
11 
17 

8 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
8 
9 

2,315 

14 
148 
325 
179 
363 
770 
697 
287 
189 

8t5 

1,858 

696 

190 

228 

986 

430 

2U 

16 

2,996 

1,862 

2,465 

l,i»8 

1,346 

1,349 

1,400 

1,244 

82 

139 

814 

1,045 

34 
33 

227 
42 
60 

106 
63 

214 

829 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

5 

105 

District  of  Colnmbift 

126 

Virfifinia 

58 

"Wost  Virginia 

113 

North  r^rnl  i"*     .   . , 

S 
1 
5 
1 

4 

•            1 
2 

4 
4 

670 
36 

733 
25 

845 
383 
103 
SS& 
4U 
223 

140 

South  Carolina. ........ ....... ........... 

62 

80 

Florida 

lUO 

South  C3Btral  Division: 

320 

Tennessee  .  .. . 

783 

Alf^N^TTu^ 

1T2 

Mississippi 

34 

Tjouif^iana 

U)2 

619 

262 

Oklahoma 

7 

Indian  Territory  _...... 

18 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio     

5 

5 

7 
1 
8 

a 
s 
s 

329 
437 
689 
73 
254 
291 
134 
421 

1,725 

751 

Illinois     

1,784 

876' 

Wi«oonsin 

517 

786 

915 

Hlssoari ... . 

723 

North  Dakota 

44 

Sonth  Dakota. ...  . 

87 

Nnhi-OffVA 

1 

2 

60 
139 

667 

Kansas ., 

070 

Western  Division: 

M'>r>tim«                  . , , . 

49 

Wvotninff    . 

22 

Colorado........................  ...  ........ 

1 

28 

205 

16 

Utah       

66 

6S 

Idaho .' 

81 

2 

123 

Ut 

Oregon  ...................................... 

245               183 

CalUorala 

3 

491 

1,774  '         1.170 
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Table  10. — Profesaora  and  instructors  in  utiirersities  and  colleges  for  men  and 

for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
Boatta  Atlantic  Division  . 
Sooth  Contra!  DiTiaion .. 
North  Central  Division., 
Western  Division 

Nortb  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

HasaachuHetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticnt , 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DL-<trict  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Ctoorsia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentocky 

Tennessee 

Alahama 

HisslHsippi 

Looisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

nilnola 

Michigan  

Wiscimsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Hissoori 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colonido 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeron 

California 


a 

°§ 
II 


480 


198 
43 


Preparatory  |    Colleelato 
departments. ;  departments. 


2,094 


831 
217 
254 

.,neo 

212 


0 

3 

0 

33 

0 

0 

181 

14 

lUO 


Si 

a 

6 
28 
20 

28 
29 

44 

77 
19 
6 
22 
SO 
24 
1 
3 

203 
83 

1S7 
49 
48 
33 

107 

122 
16 
2B 
81 

126 

13 

11 

38 

5 

26 

6 

4 

21 

32 

66 


831 


51 

78 
179 
438 

84 


47 
52 
3911 
71 
2I« 
687 
139 
551 

19 
173 
144 

1(J8 
41 

VH 
«7 
71 
35 

100 
199 
63 
32 
85 
127 
47 
7 
0 

413 

•M\ 
5J0 
197 
181 

iro 

21  JO 
222 
21 
.12 
133 
175 

14 
II 
71 
10 
21 
14 
12 
73 
66 
306 


-a 
s 


802 

60 
64 

].■» 

4:13 

88 


Professional 
departments. 


3,783 


1,151 
384 
426 

1,397 
425 


21 

14 

26 

315 

0 

94 

39U 

0 

291 

0 
54 

233 
31 

4 
29 

4 
20 

0 

S6 
219 
25 
0 
41 
67 
19 


229 

34 
3«!» 
109 

47 
193 
113 

88 

0 

0 

116 

79 

0 
0 

113 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
48 

264 


Total  number 
(excluding 
doplicatea). 


ii.sn 


8,619 
1,252 
1,241 
4,337 
1,122 


107 
64 
81 

743 
71 

801 
1,230 

141 

881 

19 
254 
408 
128 

51 
153 

84 
109 

61 

190 
452 

102 

46 

138 

220 

78 

8 

7 

787 

269 

1,035 

299 

225 

341 

332 

402 

22 

46 

273 

S06 

19 

H 

204 

11 

32 

16 

16 

84 

125 

606 


1,577 


12S 
183 


Ul 


1 

0 
0 
10 
1 

0 

68 

4 
48 

1 

IS 
10 

8 
12 
28 

8 
26 
20 

61 
91 
12 

K 
28 
59 
30 

2 
13 


29 
171 
08 
2». 
40 
99 
IM 
0 
30 
6S 
70 

12 
3 
21 
3 
6 
3 
6 
22 
30 
66 
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Table  17. — Stttdents  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 


M'^'^maTe.Mul^ 


CnlteJ  States. 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division  . 
Korth  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

BhodH  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Marylanii 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alalmma 

Mississippi  .a 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

CoUti-ado 

Arizona 

Utah  

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


31,64; 


Prepara- 
tory de- 
partments. 


5,7U 

2,756 

14,94<i 
2,3H7 


14,292 


0 
12 
0 

477 

I) 

0 

3,4S6 

203 

1,53B 

19 

47i 
3H5 
279 
1113 
559 
180 
442 
254 

1.213 
1,54« 

4(18 

1 

320 
1.428 

475 

186 
53 

2,748 

1,(X18 

2, 705 

7!'8 

»41 

430 

1,678 

2,059 

2% 

271 

8.511 

1,4.56 

78 

50 

382 

58 

252 

58 

!I2 

402 

384 

(Sll 


8.58 
3,440 
7,  781 
1,,5'ili 


0 

217 

39 

412 

9 
73 
2 

a5 

21 
262 

51 
109 
161 

709 
9.59 
292 
85 
126 

78: 

290 
145 
47 

1,271 

a58 
i.ais 

3!I9 

9; 

175 

1,017 

1,047 

245 

274 

650 

890 

92 

51 

252 

41 

169 

31 

69 

214 

ai8 

281 


Collegiate 
depart- 
ments. 


J^L  Male, 
male. 


10,708 


2,.S11 
795 
2,297 
»..374 
1,931 


84-3 

564 

■361 

3, 674 

610 

2,11,' 

5,190 

1,202 

6,676 

103 

iTZ 
1,112 
363 
1,310 
7.13 
970 
164 

1,190 

1,721 

689 

415 

669 

1,209! 

«iO| 

20 

16 

3,324 
1,799 
3. 154 
1.6311 

],«XII 
1,640, 


540! 
665 
82 
139 
86t 
1,184 

34 
33 

255 
42 
50 

105 
Hi 

337 

245 
2,2«5 


189 

0 

9« 

380 

149 

68 

6O: 

« 


5 
106 
126 

58 
113 
140 

62 

m 

106 

320 
783 
172 
34 

ise 

519 
202 

7 
18 

1,725 
751 

1,734 
870 
51 
765 
915 
72:1 
44 
87 
56' 
670 

49 

22 

205 

16 

56 

58 

31 

141 

183 

1,170 


Graduate  depart- 
ments. 


Resident. 


m^Ltc^f-'l^- 


3,609 


1,512 
444 
107 

1,409 
197 


0 

1 

405 

24 

217 
547 
135 
186 

3 

217 

153 

35 

5 

13 

3 

10 

5 

12 
60 
4 
4 
9 
17 
1 
0 
0 

129 
8H 

657 
5:1 
88 

138 
38 
87 
1 
3 
93 
30 

0 
4 
II 

0 

3 
3 
6 
1 
164 


1,057 


104 
23 


62) 

I2;i 


1 

10 

0 

0 

68 

u 

2 
0 

0 

67 

28 

32:1 

25 

30 

49 

27 

6 

0 

2 

53 

15 

0 
2 
8 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
108 


Non- 
resident. 


m^atcM-l"- 


749 


204 
39 
48 

4,30 

28 


36 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

236 
5 
83 
10 
24 
6 
44 
11 
3 
2 
8 
9 

0 
2 
19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


116 


36,378 


13 
5 

1,^ 
10 

6 
6 
17 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
5 
0 


Profes- 
sional de- 
partments 


m'ale.  ^ale.  J^^. 


8,476 
2,697 
4,050 
10, 191 
964 


183 

11(1 

283 

2,24t 

0 

42(- 

2,682 

3( 

2,60e 

0 

241 

1..374 

;i5(' 
12^' 
298 
30' 

281 1 

"i 

588 

1,971 

159 

7; 

4.54 

6.30 

170 

6 

0 

1,232 

319 

3,5l« 

1,496 

2.58 

961 

916 

037 

0 

0 

423 

355 

0 

0 

256 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

558 


983 


168 

6;j 

so 

571 
101 


5 

0 
0 
123 
0 
0 
34 
0 


0 
41 

18 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
24 
0 
0 
6 
47 
0 
3 
0 

70 

12 

201 

112 

6 

32 

82 

7 

0 

0 

22 


Total  num- 
ber (exchid- 
ing  dupli- 
catos^ 


118,820  35,236 


30,427  3,  .590 
12,2;i0  2,28.5. 
16,44:5 
46, 4:1 
7.289 


1,033 

691 

646 

6,969 

671 

2,798 

11,984 

1,582 

10,073 

124 
1,771 
2,443 
1,760 

664 
2,289 

954 
1,7;!2 

489 

2,99!! 
5,326 
1,3.59 

646 
1,5;« 
.3,331 
1,072 

212 
69 

7,785 
3,190 
10,300 
3,908 
2,049 
3,335 
4,267 
4,714 
323 
4113 
2,241 
3,161 

112 

88 
926 
IPO 
449 
IM 
148 
746 

7ai 
3,774 


101 
o 

9I> 

558 

18» 

165 

1,023 

3» 

1,323 

U 
2H> 
280 
14» 
144 
688 
115 
US- 
ill 

l,07i» 
1,813 

464. 

123 

382 
1,346 

664. 

153. 
65 

3,454- 

1,154 

3,48r 

1,426- 

a55. 

1  322 

2]  100 

1,79» 

38!> 

454 

1,34!> 

1,789' 

141 

HO' 
491 

57 
4,5* 
161 

ux) 

355 

5:17 

1,773 


ED  98- 


-116 
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Table  18. — Studenia  purtuitig  various  courses  «/  ttudy  iu  universities  tutd  ooU^es 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. . .  .71, 446135, 24.5 


Ir, 


K.  AtUntic  Dirliion. 
S.  Atlantic  Division. 
S.  Central  Divhilon-. 
IT.  Central  DiviBion.- 
Westera  Division ... 


22,  W« 
K.tidC 
5,330 


N.  Atlutic  Division: 

Uaine 

I7«w  Hampshire . . 

Vemiont 

Maancfanaetts 

KbodelslKBd 

CoBBectioat 

NewYorlc 

New  Jarsey 

Peimayl  vania 

S.Jltl^rtic  Division: 

Detavare 

Maryland ^.. 

DisLof  Cdnmbia.. 

Virginia 

■West  Virginia 

Nortb  Carolina 

Bontk  Carolina 

Oeorria. 

FloriSa 


S. Centra!  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

AlMiama 

Miasisidppi 

iKOUsiana 

Texas 

Aitkanaaa 

OMahoma 

Indian  Territory.. 
JSr.  Central  Division: 

Oljio 

lueUana 

nilBois 

Hicfaigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  UiAota 

Hoath  Dakota 

Nehnisica 

Kansas 

Wastom  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona ............ 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

V^ashington 

Oregon  

California 


Stndents  reported  as 
leading 


pnrsnlng  conraes 
to— 


Students  S,*»^*' 


5, 7W  4,81812,1441,186 


12,401,1,731  aa) 
4,351  281  224 
:i,WIK     Bltt     4«» 

1(1,  «^  1.1, 202  2, 484 

2,221     232i    (SI 


1,032 

46U 
4,aM 

759 
2,17; 
.5,79' 
1,202 

u,eu5 

107 
942 
698 

1,170 
476 

1,4«U 
795 

l,«iO 
270 


1,6101      849 
2,504   1,211 
871       - 
149      241 
851 
1,72X 
092 
27 
34 

6,0*9 
2,550 
4,888 
2,607 
2,117 
2,405 
2,455 
2,388 

126 

226 
1,431 
1,654 

83 

55 
460 

68. 
106 
163 

84 

478 

428 

3,435 


3,1 

646 
1,736 
4,7% 
1,184 


1.148' 


747I2S8 


786 
65 
U 

280 
21 


I 
810  3,  Ml 


8:iil!314i  95028 
2d  11 

•'4  1* 


S75    987     396  23 

15'    424    654'    40)  71 

^21     836     4031    781  134 ! 

lR7^iil7S-4-t4 1,4821,7452,621  78» 

301221    SjKKi    614il,178     219  521 


S 
f 

a 
Sis      £      « 

4,a674,aZlI,4)(»'l3,13( 


8,227 
1,136 
1,900 
6,483 
1,380 
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Tabuc  19. — Prqparatimi  <^  /reAme»  o^  universities  and  eoOegesfor  men  and  /or 


II 

1 

Freshmen  prepared  by- 

Preparatory 

departments 

-GXcoUegas. 

Private 

preparatory 

Bckools. 

PnbUc  Ugh 
schools. 

Private 

study. 

1 

in 

^ 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

United  States 

288 

14,181 

4,867 

32. 8S 

2,86 

20.04 

6,285 

44.92 

899 

2.81 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Atlantic  DlTMon 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Westom  Division 

66 
« 
41 
K5 
25 

4,110 
l,tl8 
1,S82 
5,888 
943 

614 

2,275 
285 

96.61 
26.72 
S8.6t 

40.M 
80.22 

m 

40t 

an 

87 

80.63 

89.18 

28.S7 

5.91 

&28 

1,«S8 
679 
492 

3,018 
968 

39.85 
30.27 
32.12 
58.96 
69.70 

128 
81 

122 

«B 

8 

a.6T 
4.23 
7.96 
1.00 
0.85 

Nortli  Atlsntio  DtvisioB: 
Maine 

4 
1 
8 
4 
1 

tS) 
8 

20 

2 
7 
8 
6 
10 
T 
7 
1 

« 
B 
4 
t 
8 
'      9 
8 
2 

22 
U 

u 

7 
8 
6 
13 
14 
8 
6 
8 
14 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
6 
5 

e 

291 
9 

187 
634 

loa 

1,173 

840 

1,375 

87 
847 

88 
863 
558- 
180 
481 

23 

827 
3S6 
211 
88 
98 
847 
U6 
16 

808 

e»8 

849 

239 
512 
616 

SS8 

783 

81 

74 

m 

629 

7 
20 
98 
13 
1 
81 
85 
97 
100 
651 

48 

9 

0 

28 

e 

8S7 
26 
858 

8 
87 
24 

67 
160 

75 
126 

20 

«7 
77 
80 
46 
86 
HO 
«S 
16 

478 
156 
252 
126 
146 
98 
201 
355 
£2 
87 
106 
S71 

7 
11 
88 

T 
1 
5 
21 
58 
66 
72 

14.7$ 

108. 00 

0 

4.42 

0 

53.90 

7.65 

26.a 

8.11 
14.98 
92.81 
15.70 
26.98 

41. 6r 

26.19 

86.86 

26.81 
21.68 
ST.  a 
09.70 
88.71 
81.  ti 
61.31 
MU.00 

68.17 
2L4» 
38.81 
62.72 
27.3* 
18.02 
86.02 
49.10 
64.20 
77.08 
64.27 
4S.08 

MO.  60 
65.00 
38.78 
63.86 

100.00 
28.01 
60.00 
59.79 
66.00 
13.07 

S8 
0 

44 
809 

60 
258 
BIB 
808 

8 
26 
0 
205 
317 
IK 
» 
0 

m 

«8 
.  0 
82 
61 
< 
0 

21 

20 
89 
9 
85 

27 

re 

65 
0 
3 
2 

40 

0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 

17 
0 

66 

29.65 

0 

23. 6B 

48.74 
58.82 
22.01 
57.35 
22.04 

21.  «B 
10.53 

0 
56.47 
67.01 
86.  «7 
28.90 

0 

23.85 

48.82 

29.88 

0 

at.  41 

14.70 

8.  ID 

0 

2.97 
2.87 
6.01 
8. 77 
L84 
6.23 
12.90 
8.90 
0 
4.06 
1.01 
6.86 

0 
5.00 

Loe 

0 

0 

0 

6.71 

17.68 
0 

11.98 

196 

0 

135 

289 
40 
280 
119 
690 

26 

172 

2 

76 

TO 

83 

192 

8 

148 
98 
64 
20 
23 

108 
«E 
0 

807 

808 

3S8- 

101 

386 

396 

283 

291 

29 

14 

87 

314 

0 
8 
S9 
8 
0 
W 
12 

410 

58.61 
0 
72.19 
«!.43 
89.22 
22.19 
85.00 
47.98 

«rr.5T 

69.68 
7.69 
28.94 
18.67 
18.83 
89.92 
18.64 

48.48 

28.12 
80. 83 
30.80 
24.78 
81.12 
86.21 
0 

87.99 
72.66 
54.24 
42.26 
65.62 
76.75 
50.72 
40.25 
85.80 
18.92 

43.  n 

49.92 

0 
40.00 
60.20 
46.15 

0 
76.19 
34.29 
17.63 
35.00 
74.41 

6 
0 
8 

28 
2 

27 
0 

56 

1 
12 

0 
26 
18 

6 
24 

0 

20 

14 

4 
0 

4 

8 
0 

7 
25 
6 
8 
1 
0 
2 
12 
0 
0 

f 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
3 

3.06 

0 

4.28 

Masaachxreetts 

Connectioat -.. 

NewTork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ........... 

Boath  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware.,. .......... 

1.0 

1.96 

2.30 

0 

1.00 

2.70 

Maryland _ 

DlstrietofCotanil>ia 

Virginia .................. 

1.86 

0 

6. 80 

2.81 

8.38 

4.99 

Florida 

0 

Sooth  Oentral  Dirision: 
KentiK^T  ................ 

6.12 

8.98 

Alnbmim  , .  , ,    . ,   .    . .   , . 

L90 

0 

2.15 

22L77 

ArkasHnn 

2.68 

bkdia&  Territorr  . 

0 

Nortti  Central  Diviaion: 
Ohio         

6.87 

8.68 

Illinois 

0.98 

Michigan „ 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa ...... 

1.26 

0.20 

0 

0.86 

IBssoari 

1.66 

North  Dakota 

0 

Bonth  Dakota 

0 

t4i>hrfnir« 

LOl 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

aei 

0 

0 

0 

Arltotia  . . . .  ......  ...... 

0 

Otah 

0 

Nevada    

0 

Idaito 

0 

Waahin^^ton — 

5.U 
0 

rnllTnrnlA 

0.61 
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Table  20.— Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for 

both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 

< 

u 
a 

24 

m 

23 

M 
19 

13 

1 
« 

u 

1 

19 

i 

10 

1 
31 

6 
m 

1 

4 
lA 

4 

2 

Pi 

United  Stateo 

4,077 

1.B31 

733 

274 

1 

Korth  Atlantic  DiTiaion 

2,118 

rm 

l,3.-)4 

•Mi 

104 

4.3 

30 

614 

6ii 

348 

830 

1.W 

430 

8 
140 

48 
100 

14 

or 

73 
8 

80 
138 
41 
43 
31 
55 
30 
2 

57.S 
»i 
180 

12;) 
11 

13 

"ih' 

156 

57 

248 

3S5 
2ii 
24 

■Xfi 
W 

1 

"a 

27 
17 
:« 

IBl 
3i 

is' 

21 
1 

1 

22 
0 

16 
3 

"2" 
11 

11 

n 
li 

3 

1 
.... 

0 

4 

South  Atlantic  Division... 
Bontli  Central  Division. ... 

1:) 
2 

15 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

1 
8 

North  Atlantic  DlTlBlon: 
Maine 

20 

^= 

= 

= 

=-^ 

"-= 

New  Hampshire 

7 

.... 

8 

Rhode  Ifiland      ...  . 

38 
123 

67 

1 

9 

4 

9 

1 

Pennsylvania 

Bonth  Atlantic  Division: 

60 

4 

6 
1 

2 

8 
3 

2 

Maryland 

8 
14 

8 

6 
10 
12 
24 

6 

81 
49 
41 

9 
18 
27 

1 

1 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia           

.... 

15 

1 
8 

2 
0 
2 

7 

11 

2 

West  Viririnia 

5 

1 

North  Carolina 

OeorGTia ... 

1 

Sonth  Central  Division: 
Kentnclcy   -..-.    .  . 

2 

7 

15 

8 

6 

1 

2 

Alabama     ....         ... 

Mississippi 

9 

1 

TfOnisiana 

10 

1 
5 

7 

1 

Arlcansas  ... 

1 

Indian  Territory ... 

4 

85 
28 
138 
99 
68 
48 
51 
45 
1 
3 
50 
42 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

291 
163 
213 
100 
92 
64 
109 

m 

7 

9 

66 

116 

77 
63 
52 
4« 

8 
14 
61 

4 

24 
12 

20 
30 
47 
7 
4 
20 

3 

3 

Indiana           ... 

niinois 

Michigan 

1 

n 

Minnesota 

...-|.... 

5 

Missouri 

2 

I 

North  Dakota 

Bon  ch  Dakota 

1 

' 

Kansas 

6 

Western  Division: 

1 

Wyoming 

3 
17 

1 
9 
2 
5 
6 
1 
11 
15 
73 

4 

1 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

5 
1 

13 
22 
143 

Idaho 

1 
2 
3 
36 

.... 

1 

1 

Washington 

—  1  — 

Oregon   ..^ 

California 

2 

32 

2 

1 
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Tabi^e  20. — Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities  and  colleges  for  msn  and  for 

both  sexes — Continned. 


State  or  Territory. 

< 

a 

184 

63 
6 

4 
61 
10 

2 

..... 

6 

f4 

a 

t 

a 

i 
a 

d 

a 

1^ 

a 
a 

a 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 

96& 

531 
107 
67 

aao 

17 

17 
2 
» 

12 
27 
100 

eo 

113 

150 

119 

8 

3 

20 

138 

114 
1 

63 

49 
1 

11 

2 

80 
21 

15 

IT 

7 
1 

1 

2 

T 

8 

2 
2 

2 

2 

5 
6 

m 
la 

40 

Boath  Central  Division .  . . 

4 
6 

fi 

21 

12 

1 

8 

1 

.... 

6 

1 

TK 

Western  Division.. .......^ 

t 

.. 





Korth  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

3 
6 

4 
2 

1 

New  Hampshire. ...... 

1 

MaftRAohiifM^tt^ 

4^ 

Rhode  Island  .  ... 

6 
1 

87 

"'i9' 

1 

Connecticut ,. 

1 
12 

3 
21 

2 
50 
25 

28 

76 

New  York               .    .. 

25 
6 

18 

2 

lU 

15 

3 

2 

45 

New  Jersev  .... .... . 

.... 

2 

.... 

1 

2 

31 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware  ....... 

22 
84 

27 
1 

19 
3 

1 

1 

8 

..... 

37 

District  of  Columbia . . 

1 
2 
6 

1 

fl 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

South  Carolifia 

Oeorffia ...... 

1 

Florida 

Boath  Central  Division: 
Kentucky ............ 

8 
17 
8 

7 
7 
0 

1 

.   2 
1 

1 

Alabama.  ..  ..     ..  ... 

Mississippi 

Lonisiaua .  . 

1 

2 

4 

f 

Arkansas       

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

46 

27 
61 
16 
11 
8 
23 
32 

4 
I 

18 
10 
6 
6 
U 
8 

8 

15 

2 

.... 

1 

If) 

6 

Illinois 

1 
2 

1 

2 
3 

1 

W 

Michigan 

1 
2 
2 

4 

4 
8 

9 

Minn^^sota 

7 

1 

6 

6 

1 

Iowa 

'Mifumni') 

North  Dakota 

Bouth  Dakota 

I 

Nebraska 

80 
17 

8 

Kftn*wii ,    ..... 

3 

I 

n 

Western  Division: 

Montana  - 

1 

1 
6 

Colorado . .... 

1 

1 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

2 

Washington  .-  ...  . 

8 

1 
8 

California 

7 

1 

R 
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Table  2U— Degrees  conferred  on  toomea  by  coeduaUional  colleges. 


state  or  Territory. 

00 
Pi 

0) 

►:i 

H 

1 
a 

n 

t 

^ 

A 

to 

a 

a 

a 

i 
a 

a 
t 

2 

United  Bt»te8 

eta 

297 

421 

831 

11 

50 

7 

23 

1 

UB 

19 

8 

15 

1 

6 

1 

88 

Dhrtti  Athutic  DiriaiaD... 

m 

50 
JO 
446 
123 

18 
• 
4* 

160 
83 

1 
12 

2n 

49 

* 
21 
251 
21 

.... 

* 

t 

1 

IB 
6 

i' 

27 
V) 
18 
69 
U 

8 

1 
1 
IS 

f 

6 

1 

16 

Soath  Atlantic  Uvisloii ... 

Sontb  Central  DirMoB 

11 

2 
6 

8 
10 
2 

Western  Divisioo  --..«. 

38 

8 

2 

1 

... 

... 

M 

Nortb  Atlantic  Divinlon: 
Ibin^  . 

e 

8 

11 
s 

7 
40 
87 

11 
IX) 

8 

4 

..... 

27 
18 

S 

6 
U> 
12 

S 
32 

2 

.    1 

MasfiachasettB ....... 

1 

1 
7 

Kbode  Island 

.... 

9 

New  York 

• 
U 

.... 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 
2 

1 

« 

1 

^ 

2 

i 

Sooth  Atlantic  Dirlsion: 
Maryland 

J>ifttrirt  nf  Crnlurabia 

3 

1 

Virginia 

t 

West  Virg^inia 

3 

a 

4 

7 
9 

9 

ts 

4 

2 
11 
17 

4 
1 

87 
65 
<B 

to 

18 
13 
84 
19 
6 
1 

m 

88 

I 
3 
10 

2 

... 

1 

Knrth  rarnliaa 

8 
2 
1 

1 

1 

Qeorcia 

Ilorida 

1 

i 

11 

1 

1 
8 

South  Central  Dlvialon: 
Kentncky..       

4 

17 

2 

1 

7 
9 

1 
1 

18 
9 
35 
8 
11 
13 
33 
18 

"a 

1 

1 

... 

... 

2 

lUssiuippi 

1 
..... 

1 

9 

5 

1 
2 

.... 

Texas. 

6 

... 

Arkaniiafl 

Indian  Territory 

N<»th  Central  DlvlMlon: 
Oino 

71 

28 

64 

38 

9 

7 

SB 

4 

60 
4 
33 
36 
45 
44 
3 
12 

.... 

9 

4 
4 
1 

.... 

8 

... 

10 
8 

15 
7 
1 
8 
B 
S 

1 

"9 
8 

1 
3 
2 

2 
8 

4 

... 

Illinois  

.... 

1 
3 

1 

11 

Michigan 

^ 

Wisconsin  ...... . 

1 

.... 

5 

4 
2 

4 
1 
1 

... 

.... 

8 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

..... 
8 

1 

1 

11 

3 

5 

.... 

2 

12 
5 



Kansas ....... 

2 

.... 

7 

2 

.. 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

8 

Colorado 

4 
2 

S 

1 

Arizona 

L 

Utah 

8 

8 

1 
4 
IS 
79 



Nevada 

Idaho 

2 
2 
9 

14 

1 

£ 

1 

33 

Washington 

1 
« 
19 

Oregon 



4 

4 

.... 

2 

U 

2 

8 
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Table  22. — Honorary  degrees  conferred  bjf  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and 

for  both  sexes. 


Stete  or  Territory. 

Q 

d 

2TO 

i 

141 

d 

ifi 

d 

m 
8 

hi 
y 
d 

3 

d 

« 

d 

i 

9 

d 

6 

d 

1 

3 

< 

U>2 

a 

6 

1 

a 

2 

a 

i 

3 

0$ 

< 

2 

CD 

1 

0i 

United  8t«t08 

8 

North  Atlantic  DiTision  . . . 

■n 
as 
a 

128 

11 

5 

2 

68 
18 
12 
80 
8 

8 

2 

1 

2 

6 

6 

1 

72 
19 

7 
48 

« 

4 

4 
2 
7 
6 
8 

17 
4 

20 

4 

3 
1 
7 
4 

2 

2 

4 

Sonth  Atlantic  Divisloa    .. 

1 

ir 

North  Central  DIviaion .... 

s 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

:::: 

1 
I 

8 

1 

1 



3 

1 

4 





. 



, 

North  Atlantic  IMtisIod: 
Maine  

4 
2 
8 
8 
2 
6 
19 

e 

12 

1 

8 

4 
2 

New  Hampshire 

MassachnaettB   .    .  .... 

0 

2 
1 

.... 

.... 
1 

.... 

2 

.... 

10 

19 

S 

28 

8 
2 
8 

New  York 

.... 

2 

2 

1 

.... 
1 

.... 

2 

... 

... 

■■ 

Pennsylrania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

5 

... 

.... 

.... 

3 

2 

.... 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Virjrinia                  

.i.. 

North  Carolina   , . , 

10 
9 
6 

8 
5 
2 
5 
1 
5 

a 

19 

21 
T 
7 

16 
4 

1 

Bonth  Carolina 

2 
1 

i 

Georgia. .. .... .... 

South  Central  Division : 

Tennessee  ...... ... -. 

8 
I 

7 

1 

Mississippi 

.... 

4 

Texas ............ 

NOTth  Central  DlTtoion: 
Ohio  

8 

T 
9 

8 
4 
T 
9 

2 

1 



3 

1 

.... 

... 

.... 

10 
10 
10 

3 
6 
2 
2 

.... 

1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

.... 

.... 

3 

i' 

... 

Michieaa 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

Missonri 

Bonth  Dakota -. 

Nebraska 

8 
4 

1 

1 
2 
5 

2 

1 

1 

Kansan  ..  .............. 

8  1    1 

3 

1 

Western  Dirlsion: 

Colorado ............. 

Idaho  

"■"I"" 

Washlnffton .. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
..... 

...1     -- 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

Caliromla 

I 
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Table  33. — Property  of  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 

N.AtianticDiTision. 

S.  Atlantic  Division. 
B.  Central  Division . . 
N.  Central  Division. 
Western  DiviBion. .. 

N.Atlantic  Division: 

Maino 

New  Hampsliire 

Vermont 

Hassachnsetts  .. 

Rhode  Island 

Connocticut 

'   Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 
S.  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  Colnmbia.. 

Viriiinia 

West  Virginia... 

North  Oarollnu.. 

South  Carolina.. 

Oeoroda 

Florida 

S.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

HicbiRan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missoari 

North  Dakota... 

South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


H 

as 


417 


7.077 


4,  Oil 
82« 
723 

1,179 
311 


o  ft 

-A 


7.086,335 


218 
200 
188 
862 
lOU 
49( 
1,523 
105 
412 


lfl» 

107 

0 

198 

77 


13S 

333 

88 

10 

194 

3 

8 

0 

0 

346 

0 

296 

51 

68 

12 

177 

174 

0 

40 

19 

7 

1 

0 

66 

0 

100 
3 
0 
8 
27 

117 


3,21.5.855 

797,215 

516.211 

1,296,133 

340,911 


Libraries. 


Bound 
volomes. 


1,864,966 


129,683 

eo,flor) 

88,288 
719,959 
100,000 
32:).  000 
949,342 
180.768 
638,842 

10,500 
IS),  310 
138,70) 
160,425 

18,6a) 

110, 100 
71,300 
83.410 

18,870 

82,187 

169,997 

61,250 

30,000 

71,700 

74,560 

22,708 

2.200 

1,600 

434,641 

200,906 

601,049 

236,661 

131,142 

93.000 

130,  .500 

195.495 

10.500 

17,857 

77.520 

107,857 

6,700 
5,750 

65,257 
3,400 

19,000 
6.457 
6,100 

27,146 

27,413 
183,688 


Pam- 
phlets. 


19,098,502 


972,618 
200,925 
128,034 
43.5,930 
117,460 


27,000 

22.000 

11.4(X) 

525.310 

20,000 

6.000 

182.283 

l.OOO 

177,825 

8.700 
66.230 
63.500 
14.800 

3.2110 
30,1.50 

7,000 
10,  .545 

6,800 

23,180 
66,770 
2,875 
5,500 
10,600 
14,900 
13,699 
600 


109.650 

10. 700 

57.965 

70,613 

35.710 

3,300 

15.650 

75.182 

6,000 

6,100 

0,060 

37,000 

4,100 

4,000 
27,750 


10,600 
4,430 
0,600 
14,841 
13,112 
29,136 


Value. 


Value  of 

scientific 

apparatus. 


(11,004,632 


4,131.527 
967,OH) 
636.575 

2.815.296 
558.064 


182,550 
80.000 

ll2.5nt) 
686.  nu) 

230.0(10 
270.000 
1,802,397 
176,200 
631,880 

21,  .500 
239,840 

130.000 
173,700 
18.500 
204,  OH) 
93,000 
73.500 
24,000 

86,000 
242,100 

78,  .535 
34.000 
0B,.VI0 
88. 7.50 
23,  V.t\ 
3,000 
1,600 

589,248 
293,300 
5,33.  730 
290,663 
151,500 
119,241 
145,600 
378,43.5 
25, 5IK) 
21,700 
135,800 
130,600 

9,700 

8,000 
77,000 

3,  .500 
42,000 
10,649 

6,000 

46,600 

60,415 

297,300 


$126,211,089 


5,472,755 

696,  sn 

713,540 
3,350,122 

860,738 


143.625 
102,000 
105. 000 

1,313,4.50 
340.000 
4(X),  755 

1,413,727 
570,  («l 

1,084,108 

23.000 
182, 3n 
96,500 
9.5,200 
61,000 
33,560 
22,300 
75.4.50 
19,000 

68.040 

276.035 

70.360 

38.800 

126.250 

93.075 

33.  .5110 

6.000 

600 

4*2.800 
la5. 750 
565,  .580 
612.212 
382.  .500 
133.900 
287. 8,50 
319. 105 
13.8,50 
6.750 
225,6.50 
185, 175 

8,800 
60,000 
69,100 
40,0(10 
20,  .500 
17,030 
35,000 
23,a58 
23,6.50 
662,700 


Value  of 

grounds 

and  build' 

Ings. 


Produc- 
tive funds 


$119,032,651 


64,200,825 
13,553,136 
10,404,700 
38.807,663 
9, 176, 795 


i.iyii..'.«6 

iCid.lOO 
7L'-..(l(J0 

s.  ic'.ia 

1. 177.1187 
r).7i:).(aO 

l-'ii.Mil.lSS 
:.'.:):S,(iOO 

l:;.-'(;i.(l82 

101.500 
2,017,636 
4, 377,  .500 
2,1.59,000 

630,000 
1,523,500 

845,000 
1,569,000 

4.39,000 

1.2S.5,,500 

3,414,700 

866,000 

440,0110 

l,8l,5,nOt) 

1,0.59,  .500 

495,  (XO 

60,(100 

60,000 

8,072,956 
3,710,000 
8,073,335 
3.333,7(H 
2,  .506. 000 
2. 747,  .560 
2, 173, 798 
4,884,1100 
33(1.  flrt) 
.■»().  .500 
1,844,400 
1,811, .500 

225.000 
111.540 

1,406.400 
85,IX)0 
.32.5,  IXX) 
1.56. 184 
130.000 
644.000 
833,000 

6,261,671 


63,230,218 
9,265,485 
7,654,734 

31,434,468 
8,(M7,768 


1,661, .512 

1,500,(100 

755,000 

16,421,277 

807,481 

6,919,771 

24,199.968 

3,600,000 

9,46.5,208 

83,000 

3,4(^,500 

1,279,075 

1,7:».000 

114,750 

770.942 

650.800 

855,618 

424,800 

1,372,495 

2,406,200 
365,000 
092.600 

1,947.313 
720.716 
150,500 


7,843,200 

2,041,283 

10,490.217 

1,609,983 

1,482.479 

1,663,091 

1,556,769 

3,771.839 

34.000 

82,  .500 

453.952 

397,156 


0 

616,910 

0 

196,427 

95,000 

7,472 

150,000 

342.000 

6,030.949 
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Table  24,— Income  of  universities  and  conges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  DiviBiun. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

Bonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virffinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentuclty 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

ITiasiraippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

SoutliJ>akota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


17,139,953 


Tuition 
feee. 


)5,S53,083  t3, 288, 907 


3,259,410 

828,  ons 

628.631 

2,306,093 

ffi7,81S 


67,090 

sr,ooo 

824,  :%5 
101, 721 
621.293 
813.040 
l.'j8.499 
r,W,461 

300 
199.045 
161, 835 
10B,80S 
7.Kf6 
80,693 
25,000 
86,036 
13,850 

'78,689 

178.286 

81.032 

14,200 

.55.914 

178.  .587 

30,451 

0 

10.872 

829,671 

270.506 

672,940 

2^,993 

61,140 

133,049 

201,526 

290,339 

3,090 

21,575 

68,564 

120,861 

10,500 

610 

37,040 

0 

8,180 

0 

518 

40,208 

23,580 

137,179 


Prompro- 
d  active 
funds. 


State  or 

municipal 

approprl 

ations. 


301,174 

492,583 

1,580,198 

386,842 


71,978 
a),flOO 
34,610 

68,-),  747 
28,(161 
293.28;) 
1,082,580 
171.0(KI 
380,038 

4,980 
80,39;> 
64,940 
9:1,405 

6,408 
45,218 
27„572 
47.970 
20,277 

96.637 
U9,0I9 
29,200 
42,043 
100,550 
76.022 
11,200 
8,000 
0 

375,500 

115,977 

486,706 

97,042 

80,887 

82,942 

8H,ti71 

191,300 

4,069 

3.300 

17.497 

20,227 

11,000 

0 

32,548 

0 

7,198 

3,800 

412 

8,(MI0 

20.992 

302,897 


United 
States 
Govern, 
ment 
appro- 

Sria- 
ans. 


1954,001 


642,959 
210. 300 
193,370 
1,535,.»5 
6OT,617 


20,000 

5,000 

11,383 

0 

0 

0 

236,361 

0 

370,215 

0 
41,100 

0 
62,500 
36,  .5.50 
25,0011 
27,0<IO 
22,740 
4,500 

31,676 

23,2IX) 

a50 

5.000 

14.000 

72,  .500 

34,850 

12,000 

0 

311,924 

80,000 

210, oa) 

213,000 
255.  IXX) 
88.005 
?2,»79 
35,017 
30,  (KX) 
23,950 
126,2511 
88,540 

19.000 
8,076 

126,  (KK) 
10,700 
00,000 
12.450 
6,(H)0 
40.2iiO 
30.000 

385.141 


t2, 176, 828  $19,213,371 


173,743 
246,901 
130.530 
212. 707 
190.000 


38,000 

0 

23,000 

0 

0 

0 

86.743 

38.000 

38,000 

38.000 

38.000 

111,128 

0 

83,000 

0 

0 

15,333 

11,500 

34,666 

38,000 
0 
0 

26,138 
0 

31,727 
0 
0 

23,000 
0 

38,000 
0 

38,000 

39,000 
0 

38,767 
0 
0 

38,000 
0 

0 
38,000 

0 
38,000 

0 
38,000 
38,000 

0 

0 
38,000 


Prom 

other 

sources. 


1,047.198 
200.276 
1.54.  fi32 
672.514 
96,806 


18,188 

n 

19.495 

192,201 

1,370 

32,864 
576.114 
122,000 

86,963 

1,589 
34, 759 
64,698 
15,050 

7,042 
26,293 
20.300 
26,246 
20,293 

12,956 
87.118 
3,933 
8,000 
18,366 
17,074 
4.557 
1.100 
2,928 

81,732 
24,  .590 
205,639 
86,026 
72,876 
66,618 
18. 219 
67, 457 

7,142 
13,  .190 

4.7.10 
34,175 

1,000 

557 

40,4:» 

0 

7,675 

628 

7,50 

23.230 

4.160 

18,429 


Total  in- 
come. 


$7,632,239 


7,926,196 
1,691.804 
1,099,1.52 
6,387.1,17 
1,629,062 


21.1, 196 
107,(100 
104. 189 

l,71-,Mil0 
i:!I,752 
K47, 420 

2,"44,K44 
4K!i.  199 

i,.-)75,(«a 

44,869 
398,299 
392,610 

273,769 
90,836 

177,204 
99,872 

148,925 
70,420 

254,523 
4.5.5.023 
11.5,115 
67.243 

214,974 
344.183 
112.  .TO 
21,1(« 
13,800 


l,l::i. 

4!il 

l.c.l  1 

111!' 

-I'.i: 

■■:•.'] 


41,600 
47,24:1 

238.067 
48.700 
8-',«4H 
64.878 
45,(180 

lll,C«t 
78,732 

881,646 


Benefac- 
tions. 


3,8.59,243 
728,213 
320,372 

2,309,916 
314,496 


114.500 

156,200 

34,640 

1,659,355 

13,800 

127,600 

1,190,861 

4,000 

058,387 

200 
72,958 
43,073 
155,381 

"wi.sra 

31,514 

60,749 

213,765 

36,881 

180,461 

300 

7,000 

7,F00 

83,500 

4,430 


508,314 
171,550 
553,204 
252,851 
80,129 
36.421 
153.866 
860.207 

u.saa 

22,800 

33,007 

123,874 

2,000 

0 

67,075 

0 

800 


600 

82,260 

11,600 

200,770 
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T4BLE  25. — Professors  and  students  in  colleges  for  tvonten.  Division  A. 


State. 


United  States 

Kortb  Atlantic  Dirision 
South  Atlantic  Division 
Nortli  Central  Dirision. 
Western  Division 

North  AtlanUc  Division 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

CaUfornia 


13 


Professors  and  instroctors. 


Prepara- 
tory de- 
partmenta. 


Collegiate 
depart- 
ments. 


Total  num- 
ber (ex- 
cluding du 
pli  Gates). 


23S 


212 

21 

0 

2 


127 
61 
24 

11 
10 

0 

2 


I 


281 


230 
81 
12 
12 


ISO 
68 

17 

16 
IS 

12 

12 


212 

21 

0 

2 


308 


Students. 


IW 


0 

0 

TO 

120 


127 
61 
24 

ISO 
69 
17 

11 
10 

16 
15 

0 

17 

2 

24 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

TO 

120 


I 


4,191 


8,687 

470 

4S 

22 


2,867 

I.OIS 

27S 


42 


4,6n 


222 
2 
1 
0 


3,8?» 
472 
118 
142 


100 
75 
47 

2 

0 


2,467 
1,080 


118 
142 


Table  36. — Students  pursuing  various  courses  of  study  in  colleges  for  women. 

Division  A. 


• 

Number 
of  un- 
der 
gradu- 
ate sta- 
dents. 

Student*  pursuing  courses 
leading  to— 

Btn- 

denU 

in  peda. 

goKJ'. 

state. 

A.  a 
degree. 

B.  L. 
degree. 

B.  S. 
degree. 

United  States 

4,101 

2,607 

7SB 

•0 

Ill 

North  Atlantic  Division  

8,667 

470 

42 

22 

2,415 

233 

41 

8 

735 

70 

81 

South  Atlantic  Division 

20 

Western  Division 

14 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

2,367 

1,015 

275 

237 
233 

42 

22 

1,386 
765 
264 

233 

724 

1 

55 

15 

91 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

SB 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

41 

8 

Western  Division: 

California 

14 
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Table  27.. — Preparatioa  offivthmen  of  ot^agea  for  women.  Division  A. 


i 

1 

0 

$ 

Freshmen  prepared  by— 

mahe. 

Pwpaftory 
depirtMieirts 
QlcoOqceB. 

Primte  pre- 
paratory 

Public  high 
schools. 

Private 
study. 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Kmu-     Per 
ber.     cent. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Unite*  ■Strtes 

le 

8M> 

3i  i      8.81 

334 

39.29 

409 

48.12 

a         8.77 

Kortli  Ajtiastic  Divteien.... 
South  Atkuitic  Division.... 
HorUiOentaml  Diirietao  _^ 
Weslem  DtviaioB 

7 
1 
1 

1 

at 

88 

u 

s 

16 

47 

4 
• 

9.m 

63.41 
3d.  at 
40.91 

22 
0 
0 

4S.80 
25.10 

S74 

18 

51.  uO 
20.46 
«3.M 
45.46 

28          3.84 
1          114 
0               0 
S        13.64 

North  Atlantic  Diviaion: 

KassaclNiMitts 

B«wY<nk 

PenDdflvftnia     

t 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2K 
365 

88 

88 
11 

4 
11 
0 

47 

4 

8 

l.M 

2.8( 

0 

53.41 

36.33 

40.91 

1 

96 

156 

60 

22 

0 

0 

37.10 
40.62 
68.18 

25.00 

0 

0 

ISO 

206 
18 

16 

7 
10 

58.80 
t3.«l 
SI.  46 

20.16 

63.64 
45.45 

6         2.34 
12         3.U 
M        11.87 

Soatte  Atlantic  Divisions 
Maryland 

S«rtk  (Central  DiTialim: 
lllinoiB          

1 

'   0 

3 

1  U 
0 

Western  Di  vision : 

California 

13.64 

Table  2S. — Degrees  eon/erred  by  colleges  for  women,  Division  A. 


atate. 

A.  B. 

B.  S. 

aL. 
ice 

A.M. 

Mns.B. 

Ph.D. 

United  States 



SS81 

•13 

42 

2 

5 

Bortli  Atlanth;  Srvision 

514 
38 
5 

13 

99 

41 
1 

2 

( 

Sovth  AtioBtic  Divisioii 



Korth  Centra  Division     

Western  J>ivliuasi 

3 

- — 

Kortfa  Atlantic  Dirlsion: 

Maeaachasatla 

New  York. _ 

Pennsylvania ....... 

335' 

131; 

48J 

35! 
4 

6 

10 
S 

98 

1 

23 
13 
6 

1 

t 

2 

$ 

Soatii  Atlantic  Division: 

Virginia           .... 

Korth  Central  Ctvision : 

Illinois    

Western  DtviBknr: 

Calirornia 

\ 

3 
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Table  29. — Property  of  colleges  for  women.  Division  A. 


Fel- 
low- 
ships. 

Scho- 
lar- 
ships. 

Libraries. 

Value  of 

scientific 

appara 

tns. 

Value  of 
grounds 

and 
bnUdintts 

Produc- 

State, 

Volumes. 

Pamph- 
lets. 

Value. 

tive 
funds. 

United  States 

17 

254 

177,129 

14,2d8 

(286,  (B5 

$329,294 

«B,  300, 398 

$4,122,473 

North  Atlantic  Division  . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division.. 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 

15 
1 
1 
0 

0 

1 
14 

1 

0 

1 
0 

204 

33 

2 

15 

156,379 
8,600 
6,1.W 
6,000 

11,918 
1,600 

220 
500 

249,825 

11,2(10 
15,000 
10,000 

123,300 
76.  .^i 
60,000 

10,000 
1,200 

15,000 

10,000 

278,794 

47,600 

1,000 

2,000 

6,178,398 
812,000 
150.000 
250,000 

3,661,593 

439,000 

46,880 

75  000 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Kassachnsetts 

New  Yorit 

135 
35 
34 

21 
12 

2 

15 

85,919 
43,500 
27,060 

7,400 
1,200 

6,150 

6,000 

2,868 
2,060 
7,000 

1,600 

134,000 
94,794 
50,000 

46,000 
2,500 

1,000 

2,000 

2,407,633 

1,970,865 

800,000 

680,000 
132,000 

150,000 

250  000 

1,329,389 
1,232,0)1 
1,000,000 

337  000 

Pennsylvania           ... 

South  AtUntic  DlvUion: 
Maryland    .  ...  ..... 

Virginia 

loe.ooo 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

Western  Division  

220 
50O 

46,880 

California 

75,000 

Table  30. — Income  of  colleges  for  n-omen,  Division  A. 


Stoto. 


United  States .'. 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

New  Yoric 

Pennsylvania 

.  Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virnnla 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California 


Tuition 


I     Prom 
I    prodnc- 
tive 
funds. 


From 

other 

sources. 


$738,: 


599.736 
59,687 
22,409 
64,300 


467,036 
105,700 
27,000 

24.587 
35,000 

22,499 

64,300 


$220,448 


190,593 
24.884 
2,006 
3.105 


74,865 
65,738 
60,000 

19,284 
5,400 

2,066 

3,106 


$287,780 


277,039 

10,000 

741 

0 


38,253 

238,786 
0 

10,000 
0 

741 

0 


ToUl 
income. 


$1,244,350 


1,067,368 
94.271 
25,306 
67,405 


580,144 

410,224 

77,000 

53,871 
40,400 

26,306 

57,406 


Bene- 
factions. 


$480,481 


460,081 
10,^0 
10,160 


248,582 
211,499 


10,000 
250 

10,160 
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Table  31. — Professors  and  students  in  colleges  for  women.  Division  B, 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
Sonth  Central  Division .. 
North  Uentral  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Marjrland 

Virginia , 

West  Virg-inla 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconnin 

Minnesota 

MisHouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California , 


Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions. 


135 


Professors 

and 
instructors. 


Male. 


407 


64 
170 
ICS 

67 
1 


Fe- 
male. 


185 
488 
618 

au5 

30 


6 

20 

48 

8 

108 

42 
120 
3 
98 
81 
144 

108 
152 
87 
121 
17 
23 
10 


34 
17 
7 
133 
18 

30 


Students. 


Ele- 
men- 
tary. 


2,089 


84 

047 

1,089 

264 

5 


7 

0 

35 

16 

26 

37 
108 

30 
114 
110 
248 

271 

273 

118 

266 

55 

86 

20 


42 

0 

0 

148 

45 


Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 


4,814 


1,132 
1,212 
1,300 
1,043 
37 


Colle 
giate. 


Gradu- 
ate. 


10,365 

880 

4,319 

3,720 

1,404 

42 


287 
14 

611 
50 

270 

144 
282 
10 
322 
194 
260 

244 

382 

141 

457 

46 

70 

50 

220 
147 
144 


111 
87 


27 

139 

153 

2 

559 

320 


764 

980 

1,257 

789 
937 
655 
911 

85 
283 

60 

817 

222 
26 
10 

769 
60 

42 


205 


Total 
num- 
ber 
(ex- 
clud- 
ing 
dnpli- 
cates). 


18,417 


2,216 
6,478 
6,841 
2,796 
86 


326 
154 

Tue 

68 
960 

505 
1,481 
42 
1,224 
1,423 
1,8U8 

1,315 

1,732 

1,057 

1,969 

186 

452 

130 

575 
420 
170 
47 
1,368 
216 

86 


Grad- 
uated 

in 
1898. 


1,483 


217 
502 
455 
306 
3 


11 
26 
63 
7 
120 

51 
96 
0 
80 
88 
187 


138 

120 

88 

1 

30 
1 

61 

36 

2 

4 

182 
21 
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Table  32. — StvdenU  in  various  ccmrses  ofttudy  in  colleges  for  teomea^  Division  B. 


Stu- 
dents 
report- 
ed in 
coHeal- 
ate  de- 
part- 

Students  porsBing  courses 
leaainKto- 

students  in— 

State 

A.  B. 
de- 
gree. 

M.B.L. 

or 
B.  L. 

de- 
gree. 

B.  S. 
de- 
gree. 

Other 

llrst 

de- 

greee. 

Peda- 
gogy. 

Music. 

Art. 

UnKed  States 

10,365 

3,5» 

1,384 

907 

106 

632 

8.820 

1,808 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  DiTisioB 

Soath  Central DiTision 

880 

4.319 

3,730 

1,4M 

42 

27 
130 
153 
2 
650 

830 
996 
2 
764 
980 
1,257 

789 
997 
656 
9U 

85 
28S 

«0 

317 

22t 

X 

10 

768 

60 

ffi 

306 
1,801 
1,081 

260 
IS 

13 

65 

290 
865 
194 
20 

■X 

848 

401 

•8 

0 

14 
83 
» 
3B 

65 
121 
306 

20 

20 

763 
8,121 

2,948 

1,400 

97 

198 
7W 
531 

Nortti  Central  Division 

247 

33 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Haine     

14 

25 

92 

SB 



14 

New  York 

2 

m. 
a 

3W 

40 

20 
556 

219 
477 
40 
684 
844 

\,m 

443 
540 
460 
834 
68 
SIS 
IflO, 

174 
1« 

40 

14 

899 

125 

^. 

8 

Pennsylvania _ 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

65 

57 
17 

81 

MO 

16 

2 

50 
146 

West  Tirginia 

5 

Korth  f^rf^linii 

sn 

6(2 
458 

137 
20< 
356 
284 
15 
85 

» 
48 

ee 

165 
212 

185 

246 

IB 

4B 

36 
60 
VS 

86 
71 
21 
123 
20 
80 

23 
10 

1 
13 
5 

n 

S7 
15 

6 

117 

15 

163 

6" 

148 

139 

Qcorgia... .............  . 

302 

South  Central  Kvision: 

Kentncky 

TflnnfflBfte 

75 

Alnl>AIBK               . 

136 

125 

Loniaiana 

Texas „ 

22 
53 
13 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

107 
61 
S 

7 

Tt 
30 

It 

34 

18 

22 

Illinois 

IS 

39 

Wfooonvln                ,     , . 

is 

2 
14D 

20 

12 

Minnesota  ...    ..    ...... 

1 

SB 

9 

1 

ao 

20 

187 

36 

Western  Division: 

33 
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Tablk  S&. — Dagrees  cou/erred  by  eoUeges  for  women,  I>ivi»ion  B. 


StatB. 

< 

n 

i 

i 
2 
« 

< 

< 
§ 

a 

Unitsd  States        .  . 

4W 

a37 

127 

m 

155 

28 

4 

ii"T 

1 

1 

North  Atlantic  DiTision... . 

M 

TO 

30 

so 

158 
TV 

11 
«S 
44 
10 
3 

1 

0 
17 

7 

U 

48 
45 
61 

-i.v 

4 

1 

""i'C"" 



1 

Nnrtii  Central  Dirislon 

1 

Western  Divlsloa, 



I 

North  AtUnttc  Division: 
Maino         .  ... 

e 

* 

» 

....1 . 

4 
16 

7 
25 

1 
11 
» 

11 
S7 
40 
*5 

is' 

10 

3 

8 

6 
IS 
18 

7 
13 

4 

10 
11 

8 

is 

2H 

8 
17 
54 
M 

74 

17 

» 
S4 

» 

1 
8 

15 

B 
2 
1 

» 

11 

8 

10 
5 
3 

27 

19 

4 
8 
11 

j 
5 

1 

6" 

1 

7 

i 

South  AtlsBitlc  Divialon: 

i 

Virginia 

M 

South  Csrottna 

1 ■ 

io 

!               1 

Sonth  Central  DlTiaion: 

1               1 

TennesBoe .... 

1 

' 1       „ 

AlftW^nift .                   ... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Mississipi^ 

Tioiiisinna , 

1               1 

, 1 

North  Ceirtrai  Divisiock: 
Ohio „ 

I ! 

1 ! 

lUmoia 

": 1      1      i      1 

"■""1 

i             1 

Minnesota 

2 
(7 

1 
10 

1 

: 

JliaBouri 

7 

61 

8 

•  1      1  ••■  • 

1 

Western  DiTislon: 

Califomta 

3 

i 
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Table  34. — Property  of  colleges  for  women.  Division  B. 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

MassBchnsetts 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Oivision: 

Maryland 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  Centr  J  DlViiion:' 

Ohio 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas. 

Western  Division: 

California 


Libraries. 


Volumes.     Value. 


261,216 


66,363 
73,708 
63.213 
62.93U 
6.000 


10,«)2 
2.264 
7,407 
3.00O 

81,800 

12.500 
9,995 
350 
16.400 
10,000 
23,864 

12,300 
24,878 
9,700 
11,300 
1,000 
2,435 
1,000 

23.000 
5,700 
4,121 

2,000 

13,800 

4,300 


Value  of 
scientific 
appara- 
tus. 


2,442 


74,082 
86.015 
63,445 
58,900 
10.000 


{144,414 


29,664 
41,750 
22,350 
35,760 
15.0110 


13.200 

2.600 
12,282 

5,001) 
41,100 

17,500 
9,125 

:iV) 

20,800 
10.750 
27.490 

12,800 
24.450 
9,900 
10.425 
1,350 
3,92r) 
600 

26,700 
6,000 
4,100 

3.000 
15,800 
4,300 


6,000  I      10,000 


I,8(« 
2,500 

12,064 
Kill 

12,500 

9,  .550 
6,575 


Value  of 
Krounda 
and  band- 
ings. 


t8,494,0n 


8,100 
6,050 
17,475 

6,800 
6.4-50 
8,r25 
4,100 
1.200 

1,000  , 

75 

21,500 

6,500 

2,fl«l 

200 

6,4(XI 

ISO 

15,000 


1,226.647 
3,076,600 
2,028.500 
1,924,424 

238.000 


230,000 
140,  aio 
220,647 
26,000 
020,000 

690.000 
770,000 
6.500 
501,000 
404,0011 
715,000 

447,000 
625.500 
321.000 
410.000 
75,000 

120,  an 

30,000 

664,424 
210,  WO 
40.000 
25,000 
715.000 
270,000 

2;»,000 


Produc- 
tive 
funds. 


{743,700 


182.000 

142,  ,'-.00 

66.100 

353,100 

0 


142,000 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

20,  .100 
0 


16,000 
0 

100,000 

100 
35.000 
0 
0 
31,000 
0 
0 

75,  .500 
11,000 

im.tm 

25,000 

84,000 

7,000 
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Table  35. — Income  of  colleges  for  teomen.  Division  B. 


State. 


From 
produc- 
tive 
fanda. 


Tuition 
fees. 


State  or 
munici- 
pal ap- 
proprl- 
atlons. 


UnitcdStates \    $39,540 


Nortli  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Yorit 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Viruinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

OeorKia 

South  Centcal  Division: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California 


9,179 
7,535 
5.106 
17,720 
0 


$1,429,986 


7,150 
0 

2,029 
0 
0 

1, 175 

0 

0 

8«0 

0 

5,500 

6 
3,100 
0 
0 
3,000 
0 
0 

5,000 
550 
6,000 
1,470 
4,400 
300 


283.655 
433,867 
360,075 
.128,389 
24,090 


$21,490 


100 

900 

20,490 

0 

0 


From 

other 

sources. 


$589,895 


10,376 
15,000 

74,986 

12.000 

in, 294 

0 
0 

100 
0 
0 

38,000 
108,792 
4.500 
83,775 
67,9J0 
136,600 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
900 

82,000 
101,200 
56,500 
78,147 
10,450 
28,778 
6,000 

0 
0 
0 
20,490 
0 
0 
0 

100,210 

63.000 

2,1.600 

4.600 

110,179 
22,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24,000 

0 

150,983 
183. 159 
139.690 
81,063 
26,000 


8110 

60.000 

1,883 

0 

»r.300 

9,000 
32,894 
0 
20,466 
66,000 
64,800 

6.400 
49,000 
27,000 
18,.790 

l.SOO 
30.000 

8,000 

35,313 

2,000 

0 

0 

43,000 

75(1 

28,000 


Total 
income. 


$2,080,911 


452,917 
625.461 
525,361 
427,172 
50,000 


18,325 
75,000 
78.998 
12,000 
288,594 

48.175 
136.086 
4.500 
115,100 
123,200 
197,800 

87.406 
155.300 
83,600 
117,427 
14,950 
62.778 
14,000 

140,523 

66.650 

34,500 

6,970 

157,579 
23,060 

50,000 


Benefac- 
tions. 


$100  676 


26  600 
20,500 

4,700 
46.875 

3.000 


6.60O 
0 
0 


21,000 

3  00(» 
2.000 

"i.soo 

0 
14,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

200 

2,000 

0 

600 

9,000 
4,200 
18.500 
6,000 
175 
8,000 

3,000 
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Table  36. — Profe»sors  and  students  in  schools  of  iechnology. 


Protessora  and  instructors. 

Students. 

Qradnate 

• 

state  or  Terri- 
tory. 

g 

Pre- 
para- 
tory 
de- 
part- 
ments. 

Collegi- 
ate de 
part- 
meats. 

Total 
number 
(exclud- 
ing dupli- 
cates). 

Prepara- 
tory de- 
part- 
menta. 

Collegiate 
depart- 
ments. 

depart- 
ments. 

^«"»-    dlSt'. 

Total  nnm- 
ber  (ex- 
cluding 
dupli- 
cates). 

a 
1 

ni 

lo 

a! 

6 

s 

6 

0 

» 

« 

1 

6 
1 

1 

1 

103 

1.1199 

1 

8,331 

1,221 

1 

s 

£.5 

1 

1 

b 

United  States. 

43 

61 

IS 

1,002 

1,068 

290 

68 

31     0 

10,848  I2.S07 

N.  Atlantic  DiT.. 

11 

19 

(1 

333  ill 

843 

13 

«n  1  3 

3,443 

169 

81) 

5 

1  io 

2,788 

284 

8.  Atlantic  1«T... 

H 

1» 

1 

192 

1 

UW 

1 

876     31 

1,543 

12 

68 

0 

1      0 

1,968 

43 

S.  Central  Div.... 

5 

11 

1 

9() 

0 

1(10 

1 

408  1  41 

867 

49 

39 

0 

2   0 

1,301 

90 

N.  Central  Div... 

11 

i» 

A 

273 

:«> 

300 

85 

4S3  176 

2.679 

638 

86 

51   34  1  5 

3.337 

1,490 

Western  DiT 

8 

lU 

7 

Utt 

30 

120 

24 

666  382 

7S« 

35:1 

18  |12  1  3  '  1 

1.434 

uao 

K.Atlantic  DiT.: 

New  Hampsliire 

1 

H 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

* 

0 

65 

11       2     0 

0    (t 

90 

14 

Masaachusetta. . 

a 

0 

0 

itw 

1 

180 

1 

0 

0 

1,412 

01)     82     3 

1    0 

1,.'>18 

72 

Rhode  Island . . . 

1 

u 

0 

18 

i 

18 

7 

0 

0 

90 

48  '    5     3 

0   0. 

mi 

iiO 

Connecticnt 

1 

0 

u 

12 

3 

12 

3 

» 

0 

84 

34      0     0 

0  10 

84 

24 

New  York 

3 

0 

0 

76 

0 

76 

1 

4 

3 

395 

0 

0     0 

01  0 

408 

110 

New  Jersey 

2 

11 

(1 

29 

1) 

40 

« 

19U 

0 

391 

14 

0     0 

oi  0 

581 

14 

8.  Atlantic  DiT.: 

1 

Maryland 

1 

0 

() 

70 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

259 

0 

3 

0 

0     0 

262 

0 

Virginia 

a 

0 

0 

4fi 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

615 

0 

39 

0 

1  ,  0 

555 

(I 

North  Carolina. 

2 

A 

1 

31 

1 

81 

1 

36 

31 

•jn 

13 

16 

0 

0  1  0 

329 

4;< 

South  Carolina. 

r> 

n 

33 

0 

38 

0 

240 

0 

335 

0 

10 

0 

0     0 

675 

0 

Qeorgia......  . 

1 

2 

0 

13 

» 

15 

0 

KM 

0 

167 

0 

0 

0 

0  ,  0 

j 

267 

0 

6.  Central  DiT.: 

Alabama 

1 

1 

(1 

;« 

0 

«3 

0 

29 

0 

2«9 

20 

33  ,  0 

0     0 

321 

2i» 

Mississippi 

2 

» 

0 

26 

0 

85 

0 

316 

2 

214 

0 

3  !  0 

2     0 

633 

11 

Texas 

1 
1 

U 
1 

0 

1 

22 
0 

0 
0 

22 
10 

0 

1 

0 
50 

0 
39 

334 

£0 

0 

3  i  0 

0     0 
0     0 

SJ7 
110 

0 

Oklahoma 

20      1  1  0 

59 

N.  Central  DiT.: 

Ohio 

1 
3 

I 
3 

u 

0 
14 
0 

u 

0 

2 
0 

20     0 

20 
78 
42 
54 

0- 

6 

28 

S 

0 

0 

176 

0 

D 

82 
0 

234 
717 
143 
441 

0 
76 

1 
80 

10     0 
23  31 

"0  fo 

3.3 

0 
18 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

240  '       0 

78 
28 
M 

0 
3 
5 

7.57        97 

Illinois 

349 

508 

7m 

Michigan 

83 

1 

1 

49 
10 

10 

49 
13 

lu 

4 

45 
134 

26 
41 

^ 

100 
20 

5     0 
3  '0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

510 
169 

^vtt 

North  Dakota.. 

3 

2 

61 

South  Dakota  . . 

a 

5 

0 

l.'i 

4 

20 

4 

36 

12 

3:i« 

118 

8     5 

3 

3 

283 

i;« 

1 

0 

2 

18 

6 

24 

8 

62 

15 

426 

243 

30  •" 

3 

2 

521 

332 

Western  DiT.: 

Montana 

1 

1 

2 

12 

4 

13 

6 

96 

H5 

13 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

90 

Colorado 

3 

0 

1 

31 

3 

34 

» 

28 

17 

;<29 

60 

8 

0 

3 

1 

425 

100 

New  Mexico.... 

3 

2 

» 

11) 

3 

16 

3 

112 

37 

57 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

170 

AS 

Utah 

1 
1 

8 
4 

0 
1 

17 
20 

4 
1 

20 
22 

2 

209 
119 

70 
73 

IIU 
110 

61 
55 

1 
1 

3 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

313 
231 

134 

Washington.... 

149 

Oreicon. ......... 

1 

0 

0 

21 

6 

21 

0 

0 

0 

177 

144 

1 

8 

0 

0 

184 

153 
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Table  37.— Students  pursuing  various  courses  of  study  in  schools  of  technology. 


Students  parsninar  conrses  leading  to— 

Students  in— 

State  or  Territory. 

ai 

H 

A 
213 

a 

n 

462 

Si 

« 
2S4 

! 
P 

1 

226 

a 

H 
297 

70 

o 

347 

Peda- 

Com- 
mercial 
courses. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

United  States 

9,542 

5,900 

4 

9 

124 

55 

5,964 

North  Atlantic  Dt vision. 

2,612 
1,G65 
918 
3,317 
1.143 

1,408 
668 
882 

2,576 
361 

134 
83 

230 

48 

"sf 

106 

9 
89 

886 

Hoatli  Atlantic  Diriaion 

1,611 
1,015 

4 

5 

North  Central  Dirlsion 

45 
2 

75 
109 

161 

6 

67 
61 



122 
175 

70 

151 
148 

26 
98 

18 
87 

1,521 
1,012 

Western  Division 

0 

4 

North  Atlantic  DlTision : 
New  Hampshire 

79 
1,481 
144 
108 
895 
405 

269 
515 
289 
325 
167 

289 
2S3 
834 

70 

224 
793 
144 
621 
660 
52 
354 
668 

18 
389 

85 
164 
166 
321 

73 

1,Z>5 

81 

82 

9 

406 

Rhode  Island 

90 

108 

84 

New  York 

28 

... 

134 

233 

New  Jersey 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland          ....... 

230 



289 

k       Virginia 

238 
330 
200 

289 
199 
334 

70 

224 
662 



89 

486 

North  Carolina 

306 

450 

32 

48 

87 

South  Central  Diviftion: 

294 

Mississippi 

285 

334 

Oklahoma 

4 

5 

.... 

ice 

North  Central  Divlaion: 
Ohio 

Indiana 

130 
9 

270 

Illinois 

27 

78 

Michigan 

399 
240 
52 
330 
669 

8 

218 

30 

110 

122 

821 

45 

48 

83 

67 

70 

12 

196 

North  Dakota 

136 

Sonth  Dakota 

26 

18 

■    200 

Kanimff 

400 

Western  Division: 

'"z 

3 

2 

4 

4 

0 

4 

17 
57 
24 

4 

85 

Colorado .......... 

170 
5 

240 

Utah 

300 

Washington 

210 

Oregon...... 

106 

61 

144 

177 
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Table  38. — Preparation  of  freshmen  of  schools  of  teehtiology. 


State  or  Terrltoiy. 


United  States  

North  Atlantic  DivUion. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

New  Hamp«blre 

Hasaaobusetta 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jemey  

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Oeorgia 

North  Central  Division: 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Iowa  , 

North  Dakota , 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 


I 


Freshmen  prepared  by- 


Preparatory  Private  Pnbllchiirh 
departments  preparatory !  'l?i'£5'»'' 
I  of  colleges.        schools.      j      scnoois. 


48 


172 


23 
18 
25 

48 

1«7 
KO 
153 
12 
316 

11 
147 
14 


1.22 
75.00 

7.79 
29.65 


0 
0 
0 
11.11 
0 

75  00 


13  20 
13  07  I 
lUO.OO  I 
0 

63.64 
24.49 
57.14 


0  , 
15  ' 

0  I 

i| 


9.76 

U» 

25.00 

0 

6  35 

713 

9.30 

70 

89.02 

0 

79.40 

40  70 


Private 
study. 


0 
18. 75 

0 
5.56 

0 


12  ,    25  00 


7.79 

4.80 

15.  US 

0 

0 


2  I  18  18 
14  I  9.52 
0  0 


18 

100.00 

0 

0 

65 

81.25 

0 

0 

2:t 

100  00 

0 

0 

15 

83  33 

0 

0 

25 

100.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

79  64 

16 

9.58 

170 

68  00 

.T> 

1400 

94 

61.44 

16 

10.46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

316 

100.00 

0 

0 

o 

18  18 

0 

0 

62 

42.18 

35 

23.81 

6 

42.86 

0 

0 
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Table  S9.— Degrees  conferred  on  men  by  schools  of  technology. 


State  or  Territory. 

l6 

fi 

" 

oi 

a 

d 

Hi 

.    1 

«     li 

p3 

p4 

1 

United  States 

723 

ra        Ssj      44 

36 

7 

n'    28 

12 

7 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division 

•aa 

56 

82 

248 

48 

63  1      26  I      15 

!        1          8 

4  11          9 

6  ! 17 

\           ' 

14    

South  Atlantic  Divinlon .-, 

0    5 

North  Central  Division 

WfiHtem  Division 

16 

20 

6 

1 

9  i      14  1       7 

2          .    .. 

7 

1 

':izz:=.:i 

. 

North  Atlantic  DivUiou: 

NewHamnshire 

13 

270 

6 

1 

1           1 

i  1 

15 



Khode  Island  

1 1 

1      14    

New  York       

1 

■ffi 

26 

-••  ■  1           1 

1 

Booth  Atlantic  Division: 

VirRinia 

19 
12 
35 

1 

2 
1 

1 i 

i::""' ;::::: 

6    

1 

5 

South  Central  Divlaion: 

38 

4 

1 

» 

MiaaiHsiDDi      

16 

1 

S3 
5 

28 
93 
16 
33 
32 
1 

11 
85 

1 

^5 

3 

1 1 ■ 

Arkansas                  

1......I :. 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio     

1                   1 

! 1 

Indiana 

6 

5 

7 

Illinois 

1 

Michigan     

16 

' 

6  1       9  :      14 

1 

7 

1 

North  Dakota 



3 
9 

; 

■  ■::(:::;:i::::: :::;" 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

1      1 

20;       1 

2    

New  Mexico 

: 

Utah      

Washington 

9 

Oregon 

17 



Table  40. — Degrees  conferred  on  women  by  schools  of  technology. 


state  or  Territory. 

B.  S. 

B.  C.  E. 
1 

B.  Agr. 

M.S. 

B.L. 

B.  H.  S. 

United  States 

87 

1 

6 

13 

12 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 

14 

7 
59 

7 

.. 

1 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Cen  tral  Di v  ision                     

6 

13 

1 

12 



._ 

North  Atiantic  Division: 

New  Haui])shire 

4 
5 
5 

j           ! 

Rhode  Inland... . 

::::::;:::i;::::::"" ;:::::: 

1 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

6 

2 

6 
5 

7 

8 

33 

1 
2 
o 

2 

1 ' 

, 1 

Olclaiioma 

1         ' 

North  Central  Division: 

4 

Hichigan 

Iowa  .. 



13 

South  Dalcota . 

Kannas .- 

2 

Western  Division: 

1 

New  Mexico    .         ....    ......... 

Utah 

Washington     .      . 

1 

Oregon 

12 

1 
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Table  41. — Property  of  achooU  of  technol^^. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  Stetea. 


North  Atlantic  Divisioii. . 
Sooth  Atlantic  DiTislon.. 
Sonth  Central  DiviBlon. . . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

New  Hampshire 

Uasaachnaetts 

Rhode  Island 

Oonnecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas  

Oklahoma. 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 


6tt7 


aie 

323 
13 
24 
0 


54 

135 
0 
0 
0 
19 

0 

25t 

0 


Libraries. 


Vol- 
umes. 


371,836 


139,449 
62,488 
29,057 

109,  in 
34.671 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Value. 


122,143     $596,419 


{2,6^,656  $13,785,609 


6,000 
63,515 
6,750 
5,000 
48.584 
10,000 

38,000 
12.500 
1,988 
10,000 


9,850 
10,007 
5,000 
4,200 

8,000 
16,598 
15,000 
34,600 
11,000 
4,075 
6,400 
19,  WO 

3,300 
13,725 
8,516 
5,100 
8,330 
6,700 


38,683 
0,983 
27,405 
35,654 
10,507 


3,700 
17.148 
7,800 
1,600 
8,645 


282,901 
80,500 
40,020 

187,984 
55,014 


5,583 
2,000 
2,400 


8,415 
12,490 
3,ii00 
3,000 


3,354 
30O 

5,700 

2,000 
600 

9,700 
14,000 

2,000 
1,621 
1,300 
3,750 
1,836 


6,600 
128,600 
11,625 

5,  .500 
61,77« 
18,800 

38,000 

27,000 

2,500 

13,000 


14,000 
12,520 
6.000 
7,600 

5,000 
39,000 
15,000 
71,965 
11,000 

5,000 

io,8a> 

33,219 

6,000 
22,009 
7,975 
8,000 
5,000 
6,000 


Value  of 
scientiflc 
appara- 
tus. 


Value  of 
grounds 
and  build- 
ings. 


$9,078,143 


K0,173 

an,  000 

211,550 
944,433 
206,500 


225,775 
22,000 
18,000 
40.000 
60,658 

10.000 
67,500 
21,000 
50,000 
50,000 
8,000 


4,788,883 
1,706,430 

751.813 
4,5(5,436 

898,028 


42,000 

298,750 

79,566 

5,389 

489,468 

55,000 

100,000 
77,000 

18,000 
55.000 
50,000 

69,300 
97,250 
25,000 
29,000 

75,000 
365,000 


183,881 
1,682,775 

170,950 

100,000 
2,249,278 

407,000 

795,896 
420,000 
125.554 
305,000 
150,000 

136,418 

244,010 

346,885 

25,000 

500,000 
605,000 
2,000.000 
486,210 
425,000 
120.000 
110,000 
254,225 

120,000 
332,229 
106.000 
171.800 

115,000 
63,000 


Produc- 
tive 
funds. 


2,838,340 
644,751 
6!»,SW 

4,749,513 
186,889 


116,000 

1,020,675 
50,000 
135.000 
441,765 
475,000 

0 
365,812 
125,000 
154,439 

0 

2I»,500 

197,150 

209,000 

0 

2,000,000 
940,000 


625,000 

681,094 

0 

0 

508,479 

0 

48,583 

0 

0 

0 

137,306 
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state  or  Territory. 

Tuition 
fees. 

Prom 
prodac- 

tive 
fnnds. 

State  or 
mnnici- 
pal  ap- 
propria- 
tions. 

United 
States 
Govern- 
ment ap- 
propria- 
tions. 

From 

other 

sources. 

Total 
income. 

Bene- 
fac- 
tions. 

United  States 

$432,668 

{600,682 

$724,  OU 

{1,509,899 

{267,320 

$3,424,610 

$80,886 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  ... 
Sotith  Central  Division .... 
North  Central  Division .... 

aM,030 

47,126 

660 

77,732 
3,11C 

179,108 
38,626 
47,280 

219,592 
16,082 

115,150 
166,000 
121,117 
192,375 
129,399 

681,673 
283,652 
138,774 
228,000 
328,000 

13,480 

110 

19.790 

210.734 

13,206 

1,248,836 
536,413 

327,631 
928,433 
389,797 

84,486 
0 

100 

5,650 

760 

North  AtUntio  Division: 
New  Hampshire 

0 

2(1,545 

0 

0 

28,386 

34,067 

0 
21,688 

4,083 
18,450 

3,000 

480 

180 

0 

0 

18,000 

26.087 

30,000 

1,280 

0 

0 

3,866 

0 

2,010 
0 

1,100 
0 
0 
0 

6,803 
117,160 
2,942 
6,750 
25.511 
19,960 

0 

21,859 

7,500 

9,266 

0 

20,280 

12,730 

14,280 

W 

45,000 

50,000 

0 

46,843 

47,730 

0 

0 

27,700 

0 
3,604 
0 
0 
0 
12,678 

6,000 
58,000 
32.150 
15,000 
0 
10,000 

0 
45,000 
20,000 
76,000 
25,000 

9,868 

!S5,129 

55,600 

500 

0 
05,375 

0 
51,000 
87,232 
16,000 
26,100 
6.000 

12.000 
79.827 
8.727 
12,260 

u.ees 

6,000 

38,000 
38,000 
38,000 
38,000 
479,673 
0 

208,719 

30,383 

23,000 

28,600 

0 

27,624 
38,000 
36,250 

38,000 

0 
38,000 

0 
38,000 
38,000 
88,000 
38,000 
38,000 

38,000 
38.000 
88,000 
88,000 
88,000 
88,000 

0 
2,753 
6,000 

0 
1,841 
3,386 

0 
0 
110 
0 
0 

3,902 

14,721 

0 

1,167 

0 
86.544 
70,000 
24,268 
2,287 
2,500 
1,968 
11,998 

0 
1,661 
426 
6,883 
3,728 
1,161 

4»,em 

452,448 
79,092 
60,760 

208,719 
118,785 

64,803 
130,216 

28,000 

62,174 
120,760 
106,080 

89,667 

63,000 

215,006 

100,000 

161,381 

126,249 

56,500 

69,488 

82,688 

52,010 
122,892 
48,262 
66,683 
53,321 
56,739 

IOlOOO 
70^231 

0 

New  York 

755 

New  Jersey 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

3,500 
0 

V<r^n<il 

North  Carolina .. 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georfrifl  • .. -..,. 

0 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

0 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

Oklahoma . ..... 

KW 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

Indiana...-......—- 

5,6(10 

Michigan 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

80 

'Western  Division: 

ISO 

New  Mexico 

0 

Utah 

Washington 
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TadIiE  43. — Statisties  of  universities  and 


10 


3i 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 

BlonntsTille .. 

East  Lake 

Greensboro 

Liafayette 

Lineville 

St.  Bernard  .. 

Belma 

Spring  Hm.... 
UnlversUy 

ARIZONA. 

Tucson 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia 

do     

Batesrille 

Clarksville 

Conway 

Payette  vllle , 

Little  Bock 

Mountain  Home. 

CALirORNIA. 


Berkeley 

Claremotit 

Coll  ego  Park 

Los  Angeles 

do 

Oakland 

Pasadena  

San  Francisco 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Rosa 

Stanford   Univer- 
sity. 
University 


COIXIRADO. 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs . 

Denver 

University  Park . 

CONNKCTICUT. 


Hartford  ... 
Hiddletown 

New  Haven.. 


DELAWARE. 


Dover... 
Newark. 


DIST.  or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington . 

do 

...do 

do. 

do. 


Name. 


Blount  Colloge* 

Howard  College 

Southern  University* 

Lafayette  College* 

Lineville  College 

St  Bernard  College 

Alabama  Baptist  Col'd  University* 

Spring  HiU  College 

University  of  Alabama 


Beligious 
denomina- 
tion con- 
trolling. 


Professors  and 
instrnctors. 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


None 

Bapt 

M.B.80. 

None 

None 

R.C 

Bapt.... 

R.C 

None 


University  of  Arizona v None 


Arkadelphia  Methodist  College . . 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College ... 

Hendrix  College 

Arkansas  Industrial  University  . 

Philander  Smith  College 

Monntain  Home  Baptist  College* 


University  of  California 

Pom-jna  College 

Univer«ity  of  the  Pacific 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  Colloge 

California  College 

Throop  Polytcciinic  Institute 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

University  of  Southern  California. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
University  of  Denver 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University . 
Yale  University 


State  CoUegefor  Colored  Students. 
Delaware  College 


Catholic  University  of  America. 

Columbian  University 

Qallaudet  College 

Georgetown  University 

I  Gonzaga  College. 


M.E 

Bapt 

Presb 

Cumb.  Pres 
M.  E.So.... 

None 

M.E 

Bapt 


IWil 


1890 

ixxa 
187a 
mti 

1884 
KTi 

wn 

1«« 


None.... 

Cong 

M.E 

Presb... 

B.  C 

Bapt.... 

None 

B.  C 

R.  C 

M.E.  So. 
None.... 


M.E. 


None. 
None. 
B.  C. 
M.E.. 


P.  E.. 
M.E.. 

Cong . 


None. 
NoLc. 


.do '  Howard  University 

*Stetistics  of  \mi-9'. 


B.  C. 
Bapt . 
None. 
R.  C 
R.  C 
None. 


1809 
1888 
1851 
1887 
I8«i.i 
1870 
18»l 
18.15 
18.1I 
18«1 
1891 

18811 


1877 
1874 
1876 
1864 


1824 
1831 
I7«l 


1892 
1834 


I»I9 
1821 
1864 
1791 
1821 
18«7 


13 


CoUegi 
ato  de- 
part- 
ment. 


10 


0  143 

3  '    8 


0  '  11 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 


13      U 
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colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes. 


Professors  and  in- 
stractors. 

Students. 

Total 

Graduate  depart- 

Profes- 

nnm- 

Prepara- 

Collegiate 

ment. 

Profes- 

Total num- 
ber (ex- 

eluding  du- 
plicates). 

sional  de- 
partments. 

oer  vc*.- 
cladinff  dn- 

pUcatea). 

tory  de- 
partment. 

depart- 
ment. 

sional  de 
partments. 

Resident. 

Nonresi- 
dent. 

« 

6 

e 

» 

e 

« 

u 

ij 

1 

I 

1 

£ 

1 

s, 

1 

1 

& 

16 

ir 

1 

18 

1» 

ao 

6 
91 

3a 

i 

s 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IS 

33 

34 

0 

0 

5 

3 

168 

96 

48 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

210 

135 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

31 

0 

112 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

30 

0 

145 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

SO 

ao 

40 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

105 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

35 

30 

81 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IIH 

97 

6 

4 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

21 

0 

112 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

4 

95 

10( 

1 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

107 

7 

0 

0 

18 

0 

38 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

8 

21 

0 

32 

0 

U 

0 

189 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

303 

15 

9 

0 

0 

11 

3 

58 

41 

42 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

67 

10 

0 

0 

3 

3 

31 

t 

35 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

78 

11 

....„ 

8 
6 

3 

1 

75 
17 

75 

28 

75 
48 

75 
15 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

24 

0 

0 
0 

170 
65 

160 
43 

12 

...„. 

13 

0 

0 

4 

3 

37 

43 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

44 

14 

0 

0 

9 

0 

80 

10 

61 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

141 

19 

15 

19 

0 

41 

11 

175 

83 

154 

63 

1 

2 

0 

0 

128 

0 

458 

148 

16 

5 
3 

4 

5 

35 
25 

24 
20 

16 
34 

2 
42 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

18 
0 

0 
0 

69 
59 

26 
62 

17 

■■"6" 

...... 

18 

239 

0 

382 

5 

0 

0 

869 

630 

95 

70 

6 

6 

470 

39 

1,531 

860 

19 

0 

0 

lu 

5 

59 

41 

65 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

124 

82 

20 

0 

0 

10 

4 

62 

66 

44 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

82 

21 

0 

0 

6 

4 

29 

19 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

21 

22 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

80 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

23 

0 

0 

3 

3 

27 

24 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

31 

2i 

0 

0 

11 

9 

74 

23 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

142 

74 

25 

0 

0 

23 

0 

125 

0 

230 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

355 

0 

26 

8 

0 

23 

0 

33 

0 

181 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

214 

0 

27 

0 

4 

4 

9 

12 

26 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

30 

28 

0 

0 

75 

10 

0 

0 

697 

421 

60 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

766 

458 

29 

25 

2 

42 

12 

133 

76 

54 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

29 

275 

135 

30 

45 

1 

80 

6 

120 

153 

125 

111 

13 

8 

8 

0 

67 

5 

333 

zn 

31 

0 

0 

20 

6 

73 

50 

70 

61 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144 

111 

32 

0 

0 

15 

0 

110 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

33 

68 

0 

80 

9 

79 

49 

32 

33 

0 

0 

11 

6 

189 

10 

311 

1(U 

34 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

134 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

0 

35 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

257 

58 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

60 

36 

94 

0 

250 

■  0 

0 

0 

1,724 

0 

206 

35 

21 

1 

428 

0 

S,395 

106 

87 

0 

0 

6 

1 

19 

9 

14 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

14 

38 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91 

0 

39 

14 

0 

ao 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

99 

0 

151 

0 

40 

94 

0 

161 

0 

0 

0 

255 

93 

57 

U 

0 

0 

605 

0 

917 

104 

41 

0 

0 

9 

1 

16 

15 

84 

23 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S3 

40 

42 

80 

0 

124 

n 

147 

0 

123 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

402 

0 

684 

0 

43 

0 

0 

13 

0 

136 

0 

24 

0 

0,      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

44 

45 

0 

66 

9 

86 

12 

36 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

268 

18 

478 

136 

46 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  vniveraitiea  and  coUege* 


63 


Lomtion. 


Dc  L«nd 

Lake  City 

Leesburg  ..... 

St  Leo 

TallobasBee.. 

Winter  Park. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

do 

do 

Bowdon 

Dablonega . 


Hacon 

Oxford 

Sonth  Atlanta . 
Wrightsville. .. 
YoQDg  Harris.. 


IDAHO. 


Moscow  - 


ILLINOIS. 


Abinfcdon 

Bloomlngton  . 
Bourbonnais. . 
CarlinTiUe.... 

Carthage  

Champaign... 

Chicago 

do. 

Effingham  — 

Elmbnrst 

Enrelca 

Eranston 

Ewing 

Fnlton 

Oalesbnrg 

do 

Boopeston 

Jacksonville . . 
Lake  Forest . . 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Hoomoath 

NaperTiUe 

Peru 

Qtiincy 

do 

Rock  Island... 
Teutopolia. 


Unper  Alton. 

westaeld 

Wbeaton 


95  I  Bloomlneton  ... 
W  I  CrawfordsTille . 


Name 


John  B.  Stetson  Unirersitjr 

Florida  Agricnltural  CoUege 

Florida  Conference  College* 

St.  Leo  Military  CoUege 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwanee 

River. 
RoUins  CoUege 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agricnltural  Col- 
lege. 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  X'niverslty 

Nannie  Lou  Warthen  College 

Young  Harris  College 

University  of  Idaho 

Heddmg  College* 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Viatenr's  CoUege 

Blackburn  Untveriity 

Cartilage  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Bt  Ignatlns  CoUege 

University  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Proaemlnary 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

Northern  IlUnols  CoUege 

Knox  CoUege 

Lombard  University 

Qreer  College 

lUlnois  College 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKendree  CoUege 

Lincoln  University 

Monmonth  CoUege 

Northwestern  College 

Bt  Bede  CoUege 

Chaddock  College 

St  Francis  Solanns  CoUege 

Augnstana  College 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College 

ShnrtleS  CoUege 

Westfleld  College 

Wbeaton  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  CoUege 

*  Statistics  of  189e-«7. 


Beligk>ii8 
denomina- 
tion con- 
troUing. 


Year 

of 
open 

Ing. 


Bapt 

None 

HE.  So.. 

R.C 

None 

None 

None 

Bapt 

None 

A.  M.  E.. 

None 

None 

Bapt 

M.E.  So.. 

M.E 

M.E.  So.. 
U.E.SO.... 


None 

M.E 

M.E 

B.C 

Presb ... 
Luth.... 
None.... 

B.C 

Bapt 

None 

Ger.  Ev.... 
Christian .. 

ME 

Bapt 

None 

None 

Unir 

None 

None 

Presb 

M.  E 

Cumb.Pros 
U  Presb... 
Ev.  Assn... 

R.  C 

M.  E 

B.  C 

Luth 

B.  C 

Bapt 

U.B 

Cong 

None 

None 


1887 
1H84 
1886 
1890 
1867 

18S6 


1801 
1897 
1869 
1885 
1857 

isra 


18.37  1 
1837  3 
5 
1 
1885      0 


1892 


Professors  and 
ln.stmctors. 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


18.53 
1850 
1868 

law 

1872 
1888 
1809 
1893 
1891 
1871 
1855 

law 

1867 
1885 
1837 
1852 
1891 
1829 
1876 
1828 
1866 
1856 
1861 
1891 
1876 
1860 
1860 
1862 
1827 
1865 
1860 


1820 
1832 


Collegi- 
ate de- 
part- 
ment. 
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Professoi 
struc 

•sand 
tors. 

in- 

Stadents. 

Graduate  depart- 

Profes- 

Total 

nnm- 

Prepara- 

Collegiate 

mont. 

Profes- 

Total 

nnm- 

Bional  de- 
partments. 

Dor  vcA- 
cluding  du- 
plicates). 

tory  de- 
partment. 

depart- 
ment. 

sional  de- 
partments. 

bor  ^oi- 
cluding  du- 
plicates). 

Rosident 

Nonresi- 
dent. 

o 

6 

<u 

6 

9 

a> 

s 

« 

w^ 

r-l 

6 
1 

a 

tit 

9 

■3 

& 

6 
1 

•a 

1 

,2 
'3 

0) 

1' 

& 

1 

1 
& 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

■40 

ai 

tia 

23 

ai 

0 

0 

u 

11 

78 

61 

13 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

115 

78 

46 

0 

0 

13 

2 

46 

7 

56 

21 

4 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.50 

5:1 

47 

0 

0 

7 

3 

50 

40 

12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«2 

47 

48 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

2 

19 

21 

49 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

80 

SO 

0 

0 

8 

11 

51 

33 

10 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

69 

55 

51 

21 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

347 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

215 

0 

470 

0 

S3 

4 

8 

0 

7 

28 

7:j 

0 

7 
19 

0 

12 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

17 
0 

0 
.  0 

66 
102 

0 
1.53 

53 

....„ 

"'""6" 

51 

o 

0 

7 

1 

24 

43 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

63 

42 

55 

0 

0 

2 

3 

30 

») 

28 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

44 

58 

0 

0 

6 

2 

40 

20 

96 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

34 

5T 

i 

0 

15 

0 

38 

0 

210 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

360 

0 

58 

2 

1) 

16 

0 

61 

0 

259 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

325 

0 

59 

0 

0 

6 

2 

31 

10 

11 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

57 

GO 

0 

0 

1 

5 

35 

33 

20 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

43 

CI 

0 

0 

4 

6 

82 

33 

(Si 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

° 

0 

161 

73 

62 

0 

0 

15 

6 

92 

69 

53 

31 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

148 

100 

03 

0 

0 

13 

8 

no 

sr, 

32 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

142 

98 

04 

9 

0 
0 

31 
10 

3 
0 

83 

08 
0 

68 
134 

33 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

58 
16 

1 

0 

203 

200 

101 
0 

06 

..... 

""o 

68 

0 

0 

5 

4 

3a 

•w 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

35 

07 

0 

0 

9 

3 

38 

71 

3;i 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

89 

68 

84 

2 

171 

12 

145 

5t 

.538 

158 

30 

1 

38 

11 

506 

21 

1.337 

215 

09 

0 

0 

2« 

0 

244 

0 

143 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

477 

0 

70 

16 

0 

193 

17 

128 

70 

588 

705 

575 

300 

0 

0 

339 

32 

1,554 

949 

71 

0 

0 

10 

3 

100 

80 

70 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170 

140 

72 

0 

0 

8 

0 

« 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

0 

73 

3 

0 

11 

5 

51 

30 

44 

24 

1 

2 

1 

0 

37 

11 

122 

OU 

74 

173 

2( 

218 

33 

:!67 

KM 

318 

233 

24 

8 

3 

1 

1,372 

132 

2,082 

538 

75 

1 

u 

6 

7 

.57 

14 

37 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

111 

19 

78 

0 

0 

6 

4 

50 

90 

25 

40 

8 

0 

16 

1 

12 

0 

111 

141 

77 

0 

0 

15 

8 

126 

77 

145 

i:« 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

311 

317 

78 

5 

1 

9 

4 

18 

_9 

38 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

2 

59 

50 

79 

0 

0 

10 

7 

100 

7.5 

32 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

93 

80 

() 

0 

15 

0 

116 

0 

113 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2a5 

0 

81 

81 

0 

1(J8 

15 

95 

138 

59 

37 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1,064 

0 

1,222 

178 

82 

2 

« 

9 

1 

71 

29 

27 

6 

3 

2 

12 

1 

8 

0 

131 

38 

83 

0 

0 

11 

3 

37 

33 

23 

35 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

60 

58 

84 

0 

0 

9 

5 

63 

50 

80 

83 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

115 

85 

3 

0 

14 

5 

109 

40 

50 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

1 

192 

63 

88 

0 

0 

9 

« 

21 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

0 

87 

1 

0 

8 

6 

25 

18 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

49 

33 

88 

0 

0 

14 

0 

81 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

0 

89 

4 

0 

17 

1 

56 

25 

108 

11 

1 

1 

14 

1 

61 

0 

235 

38 

90 

0 

0 

in 

0 

lUO 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

195 

0 

91 

0 

0 

18 

6 

76 

38 

49 

29 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

129 

67 

92 

0 

0 

5 

1 

80 

25 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

35 

93 

0 

0 

8 

lU 

89 

57 

39 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

91 

94 

3 

0 

flO 

0 

0 

0 

644 

300 

59 

14 

0 

0 

93 

0 

735 

314 

96 

0 

0 

21 

0 

76 

0 

134 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

0 

98 
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Table  49.— Statistics  offiniversities  and  colleges 


luo 
101 

va 

103 
104 
106 
106 


Location. 


iNDiAKA— cont'd. 


Port  W»yne . 

Franklin 

Greencastle  . 

Hanover 

Irrlngton 

Merom 

HooreBHill.. 
Notre  Dame . 
Richmond . . . 
RidKevUle  ... 

107  '.  St.Heinrad.. 

108  Upland 


in» 
110 


I NOIAN  TERRITORY. 

Bacone 

Muscogee 


IOWA. 


111  Cedar  Rapids 

112  ,  Charles  CSty 

113  Clinton 

11*  I  College  Springs.. 

115  I  Decorah 

116  Des  Moines 

117   do 

118  Fairfield 

119  Payette 

lai     Orinnell 

121  I  Hqpkinton 

MS  ,  Indianola 

123  lowaaty 

124  .  Mount  Pleasant. 

125   do 

128    Moant  Vernon... 

127  '  Uskaloosa 

128  Pella 

129  Bioax  City. 


130 
131 
132 


133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
1.W 
151 


Storm  Lake . 

Tabor 

Toledo 


KANSAS. 


Atchison 

do 

Baldwin 

Dodge  City . . 

Emporia 

Highland 

HoltoD 

Kansas  City  . 
Lawrence  ... 
Locompton . . 
Liudsborg . . . 

Ottawa 

St.  Marys.... 

Salina 

Sterling 

Topeka  

Wichita 

Winfield 

do 


Name. 


Concordia  College 

Franklin  College  . -V 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Bn  tier  College 

Union  Christian  College . . . . 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame  . 

Barlham  College 

Ridgevllle  College 

St.  Meinrad  College 

Taylor  University . 


Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College. 


Religions 
denomina- 
tion con- 
trolling. 


Year 
of 
open- 
ing. 


Lnth 

Bapt 

M.  E 

Presb 

Christian . 
Christian . 
M.  E  ...... 

R.  C 

Friends . . . 

r(f.;:::;: 

M.  E 


Bapt .. 
Presb. 


Presb 

M.E 

Lnth 

None 

Lnth 

Bapt 

Christian . 

Presb 

M.E 


Coe  College 

Charles  City  College 

Wartbarg  College .„ 

Amity  College 

Lnther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

lowaColloge Con, 

Lenox  College 1  Presb 

Simpson  College 1  M.E. 

State  University  of  Iowa None 

Oerman  College  M.E 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

Cornell  College 

PennC'oUege 

Central  University  of  Iowa.... 

Momingside  College .-. 

Bnena  VistaCoUege Presb 

Tabor  College i  Coni 

Western  Coflege U.  £ 


M.E 

M.E 

Friends... 

Bapt 

M.E 


Midland  College 

St.  BenodictH  College 

Baker  University 

Sonle  College* 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  University 

Campbell  University 

Kansas  City  Uni  verslty 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Maryjs  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University . 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washbnm  College 

Falrmount  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College. .. 
Sontbwest  Kansas  College 


Luth 

B.  C 

M.E 

ME 

Presb  

Presb  

None 

M.P 

None 

U.B 

Luth 

Bapt 

R.  C 

M.E 

U.  Presb . 

Cong 

Cong 

Lnth 

M.E 


18.19 
IH34 
1837 
1832 
18.V> 
18.59 

itma 

1842 
1847 
1867 
1857 
1847 


1880 
1894 


1881 
18B1 
1868 
1855 
1861 
1865 
1880 
1876 
1857 
1848 
1859 
1867 
lN'i6 
1873 
1844 
1857 
1873 
I8.-|3 
189)1 
1891 
18<» 
18.5.1 


1887 
1W8 
18.58 
1893 
1883 
18,57 
18«i 
1896 
1866 
1865 
1881 
1865 
lli«9 
188(1 
1887 
1865 
1892 
1893 
1886 


Professors  and 
instmctom. 


•Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


Collegi 
ate  de- 
part- 
ment. 


6 

7 

0 

7 

2 

7 

2 

16 

2 

10 

2 

10 

3 

4 

1 

5 

0 

41 

1 

11 

3 

8 

0 

8 

1 

9 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

14 

2 

5 

5 

12 

2 

8 

6 

5 

fi 

19 

» 

3 

6 

n 

0 

45 

1 

3 

2 

9 

10 

15 

2 

8  1 

0 

8 

4 

5 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

4 

2 

6 

0 

11 

4 

8 

1 

6 

2 

9 

A 

4 

3 

12 

1 

10 

0 

40 

0 

4 

1 

9 

4 

8 

0 

11 

2 

4 

1 

5 

3 

8 

3 

7 

2 

5 

3 

8 
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/or  men  and/or  both  sexes — Continued. 


Professors  and  in- 

stmctors. 

Students 

Oradnate  depart- 

Profes- 

Total 

num- 

Prepara- 

Collegiate 

ment. 

Profes- 

Total num- 
ber (ex- 
cluding dn- 
pKcates). 

sional  de- 

pai-tments. 

Der  \o,x- 

oludlng  dn 

plicates). 

tory  de- 
partment. 

depart- 
ment. 

sions 
partn 

klde- 
lents. 

Rouldent. 

Nob 
de 

resi- 
nt. 

9 

o 

6 

9 

9 

9 

<a 

i 

■s 

i 

1 

1 

6 

2 

9 

■a 

9 

1 

1 

i 

9 

i 

1 

9 

a. 

a 

s, 

a 

£ 

13 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

£ 

fi 

9» 

!>3 

34 

to 

It 

l!l 

13 

14 

90 

*' 

0 

0 

7 

0 

70 

0 

106 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

0 

97 

0 

0 

8 

4 

48 

34 

69 

59 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

119 

06 

96 

9 

0 

31 

3 

ISO 

141 

804 

125 

4 

3 

1 

1 

38 

1 

497 

271 

99 

0 

0 

11 

2 

81 

18 

65 

23 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

42 

100 

6 

0 

15 

4 

SU        14 

75 

58 

4 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

129 

75 

101 

2 

1 

8 

4 

65 

43 

42 

45 

4 

2 

2 

0 

^^ 

7 

131 

97 

lOB 

0 

0 

8 

1 

43 

25 

35 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

48 

108 

6 

0 

S3 

0 

407 

0 

1B3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

660 

0 

104 

Q 

0 

11 

3 

11 

2 

ira 

112 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

117 

118 

106 

0 

0 

3 

8 

40 

45 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

45 

106 

8 

0 

16 

0 

23 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

110 

0 

107 

2 

0 

1« 

5 

66 

38 

25 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

4 

106 

48 

106 

0 

0 

4 

6 

29 

24 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

26 

100 

0 

0 

3 

7 

24 

23 

12 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

39 

110 

0 

0 

n 

4 

21 

17 

26 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

59 

111 

1 

0 

6 

0 

3S 

29 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

99 

44 

112 

0 

0 

7 

-0 

40 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

113 

0 

0 

7 

4 

32 

33 

16 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

86 

114 

0 

0 

14 

0 

91 

0 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

192 

0 

115 

0 

0 

7 

6 

35 

20 

48 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

65 

116 

ao 

0 

44 

9 

161 

122 

08 

42 

4 

0 

0 

0 

257 

45 

499 

211 

IIT 

0 

0 

0 

3 

28 

13 

58 

39 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

88 

.53     118 

0 

0 

13 

9 

1&5 

102 

73 

48 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

282 

150     119 

0 

0 

20 

6 

94 

79 

145 

116 

4 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

252 

201 

120 

0 

0 

5 

6 

28 

18 

33 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

66 

121 

0 

0 

9 

8 

202 

141 

63 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

265 

177 

122 

81 

2 

97 

8 

0 

0 

4or 

178 

27 

22 

29 

10 

640 

37 

1,066 

247 

128 

1 

0 

4 

1 

20 

11 

20 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

40 

18 

124 

0 

0 

14 

4 

165 

105 

58 

32 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

236 

138 

125 

0 

.     0 

20 

11 

158 

101) 

176 

.1.35 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

336 

235 

126 

0 

0 

8 

4 

75 

51 

64 

58 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

112 

127 

0 

0 

9 

5 

60 

17 

15 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

Z? 

128 

0 

0 

9 

4 

112 

76 

15 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

88 

120 

0 

0 

5 

2 

17 

3 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

54 

42 

130 

0 

0 

11 

6 

60 

47 

36 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

80 

131 

0 

0 

8 

1 

66 

33 

40 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125 

71 

13S 

0 

0* 

8 

4 

32 

36 

»» 

17 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

64 

138 

0 

0 

24 

0 

89 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

155 

0 

184 

0 

0 

14 

8 

224 

112 

118 

!58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

312 

170 

135 

0 

0 

8 

2 

62 

49 

18 

14 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

84 

63 

136 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

12 

52 

28 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

40 

137 

0 

0 

4 

6 

9 

15 

10 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

26 

138 

g 

1 

14 

4 

131 

166 

70 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

210 

230 

130 

68 

4 

67 

7 

45 

25 

19 

14 

2 

0 

4 

0 

87 

12 

167 

51 

140 

21 

0 

64 

4 

0 

0 

412 

242 

28 

14 

4 

0 

219 

14 

653 

408 

141 

4 

0 

7 

2 

70 

58 

17 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

108 

67 

142 

0 

0 

11 

8 

31 

32 

42 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13) 

75 

148 

0 

0 

13 

5 

185 

206 

62 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

247 

254 

-144 

0 

0 

25 

0 

212 

0 

7;i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

285 

0 

146 

0 

0 

6 

2 

44 

13 

23 

16 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

29 

146 

0 

0 

7 

2 

38 

22 

24 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

42 

147 

0 

0 

9 

8 

80 

89 

71 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

151 

83 

148 

0 

0 

11 

4 

87 

42 

36 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

84 

148 

0 

0 

5 

2 

85 

16 

32 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

23 

160 

0 

0 

11 

5 

105 

63 

15 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

162 

88 

161 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


153 
151 
U5 

166 
167 
168 
169 

160 
161 
162 
163 
VH 


165 
166 

187 
168 
16e 

ITO 

m 

172 

173 


174 
178 
176 
177 


178 
17» 
180 
181 
182 
183 
IM 
185 
186 
187 
188 


189 
190 
191 
192 
193 

let 


Location. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bfii'bourville  ... 

Berea  

Rnv  ling  Green. 

Danville 

Go'Tgetown 

Glust'ow 

H.Jiikinsville  ... 
Luxicgton...... 


do 

Richmond 

RosaellTille.. . 

St.  Marys 

Winchester,.. 


LOITISIAICA. 

Baton  Bonge  .. 

Conrent 

Jackson 

Keatcbie 

New  Orleans . . 


•do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Bmnswiclt. 
Lewiston ... 

Orono , 

WaterTiUe 


^ABTLAKD. 


Annapolis 

Baltimore 

.....do 

do 

Chestertown  ... 

College  Parte 

EllicottCity.... 

do 

Mount  St.  Marys . . 
New  Windsor . . 
Westminster ... 


UASSACBUSETTS. 


Amherst 

Boston 

do 

Cambridge 

Springfield 

^  Tufts  CoUege.. 
1B51  Wllliamstown . 

196  Worcester 

197   do 


UICHIOAir. 


198  Adrian. 

199  I  Albion  . 


Nome. 


Union  College 

Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Centre  College 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Kentuclcy  University 

Central  University 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  ("ollege 

Kentucky  Wosleyan  College 


Lonisiana  State  University 

JefTerson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. . 

Keatcbie  College 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Tulane  University 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine. 
Colby  University  a . . 


St.  .Tohn's  CoUeee 

Jc>bns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  College 

Wasuingtou  Collet?e 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

Rook  Hill  Colloge 

St.  Cliarlo.s  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

New  Windsor  College* 

Western  Maryland  College 


Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University , 

French-American  College.. 

Tntts  College , 

Williams  College 

CUrk  Universfty 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross.. 


Religions 
denomina- 
tion c<»i- 
troUiag. 


Year 

of 

opeU' 

ing. 


Adrian  College . 
Albion  College . . 


a  Name  changed  to  Colby  College. 


M.E 

None 

None 

Presb... 

Bapt 

Bapt.... 
Christian .. 
None 

Christian  . 

Prcsb 

Bapt 

R.  C 

M.  E.  So... 


None 

B.C 

M.E.  So. 

Bapt 

R.C 


Bapt . 
M.B.. 
Cong. 
None. 


Cong 

Free  Bapt. 

None 

Bapt 


None. . 
None. . 
R.C... 
M.E... 
None. . 
None. . 
R.C... 
R.C... 
R.C... 
Presb  . 
M.P... 


M.E.. 
None. 
Cong. 
Univ. 
None. 
None. 
B.C.. 


M.P 1859 

M.E 1843 

•Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Prepar 
atory 
depart- 
ment. 


1886 
1835 
1877 
1819 
IKW 
1875 
1849 
lt!66 

Mea 

1874 
1851 
1820 
ISdO 


1800 
1865 
1841 
1856 
1847 

1870 
1873 

1869 
1834 


1802 
1863 
1868 
1818 


1789 
1870 
1832 
1876 
1783 
1859 
1857 
1848 
1808 
1843 
1868 


1821 
1864 
1872 
1638 
1885 
1854 
1793 
1889 
1843 


Professors  and 
Instructors. 


© 

1 

1 

d 

a 

e 

» 

n 

2 

3 

13 

10 

8 

I 

(1 

4 

2 

0 

12 

1 

4 

11 

2 

3 

2 

(> 

1 

5 

4 

0 

14 

2 

0 

H 

11 

9 

12 

0 

0 

H 

5 

0 

5 

3 

6 

8 

2 

0 

18 

2 

0 

10 

1 

0 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

0 

9 

3 

4 

3 

6 

2 

H 

3 

2 

3 

0 

6 

29 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

9 

() 

0 

80 

8 

0 

H 

3 

1 

2 

6 

3 

6 

1 

0 

16 

10 

0 

10 

13 

0 

16 

18 

J) 

15 

2 

2 

» 

1 

2 

10 

0 

0 

34 

14 

0 

12 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

2:14 

6 

» 

« 

2 

0 

M 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

14 

3 

4 

6 

2 

4 

17 

Collegl 
ate  de- 
part- 
ment. 
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for  men  mid  for  hotli  sexes — Continued. 


Profeasora  and  In- 
straetors. 

-      — 

'" 

—    - 

" 

Stndents. 

Graduate  dot 

>art- 

Protes- 

Tot-al  num- 
ber (ex- 
cluding du- 
plicates). 

Prepara- 

CoUegiate 

ment. 

Profes- 

Total 

num- 

Blonal  de- 
partments. 

torj 
parti 

de- 
nent. 

depart- 
ment. 

sional  de- 
partments. 

ber vex- 
chiding  du- 
plicates,!. 

Resident. 

Nonresi- 
dent. 

s 

6 

« 

« 

o 

o 

<o 

d 

i 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

£ 

1 

s. 

6 
1 

•a 

i 

i 

•3 

a 

I 

• 

lO 

11 

13 

1.1 

14 

13 

16 

1» 

1(4 

19 

so 

31 

33 

33 

34 

0 

0 

3 

3 

14 

U 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

16 

Its 

0 

0 

IB 

11 

352 

288 

30 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

388 

285 

168 

0 

0 

5 

0 

42 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

154 

4 

0 

17 

0 

55 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

213 

0 

Ut 

0 

0 

12 

11 

118 

61 

130 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

3i5 

133 

166 

0 

0 

2 

4 

25 

18 

20 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

39 

167 

0 

0 

6 

fi 

25 

25 

75 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1(10 

75 

168 

0 

0 

23 

0 

67 

14 

190 

58 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

301 

138 

160 

1 

0 

13 

1 

27 

4 

157 

44 

3 

0 

0 

0 

127 

0 

314 

48 

160 

48 

0 

M 

10 

223 

183 

130 

12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

428 

0 

787 

195 

161 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

0 

162 

0 

0 

10 

0 

80 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

163 

0 

0 

11 

6 

185 

135 

100 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

286 

163 

164 

0 

0 

20 

0 

88 

0 

158 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

260 

0 

165 

0 

0 

13 

0 

30 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

16S 

0 

0 

6 

0 

27 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

1«7 

0 

»  0 

3 

4 

14 

16 

27 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

65 

168 

0 

0 

18 

0 

114 

0 

170 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

367 

0 

16B 

0 

0 

3 

4 

14 

IS 

24 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

22 

170 

6 

0 

13 

2 

15 

28 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

30 

20 

171 

■i 

0 

6 

2 

18 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

41 

9 

1» 

30 

0 

67 

16 

0 

65 

183 

139 

6 

68 

0 

0 

421 

s 

S88 

267 

178 

16 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

248 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

383 

0 

174 

5 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

155 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

5 

196 

111 

175 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

307 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

314 

10 

17< 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

138 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

78 

177 

0 

0 

13 

0 

35 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12S 

0 

178 

43 

0 

123 

0 

0 

0 

185 

0 

215 

0 

0 

0 

200 

41 

aoo 

41 

179 

0 

0 

14 

0 

75 

0 

75 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ISO 

0 

180 

3 

0 

5 

3 

14 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

34 

2 

181 

0 

0 

6 

3 

27 

32 

31 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

SO 

182 

0 

0 

17 

0 

23 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

106 

0 

188 

0 

0 

14 

0 

78 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

0 

184 

0 

0 

30 

0 

72 

0 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

210 

0 

186 

8 

0 

27 

0 

87 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

1S» 

0 

186 

0 

0 

4 

3 

14 

e 

21 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

16 

187 

0 

0 

11 

7 

SO 

84 

87 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

110 

188 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

360 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

872 

0 

18B 

0 

0 

20 

0 

297 

0 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

477 

0 

ISO 

90 

6 

120 

7 

0 

0 

113 

804 

75 

37 

0 

0 

724 

62 

1,052 

402 

191 

177 

0 

404 

0 

0 

0 

2,240 

0 

272 

0 

It 

0 

1,839 

0 

3,850 

0 

192 

0 

0 

6 

3 

88 

19 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

19 

198 

48 

0 

84 

0 

8 

0 

198 

76 

6 

0 

0 

0 

183 

61 

308 

137 

194 

0 

0 

80 

C 

0 

0 

359 

0 

6 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

888 

0 

196 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

196 

0 

0 

25 

0 

136 

0 

205 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

841 

0 

197 

0 

0 

9 

6 

44 

21 

39 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

83 

43 

lie 

0 

0 

17 

11 

141 

28 

138 

73 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

277 

loe 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  eolUyes 


too 

201 

see 

203 
204 
206 
206 
207 
206 


2oe 

810 
211 
212 
213 
£14 
215 
216 
21T 


218 
219 


221 


222 


226 
226 

227 
22H 
229 
230 
231 


21H 
235 
238 
237 
238 
230 
240 
241 
843 
243 
244 
246 
246 
247 


Location. 


MICHIGAN  -cont'd. 


Alma 

Ann  Arbor... 
Battle  Creek. 

Benzonia 

Detroit 

Hillodale 

Holland 

Kalamazoo... 
Olivet 


MINNESOTA. 


CoUegeriUe 

HlDneapoUs 

...do.!?. 

Northfleld 

...  do 

8t.Paal 

...do 

St.  Peter 

Winnebago  City. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Clinton 

Holly  Springs  . 

Jackson 

University 


MISSOURI. 


Albany 

do 

Bolivar 

Bowling  Oreen . . 

Cameron 

Canton  

Capo  Oirardeau  . 

Clarksburg 

Columbia 

Kdinburg 


Fayette 

Fnlton 

Glasgow 

La  Grange.. 

LlSwrty 

Marshall 

MorrisviUe  . 

Noosbo 

Parkville... 
St.  Lonis 


do. 
do. 


Springfield  . 
Tarkio 


Trenton 
Warrenton  . 


248  Deer  Lodge. 

249  I  Helena 

280     Miaaoula 


Name. 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion con- 
trolling. 


'  Professors  and 
instructors. 

'Prepar- Collegl- 
Year ,  atory  1  ate  de- 

of     depart-    part 
open-  ment.     ment. 
tug.  ; 


9     6 


Alma  College Presb 

University  of  Michigan None 

Battle  Creek  College* 7th  D.  Adv 

Benzonia  College  * Cong 

Detroit  College 1  K.  C 

Hillsdale  Col^ge '  PreeBapt.. 

Hope  College Reformed.. 

Kalamazoo  College Bapt 

Olivet  College ,  Cong 


St.  John's  University ,  R.  C 

Augsbnrg  Seminary I  Luth 

Unfveniity  of  Minnesota 1  None 

Carleton  College Cong 

St.  Olaf  College Lnth 

Hamline  University M.  E 

Macalester  College '■  Presb 

Gustavus  Adolpbns  College Lath 

Parker  College '  Free  Bapt. 


Mississippi  College Bapt 


Bnst  University . 

Millsapa  College 

University  of  Mississippi . 


Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

Pike  College* 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Christian  University 

St.  Vincent  College 

Clarksburg  Baptist  College 

Univorslty  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
Grand  liiver  Christian  Union  Col- 
lege. 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritchett  College.... 

La  U range  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

MorrisviUe  CoHoge 

Soarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

Park  College 

Christian  Brothers  College 

St.  LonIs  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College  

Avalon  College*  

Central  Wesleyan  College 


M.E 

M.  ESo... 
None 


College  of  Montana 

Montana  Wesleyan  University. 
University  of  Montana 


Christian  . . 
M.E.  So.... 

Bapt 

None 

M.E 

Chri.4tian  .. 

R.C 

Bapt 

None 

ChristianU. 


M.  E.S0....I  l&W 

Presb j  18.53 

None '  1866 


1887 
1837 
1874 
1890 
1877 
1855 
1865 
1855 
1850 


1867 
1809 
1S68 
1871) 
1875 
1851 
1885 
18&> 
1888 


1852 
1809 
1892 
1848 


18W 
1892 
1878 
1882 
188:) 
1K>5 
184:1 
187« 
1842 
185(1 


Bapt 
Bapt 
Cumb.  Presb 
M.  E.So.. 
M.  E.So.. 
Pre?b  .... 

R.C 

R.C 

None 

Cong 

U.  Presb. 

U.B 

M.E 


1858 
1849 
1889 
1872 

1888 
1875 

ixrt: 

182!) 
IKW 
1873 
l88:i 

18<i8 
1864 


I 

Presb I  1878 

M.E I  ISilO 

None 1895 


TIT 


t 

3 

10' 

0 

W 

lUO 

1 

11 

10 

5 

8 

4 

7 

0 

6 

5 

2 

A 

11 

1 

18 

1 

1 

9 

7 

3 

16 

6 

0 

18! 

SI 

1  > 

t\ 

V 

01 


5  ' 
5  I 
14  ■    0 

8 


•Statistics  of  1890-97. 
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Jor  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


Professors  and 
Btructors. 

in- 

students 

• 

Graduate  dopart- 

Profes- 

Total num- 
ber (ex- 
cluding du- 
plicates) . 

Prepara- 

Colle(!iate 

in 

ant. 

Profes- 

Total 

num- 

sional  de- 
partments. 

tory  de- 
partment. 

depart- 
ment. 

sional  de- 
partments 

Der  i.»3jk- 
oludins;  du- 
plicates). 

Eesident. 

Nonresi- 
dent. 

» 

6 

0 

6 

0 

<D 

« 

9 

S. 

1^ 

0 

a 

1 

i 

a 

1 

0 

a 

1 

_o 

•a 
a 
I 

■3 

a 

•3 

a 

9 

lO 

11 

la 

13 

14 

13 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

0 

0 

10 

6 

30 

20 

44 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

43 

200 

Ift") 

2 

176 

8 

0 

0 

966 

5ti8 

80 

21 

2 

1 

1,431 

83 

3,443 

672 

201 

0 

0 

11 

13 

104 

117 

96 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21K) 

184 

202 

0 

0 

» 

7 

43 

71 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

79 

203 

0 

0 

13 

0 

18:) 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

256 

0 

204 

4 

0 

15 

4 

65 

53 

.     M 

42 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

30 

160 

125 

805 

0 

0 

13 

1 

77 

19 

87 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

164 

2;i 

206 

0 

0 

10 

4 

44 

15 

81 

34 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

53 

207 

0 

0 

16 

8 

67 

55 

57 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

131 

95 

WA 

i 

0 

27 

0 

41 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

300 

0 

209 

o 

0 

8 

0 

75 

0 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

194 

0 

210 

144 

0 

202 

20 

0 

0 

1,014 

a  577 

138 

46 

0 

0 

822 

36 

2,0«1 

831 

211 

0 

0 

14 

8 

66 

6t 

77 

85 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H3 

151 

212 

0 

0 

8 

2 

54 

16 

36 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

IS 

213 

43 

0 

59 

3 

77 

33 

IM 

72 

0 

1 

5 

5 

03 

6 

378 

117 

214 

0 

0 

10 

2 

35 

20 

,     65 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IIJO 

30 

215 

0 

0 

11 

1 

67 

27 

52 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

178 

39 

218 

0 

0 

2 

4 

21 

15 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

35 

217 

0 

0 

9 

1 

20 

0 

85 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

115 

0 

218 

0 

0 

5 

4 

75 

85 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

90 

219 

2 

0 

12 

0 

60 

0 

140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

200 

U 

230 

7 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

175 

29 

2 

0 

13 

4 

53 

0 

211 

33 

221 

3 

2 

4 

5 

0 

0 

22 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

41 

29 

222 

0 

u 

6 

3 

10 

8 

38 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

46 

223 

0 

0 

4 

1 

40 

32 

25 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

73 

234 

0 

u 

2 

8 

20 

30 

35 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.55 

110 

235 

0 

0 

4 

5 

53 

57 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

64 

236 

3 

0 

9 

1 

aj 

10 

42 

23 

0 

1 

0 

0 

47 

0 

93 

31 

Z27 

0 

0 

5 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

228 

0 

0 

5 

5 

30 

21 

M 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

49 

229 

15 

0 

62 

2 

0 

0 

430 

103 

19 

4 

0 

0 

173 

3 

6:11 

109 

830 

0 

0 

6 

4 

41 

40 

16 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

50 

231 

0 

0 

10 

1 

93 

6 

.W 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

151 

8 

233 

0 

0 

9 

0 

25 

0 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lie 

0 

233 

0 

0 

5 

6 

37 

46 

11 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.53 

.54 

2:14 

0 

0 

10 

5 

IB 

14 

42 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.58 

44 

235 

0 

0 

23 

0 

159 

0 

1.59 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

339 

0 

23ft 

0 

0 

8 

4 

97 

45 

59 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l.W 

83 

237 

0 

0 

6 

5 

8 

7 

45 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,53 

72 

238 

0 

0 

» 

3 

35 

55 

20 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.5"! 

78 

239 

0 

0 

12 

8 

104 

98 

90 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

254 

150 

240 

0 

0 

24 

0 

190 

0 

ia> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

405 

0 

341 

0 

0 

29 

0 

169 

0 

70 

0 

07 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3!I9 

0 

243 

65 

0 

12fl 

3» 

fM 

36,5 

86 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

367 

4 

1,007 

421 

343 

0 

0 

11 

6 

110 

97 

60 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

160 

139 

344 

0 

0 

10 

4 

54 

56 

44 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i:u 

87 

345 

0 

0 

3 

4 

30 

20 

25 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,55 

35 

246 

2 

0 

14 

0 

80 

40 

34 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

180 

63 

247 

0 

0 

3 

4 

6 

8 

-8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

22 

248 

0 

0 

9 

3 

20 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(t 

21 

36 

249 

0 

0 

7 

5 

52 

58 

2,1 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

93 

250 

aStndents  in  school  of  agriculture  are  included  in  colleeiate  department. 
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Table  iZ.—SicUisiie»  of  univeraitie*  and  college* 


2S1 
2S2 
253 
254 
255 
2S6 
257 
258 
259 
280 
261 
282 


tea 


2H 
286 


267 
268 


270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
270 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 


290 
291 


294 
295 
296 

297 


300 
301 
302 


Location. 


NEBRABKA. 


Bi;llevuo 

Bithany 

C<il!ogo  View 

Cleto 

Fiiirfleld 

Gj-and  Island-.... 

H-'istinffa  . 

Lincoln 

N.'licli 

Oiualm 

Uiuveisity  Place. 
York 


NEVADA. 


Reno. 


NEW  RAMPRHIRE. 


Hanover 

Manchester. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Newark 

New  Brunswick. 

Princeton 

Sbuth  Orange 


NEW  YORK. 


Alfred 

Allegany 

Annandale 

Brooklyn 

do 

do 

do 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Clinton 

Geneva 

Hamilton 

Itbaua 

New  York 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Niagara  University 

Rochester 

Schenectady.... 
Syracnse 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 


Belmont 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Davidson 

Darham 

Elon  College  

Gnlirord  College . 


Hickory. 

Mount  Pieaaant ... 

Newton 


Namo. 


University  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Fairfleld  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Gatefl  College 

Crelghton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University.. 
York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anselm's  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Kutgera  College 

Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bona  venture's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelphi  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College , 

Caniaius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Columbia  University , 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University , 

St.  John's  College 

Niagara  University .......... 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  College 

Syracuse  University 

St.  Uary'B  College 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

3nllf ord  College 

Lenoir  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Catawba  College 


ReUgtoos 

denomlna- 

tioo  oon- 

trolUng. 


Prosb 

Christian  . 
7th  D.  Adv 

Cong 

Christian . 

Bapt 

Presb 

None 

Cong 

R.C. 

M.E 

U.  B 

None.. 

Cong 

R.C 

B.C 

Reformed. 

None 

B.C 


7th  D.  Bapt 

R.C 

P.E 

None 

None 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

Univ 

None 

P.E 

Bapt 

None 

R.C 

None 

None 

R.C 

None 

R.C 

R.C 

Bapt 

None....... 

M.E 

R.  C 

None 

Presb 

Presb 

M.  E.  So.... 
Christian . 

Friends 

Lnth 

Lttth 

Reformed  . 


Year 
of 

open 
ing. 


Prof  essors  and 
instructors. 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


1880 
1888 
1891 
ISTi 
1881 
1893 
1883 
1871 
1882 
1879 
1888 
1890 


1880 


1770 
1893 


1868 
1766 
1746 
1856 


18.10 
18,->9 
1800 
1896 
18.05 
16.59 
1870 
1870 
18.58 
1812 
1833 
1819 
18«8 
1817 
1847 
1754 
180:} 
18:]  1 
1816 
1856 
IS.V) 
1795 
1871 


1878 
1795 
1868 
1837 
1851 
1890 
1837 
1891 
1859 
1S51 


Collegi- 
ate de- 
part- 
ment. 


14 


17      2 
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for  men  and  for  both  seaoea— Continaed. 


Professors  and 
structors. 

in- 

Students. 

Graduate  depart- 

» 

Profe»- 

Total 

num- 

Prepara- 

Collegiate 

ment. 

Profes- 

Total 

num- 

sional  de- 
partments. 

D6r  vwi- 

cluding  du- 
plicates). 

tory  de- 
partment 

depart- 
ment. 

sional  de- 
partments. 

DBF  \t;A- 

cludingdn- 
pUcatesj. 

Resident. 

Nonresi- 
dent. 

9 

9 

<D 

6 

<a 

6 

6 

e 

6 

^ 

i 

1 

6 

■a 

i 

3 

■a 

a 

(0 

•a 
a 

6 

■3 
S 

,2 

13 

1 

'5 

a 

S 

fe 

n 

& 

a 

s, 

a 

u 

a 

S. 

a 

a 

& 

a 

34 

• 

lO 

11 

la 

13 

14 

13 

la 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

33 

33 

a 

0 

."il 

3 

30 

20 

20 

10 

5 

0 

6 

2 

170 

7 

206 

35 

251 

Si 

0 

29 

5 

37 

70 

17 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

104 

80 

262 

15 

9 

4 
1 

140 
37 

135 
20 

21 
39 

14 
42 

0 
1 

0 
D 

0 
0 

0 
0 

21 
0 

10 
0 

182 
77 

159 
68 

253 

""u 

■""o" 

254 

0 

0 

6 

1 

20 

2J 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

34 

265 

0 

0 

4 

2 

35 

16 

18 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

28 

2U 

0 

0 

6 

3 

68 

52 

41 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

60 

257 

u 

1 

82 

33 

102 

88 

583 

392 

87 

S3 

3 

1 

100 

2 

875 

536 

258 

0 

0 

8 

2 

20 

8 

14 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

77 

259 

34 

0 

47 

0 

116 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

3 

248 

3 

260 

0 

0 

10 

7 

145 

127 

46 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

191 

173 

281 

0 

0 

6 

4 

100 

84 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

80 

283 

0 

0 

10 

3 

58 

34 

105 

58 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

166 

101 

283 

11 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

511 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

115 

0 

626 

0 

284 

0 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

266 

0 

0 

9 

0 

20 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

28S 

0 

0 

31 

4 

105 

30 

1.50 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

257 

39 

267 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

0 

940 

0 

123 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1,065 

0 

283 

0 

0 

17 

0 

78 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

■  0 

0 

30 

0 

160 

0 

28t 

8 

0 

18 

14 

78 

92 

.% 

SI 

4 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

108 

111 

270 

6 

0 

22 

0 

30 

0 

107 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

30 

0 

167 

0 

271 

0 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

0 

278 

0 

0 

23 

22 

97 

US 

12 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

191 

273 

0 

0 

4« 

8 

554 

0 

77 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

633 

0 

274 

0 

0 

25 

0 

195 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

243 

0 

275 

8 

0 

13 

0 

102 

0 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

263 

0 

276 

0 

0 

So 

0 

198 

0 

;I9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

237 

0 

277 

8 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

71 

S3 

0 

0 

14 

8 

19 

4 

100 

44 

278 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

155 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156 

0 

279 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

93 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

280 

7 

0 

a5 

0 

140 

0 

142 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

333 

0 

281 

19 

0 

192 

4 

0 

0 

1,172 

235 

131 

29 

3 

0 

259 

3 

1,568 

207 

28S 

0 

0 

38 

0 

508 

0 

208 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

733 

0 

283 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

801 

0 

877 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,678 

0 

281 

105 

0 

304 

0 

0 

0 

778 

0 

249 

0 

0 

0 

1,130 

0 

2,157 

0 

285 

0 

0 

28 

0 

502 

0 

109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

671 

0 

288 

77 

0 

111) 

0 

0 

0 

180 

0 

109 

13 

0 

0 

848 

21 

1,206 

147 

28T 

0 

0 

26 

0 

180 

0 

85 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

268 

0 

288 

44 

0 

57 

0 

93 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

311 

0 

289 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

196 

1 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

215 

1 

290 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

291 

60 

1 

101 

13 

0 

0 

294 

248 

12 

8 

0 

0 

145 

6 

451 

262 

292 

3 

0 

13 

0 

15 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

9o 

0 

293 

9 

u 

33 

0 

0 

0 

358 

4 

11 

1 

3 

0 

143 

0 

503 

6 

284 

4 

0 

12 

0 

138 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

214 

0 

286 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

189 

0 

2 

G 

15 

0 

0 

0 

206 

0 

288 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

143 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143 

12 

297 

0 

0 

5 

4 

28 

20 

27 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

30 

298 

0 

0 

6 

5 

44 

32 

44 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

55 

299 

0 

0 

4 

1 

67 

50 

20 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

68 

30O 

0 

0 

4 

0 

46 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

301 

0 

0 

7 

3 

62 

30 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

31 

302 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges 


Location. 

Name. 

Religious 
denomina- 
tion con- 
trolling. 

Year 

of 

Professors  and 
instructors. 

Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment 

Conegt- 
ate  de- 
part- 
ment. 

1 

1 

1 

b. 

1 

a 

S 

4 

8 

6 

T 

8 

tm 

NORTH  CAROURA— 

continned. 
Raleigh 

8haw  University 

Bapt 

None 

A.M.E 

Bapt 

M.E.SO.... 

Co«W 

None 

M.E 

Univ 

M.E 

None 

M.E 

M.E 

Reformed  . 

B.C 

B.  C 

None 

B.  C 

None 

Lnth 

None 

None 

M  E 

Ch.  of  God' 

P.E 

Bapt 

Christian.. 

Luth 

None 

None 

U.  Presb... 

None 

None 

None 

Free  Bapt.. 
M.E........ 

Luth 

Reformed.. 

U.  B 

A.  M.  E.... 
Friends.... 

Presb 

None 

None 

None 

Cong. 

Un.EvBnK. 

Bapt 

Friends 

U.  B 

M.E 

M.  E 

1865 
1868 

1882 
1834 
1873 

188T 
1884 
188S 

1872 
1846 
18<M 
1840 
1864 
1894 
1878 
1840 
1873 
18HI 
1831! 

im) 

1870 
1885 
1844 
1888 
18S5 
1831 
IftW 
1893 
1835 
1825 
1837 
1833 
1824 
18*5 
1870 
1860 
1845 
1H5U 
1847 
18.50 
1870 
1870 
18.52 

1892 

1870 
1848 
1889 
1859 
1891 
1867 
1844 
1891 

1 
1 

0 
0 
3 

7 
8 
1 

1 
9 

13 
6 
2 
3 
4 

14 
0 
8 
4 
5 
0 
4 

21 
1 
8 
9 

10 
3 
4 
3 
6 
9 
7 
3 
4 
3 
2 
8 
4 
6 
2 
8 
8 

9 
2 

1 
9 
2 
0 

4 
5 

5 

1 

4 
0 
2 

3 
2 
2 

5 
3 
3 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
t 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
10 
0 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

2 

2 
8 
0 
I 
8 
1 
3 
1 

4 
7 

4 
13 
8 

7 
11 
3 

7 
10 
18 
1« 

S 

i 

10 
24 

6 
86 

8 
81 

a 

8 
9 
15 
12 
5 
14 
4 
5 
24 
10 
3 
4 
B 
8 
7 
9 
« 
4 
9 
8 

7 

17 
6 

4 
9 
5 
5 

4 
7 

1 

0 

0 
0 
2 

3 
2 
2 

4 
2 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

a 

0 
10 
0 
6 

i' 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
3 
2 
3 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
8 
3 
1 
1 

0 

2 

1 
4 
1 
8 
3 
4 
2 

WM 

Butherford  Col- 
lege. 
Salisbury 

Butherford  College...... .  . 

im 

Livingstone  College 

am 

Wake  Forest 

Wearervllle 

KORTH  DAKOTA. 
Fargo 

am 

WeavervUle  College* 

DOB 

FargoCoUege ........... 

80B 

Sin 

University 

Wabpeton 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Bed  Biver  VaUey  University 

mi 

OHIO. 

Akron 

mx 

Alliunn^ 

Mount  Union  College 

mn 

Athens 

Ohio  University 

814 

Berea 

Baldwin  University 

RI5 

do 

German  Wallace  CioUege  .* 

mn 

CedarTiUe 

Cedarville  College 

ai7 

Cincinnati . 

St.  Josepb^s College.... 

mn 

do 

St.  Xavfer  College 

niH 

do 

University  of  Cincinnati 

m) 

Cleveland 

St.  Ignatius  College 

SCI 

do 

Western  Reserve  University 

Capital  University 

aiw 

tm 

do 

ftfi 

Defiance.  — -. 

DeflanceCoUege...... ...... 

nm 

Delaware 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Flndlay  College 

n"A 

Flndlay 

an 

am 

Oranville 

Denteon  University .......... ....  . 

a?9 

Hiram 

Hiram  College 

aan 

Lima..... 

Lima  College . ........... .....  . 

aRi 

Marietta 

Marietta  College 

a<r 

New  Athens 

New  Concord 

OberUn 

Franklin  College* 

ana 

aa4 

Oberlin  College 

awi 

Oxford 

Miami  University 

am 

Richmond 

Richmond  College ....... . 

Rtr 

Bioarande 

Sdo 

Bio  Grande  College 

aaH 

SoioCollege 

am 

I?S'S«"«''* 

Wittenberg  College  - 

a4o 

a4i 

Wester  vUie 

Wllberforce 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Otterbein  University- . 

M9. 

843 

Wilmliisrton  College..  .  ........ 

844 

UniverMty  of  Wooster 

845 

Yellow  Springs.... 

OKLAHOMA. 

Korman  . 

AntJoch  CoUeee 

84n 

University  of  Oklahomft... 

847 

ORKOOM. 

848 

Forest  Grove 

La  Fayette 

McMiunvUle 

Newberg 

Pacific  University 

849 

BSU 

McMinnville  College 

851 

Pacific  Colleze        ~  ...... 

Ktf, 

Philomath 

Philomath  College 

vn 

Salem 

University  Park.. 

854 

Portland  University 

*  statistics  of  1886-97. 
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Professors  and  In- 
stmotors. 

Stndents. 

Profes- 

Total nnm- 

her  (ex- 

dadins  dn- 

pUcates). 

Prepara- 

Collegiate 

Oradoate  depart- 
ment. 

Profes- 

Total 

nom- 

sional  de- 
partments. 

tory  de- 
portment. 

depart- 
ment. 

sional  de- 
partments. 

ber  vex- 

cludinK  dn- 

plicates). 

Resident 

Nonresi- 
dent. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(K 

1 

£ 

1 

h 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

• 

lO 

11 

19 

t» 

14 

IS 

1« 

IT 

18 

1« 

30 

ill 

9» 

93 

94 

12 

0 

1« 

8 

18 

20 

18 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

0 

178 

174 

SOS 

0 

0 

8 

1 

80 

SO 

68 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

68 

801 

0 

0 

4 

4 

85 

40 

18 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

80 

806 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2i4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

268 

0 

800 

0 

0 

3 

2 

76 

60 

66 

86 

•  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

86 

807 

0 

0 

7 

8 

66 

84 

18 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

41 

808 

0 

0 

11 

2 

140 

188 

48 

82 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

198 

170 

800 

0 

0 

4 

4 

41 

T8 

16 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

78 

810 

0 

0 

10 

8 

43 

46 

40 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

96 

8U 

0 

0 

15 

6 

168 

106 

101 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

209 

137 

818 

0 

0 

17 

S 

170 

118 

78 

41 

0 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

251 

167 

818 

7 

0 

28 

4 

85 

23 

56 

27 

2 

1 

2 

0 

61 

0 

165 

68 

814 

ft 

0 

10 

0 

60 

37 

85 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

113 

40 

816 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

7 

14 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

23 

810 

0 

0 

7 

0 

68 

0 

39 

^    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

98 

0 

817 

0 

0 

24 

0 

310 

0 

1(B 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

464 

0 

818 

(S! 

0 

91 

8 

0 

0 

142 

m 

18 

21 

6 

2 

886 

1 

660 

168 

819 

0 

0 

14 

0 

142 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

188 

0 

820 

70 

0 

106 

16 

61 

86 

186 

146 

15 

11 

0 

0 

306 

0 

666 

192 

821 

3 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

U3 

0 

88 

9 

0 

90 

6 

0 

0 

742 

228 

23 

6 

2 

1 

148 

0 

916 

236 

8X3 

0 
43 

0 

1 

4 

81 

1 
16 

28 

298 

13 

125 

0 
12 

0 
10 

1 
11 

0 
2 

0 
90 

0 
66 

21 

687 

18 
616 

824 

"sw" 

"269' 

826 

I 

0 

fi 

0 

6 

8 

2U 

96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

82 

80 

828 

S 

0 

21 

0 

64 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

164 

0 

827 

0 

0 

23 

0 

163 

24 

ISO 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

286 

94 

328 

0 

0 

21 

6 

125 

74 

123 

42 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

283 

124 

328 

0 

0 

7 

8 

24 

10 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

78 

X 

8 

0 

18 

4 

80 

60 

80 

87 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

166 

97 

0 

7 

3 

19 

16 

56 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 

41 

838 

0 

0 

10 

5 

52 

19 

67 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109 

47 

838 

10 

0 

49 

20 

296 

178 

206 

218 

4 

6 

0 

0 

46 

1 

482 

415 

884 

.0 

0 

15 

0 

90 

6 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

132 

5 

336 

0 

0 

6 

2 

81 

19 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

20 

336 

0 

0 

4 

2 

19 

8 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

12 

337 

8 

1 

13 

8 

70 

46 

64 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

1 

225 

85 

338 

0 

0 

10 

2 

6« 

89 

91 

55 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

160 

94 

339 

6 

0 

13 

8 

65 

24 

69 

25 

1 

0 

12 

1 

25 

0 

197 

126 

340 

0 

0 

M 

2 

58 

66 

63 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

9U 

341 

4 

0 

12 

8 

46 

46 

61 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

177 

146 

342 

0 

0 

5 

4 

24 

43 

25 

82 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GO 

77 

318 

0 

0 

13 

8 

92 

54 

140 

107 

0 

2 

m 

6 

0 

0 

409 

160 

344 

0 

0 

14 

8 

44 

40 

18 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

49 

345 

8 

2 

186 

145 

20 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

212 

155 

346 

19 

0 

S6 

2 

82 

57 

67 

41 

1 

2 

0 

0 

81 

6 

231 

106 

847 

0 

0 

7 

76 

60 

20 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

67 

348 

0 

0 

5 

6 

10 

25 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

22 

348 

0 

0 

9 

36 

28 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

60 

850 

0 

0 

6 

33 

28 

30 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

48 

351 

0 

0 

6 

10 

15 

45 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

61 

362 

26 

0 

40 

54 

66 

15 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

6 

111 

85 

353 

3 

0 

18 

8 

88 

84 

21 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

136 

gcj 

364 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  uHivergiiiea  and  coileget 


%5 


3S7 
358 
359 
380 
861 
362 
363 
364 
38S 
368 
387 
368 
360 
870 
871 
372 
373 
374 
375 
37« 

sn 

378 
879 
380 
881 
38£ 
383 
384 
385 
386 


387 


391 


304 


397 
386 
399 
400 
401 
402 


va 

404 


Liooatton. 


PES5SYI.VANIA. 


Allegheny . 


AUentown 

AnnviUo 

Beatty 

Bearer  Falla 

Betblehem 

Carlisle 

Chester 

CollegeTille 

Efiston 

Gettysburg 

Greenville 

Grove  Citjr 

Haverford 

Lancaster 

Lewisbnrg 

Lincoln  University 

Mead  villa 

New  Berlin 

New  Wilmington. 

Philadelphia 

do 

do 

Pittsburg 

do 

Selinsgrove 

South  Bethlehem 

State  College 

Swarthmore 

VillanoTB 

Volant 

Washington 


HHOBE  ISLAKD. 

Providence 

SOnTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston.. 
Clinton 


Columbia 

....do 

Dae  West 

Greenville 

Newberry 

Orangeburg  . 
Spartanburg. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


East  Pierre.. 
H«t  Springs . 

Mitchell 

Redfleld 

Vermilion  ... 
Ysnicton 


TEKKEBSBB. 


Athens  and  Chat- 
tanooga. 
Bristol 


Name. 


Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Muhlenberg  CoUei 
Liebanon  Valley  C 
St.  Vincent  CoUega 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  Colleee 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Crsinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

AUeghony  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Unquesne  College* 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Susquehanna  University... 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Volant  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 


Brown  University  . 


College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian    College  of    South 
Carolina. 

Alien  University* 

South  Cnrolina  College 

Ersklne  College 

Furman  University. 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  University 

Wofford  College 


Pierre  University  a 

Black  UaisCaUoge 

Dakota  University 

Redfleld  College 

University  of  South  Dakota . 
Yankton  Collage 


U.  a  Grant  University . 
King  College 

Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Bellgloas 
denomina- 
tion con- 
trolling. 


Tear 
of 

open- 
ing. 


None. 


Lnth 

U.  B 

B.  C 

Bef.  Presb 
Moraviao.. 

M.E 

None 

Reformed. 

Presb 

Luth 

Luth 

None 

Friends 

Reformed. 

Bapt 

Preeb 

M.E 

Un.  Erang 
U.  Presb.. 

None 

B.  C 

None 

None 

B.O 

Lnth 

None 

None 

Frienda.... 

B.C 

None 

Presb , 


Bapt. 


None. . 
Presb. 


A.M.  K 

None 

A.  R.  Presb 

Bapt 

Luth 

M.  E 

M.E.SO.... 


Presb. 
M.E... 
M.E... 
Cong.. 
None. . 
Cong.. 


M.E-... 
Presb  . 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


1819 

1867 
1866 
184S 
1840 
1807 
1783 
1862 
1870 


1870 
1884 
1833 
183S 
1846 
1864 
1817 
1856 
1852 
1837 
1867 
1740 
1891 
1878 
1858 
1866 
1859 
1860 
1842 
1890 
1802 


17U 


1785 
1880 

1880 
1805 
1839 
1853 
1858 
1869 
1854 


1583 
1890 
1885 
1887 
1882 
1882 


1867 
1867 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Collegi 
ate  de- 
part- 
ment. 


S     6 


a  Name  changed  to  Huron  College  and  moved  to  Huron,  S.  Dak. 
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Professors  and 
structors. 

in- 

Students. 

Qraduat 

e  deoart- 

Profes- 

Total 

num- 

Prepara- 

Collegiate 

meut. 

Profes- 

Total num 
ber (ex- 

clndlnfr  du- 
plicates). 

sional  de- 
partments. 

i>er  \%3A- 
eluding  du- 
plicates). 

tiiry  de- 
partment. 

depart- 
ment. 

sional  de- 
partmentfi. 

Rouident. 

Nonresl- 
dent. 

6 

.2 

6 

dj 

6 

o 

9 

« 

6 

£ 

6 

1 

1 

s 

I. 
& 

6 

"3 

a 

1 

"3 

a 
& 

IS 

•a 

1-^ 

S, 

o 

■a 

9 

lO 

11 

t!l 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

ir 

19 

ao 

31 

a» 

93 

94. 

00 

0 

103 

0 

0 

0 

161 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

522 

3 

683 

8 

3SS 

0 

0 

12 

0 

60 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160 

0 

35« 

0 

0 

13 

3 

68 

10 

64 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

40 

357 

4 

0 

23 

0 

121 

0 

114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

270 

0 

aaS 

0 

0 

7 

<w 

88 

27 

40 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

45 

359 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

47 

0 

360 

7 

0 

20 

1 

108 

8 

189 

14 

0 

0 

U 

1 

78 

1 

386 

24 

361 

0 

0 

14 

0 

27 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

0 

363 

6 

0 

23 

6 

70 

16 

85 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

174 

22 

363 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

281 

0 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

315 

0 

384 

0 

0 

18 

0 

69 

19 

175 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

237 

26 

365 

0 

0 

8 

2 

20 

19 

42 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

29 

368 

0 

0 

11 

3 

153 

85 

181 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

335 

177 

367 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

1 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

111 

0 

388 

5 

0 

24 

0 

80 

0 

ia3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

48 

0 

306 

0 

389 

0 

0 

18 

6 

75 

05 

213 

43 

6 

1 

15 

3 

0 

0 

308 

112 

370 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

203 

0 

371 

0 

0 

21 

2 

91 

33 

145 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

236 

90 

372 

0 

0 

8 

1 

41 

8 

47 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

15 

373 

0 

0 

■   6 

6 

01 

39 

111 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

178 

92 

374 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

1,193 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,225 

0 

375 

0 

0 

M 

0 

111 

0 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

0 

378 

183 

0 

0 

0 

0 

630 

308 

121 

33 

1 

0 

1,730 

2 

2,491 

313 

377 

0 

u 

11 

3 

16 

19 

40 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,58 

79 

87S 

0 

0 

13 

0 

30 

0 

180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

190 

0 

878 

2 

0 

12 

1 

65 

18 

33 

8 

1 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

144 

28 

380 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

34a 

0 

7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

383 

0 

3B1 

0 

0 

45 

2 

38 

2 

338 

13 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

332 

15 

38S 

§ 

0 

14 

9 

0 

0 

69 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

98 

383 

0 

13 

0 

63 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

153 

0 

3S4 

0 

0 

6 

2 

80 

45 

33 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

85 

38S 

0 

0 

18 

0 

77 

0 

223 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

301 

0 

388 

0 

0 

71 

1 

0 

0 

610 

149 

24 

29 

37 

11 

0 

0 

671 

189 

387 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

388 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

30 

24 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

25 

389 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

16 

3 

390 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

118 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

171 

18 

391 

0 

0 

7 

0 

18 

0 

109 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

2 

392 

0 

0 

13 

0 

30 

0 

136 

2 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

186 

2 

383 

0 

0 

« 

0 

42 

0 

102 

9 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

153 

9 

394 

0 

0 

13 

8 

45 

48 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

53 

393 

0 

0 

11 

0 

41 

0 

158 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

199 

3 

396 

0 

0 

3 

4 

14 

29 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

33 

387 

0 

u 

4 

5 

12 

20 

11 

8 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

32 

38 

398 

0 

0 

10 

3 

68 

41 

35 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

98 

399 

0 

0 

8 

4 

18 

6 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

29 

400 

0 

0 

12 

8 

112 

124 

38 

35 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

197 

180 

401 

0 

0 

9 

8 

59 

54 

32 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

78 

401 

30 

0 

38 

6 

128 

140 

27 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

185 

0 

341 

ISO 

403 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

401 
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Table  43. — Statiatica  of  universities  and  coUegea 


406 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
418 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
4S0 
421 
42Z 
423 
424 
425 
426 


427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 


443 
444 


445 
446 
447 


448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 


TENNE8BEB— cont'd 

ClarksvUle 


LocatioD. 


Harriman 

Hiwassee  College. 

Jackson 

KnoxvUle 

...do 

Lebanon 

HoKenzle 

Haryville 

Memphis 

Millistan 

Moasy  Creek 

NashTiUe 

do 

...  do 

do 

...do 

Sewanee 

Bpencer. 

Sweetwater 

Tasculnm 

Washington    Col- 
lege. 

TEXAS. 


Austin 

..  .do 

Brownwood  . 

Campbell 

Fort  Worth  . 

do.. 

Galveston 

Georgetown. 

Greenville 

Marshall 

San  Antonio. 

Sherman 

Tehuacana... 

Waco 

do 

do 


I.>ogai 
Saltl 


in 

Lake  City  . 


Barlington  .. 

Hiddlebnry 

NorthBeld.. 


TIROINTA. 


Ashland 

Bridgewater 

Charlottesville... 

Emory 

Fredericksburg . . 
Hampden  Sidney 

Lexington 

Richmond 

Salem 

Willianuburg 


Name. 


Sonthwestem  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity. 
American  Temperance  Uniyeraity 

Hi  wassoe  Collate 

Sonthwestem  Baptist  University* 

Knoxville  College - 

University  of  Tennessee .<. 

Cnmberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Maryvillo  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College 

MUllgan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Pisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University 

University  of  Nashville 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  theSonth 

Bnrrltt  College 

Sweetwater  College 

Greene  villo  and  Tuscnlnm  College 
Washington  College 

St.  Edward's  College 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College 

Henry  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

Polytechnic  College  — 

St.  Mary's  University 

Sonthwestcrn  University 

Burleson  College , 

Wiley  University 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add  Ban  Christian  University 

Baylor  University 

Panl  Quinn  College 

Brigham  Tonng  College 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

Norwich  University 

Randolph  Macon  College 

Bridge  water  Collejje 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Fredericksburg  College  

HampdeuKidney  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University. . 

Richmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

•Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Religions 

denomlpa- 

tion  oon- 

trolUng. 


Year 
of 

open- 
ing. 


Presb 

None 

None 

Bant 

U.K-esb... 

None 

Cumb.f^res. 
Cnmb.Pres. 

Presb  

B.  C 

Christian  .. 

Bapt 

M.  E 

Cong 

Bopt 

None 

M.  E.So.... 

P.  E 

Christian . . 

None 

Presb 

Presb 

R.  C 

None 

Bapt 

None 

M.  E 

M.  E.So.... 

R.  C 

M.  E.  So... 

Bapt 

M.  E 

B.  C 

Presb  

Cnmb.Pres. 
Christian 

Bapt 

A.  M.  E.. 


L.  D.  Saints 
None 

None 

None 

None 

M.  E.  So  . 

Bapt 

None 

M.  E.  So  . 

Presb 

None 

None 

Bapt 

Lnth 

None 


Prepar- 
atory 

depart- 
ment. 


1865 

1893 
1848 
1847 
1875 
1794 
1842 
18S0 
1810 
1H71 
1882 
IMl 
1H66 
18ri6 
1863 
1785 
1875 
1868 
1848 
1874 
1794 
1796 


1881 
1N83 
1890 
1893 
1881 
1891 
IKH 
187;) 
1895 
1873 
189t 
ItCill 
18«« 
1873 
1S4.1 
1881 


1878 


ISW 
180(1 
1834 


1833 
IWtJ 
IW) 
IKtrt 
IWB 
1776 
1749 
1832 
1(«1 
1603 


Professors  and 
Instmotors. 


Co'"^- 
ate  de- 
part- 
ment. 
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Profeasors  and  In- 

straotom 

Stndents 

Profes- 

Total nam. 

ber  (ex- 

clnding  dn- 

plicates). 

Prepara- 

CoUegiate 

Or^oate  depart- 
ment. 

Profes- 

Total nnm- 

ber  (ex- 

dadlng  dn- 

pUcates). 

sional  de- 
partmeots. 

tory  de- 
partment. 

depart- 
ment. 

sional  de- 
partments 

Besident. 

Nonresi- 
dent. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

i 
1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

lO 

11 

19 

IS 

14 

IS 

16 

IT 

IH 

!• 

30 

91 

99 

93 

— 

94 

6 

0 

10 

0 
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0 

106 

0 

2 

0 
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0 

23 

0 

125 

0 

4QS 

1 

0 

17 

4 

uo 

40 

89 

16 

2 

0 

26 

2 

17 

1 

229 

66 

406 

0 

0 

6 

1 

26 

10 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

25 

407 

0 

0 

10 

1 

28 

0 

127 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

223 

47 

408 

7 

0 

12 

8 

ae 

86 

12 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

66 

48 

400 

as 

0 

67 

2 

0 

0 

198 

GO 

12 

2 

0 

0 

343 

8 

537 

61 

410 

8 

0 

16 

0 

67 

0 

60 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

137 

262 

16 

4U 

0 

0 

3 

3 

60 

62 

GO 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

92 

412 

0 

0 

12 

4 

173 

86 

84 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

122 

413 

0 

0 

13 

0 

93 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170 

0 

414 

0 

0 

5 

2 

66 

44 

44 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110 

77 

415 

0 

0 

9 

8 

120 

62 

45 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

165 

92 

416 

n 

1 

81 

8 

84 

18 

15 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

214 

9 

263 

84 

417 

i 

0 

8 

16 

80 

88 

46 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

129 

97 

418 

0 

0 

•  5 

4 

S3 

35 

20 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

89 

419 

28 

0 

52 

27 

177 

234 

208 

370 

0 

0 

0 

0 

208 

8 

688 

607 

420 

GO 

0 

87 

0 

0 

0 

231 

29 

81 

6 

0 

0 

676 

2 

765 

85 

421 

W 
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■^ 

0 

96 

0 

127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20( 

0 

427 

0 

422 

0 

0 

4 

1 

72 

27 

34 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

88 

423 

0 

0 

8 

6 

4 

U 

54 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

61 

424 

0 

0 

6 

3 

68 

84 

26 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

62 

426 

0 

0 

6 
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68 

33 

25 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

57 

426 

0 

0 

20 

0 

126 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

427 

8S 

1 

66 

6 

0 

0 

279 

129 

11 

7 

0 

0 

879 

26 

646 

154 

428 

1 

0 

6 

4 

43 

81 

28 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

19 

80 

67 

429 

0 

0 

U 

1 

0 

0 

180 

85 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

182 

86 

430 

17 

0 

27 

9 

880 

265 

23 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

186 

3 

588 

276 

431 

0 

0 

6 

2 

187 

119 

36 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

120 

432 

0 

0 

12 

4 

80 

100 

126 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

206 

100 

433 

0 

0 

n 

8 

79 

28 

155 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

234 

101 

434 

9 

0 

6 

4 

26 

30 

20 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

67 

435 

...... 

8 

2 

22 

16 

8 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
0 

0 
0 

86 
106 

16 
0 

436 
437 

...... 

U 

0 

91 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 
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88 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

0 

438 

0 

0 

6 

3 

61 

32 

47 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lue 

56 

438 

2 

0 

9 

5 

66 

32 

86 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

u 

162 

76 

440 

0 

0 

12 

8 

167 

82 

106 

75 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

277 

181 

4U 

1 

0 

3 

4 

82 

63 

17 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

111 

n 

442 

0 

0 

13 

2 

167 

120 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

168 

uo 

443 

0 

0 

19 

3 

85 

49 

49 

G6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

281 

336 

444 

SB 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

245 

51 

1 

0 

1 

0 

283 

0 

530 

51 

44fi 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

60 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

48 

446 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

447 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

103 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

448 

0 

0 

6 

3 

73 

84 

13 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

42 

448 

a 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

264 

0 

489 

0 

450 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

119 

0 

451 

0 

0 

10 

0 

SO 

GO 

39 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

96 

462 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

128 

0 

453 

7 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

140 

0 

464 

8 

0 

J7 

0 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

2Si 

0 

466 

0 

0 

12 

0 

34 

1 

127 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

179 

12 

456 

0 

0 

10 

0 

116 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

158 

0 

457 
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Table  43. — StatUiics  of  univertities  and  college* 


Location. 


Nmme. 


Religions 

denomliia- 

tionooD- 

trolling. 


Year 

of 
open' 

UK. 


Prepar 
atory 
depart- 
ment. 


ProteMonand 
instructors. 


Collwl 
ate  de- 
part 
ment. 


4S» 
460 
461 
482 
463 
464 
465 
406 


467 
468 


470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
478 
477 
478 
47S 


480 


WASBINOTON. 

Burton 

Colfa.x  

Collepfo  Place 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Snimier 

Tacoma 

Vuncouvur 

Walla  WoUa 

WEST  V1ROIKIA. 

Barbonrsville  ... 

Bethany  

Morgantown 

WISCONSIN. 

Apploton 

Beloit 

FranJtlln 

GalesvlUe... 

Madison 

Milton 

Milwankce 

do 

Ripon  

Watertown 

WTOMINO. 

Laramie 


Vashon  College 

Colfax  College 

Walla  Walla  College  • 

University  of  Washington. 

Uoiuaga  College 

Whltworth  College 

Paget  Soand  Uoivorsity 

St.  James  College 

Whitman  College 


None 

Bapt , 

7thD.AdT 

None 

B.C 

Presb , 

ME 

B.C 

Cong 


Barbonrsville  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  University . 


H.E.SO... 
Christian . 
None 


Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House 

Gale  College 

University  of  Wisconsin... 

Milton  College 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  College 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  University . 


M.E 

Cong 

Reformed. 

Presb  

None 

7th  D.  Bapt 

Luth, 

R.C.. 

None 

Luth 


University  of  Wyoming None 


1885 
1882 
1802 
1887 
1890 
1880 
la56 
1866 


1841 
1867 


1849 

1847 
1859 
1838 
1849 
18U 
1881 
1881 
1853 
1865 


1887 


11 


•Stattetics  of  1896-97. 
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for  men,at»dfor  both  aexes — Continned. 


Prof eoson  and  In- 
strooton. 

Students. 

Profes- 

Total num- 
ber (ex- 

clading  da- 
pUcates). 

Prepara- 

Collegiate 

Graduate  depart- 
ment. 

Profes- 

Total 

num- 

sional  de- 
partments 

tory  de- 
partment- 

depart- 
ment. 

Resident. 

Nonresi- 
dent. 

sional  de- 
partments. 

oer  vo** 
eluding  du- 
plicates). 

» 

o 

» 

6 

i 

o 

6 

tf 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

€ 

1 

1 

1 

-a 
a 
£ 

"a 

1 

94 

• 

lO 

«> 

13 

13 

14 

IS 

!• 

17 

18 

1* 

ao 

91 

99 

93 

0 

0 

6 

3 

fi9 

20 

22 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

83 

83 

468 

0 

0 

8 

2 

97 

22 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

24 

460 

0 

0 

8 

S 

20 

35 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

60 

460 

0 

0 

19 

2 

6 

10 

128 

9e 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

108 

461 

0 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

482 

0 

0 

6 

1 

7 

14 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

463 

0 

0 

11 

3 

83 

72 

21 

4 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

117 

76 

464 

0 

0 

6 

0 

43 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

465 

0 

0 

10 

6 

68 

41 

20 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

66 

486 

0 

0 

4 

4 

6 

6 

36 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

30 

467 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

80 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

25 

468 

1 

0 

38 

4 

168 

16 

26D 

68 

6 

8 

10 

1 

128 

8 

666 

80 

480 

0 

0 

18 

4 

80 

U 

63 

64 

4 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

134 

100 

470 

0 

0 

22 

0 

233 

0 

147 

68 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

348 

69 

471 

8 

0 

le 

0 

27 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

104 

0 

4» 

0 

0 

6 

4 

2 

t 

12 

16 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

478 

44 

0 

118 

11 

0 

0 

994 

396 

78 

28 

17 

6 

236 

6 

1,324 

874 

474 

0 

0 

8 

2 

83 

14 

29 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

88 

475 

0 

0 

9 

0 

78 

0 

148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

or 

0 

219 

0 

476 

0 

0 

11 

0 

114 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

231 

0 

477 

0 

0 

9 

8 

48 

26 

89 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

64 

478 

0 

0 

8 

0 

81 

9 

82 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

11 

470 

0 

0 

11 

8 

60 

66 

33 

fe 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

88 

80 

480 
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Table  43. — Statistics  of  tinivergitiea  and  eoUege* 


10 


ao 


Namo. 


ALABAMA. 


Bloont  College* 

Howard  College 

Southern  CniTersity*. 

Lafayette  College  * 

LlneTllle  College . 


St.  Bernard  College 

Alabama  Baptist  Colored  Uni- 
versity.* 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alamuna 

ARIZONA. 
University  of  Arizona 


ARKANSAS. 

Ai'kodelphia  Methodist  College 

OuachitA  Baptist  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkaiinas  Cumlx>rland  College.  - 

Hendrix  College 

Ark.insaa  Industrial  University 

Philander  Smitli  College 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College* 

CALIFOIUJIA. 


Unl vorsl  ty  of  California 

Pomona  College 

University  of  the  Paciflo 

Ocridental  College 

St.  Vincent's  College  

California  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institate . 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

PaciBc  Methodist  College 

Loland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

COIiORADO. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 
University  of  Denver 


CONKECTICUT. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University . 
Yale  University 


DELAWARE. 

State  College  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents. 
Delaware  College , 


DISTRICT  OF  COLITHBIA. 

Catholic  University  of  America. 

Columbian  University 

Qallaudet  Colleije 

Georgetown  University 

Gonzaga  College 

Howard  University 


Annual  ex- 
penses in  col' 
legiate  de- 
partment. 


I 


!IS 


$40 
dO 
60 
13 
27 


0 

to 

SO 
80 
CO 
70 
106 
80 


to 


100 
75 
165 


76 
100 


.a 
O 

36 


*  Statistics  of  1898-97. 


2 

8 

6-7 

8 

4 
6 


20 


2-12 


Annual  liv- 
ing ex- 
penses. 


97 


(100 


200 
120 


140 


120 
75 
86 

to 

90 
54 
60 
65 


135 
107 
130 
126 
200 
270 
140 


a3S0 

la'i 

225 
100 


160 
170 
160 
120 


200 
250 
195 


64 
160 


180 
130 
250 
175 


38 


(160 

100 

106 

100 

76 


240 
180 


175 


0 

it 

96 

0 

1 

80 

0 

0 

100 

0 

4 

90 

0 

0 

Bfi 

0 

0 

80 

— 

198 
193 
180 
200 


300 
220 


a400 

2(10 
300 

ISO 


200 
250 
220 
260 


275 
850 


200 


230 
300 


325 


100  I 


E 
S 

'A 


3» 


30 


Library. 


a 

a 

& 


31 


100 
2,200 
10,000 

300 

150 
8,000 

600 

30,000 
16,000 


8,400 


600 
2,600 
8,600 
2,000 
6,000 
7,906 

8U0 

sno 


73,670 
8,0)K) 
6,000 
200 
3,000 
2,800 
1,650 

28,4«2 

23,000 
1,000 

38,000 

6,000 


18,000 

21,7157 

7,000 

8,500 


40,000 
48.000 
2%,  000 


600 
10,000 


32,000 
12.000 

2,500 
78,<X)0 

1.(100 
13,200 


a  Includes  tuition. 


39 


160 
260 


260 
26 
TOO 


1,600 


100 
300 

1,000 
600 

4,000 

6,489 
200 

1,100 


15,000 
1,000 


3,000 
20,(X)0 

Law 

3,400 


6,000 


200 
8,600 

3,000 


60,000 
500 


S3 


$100 

4,600 

10,000 

800 

136 

8,000 

500 

46,000 
16,000 


3,600 


700 
8,000 
8,000 
1,600 
6,000 
8,000 
400 
500 


180,000 

1,000 

6,000 

280 

10,000 

aoo 

600 

8.000 

800 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

7,586 

20,000 

2,000 

26,000 

40,000 
10,000 


30,000 
25,000 
12,000 
10,000 


25,000 
46,000 


600 
21,000 


30,000 
10,000 

4,000 
76.000 

1,000 
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for  men  anA  for  both  sexes— ContAnned. 


34 


$500 

so.ooo 

100 

260 

4,000 

GOO 

6,000 
40,000 


40,000 


8,000 

•     800 

1,000 

250 

8,000 

26,000 

SO 

700 


370,000 

1,000 

2,000 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

18,000 

60,0110 

66.000 

s,(m 

00,000 
2,000 


24,000 
9, 1(X) 
3,000 

33,000 


15,000 
86,766 


1,000 
22,000 


30,000 

40,000 

1,000 

26,000 

500 


3S 


17,000 
70,000 
100,000 
16,000 
3.000 
90,000 
30,000 

260,000 
300,000 


85,000 


36,000 
76,000 
26,000 
26.000 
80.000 
230.000 
30.000 
13,000 


1,776, 
80. 

175. 
16. 
66, 
40. 
70, 

800, 
86, 

ao, 

2,000, 


125,000 


184.500 
436,000 
135,000 
660,000 


1,200.000 
643,090 


18,800 
82,700 


825,000 
1,000,000 

700. 0(K) 
1.152.500 

100.000 

600.000 


341 


0 

tes,ooo 


0 
0 
0 

0 
300,000 


0 

0 
5.600 
16,000 

0 
130,000 

0 


1,818,749 

100,000 

78,000 

0 

0 

85.000 

28,200 

0 

0 

0 

1,500,000 

80,000 


80,000 

358,825 

3,000 

175,085 


700,000 
1,240.0119 
3,979,762 


0 

83,000 


800.000 
256,075 

0 
43,000 

0 
180,000 


Income. 


sr 


tio,s«o 

6,000 
4,000 
2,200 
9,000 
872 

86,00) 
0 


7,600 
9,000 
1,700 
2,862 
2,800 
2,934 
1,155 
8,000 


0 

7,600 

18,000 

1,500 


1,800 
12,800 
8,500 

38,000 

4.421 

23,668 

18,000 


8,524 

7,892 

12,000 

13,624 


18,000 
21.582 
481,701 


0 
300 


1.818 
42.7)0 
4.697 
103,097 
S.OOT) 
6,500 


n 
I 


38 


^     0 
)5,200 


0 
0 
0 

0 
24,000 


0 

0 

200 

606 

0 

10,400 

0 

0 


114,807 

2,600 

8,200 

0 


1,800 

1,600 

0 

0 

0 

175,000 

6,000 


4,000 

18,172 

20O 

10,176 


82,000 
64.088 
197,175 


0 

4,980 


41.185 
11,678 
0 
8,586 
0 
8,500 


o  «  2 
111 


So, 
X  fl  o 
is  »>   • 

aOetS 


3» 


I8B0 

•o 

0 

0 
0 


10,700 


0 
0 
0 
0 
34,660 
0 
0 


6,141 
0 
0 
0 


120,000 
0 
0 
0 


40 


$38,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
31,727 
0 
0 


38,000 
0 
0 
0 


41 


0 

0 
1,200 

0 
1,157 

0 
2,200 

0 


13,444 

0 

4,086 

0 


.a 

I 


43 


110,560 
10,200 
4,000 
2,560 
9,000 
4,806 

86,000 
24,000 


48,700 


7.800 
9,000 
8.100 
2,968 
3,957 
79.711 
3,355 
3,000 


651,482 

9,000 

26,185 

1,500 


3,600 
14,300 

8,500 
38,000 

4,421 
198,658 

23,000 


0  <  133,524 

0  ,  26,064 

0  12,200 

40,479  1  64,279 


I 

"i 

7,206  ' 

25,568  i 


4,600 
33,400 


0 
1,5S9 


0 
0 

76,638 
0 
0 

31,500 


17,38.-i 
0 
0 

30,61.-) 

(I 

6,800 


50.000 
92,976 
704,444 


4,600 
40,269 


60.318 
54,471 

81,225 

137,29.! 

:).IK4) 

56,300 


43 


1300 


180 


0 
4,000 


250 


15,970 
96,000 
83,0U0 

7,000 
0 

8,800 
80,000 


15,000 


66,964 

i.nuo 

9,111 


10.000 
117.500 


200 


36.073 
7.000 


10 


II 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
2B 
27 
28 
2» 

80 


31 


34 


35 

36 
37 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
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Table  43. — Siatiatica  of  universities  atid  colleget 


ea 


Annaal  ex- 
peDsos  in  col 
legiate  de- 
partment. 


Name. 


FLoniDA. 


John  B.  Stetson  University 

Florida  Agricaltnral  College... 
Florida  Conference  College*... 

St.  Leo  Military  College 

Seminary  West  of  tlie  Snwanee 

River. 
RolUua  College 


OEOBOIA. 


University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College 

North    Georgia    Agricultaral 
College. 

Mercer  University 

Kmory  College 

Clark  University 

Nannie  Lou  Warthon  College.. 
Yoang  Harris  College 


IDAHO. 
University  of  Idaho. 

ILLINOIS. 


HeddingCollege' 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

St.  Viateur's  College 

Blackburn  University , 

Carthago  College 

University  of  Illinois , 

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  Chicago , 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Proseminary 

Eureka  College  

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Kuojc  ColIe«e 

Lombard  University 

Greer  College 

Illinois  College , 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

St.  Bede  College 

Chaddock  College 

St.  Francis  Solanns  College... 

Augoatana  College 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College. 

Shnrtleff  College 

Westflold  College 

Wheaton  College , 


INDIANA. 

Indiana  University . . . 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 


Annual  liv- 
ing ex- 
I>ense8. 


& 


33 


mo 


so 


(c) 


40 


35 

as 
u 

40 
UO 
82 
SO 


30 
M 
SO 
(d) 
48 
SO 
40 
86 
10 
40 
18 
80 
40 
80 
8» 


36 


$10 
2 
0 
10 


15 


a 


7 
0 
12-18 


»r 


tno 

40 

6200 

125 


as 


o 
a 

o  p. 


90 
72 
96 
61 
115 
75 

65 

72 

680 

65 

72 


100 


140 

6  21  JO 
110 
115 
167 


aw 

100 


140 

85 
125 

vja 

12) 
76 
78 
215 
100 
135 
100 
100 


100 
130 
129 
61H0 
114 
95 


150 
106 

78 


tl48 
180 
90 

6200 
ISO 


128 


96 


125 
100 


115 

106 


ISO 


ITS 
150 


140 
140 
233 


800 
120 
100 
127 
233 
120 
145 
1»0 
1T5 
100 
89 
400 
175 
175 
130 
160 


164 
180 
160 


170 
125 
150 


225 
126 


»« 


4 

fe'S 


so 


Library. 


i 
a 

a 
•3 
>■ 


31 


•  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  Free  to  residents;  fX  to  nonresidents. 

6  Incindes  taltion. 


7,000 
2,820 
2,000 
2,500 
1,250 

8,500 


28,960 
2,.'j00 

10,000 
1.500 
1,200 
2,000 

15.000 

20,000 

1,500 

230 

600 


6,100 


2,000 

7,000 

7,000 

8,000 

5,000 

34,388 

20.000 

3(1,740 

2,000 

L963 

8,193 

37,300 

4,ax) 

1.800 

lO.UUI 

7.000 

2,100 

15,000 

13,000 

8,000 

2.  .'500 

20, «« 

5,000 

7,000 

1,000 

4,500 

16,000 

5,000 

9,000 

2,600 

8,000 


29,460 

84,000 

8,760 


I. 


9» 


1,000 
2,600 
2,000 
1,000 
800 


8,045 
600 


600 

600 

1,000 


0,600 


i,ono 

8,000 
1,000 


6,750 


500 


2,265 

23,400 

1,000 

500 


2,000 
600 


2,600 

8,000 

600 


1,500 

1,000 

200 

830 

6,000 


1,000 
1,000 


2,000 


c 

D 
I 


39 


$10,000 
6,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 

8,000 


25,000 
1,000 

10,000 
1,600 
2,000 
1,500 

5,000 

25.000 

1,000 


500 


5,000 


2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4.000 

65,000 

20,000 

22;),  220 

2,600 

1.600 

3,000 

45,000 

4,  aw 

1,200 

10,000 

10. 000 

1,600 

10,000 


13,000 
3,600 

30,000 
7,000 


1,000 

7,ooe 

16,000 


10,000 
1,200 
2,000 


60,000 

60,000 

4,000 
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s 

it 

1 

a  g 

1 

5 
1 

laoome. 

IS 

1 

1 

1 

It 
Sfe 

22-2 
aaao 

9 

o  g 

Sg 

o  • 

9 

34 

a* 

as 

97 

ss 

38 

40 

41 

4a 

43 

o' 

i,aoo 

2,600 

fl8,«D0 
650 

tt7S.O0O 
82,000 
15,000 
25.006 
85,000 

67,000 

ie6,coo 

61,000 
250,000 
86,000 

20,000 

150,000 
1^.000 
890,000 
8,000 
80,000 

iaQ,<)oo 
m.ooe 

188,600 

200,000 

50,000 

88,1.10 

l.dm.Uli 

200,000 

2,582,011 

30,00(1 

65,000 

115,000 

i.iin.oKi 

50,00l> 
80,000 
200,936 
05,000 
60,000 

rn.om 

6<w.or» 

ao.ooo 

50,000 
86,000 
85,000 

1200,000 

168.800 

0 

0 

«S,<)0O 

6,060 

862,000 

20,000 

35,000 

0 

tKm 

8 
2,100 

16,466 

»,1(W 

0 

0 

»2,800 
0 

0 

tU,600 

0 

}18,000 

1,483 

800 

t39,110 
24.800 
3,300 

ias,76s 

46 

47 

48 
48 

1,200 
4,100 

2,880 
500 

2,100 
600 

■4, 608 
210 

28,664 

1,200 

960 

U 

2,060 
0 

14,660 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

15,833 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

2,318 
5,170 
1,568 
7,100 

7,700 

4,ao 

88,206 
6,870 
4,618 
8,000 

60 

61 

S^ 

829 
84,720 

53 

54 

500 

eoo 

1,000 

2,000 
10,000 

soo 

85,000 

2,000 

80,000 

200 

1.000 

1,000 

80,660 

55.000 

154,  am 

2,000 

a»i 

2,000 

60,  (XX) 

500 

Olio 

6,000 

1,500 

1,000 

55 

68 

0 

238,618 

180,000 

0 

0 

0 

7,i72 

50.000 
60,183 

e 

28,000 

84.544 

464,064 

0 

6,039,000 

0 

« 

4.5,006 

2,250,000 

0 

0 

171, 9or 

150,000 
60,0(0 
130,000 

ooii.ino 

22,500 
60,060 
130,000 
105,000 

860 

7,652 
11,133 
1,8U 
1,710 
1,600 

U8 

.i.riQO 
n ,  liHO 

:-  '00 
:      00 

■  :80 
3) 

11     20 

111:;,  1 43 

.-..  100 

4,'8» 

:.<oo 

21.-..  ■■88 
.-,  ■  00 
I     00 
1.    ,44 
:.   .00 
i;.iOO 

h,(00 

&I.IOO 

J80 
10,660 
6,886 

0 

7,108 

10,  OU 

0 

0 

0 

412 

1,506 
8,005 

1.400 

1,782 

U,367 

0 

256,706 

0 

0 

8.000 

I18.«48 

0 

6 

8,633 

11.006 

2,006 

8,000 

25,000 

1,506 

8.636 

7,006 

6,600 

8,000 

0 
0 
0 

8«e 

0 
6,000 

• 

0 

• 
« 

8 
210,080 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

38,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
38,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

480 

0 
0 

8,600 
0 

1,200 

750 

0 

500 

5,000 

200 

1,656 

65,984 

0 

<S,680 

3,000 

12,011 

0 

17,998 

0 

0 

1,913 

4,000 

1,500 

0 

0 

179 

1,685 

0 

965 

9,200 

14.734 

21,177 
10.451 
1.950 
2,760 

45,680 

4,600 
U.lOi 
86,000 

8,000 

5,718 

a54,982 

11,430 

6ei,»:3 

8,400 

16.280 

10,000 

351,933 

5,000 

1,UU0 

25.290 

17,500 

9,500 

16,000 

75,000 

4.856 

6.715 

17,000 

12,765 

67 

■■■■26,'666" 
7,7«0 

68 
69 
60 
81 

81 

606 

S3 
64 

6,000 
600 

65 

88 
67 

1 

68 

88 

■"a27,"784' 

70 
71 

711 

■"iao,'4fi7' 

73 
74 
75 

7« 

7T 

7ft 

6,000 

79 
80 

81 

""i'soa 
""a'm 

6,000 

40.000 
1,850 
1.160 
3,000 

12,600 

82 
83 
84 
8S 
86 
87 

20(1 

1.500 

14,600 

1,000 

2,500 

aoo 

8,000 

30,000 

75,000 

1.2.i0 

!D,000 
180.000 
210,006 
100,009 
160,000 

20, 000 
128,338 

200.006 

aoo.  one 

100,006 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

U8,000 

1,000 

S2,000 

800,000 

450,413 

0 

tt.«60 
6,600 
11.173 
2Q,8l» 
2,1« 
3,000 
4.888 

12,000 

7,000 

0 

6 

0 
8,568 

0 

6,453 

70 

2,853 

30,006 

29,01« 

9 

« 
« 

0 

8 

g 

0 

80,000 
0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
11,500 
16,671 
0 
8,731 
SOO 
3,906 

0 

0 

12,400 

6.000 
17,600 
81,403 
ai.OfW 

12,827 
8.570 
11,748 

122,000 
86,016 

12,400 

1,000 

83 

R9 

90 

0 

13,852 

91 
88 

98 

6,068 

760 
95,000 

84 

05 
96 
97 

cFree  to  residents;  $15  to  nonresidents, 
d  $3.30  per  Btndj  per  term. 
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eg 

99 
100 
101 
102 
lOU 
101 
106 
106 
107 
108 


109 
110 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
132 
12:1 
12* 
135 
126 
127 
128 
120 
130 
131 


133 
134 
la') 
13S 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
14i 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 


163 
153 


Name. 


INUIAHA— continiied. 


FrankUn  CoUego    

De  Panw  University , 

Hanover  College 

Butler  ('ollojfe 

Union  Christian  College  — 

Moorea  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame  . 

Karlham  CoUego 

Ridgovillo('ollege 

St.  Meinrad  College 

Taylor  University 


INDIAN  TEHRITOnY. 

Indian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College 


Coe  College 

Charles  City  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  (College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University. 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa . . . 

German  College- 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University . 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Morniugside  College 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Soule  College  • . , .  

College  of  hmporia 

Highland  University..  

Campbell  University 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College  

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  (^olleffe.. 
Southwest  Kansas  College 


KENTUCKY. 


Union  College  . 
Berea  College . . 


Annual  ex- 
penses in  col 
legiate  de- 
partment. 


I 


•g 


as 


$24 


36 


•Statistics  of  1896-97. 


ae 


$14 

36 
21 


14 


27 


Annual  liv- 
ing ex- 
penses. 


ar 


$76 

a5 

135 

150 

54 

120 

aSOO 

150 

80 

a  165 

72 


170 
90 
93 
80 
78 
76 
93 
73 
78 

ino 

110 
95 
l.W 
115 
76 
114 
1110 
134 
72 
90 
150 
100 


150 


90 

lOS 

85 

135 

110 

12.') 

75 

711 

90 

120 

\M 

111 

120 

140 

i:i8 

60 
ilO 


as 


$106 
200 
175 
175 
75 
165 


180 
115 


108 


200 
100 


120 


148 
135 

114 
22.5 
160 
l.'J.l 
250 
l.W 
lit 
186 
loO 
l.W 
100 
120 
300 
120 


2i» 
I.tO 

lai 

12i 
114 
140 
130 
300 
175 
100 
120 
175 
200 

i;b 

160 
175 
2(X) 
88 
130 


ICiO 
1(10 


a» 


a 

s 
30 


72 


Library. 


60 


15 


I 


31 


11,500 
18.aB5 
13,000 
10,000 
3,480 
3,000 
60,000 
6,400 
3,ai0 
14,1100 
3,000 


1, 100 


3,  ,500 

\,Tm 

3,130 
3,000 
9,0!I8 
2,443 
4,500 
5, 000 
5,  OCR) 

34,000 
3,700 
3,200 

25,IXM) 

aio 

3,000 
16,. 5,16 
4, 700 

4,0(»l 

800 

.''illO 

8,100 

3,000 


4,(X)0 
17,0011 
6,000 
1,200 
4,IK)0 
5,0110 
600 


28,707 
650 

5.  aw 

3,.V)0 
7,  .500 
3,000 

700 
7, 500 
10, 000 

1)00 
3,  (XX) 


1.000 
13,436 


a 

I 


sa 


1,000 

l,8rt) 
2,000 


400 

2,ax) 


600 

"i.'ooo 


500 

100 
11)0 

1,000 


500 
1,600 


1,000 

'2,006' 

1,800 


1,000 
3,500 
1,300 


;wo 
1,000 


,500 

1,600 

2.  OCX) 

2(X) 

500 


200 


300 

1,(XX) 

600 


1.400 

3(«) 

3,0(X) 

25,  (XXI 

500 


200 
4,000 


a  Includes  tuition. 


3 

> 


33 


$12,000 
25,tXX) 
16,UXI 
15,000 
1,800 
4,5(X) 
75,000 
10,000 

2.ax) 

14.000 
5,000 


500 
1,(XX) 


3,0(X) 
1,.5(») 
1,5IX) 
3.000 
9,000 
2,filX) 
5,000 
5,  (XX) 
10,0(XI 
25,0(X) 
3,  (XX) 
4.7(.X) 
30,(X)0 


2,01X} 
20,0(X) 
5.(XI0 
3,0(XI 
600 
2,000 
7,  (XX) 

2,aio 


3,500 


6,  (XX) 
1,200 
3,0(X) 
3,5(X) 


58,IXX) 
5(X) 
2,500 
2,0(X) 
7,000 
2,000 
1,000 
7,000 

15,  (XK) 

6(X) 

3,IXX) 


600 
14,500 
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i 
l| 

■3 

s 

00 

'O    ■ 

4 

1 

1 

Income. 

j 

1 
1 

1 

si 

5-3  § 
00 

e  0  * 
cooo 

u 

o 

°  i 

it 

u 

6 

3 

34 

3S 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

43 

43 

u!ooo 

6,000 
6.000 
2,000 
600 
25,000 
15,000 

■■"'6,'d6o' 

1,000 

100 
600 

7,000 

160 

2S0 

2,000 

8,600 

1,200 

16,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

2,600 

2,300 

200,000 

■""i,'o66' 

20,000 
8,600 
2,000 
400 
180 
3,000 
1,600 

1,000 

|T5,(100 

aaujoo 

12,5J00 
1.50,(00 
.50,(00 
,50,(00 
2,  (XX),  (00 

ai.5,(00 
aj,(O0 

1X5,(00 
50,(00 

30.000 
30,000 

100,  (XX) 
.511,  fOO 
73,(00 
40,  (XX) 
80,000 
40,008 

14.5,  TOO 

flo,(X)o 

12.5.000 
1,50.  (XX) 

K,OUO 
1(K),(X» 
4,50,  (XX) 

20,000 

1.50,  tm 

215,  (XX) 
75,  (XX) 
40,  (XX) 
40,(X)0 
40,  (XX) 
4.5,800 
70,000 

10,600 

$207,000 

2«.»l,0(O 

)7,5,(X» 

X50,(X0 

40,  (X« 

10,871 

0 

l(tt,(XW 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

83,412 

18,000 
0 

80,000 
8.527 

65,882 
158,830 
170,000 

63,000 

400,000 

8,000 

65,078 
231,000 

27,000 

55,000 
100,000 

80,000 

25,000 

$1,000 

18,200 

0 

6,000 

3,?00 

3.50) 

200,000 

12,«06 

800 

til,  000 
11.000 
10,000 
16,000 
2,460 
1,000 
0 
6,501 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

$2,500 

0 

1.190 

600 

0 

5,000 

0 

$15,000 

27.200 

12.500 

21.IXX) 

8,850 

5,0(X) 

200,000 

23,307 

800 

$30,000 

8,000 

35,000 

98 
99 
100 
101 

800 

108 
10R 

0 
0 

101 
105 
108 

107 

2.000 

873 
10,000 

2,500 
2.fi00 
3,078 
3.000 
1.474 
2,095 
29,096 
3,500 
10,000 
23,500 

2,g«6 

8.955 

68,790 

780 

3,500 

20,813 

8,773 

2.000 

4,600 

2,000 

4,000 

6,600 

3, 90S 

0 

0 
0 

3,  .100 
1,100 
0 
2,000 
4.34 
3,972 
9,4.14 
9.000 
2,  ,500 

25,  ,500 

450 

3,729 

17,760 
1,900 
3,600 
4,892 
1,200 
2,000 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
»72,«70 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

3,000 

2,928 
0 

400 

l.KX) 

5,968 

0 

0 

2,152 

415 

0 

0 

0' 

125 

2,516 

0 

0 

0 

1,988 

375 

0 

2,500 

0 

350 

0 

6,121 

6,000 

.1,8(X) 
10,000 

6.200 
5.100 
0,046 
6.000 
1.908 
8.219 
38,045 
K,500 
12,500 
48.  (XX) 
3.541 
15.230 
149.535 
2,6S0 
7,0(X) 
27,693 
8,848 
4,000 
7,100 
2,000 
10,450 
6,600 

10,679 

2,000 

106 

im 

110 

111 

600 
160 

112 
113 
114 

115 

im 

117 

1IH 

2.200 
14,000 

119 
120 
1?1 

2,616 

122 
1?3 

I?4 

2.000 
102,  .500 

2,700 
8,000 
12.000 
2,000 

3,a50 

6,000 
2S0 

125 
126 

127 
128 
1'^ 

0 

89,060 

0 

24,056 

0 

0,000 

0 

1,656 

130 
131 
133 

133 
134 

16,000 

600 

2,000 

80,000 

100.000 

100,000 

10.  (XX) 

40,000 

60.000 

460,000 

40,000 

120,000 

55,000 

180,000 

60,000 

25,000 

250,000 

75,000 

40,000 

80,000 

10,000 
114,000 

5D  98 — 

40,000 
0 
0 

40,000 
0 
0 
136,000 
0 
0 

73,100 
0 
0 

80.000 

65,000 
0 
0 
0 

7,000 
101,668 

-118 

!>.(XX) 

I.IOO 
1,-28 
,50 
Ji.-ISO 
2.100 

:iU0 
1,:!00 

!>,IOO 
4,(33 
4(1.100 
7,100 
:.'.  ( (X) 
:>    38 
:.'    00 
;ijOO 
(1,(JOO 

2,000 
4,429 

i,oo6 

0 
0 

2,400 
0 
0 

7,000 
0 
0 

6,375 
0 
0 

2,000 

6,796 
0 
0 
0 

200 
4,935 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
88,510 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

6,000 

800 

5,1?2 

0 

0 

3,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

3,500 

6,000 

2,000 

300 

773 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 
463 

15,666 

1,900 
7,  (XX) 
3, 1.50 
9,250 
6,000 
97,440 
1,3(K) 
9,  (XX) 
13,507 
45,000 

«.noo 

4,  ,100 
16,607 
2,0(X) 
3,0(X) 
8,500 

2,200 
9,827 

1»> 

138 

137 

50 

""wi.ooo 

21,a50 

500 

60,000 

ins 

1,600 

"m^m 

275 

600 

1,000 

139 
140 
111 
113 
113 
1U 

0 

145 

700 

200 

3,000 

1,S00 

600 

2,600 

im 

2.000 
2,224 
25,000 

117 

148 
119 

150 

2,500 

101 
15? 

625 
I 

27,98i 

163 
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us 

1S6 
157 
158 
15W 

160 
181 

Its 

163 
164 


166 
167 
168 
160 

170 
171 

172 
173 


174 
175 
176 

m 


178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
1S4 
lai 
186 
187 
188 


189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
IH 
195 
196 
197 


196 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 


Name. 


Annual  ex- 
penses in  col 
lei^inte  de- 
partment. 


a 


93 


KENTUCKY— continued. 


Ogden  College 

Centre  College 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

Sontb  Eentocky  College 

A^lcultorsl  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Kentucky  Unirersity 

Central  UniTersity .< 

Bethel  Ccdlege 

St.  Mary's  College. 


Kentacky  Wesleyiu  College. 


I.OUISIANA. 


LoTiisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. 

Eeatchie  College 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Tnlane  University 


HAXXB. 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine  . 
Colby  University 


MABTl.ANI>. 


St  John's  College 

Johns  Hopldns  University 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  Colle^ 

Washington  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

Kock  Hill  College 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

New  Windsor  College  • 

Western  Maryland  College 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

French- American  College  . 

Tntts  College 

Williams  CoUege 

Clark  University 

CoUege  of  the  Holy  Cross. . 


MICinOAIf. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College  ...... 

Alma  CoUege 

University  of  Michigan. 
Battle  Creek  College.... 

Benzonla  College  • 

Detroit  College 


»40 
SO 
45 
36 
SO 
15 

2 
SO 
56 


30 


8 
105 


ISO 

60 

8 

SO 
21 
60 


110 
60 
100 
150 
40 
100 
105 


60 


40 


36 


$10 
16 
10 


20 


10 


15 


10 


10 


30 


cVnnual  liV' 
ing  ex- 
penses. 


ar 


tioo 
no 

86 
120 

100 
200 

95 

ino 

100 

also 

160 


128 
180 
90 
125 


175 
100 
125 
90 


130 
200 


128 
128 
200 
alM 
aSOO 
155 
180 


a» 


144 

250 
75 
152 
260 
200 
200 


128 

87 
l.» 
133 
100 


UN 


3» 


$120 
150 
160 
ISO 

110 
250 

152 
180 
100 


200 


138 
200 
135 
ISO 


90 


100 


250 
ISO 
200 

120 


200 
300 


300 
ISO 


230 


500 


270 
350 


275 

370 
300 
200 


130 
145 
190 
ISO 


30 


0 


188 


28 


3     90 

0  I  51 

3  200 

28  252 


9 


Library. 


I 


31 


40      3,210 

49     12,535 

8     12,000 

ISO 

2.500 

8,356 


15,000 

8,000 

s.ooo 

4,000 
2,000 


20,000 
4,000 
3,000 
1,200 

10,000 

1,000 

5,000 

2,600 

25,000 


62,682 
19,500 
14,000 
33,500 


6,000 

84,000 

40,000 

3,000 

2,500 

2,100 

7,600 

1.3,210 

20,000 

2,000 

5,000 


68,000 
34,1(19 
21,0(M> 
490. 31 10 
2,W» 
3B,(I(» 
40,750 

n.ono 

10,000 


8,000 
11,000 
15,  ,312 
120,000 
3,000 
0,0(X) 
8.820 


>  Statistics  of  1808-97, 


a  Includes  tuition. 


3 


1,900 

3,511 

300 

300 


5,960 

1,200 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
500 


2,000 
2,000 


SOO 
1,000 
5,000 


1,000 


6,000 
20,000 


500 
60,000 


1,000 


700 
630 


3,000 
SOO 


490,000 

1,200 

10,000 

16,110 


3,000 


1,000 

5,000 

10,000 

20,000 


1,000 
150 


33 


16.000 

10,000 

12,000 

300 


6,700 

15,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 


30,000 
10,000 

3,  an 

1,000 
10,000 

1,000 
2,000 
2,500 
20,000 


75,000 
25,000 
12,660 
60,000 


5,000 
116,340 
40,000 
1,000 
2.000 
2,500 
6,000 


60,000 
2,000 


60,000 


29,500 

600,000 

3,000 

30,000 

16,500 


15,000 


7,000 
15,000 
16,000 
175,000 
4,162 
6,000 
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34 


5,000 

3,0(10 

15 


62,000 


2,000 

1,800 

200 

2,oeo 


70,000 

6,000 

500 

500 

5,000 


250 
45,000 


25,000 
10,000 
33.625 

re,  000 


5,000 

117.177 

20,000 

200 

1.000 

28,000 

5,000 


5,000 
1,000 


3)0,000 


as 


$40,000 
100,000 
200,000 
25,000 
75,000 
124,CXI0 

•250,000 
150,000 
62,500 
40,000 
75,000 


800.000 

80,000 
75.000 
30,000 


176,000 
100,000 
125,fi00 
810,000 


500,000 
300,000 

101, 5ca 

200,000 


3,300 
1,000,IX)0 
151) 
40,000 
10,000 


5,000 


1,500 

15,000 

4.000 

537,000 

2,4.t8 

500 


200, 
747, 
300. 

60, 

50. 
100, 

65, 
l/iO, 
175, 

30, 
150, 


800,000 
400,000 
840,000 
4,000,000 
50,000 
600,000 
452,425 


600,000 


175,000 
80,000 
80,000 

1,800,000 

iii>.9ir 

57,1100 
180,000 


»« 


$180,000 

250,000 

235,000 

0 

0 

185,000 

203,479 
160,000 

85,000 
0 

35,448 


318,313 

0 

60,000 

0 


94,000 


8,000 
1.477,000 


629,000 
350,000 
219,912 
462,600 


500 

3,350,000 

0 

22,000 

30,000 

106,000 

0 


Income. 


I 


II 

r 


Sr     I      38 


6,000 
10,000 
2,600 


867 

6.085 
16,000 

2,500 
16.000 

6,500 


2,(X)0 
6,014 


1,900 
18,000 


27,500 
9,500 
8,810 

21,720 


2,000 
47,500 
9,000 
1,585 
3,000 
15,160 
24,000 


45,000 
3,000 


1,400,000 

0 

642,000 

10,330,960 

0 

1,300.000 

1,048,317 


0 


50,000 

208,000 

80,000 

5«,964 

0 

0 

0 


50.000 
17,000 
80,000 
571, 3U) 
1,487 
45,000 
%,595 


20,000 


6,938 
13,000 
3,000 
177,374 
2U,338 
1,700 
8,000 


?7,e«2 
4,000 
13,000 
0 


29,617 

U,5a3 
8,000 
6,000 
0 
2,500 


14,566 


2,500 
0 


3,500 


0 
80,000 


28,000 

23,000 

9,915 

11,063 


0 

72,227 

0 

636 

1,500 

6,142 

0 


as. 


3 


a» 


$31,676 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14,000 


$34,0<<5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


28,133 


50,000 
0 

75,000 

414,428 

0 

60,000 

48,319 


3,736 

10,750 

4,800 

38,500 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

20,000 

0 


14,200 

0 

0 

0 

8.400 

18,500 
0 


2i; 


40 


0 

0 

38.000 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
38,000 
0 


41 


$870 
0 
0 
0 


8,491 

233 

2,000 
0 
0 

1,100 


4,106 


600 
0 


0 
9,060 
4,000 

0 


0 

0 

16,188 

0 


6,000 
0 
0 

8,217 

0 

15,543 

0 


5,000 
0 


49 


g,010 
,000 
23,000 
2,600 


loslsie 

16,910 
25,000 

7,500 
15,000 

9,100 


68,800 


6,100 
0,014 


3,500 
9,660 
5,900 
98,000 


55,500 
33,500 
93,413 
32,788 


22,200 
119,^7 
9,000 
10,328 
12,900 
99,344 
24,000 


50,000 
3,000 


0 

0 

3,000 

188,222 

0 

0 

982 


6,373 
8,500 

0 
47,191 

0 
1.300 

0 


100,000 
17,000 
158,000 
1,173,»3 
1,467 
105,000 
84,896 


30,000 


16.  M6 

31,250 

7,800 

476,065 

28,338 

3.000 

8,000 


43 


$2,000 
0 


6,000 
900 


1,400 


,100 


800 
4,000 


97,000 

15,000 

0 

2,500 


0 
67,000 


1,389 
0 
0 
0 

3,069 
11,500 


61,000 
3.000 
17,200 
1,236,083 
19,025 
6,000 
217,145 


2,500 


6,800 
140,000 

888 


15t 
155 

16S 
157 
158 
159 

160 
161 
18S 
U3 
161 


166 
166 
167 
168 
109 

170 
171 

178 
178 


174 
175 
ITS 
177 


178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
188 
187 
188 


190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
196 
I9« 
197 


198 
199 
200 

201 
202 
203 
201 
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Name 

Annual  ex- 
penses in  col- 
legiate de- 
I>artment 

Annu 
ing 
pel 

al  liv- 

Library. 

ex- 

isca. 

1 

0 

i 

t 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

u 

1 

1 

a 

93 

99 

37 

38 

99 

30 

31 

39 

33 

ffV) 

MiCHiOAN— continued. 
Hillsdale  College 

25 
23 

119 

""6 

22 

$180 
125 
160 
114 

250 
75 
153 
125 
66 
192 
150 
140 
75 

100 
54 

120 
81 

140 
160 

72 
150 
100 

76 
a  175 

T75 
200 
240 

9,540 
14,000 

6,389 
36,000 

2,000 
1,000 
52,000 
15.000 
2,000 
6,000 
6.  .'WO 
7,000 
600 

8,000 
2,600 
4,000 
15,600 

210 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

12,000 

2.060 

28,154 

1,000 

6,600 

6,000 

500 

6,000 

10,  .'WO 

8,800 

5,0(10 

1,000 

12,000 

20.000 

40,000 

5,000 

23.600 

1,081 

1,000 

6,100 

3,200 
1,000 
2,500 

4,000 

600 
2,000 
7,800 

8,806 

120,000 

206 

Hope  College     .,....,., 

W 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3,658 
26,000 

3,600 

206 

Olivet  College 

m> 

MINNESOTA. 

8,000 

210 

AugBburg Seminary .  ...  ...... 

25 
15 
26 
0 
30 
30 
32 
10 

35 

15 

30 

0 

40 
60 
12 
40 
35 
39 

....„ 

15 
0 

15 
5 

10 

'"'i' 

"■"io" 

5 
...... 

0 

""it 

95 
250 
175 

95 
225 
200 
200 
100 

150 
86 
140 
144 

170 
176 
125 
175 
120 
85 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 

211 
212 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College  .... ......... 

■"""666' 

400 

100 

2,300 

05,000 
15.000 
2,241 
6,000 

713 

St.  Olaf  College 

n4 

?I5 

fl\(l 

.Gustavus  AdolphtiB  College 

20,000 

m 

21R 

MISSISSIPPI. 

fl19 

Rust  University  ................ 

1,000 
2,600 
2,000 

30 
260 
800 
100 
600 
300 
4,000 
300 
32,642 

400 

■■i,'6d6" 
"i^ooo" 
■■■■266" 

100 
2.000 
10,000 

"26;666' 

1,000 

■"■"666' 

900 

600 

2,700 

600 

200 
"i'.m 

4,000 
6,000 
16,000 

275 

700 

2,600 

600 

IWO 

Millsaps  College 

0 

4 

t 

221 

University  of  Mississippi 

MI8SODBI. 

Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Southwest  Baptist  College 

PikeCollege*                ....  

223 
ff4 

1 

4 

22S 

fim 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Christian  University. ........... 

0 
0 

28 
0 

T?7 

500 
30,000 
2,260 
42,000 

80O 

10,000 

6,000 

600 

800 

20,000 

8,900 

2,600 

1,600 

WR 

rn> 

Clarksburg  Baptist  College 

University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Grand  Biver  Christian  Union 
CoUege. 

■  "35' 
20 

30 

60 
60 
46 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
30 
60 
60 
160 
48 
80 
40 
86 

60 
60 
0 

86 
80 
35 
24 

230 
231 

10 

"io' 

6 
15 

4 
0 

70 
60 

114 

72 

5 

1 

"6' 

0 
0 
0 

6 

20 
55 

Ka 

150 
175 
111 
80 
90 
76 
125 

200 
200 
130 
115 
130 
95 
150 

234 

Pritchett  College 

f35 

ran 

William  Jewell  College 

2»r 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Morri<?  villA^'^llege 

239 
1'40 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute.... 
ParkCoUege 

0 
0 
0 

1 

"i" 

?41 

Christian  Brothers  College 

St.  Louis  University .......... 

300 

12,000 

200.000 

6,000 

10,000 
2,000 
1,000 
7,000 

1,200 

600 

8,000 

4,000 

600 

1,600 

6,000 

nv: 

243 
244 

Washington  University 

....„ 
...... 

....„ 

4 

200 
120 
100 
80 
125 

200 
190 
150 

114 
76 
76 

100 

800 
170 
130 
100 
160 

275 

0 
0 

30 
12 

24.5 

Tarkio  College 

246 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

247 

MA 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

MONTANA. 

240 

Montana  Weslevan  University. 

mn 

200 

114 

95 

110 

140 

ffii 

NEBRASKA. 

ffi2 

0 

"6' 

0 

ffi3 

Union  College .................. 

254 

Doano  College 

•  statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  Includes  tuition. 
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I 


34 


$5,000 

m 

46,264 


2,000 


90,00(J 
35,000 

eoo 

1,000 

2,000 
2,000 


2,500 

300 

2,000 

31,000 


125 

475 
480 


SOO 

75 

2,000 

4.Tfl 

100,000 


5.000 
3,  OIK) 
14,000 
500 
6,000 
3,500 
1,000 


i.ax) 

r,,m) 

a"i,ooo 

I4r,,ooo 

s.ato 

2.O0O 

1,000 

500 


SCO 
1,000 
7,000 


2,500 


600 
6,000 


33 


I 

£ 


36 


$67,000 

100,000 

00,000 

158,757 


800,000 

100,000 

1,B73,000 

200,  OtX) 

32,500 

198,000 

130,000 

70,  («K) 

25,000 


50,000 
100,000 

70,000 
230,000 


30,000 
32,000 
60,000 
16, 000 
75,000 
4<t,0()0 
75,000 
14.000 
931,000 

25,000 

l.»,000 
45,000 
45,000 
20.000 

100.000 

132,000 
16.000 
35.000 

434,000 

tm.im 

800,000 

K.50.000 

1.50,000 

80,000 

.w.ooo 

100,000 


80,000 
90,000 
105,000 


IS,  000 
100,000 
150,000 
132,000 


$244,306 

206,330 

197,102 

78,281 


0 

30,000 

1,248.939 

200.000 

6,043 

109,110 

8,000 


60,000 


43,500 

0 

109,000 

540,000 


7,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13,000 
0 


1,229,838 


130,000 

210,000 

80,0(JO 

12.000 

200,000 

111,000 

0 

0 

435,000 

0 

0 

9.50,000 

250,000 

09,000 

0 

75,000 


(6) 


0 

0 

0 

68,9[>2 


Income. 


I 


3r 


$17 

1,819 

3,587 

13,220 


30.000 

2.400 

70. 000 

13.355 

1,5:B 

6.  ,578 

3.000 

C,431 

750 


8,500 
2,0(J0 
3,500 
5,200 


2,184 
4,000 
1,800 


4,000 
2,000 


4,460 
11,162 

3,000 

5,718 

4,000 
2,4.50 
4,000 
8,000 
6,000 
3,600 


16,000 
•J  4, 01)0 
12'J,(X)0 
7,800 
6.877 
2,500 
6,000 


7,100 
1,500 


10,000 

2,0IX) 
10. 500 
2,660 


33 


■s^ 


3S 


$14,341 
7,353 
11,209 
6,903 


0 

2,000 

55,914 

13,168 

360 

4,500 

500 

4,000 

2,000 


2,000 

0 

6,500 

32,643 


420 
0 
0 


0 
800 


1,(00 
64,972 


6.73.S 

9.  WO 

6,1110 

6O0 

12.000 

9,00!) 

0 

0 


0 
0 

40,000 
13.000 

1,860 
0 

6,000 


0 
11,000 


0 

0 

0 

6,497 


It 

3  as 

!0 


a* 

aS, 

ao 
>•  t. 

■ggAS 

,SPo.S 
aOcj'" 

►3 


39 


0  0 

0  0 

$88,905   J39,000 


40 


0 

0 

0 

6,000 


0 
36,017 


0 

19,000 


0 
36,767 


41 


0 

$951 

2,425 

19,287 


0 

0 

35,968 

1,133 

5,041 

3. 5.35 

5.500 

0,441 

0 


0 
5,000 
1,000 

0 


0 

1,200 

0 


2,000 
0 


1,260 
12,276 

1,000 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2,000 

5,000 

0 


37,500 

0 

3,000 

1,421 

810 

0 

0 


1,000 

2TO 

0 

1,303 


49 


$14,358 
10.123 
17, 2n 
38,810 


30,000 

4,400 

289,787 

28,8!>6 
6,933 

14,613 

9, am 

15.875 
3,230 


6,400 
7,000 
11,000 
42,843 


2,604 
6,300 
1,800 


6,000 
2,800 


6,700 
160,1m 

4,000 

11,454 

13,400 

8,5,50 

4,600 

22.  (XX) 

19.000 

3,600 


63,500 

14.000 
163.000 

23  721 
8!  .547 
2.  .500 

10,500 


7,100 
31,000 


11,000 
2,2iX) 
10,500 
10,457 


bSoventy-two  sections  of  land. 


43 


$100,000 


2,663 


8,000 


27,389 
6,662 


600 


6,000 
2,000 


1,000 


2,000 
1,200 


10,000 


0 
8,000 


6,000 


0 
0 

830,000 
1,000 
6,007 


2,000 


2,000 


1,000 


8,180 


205 

206 
207 
206 


209 
210 
211 
213 
313 
214 
315 
216 
217 


218 
219 


221 


234 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 

232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
211 
243 
243 
241 
316 
216 
347 


248 
249 
200 


201 
252 
253 
261 
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255 
SS6 
257 

258 
259 
260 
281 


2iS3 


264 
285 


266 
867 

266 


270 
271 
272 
273 
27* 

275 
276 
277 
278 
27» 
280 
281 
282 
283 
.284 
285 
286 
287 
28B 
289 
290 
291 
292 


293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
802 
303 
304 
805 
306 
307 


Name. 


NEBRASKA— continned. 

Fairfleld  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  Collogo 

University  ot  Nebraska 

Gates  College 

Creighton  Cniverslty 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  university 
York  College 

NEVADA. 

State  University  of  Nevada 

NEW  DAMPSBIRE. 


Dartmouth  College  ... 
St.  Anselm's  College.. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

St.  Benedict's  College. 

Rutgers  ■College 

Princeton  University. 
Seton  Hall  College 


NEW  YORK. 


Alfred  University 

St.  Booaventare's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelphi  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

St  Francis  College 

St  John's  College 

Cnm-iii^  rnllrsB - 

St  Lav,  n    !  ■    I  uiversity 

Hjnniltou  College 

H.iliait  College 

Colgate  Univeraity 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavior  . . 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Co  1  ti  1 11 1  .i.i  I  ■  I .  i  \  ■  rhity 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

St  John's  College 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  College 

Syracuse  University ..  


Annual  ex 
penseo  In  col- 
legiate de- 
partment. 


Annual  liv 
Ing  ex- 
penses. 


I 


33 


$32 

25 

27 

0 

29 

0 

0 

26 


100 
00 


NORTn  CAROLINA. 


St.  Mary's  ColieKO 

University  of  North  Carolina.. 

Bi'Mlo  Univer.sity 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College  

Guilford  College 

T.rf'noir  College 

North  Carolina  C'ollege 

Ciitawli.-i  Collego 

SI  ''A-  I   liiversit^y 

Hi  raColfcge 

Li    :ii  js'  .!ie  Col'ege 

Wako  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College" 


60 
0 
150 
100 
100 

60 
100 


»« 


10 


10 


24 


150 

8 

60 

38 

fiO 

0 

0 

170 

(» 

200 

0 

60 

m 

10 

40 

0 

50 

6 

75 

75 

31 

(10 

5 

125 

23 


10 


97 


ISO 
125 
1.30 
125 
100 


216 


300 
200 


171 

329 
350 


100 
140 
225 
300 
250 

ISO 


160 
106 
114 
100 
90 
133 


230 
250 
200 
330 
100 
114 
150 
124 


a200 
72 
68 
75 
90 
73 
45 
66 
70 
60 
40 
50 
65 
75 


38 


1110 
165 
ISO 
175 
136 


125 
100 


250 


SCO 
225 


228 
4.50 

4U0 


20O 


400 
280 


200 


195 
128 
152 
200 
136 
190 


400 
275 
300 
iW) 
1.50 


170  '  0 
250  " 
153 


108 

80 

100 

130 

90 

81 

78 

90 

75 

64 

70 

100 

125 


I 

o 


39  30 


200 


13 


20 


Library. 


31 


800 
2,120 
3,500 
40,000 

5,500 

7,nix) 

3,000 
2,000 


6,457 


75,000 
5,000 


1,200 

36,562 

134,000 

15,000 


11,728 
8,017 

17,081 
7,000 
7,393 

4.140 

10,000 
20,8&> 
12,286 
37.000 
a5.373 
28,901 

211.278 
50,000 
31,536 

280.000 
9,;»7 
44,220 
87,  UX) 
10,000 
33,671 
31.068 
43,618 


10,000 

30,000 

8,500 

11,«00 

15,000 

1,250 

4,000 

100 

3,000 

1,500 

1.500 

6,000 

4.000 

14,000 

250 


33 


•  StatUtlcs  of  1800-87. 


a  Includes  tuition. 


200 

860 

1,000 


1,000 
200 


EOO 


4,430 


20,000 
2,0U0 


1,000 


6,684 

510 

2,500 


1,067 
8,SO0 


5,768 
18,000 
8,600 


35,000 


873 
75,000 
2,  .565 

8a5 
8,000 
1,500 
8,900 


H,711 


1,200 
15,000 


4,000 

"mi 


600 


3,000 

1.000 

5,000 

100 


i 

-a 
> 


33 


1800 
2,000 
8,000 
100,000 
5,000 
10,000 
2,500 


10,649 


75,000 
6,000 


18,000 
5,450 

28,000 
7,000 

15,000 

10,040 

4.500 

21,815 

14,000 

100,000 
4.'>,2C0 
50,000 

445,894 
40,000 
08,500 

655,000 
17,a55 
69,620 
70,000 
25,000 
66,523 


85,500 


8,000 

100,000 

8,500 

15,000 

20,000 

1,800 

6,000 


2,500 
1,500 

500 

2,500 

3,500 

35,000 

200 
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•33 

"■a 
i 

-a 
> 


34 


33 


$sno 

1.5(10 

lou.ouo 
i.uuo 

cuu 


17,090 


100.000 
g,000 


10,000 


20,000 

700 

fiOO 

14,000 

13,000 

GOO 

1,500 

«.545 

2.000 

20,000 

21,050 

lA.OIIO 

O8S1, 4U 

.    !     'W 

2a"..i<IO 
K,|-«l 
5!),:i36 
IKJKIO 
■JAW 
61.459 
8.H,11U0 
77, 182 


4,000 

10,000 

5110 

5,000 


500 
500 


1,000 

»00 

1,500 


10,0110 
100 


tao.ooo 

65,000 
80.000 
7:15,000 
25,400 

2ai,ooo 

150,000 
62,000 


156,184 


500,000 
150,000 


25,000 
MO.'OOO' 


90,000 
284,000 
;S4.82D 
4(l»,000 
325,0(10 

Wl.HKl 

4ot<.aiu 
2.>s.«a> 

10(1.(100 
.WMIOi) 
llW.iiOti 
(XM.iKIO 
l,79«.:i7:i 
7311.  ICO 

Cd").iioo 

8,.'"iO(i.iiOI) 

l,7»;.im 
1,0011,1x10 

2011.  (XW 
308,130 
Scfl.OOO 
989,500 


100,000 

aw.ooo 

130,000 
150,000 
240,000 

00,000 
100,000 

25,000 

i5,oa) 

12,000 
laO.OOO 

10.000 
125,000 

75,000 
1,500 


3« 


0 

$35,000 

1.5.000 

160. 000 

25.000 

150,000 

0 

0 


95,000 


1,500,000 
0 


Income. 


s 


37 


$2,620 
3.000 

12,534 

1,250 

0 

7,000 

5,000 


25,000 
12,000 


as 


38 


$1,.'>00 
750 


1,250 

7,500 

0 

0 


3,800 


65,000 
0 


0 
0 

$126,250 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12,450 


6,000 
0 


283,765 

0 

150,000 


108,000 

0 

0 

0 

iM4,00O 

400,000 

364,907 

l.n9,345 

6,446,818 

0 

4S,.'>.tO 

9,500,000 

0 

1,556,707 

0 

0 

774,168 


1,3U,588 


100, 
7. 
If 
225, 

48, 

15, 
15. 

31, 


20a, 


7,000 


5,178 
9,750 
0 
11.110 
13,482 

15,000 

29.600 

10,416 

2,833 

8,000 

3.402 

12,007 

121,306 

29,195 

0 

341,210 

13,  .ro 

%,445 


25,000 
6,662 
5,028 

49,458 


15,000 

IS.  100 

4.l«W 

:i.iO() 

:-•    00 

::    (JO 

'      00 

!     OU 

00 

-00 

93 

00 

1    :00 

'.J  00 


12,310 

0 

7,500 

120 

1,975 

0 

0 

0 

18,312 

20,000 

13,375 

41.015 

386,062 

0 

2,007 

396,157 

0 

93,835 


0 
81,906 


16,610 


0 

6,000 

240 

7,000 

10,000 

0 

2,300 

0 

500 

2.000 

175 

0 

200 

17,1i« 

0 


■Sfai  s 


39 


981 

0 

0 

140 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

175,000 

0 

0 

0 


0 
25,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


»  ©  — 

1  tt  o 
U  j^ 

>  "a 
,00.0 

lOet'.S 


40 


0 
0 
8,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 


38,000 


38,000 


41 


0 
$2,2S0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  I  22,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
36,743 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


13,149 

21,850 

705 

0 

6,067 

23,500 

1,750 

24,438 

695 

4,000 

2,875 

2,499 

32,  (»0 

8,656 

0 

•i2,9C7 

24,839 

0 


43 


$4,120 
6,000 
176,784 
2,500 
7,500 
7,000 
S,000 


54,878 


95,000 
12,000 


64.919 


29,000 


31,566 
31.600 
8.205 
11,370 
20,624 

38,500 
31,350 
34,864 
21,8(0 
32,200 
19,742 
66,121 

636,051 
37.  »1 

177.007 

7tiO.MO 
38.3U9 

179,  iSO 


10.000  I 
26,481 


30,613 


0 

6,000 

3,7(X) 

0 

11,000 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0,128 

0 

0 


35,000 

65,029 

346,434 

96,681 


1.5,000 

63.000 

8,000 

16,000 

23,  (WO 
3,800 
8,300 
1,800 
2.000 
4.500 
3,473 
3,000 
7.428 

24,  oe 

2,500 


§ 
1 


43 


$12,827 
3,000 
1,000 


156,000 
200 


4,000 


18,325 
0 


8,646 
1.000 


3,500 
11,326 

12,1.57 

20,000 

3,656 

30,070 

204,126 

5,085 

0 

334,417 

0 

344,555 


6,000 

112.690 

1,042 

57,  U7 


500 


135,000 
1,000 


1,200 


6,000 
0 


3,490 
5.383 


23a 

267 
258 
258 
260 
281 
20 


264 
266 


288 
267 
268 
280 


270 
271 

27$ 
273 
274 

275 
278 

277 
278 
27« 
280 
281 
283 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 


298 

294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
3I« 
306 
^07 
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Table  43, — Statistics  of  tmiveraities  and  collegea 


800 

310 


311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
817 
318 

3ig 

320 
821 
322 
323 
824 
326 
828 
327 
828 
829 
830 
831 
332 
333 
83k 
835 
336 
337 
338 
338 
340 
341 
342 
843 
3U 
845 


346 


847 
348 
349 
350 
851 
353 
853 
364 


855 

356 
357 
358 
858 
360 
861 


Name. 


KOnTH   DAKOTA. 


Fargo  College 

University  of  North  Dakota... 
Bed  Kiver  Valley  University  . 

OHIO. 

Bacbtol  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

Qerman  W  allaco  College 

CedarvUIe  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St.  Xavlor  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University.. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wcsleyan  University 

Plndlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Donison  Cniversity 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College* 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlln  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

RioOrande  College 

Sclo  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilbertorce  University 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

Anttoch  College 

OKLAHOMA. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

OREGON. 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

La  Fayette  Seminary 

McMinnville  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

WlUttmotto  University 

Portland  University , 

PESSSYLVAKIA. 

Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College , 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 


Annual  ex- 
penses in  col 
legiate  de- 
partment. 


its 


$;» 

0 

30 


40 
30 
0 
36 
IH 
22 
00 
60 
675 
40 


100 

50 
40 
60 
38 
60 
6 


♦Statistics  of  1896-97. 


96 


40 
0 
40 
10  24-36 


15 


10 


28 


10 


90 


Annual  liv-  i 
ing  ex- 
penses. 


97 


$100 
12S 
100 


125 
120 
115 
76 
80 
135 
190 


30O 
125 
1.W 
100 
75 
1.W 

uo 
no 

100 
90 


90 
140 
125 
140 
100 

84 

no 

75 
100 

isr, 

85 

80 

90 

106 


85 


100 
60 
67 

100 
75 
60 
80 


ISO 


117 
140 


98 


tl50 


ISO 


175 
180 
140 
114 
100 
145 


a 

o 
99 


a'lO 

1.VJ 
250 
120 
140 
250 
260 
100 
180 
120 


05 
175 
250 
220 
130 

95 
100 
ISO 
1.V) 
175 
100 
125 
100 
118 


120 


l.W 
125 

85 
ISO 
100 

80 
130 
100 


200 
135 


140 
136 

250 
250 


a 
% 

"oh 

s 

s 
'A 

30 


48 


10 


26 


0   0 
0,  0 


108 
'266' 

a  To  nonresidents. 


19 


Library. 

1 

■1 

3, 

■d 

. 

1 

s 

fe 

0 

I 
33 

31 

39 

2,500 

1,000 

JB,000 
20,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,600 

7.000 

10,000 

3,500 

1,600 

4,000 

14,500 

2,000 

15,000 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

2,040 

2,500 

900 

100 

600 

10,000 

3,000 

10,000 

17,300 

4,000 

17,000 

16,000 

2,000 

15,000 

7,000 

18,000 

37,000 

13,000 

40,000 

6,000 

6,000 

23,339 

7,000 

58,348 

150 

150 

200 

25,000 

5,000 

85,000 

1,181 

200 

3,000 

32,000 

60,000 

20,000 

13,000 

25,000 

5,000 

6,000 

600 

300 

500 

5.5,(100 

8,000 

80,(0) 

3,000 

3,000 

2.sa) 

600 

3,000 

48,631 

35,000 

106,000 

15,000 

8.000 

500 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

800 

2,500 

600 

8,600 

12.000 

6,000 

15,000 

5,000 

30,000 

8,000 

3,000 

6,500 

6,600 

l.SOO 

7,600 

2,000 

400 

2,000 

ao.ooo 

1,600 

20,000 

6,000 

6,000 

2,200 

600 

3,000 

7,000 

3,000 

25,000 

»,000 

4,000 

10,000 

300 

1,000 

250 

2,500 

500 

6,000 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

000 

700 

1,200 

4,513 

2,612 

15,000 

2,600 

500 

2,000 

15,000 

3,000 

16,000 

10,000 

8,000 

6,000 

600 

7,600 

38  000 

4,000 

6,600 

45,000 

26,666 
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Value    of    scientific 
apparatus. 

■3 

3 
a  « 

fes 

I 

m 

•a 
a 

3 
> 

Income. 

1 

a 
o 
B 

11 

f 
u 

&4 

§1 

CO 

United  St.ites 
Government 
appro  pria- 
tions. 

u 

o 

o  g 

is 

fa 

p 
3 

'3 
1 

34 

33 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

43 

$6,384 
35,000 
2,916 

15,000 
14.509 
42.800 
12.999 
11,086 
3,100 

43 

t3.V) 

$12,000 

500 

8,000 

500 

25,000 

1,000 

1,000 

200 

«37,000 
150,000 
43,000 

150,000 

100,000 

250,000 

120.000 

97,900 

14,000 

50,000 

100,000 

250,000 

150,000 

700,000 

125,000 

2,000,000 

30,000 

434,000 

100,000 

307,356 

160.000 

90.000 

60,000 

120,000 

12,000 

20,000 

1,567,700 

120,000 

40,000 

30,000 

80,000 

175.000 

125,000 

65,000 

135,000 

30,0(0 

235,000 

100,000 

60,000 

200,000 

106,000 

8,000 

40,000 

15,000 

14,000 

300,000 

150,000 

289,000 

100,000 
85,000 
150,000 
150,000 
100,000 
303,300 

,34.000 
0 

200,000 

75,000 

150,000 

77,000 

72,677 

36,000 

0 

0 

1,490,000 

0 

1,200,000 

0 

550,469 

0 

686,028 

30,  (X» 

270,500 

420,000 

100,000 

0 

$i,es3 

0 

1,416 

4,000 
10,000 
3,800 

6,a« 

5,000 
1,000 

14,059 
0 
0 

9,000 
4,500 
7,000 
4,9.50 
4,300 
2,100 

• 

0 

S30,000 

0 

0 
0 
33,000 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$>M2 
6,000 
1,500 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,695 

1,788 

0 

il4,2U3 
0 

306 
309 
310 

11,000 

311 

in?, 

813 

2,500 

314 
315 

1,000 

316 
317 

7,000 

36,000 

2,000 

160,000 

"■'wiooo' 
'"ib'.m 

1,000 
10,000 
18,000 

1,000 

'"is;  666' 

3,000 

600 

47,500 

15,000 

300 

600 

8,000 

4,000 

2,500 

6,000 

2,800 

500 

10.000 

1,000 

6,000 

10,000 
6,000 

750 
1,000 

600 
1,200 
4,000 

200 

92,000 

2,000 
2,000 



318 

319 

"** 

4,000 
40,000 
4,000 
27,216 
2,126 
15,378 
1,870 
1,76.5 
0,600 
8,400 
6,000 

6 

72,000 

0 

32,973 

0 

42,323 

1,436 

16.600 

22,000 

5,000 

0 

0 
0 
0 
185,624 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
$23,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
9,000 
23,201 

0 
.      0 
432 
2,000 
2,500 
2,000 

0 

4,000 

112.U10 

13,000 

292,014 

2,126 
67,701 

3,737 
20,205 
31,000 
15.400 

5,000 

'""i30,'666 

320 
321 
3^ 

1,400 

2,000 

117,238 
1,633 

35,000 

5,0a) 

40,000 

:J28 

324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
HTO 

102,000 

3;ii 

0 

37,000 

998,463 

60,000 

0 

69,000 

0 

200,000 

100,000 

78,000 

44,165 

40,000 

300.000 

70,000 

i.im 

i.ax) 

:;,:iOO 
l.KOO 
t^.-flO 

->i).'00 

r..'00 

1,750 

li.aio 

UJAO 
4,369 

0 

2,600 

4,000 
1.030 
2,000 
2,000 
1.050 
4,000 
7,000 

65,200 

3,762 

8,000 

0 

2,300 

43,740 

4,000 

0 

4,100 

0 

11.000 

5,897 

5,000 

1,447 

2,000 

12,210 

1,725 

8,000 

8,000 

5,042 

0 

3,500 

500 

350 

3,600 

0 

15,600 

7,4a 

2,500 

0 
0 
0 

21,500 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17,800 
0 
0 
0 

12,000 

30,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,760 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

647 

2,531 

6,000 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

3,240 

6,000 

4,830 

1,000 

6,670 

0 

1.100 

0 

2,000 

660 

600 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

4,057 
2,000 

2,566 

6,947 

118.607 

32.700 
3,600 
5,000 
8,500 

31,000 
9,909 

15,000 

25,827 
6,200 

32,420 
6,094 

21,100 

40.500 
11.042 
1,690 
6,000 
2,500 
1,400 
8,600 
7,000 

82,450 

1.5,244 
0,500 

IW^ 

1,100 

51,755 

0 

333 
334 
335 

200 

337 
33ft 

339 

5,000 

3(0 
341 

342 

1,000 
60O 

343 
344 

345 

* 

346 

150,000 

100,000 

0 

40,000 

7,000 

6,000 

40,000 

0 

345,000 

154,000 
60,000 

347 

8,600 
400 

318 
3(9 

a50 

1,500 
1,100 

!B1 
852 

3,53 

a54 

100,000 

5,835 
30,000 

.356 
a56 

.15S 

150,000 
11.5,000 
305,000 

6,000 

250 

24,000 

6,500 
6,580 
14,000 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6,500 

0 

4,604 

17,000 
5,  KID 
42,001 

3ri9 

600 
10,000 

1,600 

360 
361 
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Name. 

Annual  ex- 
penses in  col- 
legiate de- 
partment. 

Annual  liv- 

i 

i 

Library. 

ing  ex- 
penses. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

0^ 

a     ' 

33 

9« 

»r 

9H 

!l« 

3* 

31 

39 

33 

362 

PE.-<NsrLTiiNiA— continued. 
Pennsylvania  Military  College . 

• 

nioo 

180 
97 
86 

1.900 
7,200 
19,100 

21,000 

6,000 

3,000 

33,200 

32,608 

18,000 

15.000 

17,000 

1.083 

12,000 

3,221 

8,000 

150,000 

2,000 

3,000 

6,000 

07,000 

13,408 

18,175 

7,000 

250 

14,000 

100,000 

13,600 
1,300 

363 

30 
60 
43 

im 

0 
76 
25 
45 

48 

6 

0 

80 

18(M0O 

75 

60 

40 

60-100 

0 

t31 

615 

26 

0 

tl40 
217 
147 
133 

0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 

SO 
0 

364 

4,000 
3.345 

2,000 
4,000 
1,000 
320 
2.000 

■""'soo' 

150,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

po,(m 

20,000 

10,000 
8,000 

80,000 

365 

3*M 

Thiel  CoUogo 

367 

Grove  City  College 

368 

"is" 
"Ha 

6 

1 

86 

0 

250 
111 

180 
77 

100 
85 
SO 

8S0 
130 
225 
77 
150 
100 
Ul 

1 

"6" 

46 

Hn» 

Franklin  and  Maraball  College. 

370 

"■■i6,'666' 
20,000 

1,500 
12,000 
3,000 
6,000 

""2,'o6o" 

5,000 
6,000 

arn 

Lincoln  University,,,.. ..... 

37)! 

"6" 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 

373 

374 

Central  Pennsylvaniit  College.. 
Westminster  College 

375 

Central  High  School 

376 

La  Sallo  College 

877 
378 

University  of  Fennsylvania 

860 

460 
250 

33 

125 

370 

Holy  Qhost  College 

"ii 

260 
125 
200 

880 
381 

Snsquebanna  Unlveraity 

Lehigh  OniverBity 

150 
460 
171 

"6' 

"21" 

XV. 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

383 

a  400 

o280 

105 

130 

190 

118 
100 

40 

125 
80 
65 

106 
60 

111 

384 

VlUanova  College 

":;■.:.,., 

385 

Volant  College 

U 
24 

106 

40 
40 

8 
40 
30 
60 
40 
1« 
40 

15 

....„ 

■"iB" 
"is 

10 

120  0 

0 

60 

180 

386 

Waahlngton  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

160 

670 

164 
126 

387 

1 

0 
0 

100 
14 

20,000 

1.000 
2,000 

220,000 

388 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
College  of  Charleston 

389 
300 

Presfyterian  College  of  Sontb 

Carolina. 
Allen  University* 

1,500 

3R1 

South  Carolina  College      .  . 

180      0 

33 

30,  tm 

1,500 
5,U00 
7.000 
3,000 
10.000 

1,600 
600 
2.000 
3,000 
4,4U2 
6,255 

6,000 
6,000 
8,000 

1,000 

2,000 
4,000 

2,000 
15,000 
13,000 

60,000 

3(W 

Erskino  College 

100 
80 

125 
80 

180 

303 

0 
0 
0 

10 
11 
0 

2,000 

394 

Newberry  College. ...... 

895 

Claflin  University 

2,000 

3,000 

391) 

Woflord  College 

397 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Pierre  University 

100 
100 
500 
600 
100 
3.500 

2,000 
700 
1.000 
3.000 
6,000 
7,000 

398 

Black  Hills  College 

30 
24 
oO 
9 
30 

39 
50 
60 

10 

10 
60 

S 

0 
50 

...... 

0 

■""io" 
11 

so 

6 

"26' 
20 

100 
75 
100 
135 
100 

63 

80 
81 

72 

60 
73 

60 
150 
100 

120 
IOO 
135 
200 
125 

108 
100 
100 

90 

125 

399 

Ihikota  University ,..,. 

0 
0 

0 

400 

Bedfleld  College  ."— . 

401 

University  of  South  Dakota.... 
Yankton  College.....,,..  ... 

40^ 

0 

10 

403 

TENXES8EB. 

XJ.  S.  Grant  University 

vn 

6,000 
2,000 

too 

1,200 
500 

600 
8.000 
3,000 

1,500 
8,000 

1,000 

1.000 
1,000 

3.000 
20,000 
10,000 

405 
106 
407 

Sonthwos  torn  Presbyterian 
University. 

American  Temperance  Univer- 
sity. 

Hiwassee  College „ 

0 

30 

408 

Southwestern  Baptist  ITniver- 
Bity.» 

409 

60 
200 
200 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

110 
111 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

•Statistics  of  1890-97. 


a  Includes  tuition. 


b  Payable  but  once. 
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a  . 

®  01 

-3 

§ 

il 

j 

1 

> 

a 

Income. 

ffl 

0 

1 

1 

T. 
1 

s 

9 
> 

si 
lal 

CO 
30 

®  c  * 
■ggaS 

.a  . 
o  1 

3 

o 
43 

34 

33 

sa 

37 

38 

40 

.    41 

43 

30,  UK) 
55,(100 
1,000 
5,000 
80,000 
25,000 

"W.m 

80,0110 

8(J0 

88,  (KX) 

14,000 

800 

389,448 

3,(X» 

1,(100 

1,(KX) 

50,0(« 

80,000 

30,000 

2,000 

l.W 

25,000 

340,000 

1,500 
300 

'"io.m 

600 

liai.flco 

I^M.IOO 
'Will.  1(10 
l-'I'.i.lOO 
75.100 
1.91,100 
400.100 

sm.ioo 

L>i»l.l00 

:.'.MO0 
:;-.n,(«o 

1,1111. :I63 
l.>ii.iW) 

8,UtK,(il9 

' 

$182,500 

280,000 

210.000 

60,000 

$6,566 

13,638 
13,000 
4,500 

$7,581) 
14.  iW) 
10.000 
3,500 

6" 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

- 

$3,075 
0 

3.0fX) 
3,500 

$17,161 
28.588 
25.000 
10,500 

$2,750 

9,000 

700.000 
345.  (XX) 
400,000 
4«7,(«0 

2uo,(ia) 

24.  (XX) 

3U0,0(«) 

0 

33,000 

0 

1,9.000 

r,25,1 

lo.ixio 

2,751 

28,  UK) 
18,  (XX) 
17,  .900 
30.  (XX) 
12,000 
240 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.  .300 
10.0(X) 
17,500 
10,  «X) 

4,ono 

825 

63,300 
28.000 
60.000 
41.250 
23,000 
3,816 

is, 666 

38,000 

■■■■26,"666" 

11.500 
19,000 

0 

0 

$225,049 

0 

0 

225,049 

2,179,065 

321,404 

97,260 

50,000 

0 

0 

468,754 

406,202 

100,000 

47.000 

1.30i).Uj«) 

780,000 

500.000 

390.000 

5.000 

250,000 

1,177,967 

7.5.000 
15,000 

20,000 
300.000 

65.000 
100.000 

45.000 
100. OOO 
135,000 

32,500 
3li,000 
60,000 
20.001) 
9^.000 
150,000 

150,000 
25,  (WO 
60,000 

100,000 

10,000 
60,000 

100,000 
580,  (lOO 
60,000 

0 

43.000 

2,000,(100 

.517, 0(K) 

KO.OOO 

0 

0 

277,991 

807,481 

295,300 
6,900 

0 
0 
86,000 
68,000 
32,0UO 
0 
63,flU) 

""aa^m 

0 
0 

■"■■62;606' 

0 
30,000 
190,000 

5,000 

8.000 
5,000 

0 
2,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8.(Xi() 
7,1XX» 

0 

0 
49,613 

81,020 
12,300 

43,410 
0 

$38,000 
0 

10. 1.90 
4,434 

UH.,9.<).5 
66,347 

600 

1,600 
14,781 

101,721 

100 
800 

800 
2.800 
8,000 
6.(X10 
3,500 
4.000 
4,000 

1,950 
1,50!) 
6,505 
3,000 
5.03) 
4,000 

2,702 
3,000 
2,600 

4,000 

0 
14,177 

28,661 

10,572 
300 

0 
0 
4,500 
6,000 
1,700 
0 
4,500 

0 
0 

0 

2,000 
0 

0 
25,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
9 

1,870 

0 
0 

3.500 

3,000 

0 

0 

800 

11. (KX) 

2,000 

1.600 
28,967 

131,752 

12,672 
1,100 

4.300 
30,8(X) 
,     7.500 
12,000 
8,(«X) 
15.000 
10,500 

1.9.90 
2,050 
8.  .905 
12,800 
30.110 
7,000 

4.  .921 

4,  MX) 
14,000 

4,000 

0 

1,000 

13,800 

1,300 

■■"i5,'666' 

214 
15,000 

1,0(10 
8,000 

250 

2S0 

1,500 

300 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

23,860 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

2V) 
3,0») 
9,«(X) 

WO 
0 

1,819 

0 

2,000 

0 

2,200 
3,500 
9,600 

1.7.90 
8,000 

3,000 

0 

1,000 

10,000 

0 

7,500 
6,000 

""i',m 

TOO 

""i'.m 

200 
60.  OU) 
2,000 

12,000 

70,000 

0 
423.  n(X) 
95,000 

8,600 

'625 
6,8:8) 
6,600 

4,200 

0 

25,666 

4,600 

0 

3,300 
0 
0 

0 

0 
38,000 

e 

0 

8.925 
0 
0 

12.700 

12.290 

70,(X>> 
10,100 

0 
15,000 

363 
383 
3(t4 
365 
366 
367 
WD 
309 
.170 


373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
33t 
385 
386 


387 


389 


391 
393 
393 

394 
3US 
396 


307 
:»8 
:»9 
400 
401 
402 


403 
404 
403 

400 

407 
408 

409 
410 
411 
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412 
4ia 

414 

415 
41K 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 

iZi 

424 
425 

426 


427 
438 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
43ti 
436 
437 
438 
430 
440 
441 
442 


443 
444 


445 
446 
447 


448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
4£S 
456 
457 


458 
469 
460 
461 
462 
483 


Name. 


TENjfESSEE— continued. 


Bethel  College 

Maryvilie  College 

CtariBtian  Brothers  College . .. 

MiUigan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College . 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Flsk  University 

Roger  Williams  University... 

University  of  Nashville 

Vanderbilt  University 


University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Sweetwater  College 

Greenevllle  and  Tusculum  Col- 
logo. 
Washington  College 


TEXAS. 


St.  Edward's  College 

University  of  Texas.- 

Howard  Payne  College...*. 

Henry  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

Polytechnic  College 

St.  Mary  8  University 

Southwestern  University 

Burleson  College 

Wiley  University 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add  Ran  Christian  University. 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Qninn  College 


UTAH. 

Brigham  Young  College. 
University  of  Utah 


VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont. 

Middlobury  College , 

Norwich  University...., 


VinOINIA. 


Randolph-Macon  College 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College... 

Fredericksburg  College 

HampdenSidney  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Richmond  College 

Roanoke  Col  lege 

College  of  William  and  Mary.. 


WABHINOTON. 


Vaahon  College 

Colfax  College 

Walla  Walla  College  • 

University  of  Washington... 

Oonzaga  College 

Whitworth  College 

•Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Annaal  ex- 
penses In  col 
legiate  de- 
partment. 


93 


$45 
12 


36 
30 
18 
14 
12 
10 
85 
100 
40 
30 


36 


5 
o 

90 


14 


Annaal  liv  I  £c 
ing  ttx-  'S 
peases.      o 

—  o,i 

1  ii 


»7 


$125 
36 


65 

80 

72 

lOB 


lau 

100 
120 
100 
100 


46 


150 
ISO 
85 
70 
128 
130 


85 
72 
84 
150 
100 
60 
120 
80 
80 


125 
120 


115 
80 
135 
lOO 
100 
90 
150 
76 
84 
90 


120 
150 

90 

125 

a  250 

75 


$130 
45 


90 
100 
80 


200 
125 
20O 
120 
125 
100 

C6 


ISO 

2:s 

110 

85 

1.50 

160 


150 
00 
96 
200 
150 
120 
160 
112 
90 


133 
160 


200 
150 
117 


130 
108 
160 
120 
125 
144 
250 
108 
120 
103 


135 

200 


176 

'ieo' 


6 
0 
10 

25 
51 


o 


.^O 


Library. 


a 


31 


1,000 

12,000 

2,0<IO 

1,5W) 

3.000 

4.250 

6.  OH) 

6.000 

12,000 

15,000 

40,000 

3,247 

600 

7,600 

2,000 


8.000 
35.000 
2,000 


3,00i) 
2.500 
2,360 
5,000 

400 
2,000 

900 
8,000 
3,000 
2,000 
6,000 

400 


2,500 
16,500 


52.768 
23,000 
12,400 


10,000 
700 
40.000 
10,000 
200 
1.5,000 
40.000 
13.025 
21,000 
10,500 


1,100 
1,000 

700 
7,636 
4,000 

650 


o  Inclades  tuition. 


E 


33 


1,000 


1,500 
700 

2,000 
395 


2,000 


5,000 

21,000 

ISO 

25 

£00 

1,000 


GOO 

10.000 

300 


700 
200 


1,500 


200 


500 
SOU 
SCO 


600 
10,000 


3,500 


380 
600 


7,861 

2,000 

100 


a 

-a 
> 

33 


<2,000 


3,000 
2,600 


6,000 
12,000 
48,000 

&5,oao 

3,000 

600 

2,500 

2,600 


4,000 
50.000 
2,500 


2,000 

2.000 

S,U0O 

600 


800 
8,000 


8,060 
5,000 

800 


2,000 
40,000 


10,000 
1,400 

75,000 
25,000 

'""■awV 

8,000 
600 

■i6,"o66' 

1,000 

i6,d6o 

200 
1.5,000 
60,000 
20,000 

800 

2,000 
700 


4,000 
1,100 
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"Si. 

f 

Prodnctive  funds. 

Income. 

J 

1 

II 

|2 

it 

m 

(D. 

X43    • 

40 

u 

9 

s§ 

o* 

u 
b. 

41 

ID 

a 

34 

3S 

3« 

37 

38 

39 

43 

43 

1250 
6,000 

tl8,000 

100. OUI 

80.000 

15.  (KX) 

75.  UX) 

Irti.UX) 

850.  (KX) 

135.  UK) 

300.  UK) 

etK),(IOO 

400.  (KX) 

20.  (KXI 

20.  (XK) 

25.700 

40,000 

110.000 

505.000 

4.5.  UX) 

12.  UX) 
IflO.  i:(» 

2(X).  (KXI 
80,  .-iU) 
25.  UK) 
48,  (KV) 

2CXI.UX) 
40.  UX) 
84.  UK) 

150.  (KXI 

200.  (KX) 
76,000 

45.000 
280,  UK) 

600,000 

100,000 

25,  (XX) 

110,000 

9,(KX) 

l.UXI.Ul) 

100.000 

l.").UK) 

UKI.UX) 

200.  UK) 

4(10.UK) 

KKI.UIO 

125,000 

a5,ooo 

1.5.000 

50.IKK) 

350,000 

0 
t2,V>.000 

$4.0«) 
4,328 

0 
211,043 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
$1,120 

M.OOO 
16,491 

0 
190,000 

412 
413 
414 

150 

1,200 

250 

0 

30,  OU) 

lO.UXI 

40.000 

1,200 

3..'i(X) 
3.3«) 
2. 8116 
3.715 

l.,5flO 
20,500 
,V..(-tt) 
18.;«!0 
4.375 
3,5UI 
1,74« 

1,300 

15,000 
10,315 
5,000 
10.000 

0 

1,600 

1.50 

2,400 

60 

3..';<io 
5.';,  OUI 

9,(iOO 
0 
0 
0 

300 

0 

70,022 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
$20,  MX) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

72,500 

0 

0 

6* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

80 

70) 

5,496 

11, .519 

7.(XX1 

40,  (XK) 

(1 

8.UXI 

0 

0 

709 

0 

0 

0 

1,60) 

0 

3.700 
6.600 
8.512 
17,664 

8.  .560 
9(1.  UK) 

nn.(XX) 

35.960 
4,  .175 
3.500 
2,465 

1,500 

1.5.000 

1.53.857 

O.mKI 

10,  (XK) 

i,6o6 

415 
416 

661 

0 

6,600 

417 
418 

1,000 

18,000 

175,000 

2,000 

600 

25 

419 

4?n 

1,100,000 

100,  OU) 
0 
0 
0 

6,000 

0 
a626,716 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
80,000 
84,000 
0 
0 
0 

96,427 

100,  UU) 

375,000 
380,000 

4^1 

46,000 
0 

422 
423 
4''4 

4*5 

SO 

250 

72,500 

800 

2,800 

""42,"566" 

6,000 

0 

436 

427 
428 
429 
4rV) 

8,000 
500 

m) 

5,000 
300 

4-31 

7.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,(XI0 

43» 

433 

15.902 
6.000 
1.4.50 

1.5.000 
3.  .500 
7.000 

11.  .500 

28,0(K1 
900 

2.8.<>0 
5,3IX) 

1.3.ft5,S 
l.ui:! 
1,032 

9,000 
3.000 
.55,768 
6,000 
4,500 
2,3U) 
9,000 
9,000 
4,276 
964 

6,375 

2,5«) 

2,483 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3,00) 
3.000 
0 
0 
0 

6,500 
693 

16,009 

18,500 

60 

6,000 

3(X) 

20,6.51 

600 

0 

8.500 

33.000 

18.000 

2.400 

3,951 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
60,  OX) 

6,  OX) 
2,400 
2,983 

0 
0 

47,500 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.5,000 

0 

0 

0 

40,250 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

$23,000 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2,971 
0 

6,5'K) 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

6,100 

7,  .575 
0 

10.  (ei 

2,371 

5(10 

0 

0 
1.056 
4.4U) 
l.(XK) 
2,500 

0 
3.70) 
2,4<K) 

0 

8,236 

6(KI 

12,294 

0 

18. 876 
6.(KX) 
7.950 
15.  (XX) 
6.  .500 
10,  (KXI 
11. .500 
28.000 
7,0X1 

16.9.55 
65.«:>3 

74.748 

24.270 

5,405 

1.5.  OU) 
3.:x«) 
124.975 
10.  (KK) 
6..5(KI 
13.:««) 
42.(KrO 
30,7(KI 
9,(170 
19,918 

14,611 

3,(KX) 
14.777 
40,250 

33,000 
0 

434 
4.35 
436 

700 
6(X) 

1,000 
50O 

2,500 
25 

600 
20,000 

100,000 

4,0fX) 
1,000 

9,000 

lU) 

25,000 

1,000 

100 

6,  UK) 

16,000 

4,000 

"■■25,'o66' 

200 

200 

658 

10,  OX) 

1,000 

500 

0 
3,000 

437 
438 
439 

0 
0 

440 
4U 
44i^ 

443 

300 

■"■■34,ftvV 
690 

3,450 

'■"m'.m 

300 

444 

446 

446 

447 

12.-1,(100 

11.(00 

417, :«0 

1(1,  txX) 

0 

1111,100 

ftlil,  too 

271),  (00 

•II  1,1 0(1 

li'.J.tOO 

0 
0 
0 
0 

448 
449 
450 
451 
4,51^ 

i.rai 

2,5(X) 
6.(X» 
0,200 

453 
454 
455 
4,58 
457 

45S 

250 

459 
4(iO 

461 

46? 

19.  (XX) 

6 

550 

0 

0 

6 

i.3UJ 

i.756 

463 

a  Also  2,000,000  acres  of  land. 
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EDUCATION  KEPOET,  1897-98. 

Table  43, — Statistics  of  universitiea  and  colkgea 


4M 

405 

466 


467 
468 
469 


47» 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 


460 


Annnal  ex- 
penses in  col 
legiata  de- 
partment. 


Name. 


WAsHiNOTON— continued. 

Paget  Sonnd  University 

St.  James  College 

Whitman  College 

WEST  nnoiNTA. 

BarboarsTille  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  University .. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lawrence  University , 

Beloit  College 

MisHion  House 

Oale  College 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  CollpRO 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  College 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  University.. 

WYOMING. 

University  of  Wyoming 


Annual  11  v 
ing  ex- 
penses. 


39 


$45 

40 
48 


36 


flO 


37 


$100 
200 
125 


75 
180 
114 


60 
118 


70 

'iso' 


ISO 


38 


a 

99 


$150 


175 


90 
250 
152 


130 


150 
140 


170 


US 
100 


200 


L 

hag 

a 

a 


30 


Library. 


R 
O 


31 


3,000 
3,000 
6,000 


600 
3,000 
15,000 


15,672 
21,060 
6,000 
3,000 
54,000 
4,000 
3,540 
9.300 
8,000 
3,570 


5,750 


I 


33 


1,000 
l.SOO 
1,600 


200 

's'odo 


6,700 
7,100 

500 
1,000 
14,000 
1,630 

480 
1,100 
3,000 

300 


4,000 


I 


33 


$T,000 
6,000 
10,000 


30,000 
25,000 


5,000 

60,000 

4,000 

2,500 


6,000 
5,000 


8,000 
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for  men  and  for  both  sexes — Continued. 


•sg 

e  a 

1 

s 

4 

a 

5 

1 

Income. 

j 

1 

§ 
3 

1 

ll 

las 

United  States 
Ooverument 
appropria- 
tions. 

u 
c 

x> 

**  sf 
o  8 

si 

o" 

h 

h 

a 
&    . 

34 

33 

3« 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

49 

43 

}1,500 
8.000 
2,000 

""'i^ooo' 

60,000 

20,000 
75,000 
2,500 
3,000 
265,800 
5,000 
1,500 
2,700 
2,000 
5,000 

60,000 

$30,000 
10,000 
35,000 

20,000 
200,000 
300,000 

225,000 

xe,roo 

40,000 

20,000 
1,500,000 

32,000 
150,000 
130.000 
100,000 

64,000 

1U,5(0 

0 

$12,000 

0 

0 

0 

$1,000 

$13,000 

$2,000 

464 

46r> 

$150,000 

0 

0 

114,750 

215,000 

418,736- 

24,000 

1,000 

530,000 

83,743 

0 

0 

210,000 

0 

0 

7,000 

795 
1.900 
5,141 

6,400 
10,455 

2,581 

500 

23,000 

1,893 

0 

6,000 

186 

1,1& 

610 

$8,000 

0 

0 

6,406 

12,300 

16,608 

578 

0 
30,000 
6,777 

0 

0 
15,734 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

$36,650 

0 
0 
0 
0 
266,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8,076 

0 

0 

0 

$33,000 

0 
0 

38,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

38,000 

0 

325 
0 

6,717 

1,200 

533 

0 

3.000 

57,000 

93 

0 

0 

0 

11,051 

»7 

15,000 

1.120 

1,900 

87,81'5 

19,900 
37,491 

3,154 

3,500 
402,000 

7,762 
0 

6,000 
15,920 
13, 176 

47,243 

30,000 

466 

467 

4AS 

460 

33,400 
30,000 
12,279 

470 
471 
478 

473 

474 

350 
100 

500 
2,200 
1,300 

0 

475 

476 
477 
478 
479 

480 
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Tablk  4i.—Siatisticii  of  college* 


Professors    and 
instpuctors. 

Students. 

^ 

^ 

■o 

J, 

h 

0 

a 

a 

C 

<D 

•3  • 

D 

0, 

s 

S| 

■a 

• 

p 

w 

Location. 

Name. 

Reli- 

gioasdo- 
nomina- 
tion con- 
trolUng. 

Year 

of 
open- 
ing. 

s 

it 

r 

a 

li 

1 

1 

1 

k 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
a 

1 

"S 

1 

a 

a 

1 

a 

i 

■i 

d 
■3 

a) 

s 

£ 

a 

b 

a,£ 

PU 

^ 

== 

tH 

» 

•a 

1 

9 

3 

4 

s 

6 

t 

8 

9  10 

11 

^ 

19 

li 

19 

IS 

CALIFORNIA. 

1 

Mills  College  .. 
ILLIKOIS 

MilU  College 

None... 

1871 

2 

24 

4 

12 

2 

24 

120 

22 

0 

142 

0 

IS 

2 

Rockford 

MARYLAND. 

Rockford  College. 

None... 

1849 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

17 

70 

42 

I 

113 

1 

2 

» 

Baltimore 

Woman's  College 

M.E.... 

1888 

0 

Oil 

IB 

11 

16 

0 

237 

2 

239 

1 

21 

of  Baltimore. 

MASSACBU- 

4 

Cambridge  .... 

Radcliffe  College. 

None... 

1879 

0 

0  97 

0 

97 

0 

0 

363 

61 

424 

0 

9 

6 

Northampton 
SontbBadley.. 

Smith  College  ....!  None... 

IS-."-. 

0 

O'  22 

41 

22 

41 

0 

975     4 

979 

6 

Mount    Holyoke  |  None... 

1837 

0 

0     1 

40 

1 

40 

0 

390 

3 

303 

60 

College. 
Wellesley  College 

J 

Welleslcy 

None . . . 

1875 

0 

0     7 

m   7 

09 

0 

639 

32 

071 

0 

66 

NEW  VOBK, 

8 

Aurora. 

Wells  Col loge  .... 
Elmira  College  . . . 
Barnard  College. . 

None  .. 
Prosb.. 
None... 

IWS 
l!tV. 
18H9 

0 

n    A 

14     5 

111     X 

14 
11 

0 

0 
0 
0 

106 
141 
177 

1 

0 

61 

107 
141 

238 

"6 

0 

"io 

20 

» 

Clmira 

0     II     8 

10 

New  York 

0 

0  36;    Oi  3(1 

11 

Pougbkeopsie  . 
PENNSYLVA5IA. 

Vassar  College.... 

None  .. 

iim 

0 

0   12 

44 

12 

44 

0 

S91 

13 

604 

1 

5 

12 

Bryn  Mawr.... 

Bryn  Mawr  Col 
lege. 

None... 

1885 

0 

0  24 

) 

17 

24 

17 

0 

275 

47 

SBJ2 

14 

34 

TIROINIA. 

13 

Lynchburg  ... 

Randolph  Macon 
Woman's  College. 

M.E.SO 

1893 

0 

0 

10 

15 

10 

15 

0 

2J3 

0 

233 

0 

12 
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for  women.  Division  A, 


1889 


Annaal  exiien- 
ses  in  coUege 
department. 


17 


(180 


GO 


125 


100 


18  19  90 


_l_ 


S13 


$130^180 


15 


235 


280 


152 
175 


225 


200 


0  225 


a» 


6  275 


160 


270 


250 


Library. 


91 


6,000 


6,150 


7,400 


93 


220 


1,600 


500 


12,476 

7,aX) 

17,50B  1,568 

48,436     800 


6,600 

6,000 

1.000 

30,000 


2,000 


32527,960 


1,200 


50 


7,000 


93 


500  $10, 000 
15,000 
10,000 


18,000^ 
7. 
17,600 


80,000 


94 


t2,0Q0 


1,000 


45,000 


4.000 

800^20,000 

40,000 


70.000 


16,00013,000 
12, 1)00  23,  ax) 
2,010  8,000 
47,525  48,794 


1,200 


50,00060,000 


2,500 


5 


•o 

s 

I 


I 


93 


$260,000 
150,000 
680,000 


200,000 
659,5.33 
450,000 

1,008,000 


175,000 

182,000 

500,000 

1,113,866 


800,000 


132,000 


P 


9« 


376,000 
667,  .389 
280,000 


200,000 

65,000 

0 

967,204 


1,000,000 


102.000 


Income. 


§ 


97 


175, 000  $54, 300 
46,880 
337,000 


22,409 


24,.')87 


75,000 
96,990 
85,842 


7,000200,204 


U,377 

6,2,% 

24,000 

64,  UTS 


27,000 


35,000 


u 

s 

1 

p, 
a 


I 


98 


9« 


$3,105 


2,066 


19,284 


15,000 
44,408 
14,990 

467 


9,4.39 

8,  SOD 

0 

63,799 


50,000 


5,400 


0 


$741 


10,000 


0 
31,082 

0 


30 


$37,406 
25,306 
53,871 


90,000 
172,480 
100,832 


7,171216,832 


36,579  66,885 

11,290  21,000 

0  24,000 

191,967^,829 


77,000 


40,400 


»1 


$10, 160 
10,000 

112,000 
138.682 


1,600 
100,000 


109,999 


230 


12 


13 


ED   98- 


-119 
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Table  ia.— Statistics  of  eoUegea 


10 


Location. 


AUA.nA.UA. 

Athens 

Bailey  Springs. .. 

Eastlake 

Bafanln 

Uarion 

do 

Talladega 

Tnsoalocea.. 

Tnskegee  

ARKANSAS. 
Conway 

CALIFORNIA. 
Ban  Joee 

OBOBOIA. 

Athens 

College  Park 

Cnthbert 

Ualton 

Forsyth 

OalnesvUIe 

Lagrange 

do 

Macon 

Rome 

TbomasTille 

ItAJNOIS. 

Jackaonrille 

do 

KnozTille 

KANSAS. 

Oswearo 

Topeta  

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Oreen . . 

Danville 

Hopkinsrille 

Lexington 

do 

HUlersburg 

Nlcbolasville 

Owensboro 

Pe  wee  Valley 

Russell  viUe 

Stanford 


Name. 


Athens  Female  Ccdlege  . . . 
Bailey  Springs  UniveraSty 
Saatlake  Atheneom  *...... 

Union  Female  College  *. . . 
•Tndson  Female  Institnte.. 
Marlon  Female  Seminary. 

Isbell  College 

Tnscaloosa   Female    Col- 
Alabama  Conference  Fe- 
male College. 


Central  Baptist  College.. 


College  of  Notre  Dame 


Lncy  Cobb  Institute 

Southern  Female  College. 
Andrew  Female  College. . . 

Dalton  Female  College 

Monroe  Female  College  *. . 
Georgia  Female  Seminary 
I«grange  Female  College. 
Sonthem  Female  College. 
Wesleyan  FemiUe  College. 

Shorter  College 

Young  Female  College 


niinois  Fomale  College  . .. 
JacksonTille  Female  Acad- 
emy. 
St.  itary'a  School 


College  for  Yonne  Ladies. 
College  of  the  Sisters  of 
Bethany. 


Potter  College 

Caldwell  College 

Bethel  Female  College 

Hamilton  Female  College. 

Say  re  Female  Institute... 

MlUorsburg  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Jessamine  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Owensboro  Female  College 

Villa  Ridge  CoUeare 

Logan  Female  CoUej^o 

Stanford  Female  College . 

•  Statistics  of 


Beligioos 
denomina- 
tion 
controlling. 


Year 

of 
open- 
ing. 


M.  E.80. 

None 

None 

None 

Bapt.... 

None 

Presb ... 
M.  E.  Bo.... 

M.E 


Bapt. 


R.  C. 


Nona 

Bapt - 

M.^8o... 

M.E.SO.... 

Bapt.... 

None 

H.E.SO.... 

Bapt 

M.  E.  So. 

Bapt 

None 


M.E.. 
None. 

P.E.. 


Presb. 
P.B... 


None 

Presb  

Bapt 

Christian  . 

Prosb 

M.E.  So... 

None 


None 

None 

M.E.  So. 
None 

1896-er. 


1842 
UtS 
1890 
18S3 
183B 
1838 
18A 
1800 

1855 


1882 


1851 


1868 

1843 
1864 
18?i 
1848 
ISTS 
1838 
1843 
1839 
1877 
1870 


1847 
1880 


1868 


1860 


1888 
1860 
1854 
1860 

1854 
1851 

1854 

1880 
1896 
1856 


Pro- 
fem- 
ora 
and 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 


12 


2     11 


Students. 


i 


0 
0 

lotw 

1010 
8 

saola) 


1683 


15 


1020 


30  5 


15|21 

19.. 
10.% 
12t3i( 
412 
1530 
14,36 
1634 
21|  0 

15a) 

325 


135 
48 

lOO 
15 


10 


SO 


37 


21 


1520 

822 


11  0 


820 
1025 


1840 
044 

H21 
14il0 

rl25 
1323 

1415 

630 
625 

oai 

6118 


100     » 


80     0 


4!     I 


lU 
1«7 
83 
<5 
80 
165 
1S7 


40 

25 

12 

20 

25 

28146 

33171 

4O{100 

15  46 


18 


28  80 
85  30 


150 
80 
IS  66 
4146 


43  351 


3-9 


1*  11 


166 
46 

141 
66 

128 

100 

84 

2^186 


134 


130     1 


8« 


163 
187 

OllTl 
111 
54 
218 
219 
206 
211 
105 


7  211 


98 
Ul 


0     76 
0  140 


182 
124 
1(U 
160 
100 
100 

137 

100 
100 
104 

96l 
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Annnal  ex- 
penses iu  col- 
lege depart- 
ment. 


Library. 


Living  I 

Fees.        ex-     | 

pensea.  • 


13 


130 


50 


o 


SJ 


$13S 
130 
135 
150 
1*) 
100 
125 
130 

101) 


13 


a300 


t«    ir 


$150 


iso! 

1.50' 


la^  2,500 


130  van 


1501  1.tO 
lOOi 


...    IK 

...    235 


.'odOOi 


150 
205 


4'  200 

2,  80 
..I  150 
..I  180 


10     80 

0.  160 

...    130 

...I  200 

3   120 

2  108 


2S5 


160 


150 


200 
100 


1.000 

1,000 

600 

2.000 

1,5(1) 

500 

lOOj 

300 


s 


IS 


J400 

1,500 

6(11 

2,000 

1,500 


\,<Mt 


100 
300 


3,000 


600 


10,000 


I 


4,000i 

5,0()0! 

500 

IM 

200 

2.000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 


4,000 


200 
90 

200 


1,000 
2,500 


2,200 


.300 
4,000 


.7,000 
1,200 


2,000 

""300 

300 

TOO 
300 

2,  (XX) 
500l 


3,000 
2,000 

o.(X)o 

5,000 


1,000 
2,600 

2,500 


300 
4,0(10 


i,000 


1,.500 

'"300 

300 


3(X) 
2,500 

1,000 


10 


}1IX) 

""50 
3,000 


500 


1.5,000 


1.500 
100 


8(10 

500 
1,000 

400 
8,000 
5,(M) 

175 


1,000 
300 


4,000 


150 


500 


500 

3,  ,500 

300 


400 

lool 


■a 


|5 
§5 


30 


$35,000 
36,000 
30,000 
15,000 
70,(X)0 
2(),IX» 
15,(XI0 
15,000 

85,000 


30,000 


238,000 


91 


Income. 


'ii 


50, 
.53. 
30, 
12. 

ai, 

80, 
60, 
40, 

a(*), 

1.50, 
20, 


60.000 
50,000 


100,000 


20,(X)0 

a50,ooo 


80,000 
13,000 
30,000 

100,  (X)o 

100,000 

10.000 

20,000 

30,000 

25,000 

35,0(X) 

4,000 


0 


0 
0 

$10, 000* 
01 
50,0001 

40,000, 


0 

0 

$.500 

0 

3,000 


8,000        400 


3,000 


0 

7,000 


100 


s 


43 


34 


$3,000 
3,000 
6,  .500 

10,000 


2,rt» 
10,000 

7,000 


6,000 


0   24,000 


3,000 


l.(i«l 
10.  (XK) 
28.(100 
13.  (XX) 
35,000 


[,000 


10,000 


150  45,000 


0     7,000 
300   15,000 


24,000 
6,000 
6     9,000 


3,0(X) 


4,000 


4,0(X) 
0     2,500 


0 

0 

$500 

400 

0 


MS 


$7,000 
0 
0 
0 


$10,000 
3  000 
6,  ,500 
10,000 


000     4.000] 


0  10,000     1,000 


10,000 


8.000 


28,000 


6,000 


21X1 

30,  (»0 

l.OOO 

000 
7,000 


36 


ar 


17,0001 


14,000 


50,000 


9,000 


1,800 
40,000 

;w.coo 

14,000 
45,000 


0     2,000 


0  10,400     4,000 


43,130 


750'    7.750 
0   15,300 


01  24,000 
0|  6,000 
0     9,008 


3,000 
0 
0 


400 
0 


6,0001 


4,000 


4,400 
2,500 


$1,000 


500. 


3,000 


a  Inclades  tuition. 


1,000 
6,000 
7,000 


0 


200 


8,000 


10 


12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
IT 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 
24 


f& 


27 
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40 


Location. 


LOUISIANA. 

Clinton 

Mansfield 

MAINE. 

Deering 

Rents  Hill 

MAIIYLAND. 


Baltimore 

Frederick 

Hat'oi-stown  . 
Luthurvillo.. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Auburndalo 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Blue  Mountain  .. 
Brookhaven  


Clinton. ... 
Columbus. 


French  Camp . 

Jackson 

McComb 

Meridian 

do 


0,\ford 

Pontotoc 

Port  Gibson.. 

Water  Valley. 

HISSOUHI. 


Columbia 

do 

Favette 

Fulton 

Independence . 


Jenuinss  .. 
Lo.>imgton . 

do 

Liberty.... 


Mexico. 


Name. 


Silliman  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 
HansUeld  Female  College. 


West  brook  Seminary 

Miiini^  Wesleyjm  Seminary 
and  Female  College. 


Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

Woman's  College 

Kee  Mar  College 

Maryland    College   for 
Young  Ladies. 


Lasell  Seminary. 


Albert  Lea  College . 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion 
controlling. 


Blue    Mountain    Female 
College. 

Whitworth   Female   Col- 
lego. 

HiUnian  College 

Industrial  Institute  and 
CoUe 

Centra 
tiite. 


jge. 
tlM 


Central  Mi8!5issippi  Insti 


BelUaven  College  for 
Young  Ladie.s.  * 

McCunib  City  Female  In- 
stitute. 

East  Mississippi  Female 
College. 

Stone  College  for  Y'oung 
Ladies. 

Union  Female  (.Yillege  * . . . 

Chickasaw  Fcmiile  College 

Port  (iibsou  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Hamilton  College 


Christian  College 

Stephens  College 

Howard  Payne  College . . . , 

Synodical  Female  College. 

Kanisns  City  Ladies  Col- 
lege. • 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  College 

C'entral  Female  College  . 

Liberty  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Hardin  College 


Presb  ... 
M.E.SO. 


Univ. 
ME.. 


R.C 

Reformed - 

Luth 

Lath 


None. 


Presb  . 


None . 
M.E.. 


Y^ear 

of 

open 

Ing. 


Bapt  .. 

None.. 

Presb  . 

None.. 
None.. 
M.E... 
Bapt  . . 


Cnm.  Presb 

Presb 

M.E 


None. 


Christian  . 

Bapt 

M.E. So... 

Presb 

Presb  


None 

Bapt 

M.E.  So. 
None 


Bnpt 


1852 

1M5 


186( 


IHT.-) 
1.S!« 
18,« 
1853 


1S.>1 
188.5 

18^ 

1857 

1853 

1885 

imi 

ISO! 

1S94 

18119 

1893 

IXA 
18.5.-.' 
1S« 

1891 


1.X.51 
IM^i 
1844 
1872 

1871 

1871 
V<V> 
INW 
18!)0 

1873 


Pro- 
fess- 
ors 
and 
in- 
struct 
org. 


•  Statistics  of  1890-  97. 


Students 


10 


6    »  8 


1130  as 

I 

025   10 


74 
0213 


Olkl 


11 
10'20 


20|  0 


21 


flO 


14139 


20130 


197122 
0'20  15|  35 

10.. I  26, ice 
4  19  12  43 

15170  80 175 
5118 


11  25  50 

.518  20 

1123|  3 

7  53  » 


16 

U;15 

10  0 
122.5 
8,24 


02 


5  0  (I 

1.5'15  20 

y:io,  31 

10|10l  32 


I  1(W 
75 

D(i 

8(1 
18 

20 
04 
.59 
99 


111  Cl  75138 


If 
_  >* 


11  19 


176  0 

119  14 

iini 

100  15 


1.54 


26 
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Annunl  ex- 

Librarr. 

9} 

•a 

Income 

penses  in  col- 
lege depart- 
ment. 

1 

V 

to 

s 

0 

0^ 
B 

I 

1 

'O 

a 

eS 
m 

la 

i-s 

u 

!X 

£ 
> 

CO 
■§ 

s 

o 
> 

p 

l 

§ 
1 
1 

B 

6 

a 

4 

a 

a 

© 

u 
s 

■8 

u 

p. 

B 
£ 

i 
1 

"3 

so 
§1 
"■§■ 

=^ 

p 

o 

O 

a 

o 

6 
B 
8 

a 

s 

& 

Fees. 

Living 

ex- 
penses. 

1 
S 

u 

O 

1 
o 

g 

i:t 

14 

13 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

SO 

!ll 

U-i 

33 

■^4 

■.ts 

30 

ar 

$50 

m 

$150 

1,100 

$1,200 

$,50,oai 

$,31,000 

$3,000 

$6,050 

0 

$1,500 

$11,450 

38 

5(1 

1 

I  a') 

$ir>o 

5(J0 

$2.50 

25,  (XXI 

0 

1) 

$2,000 

40 

30 
36 

5 

la^i 

140 

IHO 
lliO 

3,300 
7,002 

3,200 
10,000 

800 
1,000 

1110.000 

120,  (XXI 

32.000 
110,  (XX) 

5.S(XI 

2.600 
7,775 

0 
0 

800 
0 

5,050 
13,275 

5,600 

41 
42 

100 
50 
40 

no 

10 

135 

l.-)6 
IW) 
180 

li.OOO 
2.5(XI 
2,500 
1,500 

8,0i»J 
5.000 
3..VI0 
2,000 

8,000 

1,000 

I.tO 

400 

43 

50,000 
50,000 
40,000 

23,000     l-OXI 

6,000 

0 

0 

7,(X» 

3,000 

44 

3,  ,500 

46 

175 

4(t 

100 

0 

400 

400 

3,a>4 

3,500 

2.500 

140,000 

0 

0 

15.0(X) 

0 

60,000 

75,000 

0 

4T 

31 

3 

189 

2,000 

3,000 

200 

25,000 

25,000 

1,470 

4,500 

0 

0 

6,970 

6,000 

48 

50 

1 

100 

no 

1,500 

1,500 

500 

40,000 

« 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

49 

a-i 

4 

80 

SOO     1,000 

250 

70,000           0 

0 

1,716 

» 

10,4.50 

12,106 

200 

50 

so 

0 

'""6 

ICO 
87 

150 
72 

1.000 
1,2C0 

10  000 

51 



2,01X1 

125.000 

0 

0 

6 

$3(3,496 

6 

20,490 

0 

6S 

« 

2 

72 

90 

1,000        300 

2O0 

5,0(XI 

0 

0 

1,,500 

0 

1,000 

2,500 

0 

53 

fiO 

» 

1(iO 

1,000     1,000 

.500 

40,000 

15,000 

15,000 



61 

50 

100 

.500 

ICO 

5.o;;o 

0 

0 

2,  ,500 

0 

0 

2,600 



S5 

5(1 

„ 

100 

\?r, 

1,.500     l.O.W 

1(X)        I.M 

t 

25,000 
13.500 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

an 

40j.... 

84|    99 

2,786 

0 

3,040 

5,826 

57 

5{/ 
40 
40 

4 

144 

110 
100 

is 

u-o 

300|        300 

2,000; 

200'        275 

""m 

50 

M.OOO 
7.5(X) 
15,000 

68 

0            0 

O!           0 

3,  ,335 
3,830 

0 

(1 

2,500 
1,800 

5,825 
5,620 

60 
60 

5(1 

40 
40 
55 
50 
(Ml 

1 

ICO 

210 
105 

12,5 

'22.') 
215 
ItiO 

200i        200 
1  O'lO     1 -flOO 

I 

.5(XI 

150 

1,101 

«XI 

2.1,000 

M.OOO 
125,0(XI 
.50,IXXI 
l.i.OOO 
45,000 

o'        0 

0 

61 

6R 

500 

1,300 

GOO 

TOO 

rm 

2.0(Xi 
601) 
600 

30,000 
5,9«1 

i,«xi 

3(X) 

12.000 
13.9711 
2.  (XXI 
8,100 

li 

0 
0 

0 

0 

8,00(1 

0 

13,866 
14.279 

10,  (XXI 
8, 10<.1 

■■"175 

63 
64 

66 

a 

IfiO 

fi« 

80 
5U 
50 
SO 

0 

avi 

210 

4.W 

175 
175 

2,000 

2,0(JO 

(KK) 

1,0011 

00,000 
50.000 
(15.000 
60,0(X) 

(1 

0 

'lo.'oixi 

"22,"66o 

0 

6 

'io.iJoo 
0 

26,060 
33,'6o6 

'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

«T 

2,000 

500 

68 

m 

2,000 

0 

70 

4<; 

3 

160 

185 

1,5(XJ 

2,000 

1,000 

90,000 

.58.700 

2.  .500 

13.000 

0 

15,000 

30,500 

71 

a  Includes  tuition. 
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Tablk  45.—Stati»tic«  of  coUtgtB 


75 


85 


90 


9S 


100 
101 

102 

103 

104 
105 
106 


Locatlnn. 


MlSSOl'BI  — cfd. 

Nevada 

St.  Charles  

NEW  JEKSEY. 

Bordcntown 

NEW  YOBK. 

Brooklyn 

NORTH     C  A  n  O- 
LINA. 

AshoTiUe 

Charlotte 

Dallas 

Greensboro 

Hickory 

LonUburK 

Marfrecsboro .. 

Oxford 

Salem 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Glendale 

Granville 

Oxford 

do 

Painesville 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

AUentown 

Bethlehem 

Chambersbarg. 

LitUz 

Mechantcsbnrg 
Ogontz  School.. 
Pittsburg 

SOUTH  c  A  RO- 
LINA. 

Colambia 

do 

Due  West 

Oaffncy 

Greenville 

do 

Spartanburg  ... 

Union 

Williamstou 


Name. 


Cottey  Female  College. .v 
Lindenwood  Female  Col- 
lege. 


Bordcntown  Female  Col- 
lege. 


Packer   Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 


Ashe vi  He  Fenmle  College 

Elizabeth  College 

Gaston  College 

Greensboro  Female  Col- 
lege. 
Claremont  Female  College 
Louisburg  Female  C^oUege 
Cbownn  Baptist  Female 

Institute.' 
Oxford  Female  Seminary 
Salem   Female  Academy 
and  College. 


I  Bartholomew  English  and 

Classical  School. 
Glendale  Female  College 
Granville  Female  College 

Oxford  College 

Western  College 

Lake    Erie   College  and 

Seminary. 


Allentown    College    for 

Women. 
Moravian  Seminary  for 

Young  r.adies. 

Wilson  College 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Irving  Female  College 

Ogontz  St'bool 

Pennsylvania  College  for 

Women. 


Columbia  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College  for 
Women. 

Due  WestFomaleCollege. 

Cooper-Limestone  Insti- 
tute. 

Greenville  College  for 
Women. 

Greenville  Female  College 

Converse  &  Uoge 

Clifford  Seminary 

WilUamston  Female  Col- 
lege. 


Religions 
denomioa- 

tlon 
controlUog. 


Year 

of 
open- 
ing. 


H.E.SO 
Presb  . . 

None... 

None.. . 


None 

Luth 

Luth 

M.  B.  So  . 

None 

M.  E 

Bapt 

Bapt 

Moravian 

P.E 

Pre«h 

Presb 

Presb  

None 

None 


Reformed 

Moravian 

Presb  

Moravian 

Luth 

None. 

Presb 


M.  E.  So  . 
Presb  


Pro- 
fe6B- 
ors 
and 
in- 
strnct 
ors. 


1884 
IKiO 


ia>3 


IM'> 


liiA 
1897 
1H7H 
1846 

188(1 
1857 
1853 

law 

1803 


1875 

l&W 
1827 
1840 

18:J5 
1859 


18(57 

1749 

1870 
1794 

law 

mw 

1870 


1859 
1890 


None I  18.58 

Bapt 1845 

None.. 

Bopt .. 
None . . 
Presl' . 
None ■  187;; 


1854 
IStXI 
1881 


*SUtistiC8  0f  1896-»7. 


Students. 


a 

a 

7!8 


S 


■& 


12» 


81flJ 


48 


35  511 


65 


50 


lUl  0    16 
410 
12 


11  aj 


«ao  35 


728 
30  0 


1310 


11 

4 

33 

24 

211  0 


30 


».8 

,3t3 

o 

101 11 


163 


13  38 


56 


0  213B3 


0  32 
O!  18 
13;  20 
0142 


30 


106 


40  40120 
30...    70 


15 


12 


22171 
0  40370 
4ll3  121  24 

8   0   45|  6.) 
1     I 


3!. a 

& 
d 

a 


45 


19 


1401    8 


0,  108 

.-      08 


5   288 

Ol    34 

0  120 

01  128 

2  184 


135 
138 


7  207 
100 


75 


06  53 
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Annual  ox-     j 
penseH  in  col- 
lege depart- 
ment. 

Library,    i 

i 
1 

P. 

c! 

C 

s 

a 

1 
0 
9 

I 

Value  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings. 

•a 
a 

g 

'+3 

1 

Income. 

0 

s 

P 

6 

a 

I 

■a 

a 

£ 

> 

1 

1 
I 

i. 

a 

Is 

as. 

1 

i 

0 

i 

0 
B 

8 

a 

1 

Fees. 

Living 

ex- 
penses. 

i 

> 

"3 

Eh 

13 

$45 
55 

155 

ino 

60 
35 
59 

40 
25 

48 

m 
m 

160 

on 
so 

50 

% 
0 

0 

"o 

$4 

2 

30 

0 

1 

13 

$1211 
290 

300 

225 
200 

2 
S 

1 

16 

ir 

18 

10 

30 

31 

•i-i 

•i3 

34 

tts 

3« 

37 

3140 
400 

350 

22,5 
225 

700 
2,'«X1 

3,000 

7,407 

1,000 

$500 

.5,000 
12,282 

2,500 

law 
1,000 

100 

12,064 
.500 

$il0.000 
75.000 

26,000 

220.647 

100,  (XX) 

100,000 

$12,000 

0 

0 

$12,000 

n 

7S 

0 
JtO,000 

0 

$2,029 

12,000 
74,986 

17,000 

0 

$100 

0 
$1,883 

12,000 
78,998 

17,000 

0 

74 
75 

77 

50(J 
5,500 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

1,000 
0,1100 

1,000 

3,000 

21X1 

5.000 

9.809 

4,500 

700 

0,000 

fi,0OO 

2.6<»t 

1,«X) 

12,  (XX) 

a,  501 

."idO 
300 

800 
400 

500 

200 
4,000 

800 
8,000 

1,000 

1,200 
3IX) 

1,000 

0 
1,.500 

""m 
"i,'666 

10,000 

100,000 

30,000 
8,00(J 

0 
6,000 

6 
360 

975 

15,000 

6,000 

3,500 
2,800 

13,000 

0 
0 

765 
12,000 

1,740 

37,360 

6.000 
3.500 
6,500 

13,000 

30,000 

"$i,'666 


0 

500 

7H 

130 

m 

85 
92 

1.V) 

185 

"216 
4,50 

Nl 

30,000 

15,000 
200,000 

35,000 

60,000 
50,000 
50,  (XXI 
1.54.424 
(115,001) 

60,000 
100,000 

i«i,o(X) 

20,  (XX) 

40,001. 

6 

0 

10,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3,700 
0 

8S 

83 

84 

85 

"5 

100 

a25("i 

■■"'266 

1,000 

1,500 

0 
0 

0 
0 

"3,566 
31,000 
24,710 
24,000 

8,000 

23,000 
8,204 

0 
0 

6 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

"a'.m 
4,000 

5,000 
0 

iti,'666 

m 

500 

27.313 
3,500 

0 

0 

03,  aw 

1,3IX) 

4,000 

31, im 

.V),523 

28,000 

8,000 

85,000 
9,594 

25,000 

87 

m 

13,000 
500 

3,(x'j6 
15,000 

400 
500 
600 

is,  500 
27,000 

3,51)6 
1,500 

m 

go 

40 
CO 
60 

"56 
aoo 
100 

50 
50 

38 

60 

50 

50 

50 
40 

48 

20 
0 

"'"6 

""ici 
0 

0 

5 
G 

"'"a 

220 

28( 

Ifll 

a2!!0 

175 

800 
220 

132 
150 

'm 

100 

12( 
liT 

or 
120 

m 

290 

113 
176 

120 

"aw 
11c 



91 

0 
0 

0 
0 

93 

93 

M 

1,000 
15,  MX) 
10,000 

500 
200 

500 
400 

750 

400 

4,000 

'"7,'(Kl6 
3,  .500 

300 
600 

"'"560 

100 

50 

2,  .50(1 

1« 

2,  OIK 

0 

0 

9R 

iixi.mx) 

16,000 

100,000 

96 

230,000 

75,000 

60,000 

10.000 

40,000 

21,000 

25,000 

150,000 

R.0(X1 

15.000 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

19,000 

35,000 
20,000 

97 
98 

99 

100 

1,200 

0 

4,000 

5,200 

101 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1(VI 

11,000 

0 

0 

11,000 
35,000 

6 

lOS 

104 

0 

0 

0 

Iflft 

3.500 

inn 

a  Includes  tuition. 
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107 
lOB 

100 
110 
111 
112 
113 

lU 
115 

116 
117 
118 


110 
120 
121 


123 
123 


liocation. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bristol 

BrownsTiUe  . 


do 

Columbia 

Franklin 

Gallatin 

Jackson 


Hnrfreesboro  . 
Kashrille 


do 

Pulaski 

RogersTille . 


TEXAS. 


Helton 

Bonliam 

Cbapel  HiU  . 


I 


VIROINIA. 

Abingdon 

do 


m    Bristol . 


125 

120 
127 
128 
129 

190 
131 
132 
133 


131 


13,-> 


I 


Charlottesville  . 


Danville . . 

Hollins 

Marion 

Norfolk... 


Petersburg . 
Richmond  . . 
Staunton  ... 
Winchester. 


WEST  riROINIA. 

Parkersbnrg  ... 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Name. 


Sullins  College 

Brownsville  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Weslevan  Female  College. 

Colnmbia  Athentpum 

Tennessee  Female  College . 

Howard  Female  College. . . 

Memphis  Conference  Fe- 
male Institute. 

8oule  Female  College 

Na-shvillo  College  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College  •  . . 

Sy nodical  Female  College. 

« 

Baylor  Female  College 

Carlton  C'oUege 

Chapel  Hill  Female  Col- 
lege. 


Martha  Washington  Col- 
lege. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Fe- 
male Institute. 

Southwest  Virginia  Insti- 
tute. 

Albemarle  College  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Roanoke  Female  College.. 

Hollins  Instituto 

Marion  Female  College 

Norfolk  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Southern  Female  College. 

Woman's  College  * 

Virginia  Female Institate. 

Valley  Female  College 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion 
controlling. 


Year 

of 

open- 

mg. 


M.E.SO. 
Bapt .... 


Pro- 
fess- 
ors 
and 
in- 
struct 
ors. 


1851 


M.E.So...    1870 

None :  1852 

None 1856 

None I  1837 

M.E.So....!  1843 


1852 

1880 

1865 
1870 
1849 


M.E 

M.E.So.. 


Presb  . 
M.E... 
Presb . 


Bapt 

Christian  . 
M.E.So.... 


Parkersbnrg  Female  Sem- 
inary. 


Milwaukee-Downer    Col- 
lege. 


M.E... 
Presb . 
Bapt.. 

None.. 

Bapt .. 
Bapt .. 
Luth.. 
None.. 


None 

M.E.So. 


None. 


None. 


1845 
1867 
1853 


1800 
1809 
1884 
1897 

ma 

1842 
187.) 

1878 

1863 
IWM 
1844 
1873 


1872 


1895 


Students. 


7,8 


14  12  2« 

i;    G,2o;  an 
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lege depart- 
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Tablk  4A.—Stati«tie»  of 


Location. 


Aubam.Ala 

Port  Collins,  Colo 

Goldon.Colo 

Storra,  Conn 

Atlanto.Qa 

Chicago,  111 

Lafayette.  Ind 

Terra  Haute,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Manluttao,Kaii8 

Annapolis,  Hd 

Amherst,  Mass 

Boeton.Hass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Agriciiltnral  College,  Mich 

Hourhton.  Mich 

Asrlcultural  College,  Miss 

Westside,  Miss 

Bozeman.  Mont 

Durham. N.H 

HoU>keD,  N.J 

Newark,  N.  J 

MesillaPark.N.Mex 

Socorro.  N.  Mex 

Potsdam.N.y 

Troy,  N.  y 

WestPolnt.N.Y 

Greensboro,  N.C 

Raleigh,  NO 

Agricultural  College,  N. 
Dak. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stillwater,  Okla , 

Cor vallis,  Oreg 

Kingston.  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.C 

ClemsoQ  College,  S.  C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

College  Station,  Tex 

Logan,  Utah 

Blacksbnrg,  Va 

Lexington,  Va , 

Pullman,  Wash , 


Name. 


Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

(Colorado)  State  School  of  Mines 

Storrs  Agrlcaltural  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Purdue  University - 

Rose  Polytechnic  Insti tote 

Iowa  Agricultural  College 

Kansas  Agricultural  CoUege 

United  States  Naval  Academy.. 

Massachusetts  Agricaltaral  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Mlasiastppi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Alcorn  Akrlcnltura]  and  Mechanical  CoUege 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts... 
New  Hampshire  Collegeof  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Newark  Technical  School 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  aud  Mechanic  Arts. . 

NewMexico  School  of  Mines 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

United  States  Military  Academy 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race 
N  orth  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Rhode  Island  Collqgeof  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.. 

South  Carolina  MintarT  Academy 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

(South  Dakota)  Sute  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and    lechanioU  College  of  Texas 

Utah  Agricultural  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute .• 

Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science 


1872 
1879 
1871 
1881 
1888 
1893 
1874 
1883 
1868 
1863 
1845 
1867 
1865 
1868 
1857 
1885 
1880 
1871 
1893 
1867 
1871 
1685 
1891 
1883 
1896 
1824 
1802 
1894 
1889 


1881 
1891 
1870 
1890 
1843 
1893 
1884 
1886 
1876 
1890 
1872 
1839 
1892 
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tehoole  of  technology. 
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0 
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Table  46. — Statistics  of  schools 


Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Colorado  Aericultiiral  ColleKe 

(Colorado)  State  School  of  Minea 

8torrs  Agricultural  Colleeo 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 


(n)'  $12J12- 

()■  0  lai 

III  ui  a*.! 

0  ol 

$2.1  a)  5(« 


Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Iowa  Agricultural  College 

Kansas  Agricultural  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Miirhigan  Agricultural  College - 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
logo. 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts. 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Newark  Technical  School 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me-  i 

chanic  Arts. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

(Tlarkson  School  of  Technology 

R<Mi8selfter  Polvterhnic  Institute 

United  States  Military  Ac:idomy 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  tor  the 

Colored  Knee. 
North  Carolina  CoUogo   of  'Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Case  School  of  Applied  Sciemw ' 

Oklahoma  Agriciutural  aud  Mechanical  Col-  j 

lege. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College ] 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me-  i 

chanic  Arts.  I 

Sotith  Carolina  Military  Academy 

Clem.son  Agricultural  College i 

South  Uakoti  Agricultural  College 

(South  Dakota)  State  Sch'iol  of  Mines ' 

Agricultural  and  M'-chaiiical  College  of  Texas.! 

Utah  Agricultural  Colli'go 

Virginia  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute) 

Washington  Agricultural  College  aud  School 

of  Science. 
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a  Free  to  residents;  $21)  to  nonresidents. 
6$80  to  nonresidents. 


cTo  residents;  $|."iO  to  nonresidents. 
dTo  residents;  $^'>  to  nonresidcnti. 
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of  techiiology — Continued. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  whole  nnmber  of  medical  stndents  for  the  year,  of  all  classes  excepting 
those  in  postgradaate  schools,  was  23,433,  a  decrease  of  944  since  the  previous 
year.  This  is  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  medical 
students  has  occurred,  the  annual  increase  heretofore  being  constant  and  appre- 
ciable. Whether  the  lengthened  course  of  four  years  and  longer  annual  sessions, 
with  a  correaimnding  increase  in  expenses,  cause  young  men  to  reflect  more  care- 
fully before  entering  upon  medical  study  is  left  for  others  to  determine. 

Theological  students  showed  an  increase  of  only  200  during  the  year,  and  for 
several  years  the  increase  in  tiiis  class  of  stndents  has  been  very  slight.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  has  equaled  the  growth  in  population. 

It  is  difScult  to  account  for  the  seemingly  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of 
law  students.  In  1896-97  they  numbered  10,449;  this  year  their  number  is  11,615. 
A  large  increase  has  been  regularly  occurring  for  ten  years,  which  shows  that  it 
is  not  an  accidental  variation.  The  ratio  of  increase  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  217  per  cent,  while  medical  students  during  the  same  length  of  time  increased 
only  79  per  cent,  and  theological  students  only  28  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  dental  students  in  ten  years  has  been  remarkable  also,  viz,  327^per 
cent.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  large  growth  in  these  two  classes,  law  and  den- 
tistry, is  attributable  to  similar  causes? 

In  former  years  it  was  customary  for  young  men  to  study  law  in  private  offices, 
and  dental  students  frequently  obtained  all  their  training  under  a  private  pre- 
ceptor. Scarcely  any  young  man  would  expect  to  acquire  his  dental  knowledge 
in  such  manner  at  the  present  time,  but  he  now  determines  what  dental  school 
he  will  attend  almost  as  soon  as  he  decides  upon  dentistry  itself.  The  many 
advantages  of  systematic  study  in  a  law  school,  and  the  almost  absolute  necessity 
of  such  method  of  study  in  those  States  where  full  written  examinations  are 
required  for  admission  to  the  bar,  have  caused  the  discarding,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
study  in  private  offices.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
large  number  of  students  of  law  and  dentistry,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  considerable  increase  now  noticeable  in  the  number  of  young  men  entering 
the  professions  generally,  not  only  in  this  country,  bat  in  others  as  well,  particu- 
larly in  Germany. 

The  diagram  g^ven  shows  the  relative  number  of  stndents  of  the  different 
classes  at  three  decennial  periods— 1878, 1888,  and  1898.  It  will  be  seen  that  while 
the  nnmber  of  medical  stndents  in  1888  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the 
number  in  law,  in  1898  it  was  only  twice  as  great.  The  number  of  law  students 
in  ten  years  has  risen  much  above  the  number  in  theology,  and  Ukewise  the  nnm- 
ber in  dentistry  has  nearly  doubled  the  number  in  pharmacy.  In  1878  there  were 
fourteen  times  as  many  medical  as  dental  students;  in  1898  about  three  and  one- 
half  times  as  many. 
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Table  1. — Getieral  summary  of  statisties  of  professional  and  allied  schools  for 

1807-08. 


Class  of  schools. 

Schools. 

Instract- 
ors. 

958 
845 
'     4,247 
961 
401 
173 

Stn- 
deots. 

Graduat- 
ing. 

Per  cent 
grad- 
uating. 

IM 
83 

1.51 
60 
45 
U 

377 

o8,371 
611.615 
23,4.33 
6,774 
3,712 
326 
8,806 

1,673 
3,065 
6, 697 
1,848 
1,128 
100 
8,027 

20 

Law         .,..           .  .-.—  ...............         .  . 

26 

Medical 

24 

Dental 

27 

30 

33 

Nurse  traiDiTicr 

34 

Total 

875 

7,685 

63,036 

16,448 

20 

a  198  women  inclnded. 


h  147  women  included. 
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Table  2. — Comparative  atatistiea  ofprofessional  and  allied  achooLi. 


Class.    ' 

18n-78. 

1887-88. 

1887-08. 

Increase 

In  10 
years,  a 

Increase 

in 
20  years. 

Theology: 

Schools 

125 

4,320 

828 

60 
3,012 
1,162 

81 
9,942 
3,080 

S4 

8,2TO 
2,506 

11 

1,215 

363 

12 
701 
218 

13 

1,187 

380 

188 

6,512 

985 

49 
3,687 
1,299 

118 
13,091 
3,740 

88 
11,172 
3,147 

12 

1,118 

360 

25 

1,588 
595 

26 

2,721 
692 

6 
983 

81 

33 

1,003 
421 

155 
8,371 
1,673 

83 
11,615 
3,065 

151 
23,433 
5,597 

122 

21,002 

5,023 

21 

1,780 

387 

50 
6,774 

1,848 

45 
8,712 
1,129 

14 
326 
lOB 

an 

8,805 
»,027 

Per  cetit. 

Per  cent. 

Students - 

28 

94 

Qraduates . - ...,, .,.,.. 

Law: 

Students 

217 

286 

Uedicine  (all classes): 

Students  ...................................... 

79 

136 

Medicine  (regulikr): 

Schools 

Stndents.. 

88 

154 

Graduates 

Medicine  (homeopathic): 

Schools „. 

Students 

6U 

47 

Dentistry: 

Schools 

Students. _.,............ 

827 

866 

Pharmacy: 

Schools 

Students 

36 

213 

Graduates 

Veterinary  medicine: 

Schools 

Stndents 

1 

Graduates........ , 

Nurse  training: 

Schools 

9 

Students         

706 

aFrom  1888  to  1898. 
LAW  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UAINE.' 

The  trustees  of  the  ITniversity  of  Maine  voted  to  open  a  law  school  October  6, 
1898,  in  the  city  of  Bangor,  having  a  popnlation  of  abont  23,000;  the  university 
proiwr  being  at  Orono,  9  miles  distant.  With  no  law  school  in  New  England 
north  of  Boston,  the  constituency  to  which  it  appeals  is  a  wide  one,  and  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  development  of  a  large  and  prosiierous 
school. 

In  conformity  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  to  cover  two  years. 


CONSOUDATION  OF  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

At  the  gn^aduating  exercises  of  the  Medical  College  of  Neto  Vork  University  (in 
1898),  the  chancellor.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  announced  that  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  medical  department  with  the  Belle vne  Hospital  Medical  (College  had 
been  effected,  and  that  the  resulting  institution  would  be  called  "  The  University 
and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College."  Dr.  Eklward  G.  Janeway,  it  was  stated, 
would  be  the  dean  of  the  faculty.' 

Atlanta  Medical  College  and  the  Southern  Medical  College  have  been  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Atlanta  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  For  many 
years  both  of  these  schools  have  been  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  naturally 
both  have  been  rivals  for  popular  prestige.    The  Atlanta  college  was  the  older, 


■  Announcement,  1898-99. 
ED   98 120 
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and,  in  fact,  one  ot  the  oldest  in  the  Soatfa,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Southern 
had  already  attained  a  high  position  for  its  thorough  carricolam.' 

The  Cleveland  Medical  College  of  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland  University  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  were  united  in  May,  1897,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College. 

Buffalo  University  medical  department  and  the  Niagara  University  medical 
school  were  consolidated  in  1898.  The  faculties  of  the  two  institutions  will  hence- 
forth work  together  under  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  This  will  add 
materially  to  the  teaching  strength  of  the  institation,  as  the  Niagara  faculty 
briiigs  not  only  a  number  of  strong  and  ezx>erienced  teachers,  but  also  a  quantity 
of  valuable  apparatus,  books,  pathological  specimens,  and  a  g^reat  amount  of 
material  for  clinical  instxuetion.' 

Busli  Medical  College'  entered  into  relations  of  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  April,  1898.  One  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  affiliation  was  the 
removal  of  a  debt  of  $71,000  against  the  college.  This  was  raised  by  the  gift  of 
$25,000  each  from  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  professor  of  surgery,  and  Dr.  Ephraim 
Ingals,  professor  emeritus  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  The  remainder  of 
the  debt  was  raised  by  subscription  from  the  other  members  of  the  faculty.  In 
view  of  the  generous  gifts  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  the  trustees  established 
the  Nicholas  Senn  professorship  of  surgery  and  the  Ingals  professorship  of  thera- 
peutics and  preventive  medicine. 

Rush  Medical  College  has  adopted  the  quarterly  system  in  vogue  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  which  vnll  go  into  eflfect  the  present  year.*  The  academic  year 
will  begin  July  1,  and  will  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  designated  the  summer, 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  quarters,  and  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
October,  January,  and  April,  respectively.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  depart- 
ments during  each  quarter,  and  the  several  courses  will  be  so  arranged  that  a 
student  can  begin  his  medical  study  at  the  commencement  of  any  quarter,  and 
continue  it  advantageously.  He  may  continue  in  residence  at  the  college  as  many 
successive  quarters  as  he  desires,  but  credit  will  not  be  given  for  more  than  three 
successive  quarters.  Attendance  upon  twelve  quarters  will  be  required  for 
graduation,  and  at  least  forty -five  months  must  intervene  between  the  beginning 
of  a  student's  first  course  of  medical  study  and  the  date  of  his  graduation. 

CORNELL   ClflVKRSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.' 

The  event  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  epoch-making  events  in  the  entire  history 
of  Cornell  University,  was  the  establishment  of  the  medical  college.  Ever  since 
the  university  opened,  its  sanguine  friends  have  dreamed  of  a  medical  department; 
but  the  treasury  was  always  overdrawn  for  the  suppoit  of  existing  departments, 
and  no  benefactor  came  forward  with  an  endowment  for  a  department  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  proposals  were  received  for  the  federation 
of  independent  medical  schools  in  other  cities,  but  such  unions  offered  no  prospect 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  education,  and  the  university  shrank  from  even 
a  nominal  connecticm  with  proprietary  institutions  whose  ultimate  object  was 
economic  and  financial,  not  scientific  and  educational. 

But  if  Cornell  had  no  medical  department,  she  cultivated  with  special  sseal  and 
assiduity  those  biological  sciences  which  form  the  scientific  foundation  of  the 
medical  profession.  Furthermore,  this  university  recognized  the  indispensable 
importance  of  these  sciences  to  the  physician  and  surgeon  at  a  time  when — to 

'  Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal,  July,  l!$98. 
'  Annonncpment  of  1898-99. 

•  Report  to  this  office  for  year  1897-98. 

*  New  York  Medical  Record,  February  11, 18SI9. 
»  President's  Rejmrt,  1.^97-93,  page  45. 
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quote  firom  Prof.  Burt  O.  Wildar's  writiags  in  1875 — stiulentB  of  mediciiie  wbto 
accustomed  to  bear  "teeUiiiw  upon  murgery  ^fithont  any  knowledgo  of  anatomy, 
and  apon  tharapeotios  wliile'igitorant  of  '{Aysiology."  Indeed,  within  two  years 
«fl«r  its  opening  ia  1883,  Oomell  University  kad  arranged  &  fonr- years'  course  ia 
natural  history,  leading  to  tbe  degres  of  bachelor  of  science,  which  was  well 
ada|ited  to  tbb  needs  of  students  wlio  ooatemplated  Hie  stndy  of  medicine;  and, 
in  187S,  for  snch  stodsnts  as  could  not  take  tius  fall  coarse,  a  shorter  two- yean' 
uoorse  was  provided,  in  which  a  large  amoont  of  time  was  devoted  to  practical 
work  in  anatomy,  physfcrfogy,  histology,  and  ehomistry.  Thns,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, fran  tbe  b^^nicg,  has  reec^niaed  and  acted  upon  the  first  great  principle 
of  medid^  edtKation,  t^  principle  so  emphatically  ennneiated  by  Profeesor  Hnx- 
ley  in  Ids  address  to  the  medical  stadents  of  University  Gtdlege,  London:  "  I  do 
iiot  t>^ieve  that  all  the  talking  abont  and  thinking  of  medical  edncation  will  do 
the  slightest  good  nntil  the  fact  is  clearly  recognized  that  men  mast  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  Hm  tiieoretieitl  branches  of  tiieir  profesBion.'' 

nie  theoretical  branches  «€  the  medical  profession  have  been  well  taught  in  the 
scientific  laborstories  of  Cornell  University,  and  they  most  be  even  more  fully 
and  thorooghly  taag^t  in  the  futnre.  Bat  medicine  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 
The  practical  part  of  the  curriculum  presupposes  hospitals,  clinics,  and  dispen- 
saries, which  exist  in  sufficient  supply  only  in  a  large  city.  If  a  medical  course 
is  given  in  a  small  city  or  village  where  these  facilities  do  not  exist,  it  is  no  better 
than  the  teachings  of  physics  and  chemistry  without  a  laboratory.  It  follows, 
theroforo,  as  a  second  principle  of  medical  edacation,  that  for  the  purely  profes- 
aional  subjects  of  the  curricalum  students  ^loald  have  access  to  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  of  a  large  city,  which,  in  13>e  case  of  Cornell  University,  sbonld 
undoubtedly  be  the  city  of  New  York.  The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  for 
students  to  complete  their  scientific  training  in  the  extensive  laboratories  of  the 
university  at  Ithaca  and  then  take  their  professioni^  branches  undo:  m^cal 
professors  in  New  York  who  are  entitled  to  utiliie,  for  teaching  purixjses,  the  vast 
quantity  and  variety  of  clinical  material  found  in  the  great  city  hospitals. 

For  Cornell  University,  therefore,  sitaated  as  it  is  in  a  small  city,  the  idetd  of  a 
medical  department  would  be  one  which  should  be  located  in  New  York  City,  but 
which  should  at  the  same  time  utiliee  the  scientific  instraction  offered  in  the 
academic  department  at  Ithaca.  In  practice  this  means  provision  for  a  full  four- 
years'  course  in  New  York,  with  tbe  duplication  at  Ithaca  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course — the  scientific  bases  of  medicine— anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
bacterioJogy,  histology,  etc.  For  Cornell  University,  therefore,  Huxley's  saying 
is  ©specially  true,  that  "the  question  of  medical  education  is,  in  a  very  large  and 
broad  sense,  a  question  of  finance. " 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne,  this  ideal  is  an 
actuality.  A  gift  for  the  establishment  and  maintenanceof  a  medical  department 
of  this  uniTBTsity  having  been  tendered  to  the  trustees  by  him,  it  was,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  held  April  14, 1898,  voted  to  ' '  establish  a  medical  department 
in  New  York  City,  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
Collie,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  instruction  may  be  duplicated  in  Ithaca."  Six 
professors  wwe  then  elected  to  chairs  in  the  new  department,  to  which  were  snb- 
sequentiy  added  5  more  members  of  the  JEaculty  and  50  cUmcal  professors,  instruct- 
ors, clinical  assistants,  etc.  With  this  teaching  staff  of  67  in  the  medical  ecdlege, 
assisted  by  the  professors  in  the  scientific  departments  of  the  nntversity,  the  new 
departmBnt  will  be^n  its  first  year  on  October  4, 1898. 

All  the  advantages  of  Cornell  University,  rural  and  urhan,  will  be  combined  for 
the  student  of  the  scienoa  of  medicine.  The  great  hospitals  of  New  York  C^ty, 
with  which  an  nnnsually  largo  proportion  of  the  faculty  are  connected  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeons  or  physicians,  make  it  impei-ative  that  the  last  two  years  of 
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the  course  should  be  taken  by  all  stadents  of  the  college  in  that  city,  where  the 
opportanities  of  clinical  instruction  are  literally  unsurpassed. 

To  the  student,  too,  who  aims  to  excel  in  his  profession,  and  to  that  end  is  not 
contented  with  completing  the  bare  minimum  of  work  necessary  to  obtaining  his 
professional  degree,  Cornell  University  oSers  further  encouragement  In  the 
academic  department  the  student  has  absolute  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies,  bo 
that,  if  the  future  medical  student  enters  that  course  he  may,  while  cultivating 
letters  and  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  master  thoroughly  his  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, histology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
receive  his  A.  B.  degree.  There  then  would  remain  of  the  medical  curriculum 
only  the  professional  branches,  which  he  could  compass  in  the  next  two  years  in 
New  York  City.  Thus,  thanks,  to  the  elective  system,  he  would  win  both  the 
A.  B.  and  the  M.  D.  degrees  in  six  years,  though  each  separately  requires  four 
years. 

A  building  in  the  grounds  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  has  been  leased  from  the 
commissioner  of  charities  for  the  use  of  the  medical  college  during  the  year 
1893-99.  A  site  for  th3  permanent  home  of  the  department  has  been  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  $150,000.  It  comprises  the  entire  First  Avenue  front  of  the  block  lying 
between  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  a  space  of  100  by  200  feet. 

HIGHER  TRAINING  FOR  MILITARY  SURGERY  AND  SANITATION. 
[By  aBOROB  M.  KoBBR,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.>] 

Perhaps  no  subject  just  now  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic than  the  training  of  medical  men  as  future  medical  officers  of  the  Army.  Few 
men  will  question  that  mUitary  surgery  and  sanitation  should  have  a  place  in  the 
medical-college  curriculum.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  will  simply  have  to  recall 
our  experience  in  past  wars  and  consider  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 

In  the  Crimean  war  the  French  army  lost  1  man  out  of  3  of  the  whole  army, 
and  of  95,613  lives  lost  only  10,240  were  killed,  about  as  many  died  of  wounds, 
while  the  remainder,  more  than  75,000,  died  of  disease. 

The  total  deaths  in  the  Union  Army  during  our  civil  war  numbered  259,496,  or 
over  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  numberof  enlistments.  Of  this  number,  124,586,  or 
nearly  one-half,  died  from  disease,  while  134,910  were  killed  inbattls  or  died  from 
the  effects  of  wounds.  Indeed  it  is  calculated  that  in  that  war  the  Union  Army 
treated  over  6,000,000  cases,  including  151,384  cases  of  continued  fever,  mostly 
typhoid,  1.739,135  cases  of  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  76,318  cases  of  measles,  18,952 
cases  of  smallpox,  and  24,812  cases  of  erysipelas. 

"What  an  excess  of  pain  and  sorrow— what  an  ocean  of  tears  and  blood— are  con- 
tained in  these  figures! " 

Consider,  if  ^ou  please,  that  in  addition  to  this  terrible  sacrifice  of  human  life 
a  generous  nation  expends  $140,000,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  invalids  of  this 
war. 

In  spite  of  this  array  of  preventable  diseases.  Professor  Virchow,  the  highest 
medical  authority  in  Germany,  in  reviewing  the  medical  history  of  that  war,  said: 
*'  That  the  French  in  the  Crimea  learned  from  their  experience  little  or  nothing, 
and  the  Americans  during  the  civil  war  so  much,  was  not  due  to  the  magnitudeof 
the  need  which  the  Americans  had  to  suffer— for  this  was  not  greater  than  that 
experienced  by  the  French  in  the  Crimea— but  rather  to  the  critical  and  truly 
scientific  spirit,  the  open  mind,  the  sound  and  practical  common  sense  which  in 
America  gradually  permeated  all  departments  of  army  organization,  and  which, 
under  the  wonderful  cooperation  of  an  entire  nation,  reached  the  highest  point  of 
humane  effort  ever  attained  in  a  great  war." 

From  this  time  dates  a  new  era  in  military  medicine,  and  the  knowledge  pur- 
chased at  so  vast  an  expense,  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  other  armies  and 
borne  fruit  in  our  recent  brief  but  glorious  war;  for,  notwithstanding  the  most 
unjust  criticism  of  the  press,  the  work  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  in 
the  face  of  adverse  climatic  conditions,  shows  a  marked  improvement  over  that 
performed  heretofore. 

We  ought  not  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Corps  by  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  suffering  and  distress  incident  to  the  exigencies  of  war;  but  should  estimate 
the  work  by  the  grand  total  accomplished. 

'  From  address  delivered  at  the  decennial  anniversary  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of 
the  District  of  Uolumbia. 
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The  War  Department,  on  October  4,  posted  a  bulletin  showing  the  nnmber  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  between  May  1  and  September  80  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Killed,  33  ofiBcers  and  257  enlisted  men;  died  of  wounds,  4  officers  and  61  enlisted 
men;  died  of  disease,  80  officers  and  2,485  enlisted  men,  being  an  aggregate  of 
2,910  out  of  a  total  force  of  274,777  officers  and  enlisted  men,  or  a  percentage  of  1.59. 

In  estimating  these  percentages  dup  allowances  should,  of  coarse,  be  made  for 
the  comparative  short  duration  of  the  recent  war;  and  reliable  conclusions  can 
only  be  drawn  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  first  six  months  of  our  civil  war 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  Spanish- American  war.  This,  at  present, 
is  not  practicable;  but  we  do  know  that  among  20,000  troops  stationed  at  Camp 
•Alger,  Va.,  at  the  close  of  the  second  month  of  its  recent  occupancy,  there  were 
only  39  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  while  at  the  corresjwnding  period  of  1861  the  same 
number  of  troops  near  Washington  furnished  166  cases. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  largest  percentage  of  sickness  and  mortality 
generally  occurs  during  the  first  few  months  of  a  war — because  large  numbers  of 
unseasoned  troops  are  aggregated  in  military  camps,  and  their  very  ages,  from  18 
to  30,  together  with  a  ratlical  change  in  the  mode  of  living,  render  them  especially 
liable  to  typhoid  fever  infection— we  may  confidently  expect  that  future  compari- 
sons with  troops  exposed  to  similar  influences  will  show  that  the  Medical  Corps 
has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  preventive  medicine.  Indeed,  the  medical  sta- 
tistics BO  far  at  hand  clearly  demonstrate  ita  success  in  diminishing  the  horrors  of 
war. 

All  this  is  the  more  creditable  when  we  consider  that  the  United  States,  with  a 
small  standing  army  and  a  small  corps  of  trained  medical  officers,  was  suddenly 
involved  in  war,  absolutely  unprepared  for  the  straggle,  except  that  we  had  men 
gifted  with  good  common  sense,  powers  of  observation  and  application,  and  a  gen- 
erous nation  to  provide  the  necessary  means. 

If  the  American  medical  staff  accomplished  so  much  withont  special  training, 
how  much  more  might  have  been  achieved  had  the  volunteer  medical  officers 
enjoyed  instruction  in  military  surgery  and  sanitation  such  as  is  given  in  the 
Army  Medical  School  in  this  city,  established  by  Surgeon-General  Sternberg  five 
years  ago,  as  one  of  his  first  official  acts. 

Some  one  will  say,  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Experience  is  the 
best  teacher.  We  did  it  before,  and  we  can  do  again."  Yes;  but  who  can  deny 
that  had  the  medical  officers  of  our  wars  known  more  of  army  diseases,  their 
causes  and  prevention;  had  they  appreciated  the  importance  of  military  sanita-  ' 
tion  and  the  routine  of  their  official  duties,  the  results,  creditable  as  they  are, 
would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory? 

It  is  true  the  volunteer  medical  officer  is  perfectly  familiar  with  surgery  and 
medicine.  Their  practice  from  civil  life  does  not  differ  save  in  the  circumstances 
which  surround  them;  but  it  is  not  so  with  his  official  and  sanitary  duties,  and, 
as  well  expressed  by  a  competent  critic,  "  the  difficulties  ericountered  by  the  Army 
Medical  Department  were  due  to  the  impossibility  of  having  in  so  short  a  time  an 
experienced  and  well-disciplined  medical  force  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to 
control  the  sanitary  situation  in  an  aggregation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men 
hurriedly  thrown  together  in  military  camps." 

Our  Army  certainly  needs  reorganization.  Instead,  however,  of  attacking  a 
faulty  system,  for  which  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  Congress  are  largely 
to  blame,  the  present  chief  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  has  been  made  a 
target  for  most  unjust  criticism.  He  appears  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  care 
of  every  individual  sick,  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  camps,  for  the  misdeeds  of 
his  subordinates;  for  the  failure  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to  land  med- 
ical supplies,  etc.;  but  this  earnest,  hard-working  officer  needs  no  vindication  at 
my  hancb.  History  will  do  this  when  the  facts  are  known,  and  the  facts  already 
developed  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  his  administration. 

His  circular  of  April  25,  four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he 
urged  on  medical  and  commanding  officers  the  importance  of  sanitary  precautions 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  in  camps,  has  alone  saved  thousands  of  lives,  as 
judged  by  the  exx)erience  of  former  wars. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  an  experienced  sani- 
tary corps  of  medical  officers  in  the  event  of  future  wars?  And  the  answer  must 
be,'  we  should  either  have  a  large  standing  army,  fully  trained  and  equipped  for 
any  and  every  emergency,  or  provide  this  special  trainmg  in  some  other  way. 

One  of  our  Presidents  has  said  that,  "  under  our  system  of  government  we  will 
never  have  a  large  standing  army,  and  our  strength  and  safety  are  in  a  general 
dissemination  of  military  knowledge  among  the  people."  This  advice  has  been 
acted  upon  by  numerous  educational  institutions  teaching  the  coming  men  of 
America  the  elements  of  the  art  of  war;  but  so  far  scarcely  any  of  our  medical 
colleges  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  teach  their  students  the  duties  of  medical 
officers.    It  is  true  the  National  Guard  affords  an  opportunity  for  this  training. 
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loct  even  if  sU  tbe  medical  officers  ot  tke  State  troops  were  on  the  high  pltrne  of 
efficiency  that  a  f«whaye  attuned,  tbey  ooald  not  fill  the  demand  of  those  needed 
in  a  'war  of  aay  |iroportioa,  reqahring  at  least  one  medical  oflScer  for  every  SOO 
fifchtinff  men;  and  we  shoold,  tnerefore,  look  to  onr  medical  schools  for  a  system- 
atic  diffcedoa  of  military  sanitation. 

Onr  medical  eoHegeehave  very  generally  introduced  instmction  in  pereonal  and 
imblio  hygiene,  anid  tJtere  ehonld  be  no  diffienlty  in  convincing  them  that  it  is  a 
patriotic  dnty  to  establish  a  coarae  on  military  enrgery  and  sauitatioB. 

As  a  matter  of  fac^  one  of  the  medical  sohools  in  this  city  established  such  a 
course  in  1S94,  and  it  is  beliered  that  interest  in  the  general  comae  on  hygiene  has 
been  promoted  thereby. 

It  is  no  more  diffionlt  to  interest  the  a^orage  stadent  in  this  than  in  any  of  the 
snbjecU  taught,  provided  tbe  oooisa  is  made  obligatory  and  he  is  required  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination.  This  is  saffioient  to  insure  prompt  attendance  and 
attention;  bat  ttptrt  from  'Utie  we  can  appeal  to  the  iMttriotism  and  ambition  of 
tiie  Btndent. 

It  CRn  not  be  expected  that  every  yonng  physician  will  or  can  choose  the  Army  or 
other  pnMic  service  for  his  professional  career;  but  there  vrill  be  ample  opportn- 
nities  for  the  application  ot  tiba  knowledge  thus  acquired  as  sanitary  officers  in 
«onnec<^on  with  health  boards,  as  physieSans  and  snTseons  in  charge  of  hoepitals, 
refonn  schools,  jails,  prisons,  and  aeylnms,  as  ship  and  police  Burgeons,  jtension 
examiners,  surgeons  in  the  employ  of  railroad  and  mining  companies,  or  of  snr- 
veyingexpaditions,  as  medical  examiners  of  insaranoe  companies,  and  in  the  home 
of  almost  every  pattent. 

When  a  stadent  is  tohl,  for  example,  that  tiie  general  m'.es  to  be  observed  in  the 
examination  of  recruits  will  enable  him  to  select  able-bodied  men  for  the  x>olice 
force  and  life  insurance  policies,  and  that  the  question  of  food,  its  preparation 
and  tbe  care  of  cooking  ntensils  are  of  practical  imi>ortsnce  in  the  management  of 
his  jntients,  his  intet«st  in  tlieae  snbjects  will  be  stimulated.  Indeea,  he  will 
soon  leiim  that  the  aphorisms  of  the  army  cook's  creed  are  not  less  applicable  to 
the  civilian.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  the  truth  of  which  the  soldier 
learned  from  bitter  experience: 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godtiness  both  in  persons  and  kettles.  It  is  less  dan- 
gerous to  work  your  elbows  than  your  comrade's  bowels.  Remember,  that  beans 
badly  boiled  kili  more  than  bullets,  and  too  much  grease  is  more  fatai  than 
powder." 

Th«  average  stadent  of  to-day  will  not  forget  the  import  of  these  aphorisms, 
and  takes  pride  in  being  able  to  explain  that  dirty  and  greasy  pots  fnmish  food 
tor  certain  saprophytic  germs  and  consequent  toxic  products,  which  in  turn  pro- 
dnce  cholera  morbus  and  other  gastro-enteric  disorders;  that  an  excess  of  grease 
and  improperly  cooked  beans  render  the  digestive  tract  vulnerable  to  the  germs 
of  tyxAoid  fever  and  dysentery,  and  are,  to  a  great  extent,  responsible  for  the 
many  cases  of  simple  and  chronic  diarrhea.  He  will  also  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  a  prompt  and  correct  diagnosis  and  proper  disinfection,  in  order  to  limit  the 
spre.-id  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases,  and  will  scarcely  forget  that 
good  wholesome  food  and  personal  hygiene  secure  pure  blood,  which  offers  the 
Best  possible  defense  against  microbial  invaders. 

The  lectnres  on  military  hygiene  and  surgery  may  very  proiierly  be  devoted  to 
tlie  following  subjects: 

1.  Tlie  national  necessity  of  instrnction  in  military  surgery  and  sanitation. 

2.  The  duties  of  medical  oflScers,  professional  and' administrative. 
8.  The  duties  of  medical  officers  as  sanitary  officers. 

4.  The  importance  of  examination  of  recruits  and  discharges  on  surgeons'  certi- 
ficates. 

5.  The  training  of  the  hospital  coriw. 

0.  The  hygiene  of  troops  in  permanent  posts. 

7.  The  hygiene  of  troops  upon  the  march  and  in  camps. 

8.  Ihreparation  and  supplies  for  field  service  and  active  hostilities. 

9.  Modern  firearms,  explosives,  and  projectiles. 

10.  The  effects  of  modem  firearms  in  battle  and  probable  amonnt  of  surgical 
work  in  a  given  number  of  wounded. 

11.  General  consideration  of  gunshot,  sabre,  and  bayonet  wounds. 
13.  Dressing  stations,  field,  l^se,  and  general  hospital, 

13.  Army  diseases,  tlieir  causes  and  prevention. 

In  order  to  supplement  theoretical  instrnction  by  practical  experience,  legisla- 
tion should  be  invoked  to  enable  respectable  medical  colleges  to  recommend  to  the 
Snrgpon-Gleneral  a  certain  number  of  qualified  students  for  admission  to  the  Army 
Medical  School.  Upon  completion  of  their  course,  those  passing  the  most  credita- 
ble examination  might  be  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  regular  corps,  while  the 
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remainder  ahoald  be  appointed  additional  assistant  ^nrgeons  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  at  tiie  expiration  of  which  they  shonld  retnm  to  civil  life,  obligated  to 
render  service  wnenever  the  exigencies  of  war  require  it. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan,  apart  from  supplying  the  public  service  with  snpe- 
rior  talent,  would  be  the  creation  of  a  strong  reserve,  whose  special  training  would 
be  invaluable,  not  only  to  State  troops,  but  to  the  nation,  m  peace  as  well  as  in 
war. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  relax  our  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  benefi- 
cent profession.  Progreea  has  crowned  our  past.  We  will  not  retrograde.  Let 
us,  band  in  band,  with  heart  and  mind,  join  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  American 
inedicine  until  she  has  reached  the  proudest  pinnacle  in  the  world  of  learning, 
until  she  has  become  the  foantainhead  of  all  that  is  pare  in  scientific  medicine. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  MEDICINE. 
[By  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. '] 

DnrinK  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  improvement  in  medical  education  in 
this  country  has  consisted  chiefly  in  increasing  the  requirements  for  admission, 
in  lengthening  the  conrse,  and  in  extension  of  the  laboratory  method  of  instruc" 
tion.  Important  as  these  improvements  have  been,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether 
they  have  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  imposed  upon  teachers  by  the  remark- 
able advance  in  every  department  of  medicine  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Daring  this  period  we  have  seen  the  germ  theory  of  disease  established  upon  a 
firm  basis  and  extended  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  a  large  number  of  morbid  proc- 
esses with  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  no  connection.  Antiseptic 
methods  have  revolutionized  the  surg^n's  art.  The  study  of  the  internal  secre- 
tion of  glands  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  glandular  therapeutics. 
The  use  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  has  robbed  one  at  least  of  tbe  most  dreaded 
diseases  of  more  than  half  of  its  terror,  while  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision 
has  increased  the  accuracy  of  our  diagnosis  in  nearly  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.    •    »    • 

To  extend  the  course  of  instruction  In  the  medical  schools  of  this  country  beyond 
the  present  four-year  limit  does  not,  under  the  prevailing  conditions  of  education 
in  America,  seem  desirable,  and  the  curriculum  of  most  of  our  schools  is  already 
so  crowded  that  no  considerable  amount  of  instruction  can  possibly  be  added.  In 
what  way,  then,  can  we  give  to  our  medical  students  an  adequate  amount  of 
information  on  all  subjects  embraced  in  the  constantly  widening  domain  of 
medical  science  and  art?  In  other  words,  how  shall  instruction  keep  pace  with 
knowledge? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  medical  school 
of  the  first  rank  should  be  an  institution  in  which  the  most  advanced  instruction 
in  all  departments  of  medicine  can  be  obtained,  and  on  this  assumption  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  that  every  student  mugt  follow  in 
all  its  details,  for  in  the  time  which  may  properly  be  devoted  to  a  conrse  of  pro- 
fessional study  it  is  quite  impossible  for  even  the  most  intelligent  students  to 
assimilate  all  the  varied  information  which  such  a  school  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  impart. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  evident  that  in  arranging  a  course  of  medical  study  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  those  subjects  which  it  is  essential  that  every 
student  should  know  and  those  subjects  which  it  is  desirable  that  certain  students 
should  know,  that  is,  between  those  thing^s  of  which  no  man  who  calls  himself  a 
physician  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  and  those  which  are  important  for  certain 
physicians  bat  not  for  all;  in  other  words,  provision  must  be  made  both  for 
required  and  for  elective  studies. 

The  introduction  of  the  elective  system  into  a  professional  school  is  not  an  alto- 
gether novel  proposition.  For  several  years  a  large  part  of  tbe  instruction  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  has  been  given  in  elective  courses  in 
various  specialties,  such  as  ophthalmology,  otology,  etc.  The  extension  of  the 
elective  system  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  would  be  attended  by  no  diffi- 
culty as  far  as  details  of  administration  are  concerned,  and  has,  indeed,  been 
advocated  by  President  Eliot  in  a  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association  in  1895.    *    •    * 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  existing  methods  of  medical  instruction  is 
aware  that  in  nearly  every  department  many  things  are  taught  which  are  subse- 
quently fonnd  to  be  of  use  to  only  a  fraction  of  those  receiving  tbe  instruction. 

>  Extract  from  addrese  before  the  Society  of  American  Naturalists,  December  29, 169S.  See 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December  28, 1898. 
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Thns,  the  snrKical  anatomy  of  hernia  ia  taught  to  men  who  will  sabeequently 
devote  themselves  to  dermatology;  fature  obstetricians  are  required  to  master  the 
details  of  physiological  optics,  and  the  microscopical  anatomy  of  tnmors  forms  a 
part  of  the  instruction  of  men  destined  to  a  career  as  alienists.  Now,  no  one  can 
qnestion  the  propriety  of  including  instruction  on  all  these  subjects  in  the  cnrric- 
nlum  of  a  medical  school,  bat  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  every  student 
should  be  forced  to  take  instruction  in  them  all.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  ■ 
no  choice  of  studies  can  be  made  without  determining  to  some  extent  the  direction 
in  which  the  work  of  a  future  practitioner  is  to  be  specialized,  and  that  such 
specialization  can  not  be  properly  and  safely  permitted  until  the  student  has  com- 
pleted bis  medical  studies.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  dangers  of  too  early  specialization,  the  dangers  of  crowding  the  medical 
course  with  instruction  of  which  many  students  do  not  feel  the  ne^,  and  of  thus 
encouraging  perfunctory  and  superficial  work,  are  certainly  no  less  serious. 
Moreover,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  perfectly  possible  to  establish  such  a  relation 
between  the  required  and  the  elective  courses  that  the  requirements  iu  each 
department  will  be  in  no  way  lowered,  while  a  certain  freedom  of  choice  is  per- 
mitted with  regard  to  the  direction  iu  which  the  work  is  pursued. 

It  would  doubtless  be  found  desirable  in  practice  not  to  confine  the  possibility 
of  taking  elective  courses  to  the  year  in  which  the  required  instruction  is  given; 
for  a  student  may  frequently  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course  become  interested  in 
a  subject  like  mental  diseases,  for  instance,  and  will  then  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  special  instruction  on  the  physiology  of  cerebral  localization.  The 
elective  courses  should,  therefore,  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  taken  iu  any 
part  of  the  medical  curriculum.    *    •    • 

Under  the  existing  conditions  of  medical  education  the  introduction  of  the  elect- 
ive system  in  some  form  or  other  seems  to  be  an  essential  condition  to  any  further 
important  advance.  If  it  be  said  that  under  this  system  the  medical  degree  will 
cease  to  have  the  definite  meaning  now  attached  to  it,  and  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  tell  from  his  diploma  in  ^\'hat  way  a  physician  has  been  edncated,  it  may  be 
replied  that,  though  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  S.  D.  are  affected 
with  exactly  this  same  uncertainty  cf  signification,  their  value  seems  in  no  way 
diminished  thereby.  As  long  as  the  M.  D.  degree  stands  for  a  definite  amount  of 
serious  work  on  medical  subjects,  directed  on  lines  above  indicated,  we  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  those  who  hold  it  will  be  safe  custodians  of  the  health  of  the 
community  in  which  they  practice. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  elective  system  in  medical  education  will  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  class  of  physicians  who,  owing  to  the  early  specialization  of  their 
work,  will  be  inclined  to  overrate  the  importance  of  their  specialty  and  to  see  in 
every  disease  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  special  skill,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  this  result  is  apt  to  bo  due  not  so  much  to  early  as  to  imperfect  instruc- 
tion in  the  work  of  a  specialist,  and  that,  since  the  elective  system  tends  to  encour- 
age thoroughness  in  special  instruction,  the  evil  may  be  expected  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  increase. 

COST  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.' 

The  educational  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  August  27,  contains  the 
following  data,  which  may  prove  interesting  for  a  comparison  with  the  require- 
ments in  this  country: 

The  fee  paid  to  medical  schools  for  the  full  curriculum— the  composition  fee — 
varies  a  good  deal  and  ranges  from  a  little  under  £100  to  a  little  over  £160.  The 
diflEerence,  however,  when  spread  over  five  years,  is  not  very  considerable,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  very  much  weight  should  be  attached  to  tuis  point  in  choosing  a 
school.  From  £30  to  £50  must  be  added  for  various  necessary  additional  expenses — 
for  extra  classes,  materials  used  in  practical  work,  instruments,  books,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  clubs — so  that  it  may  te  roughly  estimated  that  the  sum  paid  by  the 
medical  student  for  his  education  should  not  exceed  about  £200  and  may  be  made, 
perhaps,  about  £50  less.  The  fees  to  be  paid  for  degrees  or  diplomas  vary  very 
much,  but  they  may  be  set  down,  perhaps,  at  about  £50. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  cost  of  living  varies  very  much  in  different  places. 
It  is,  for  instance,  decidedly  lower  in  Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh  than  it  is  in  London; 
but  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  a  fair  average  will  be  about  £100  a  year,  pro- 
vided that  the  student  lives  free  of  expense  during  the  Easter  and  summer  vaca- 
tions. To  this  must  be  added  a  suitable  allowance  for  clothing  and  traveling 
expenses. 

>  New  Vork  Medical  Journal,  September  17, 1898. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  minimnm,  allowing  £500  ($2,500)  for 
five  years'  maintenance  during  the  curriculum,  and,  say  £20  (§100)  a  year  for  five 
years  for  incidentals— total  $500,  will  enable  him  to  get  his  diplomas  for  from 
$3,900  to  $4,250.    But,  as  the  editor  says: 

On  the  whole,  it  should  not  be  expected  that  a  student  should  be  able  to  pass 
through  the  prescribed  curriculum  and  obtain  the  necessary  degrees  or  diplomas 
for  an  expenditure  of  less  than. £1,000  ($5,000),  and  it  must  be  recognized  that 
this  amount  is  very  likely  to  be  exceeded.  In  former  times  it  was  sometimes  pos- 
sible for  the  student  to  earn  something  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  cnrricu- 
1am,  but  this  has  now  become  extremely  diflScnlt,  and  the  attempt  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged.  The  five  years  now  prescribed  is  all  too  short  a  period  within 
which  to  crowd  the  immense  number  of  subjects  with  svhich  the  student  is  expected 
to  become  familiar. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.' 

The  committee  on  weights  and  measures  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore,  1898,  reported  as  follows: 

Yonr  committee,  however,  are  pleased  to  report  substantial  progress  in  the  adop- 
tion and  use  of  the  metric  system  by  the  world  at  large.  The  most  important 
advance  in  its  recognition  is  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
in  the  recently  issued  British  Pharmacopoeia;  and  althongh  the  old  imperial  sys- 
tem has  also  been  given  in  this  work,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  taken  is  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  future  editions  of 
this  authority.  In  addition  to  this  a  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
legalizing  the  system  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  probably  before  this  date  has  received 
royal  assent.  Russia  has  also  made  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  a  certainty 
after  a  stipulated  date. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  own  physicians  do  not  more  generally  use  the 
metric  system  in  their  everyday  prescription  writing.  Our  American  physicians 
do  not  take  np  its  use  as  rapidly  as  we  would  expect  nom  members  of  a  profession 
so  progressive  in  science  and  in  investigation. 

This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  medical  students  are  still  taught 
mainly  in  the  old  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  difficnlty  they  experi- 
ence in  adapting  new  terms  and  calculations  to  the  dosage  which  they  have  been 
taught  prevents  their  serious  consideration  of  the  subject. 

We  can  hope  for  no  rapid  progress  in  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  medicine 
until  our  medical  schools  and  colleges  teach  this  system  alone  and  medical  authors 
at  least  give  it  the  preference  rather  than  stating  the  equivalent  in  metric  terms. 
In  view  of  this  fact  your  chairman  would  suggest  that  a  resolution  be  passed  by 
this  association  to  be  presented  to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  requesting  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation to  use  its  influence  in  bringing  about  the  exclusive  use  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  by  all  colleges  and  schools  of  medicine  recognized  by 
them  in  the  United  States. 

This  would  require  only  such  yien  as  are  engaged  in  scientific  instruction  in 
teaching  medicine  to  change  their  old  established  methods  of  dosage  and  calcula- 
tions, and  all  students  coming  under  their  instruction  would  from  their  entrance 
in  college  know  no  other  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  a  resolution  covering  the  proposition  is  here- 
withpresented: 

*'  Whereas  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  exclusively  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  official  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  nearly 
all  other  nations;  and 

"  Whereas  it  has  become  the  universal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  scien- 
tific calculations;  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
request  the  American  Medical  Association  to  use  its  infloence  with  all  colleges  and 
schools  of  medicine  recognized  by  them  in  the  United  States,  to  use  exclusively  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  instruction  of  students,  beginning 
with  the  classes  entering  said  colleges  and  schools  in  the  college  year  of  1900." 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  spoke  as  follows: 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  work  of 
introducing  the  metric  system  among  pharmacists  and  physicians.    I  find  that  the 

>  Proceedings  ot  American  Pharmaceuttcal  Association,  1898,  pages  89,  450. 
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doctors  claim  that  a  pharmacist  can  not  fill  their  prescriptions  if  written  in  the 
metric  system,  while  the  druggists  say  that  the  physicians  are  unable  to  write  pre- 
scriptions in  the  metric  system. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  canrass  the  subject  of  teaching  the  metric  system  in 
colleges  of  pharmacy ,  for  I  believe  that  every  American  institntion  teaching  phar- 
macy insists  upon  the  students  becoming  familiar  with  the  metric  system. 

In  order  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  the  metric  systmu  is  taught  m  the  colleges 
of  medicine,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  inquiries  to  each  one  of  the  154  medical 
institutions  in  the  United  States  recognized  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Health: 

1.  Is  the  metric  system  taught  in  your  college? 

3.  If  so,  are  the  students  obuged  to  become  fanuliar  with  it  before  gfradnation? 

3.  About  how  many,  if  any,  of  your  teachers  use  the  metric  system  in  their  reg- 
nlar  practice? 

4.  Has  your  college  ever  taken  any  united  action  favoring  the  general  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  prescription  writing? 

5.  Name  of  the  coU^e. 

Unfortunately  these  queries  were  sent  out  during  the  college  vacation,  and  this 
fact  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  answers  received.  Up  to  date 
67  colleges  have  answered.    A  summary  of  the  resx)onsea  is  as  follows: 

Fifty-one  out  of  the  67  colleges  answering  are  teaching  the  metric  system. 

Forty-three  of  the  67  colleges  answering  state  that  students  are  obliged  to  become 
familiar  with  the  metric  system  before  graduation. 

Four  of  the  67  colleges  answering  state  that  all  of  their  teachers  who  are  prac- 
ticing physicians  use  the  metric  system. 

No  united  action  has  been  taken  by  the  teachers  of  any  medical  college  among 
the  67  answering  to  favor  the  general  use  of  the  metric  system  in  prescription 
writing  further  than  is  done  by  teaching  it  to  the  students. 

From  this  report  I  judge  that  the  metric  system  is  taught  in  nearly  all  of  the 
medical  colleges,  but  fear  tliat  the  members  of  the  faculty  fail  to  use  it  in  prescrip- 
tion writing,  or  impress  upon  the  graduates  that  it  is  a  practical  and  convenient 
as  well  as  scientiiic  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Some  colleges  seem  to  teach 
it  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  from  belief  in  its  utility.  I  suggest  that  the 
members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
medical  colleges  and  acquainted  with  the  teachers  take  pains  to  impress  upon  such 
physicians  the  importance  of  using  aa  well  as  teaching  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  Ryan  said:  In  regard  to  the  charge  made  by  physicians  that  pharmacists  are 
not  equipped  for  the  use  of  the  metric  system  I  want  to  say  this:  The  secretary  of  the 
Erie  County  Pharmaceutical  Association,  including  the  city  of  Buffalo,  sent  out 
150  postal  cards  to  members  asking  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  metric  sys- 
tem, and  how  many  of  the  last  100  prescriptions  filled  by  them  had  been  written  in 
the  metric  system,  and  this  was  the  result:  Seventy-one  cards  were  returned;  60 
of  the  71  had  full  sets  of  metric  weights  and  measures;  7  had  none;  2  had  partial 
sets,  and  2  did  not  reply  to  this  portion  of  the  question.  The  report  on  the  last  100 
prescriptions,  71  being  returned,  made  7,100  prescriptions,  and  of  these  769,  or  a 
trifle  over  10  j>m  cent,  were  in  the  metric  system.  One  druggist  replied  that  his 
last  100  prescriptions  had  all  been  written  in  the  metric  system.  An  mvestigation 
took  place,  and  he  was  found  to  be  a  Polish  druggist,  handling  all  his  prescriptions 
{rom  one  Polish  doctor,  who  wrote  all  his  prescriptions  in  that  system. 

UNI^^ESITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— THE  NEW  DENTAL  HALL,' 

Realizing  the  need  for  more  ample  facilities  for  properly  carrying  on  its  educa- 
tional work,  the  dental  faculty  had  for  several  years  urged  the  necessity  for  a 
more  commodious  building  devoted  exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  dental 
teaching,  where  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction  could  be  pursued.  The 
matter  having  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  trustees,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  plans  for  a  new  building.  A  subcom^ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  make  a  study  of  a  nimiber  of  the  representatlTe  dental 
schools  of  this  country,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  best  that  had  been  done  in  the 
construction  of  dental-college  buildings,  their  equipment,  and  the  pedagogical 
methods  pursued.  The  report  of  this  committee  embodied  the  results  of  their 
study  of  10  representative  dental  colleges,  and  the  valuable  snggestions  thus 
acquired  formed  the  basis  of  the  plans  drawn  for  the  new  Dental  Hall. 

•  Catalogue  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1897-98,  p.  299. 
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The  aTrang«ment  of  tbe  interior  is  encli  Ast  faeilitiea  «n  provided  for  the  thor- 
ough education  of  the  student  in  every  important  detail  of  his  professional  vrork. 
The  clinical  operating  room  occupies  one  entire  floor  of  the  main  building,  giving 
a  floor  space  180  by  50  feet,  farnisbed  with  100  latest  pattern  Wilkerson  operating 
chairs,  emch  provided  with  a  fountain  ciupidor,  with  running  water  attached, 
and  attachment  for  the  Fisk  saliva  ejector.  Both  chairs  and  cuspidors  vrere 
specially  designed  and  manufactured  for  this  department.  Each  chair  is  pro- 
vided with  a  bracket  arm  and  table  for  holding  instruments,  besides  a  separate 
table  for  tbe  instrument  case.  Electric  service  is  provided- for  each  chair.  A 
complete  locker  system  in  connection  with  the  operatrve  clinic  furnishes  means 
for  the  safe  storage  of  instraments  when  not  in  osa  In  fitting  up  the  operating 
room  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  ai^imtments  as  nearly  as  posuble  like  those 
of  a  flrst-claae  private  o£3ce,  so  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  conrse  the  student 
is  familiarized  with  the  conditions  he  will  meet  in  practice. 

One  large  general  labsratory  for  prosthetic  work  is  provided,  and  separate 
departments  for  crown  and  bridge  work,  orthodontia  technics,  prosthetic  technics, 
operative  technics,  metallurgical  work,  vulcanizing  and  modeling,  special  clinic 
rooms,  and  laboratories.  Ample  arrangements  are  provided  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  students  in  the  care  of  instmments,  tools,  etc.  There  are  also 
bat  and  coat  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.,  a  bicycle  room,  laundry,  store  rooms,  and  liv- 
ing apartments  of  the  janitor,  and  an  assembly  room  for  the  exclusive  use  and 
recreation  of  the  students  when  not  on  duty.  The  laboratories  are  fitted  with  the 
most  approved  appliances  for  work  and  instntcticn  in  the  several  departments  of 
dentistry.  Compressed  air  is  supplied  to  tbe  laboratory  tables  for  melting  and 
aoldering  operations,  as  well  as  for  metallurgical  work.  The  laboratory  lathes 
are  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  and  no  feature  which  could  add  to  the  facilities 
for  thorough  and  accurate  work  has  been  omitted. 

The  lecture  amphitheater  will  comfortably  seat  350.  It  joins  the  main  building 
by  a  corridor,  and  in  relation  with  it  are  arranged  the  dental  museum  and  library. 

VETERINARY  STDDY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.' 

The  last  legislature  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  $35,000  for  the  erection  aud 
equipment  oif  a  veterinary  laboratcay  and  stable  hosirital  in  connection  with  the 
State  AgricnltorXl  College.  Provision  was  also  made  t<a  au  anuual  appropriation 
of  81,1)00  as  a  maintenance  fund  for  the  veterinary  laboratory,  to  provide  means 
of  instruction,  and  to  carry  on  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 
This  allowance  is  to  be  made  from  January  1, 1899.  Two  new  buildings  are  to 
be  erected.  One  will  be  used  as  a  hospital,  and  the  other  will  contain  the  class 
rooms  for  students  in  veterinary  science,  the  private  office  of  the  professor  in  the 
department,  his  cabinet  of  specimens,  and  other  rooms  connected  with  the  work. 
The  cabinet  will  open  into  the  laboratory,  so  that  the  specimens  can  be  used  for 
either  class  room  or  laboratory  work.  The  Agricnltural  College,  although  giving 
a  thorough  preliminary  course  in  veterinary  medicine,  does  not  grant  any  degree. 
Those  who  wish  for  this  must  take  the  regular  courses  in  professional  veterinary 
schools. 


Note.— In  Chapter  XXV,  ©ntitlod  "  The  Learned  Professions  and  Social  Control,"  by  Mr.  Addis, 
which  appeared  in  tbe  Commissioner's  Report  for  lS0t)-97,  on  page  1202,  nnder  the  head  of  Pennsyl 
Tnnia  and  in  the  second  column,  tbe  words  "  Others  mast  stand  an  examination  "  should  be  "All 
[except  licentiates  of  Now  Jerseyl  mnst  stand  an  examination  before  board."  The  error  of  the 
text  i»  due  to  the  writer  of  the  chapter  and  not  to  Dr.  Latta,  secretary  of  the  Medical  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  answer  is  reproduced  correctly  on  page  1234  under  Pennsylvania.  In 
reply  to  the  note  explaining  the  cause  of  the  error  Dr.  Latta  has  further  favored  this  Bureau 
with  the  following  Information:  "  The  latter  clause  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  tbe  act  of  ISlfS 
provides  for  the  acceptance  of  certificates  from  other  States  in  lieu  of  examination,  but  the 
council  has  held  that  it  has  the  authority  to  detcrmiue  what  certificates  Khali  be  recognized,  and 
at  present  it  recognizes  the  certificate  from  New  Jersey  only." 

>  New  York  Medical  R«eord,  August  13, 1S9S.  ' 
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Table  3. — Sumrtuiry  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology  for  1897-08. 


S 

t 

1 

Students. 

Value  i)f 
grounds 

and 
buildings. 

Endow- 
ment 
funds. 

Benefac- 
tions 
received 
during 
the 
year. 

States. 

•a 

a 

a 

li 

Volumes 

in 
libraries. 

United  Stotes.. .?.... 

1.55 

958 

8.371 

1,673 

2,796 

$13,863,628 

{17,977,325 

«ei4,n6 

1,360,720 

North  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  .. 
South  Central  Division ... 
North  (,'entral  Division ... 
Western  Division 

49 
21 
17 
69 
9 

382 
132 

73 
330 

41 

3,119 
1,007 

848 
3,K1 

176 

728 
180 
118 
628 
19 

1,355 

186 

263 

943 

49 

8,126,432 
1,415,000 

601,400 
3,308.7116 

412,000 

11,125,441 
1,542,034 
1,281,600 
8,190,143 

838,207 

373,435 
29,800 
46,902 

147.039 
17,600 

786,400 
187,600 

44,443 
301,928 

40,350 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

2 
8 
3 

15 
5 

16 

6 

4 
4 
2 
3 
2 

4 
8 
3 
2 

12 
3 

13 
3 
4 
8 
5 
7 
3 
1 

2 
2 
S 

13 
75 
36 

123 
34 

101 

65 
26 
16 

7 
11 

7 

26 

35 

9 

3 

68 
19 
94 
11 
31 
41 
16 
34 
13 
3 

10 

8 

23 

80 
640 
195 
»88 
486 
824 

609 

138 

175 

32 

55 

98 

669 

232 

41 

16 

449 

107 

1,220 

124 

170 
820 

208 

558 

58 

7 

40 
41 
95 

18 
114 

59 
219 
127 
191 

88 
18 
34 
5 
18 
17 

80 

33 

5 

0 

104 
.     12 

20H 
13 
65 
64 
17 

127 
14 
4 

3 

"ie 

15 
243 
156 
351 
839 
261 

21 
64 

66 
8 

30 
T 

1.57 

103 

3 

0 

463 

21 

44 

36 

21 

187 

3 

3 

11 
3 
36 

125,000 
1,440,000 

435,877 
3,  TIM,  500 
1,010,000 
1,411.  (»5 

680,000 
363,000 
182,000 
140,000 
60,000 
1UO,OOU 

320,000 

260,  un 

10,400 

u.ooo 

388,500 

6,000 

1,199,725 

10,000 

835.000 

450,000 

63,571 

780.000 

"5,000 

0 

165,000 

7,000 

240,000 

270.000 
1.614,414 
1,170,657 
3,4Kt!,4(M 
2,188,000 
2,395,966 

17.000 
490,000 
368,034 

0 

66,841 

23,362 

246,132 

1,800 

46,800 

6,000 
0 

n,aoo 

24,100 
138,250 

Connecticut  ........... 

97,029 

New  York 

206.823 

New  Jersey............ 

148,848 

Pennsvlvania    .  ...... 

171,850 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Mftryland 

98,000 

District  of  Colnmbia  . . 
Virginia 

13.300 
89,300 

8,500 

South  Carolina 

Georgia ............. 

267,000 
400,000 

880,000 

392,000 

9,500 

0 

696,147 

0 

1,941,570 

68,500 

80,000 

310.000 

63,^0 

140,000 

0 

700 

100, noo 

734;  707 

""i',m 

12,600 

20,000 

12,887 
1,515 

31,232 
450 
65,35.') 
0 
12,292 
18,500 
6,442 
12,770 

22.000 
11,500 

Bontb  Central  Dlvi&ion: 

32,942 

7.600 

Alnbnma . . 

3,700 

200 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio          

49,400 

Indiana  ................ 

880 

Illinois 

101,798 

Michigan    

6,400 

84,500 

MlnncAota .  ........... 

41,150 

8,800 

Missouri    -  ............ 

66,70U 

2,200 

100 

Western  Division: 

1,600 
3,000 
13,000 

11,2C0 

Orppon......  .......... 

650 

California 

28,600 
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1 

t-4 

Students. 

Value  of 
grounds 
and  build- 
ings. 

Endow- 
ment 
fands. 

Benefac- 
tions re- 
ceived 
during 
the  year. 

states. 

fl 

n 

Si 

Volumes 

in  libra. 

ries. 

United  States 

83 

815 

11,615 

3,065 

a  1.825 

atl,431,000 

a$752,500 

162.700 

243  064 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Wvision . . . 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division ......... 

13 

n 
u 

32 

7 

226 
118 

66 
359 

76 

3,961 
1,631 

643 
4,899 

491 

976 

487 

208 

1,280 

114 

1,091 
166 

32 
463 

71 

616.000 
122,000 
170,000 
673,000 
50,000 

405,000 
115,000 
0 
97,500 
135,000 

700 

16,000 

0 

35,500 

600 

146,237 

18.750 

12,841 

61,051 

4,176 

North  Atlantic  DiTidon: 

2 

1 
7 
3 

2 
6 
2 
2 

2 
1 
3 

1 
6 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

6 
6 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 

2 
2 
3 

46 

36 
108 
36 

16 

66 

10 

6 

8 

1 

13 

3 
28 
2 
7 
5 
9 
U 

U 
34 
115 
47 

7 
21 
18 
36 
24 

8 

40 
16 
20 

986 

20U 

2,274 

491 

277 
841 
90 
288 
95 
23 
67 

48 

227 

9 

52 

82 
164 

61 

523 
440 
1,351 
893 
225 
437 
336 
381 
141 
172 

98 
65 

828 

204 

42 

672 

158 

70 
280 
28 
42 
6 
18 
48 

20 
76 

0 
27 
28 
48 

9 

118 

130 

310 

240 

28 

94 

116 

129 

46 

70 

30 
32 
62 

670 

74 

311 

136 

26 
87 
6 
27 
12 
10 
21 

7' 

4 
16 

876,000 

400,000 

700 

61.700 

12,000 
63,633 

New  York 

141,000 

5,000 

0 

Pennsylvania 

18,901 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Virginia     

10,000 
112,000 

0 
115,000 

0 

0 

16,000 

1,400 
8,900 
8,750 

West  Virginia 

3,000 

North  Carolina 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1,500 

0 

200 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentnckv  ............. 

50,000 
120,000 

0 

7,400 

MisslBslppi 

1,541 

Loaisiana......        ..  - 

8,000 

ArkanfUifl 

6 

85 

5 

127 

137 

74" 

44 

21 

Korth  Central  Division: 

880,000 
8,000 

0 
0 
0 

80,000 

0 

4,000 

1,600 

0 

14,500 

Indiana ................ 

8,200 

Ulinolfl 

6,160 

Michigan 

80,000 
40,000 

20,000 

4,000 

'  MinnMotft 

6,000 

11,200 

Miasonri 

70,000 
0 

77,600 
0 

0 
0 

11,991 

Nebraska..... 

0 

KnnRAif        

Western  Division: 
Colorado...  ...... 

11 

0 

600 

4,000 

Oregon 

California 

60 

60,000 

135,000 

176 

a  So  far  as  reported. 
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Table  5. — Snmmarg  of&tati9tie»  ^  gduxAt  of  ■medxeine,  denHafry,  pJ^ormocj/,  ani 

for  nurses  and  veterinarians,  for  1S97-9S, 


Btateei 


A.— Br  CLAssaa. 

Begvlar  laedical 

HomeopatUc 

Eclectic 

PhyekMoedioal 

Total  Biedicot 

Oantal 

Pbarmnoeutical 

Ntirse  training 

Veterlnarf 

B.— BT  RATES  AND 
CLASSES. 

Begalar  mediooL 

Maine 

Now  Hninpehire 

Vermont .. 

Mas!«cha!ietts  ........ 

Connectlcnt 

New  York 

PenDsylrania . . 

Maryland 

District  ot  OolmnUa. . . 

Virginin 

Nortli  Carcdiiia 

South  C'arcdina 

Ctoorgia _.— 

Kentucky 

Tonaos9<?e 

Alnbama . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Nebraslca 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Calitornia 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Bouth  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division... 

United  States. 

Homeopathic, 

Massacbnsetts 

New  Yorlc 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Kentnclty 


«» 
147 

48 


151 


GO 
45 

3T7 
U 


4,247 


Zi,tM  1,397 


Ml 
401 


in 


31 
U 

as 

IS6 

24 

373 

m 

m 
m 

«5 
23 

11 

48 

101 
IW 
49 

44 

18 


KB 
:t57 
131 
01 
85 
97 
318 
63 
63 

92 
30 
84 


814 
465 
4(H 
1,K» 
213 


122  3,423 


Stodects. 


I9,«57 

l,4gt 

498 

81 


l,Ott 
201 

a 

M 


j£i.0Q2 

1,786 

528 

107 


23,433 


6,  (12 

3,538 

801 

136 


167 
120 
238 
S3S 
12S 
2,442 
1,983 

1,225 
4-17 
M6 
105 
87 
419 

1,036 
1,473 
212 
838 
350 
108 

1,074 
300 

1,757 
701 
179 
289 
029 

1,793 
157 
129 

156 
58 
424 


162 
174 

8,004 


5,905 
2,898 
3,608 

7,008 
638 


0 

0 
6« 

e 

140 

150 

50 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
13 
3 
0 
9 
1 

«2 
23 
189 
77 
0 
27 
40 
19 
15 
27 

17 
14 
74 


r 


5,023 
887 
151 
31 


5,507 


«,774 
3,712 
8,806 


1(7 
120 

238 

8W 

122 

2,582 

2,142 

1,275 
457 
5«5 
1(5 
87 
419 

1,006 
1,480 
215 
388 
365 
104 

1,136 
323 

1,946 
778 
179 
316 
069 

1,812 
172 
156 

173 

72 
408 


o 


t.0»4 


1,848 

1,120 

3,027 

100 


31 
40 

60 
16S 

31 
623 

382 

330 

77 

lis 

14 

14 
80 

410 
355 
35 
94 
58 
10 

378 
127 
333 
147 
51 
23 
211 
655 
39 
40 

38 
10 
»1 


1,918 

107 

16 

U 


10,281,800 

1,827.181 

137,600 

17,000 


2S1 

22 

300 

3i2 

206 

28 

22 

4 


18 

3 
105 


18 
42 
45 
128 
20 
6 

21 

11 
37 


|l,577.2n 
l»,800 


11,264,263 


1,019,836 
666,588 


U.OQO 


30.000 


2,820,500 
1,235,000 

738,000 


166,000 
18.700 


90,000 

175,000 
182,400 
2,000 
200,000 
330,000 
16,000 

615,000 

70,000 

635,000 

i:b.000 
20c2,0aO 
100,000 
111,000 
,W(),000 
135.  («» 
10,000 

20,000 


674,000 


365 
70 
26 
479 
105 


19,957   1,045  21,002 


0,270 
2,908 
3,534 
7,487 
'43 


1,19 

67 

i;<3 

2« 

273 

0 

22 

10 

22 

14 

196 

168 
273 

32 

36 


i,aT« 

646 


142 


5,023  1,938 


1,080 

259 

52 

475 

72 


4,097,500 
1,012,600 

805,400 
2,583,000 

694,000 


9.283,500 


i.o(K,«a 


•a,<Mo 

M,<WI 


20.000 
106,000 
417,000 
349,272 

427,000 
■"6,'OW' 


18,000 

*0 


00,000 


10,000 
1,000 


84,000 


977,272 

43i,000 

13,000 

71,000 

84,000 


1,677,278 


200.000 
460,000 
523,763 

30,000 


35,000 

0 

223,800 


04,  US 

St.  810 

S,4n 

ZOO 


1U,438 


a  So  far  as  reported. 


«,001 
as,  160 


8,700 


t,aoo 


7,758 
14,626 

M,OOS 


240 
1,700 


6,200 

600 
1,000 

100 

1,777 

l;tOO 


7,000 
4,500 
0,826 
14,200 


1,000 
1,200 
1,100 


157 


1,500 
8,000 


28,381 
17,226 

6,877 
86,582 

6,100 


04,166 


3,600 
4,600 
16,000 

000 
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Table  5.— Summarjr  of  atati^ties  of  tehools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  etc. — Cont'd. 


1 

1 

Students. 

1 

4* 

a 
• 

OP 

a 
H 

~^ 

States  and  classes. 

1 

S. 

|| 

a 

ii 

n 

a  ■ 

fl 

I 

B.-BY  STATES  AND 

cuASSES-cont'd. 

Homeopathic— CouVi. 

Ohio 

78 
204 
» 
2S 
12 
80 

2» 
16 

190 
442 
61 
25 
68 
98 

S3 
11 

30 

96 

8 

2 

7 
26 

11 
5 

220 
587 
69 

a 

66 

124 

43 
16 

68 
96 
6 
0 
8 
86 

13 
2 

6 

24 

...... 

6 
12 

■"'i' 

1125,000 

391.000 

60,000 

""■t76,'d6o" 

2,000 

nUuois 

17,700 

Michigan 

7,000 

2,000 

Iowa................  ...... 

80,000 
22,000 

5,600 

400 

UiwToiirl                 

2U> 

Cidorado         _         ---  _. 

280 

California 

600 

North  Atlantic  DiTMon.. 

13 
2 

81 

130 
21 
30 

418 
45 

544 
23 

22 
864 
43 

83 
10 
14 
168 
16 

627 

83 

86 

1,082 

69 

142 
7 

11 
212 

15 

60 

1,173,783 
30,000 

268,800 

23,000 
600 

fioutli  Central  DiTision 

North  Central  Division... 
Western  Diviaion 

53 

4 

618,000 
6,500 

70,000 

29,310 
700 

United  states 

629 

1,485 

291 

1,786 

387 

107 

1,827,263 

338,800 

63,610 

EclecUc. 
New  York 

28 

16 

16 
44 

IT 
28 

67 

68 

169 
111 
48 
60 

15 

8 

7 
10 
10 

82 

61 

166 
121 
53 
60 

16 

14 

45 
43 
18 
15 

10 
26 

40,000 

10,000 

60,000 

25,000 

2,600 

2,258 

Ohio  

600 

lUinois 

0 

600 

200 

Nebraska  -            -  ...  . 

North  Atlantic  Division  . 

28 

16 

103 

67 

68 
368 

15 

8 

27 

82 
61 
395 

16 
14 

131 

10 
"■"26" 

40,000 
10,000 
87,500 

2,266 

North  Central  DlTlaioQ... 

1,200 

United  States 

6 

147 

493 

46 

538 

151 

36 

137.500 

3,468 

Ventittrv. 
Mflffsa^hns^ttA  . 

1 
3 
5 

3 
3 

1 
2 

1 
4 
1 

5 
2 

4 
2 

} 
2 

4 
1 

1 

1 
2 

34 

89 
101 

fiS 
37 
17 
23 

15 
47 
11 

72 
34 
109 
27 
17 
16 
37 
93 
23 

18 
17 
70 

130 
435 

1,387 

497 
124 
27 
263 

150 

311 

84 

498 
209 
1,094 
218 
87 
96 
165 
J«4 
63 

43 
S3 

304 

0 
11 
47 

2 
1 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 

15 
2 

20 
8 
0 
0 

15 

12 
5 

4 

2 
15 

130 

446 

1,484 

499 

IS! 

27 

263 

150 

314 

84 

613 

211 

1,114 

226 

87 
96 
170 
476 
68 

47 

85 

319 

37 
124 
358 

156 
22 
10 
74 

52 

77 
8 

126 
63 

360 
80 
17 
14 
61 

141 
9 

6 

9 

55 

60,000 

120 

New  York 

-   161,000 
240,000 

200,000 
40,000 
65.000 
15,000 

148 

100 

District  of  Columbia 

100 

240 

Oeorgia  ................... 

Kentucky ................ 

200 

Alnbama 

Ohio 

75.000 
30,000 
26,000 
155,336 

2,743 

Illinois 

Michigan 



600 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  .......      .  .... 

150 

• 

Missouri...... 

12,500 

2,100 

Nebraska        • 

Colorado    . 

200 

California .... 

200 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division 

9 

9 
« 

22 

4 

224 
13S 
73 
427 
105 

1,952 
911 
495 

2,874 
380 

58 

8 

3 

77 

21 

2,010 
014 
498 

2,951 
401 

619 
262 
137 
861 
69 

401,000 
330,000 

50,000 

368 
840 

South  Central  Division... 

200 

North  Central  Division 

298,836 

6,693 

Western  Division 

400 

United  States 

60 

061 

6,613 

182 

0,774   1.848 

1,019,836 

60,000 

6.901 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistic*  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  etc. — Continned. 


t 

1 

1 

s 

students. 

a 

•0 

a 
m 

~ 

States  and  classes. 

1 

a 

g 

§1 

i 

a 
11 

O 

8 
24 

234 
13 

129 

35 
15 
4 

1 

11 
12 

11 

7 
4 

10 
10 
7 

112 

106 

133 

25 

15 

12 

68 

56 

4 

17 

28 
26 

""400" 

78 

49 

648 

48 

n 

-1 

B.— BY  STATES  AND 

CLASSES— cont'd. 
Pharmacy. 
Uaino 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

~9' 

6 

8 
IB 

3 

3 

8 

4« 

4 

8 
(J7 
18 
63 

2 
9 
6 

7 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

4 
3 
1 
3 
1 

17 

22 
11 

■iS 
tl 
17 

« 
5 
10 

1 
5 
i 

R 
12 
8 
(i 
4 

47 

iii 

20 

a 

IB 
2,'-. 
17 
4 
11 

2i'» 

10 

104 
31 
(0 

11)1 

a-) 

15 
185 
602 

20 
GUI 

112 
51 
17 
7 
19 
32 

54 
36 
41 
20 
44 
6 

403 

1911 

371 

104 

60 

57 

243 

189 

24 

38 

23 
66 

1,329 

238 

201 

1,081 

88 

1 

16 

24 

0 

15 

1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
3 
0 
3 

8 
6 

13 
3 
5 
3 

49 
4 
0 
3 

10 
3 

GO 
4 
7 
iU 
13 

16 
201 
S2H 

26 
616 

113 
64 
17 
7 
19 
32 

54 
37 
41 
23 
44 
9 

411 
S(K 
384 
107 
61 
60 
292 
193 
24 
41 

33 
(» 

T385' 

242 

208 

1,775 

102 

Massachusetts 

|68,850 
204,067 

tl3,676 
2,381 

6,132 

New  York 

724 

280 

166,000 

37,000 
15,000 

10,300 

0 
0 

aoo 

District  of  Columbia 

600 
240 

2,000 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

21,000 

0 

200 

4,000 

Oklahoma 

Ohio      ...    . 

12.000 

860 

Illinois 

75.000 

2,aB0 

Michigan     

Missouri 

27.600 

200 

16,000 

1,000 

Washington 

California 

8.666 

6 

300 

Korth  Atlantic  Division.. 
Bonth  .\tlantic  Division.. 
South  Cenlral  Division... 

438,917 
64.000 
25.000 

130.  sat 

8,000 

16,096 
0 

18.418 

i.mt 

800 

4,200 

aoo 

Western  Division 

United  States 

401 

3,538 

174 

3,712 

i.iai 

6o«,417 

16,056 

22,168 

JVur»e  training. 
Maine 

0 

8 

102 

8 

4 

2S6 

22 

29 

0 
1 
0 
7 
0 
4 

0 

1 
0 
7 
0 
0 

28 

65 

«5 

1,065 

101 

va 

1,714 

267 
1.200 

IG 
182 
116 
81 
10 
26 
40 
66 
10 

61 
24 

22 
56 
18 

291 

65 

103 

1.167 

109 

156 
1,970 

289 
1,229 

16 
183 
110 
88 
10 
29 
60 
60 
10 

55 
24 

29 
6fl 

18 

319 

18 
38 

393 
44 
76 

674 
911 

445 

6 

27 

49 

29 

5 

0 

20 

7 

5 

24 
12 
12 
21 
6 

l(B 

New  Hampshire 

Ma&sachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Delaware 

Moi-yiKTi'1           

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  (Jaroliua 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky  

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Ohio 
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Table  5.— Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  c<c.— Continued. 


1 

1 

students. 

1 

li 

a 
« 

op 

•a 
a 
m 

J. 

States  and  classes. 

1 

1 

tig 

0 

ii 

r 

n 

1^ 

a  jt 
o 

B.— BT  STATES  AND 

CLASSES— cont'd. 

Nurse  training— Cont'd. 

Indiana............ ........ 

7 
33 
U 

4 
13 

8 

8 

4 

1 
8 
10 

...... 

49 
27 
68 

2 
81 
S2 

4 
13 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

121 
835 
827 

81 
268 
128 
132 

39 

58 

20 

8 

61 

256 

170 
862 
896 

83 
349 
180 
138 

62 

58 

20 

8 

61 

283 

80 
243 
187 
47 
104 
46 
42 
13 

34 

4 

4 

20 

91 

niinols 

Hlcbigan 



Missouri 

Utah 

Oreffon .................... 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division . . 

207 
31 
12 

108 
19 

429 

32 

8 

32S 

7 

4,659 
646 
174 

2,222 
403 

5,088  1.784 

678 

182 

2,647 

410 

148 

75 

867 

163 

Soath  Central  Division... 

Kortb  Central  Division. . . 

Western  Division 

........... 

United  States 

r 

801 

8,004 

8,806 

3,027 
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Table  tl.—Stati»tie»  of  aehooU  of 


1 

t 

8 
4 

5 

0 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

Ifi 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

20 

30 
31 

32 

83 

31 
35 
36 
37 


Looktion. 


St.  Bernard,  Ala. 
Talladega,  Ala  . . 

Tnscalooan,  Ala. . 
Berkeley,  Cal 


Oakland,  Cal 

San  Anselmo,  Cal 

San  Mateo,  Cal. . 

University,  Cat... 

Denver,  Colo 

University  Park, 

Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn . . 

Uiddletown,  Conn 

TSetf  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C. 

....do 


....do 

....do 

Atlanta,  Qa.. 

....do 

Chicago,  111.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Eureka,  III... 

Evanston,IU. 

....do 


Galesburg,  ni 

Napervine,Ill .... 
Bock  Island, 111... 

Springfield,  ni.... 
Merom,  Ind 


St.  Meinrad,  Ind . 

Upland,  Ind 

Charles  City,  Iowa 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dnbaqne.Iowa.. 


IT«m«  of  instltation. 


9 


St.  Bernard  College  (B.C.) 

Talladega  College,  Theological  Dept. 
(Cong.). 

Staiman  Instltnte  (Preeb.) 

Berkeley  Bible  Seminary  (Disciples) 

Pacific  Thoolosdcal  Seminary  (Cong.) 

San  FranciscoTlieolc^rlcal Seminary 
(Presb.). 

(?hnrch  Divinity  School  of  the  Pa- 
ciUc  (P.  K.). 

Maday  Ccdiege  of  Tbe<dogy,  Uni  ver- 
sity  of  Sonthem  California  (M.  E.). 

Denver  Tbeolagical  School,  or  Mat- 
thew's Hall  (P.  E.). 

lUff  School  of  Theology,  University 
of  Denver JM.K.). 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(Cong.). 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  B.) 

Yale  Divinity  School  (Cong.) 


Catholic  University  of  America,  The- 
ological Dopt.  (B.  C). 

Howard  University,  Theological 
School  (nonsec). 

King  Hall  Theolo(rical  School  (P.E.). 

Wayland  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Oammon  Theological  School  (M.E.). 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Cong. ) 

Evangelical    Lutheran   Theological 

Seminary. 
German  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 

Luth.). 
McCJormick    Theological    Seminary 

(Presb.). 
University  of   (Aicago,  Divinity 

School  (Bapt.). 
Western  Theological  SeminarylP.  E.) 

Enreka  College,  Bible  Department 
(Disciples). 

Garrett  Biblical  Instltnte,  North- 
westnrn  University  (M. E.). 

Norwegian-Danish  Iheolo^cal  Semi- 
nary. Northwestern  University 
(M.U). 

Byder  Divinity  School,  Lombard 
University  (Univ.). 

Union  Biblical  Institute  (Ev.  Asso.).. 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary 
(Ev.Luth.). 

Concordia  College  (Qer.  Ev.Luth.)... 

Union  Christian  College,  Theological 
Dept.  (Christian). 

St.  Meinrad's  Ecclesiastical  Semi- 
nary (B.C.). 

Taylor  University,  Theological 
SchooKM.E.). 

Charles  City  College,  Theological 
School  (M.E.). 

Drake  University,  Bible  College  (Dis- 
cip'cs). 

German  Presbyterian  Theological 
School  of  the  Northwest  (Presb.). 

a  Approximately. 


,872 

878 
896 

aee 

871 
18D3 
886 
872 
8D2 

an 

8M 

.822 
889 
871 

890 

«(!.-. 
S(i7 
S83 
853 

891 

885 

.830 

867 

.885 

.890 

.855 

.885 

881 

876 
860 

846 
859 

860 

894 

.891 

.681 
853 


President  or  dean. 


4 

Benedict  Menges 

George  W.  Andrews,  D.  D 

O.  B.  Wilson 

Samuel  M.  Jefferson, 

A.  Mj  LL.  D. 
John  Knox  McLean.  D.D 
Henry  C.  Minton,  D.  D., 

clerk. 
William  P.  Nichols,  D.  D.. 

George  Cochran,  D.  D-. 

John  F.Spaulding,D.D... 

Artfanr  H.  Briggs,  A.  H.. 

Chester  D.  Hartrantt, 

D.  D. 
John    Williams,    D.    D., 

LL.  D. 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.. 

John  L.  Ewell,  D.  D 

William  V.  Tunnell 

George  R.  Hovey 

George  Sale,  A.  M 

Wilbur  P.  Thirkield,  D.  D . 
Franklin  W.  Pisk,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
R.  F.  Weidnor,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D 

J.  D.  Severinghans,  D.  D. . 

Andrew  C.Zonos.D.D ... 

Eri  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D 

Wm.  J.  Gold,   a  T.  D., 

warden. 
J.  H.  Hardin 

(Charles  J.  Little 

Nels  E.  Simonsen,  D.  D .. 

C.  Eliwood  Nash,  A.  U., 
D.  D. 

Thomas  Bowman 

Olot  Olsson,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Belnhold  Pieper 

L.  J.  Aldrich 

A.  Schmltt,  abbot 

T.  C.  Reade,  D.  D 

J.  F.  Hlrsch,  A.  M 

Harvey  W.  Everest 

Adam  W.  Rlngland,  D.  D. 
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th«oU>gy,  for  the  year  1897-9S. 
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Table  S.—Statiatica  of  schools  of 


'Location. 


39  ;  Dnbnqne.  Iowa... 

40  I  Mount  Pleasant, 
I      Iowa. 

41  \  Atchison,  Eans  . . . 


I 


42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
48 
60 

61 

62 

53 
51 

55 

60 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 
66 

67 


I 


DanriUe,  Ky..... 
Lexington,  K7 . . . 

Lonisville,  Ky... 

....do 


BanRor  Me... 
LewistoD,  Me. 


Baltimore,  Md... 

do 

Dchester.Md.... 


Moont  St.  Marys. 

Md. 
Westminater,  Md. 

■Woodstocli.Md... 
Andover,  Mass . . . 


Boston,  Mass . 
do 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
do 


.do. 


Newton    Center, 

Mass. 
Tufts  College, 

Mass. 
Adrian,  Mich 


Hillsdale,  Mich... 

Holland,  Mich.... 

Collegeville,  Minn 
Faribault,  Minn.. 

MinneapoliH,  Minn 
Red  WinK.  Minn.. 
RobbiDsdalo.Miun 
St.  Paul,  Minn.... 

...do 

do 


Canton,  Mo 

Florisant.  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


.do. 
.do. 


Warrenton,  Mo. 
Blair,  Nebr 


Name  of  institution. 


9 


Wartbnrg  Seminary  (Ev.  Lnth. ) 

Oerman  College,  Theological  School 

(M.E.). 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 

Lnth.). 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary . . 
College   of    the  Bible,   Theologiotl 

coar.iR  (Christian). 
Lonlsdlle  Presbyterian  Theological 

Seminary.' 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi. 

nary. 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  ( 0>ng. ) 
Cobb  Divinity  School,  Department 

of  Bates  CoUegB  (Free  Bapt.). 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  (R.  C.I 

Redemptorist  College  of   Ilchester 

(R.  C). 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Theological  School 

(B.C.). 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary 

(Meth.  Prot.). 

Woodstock  College  (R.  C.) 

Andover      Theological      Seminary 

(Cong.). 
Boston  University,  School  of  Theol- 
ogy (M.E.). 
St.  John's  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Sem- 
inary (K.  C). 
Episcopal  Theological  School  (P.E.). 
Harvard  University,  Divinity  School 

(nonsec).  | 

New    (/'hurch    Theological    School 

(Swedenborgian).  I 

Newton     Theological      Institution 

(Bapt.) 
Tufts      College,     Divinity     School 

(Univ.). 
Adrian  College,  School  of  Theology 

(Meth.  Prot.). 
Billsdnle  College,  Theological  School 

(F.  W.  Bapt.V.' 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref. 

Ch.  in  Amer. ). 

St.  John's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Soabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.)  *.... 

Augsburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Lnth.) 

Red  Wing  Seminary  (Ev.  Lath.)  .... 

Luther  Seminary  (Ev.  Lnth.) 

Luther  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

St.  PaursCollege(M.  £.) 

St.  Paul  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Christian  University  (Chri,stian) 

St.  Stanislaus  Seminary  (B.  C.) 

Redemptorist  Seminary  of  the  St. 
Lonis  Province  (R.  C). 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 
(Ev.  Luth.). 

Kenriok  Theological  Seminary  f  R.  C. ) 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  North  America, 
Ed^n  College. 

Central  We.slcyan  (College  (M.  E.).... 

Trinity  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

•In  1896-07. 


President  or  dean. 


1854     S.  Pritschel,  D.D 

1878  E.  E.  Scbnette , 

1805    Frank  D.  Altman,  D.  D . . 

1853    J.  M.  Worrall,  D.  D.,  ch. . 
1865    J.  W.  McQarvey 

1893  Wm.  Hoge  Marquess,  D.  D. 

1859  Wm.  H.  Whitsitt,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

1816  None 

1840     James  A.  Howe,  D.  D 

1888  J.  R.Slattery 

1791     A.  Magnien,  D.  D 

1H67     Ferdinand  A.  Litz 

1S08     WUUsL.  O'Hare,  A.  M.... 

1882  Hugh  L.  Elderdice,  A.  M. 

1869     Burchard  VlUiger 

1808     George  Harris,  D.  D 

1839     Marcus  D.  Baell,  A.  M., 
D.D. 

1884  J.  Hogau.D.D 

1867  !  Oeorge  Hodges,  D.  D 

1817  ,  Charles  C.  E verett,  D.  D., 
I      LL.  D. 

James  Reed 

1825  I  AlvahHovey.D.D.,LL.D 
1808     Charles  H.  Leonard,  D.  D. 

1883  David  Jones,  D.  D 

1873     Oeorge  F.  Mosher,  LL.  D. 
18fiB     John  W.  Beardslee,  D.  D.. 

1867     Peter  Engel,  Ph.  D 

1860  Henry  B.  Whipple,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

1869     Georg  Sverdrup 

1879  M.G.Hanson 

1876     J.  B.  Frich 

1885  H.Ernst,  D.D 

1889  C.  W.  Hertzler 

1894  Patrick  R.  Heffron,  D.  D. , 
LL.  D. 

1857     Clinton  Lockhart 

1823     Frederick  P.  Hagemann.. 
1887     Ferreol  Uirardoy,  rector.. 

1839     Francis  Pieiror 

1893     Francis  v.  Nugent , 

1850     Louis  Uaeberle 

1864     George  B.  Addicks , 

1886  Peters.  Vig , 
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1925 


BeraUir 
session 

closes- 


Jane  23 


June  1 
Mar    5 


June  1 

May  18 
...do 

June  31 
Jane:i3 
July    1 

June  23 

May  10 

June  20 
June  10 

June  1 

Jane  21 

Jane  16 
Jane  29 

June  23 

Juno  9 

Jane  22 

Jano23 


Apr.  27 
June  25 


June  7 
May  27 
Jane  13 
...do... 
Juno  0 
June  17 

June  2 
June  28 
July  22 

Jane  28 

June  15 
....do... 


June  9 
June  1 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


Students. 


34 

15V 

65 

308 

38 
41 

32 

270 

38 

30 

10 

128 

a. 

162 

145 

36 
4U 

8 

71 

21 

25 

42 

24 

44 
31 

28 
25 
42 
30 
9 
lU 

47 

90 
28 

192 

87 
67 


g    ta. 

1    ■2 


lo 


34 
157 


65 
303 


32 
270 


30 

10 

128 
41 

170 

143 

35 
40 

8 

75 

28 

25 

75 

24 

44 
31 


25 

42 

90 

9 

Ul 

47 
90 
28 

182 

87 
67 


|m 


CO 


11   19 


16 


21 


13  14 


40 

33! 


•o 

s 

■9 

u 

o 

a 

-a 

> 


IS 


$35,000 


30,000 
40,000 


250,000 
125,000 


175,000 
b  ISO,  000 

60,000 

5,000 

6200,000 
300,000 

145,000 

400,000 

285,000 


60,000 
200,000 
60,000 


10,000 


40,000 
25,000 


35,000 
■350,'6o6' 


130,000 
30,000 

260,000 

2SO.00O 
100,000 


15,000 


I 


16 


$12,000 


700 

200,000 
80,000 

200,000 

400,000 

270,000 


13,000 
0 


4,000 


218,000 


120,000 
336,414 

90,000 
30,000 


48,500 


10,000 


0 

'3o6,'d66' 

15,000 

100,000 

0 


Si 


ir 


$3,606 


1,000 
aU,500 


0 
6,000 
1,000 


17,500 


0 
36,841 

2,000 
0 


12,600 


25,000 


0 
"6^666" 
1,600 

6 

0 


11,270 


I 

a 
a 

8 
S 

9 
I 


18 


4,600 


100 

7,000 
1,942 

8,000 

621,000 

20,300 
3,800 


30,000 
618,000 

20,000 

a&,000 

620,000 
61,000 

66,000 

15,000 

610,000 
27,500 

2,000 

22,250 

64,500 

6  40(1 


0,000 


612,000 
8,000 


250 
600 
400 


20,000 
500 


67,000 

25,000 

620,000 
4,200 


40 

41 

42 
43 

44 

46 

46 
47 

48 
48 
50 

61 

52 

58 

64 

65 

66 

57 
58 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 
66 

B7 
68 
09 
70 
71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 


200  I    80 


a  Tbe  institution  received  a  tieqnest  of  $6,000  from  Mrs.  Sallie  Logan,  of  Lexington,  Ey. 
6  Approximately. 
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Table  6. — Statisties  of  sdioola  of 


Bl 

82 

83 

81 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 
SU 

«1 

«3 

93 

M 

05 

06 

07 

08 

00 

100 
101 

103 
103 

104 

105 

106 

107 
108 
109 

110 

111 

113 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 


Location. 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Santee    Agency, 

Nebr. 
Bloomfield,  S.J. 

Hadl3on,N.J.... 


New  Bmnswick, 

N.J. 
Princeton,  N.  J. . 

Sonth  Orange,  N.J 

Alfred,  N.Y... 


Allegany^N.  Y... 
Auburn,  N.  Y 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 
Canton,  N.Y.. . 
HamUtQn,N.Y. 


Hartwick    Semi. 

nary,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


.do. 
.do. 


Niagara  Univer- 
sity, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y  . 


do 

Staafordrille, 

N.Y. 
Yonkers.N.Y  ... 
Charlotte,  N.C.. 


Raleigh,  N.C..... 

Berea,Ohio 

Carttiagena,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 

...do 

Columlxis,  Ohio . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Oambier,  Ohio 

Oberlin,Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Tiffln.Ohlo 

Wilberforoe.Ohlo 

Xenia,Ohio 

Engeae,  Oregon . . 


Name  of  insUtution. 


Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary . 

Santee  Normal  Training  School 
(Cong.). 

Oerman  Theological  School  of  New- 
ark (Preab.). 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  <H.  E.). 

Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dntch) 
Chnrch  in  America. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chtu'ch. 

Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (B.  C). 

Alfred  University,  Theological Dept. 
(7th  Day  Bapt). 

St.  Bonaventore's  Semioary  (R.  C.) . 

Auburn  Theological  (seminary 
(Preab.). 

Oerman  Martin  Luther  Seminary 
(Ev.  Lnth.). 

Canton  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Lawrence  University  (Univ.). 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  C!ol- 
gate  University  (Bapt.). 

Hartwick  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 


Qeneral  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  (He- 
brew). 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
(Preab.).* 

Niagara  University,  Theological 
Dept.  (B.  C). 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
(Bapt.). 

St.  Bernard's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Christian  Biblical  Institute  (Chris- 
tian). 

St.  Jo.seph '8  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Biddle  University,  School  of  Theol- 
ogy (Presb.). 

Shaw  University,  Theological  School 
(Bapt.). 

German  Wallace  College,  Theologi- 
cal Dept.  (M.  E.). 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Theological 
Seminary  (B.C.). 

Hebrew  Union  College  (Hebrew) 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Oerman  Lutheran  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.}. 

Union  Biblical  Seminary  (United 
Breth.). 

Kenyon  College,  Divinity  School 
(P.E.). 

Oborlin  College,  Theological  Dept. 
(Cong.). 

Wittenberg  College,  Theological 
School  (Ev.Luth.) 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary 
(Ref.  Ch.) 

Payne   Theological   Seminary    (Af. 

Xenia    Theological     Seminary    (U. 

Preab.). 
Eugene  Divinity  School  (Disciplea).. 

•  In  1896-97. 


1891 

1870 

I860 

1867 

1784 

1812 

1856 

1857 

I860 
1821 

1854 

1858 
1819 
1816 
1817 
1S86 
1838 


1851 
1893 


1806 
1868 


1865 

I860 

1875 
1829 
1850 

1871 


1835 
1845 
1850 
1892 
1704 
1895 


President  or  dean. 


4 

Jose^  J.  L&mtKi,  Ph.  D., 

D.D.,  chairman. 
Alfred  L.  Biggs 

Charles  E.  Knox,  D.  D .... 

Henry  A.   Bnttz,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Samuel  H.  Woodbridge, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
William  Henry  Green, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  J.  Synnott,  D.  D . 

Bootho  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.... 

Joseph  P.  Butler 

Henry  M.  Booth,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
John  A.  Graban 

Isaac  M.  Atwood,  D.  D... 

Sylvester  Bumham,  D.  D. 

John   G.  Traver,  A.  M.. 

principal. 
Eugene  A.  Hoffman,  D.  D., 

LL.U.D.C.L, 
Joseph  Blumenthal    - 

Charles  C. Hall, D.D 

J.  P.  Crlbbins,  director . . . . 

AngnstusH.  Strong,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

James  J.  Hartley 

John  B.Weston,  D.D 

Edward  R.Dyer 

D.J.Sanders,  D.D 

M.  W.  D.  Norman,  A.  M., 

iirof. 
William  Nast 

Boniface  Russ 

Isaac  M.  Wise 

David  S.  ScUaff.,  D.  D.,  sec 
F.  W. Stellhorn,  D.D 

George  A    Funkhousor, 

D.D. 
Eaeea  W.  Jones,  D.  D 

Owen  H.  Gates,  Ph.  D., 

registrar. 
Samuel    A.    Ort,   D.    D., 

LL.D. 
David  Van  Home,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
John  G.  Mitchell,  A.  M., 

D.D. 
James     Harper,    D.    D., 

LL  D. 
Eugene  C.  Sanderson,  D.D 
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1927 


Regular 
sesaloii 
closes- 


Apr.  2S 

Jane  18 

May  26 

May  20 

May  25 

May    7 

June  18 

JnDe23 

June  22 
Hay    3 

Jane  21 

Jtino28 

Juno  30 

Jane  22 

Hay  26 

JnnelS 


May  16 

Jane~13 
Hay  11 

Jnne  Z'l 
Jane  5 


Jane  15 

Jane  17 
May  5 
Jnne  23 


May  12 
....do... 
Apr.  20 
Jane  20 
Apr.  23 
Jane  8 


In- 

stract- 

ors. 


May    1      4      1  » 

2  21 
S  47 
1  88 
0  26 

3  86 
0  45 
S  12 

a  Legacy  of  late  John 


Stadents. 


SO 

10 

9 

168 

41 

238 

SO 

4 

60 

11 

10 

48 

7 

186 

28 
183 

70 


66 
21 

106 
18 

16 

28 

18 

71 
85 
42 


to 


80 
14 

0 

168 

41 

238 

80 

4 

CO 
1(H 


48 

7 

155 

26 
134 

70 
153 

66 


ine 

16 


16 


21 
48 
38 
26 
37 
SO 
14 
W.  Howe, 


So 


11 


40 


10 


19 


28 


14 


32 


30 


126,000 
10      8     34  88,000 

8     88  86,000 

3     32  75,000 

3     32  80,000 

3     28  1,600 

3     86  10,000 

3     31  6,000 

3     33  7,000 

of  Bochester,  (0,643. 


s 

I 


I 


IS 


180,  OUO 
25,000 
486,000 


500,000 


26,000 
300,000 

12,500 

60,000 


10,000 

1,863,000 

27,000 

600,000 


800,000 
27,000 

1,100,000 
140,000 


40,000 
80,000 


16 


0 

$50,000 

400,000 

800,000 

1,380,000 


26,000 

0 
826,417 


154,000 


15,000 
1,280b  967 


1,860,000 


64,000 


0 
60,000 


«r,ooo 

110,000 
144,147 
60,000 
26,000 


130,000 
3,600 


-i 


I 


i» 


0 
(1,800 


0 
a  24, 143 


780 


0 

187,741 

10,000 

20,000 


2,668 


0 
18,000 


8,000 
6,232 


8,000 


a 


tS 


18 


2,000 
0 


43,000 
48,700 
61,648 


2.266 
25,010 

1,201 

8,000 


28,188 
68,000 
71,678 


28,606 

9,000 
1.980 

22,000 
8,500 


8,200 
16,000 


6,000 
8,000 
8,000 


2,200 

6,000 

560 


81 


8( 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 
90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

«6 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 
101 

IDS 
108 

104 

106 

106 

107 
108 
109 

UO 

m 

112 
113 
U4 
US 
116 
117 


b  Approximately. 
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118 

110 

120 

121 

122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 
183 

134 

135 

130 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 
149 

150 
151 

153 

163 
154 

155 


EDUCATION   REPORT,  1897-98. 

Table  6.— Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 


University  Park, 

Ores. 
AUegbeny,  Pa 

—  .do 

....do  


Beatty,  Pa 

Bethlebem,  Pa  .. 

Chester.  Pa  

CollegeviUe,  Pa  . . 

Qettysbarg.  Pa. . . 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln    UnWer 

Bity.  Pa 
MeadTllIe.Pa 


Overbrook,  Pa. .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


...do 

Selins  Orove,  Pa 


Villanora,  Pa 

Colombia,  S.C..., 

Duewest.S.C 

Newberry,  B.C.. 

Chattanooga, 

Tenn 
CUrkSTille.Tenn 

KnoxTiUe.  Tenn.. 

Lebanon,  Tenn . . . 

Masbville,  Tenn.. 

....do 

....do 

Sewanee,  Tenn... 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Marshall,  Tex 

Petersburg,  Va. . . 
Richmond,  Va 

....do 

Theological  Sem- 

inarv,  Va 
Franklin,  Wis  .... 

Nashotah.Wis  ... 
St.  Francis,  Wis . . 

Wanwatoea,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


9 


Portland  University,  Department  of 
Theology  (M.E.). 

Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  (U. 
Presb.). 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  fRef.  Presb.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.) 

8t  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Moravian  Theological  Seminary 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Urslnns  School  of  Theology  ( Ref.  Ch. 
in  U.  S  ). 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Ctanrcb. 

Lincoln  Univeraity,TbeologicalDept 
(Presb.). 

Headville  Theological  School  (Uni- 
tarian). 

Theological  Seminary  of  St  Charles 
Borromeo  (R.  C. ). 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  ( E  v. 
Luth.). 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Susquehanna  University,  Theolog- 
ical Deijt.  (Ev.  Luth). 

August  inian  College,  Theological 
School  (R.  C  ) 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  . 

Erakine  Theological  Seminary  (A. 

Evangelical    Lutheran    Theological 

Seminary, 
U    S   Grant  University,  School  of 

Theology  (M   E.). 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univer- 
sity, Divinity  School, 
Knox  ville  College,  Theological  Dcpt. 

(0  Presb  ). 
Cumberland  University,  Theological 

School  (Cumb  Presb.), 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Theolog- 
ical Dept.  (M,  E  ). 
Fisk  University,  Theological  Dept. 

(Cong). 
Vanderbilt  University.Biblical  Dept. 

(M  E.I 
University  of  the  South.  Theological 

Dept.  (P.  E). 
Bic  (irande  Congregational  Training 

School  (Cong.). 
Wiley  University,  Theological  Dept. 

(M   E),» 
Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (P  E. ) . 
Richmond    Theological     Seminary 

(Bapt), 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) . 
Episcopal     Theological      Seminary 

(P.E  ). 
Mission   House  of    the    Reformed 

Church  In  the  United  States. 

Nashotah  House  (P.E. ) 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis 

of  Sales  (R.C.). 
Evangelical    Lutheran   Theological 

Seminary. 


1891 

1825 

1656 

1827 

1846 
1807 
1838 
1871 

1826 

1825 

1872 

18M 

1832 

1864 

1868 
1858 

1843 

1829 

1637 

1892 

1886 

1885 

1893 

1853 

1807 

1892 

1875 

1878 

1890 


1878 
1886 


1834 
1823 


1860 


1842 
1656 


1878 


President  or  dean. 


Harvey  K.  Hines,  D.  D  . . . . 

James  A.  Orier.D,  D 

David  B,  WlUson 

Thomas  H.  Robinson,  D,  D 


Leander  Scbnerr 

Augustus  Scbultze,  D.  D. . 

Henry  Q.  Weston 

Henry  T.  Spangler,  D.  D.. 


Milton  Valentine,  D.  D., 

LL.D, 
Emanuel   V,    Qerhart, 

D.D,,LL.D. 
Isaac  N.  Rendall,  D.D  .... 

George  L.  Cary,  A,  M,, 

L.H.D, 
Patrick  J.  Qarvey 

Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D,, 
LL  D. 

James  McOill 

J.  R.  Dimm,  A.M.D.U... 

Thomas  C,  Mlddleton, 

D  D, 
William  M.  McPheeters, 

D.D. chairman, 
W.  L.  Pressly,  D.D 


A.  G.  Voigt,  D.D 

G.  T.  Newesent,  D.D 

George  Snmmey,  D.  D 

J.  R.  MUlin 

J.  M.  Hnbbert,  D.D 

J.  Braden,  D.D , 

E.  M.  Cravath,D.D 

WUburF.  TlUett,  D.D... 

William  P.  Dubose,  H.  A., 

S.  T.  D. 
A.  C.  Wright 


M.  W.  Dogan,  A.M. 


C.  R  Hains,  D  D 

Charles  H.  Corey,  A.  M., 

D.  D. 
WW.  Moore,  D  D  ,  LL.  D 
Cornelius  Walker,  D.  D  . . . 


H.  A  Maehlmeier,  D.D.. 

Wm.  Walter  Webb, D.D. 
Joseph  Rainier 


A,  Hoenecke. 


•  In  1896-97. 
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theology,  for  the  year  1897-98. 


Regular 
seasion 
closes- 


June  6 
Majr  20 
Apr.  30 
May  12 


June  16 
June  5 
May    3 

June  2 

May  12 

June  5 

Jone  10 

June  18 

May  31 

June  28 
June  12 


Hay  12 

i  June  20 

i  J-  ..3   5 

10 

June  12 


Jane  5 
...do... 
Jane  1 
June  20 
Aug.  i 
May  28 


Jane  7 
Apr.  28 

Jane  5 
June  27 

Jane  — 

May  29 
June  21 

June  28 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


Students. 


8 

27 

7« 

28 

99 

35 
12 
95 

17 

51 

12 

48 

16 

142 

92 

39 
10 

22 

33 

U 

8 
32 
23 

5 
57 
24 

4 
46 
33 

6 

10 

10 
60 


24 


35 


lO 

27 
76 

28 


12 
95 
17 

51 

42 

46 

18 

142 

92 

39 
10 

22 

33 

14 

8 

ast 

23 

5 

65 

24 

4 

46 

33 

6 

10 

10 
50 

68 
38 

24 

46 
66 


9 

poo 
in 

^  . 

03 


11 


15 


19 


22 


13 


I 


IS 


160,000 
25,000 
780,056 


160,000 

110,000 

63,000 

18,000 


176,000 


20,000 


60,000" 


10,000 


30,000 

170,000 

60,000 

11,000 


12,000 


170,000 


110.000 
150,000 

76.000 


5 

n 

a 

e>> 

.2 1 

\ 

II 

4 

r 

16 


$218,000 

74,323 

630,056 


464,  SOU 


201,687 
176,000 
136,900 
363,701 


198,800 


0 
43,000 


235,000 
32,003 


82,000 


0 

260,000 

60,000 

0 


60,000 
306,084 


80,000 


11" 


«10,000 


20,000 


0 

4,800 

0 


9,000 

0 

2,000 


a20,000 


1,516 


2,600 
5,100 

14,000 


8,792 

3.000 
600 


oFrom  estate  o(  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDaniel,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 


a 


18 


100 

6,U0O 

3,460 

27,600 


6,000 
14,600 


12,000 
12,000 


28,000 
25,000 
24,800 
12,600 


20,000 
2,000 


2,000 


0 
1,000 


600 
4,000 


200 


300 
5,000 

16,000 
18,000 

6,000 

14.00C 
13,500 

1,000 


118 

119 

120 

121 

122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 
133 

134 

136 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 
149 

150 
151 

153 

163 
154 

165 
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Table  T.—StoHstietof 


Location. 


University,  Als 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

....do 

Loe  Angeles,  Cal 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Stanford  Uni- 
versity, CaL 

Bonlder,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

New    Haven, 

Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C 


-do. 
-do. 
-do. 


—  ..do 

Athens,  Ua  . 

Atlanta,  Oa . 


Macon,  Qa , 

Bioomington,  HI 


Chicago,  111 . 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Lobanon,  111 . 
Qaincy.IU... 
Urbana,Ill... 


Bloom  inKton.iDd 

Danville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Valparaiso,  Ind . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky... 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

do 

Boston,  Mass 


Name  of  instltntion. 


•  In  1896-97. 


University  of  Alabama,  School 

of  Law. 
Arkansas  Industrial  Univar- 

sity.  Law  Oept. 
University  ot  Arkansas,  Law 

Dept. 
Los  Angeles  Law  School 


University  ot  California,  Hast- 
ings College  of  the  Law. 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, Law  Dept. 

University  of  Colorado,  Law 
School. 

University  ot  Denver,  Denver 
Law  School. 

Yale  University,  Law  Dept 

Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Law  Dept. 
Columbian    University,    Law 

School. 
Georgetown  University ,  School 

of  Law. 
Howard  University,  School  of 

Law. 
National  University,  LawDept* 
University   ot   Georgia,  Law 

Dept. 
Morris  Brown   College,  Law 

SchooL 
Mercer  University,  Law  School 
Bloomington  Law  School,  lUi. 

note  Wesleyan  University. 
Chicago  College  of  Law,  Lake 

Forest  University. 
Chicago  Law  School 


Illinois  College  of  Law . 


Kent  College  of  Law 

Northwestern  University,  Law 

School. 

McKendreo  Law  School 

Chaddock  College  Law  School. 
University  of  Illinois,  School 

of  Law. 
Indiana  University,  Law  School 
Indiana  Central  Law  School*.. 
Indiana  Law  School,  Univer. 

sily  of  Indianapolis. 
University    of   Notre    Dame, 

Law  Dept. 
Northern  Indiana  Law  School. 
Iowa  College  of  Law,  Drake 

University. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Law 

Dept. 
University  of  Kansas,  School 

of  Law. 
University  of  Louisville,  Law 

School 
Tulane  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, Law  Dept. 
Baltimore   University,  School 

of  Law. 
University  of  Maryland,  Law 

School. 
Boston  University,  School  of 

Law. 


o 


18TS 
1890 

1887 
1897 
1678 
1898 
1893 
18SS 
1824 
1895 
1828 
1870 


1870 
1%9 

1896 

1875 
1874 

1888 

1393 

1897 

1392 
1859 

ISaSt 
1880 
189- 

1842 

1888 
1894 


1879 
1886 

1865 

1879 

1846 

1847 

1890 


1872 


Pr«8id«nt  or  dean. 


Wm.  S.  Thortngton . 
P.M.  Ooar 

John  B.  Carmichael. 


James  B.  Scott,  A.  H., 

D.  C.  L. 
Charles  W.  Slack 


Nathan  Abbott 

Moses  Hallett,  LL.  D. 

Albert  E.  PattLson 

Francis  Wayland,  LL.  D . 

William    C.    Bobinson, 

LL  D. 
Walter  8.  Cox,  LL.  D. 

Jeremiah    M.    Wilson, 

LL.  D. 
Benjamin  F.  Leigbton, 

LL.  D. 

Richard  H.  Alvey 

Sylvanns  Morris,  A.  M., 

C.  H.' J.  Taylor 


Emory  Sneer 

Owen  T.  Beeves,  LL.  D. 

Thomas  A.  Moran,  LL.  D 

George    W.    Warvelle, 

LL.  D. 
Howard  N.  Ogdon,  Ph. 

D.,  L.  H.  D. 
Marshall  D.  Ewell,  LL.  D 
Peters.  Grosscup,  LL.  D 


George  A.  Crow 

Thomas  R.  Petri, sec.. 
Andrew  S.Draper,LL.D. 


William  P.  Rogers 

J.  A.  Joseph 

William  p:  Fishback .... 

William  Hoynes,  LL.D. 


Mark  L.  DeMotte 

Chester  C.  Cole,  LL.D. 

EmlinMcClaln,LL.D.. 

J.  W.  Green,  A.H 

W.  O.Harris 

Harry  B.  Hall 

Bernard     C.     Steiner, 

Ph.D. 
John  P.  Poe 


Samuel  C.  Bennett,  act- 
ing. 


June  22 

June  7 

Hay  31 

June  21 

May  18 

May  25 

June  8 

Juno  8 

June  27 

June  8 

June  1 

...do... 

May  28 

May  25 
June  15 

June  1 


...do... 
June  12 


June  I 
May  27 

ai^v  28 

May  20 
June  16 

June  8 
May  27 
June  14 

June  15 

May's 


June  2 
May  25 

June  8 

...do... 

Apr.  30 

iUy  14 

June  8 

June  I 

....do... 


a  Approximately. 


b  A  day  course  and  an  evening  course. 
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schools  of  law  for  1807-98. 
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H 

u  « 

a 

a 
■A 

ii 
Jl 
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Students. 

i 

i 

o 
t-» 

i 

a 

i 

0) 
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to 
M 

1 

a 

o 

"3 

M 

li 
1.1 
si 

2 
S  . 

Oi 

& 

Is 

> 

1 

a 

a 

EC 
o 
•a 

o  a,  rt 

n 

a 
1 

o 
> 

Is  the  instruction 
ariven  dnring  the 
day   or  in   the 
evening!' 

1 

1 

a 

1 

£a5 

'St. 

6l  7 

H 

9 

to 

11 

fi 

13 

14 

13 

i« 

ir 

IN 

19 

30 

!ll 

?. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

9, 

38 

*75 

{3 

$153 
105 
105 
130 

3-^ 

0 

0 

Day.. 

Eve  .. 
Eve.. 
Both. 
Day.. 

1 

1 
7 
5 

1 

6 

7 
4 

as 

35 

63 
127 

0 

4 
5 

2 
2 

3 

40 
35 

40 

60 
60 
40 

in 

5 
5 

?, 

11 

9 

5 

3 

0 
$135,000 

0 

175 

4 

38 

60 

$oO,000 

6 

1 
8 
13 
11 

2 
17 

3 
S5 

137 
40 

68 

aoo 

2 
0 
0 
0 

18 

9 

21 

42 

32 
38 
38 
35 

25 
40 

75 
105 

2 
0 
10 
5 

Day.. 
Day.. 

(6) 
Day.. 

8 

11 
74 

3 

a 

3 

120 
235 

305 

$500 
0 

1,500 
a3,500 
a  12, 000 

7 

0 

H 

9 

10 

31 

8 

23 

3 

.12 

75 

5 

im 

a  100, 000 

1,900 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 

Day.. 

Eve  .. 

10 

10 
10 

3 
10 

311 

3nA 

0 

113 
78 

30 

3 

2,3 

32 
35 

80 
80 

10 
10 

250 

11 

*  60, 000 

1« 

6 

3 

92 

4 

as 

14 

3 

32 

0 

3 

33 

18,000 

15,000 

0 

Eve  .. 

13 

3 
4 

6 

05 

48 

0 
0 

48 
39 

'21' 

a 

1 

32 

as 

80 
75 

8 

177 

40.000 

0 

Eve  .. 
Day  .. 

H 

15 

2 

4 
6 

3 
2 

7 

13 
BU 

2 

1 
3 

38 

35 
39 

80 

ao 

60 

5 

5 
5 

66 

200 

Both  . 

Eve.. 
Day.. 

16 

0 
1 

9 

28 

0 

20 

0 
0 

0 
0 

IT 

185 

18 

12 
16 
9 

3 
13 

15 

52* 
214 

im 

12 
4 
6 

72 
108 
20 

22 

3 

a 

3 

37 
38 
38 

75 
60 
75 

6 

5 
10 

830 
800 
S)0 

1,800 

Eve.. 
Eve- 
Eve  .. 

IB 

90 

4,000 

960 

n 

9 
9 

6 
0 

2111 
137 

7 

4 

62 
12 

27 
51 

3 
3 

36 
35 

70 
100 

8 
10 

216 
315 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

"i.'MO' 

Eve .. 
Day.. 

Both. 
Eve  .. 
Day.. 

Day.. 
Day.. 
Day.. 

28 

1 
4 

4 

1 
0 

« 

8 

9 

37 

0 

1 
2 

3 
3 

4 

0 

1 
6 

3 
2 
3 

38 
36 

38 

45 
80 

no 

5 
6 
5 

150 
125 
185 

0 

0 

al,SOO 

4,000 

500 

al.OOO 

?< 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1^ 

?cl 

3 
8 
15 

1 
0 

114 
35 
112 

1 
0 
1 

16 

7 

G6 

"6 

2 
■■§■ 

39 

37 
48 
80 

5 
5 
5 

n 

■"8 

166 

0 

0 

0 

29 

4 

3 

35 

0 

8 

3 

42 

100 

10 

2.700 

Day.. 

30 

4 
8 

2 

110 
108 

2 
3 

•44 
32 

a' 

2 
2 

40 
36 

48 
SO 

5 
5 

101 
105 

3,000 

Day.. 
Day.. 

31 

a8,66o 

38 

4 

3 

222 

6 

83 

53 

8 

38 

60 

7 

187 

9.200 

Day. 

33 

8 

6 

l»l 

8 

to 

2 

39 

0 

5 

Day. 

34 

3 

0 

48 

0 

20 



e 

28 

80 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

0 

Day. 

3S 

5 
5 

1 

80 
83 

2 

•28 
29 

.... 

2 

3 

26 
33 

80 
40 

80 

180 

180 

Eve  .. 

18 

0 

0 

0 

400 

37 

10 

m 

0 

41 

25 

2.3 

34 

70 

10 

838 

10,000 

0 

0 

al.OOO 

(d) 

38 

10 

23 

425 

8 

65 

83 

3 

32 

125 

10 

385 

825,000 

0 

0 

a  7, 700 

Day  . 

39 

e  from  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 


d  After  4  p.  m. 
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42 

48 


44 
45 


Location. 


Cambridge,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich.-.. 
Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
University,  Hiss. 

Colambla,Mo.. 


Name  of  institution. 


46  I  Kansas  Cit:^,  Mo 


St.  Ix>ais,  Mo . . 
Lincoln,  Nebr . 
Omaha,  Nebr.. 
Albany,  N.Y.. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  . 
Ithaca,N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y 


-do. 
-do. 


8yracuae,N.Y... 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C... 
Ada,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 
do 


Columbus,  Ohio . 

Portland,  Oreg.. 

Salem.  Oreg 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.... 

Columbia,  S.  C  .. 
Harriman,  Tonn. 
Knozville,  Tenn. 
Lebanon,  Tenn . . 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

do 

Sewanee,  Tenn . . 
Austin,  Tex 


,  Harvard    University,  Law 

I      School. 

,  University  of  Michigan,  Law 

Llept. 
'  Detroit  College  of  Law  * 

University  of  Minnesota,  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

University  of  Mississippi.'Law 
Dept. 

University  of  Missouri,  Law 
Dept. 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law  .... 

St.  Louis  LawSchool,  Washing. 
ton  University. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Omaha  School  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha. 

Albany  Law  School,Union  Uni- 
versity. 

Buffalo  Law  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Bnffalo. 

Cornell  University,  College  of 
Law. 

Columbia  University,  School 
of  Law. 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  University,  School 
of  Law. 

Syracuse  University,  College 
of  Law. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
Law  School. 

Sliaw  University, Law  School.. 

Ohio  Normal  University,  Law 
School. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Law 
Dept. 

Cleveland  College  of  Law 

Franklin  T.  Backus  Law  School 
of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. 

Ohio  State  University,  School 
of  Law. 

University  of  Oregon,  School 
of  Law. 

Willamette  University,  Law 
Dept. 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Law  Dept. 

Pittsburg  Law  School,  Depart- 
ment of  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

South  Carolina  College,  Law 
School. 

American  Temperance  Uni- 
versity, Law  Dept. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Law 
Dept, 

Cumberland  University,  Law 
School. 

Central  Tennessee  College, 
Law  Dept. 

Vauderbilt  University,  Law 
Dept. 

Sewanee  Law  School,  Univer- 
sity of  the  South. 

University  of  Texas,  Law 
Dept. 


a 
I 

an 


1817 
1860 

1892 

1888 

1854 

1872 

18»S 
1867 

1891 

1897 
1861 
1887 
1887 


1891 
1831 


1895 
1846 


1888 
1893 


1897 
1892 


1891 
1884 

1887 

18,34 
/1780 

1895 

1865 
1893 
1889 
1847 
1879 
1875 
1893 
1883 


President  or  dean. 


i 

I 
o 

a 
o 

1 
9 


James  Barr  Ames,  A.  M 

Harry     B.     Hutohlns, 

LL.D. 
PhUip  T.  Van  ZUe,  LL.  D 
William  S.  Pattee,  LL.D. 

a.D.ShandB,LL.D 

Alexander  Martin, 
LL.D. 

William  P.  Borland 

WUliam  S.  Curtis 


M.  B.  Reeae 

T.  J.  Mahoncy 

J.  Newton  Fiero,  LL.D 

Adelbert  Moot 

Francis  M.  Finch,  LL.  D 
Wm.  A.  Keener,  LL.D.. 


Oeorge  Chase 

Clarence  D.  Ashley . 


James  B.  Brooks,  A.  M., 

D.C.L. 
John  Manning,  LL.  D  . . 


E.  A.  Johnson  . 
8.  P.  Axline... 


William  H.Taft, LL.D. 

Sherman  Arter,  A.M... 
Evan  H.  Hopkins 


Wm.  Forrest  Hunter  . . 

Richard  H.  Thornton . . . 

S.  T.  Richardson,  A.  M  . 

William  Trickett,  LL.  D 
William  Draper  Lewis, 

Ph  D. 
JohnD.  Shafer 


Joe.  Daniel  Pope,  LL.  D 
B.C.  Brown, A.M 


Henry  H.  Ingorsoll, 

LL.  D. 
Andrew  B.  Martin, 

LL.  D. 
John  W.  Grant 


Thomas  H.  Malone 

Burr  J.  Ramage,  Ph.  D. 
Qeorge  T.  Winston 


June  27 

Jane  22 

June  24 
June  1 

June  8 

June  6 

June  11 
June  16 

June  6 

June  16 

June  2 

May  23 

Jane  16 

JnneU 

Jane  9 
....do- 
June  8 
June  1 

Mar.  15 
July  21 

Jane  16 

June  1 
June  20 

June  16 

May  25 

June  7 

...do... 
June  8 

June  3 

June  23 
May  24 
Jane  15 
June  2 
June  2 
June  21 
Ang.  8 
June  21 


•Inl896-OT. 

a  A  day  course  and  an  evening  course. 


6  Has 
cDay 


day  school  and  evening  school. 

course  2  years:  evening  course  3  years. 
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of  law  for  i597-9*— Continued. 


^e 


6    Ij.  . 

&  IS 


students. 


653 

763 

121 
435 

63 

129 

101 
110 

lOO 

38 

63 

loe 

2M 

366 

769 
601 
69 

87 

8 
91 

lU 

86 
90 

156 

88 

21 

78 
362 

18 

22 
17 
63 
81 
U 
19 
15 
115 


\i 


to 


en 

CflO 

•9(4 


6  &^ 


19 


11 

187 

119 

18 

16 


21 

....'2,3 


13  14 


23 


136 


3 


2 

c2,3 

3 


d  Approximately, 
e  Yields  an  Income  of  t7,6(>0. 
/  Reorganized  in  1860. 


)160 


H60 
126 


^8 


lO 


210 


1320 
6  d32S 


IIU 

300 


180 
300 


130 
90 


111 
116 
115 
70 
225 
210 


u 


^1 

•  ■a 


It 


$160,000 


10,000 


10,000 


30,000 


0 

21,000 

0 


120,000 


360,000 

0 
30,000 


20,000 


100,000 


I 


I 


18 


$400,000 


77,600 


6,000 
0 


(«) 


2«\ 

Si 

S-fe* 
n 


]» 


«!00 
1,600 


30,000 
0 


I 
3 


o 


h  *,■«_ 
"»o.  til 

e§^a 
_'5ro  e 


SO 


11,000 


6,000 
1,5U 
3,991 


8,000 


0 

1,600 

0 

26,000 

25,000 


11,083 
0 

(11,600 

0 
600 

6,600 

0 
dl,5C0 

d2,900 


18,901 


<1500 
300 
200 

6,000 
400 

3,900 


91 


Day. 
Day. 

Eve  . 

(o) 

Day. 

Day. 

Eve  . 
Day 

Day  . 

Eve  . 

Day  . 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

BotIi&;  51 
Botlifc'  55 
Day..    6« 

67 

58 


I 


Day  . 

Day. 

Day  ..<  69 


Day .. 

60 

Eve  .. 
Day. 

61 

62 

Day .. 

63 

Eve  .. 

64 

Eve  .. 

6S 

Day  .- 
Day. 

66 
67 

<s) 


Day  ..I  60 


Day.. 

70 

Day  .. 

71 

Day.. 

73 

Day.. 

73 

Day.. 

71 

Day.. 

76 

(A) 

76 

J  From  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  day  course  there  i»  an 
evening  course  covering  three  years. 
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Table  7.—Staiisties  of  achooU 


Location. 


Name  of  insUtnticn. 


t^ 


President  or  dean. 


•3 

a 


PortWorUi,Tex. 
Lexington,  Va. .. 
Kiclunond,  Va... 

University  of 
Virginia,  Va. 

Morgantown, 
W.Va. 

Madison,  Wis... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Fort  Worth  University,  Law 
Dept. 

Wasnington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, School  of  Iiaw. 

Biclunond  College,  School  of 
Law. 

University  of  Virginia,  Law 
ScbooL 

West  Virginia  University, 
LawDepE 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Mil  wankee  Law  School 


vm 

1848 
1870 
1826 
1878 
1888 

isn 


Angnatua  J.  19ooty 

Charles  A.  Graves 

F.  W.  Boatwrlgbt,  A.  M. 

W.M.LUe 

Okey  Johnson,  A.  H  .... 

Edwin  E.  Bryant 

Edward  B.  Veech 


Hay  15 
JnneU 

Jane  SI 
JnnelS 
Jane  9 
Jane  23 
May  81 


a  James  C.  Carter,  of  New  York,  gave  $5,000. 
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1935 


si 


Stndents. 


MO 

1^ 


le 


11 


la 


13 


..8 


14 


IS 


16 


•9 


4 

I' 


ir 


I 


18 


Sag 

"    Si 

283 

« 


19 


! 


©  ®  ^  S 


90 


ai 


3      0 
8'.... 


3T 


$3T 
76 
iD 

100 

0 

SO 

20 


(10 


tw 


atie,aoo 


150 


180,000 


tH^dOO 


8,000 

no 

3,000 


Day. 
Day  . 


61,000 


Day. 
Day. 
Day.. 
Ere .. 


6  Approximately. 
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Table  S.—Statistica  of  schools  of 


Location. 


Name  of  institntion. 


President  or  dean. 


1 
& 


la- 

strnct- 

ors. 


Bessemer,  Ala 
Birmingham,  Ala 
MobUe,  Ala... 


Little  Rock,  Ark 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


San    Francisco, 

Cal. 
....do 


do 

Boalder,  Colo., 
Denver,  Colo  ., 
....do 


New    Haven, 

Conn. 
Wasbington.D.C 
do 


....do 

....do 

....do 


Atlanta,  Qa.. 

....do 

Augnsta,  Oa. 


Chicago,  ni . 
—  .do 


..do 

..do .'. 

..do 

..do 


.do. 
-do. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


.do. 


Honteznma  Unirersity, 

Medical  College. 
Birmingham  Medical  Col- 

Medical  College  of  Ala- 
bama, University  of 
Alabama. 

Arkaneas  Jndnstrial  Uni- 
versity, Medical  Dept. 

College  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Cooper  Medical  College... 

University  of  California, 

Medical  Dept. 
University  of  Colorado, 

Medical  Dept. 
Denver  Medical  College, 

University  of  Denver. 
Gross  Medical  College. 

Yale  University,  Medical 
Dept. 

Army  Medical  School 

Columbian  University, 
Medical  Dept. 

Georgetown  University, 
School  of  Medicine. 

Howard  University,  Med- 
ical Dept. 

National  University ,Med- 
leal  Dept. 

Atlanta  Medical  College. . 

Southern  Medical  College . 

Medical  College  of  Qeor. 
gla.  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 

American  Medical  Mis- 
sionary College. 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  University  of 
nUnols. 

Harvey  Medical  College.. 

Illinois  Medical  College. . . 

Jenner  Medical  College . . . 

North westi-m  Univer- 
sity Medical  School, 
Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Woman's  Medical 
School. 

Rush  Medical  College 

Fort  Wayne  College  of 
Medicine,  Taylor  Uni- 
versity. 

Central  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

Medical  College  of  Indi- 
ana, University  of  In- 
dianapolis. 


189C 
1891 
1859 

1870 
1885 

1898 

1882 

1865 

1883 

1881 

1187 

1814 

1893 
1824 

1851 

186S 

1884 

1854 
1879 
1835 

1895 

1882 


1891 
1895 
1893 
1859 


1843 
1379 

1879 
18«9 


Edward  P.  Lacey . . . 

B.  L.  Wyman 

George  A.  Ketchum 

James  A.  Dibrell... 
Henry  G.  Bralnerd. 

Winslow  Anderson 
Henry  Gibbons,  jr., 
Robert  A.  McLean. . 
Luman  M.Giffin 

Samuel    A.    Fisk, 

A.M. 
Tbos.  H.  Hawkins, 

A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
Herbert  B.  Smith... 

C.  H.  Alden 

E.  A.  de  Seh weinltz, 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Q.  L.  Magrnder, 

A.  M. 
Thoa.  B.  Hood,  A.  M 

John  T.  Winter 

W.  8.  Eendrick 

James  B.  Baird 

Eugene  Foster 

John  H.  Kellogg 

William  E.Quine.... 

Frances  Dickinson.. 
Wm.F.Waugh.A.M. 
Clark  W.Hawley.... 
Nathan  S.  Davis, 
A.M.,  LL.D. 

Isaac  N.  Danforth. . . 

Henry   M.    Lyman, 

Christian  B.  Stemen, 
A.M.,LL.D. 

Samuel  E.    Earp, 

M.8. 
Joseph  W.  Marsco... 


Mar.ZS 
Apr.  1 
Apr.   9 

Apr.  15 
June  5 


July 

1 

Nov. 

30 

Sept. 

1 

June 

1 

May 

7 

Apr. 

1 

June  29 

Apr. 
June 

1 
1 

May  15 

May 

« 

June 

Q 

Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

30 

1 
1 

Aug.  31 
Apr.  20 


June  15 
Sept.  14 
June  18 
June  16 


June  17 

May  25 
Mar.  16 

Mar.  24 
Apr.    1 


13 


a  Approximately. 


b  No  tuition  fee  the  fourth  year. 
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Stu<*.ents. 


I  Course. 


i 

a 

3 

ii 

aH 

«-i 

32 

a 

^ 

8 

» 

10 

« 

73 

3 

134 

0 

l'J3 

1 

82 

10 

80 

12 

158 

33 

lO 


lOG 

a 

80 

122 

10 
214 

91 

98 

21 

142 

80 
187 

58 
391 

150 

77 

ST. 

358 


10 
81 
124 

104 
92 

92 

191 

17  :  123 


i 


638 
30 


101 

u 
1 


91 
176     15 


94 

17 

110 

^ 

29 

3 

142 
90 
187 

33 

27 
29 

93 

0 

408 

106 

175 
82 
91 

358 

17 
26 
13 

82 

101 

24 

638 

05 

31 

14 

101 

34 

191 

79 

31 


24 


19 

12 

10 
46 

20 
0       0 

12  1: 
12 
22 
10 


88 


14 

24 
24 
26 

24 
32 

24 
33 
36 

28 

28 

31 

20 
30 

32 

28 

33 

2S 

'a 

25 

36 
30 


•O 


15    16 


a 
o 

o 

% 

tr 


a$483 

425 

6445 

4«2 

170 

360 

380 

625 

0 
450 

425 

280 

405 

350 


a600 
aS30 


815 
505 


385 


285 


a 


as 


18 


$2,000 


16,000 
14,000 


460,000 
200,000 


$25,000 

oo.noo 

0 


20,000 


25,000 
30,001) 
35,000 


40,000 
140,000 


225,000 

30,000 

200,000 
5,000 

15,000 
50,000 


a 


10 


106,000 


60,000 


10,000 


SO 


0 
$300 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


31 


0 
ino 


200 

0 
2.900 
aSGO 


200 
aS.dOO' 


u  a 
Pa 

_  ® 


S  ;,, 


[S  S  3 


£        '^ 


4J  P^ 


!*■■! 


30O 

125 

2,000 


90,000  a2,000 
1,500 


3,000 


Day.. 
Day.. 
Day.. 

Day.. 
Day.. 

Day.. 
Day  .. 
Day. 
Day.. 
Day.. 
Day.. 
Day.. 

Day.. 

Evu.. 

Botbr 

Eve. 

Eto  . 

Day. 
Day. 
Day. 


400     Day. 
:,000     Doy. 


Eve  . 
Day. 
Eve. 
Day. 


Day.. 

Day.. 
Day.. 

Day.. 


c  Day  coarso  only  hereafter. 

ED  98 122 


d  Fonr-year  course  will  begin  in  1899. 


33 


1893 
1894 

1896 
1894 
1896 
1894 
1891 
1806 
1896 


1893 
1893 
1893 


1894 


1893 


1895 
1896 

1895 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 


23 

24 
2i 

2J 


27 
28 


30 
31 
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82 

Des  Moinea,  Iowa 

83 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

84 

Keokuk,  Iowa... 

dr. 

do 

3» 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

37 

38 
3» 

Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

Topeka.  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky... 

40 

.....do .. . ...... 

41 
4-^ 

do 

do 

43 

NewUrleanSiLa. 

44 

do 

45 

Brunswick,  Mo . . 

46 

Portland,  Me.... 

47 

4K 

Baltimore,  Md... 
do 

49 

do 

GO 

"« 

61 

do 

R? 

do 

63 

Bjstdh,  Ma.s8 

M 

do 

65 

...do 

66 

Ann  Arbor,  Micli. 

6T 

Dotroit,Mlch.... 

SS 

do 

69 

Saginaw,  Micb . . 

60 

Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

61 

do 

63     Columbia,  Mo.... 

63  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

64    do : 


Ifame  of  institntion 


HEUtll.AR— continued. 

Iowa  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons, 
Dralie  University. 

State  UniviTsityoiIowa, 
Medical  Dept. 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Keokuk  Medical  College. . 

Sioux  City  College  of 
Medicine. 

College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Kansas  Medical  College  . 

Hospital  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Kentucky  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

LouisvlUn  Medical  College 

University  of  Ivouisviile*. 

New  Orleans  University, 
Medical  College. 

Tuliino  University  of  Lou- 
isiana. Medical  Dept. 

Medical  School  of  Maine. 
Mfdii-4il  Department  of 
Bowdtdn  College. 

Portland  School  for  Med- 
ical Instruction. 

Baltimore  Medical  College 

Baltimore  University, 
School  of  Medicine. 

CoUi-ico  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  • 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School. 

University  of  Maryland, 
School  of  Medicine. 

Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Baltimore. 

CoUrgu  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Harvard  Medical  School. 

Tnfts  College  Medical 
School. 

University  of  Michigan. 
Department  of  Medi 
cine  and  Surgery. 

Detroit  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Mi<:bignn  College  of  Med- 
cine  and  Surgery.* 

Saginaw  Valley  Medical 
<»llege. 

Minnea|>olis  College  of 
Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Hamline  Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

University  of  Missouri, 
Medical  Dept. 

Kansas  City  Medical  Col- 
lege 

Medico-Chlrurgical  Col- 
lege. 


i 

3       I 


President  or  dean. 


•  In  1806-97. 


Lewis  Schooler. 


Wm.  D.  Middleton. 

A  M. 
Joseph  C.  Hughes . . . 

Geo.  P.  Jenk  ins,  A .  M . 
Edward  Homibrook 


1872 
1849 


1890 
1890 


1891  ,  J.  W.  May . 

188» 
1874 

1850 

1860 
1837 
1889 

1834 

1820 

1856 

1881 
18t» 

1872 

1893 

1807 

1882 

1830 

1782 
1893 

1850 

1867 
1887 
1896 
1883 

1885 

1845 
1869 
1897 


John  E.  Minney,  A.  H 
P.  Elchard  Taylor.  . 

Samuel  E.  Woody . . 

Clinton  W.  Kelley.. 

J.  M.  Bodine 

L.  O.  Adkinsou, 

A.M..D.D. 
Stanford  E.  Chailld, 

A.  M. 
Alfred   Mitchell, 

A.  M. 

Charles  D.  Smith . . . . 

David  Street.  A.  M. 
Bernard  P.  Muse 


Thomas  Opie 

William  H.  Welch, 

LL.  D. 
Charles  W.  Mitchell 

Eugene  F.Cordell... 

Augustus  P.  Clarke, 

A.M. 
Wm.  I..  Richardson . 
John  L.  Hildreth . . . . 

Victor  C.  Vaughan., 


Theodore  A.  Mo- 

Graw. 
Hale.  Wyman 


L.W.  Bliss 

Leo  M.  Crafts,  A.  M. 


Parks  Ritchie. 


A.  W.  McAlester  ... 
Franklin  E.  Mnrphy 
George  O.  Coffin 


I 


Mar.  20 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


u 


Mar.  29     11 

Mar.  16     11 

Mar.  15  '  12 
Apr.  15     U 

Mar.  28     26 

Mar.  22    £2 
June  30     10 

June  25  !    8 

Mar.  2)     13 
11 

8 


Feb.  10 
Apr.  15 
Junes: 

Dec.  22 

Apr.  21 
Apr    1 


I 
a  Four  years  hereafter. 


Mar.  31 

Jane  12 

Apr.  20 

June   1 

June  20 

June  1 
May  28 

June  22 

May  12 

May  17 

June  12 

May  17 

Jane  6 

Mar.  SO 

Apr.  18 

12 

13 

12  35 
11,12 

12  I  14 

16  24 
II  20 
17;  7 
30  '  12 


I 
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students. 


0 
OS 

a-.i 

191 
104 
53 
00 

199 

48 
130 
33 


18 

uuo  i;i8 


11 


300 

180 

317 

IT 

321 

136 

41 

400 
149 

284 

1117 

258 

17 

116 

5S3 

409 

191 

118 


14 


27 


Course. 


>* 


13  14 


c238' 
19 


18 


24 


15 


,2° 
pa 


1» 


17 


$2SD 


260 


287 


495 


400 

iso" 

465 


c3U0 
430 


470 

430 

c4T5 

7X3 


300 

415 

290 
250 


410 
120 

200 


^ 


18 


$10,000 


$60,000 

4fl,non 
ii.uuu 


10.000 


75,000 
100,000 


200,000 
12,000 


250,000 


80,000 
02,000 
300,000 
16,000 
80,000 


110,000 

25,000 

0 


100,000 


15,000 


a 

o 
■o 

a 
U 


19 


427,000 

0 

0 

25,000 


ii 


30 


$3,000 

2.000 

0 

5,000 


iS 


31 


1,300 


157 


500 


2,777 
3,700 


0 

7,712 

(■2,000 

373 


•Op, 


£3 


4  0  S 


99 


lit 


Day. 


Day.. 

Both. 

Both  . 
Day.. 

Day.. 

Day  .. 
Day.. 

Both. 

Day.. 


Day. 
Day. 

Day. 

Day. 
Day. 

Day  . 

Day. 

D»y. 

Day. 

1,500  i  Day.. 


0 

801) 

i!),a)o 

1,200 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,000 
f200 


Day. 
Day. 

Day  . 

Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 

Day. 

Day. 
Day. 


I  I  I 

b  This  ia  a  preparatory  suhool;  does  not  confer  defc-rees. 


1806 
1896 


1896 
1895 


IbIM 


1896  I 


1896 


1893 
1805 
1805 
1803 

1802 

1800 


33 

34 

35 
36 

37 

38 
30 

40 

41 
42 
43 

U 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

IS) 

El 

52 

S3 

54 
55 


1S95  ' 


.[58 
.1    59 


1805 


60 


62 


64 


c  Approximately. 
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Kansas  City.  Mo. 

....do 

St.  Joseph, Mo... 

do 

St.  Loais,  Mo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Omaha,  Nebr 


do 

Hanover,  N.  H . 

Albany,  N.  Y.... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y... 

....do 

New  York,  N.Y 

...do 


Xame  of  institution. 


New  York 
(Brooklyn), 
NY. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

....do .... 


Syracuse, N.  Y.. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Davidson,  N.C  .. 
Ealeigh,  N.  C... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
....do 


.do. 


....do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


-do. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


•  In  \fm^7. 


REGULAR— continued. 

University  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Woman's  Medical  College 

Central  Medical  Colleee.. 

Ensworth  Medical  College 

Barnes  Medical  College  . . 

Beaumont  Hospital  Med- 
ical College. 

Marlon  Sims  College  of 
Medicine. 

Missouri  Medical  College 

St.  Louis  Medical  College 

John  A.  Creighton  Medi- 
cal College. 

Omaha  Medical  College . . 

Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Albany  Medical  College.. 

Niagara  University  .Med- 
ical Dept.  c 

University  of  Buffalo, 
Medical  Dept. c 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  rf 
'hV! 
Surgeons.  Medical  Uept. 


College  of  PhvRiclansand 


of  Columbia  University. 
Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital.* 

University  Medical  Col- 
lege. <f 

Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children. 

Syracuse  University,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

University  of  North  Car- 
olina, Medical  School. 

North  Carolina  Medical 
College. 

Leonard  Medical  School 
of  Bhaw  University. 

Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Laura  Memorial 
Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
University  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Miami  Medical  College. . . 

Cleveland  College  of  Phy  • 
^icians  and  Surgeon**, 
Medical  Dent,  of  Ohio 
Wealeyan  Lniversity. 

Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Ohio  Medical  University. 


1881 

1895 

1894 
1877 
1892 
1885 

1890 

1840 
1842 

vm 

1881 
1796 

1838 

1883 

1845 

1861 

1807 

1880 

1841 

1886 


1872 

1890 
1893 
1883 
1851 
1889 

1819 

1853 
1863 

1843 
1890 


President  or  dean. 


S.  O.  Oant 

Flavel  B.  Tiffany... 

T.  E.Potter 

Hiram  Christopher. 

C.  H.  Hughes 

Frank  J.  Lntz,  A.  M. 

Young  H.Bond,A.M. 

P.O.  Robinson  ,LL.  D . 
Henry  H.  Mudd 

D.  C.Bryant,  A.M.. 


Harold  Gifford 

Wm.T.  Smith,  LL.D. 

Willis    a.    Tucker, 

Ph.  D. 
Thomas      Lothrop, 

M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
Matthew  D.  Mann, 

A.M. 
Austin  Flint.  LL.D.. 

James  W.  McLane  . . 
JarvlsS.  Wight 


Egbert  Le  Pevre .. 
Emily  Black  well . . . 


Henry   D.  Didama, 

LL.  D. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman, 

D.  C.  L. 
John  P.  Munroe 


James  McEee 

S.  C.  AyreR.A.  M.... 

John    M.  Withrow, 
A.M. 

W.  W.  Seely 

N.     P.     Dandridge, 

A.  M. 
Charles   B.  Parker, 

M.  R.  C.  S.  Eng. 


Hunter   H.  Powell, 
A.  M. 


^.T 


Waters, 


Si 
o 

S 


Mar.  20 


May 
Mar. 


Apr.  13 
Apr.  21 

Apr.    9 

Mar.  29 
Apr.  28 
Sept.25 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


as 

O  X 

K 

CO 


Apr. 
Feb. 

22 
26 

Apr. 

SO 

May  11 

Apr. 

26 

May 

9 

June  12 

May 

18 

May  26 

June 

8 

May  30  | 

May 

1 

Mar. 

15 

Oct. 

1 

Apr. 

28 

May 

3 

...do 



May 

4 

June  16 

Apr. 

5 

• 

r 

U 

15 

20 
17 
10 
22 
211 

'6' 

4 
6 
5 

19 

8 

16 
21 
25 

22 
13 
10 

23 
13 

4 
2 

14 

28 

27 

11 

7 

25 

28 

10 

24 

SO 

20 

23 

8 

34 

9 

22 

16 

18 

5 

1 

5 

3 

8 

1 

13 

10 

19 

2 

12 

14 

11 

11 

21 

9 

20 

3 

34 

8 

6Fonr  years  hereafter. 


a  Approximately. 

c  The  medical  departments  of  Niagara  University  and  Buffalo  University  were  consolidated 
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students. 


81 
13) 

1» 

54 

208 

508 


765  I    0 

383  I    0 

I 

zu  I  0 

0  100 


i3     |W 


lO    11   13 


33' 


Z75 

67 

15 
78 
40 

ecu 

74 

7 
25 
12 
177 
27 

213 

72 

215 

89 
84 

85 
28 
12 

88 
130 

27 
40 

193 

57 

57 

10 

239 

G3 
132 

Course. 

^ 

i 

■i 

>• 

o 

•S 

c 

X 

M 

1 

a 

3 

— 

~yz 

13  14 


123 
207 


13 


|03 

383 

71 

244 

103 

100 

18 

96 

24 

39 

0 

62 

4 

64 

10 

94 

26 

22 

7 

214 

29 

81 

12 

96 

43 

123 

37 

223 

1 

9.-1 

....  1)3 
23       t 

28      3 

4 

4 

4 

4 


59 

,298 


13 


12 


34 


28 


15 


too 

100 
40 
50 
55 
85 


100 
150 
200 

125 

175 
130 

V& 
90 
75 

75 
75 
SO 

100 

100 
100 

125 
50 


3 
IS 


i25 


g5 


Zo 


292 

230 

225 

405 
305 
300 

n230 


a  450 


10 


17 


fat) 

270 


520 


830 


475 


v'3 


IM 


(35,000 


25,000 


140.001) 
60,000 

65,000 

100,000 
150.000 
100,000 

25,000 


100,000 

75,000 

173,500 

300,000 

2,000,000 


535 


617 


240 
310 


280 


430 


a52S 
271 


102,000 


70,000 


3,700 

15.000 


30,000 
70,000 


65,000 

300,000 
50,000 


■o 

a 

9 


19 


!>0 


B 

e 
"3 
> 


^  > 


£3 


I  Is 

'  up 


ai 


$1,000 
0 


0 

0 

0 

$1,000 


12,500 


4,500 

0 

480,000 


0 

0 

0 

5,000 


6,000 


2,700 
0 
0 

2,200 


1,000 


ao,ooo 


I 


100 

0 

0 

a300 


500 


aOOO 

6,323 

0 

0 


833 


1,600 
a200 


34        33 


Day.. 

Day.. 
Both  . 
Day  .. 
Day.. 
Day.. 

Day.. 

Day. 
Day. 
Day.. 

Day  .. 
Day  .. 

Day.. 

Day.. 

Day.. 

Day.. 

Day.. 


1897 


2,000 


Day.. 
Day.. 

Day.. 
Day., 
Day., 
Day  . 
Day. 
Day. 


Day. 

Day. 
Day.. 


1897 

1897 
1897 
1894 

1805  ' 


65 


63 
67 


6» 
70 


73 
74 


75 
76 


77 


1897  j  78 

1896  I  79 

1897  80 
1894  81 


1883      84 


1886 


1882 
1895 
1804 

1896 

1895 
1895 

1896 
1885 


85 
86 
87 
88 
88 
00 

91 

92 
93 

94 
93 


d  Bolleyuo  Hospital  Medical  College  and  Univeraity  Medical  College  of  New  York  were  con- 
solidated in  1898. 
e  This  is  a  preparatory  scbool. 
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Tabls  S.—Stati*tiea  of  schooU  of 


96 
K 

•8 

«e 

lOO 
101 
102 
10! 
104 
105 


KM 

107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 


Location. 


Colombo '.Ohio 
Lubonon.Ohio.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Salem,  Oreg  ... 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

....do 

....do 

do 

Pittsburg,  Pa... 


Charleston,  SC. 

Chattanooga. 

Tenn 
Enoxville,  Tenn 

MempbLs,  Tenn.. 

NashTille,  Tenn 


I 


.do 

.do 

do 

Sewanee.  Tenn. 


115  FortWorth.Tex 

116  GalTeston,  Tex. 
li;     Barllngton,  Vt 


118 
110 
120 
121 
122 


ISi 


Richmond,  Va 
do 


University  ol 

Virginia,  va 
Milwaukee.  Wis 

....  do 


Name  of  institotion. 


REGULAR— continued. 
Starling  Medical  C<dlege. 

National  Normal  UniTer- 
slty,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Toledo  Medical  College .. 

University  of  Oregon, 
MedicalDept. 

Willamette  Unireraity, 
Medical  Dent. 

Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia. 

Medico-Chirnrgical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Dept  of  Medicine. 

Woman  8  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Uedlcal  College.  Medi- 
cal Department  West- 
em  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

Chattanooga  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Tennessee  Medical  Col- 
lego. 

Memphis  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College. 

Central  Tennessee  Col. 
lege,  Meharry  Medical 
Dept. 

University  of  Nashville, 
Medical  Dept. 

University  of  Tennessee, 
Medical  Dept. 

Vandi-rbilt  University, 
Medical  Dept. 

Sewanee  Medical  College. 
Umversity  of  the  South 

Fort  Worth  University, 
Medical  Dept. 

University  of  Texas, 
Medical  Dept. 

University  of  Vermont, 
Medical  Dept. 

Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

University  College  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Virginia, 
Medical  Dent. 

Mllwaulcee  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Wisconsin  College  of 
Phvsicians  and  Sur 
geons. 

ECLECTIC. 


Atlanta,  Oa Oeorgia  College  of  Eclec- 
tic Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

•  In  18»t>-»7 

a  This  IS  a  preparatory  school. 


1847 
1890 

1883 

188T 

1866 
1825 
1881 
1766 
1850 
1884 

1828 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1876 

1830 
1876 
1873 
1892 
1894 
1891 
18:3 
1838 
1803 
1823 
1894 
1893 


ISB 


President  or  dean. 


Starling    Loving, 

LL.  D. 
Selden   S.  Scoville, 

A.  M. 

Daniel  E.HaacJ>h.C. 
S.  E.  Josephi 

W.  H.Byrd 

James  W.  Holland . . . 

Seneca  Egbert,  A.  M. 

John  Haraoall,  Nat. 

8c.  D. 
Clara  Marshall 

J.  C.  Lange 

Francis  L.  Parker. .. 
J.R.  BathmeU.AM. 

J.  C.  Cawood 

W.  B.  Rogers 

O.  W.  Hubbard 

William  a.  Ewing... 

Paul  F.Eve 

William  L.  Dudley.. 

Johns.  Cain 

Bacon  Sannders 

Henry  P.  Cooke 

A.  P.  Grinnell 

Christopher  Tomp. 

kins. 
J.  Allison  Hodges . . . 

John  W.  Mallet. 
PbD.,LL.D..F.R.S. 
William  H.  Earles... 

W.  H.  Washburn,  sec. 


3 

& 


C.  P.  Dnrbam. 


6  Approximately. 

c  Tuition  lee  fourth  year,  {20. 


Apr.  14 
Mar.  19 

Apr.   S 
Apr.    1 

Mar.  90 

May  15 

May  21 

June  12 

May  18 

May  30 


Apr.  I 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  31 
Feb.    1 

Apr.  5 
Mar.  29 
Apr. 
Jan.  16 
Apr.  5 
May  15 
June  30 
May  4 
May  11 
June  18 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  27 


Apr.    1 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 

i 

BO 
U 

• 

7 

16 

IS 

8 

1 

17 
14 

10 
6 

16 

.... 

•A 

14 

25 

17 

14 

3 

10 

24 

20 

40 

8 

8 

10 

7 

13 

1 

10 

18 

10 

4 

12 

10 

14 

6 

12 

21 

12 

6 

1( 

6 

12 

12 

7 

18 

12 

12 

18 

14 

6 

8 

23 

4 

21 

13 

8 

8 
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medicine,  for  the  year  J*37-9*— Continued. 


Stndeots. 


Coarse. 


63 


lO 


81 
1S3 

73 
372 
151 

230 
200 
247 

60 
171 
IM 
238 
186 
236 
140 
130 

49 


61 


14 


n 

ttfD 

m 


18 


13,14 


4     25 

(a)  28 


26 


oil     * 

•£-    S 

ao      o 


IS  lei  ir 


ISO 

ao 

55 
130 

clOO 

150 

13U 

200 

120 

130 


J25 


90 


30 


1284 


285 


005 
6550 
812 
510 
520 

800 
28S 

2S0 

6270 

140 

6275 
6350 


220 
250 


255 
280 
410 
377 


s 


18 


$75,000 


25,000 


600,000 


400,000 
110,000 
125,000 


0 

$25,500 
296,772 

0 


40,000 
60,000 
30,000 

42,400 
10,000 


30,000 
290,000 


100,000 
%,000 


150.000 
62,000 


10,000 


a 


19 


ii 


30 


13,000 


$3,779 
0  |d36,000 


6,000 


.2 


O 


ai 


a; 

♦J  eg 

a 


9» 


5£? 

13  ^f 


4,000 
100 


1.500 
61,500 


300 

61,800 

10,000 

2,025 

600 


700 


300 


0 
2,600 


240 


Day. 
Day. 

Day. 
Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day  . 

Day  . 

Day  . 


Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 

Day. 


Day. 
Day. 
Day. 


Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 


Day. 


■J3 


1886      86 
07 


1896  I  98 

1895  9» 

j  100 

1894  101 

1887  I  102 

1893  103 
1803  104 

1894  1U5 


106 
107 
106 
lOV 
110 


1893 


1807 


1895 


111 

m 

113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

lis 

119 
120 
121 
122 


123 


d  This  sum  (estimated)  has  been  given  for  hospital  improvement  and  erertion  of  clinical  amphi- 
theater in  John  Sealy  Hospital,  to  i*  called  ■   "  • 
child  pen  of  John  and  Rel-Hjcca  Scaly  ( decea? 

b/ O.  W.  Brecl£enrid(te.  at  a  cost  of  $4<M)UU  ( . 

lo,  1897,  formally  transferred  to  the  university.  e  Four  years  hereafter. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


12i 


12.-. 

las 


127 
128 


Lortitiun. 


Name  of  institatlon. 


Chicago,  lU . 


St.  TiOnis,  Mo  — 
Liucoln,  Nobr . . 

Now  York,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


12:)     San    Francisco, 

Cal 
iro     Denver,  Colo.... 

131  I  Chicago,  111 


132 
l!ij 

IIM 
135 

130 

137 
133 
130 
140 

Ml 

143 

143 


-do. 
.do. 


...do. 
....do. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

Louisville,  Ky.. 
Baltimore,  Md . . 
Boston,  Mass 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 


-do. 


144  St.  Louis,  Mo... 
14.5  ;  New  York,  N.  Y 
140   do. •••••. 


147 

148 


149 


lOU 
151 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chicago,  m 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


ECLECTIC— continued. 

Bennett  College  of  Eclec- 
tic Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

American  Medical  College 

Cotner  University,  Iwiu- 
coln  Medical  College. 

Eclectic  Mi'dical  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute 


HOMEOPATniC. 

Hahnemann  Hospital  Col- 
lege of  San  Francisco. 

Denver  Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

Chicago  Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

Dunham  Medical  College* 

Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Henng  Medical  College  .. 

National  Medical  College. 

State  University  of  Iowa, 
Homeopathic  Medical 
Dept. 

Southwestern  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College.* 

Southern  Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

Boston  Univerfuty  School 
of  Medicine. 

University  of  Michigan, 
Homeopathic  Medical 
College. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
( 'oUege  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Kansas  City  Uni- 
versity. 

Kansas  City  Borneo- 
pathic  Medical  College. 

Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Missonri. 

New  \ork  Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Hospital  for 
Women. 

Pulte  Medical  College 

Cleveland  Homeopathic 
Medical  College. 

Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

PHTSIOUEPIOAI.. 

Chicago     Physiomedical 

College.* 
Physiomedical  College  of 

Indiana. 


President  or  dean. 


1884 

1804 

1870 

18ft5 
1800 

1892 
1891 

1877 

1893 
1891 
1873 
1876 

1888 

1890 

1888 
1S57 
ISflO 
1803 


1872 
1849 


1848 


1891 
1873 


1807     Anson  L.  Clark,  A.  M 


1873  ,  Edwin  Younkin  . 
1891     W.  8.  Latta 


1805     George   W.    Bosko- 

witz,  A.  M. 
1845     Frederick  J.  Locke . . 


A.  C.  Peterson 

Samuel  S.  Smythe. . . 

J.  S.  Mitchell,  A.  M.. 

C.  S.  Pahncstock    ... 
C.H.  Vilas 


Apr.    7 
Mar.  2S 


Henry  C.  Allen Apr.  10 

Thomas  C.  Duncan,     Mar.  31 

Ph.D.,LL.D.  ! 

Wilmot  H.  Dickinson   Mar.  29 


1 

In- 
struct- 
ors. 

1 

Professors. 

Special"  or  a3~ 
sistant. 

s 

6|  r 

May  10 

! 

■::.    10 

1 

...do... 
Mar.  17 

15      3 
17  '    9 

May    4  I  13  I  15 


May  I'l 


Apr.  20  13 
Apr.  15  !X) 
Mar.  22  '  20 


A.    P.    Williamson,  !  Juno  2 
LL.B.  I 

Wm.  H.Jenny ,  Mar.  21 


Peter  Deiderich Mar.  25 


Wm.  C.  Richardson 


Apr.    7 


Wm.ToddHelmnth, ,  May 

LL.  D.  I 

J.  do  lo  M.  Lozier  . . .  i  May    3    2J 

J.  D.  Buck I I  ],■< 


WiUiam  A.  Phillips. 
Pemherton  Dudley. 


H.J.  Treat 

N.  D.  Woodard !  Mar.  23     17 


14  :    2  I 


A.  Loight  Monroo...;  Apr.    2     17  !    3 

Henry  Chandlee At)r.    9     14  '    7 

I.  Tisdale  Talbot June   1     IS  ;  17 

W.  B.  Hiasdale June22  |    5      4 


17 


12     14 


Apr.    0     28     20 
May  12  ,    8     28 


•Inlf90-97. 
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medicine,  for  the  year  1807-9S — Continued. 


.Stndonts. 

Course. 

1 

. 

1 
i 

a 
o 

•s 

1 

1 
It 

So 

£ 

s 
•3 
> 

as 

a 
s 

a 

■a 
19 

1 

is 
.11 
!•- 

1 

1 

99 

s 

s 
> 

-A 
is 

fS 

a 

II 

Ih 

o  c  ^ 

-». 
33 

1  1°  • 

a     »S 
o     S£ 

li 

8    1  9 

'.S    'ri 

ill 

1  1 

1  ill 

111 

lO   11,13,13 

14] 15  1« 

ir 

IH 

ao 

31 

33 

111 

;    1   1 
i   1 

10     121  1  43  '.... 
1 

4|31 

1 

$100  '    0 

8400 

{25.000 

0 

0 

500 

Day.. 

1606 

124 

48 

10       .W  !  18    .... 
....     5"  '15   .... 

4  '  32 
4  ,  26 

1 
75  «25 

325 

2,5r« 

200 

Day.. 
Day.. 

1896     125 

126 

07 

1       1      ! 
ir.  ■   M  '  l«  1 10 

4     26 

100     23 

515 

40,000 



$2,084 

2,258 

Day.- 

1896 

127 

LjO 

7    iiifl  !  4.1  '  a! 

4 

•'7 

75     25 

275 

60,000 

500 

Day.. 
Day. 

1897 

1"8 

11 

5 

: 

16      2 

4 

4 

'*7 

75 

25 

500 

128 

as 

11 

43     13 

4 

28 

100 

0 

405 

5,500 

0 

0 

a200 

Day. 

1K05 

130 

137 

0 

137     30 

24 

4 

26 

05 

30 

30O 

125,000  1           0 

0 

(■5,000 

Day. 

1895 

131 

!!9 
123 

11 

SO 

51  '    S 
172     2» 

.::: 

4 
4 

28 

28 

ion 

70 

0 
30 

4<>5 
375 

50.000  1           0 
191,000  $70,000 

"ii,m 

4.5'.1 
12,  WW 

bay.' 

■fsoi' 

1.32 
133 

.•51 
11.1 

3.> 
9 

S«l  14 
122     15 

....  * 

30 
26 

ia» 

«5 

0 

25 

405 
313 

2.5,000 

250 

Day. 
Duy. 

iHai 

1890 

134 

i:» 

5? 

65      8 

0       4 

2; 

65 

0 

260 

30,000  !           0 

0 

400 

Day. 

1893 

136 

22 

U 

36     11 

____!  ^ 

26 

85 

0 

380 

0             0 

• 

0 

Day. 

137 

23 

10 

SB  :    7 

'    4 

24 

100 

30 

445 

30,000    

0 

a600 

Day. 

1895 

138 

139 

57 

196     46 

31 :  4 

30 

125 

30 

620 

200,000 

33,000 



3,600 

Day. 

1890 

13B 

'    M 

R 

59    *0 

;!« 

35 

10 

210 

*50,000 

7,000 

Day. 
Day. 

140 

25 

2 

1 

1 

27       0 

5  1    4 

34 

100 

0 

2,000 

1S95 

141 

12 
24 

6 
12 

13      0 

5      4 

26 
24 

50 
80 

85 
25 

230 

210 
0 

Day. 
Day. 

1806 

14? 

36 

14 

4 

10,000 

0 

0 

143 

62 

8 

70 

21 

7 

4 

26 

60  1  25 

20O 

12,000 

0 

0 

0 

Day. 

189U 

144 

132 

0 

1.32 

24 

18 

4 

30 

125  1  30 

<i540 

450,  (JOO 

10,000 

a4,000 

Day. 

1804 

146 

!  " 

2..1 

20 

4 

1 

4 

28 

100     31) 

460 

0 

4,000 

500 

Day. 

1893 

146 

!.;     7 

84  I    .'> 

6 

4 

4 

27 
26 

75  '  i". 

330 
330 

!K.n<io 

100,1X10 

Day. 
Day. 

1894 
1896 

147 

m 

23 

IbO 

& 

75 

25 

0 

700 

2,000 

148 

873 

0 

273 

«i 

4 

30 

125 

30 

5.50 

523,763  223,800 

1 
I 

10,000 

15,000 

Day. 

1893 

149 

15 
46 

10 

0 

65 
62 

13 
23 

13 

4 
4 

30 
28 

80 
65 

0 

.... 

340 
2t» 

200 

Day. 
Day. 

1890 

150 

17,000 



5,000 

151 

a  Approximately. 
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Table  8. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


152 

153 

IM 
165 

158 

157 

158 


Location. 


Cliicago,  111 . 
do 


New  Orleans.  La 
New  York,  N.Y 


do 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


.do. 


Name  of  institntion. 


P08T0BADUATB  AND 
SPECIAL  (NOT  INCLUI>- 
BO  IN  SUMMARY). 

Playfair  School  of  Mid- 
wifery. 

PostKradnate  Medical 
bcnool. 

New  Orleans  Polyclinic. 

New  York  Postoradoate 
Medical  Bchool. 

New  York  School  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine. 

Philadelphia  Polyclinic 
and  College  for  Qradu- 
ates  in  Medicine. 

Philadelphia  Posteradu- 
ate  School  of  Homeo- 
pathics. 


1S95 

188S 

1887 
1882 

1895 

1882 

1881 


President  or  dean. 


Frances  Dickinson  . 

W.  Franklin  Cole- 
man. M.  R.  O.  S.        I 

Charles  Chassaignac 

D.  B.  St.  John  Rooisa, 
LL.D. 

Ferd.  U.  Valentine, 

Max  J.  Stem 


J.  T.  Kent. 


In- 
struct- 
ors. 


I* 

a .  7 


li      3 
it     i) 

17 1  r-1 

12  i  U 
30     Ij 
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students. 

Coarse. 

1 
1 

1 

si 
§1 
si 
1 

3 

8 
"S 

1 

1 

■O 

a 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

£ 

1 

Instmctlnn   daring 
day  or  In  evening. 

Jil 

33 

I 

s 

1 

8 

0 
ZJ) 

75 

5U1 

30 
131 

6 

a 
» 

SE 

o 

^ 

a 

fl 
1 

m 

n 

i 

i 

o 

i 

3 

1 
1 

» 

10 

8 

0 
23 

5 

10 

3 

lO 

10 

22B 

75 

oaj 

35 
141 

9 

11  13 

i3;i4 

13 

S120 

1« 

ir 

18 

19 

90 

31 

33 

20 

0 
0 
0 

0 

aJOO 
a8uu 

a2S0 

0 

100 

D»r. 

15"! 

t80,000 

0 
0 

153 

Day: 

154 

531, OiS 

\fA 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

IM 

D«y. 
Day. 

15T 

8,000 

^f» 

a  Approximately. 
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Table  0.— Statistics  of  schools  of 


Lucatlon. 


Name  of  institnUon. 


Birmingham,  AIa  . . . 
ban  Francisco,  Cal. . 

do 


I 


Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

do 

Atlanta,  aa 

do 


10  ,  Clilcago,  111 


11  I. 

13  '. 

14 
15 


do 
-do 


Zi 


SS 

26 

27  I 
26  , 


Birmingham  Dental  College 

College  of  Physicians  and  burgeons, 
DenUl  Dept. 

University  of  California,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Denver  College  of  Dentistry,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver. 

Columbian  University,  Dental  Dept. 

Howard  University,  Dental  Dept 

Washington  Dental  College 

Atlanta  Dental  College 

Southern  Medical  College,  Dental 
Dept. 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Lake  Forest  University. 

Columbian  Dental  College 

Qerman- American  Dental  College . . . 

do Northwestom   University  Dental 

School. 

Central  College  of  Dentistry 

Indiana  Dental  College,  University 
of  Indianapolis. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Dental 
Dept. 

Keokuk  Dental  College,  Dental  De- 
partment of  Keokuk  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Baltimore  Medical  College,  Dental 
Dept. 

University  of  Maryland,  Dental  Dept . 

Harvard  University,  Dental  School- . 


Indianapolis,  Ind 

do 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . . 

Keokuk,  Iowa 


Louisville,  Ky... 
Baltimore,  Ma... 
do 


.do 


Boston, Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich... 

Detroit,  Mich 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


29  I 

30  I 
-81  ! 
82 

m 

34 
85 
3ti 

37 

38 


40 


43 


do 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Buiralo,N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

.....do 

do 

aeveland.Ohlo.. 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


-do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Pittsburg,  Pa  - 


University  of  Michigan,  College  of 

Dental  Surgery. 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Dept.  of 

Dental  Surgery. 
University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 

Dentistry. 

KsnwisCity  Dental  College ! 

Western  Dental  College 

Marion  Sims  College  of   Medicine,  < 

1  lental  Dept.  I 

Mlasonrl  Dental  College 

University  of  Omaha,  Dental  Dept . . 
University  of  Buffalo.  Dental  Dept ..' 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry I 

New  York  Dental  School I 

Cincinnati  CoUegp  of  Dental  Surgery .  I 

Miami  Dental  College I 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Burjfery.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 
Western  Keservo  University,  Dental 

Dept. 
Ohio    Medical    University,    Dental 

Dept. 
Medfco-Chirurgical  College,  Dept.  of 

Dentistry. 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 

Philadelphia Dental  College. 


1S83 
1887 
1886 

uva 

1897 
18!0 

1887 

18S3 

1891 

ln-stt 
1889 

18ft7 

1878 

1881 

1897 


ISStl 
WW 
189.5 

1882 

1867 
1875 

18111 

1888 

1881 
liS'.H) 
1894 

186« 
1894 
li-9.> 
l«i6 
18ICi 
1893 
1896 
1815 

1892 

1800 


Winslow  Anderson . 

L.  L.  Dunbar 

AlvaH.  Sawins 


J.  Hall  Lewis 

I  Thomas  B.  Hood,  A.  M. 

D.  Elmer  Wiber 

Wm.  Crenshaw 

Sheppard  W.  Foster ... 

Truman    W.    Brophy, 
LL.  D. 

Frank  K.  Brown 

Fritz  W.  Hnxman 

Ureene  V.  Black,  Sc.  D. 


Milton  F.Ault... 
Oeorge  E.  Hunt . 


William  S.Hosford. 
B.  C.  Hinkley 


P.  Richard  Taylor. 

M.  W.  Foster 

J.  W.  Smith 


Ferdinand  J.  S.Gorgas, 
A.  M. 

Eugene  H.  Smith 

Jonatlian  Tatt 


TheoJoro  A.  McGraw. 
Wm.  P.  Dickinson,  sec. 


J.  D.  Patterson 

D.J.Mf.Milien 

Young  H.Bond,  A.M. 


Henry  H.  Mudd 

W.  H.  Sherraden 

W.C.Borrett 

Faneuil  D.  Weisse. .. 
Dwight  L.  Hubliard. 

C*.  S.  Jnnkerma  n 

C.  A.  Schncbardt .... 
H.A.Smith,  A.M.... 


Henry  L.  Ambler,  M.  S- 


Unlversfty  of  Pennsylvania,  Dept.  of 

Dentistry. 
Pittsburg  Dental  College,  Western 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Otto  Arnold 

1897     Robert  H.  Nones  . 
1856  !  C.  N.Peirce 


1863 

1878 


S.H.Guilford,  A.M. 
Edward  C.  Kirk 


1898  '  J.  O.  Templeton,  A.  M. .. 
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dentistry,  for  the  year  1897-98. 


Regnlar 
sesyion 
closes— 


In- 

struct- 

ois. 


Students. 


Coarse. 


s 

6 

rj 

Apr.   6 
July    2 

18 

4 
3U 

May  31 

7 

15 

Apr.  22 

13 

G 

May  15 
May    1 
Apr.    0 
Apr.    1 
....do... 

7 
8 
9 
9 
9 

3 

6 
0 
5 

Apr.    5 

19 

37 

Apr.    1 
Mar.  25 
Apr.    6 
Apr.  12 
....do... 

U 
6 

la 

12 
U 

8 
3 
0 
6 
2 

June  4 

9 

9 

Mar.  15 

11 

8 

June  30 
Apr.    1 
Apr.    6 

11 

7 

U 

12 
18 

Mar 

June  27 
June  22 

June  16 

Jane  1 

Apr.  1 
Apr.  I 
Apr.    9 

Apr.  28 
Apr.  0 
Apr.  25 
Maj  15 

Apr.  i 
Apr.  21 
Apr.    6 

June  15 

Apr.    5 

Apr.  23 

Apr.    0 

Apr.  1 
Jane  8 

Apr.    1 


31 

15U 

118 

43 

70 
23 
25 

185 

78 

524 
67 

fa 

491 
24 

185 

US 
20 


1.10 

zaa 


207 

i!in 

116 

102 

90 

85 
191 
til 

124 
5:) 

imi 

225 
41 

88 

18 

2(W 

91 
101 

61 

346 

383 
437 

150 


12 


lO 


34 
159 

160 

47 

76 
24 
25 
I8.i 
78 

521 

59 

22 
009 
24 

187 

148 
23 


150 
2:12 


207 

130 
124 

102 

80 

85 

208 

61 

124 
58 

174 

225 
47 
89 
24 

208 

91 
103 

61 

376 

409 
437 

151 


11   119   13 


44 


15 
5 
2 
61 
13 

163 

14 

3 

180 

1 

52 

01 
0 


9 
67 
48 

9 
18 

1 
66 

27 

14 

4 

100 

141 

95 

18 


3  !  30 

3  I  24 

3  !  28 
3  •  30 

3     24 


36 


Fees. 


=1 
OS 


14    IS 


$100 

luo 

115 

75 

100 
60 
100 

ino 

125 

85 
lOO 
105 

85 
100 

75 

50 


115 

1(10 
100 

106 

150 
45 

50 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
75 
lOU 
105 
150 
100 
100 
100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 
100 

100 


30 


30 


5i 


16 


325 
370 
275 


s 

« 


tt 


$40,000 


a200 
300 

aw  1         0 

350     15,000 


350 


a  Approximately. 


325 
840 
260 
325 

225 

155 


345 

330 

365 

611 
2U6 

285 

310 

325 
326 

306 

30O 

aio 

335 
5« 
475 
300 
300 
330 

335 

205 

350 

370 
346 

335 


200,000 


26,000 

so^ooo' 


I 


S 

o 
•o 
a 


18 


60,000 
106,336 


$50,000 


12,500 


41,000 
120,000 


25,000 


50,000 


70,000 
170,000 


19 


a200 
0 


100 


120 
a600 


al50 


100 
2,000 


148 
0 
0 
300 
143 
300 


.12,000 


100 


a 

•as 

a  > 
I" 


SO 


Day.. 
Day.. 


Day. 

Eve  - 
Eve  . 
Eve  . 
Day. 
Day. 


Day . .    10 

Day..  U 
Day..:  12 
Day.  I  18 
Day.  14 
Day.. I  15 

Day..   16 

Day..'  IT 


Day. 
Day. 
Day. 

Day. 

Day. 
Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 
Day. 
Day. 

Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 

Day. 

Day  . 


Day. 

Day. 
Day  . 

Day  . 


23 
24 

I  25 

26 
27 

I  28 

I  ^ 
'  30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 


43 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1897-88. 

Table  9. — Statistics  of  schools  of 


Location. 

Name  of  iustitntlon. 

a 

1 

u 

"S 

2 

President  or  dean. 

1                   1                                 9                                 1    3    {                      4 

44 

Knox^■iUe,  Tenn..  .  '  Tennessee  Medical  College,  Dental 

Dept. 
Nashville,  Tenn '  rontral  TflnnefWfle  Colleee.  Meharrv 

1889 
ISSO 

R.  N.  Kesterson 

45 

G  W.  ITnbNird 

4A 

do     

Dental  Dupt. 
Vanderbilt  University,  Dept.  of  Den- 

1879 

187(1 
IsIM 

WlUiam  H.  Morgan 

Joseph  P.  Gray 

47 

do 

Richmond,  Va 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

tistry. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Dental  Dept 

University  College  of  Medicine,  Den- 
tal Dept. 

Tacoinfc  College  of  Dental  Surgery  . . 

Milwaukee  Medical  College,  Dental 
Dept. 

18 
49 

J.Ahison  Bodges 

John  M.Meyer 

Ueorge  V.I.  brown 
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dcntlstr'j.for  the  year  7*97-9*— Continaed. 


1     In- 
Btruct- 

Stadents. 

Course. 

Fees. 

2 

fe 

1    or*. 

s 

^' 

1 

u 

■J 

CO 

H    i  £ 

s 

li 

^ 

5 

Refrnlar 
sesHion 
close -i — 

1 

s 

s 

a 
> 

a 
1 

1 
o 

i 

a 

I 
>• 

w 

a 

i 

1 
§ 

■s 

Graduation   or  e 
amination  fee. 

Fees  of  the  enti 
coarse. 

la 

§.9 

•s 

o 
■3 

O 
•3 
S 

w 

i 
a 

1 

la 
1 

v: 

S          6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Vi[  13 

14 

13    Itt 

17 

IH 

lO 

30 

....do...'  13 

t 

in 

0 

13 

K 

3 

at 

81(0 

25 

tasa 

0 

Day.. 

44 

Feb.    1  !    5 

1 

13 

n 

19 

4 

i 

20 

30 

10 

137 

Day.. 

4(1 

Mar.  23  1    7 

3 

181 

3 

181 

M 

3 

21 

ino 

2S 

850 

....•r.. 

200 

Day. 

46 

Apr.    1  1  It 

i 

91 

n 

93 

It 

1 

24 

inu 

25 

840 

Day. 

47 

May  11     IJ 

1 

27 

0 

ar 

lU 

3 

3U 

t» 

3.) 

255 

jUo.UUO 

240 

48 

Apr.    0      9 

S 

a) 

2 

35 

9 

3 

21 

lOT) 

0 

300 

0 

0 

21,0 

Day  . 

49 

Apr.   5    U 

i 

«•' 

u 

»7 

IT 

3 

>U 

luu 



a.u 

0 

0 

Lve  .. 

60 
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Table  10.— Statiaiies  of  schools  of 


Location. 

-   Name  of  institution. 

i 

£3 

£ 

a 

U 

1 

President  or  dean. 

1 

1 

!i 

3 

4                       1 

1 

Anhnm.  AIa 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  De- 
partment or  Pharmacy. 

Medical  School  of  Alabama,  School  of 
Pharmacy ,  University  of  Alabama. 

California    CoUeKe    of    Pharmacy, 
University  of  CaUfornia. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy 

lt<»5 

1873 

1873 
IHW 
1859 

1686 

1886 

1894 

1890 
188J 

1885 

1870 
1S38 
1895 

1841 

1867 
1868 

1889 

1892 

1885 
18«« 
1892 
1881 

1K91 

1888 
18-J9 

1890 

1883 

1871 

1881 
1884 

1889 
1893 

1S32 

1H7.S 
1895 

1888 

18S9 

1879 

E.  R.  Miller                       ' 

? 

Mobile.  Ala           .  . 

George  A.  Ketchnra 

WUllam  M.  Searby 

Samuel  L.  Hilton 

W.  8.  Kendrick 

s 
i 

5 

San  FranciscorCal. . . 

Washington,  D.  C . . . 
Atlanta.  Oa 

« 

7 

Chicago,  111 

do 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Uni- 
versity of  lUlnols. 

Northwestern  University,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Purdue  Uuivorsity,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Northern  Indiana  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy. 

University    of    Kansas,    School    of 
Pharmacy. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 

Tnlane  University  of  Louisiana 

University  of  Maine,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

Maryland  CoUege  of  Pharmacy 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Michigan,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Detroit  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy 

Frederick  M.  Ooodman. 
Oscar  Oldberg .     . 

8 
9 

Laf ayett«,  Ind 

VnlnnrfttHn.  fnil 

Arthur  L.  Qreen 

J.  Newton  Roe 

10  '  Des Moines,  Iowa.... 

8.  R.  Maey 

v. 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

13 
14 
15 

Gordon  L.  Curry 

Stanford  E.  ChaIU6 

A.  W.Harris 

16 
17 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . . 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Newark,  N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Ada,  Ohio 

Charles  Caspar!,  jr 

Julian  W.  Balrd 

18 
10 

Albert  B.  Prescott 

JohnE.  Clark 

20 
21 

Frederick  J.  Wulllng.... 

WillUmP.  Kuhn 

James  M.  Good 

n 

P.  E.  HomiUeU 

n 

Willis  G.  Tucker 

E.  H.  Hartley 

V) 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 

Vrt 

Willis  G.  Gregory 

Bdward  Kemp  ........ 

n 

CoUege  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of 

New  York.' 
Shaw    University,    Pharmaceutical 

Dept 
Ohio   Normal   University,  Dept.  of 

Pharmacy. 
Cincinnati    College    of    Pharmacy, 

University  of  Cincinnati. 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy 

Ohio  State    University,  College  of 

Pharmacv. 

Scio  College,  Dept.  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of 

Pharnmoy. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  .- 

Pittsburg  CoUege  of  Pharmacv 

Medical  CoUege  of  the  State  of  South 

Carolina,  Dept.  of  Pharmacy. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 

Dept.  of  Pharmacy. 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Dept.  of 

Pharmacy. 
Vanderbllt  Unlversity,Dept.  of  Phar- 
macy. 
University    of     Texas,     School    of 

Pharmacy. 

w 

Wm.  SixDDSoii 

n 

B.  8.  Young 

so 
m 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Colambas,  OUo 

JuUus  H.  Eichl>erg 

as 

George  B.  Kauffman 

J.  H.  Beal 

M 

Norman,  Okla 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak. . . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

do 

86 
i)ft 

Joseph  P.  Remington . .. 
Julius  A.  Koch 

87 
88 

80 

Francis  L.  Parker 

B.  T.  Whitehead,  prof . . 
G.W.  Hubbard 

40 

.Tftmen  M.  Saffnrd 

41 

Qal veston,  Tex 

1893     H.C.Cooke 

•  In  1896-97. 


o  Approshnately. 
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phnrmacy,  for  the  year  1S:>7-!)S. 


Regalar 
wssion 
closes- 


Apr.    3 

Juno  — 

Mav.  31 
Jliir.  »l 
Ajii--  SO 

Jane  10 

Jane  8 

Aag.  11 

Jaly  28 
Mar.  3U 

Jane  8 

Mar.  21 
Apr.  15 
June  19 

May  10 
May  13 
June  30 

May  13 

Jane  5 

Apr.  2 
Apr.  ir, 
Apr.  30 
Mar.  15 
Apr.  U 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  30 

Mar.  15 

July  21 

Jane  29 

Apr.  8 
June  15 

June  23 


In-     I 
struct- 
ors.     I 


Students. 


Course.  •§ 


Apr.  1 
liar.  25 
Apr.    1 

June  30 

Feb.    1 

June  23 

May  15 


3  I  27 
1     It 


60 


1 
1 

3  ;l;38 

2  '233 

0  106 

10  00 

8  210 

5  33 


i  ,146 
2  20 
4  63 
8  lot 
13  73 
u  :i63 


211 

37 

51 
56 

48 
6 

t28 

19 

24 

14 

22 

44 


n 

a 

J 

t£ 

a 

■J 

^ 

3 

3 

s 

§ 

H 

0 

(H 

?  1'? 


Fees. 


tea 


27    'S 

It       1 
69  *36 


46  256 

a  j  36 
3 :  41 

0  5t 
3  '  33 

1|1« 

1  113 
16  301 

3  ,  79 


45 


2  ,148 

0  26 

1  63 
7  111 
4  I  77 

13  375 

0 

4  315 


13 

13 

2 

36 

2 

28 

2 

28 

3 

0 

2 

26 
■M 
38 

(61 

40 

3,4 

36 

1 

50 

3,4 
2 

2t 

36 

3,4 

40 

2 

3,4 

25 
20 
36 

0 

2 
>  1 

-.4 

32 
34 
36 

2 

28 

3.3 

32 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 

26 
36 
30 

22 
27 
35 

38 

3 

24 

2 

30 

1 

42 

3 
3,4 

28 
36 

1,2 
2 

36 
3S 

3 

2,3 
3 

28 
24 
28 

2 

30 

3 

30 

2 

36 

2 

30 

15 


16 


100 

60 
50 
75 

1.W 

a  50 

43 

SO 
75 


o75 

a  70 

30 

a5 

1(!0 
35 

40 

75 

60 
66 
75 
60 
6.5 
60 
75 

33 


90 

75 
nOO 

13 

30 

50 

0 


ir 


?24 
120 

230 

185 
130 
155 


a  105 
66 


115 

150 


159 

1.55 


190 

215 

a2U0 

110 

105 

140 
ol75 
165 
138 
145 
133 
160 

106 

140 

175 

190 
a20 


12 

290 
160 
125 


ol70 
60 


8,000 

15,000 
0 
0 

II  7.5,000 


I 
■a 

s 

(0 

•a  ji 
So 


a 


is 


$4,000 


a 

o 
•a 
a 
a 


10 


30 


o  ^ 


•it 


16,000 
21,000 


37,000 


astro 

aSOO 


Day.. 
Day.. 
Day.. 


0  I    o500     Eve  .. 

0  , '  Uvo  .. 

0  I    1.800     Day.. 


0 


I 


a550 


Day.. 

. '  Day  . . 

.    Day.. 

.  I  Day . . 
.    Day.. 


a  1,000  ■  Day.. 

200  I  Both  . 

Day.. 

Day  .- 


0 


300 


68,8.50  il3,675  a  5, 132 
0 


2,500 
25.000 


0 

0 

204,067 


1,000 


12,000 
0 


isa.ioo 

16,000 


3,381 
0 
0 


Day 
Day  ..17 
Day..  18 


0 

;300 

360 


6(X) 
134 


Eve  .. 
Day. 


150 

500 


10,000 
300 


Eve..  21 
Eve..  32 

(c)  33 
Eve.J24 
Day . .  25 

(e)  '28 
Day.-  2T 

Day..  28 

Day..  29 

Day  .30 


Day. 


'31 

132 


Day..  33 
Day..  34 

Day.  135 
Day..i38 
37 


Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day  . 


bOne  year  for  degree  of  graduate  In  pharmacy;  two  yeara  for  degree  of  i>harmaceatlcal 
chemist, 
c  Afternoons  and  evenings. 
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Table  10.— StatUfieit  of  xchoolx  of 


Location. 

Name  of  institntion. 

o 

o 
1 

•s 

u 

1 

President  or  deiui. 

1 

a 

3 

\mi 

1896 
1895 
1883 

*           \ 

a 

Richmoad,  Va  

Pnllman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash   

Madison,  Wis 

Uni  versity  College  of  Medici ne.Dept. 

i)t  Pharmacy. 
Wtt-sliiueton    AKricaltural    College, 

bilioDlof  Pharmacy. 
Umver.sity  of  Wasbiugton.  School  of 

Pharmacy. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of 

Pharmacy. 

S.  Allison  Hiidges 

Oeorge  H.  Watt,  prof. . . 

Frank  P.  Graves i 

Edward  Kremers 
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pluirmacy,for  the  year  1S97-0S — Continued. 


In- 

!• 

. 

ec 

struct- 

Students. 

Coarse. 

Fees. 

a 

ors. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
AGRICULTCTRAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGES.' 


NEW   BUILDINGS   ANI>   CHANGES  IK  THK   COURSE    OR   IN    THE    MKTHODS    OK   INSTRUC- 
TION   (FROM   presidents'   REPORTS). 

Frcaident  inttiam  Leroy  Broun,  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — 
Among  tlio  280  students  enrolled  were  61  from  other  States.  No  change  in  the 
method  of  instrnction.  Much  attention  is  given  to  l.iboratory  instraction,  the  col- 
lege being  provided  with  10  laboratories  in  the  different  scientific  departments.  For 
the  study  of  electricity  there  is  the  usn.il  experimental  lecture  course  and  a  full 
course  in  electrical  engineering,  the  laboratory  of  which  contains  15  ditterent 
dynamos.    Compressed  air  is  used  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department. 

President  John  L,  Huchanan,  Arkansat  Tnduitrial  CnirerBili/. — No  material  changes 
have  been  made,  but  there  have  been  some  important  additions  to  the  course.  The 
chair  of  economics  and  sociology  was  filled  by  the  election  of  a  competent  professor 
and  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction  in  those  subjects  provided.  The  art  depart- 
ment was  duly  organized,  and  a  convenient  and  commodious  studio,  with  a  partial 
outfit,  provided  for  it.  Fuller  and  more  definitelj-  ontlincd  courses  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  have  been  introduced.  The  work  of  the  session  suffered  some- 
what from  the  war  excitement.  A  number  of  students  volunteered,  some  of  whom, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  former  students,  received  appointments  us  officers,  owing 
principally  to  their  military  training  received  here. 

A  handsome  plant  or  green  house,  with  a  room  adjoining  which  serves  as  a  botan- 
ical laboratory,  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,  and  furnished  with  a 
largely  increased  collection  of  plants.  Two  now  office  rcoms  have  been  added  to 
the  experiment  station  building,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,  and  a  seed 
and  tool  bouse  erected  on  the  farm,  costing  about  $200.  The  plant  house  and  seed  and 
tool  house  are  of  wood  on  a  stone  foundation ;  the  office  rooms  are  of  wood  veneered 
with  brick.  A  sewerage  system,  with  lavatories,  toilet  rooms,  and  bath  house  lias 
been  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The  university  shops  have  reccivi'.d  an  addi- 
tion to  their  equipment  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  tools,  costing  bctweeu  $5,000 
and  $6,000.  The  department  of  civil  engineering  has  been  given  more  commodious 
quarters  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  its  outfit.  The  apparatus  of  the 
electrical  laboratory  has  been  increased  by  purchases  amounting  to  nearly  $1,000 — 
an  X-ray  outfit,  two  Kelvin  voltmeters,  an  AC-DC  polyphase  motor  generator,  etc. 
Thus  the  university  is  better  equipped  than  ever  before  for  both  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction.  The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  and  the  grounds 
have  been  improved. 

jPreiident  Martin  Kellogg,  Iniirersity  of  California. — A  college  of  commerce  has  lieen 
established  and  will  begin  its  courses  at  once.  Prof.  George  Davidson,  formerly  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geography. 

What  are  called  the  "affiliated  college  buildings"  [professional  schools]  iu  San 
Francisco,  Vmilt  by  a  State  appropriation,  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $175,672. 


'Compiled  by  Mr.  WellfoM  Addis,  apecialidt  for  obtaining  and  collating  iDformation  regarding  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
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At  Berkeley  several  buildings  have  been  erected,  at  a  rost  of  |5j,3!8,  namely:  Au 
agricultural  ball  (to  replace  tbe  one  bnrued),  which  bus  a  complete  equipment  for 
tlio  ajjricultural  college ;  a  two-story  and  basement  building  for  the  bot anical  depart- 
ment, with  laboratories;  a  hull  for  philosophy,  including  cxperimrutal  psychology; 
a  large  building  for  zoology  (fresbmau),  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  industrial 
art.  A  site  for  the  Wilmerdiug  Trade  School  lias  been  given  by  citizens  of  San 
Francisco,  and  valunblo  additions,  chiefly  gifts,  bavu  been  made  to  the  library. 
The  electrical  department  is  fully  eqnippcd  in  the  hall  of  mechanics. 

J'retideut  Ahlon  £llh,  Colorado  Slaie  AyrkuUural  College. — The  college  ye;ir  of 
thirtj'-nine  weeks,  divided  into  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  closed  with  the 
exercises  of  commencement  day,  Thursday,  June  2,  1898.  The  year  was  character- 
i/.cd  by  steady  progress  in  all  the  departments  of  instruction.  There  was  nothing 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  college  that  was  particularly  marked  or 
especially  distinguished  from  that  of  the  year  preceding.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  course  of  study  by  the  addition  of  another  year's 
work  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  raised 
and  the  work  of  tbu  institution  has  reached  more  to  the  dignity  of  what  is  known 
as  collegiate  instruction.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  total  ruvenuo  received  from 
the  State  fur  the  support  of  the  college  within  the  next  year  will  exceed  $38,0C0. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  receipts  from  the  land  income  fund,  those  arising  from 
the  Congressional  act  of  1862,  are  gradually  increasing.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that 
the  increuso  of  receipts  from  the  lost-mentioned  source  will  make  up  the  loss  of 
revenue  received  under  the  operations  of  the  mill-tax  law.  The  commercial  depart- 
ment that  was  established  two  years  ogo  now  enrolls  about  £0  students.  Its  course 
covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  presents  a  great  deal  of  scholastic  work  in  addi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  work  for  which  commercial  colleges  usually  make  more  or  less 
adequate  provisions. 

The  college  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and 
many  improvements  of  a  minor  character  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
various  buildings  on  the  college  grounds.  At  this  writing  the  new  chemical  labora- 
tory is  completed  and  in  nse.  The  total  cost  of  the  buUdiug,  including  heating, 
lighting,  and  plumbing  appliances,  is  $21,3S7.16.  Of  this  amount  a  little  over  $6,000 
had  been  paid  prior  to  June  30,  1897.  Probably  the  architect's  fee  and  cost  of  super- 
vision, amounting  to  about  $1,300^  ought  to  bo  added  to  the  cost  of  the  building  as 
above  reported. 

Preaidcnt  G.  W.  Flint,  Storrs  Agricultural  College. — The  course  is  now  four  years  in 
duration,  with  full  lines  in  English,  agriculture,  horticulture,  mathematics,  veteri- 
nary science,  physiology,  mechanical  drawing,  and  work  in  wood  and  iron.  No  new 
buildings  added,  though  several  are  needed.  Two  cottages  for  dwellings  were  fin- 
ished December  1,  1898. 

President  George  A.  Barter,  Delaware  College. — The  principle  of  freedom  in  the 
election  of  studies  without  destroying  cdocationul  coherency  has  been  introduced 
into  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  several  courses.  The  cull  for  volunteers  by 
the  President  caused  7  seniors,  7  juniors,  3  sophomores,  and  2  freshmen  to  respond, 
all  being  mode  commissioned  or  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  First  Delaware 
Regiment;  but  as  the  work  of  the  senior  class  was  practically  finished,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  who  entered  the  military  service  were  graduated  with  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

President  H\  F.  Toeum,  Florida  Agricultural  College. — The  department  of  agricnl- 
ture,  which  for  some  years  had  been  combined  with  that  of  chemistry,  has  become 
a  separate  department  in  charge  of  a  competent  professor.  The  mechanical  coarse 
of  study  has  been  much  strengthened  and  new  apparatus  purchased.  A  complete 
course  in  electrical  engineering  will  be  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.    No  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  grounds  or  boildings. 

Preaident  H.  C.  White,  Georgia  State  Coile^  of  AgriouUure  attd  the  Meehanio  Art*. — 
The  condition  of  the  college  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  its  progreas  dnring  the  pant 
year  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desii-ed.     A  thorough  ezaminatiou  of  the  college 
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oad  its  affairs  iraa  inade  bf  two  dirtiset  committees  of  the  geDeral  assembly  of  tho 
Steto  aud  'both  of  these  coinmittoes  uaonimonsly  testified  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  the  college  and  tbo  scrupuloas  iategrity  aad  carefahiess  of  its  finaucial 
management,  A  difTenAcc  of  opieioa  wss  developed  ss  to  the  expedieucy  of  con- 
tiiiBiBg  the  eonnection  of  the  college  with  the  State  Unirenity,  bat  all  measures 
presented  to  the  general  assembly  locJciag  to  a  distorbaaoe  of  present  relations  were 
drefeated  by  large  raajortties.  Ko  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the 
oonraesor  the  methods  of  iostfaction.  Existing  courses  have  beenstreDgtheuedand 
somewhat  extended. 

One  new  buiMing  (the  gift  of  the  State)  has  been  completed,  of  three  stories  aad 
basement,  ooustmcted  of  brick  and  granite,  at  a  cost  of,  approximately,  $33,000. 
With  the  exception  of  one  lectare  room  and  two  adwiuistratire  offices,  the  basement 
and  two  iowor  floors  are  oecnpied  by  tho  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  musenms, 
stock  rooms,  etc.,  of  the  school  of  chemistry.  The  third  floor  has  been  fitted  up 
with  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.,  for  tbo  school  of  biology.  The  accommoda- 
tious  and  equipment  for  these  two  schools  is  now  admirable  and  first  class  in  every 
particalar.  The  portion  of  a  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  school  of  chemistry 
has  been  refitted  (at  a  cost  of,  approximately,  $2,000)  for  the  department  of  electrical 
enginemng,  aiHl  additional  enginci,  dynamos,  and  other  apparatus  provided  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $4 ,000.  This  department  is  now  faiily  well  provided  with  space 
and  apparatus  for  very  satisfactory  teaching,  both  didactie  and  erperimental,  of 
electricity  and  its  applications  in  "  the  industries  of  life."  Tho  study  of  eompressed 
air  as  a  secondary  motor  power  is  not  yet  specialised.  A  new  and  excellent  farm  of 
130  acres  (100  under  enltivation)  has  been  purchased  (from  funds  of  the  university) 
for  the  school  of  agriculture  and  is  now  in  process  of  equipment. 

Pmident  F,  B.  Gault,  Univer^ty  of  I4aho. — There  has  been  erected  during  tho  year 
a  greenhouse  for  a  horticnltural  department  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given  in 
floriculture  and  greeshouse  management.  There  is  a  building,  a  atory  and  a  half, 
in  front  of  groenbonee  for  claes  room  and  other  hortionltural  work. 

President  An^rem  S.  Draper,  Unirereiti/  of  lllinoi*. — The  university  has  been  unprec- 
edently  prosperous  during  the  last  year.  A  school  of  law  was  established  upon  a 
sabstantial  footing,  and  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Chicago,  with 
over  400  students,  was  absorbed  and  became  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  university. 
The  school  of  library  science,  formerly  at  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  was  removed 
to  the  university. 

President  J.  H.  Smart,  Purdue  ruivertity. — Our  course  in  railway  engineering  and 
management  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  A  noteworthy  increase  in  our  attendance 
has  occurred,  the  numbt-r  of  stadi-nts  now  being  730  with  57  post-graduate  students. 
We  have  printed  5  regular  college  bulletins,  14  newspaper  bulletins,  and  2  food 
bulletins. 

A  one-story  brick  building,  50  by  100  feet,  witli  corridor  20  by  *0  feet,  to  be  nsed 
for  our  railway  testing  department,  has  been  built,  and  a  greenliouse  for  the  horti- 
cultural department,  the  l.ist  containing  3  rooms,  one  for  a  work  room,  tho  other 
two  aflTording  ditfercnt  degrees  of  temperature.  For  the  extensive  course  iu  electrical 
eiigineoiiug,  the  building  and  e<)uipineut  of  which  is  valued  at  $55,000,  a  one-story 
brick  addition  has  been  addod  C3  by  26  feet. 

Prendtnt  Ceardshear,  Iowa  Sittte  JgricvltMral  College. — \a  additional  year  of  study 
has  been  added  to  all  our  courses,  cxocpting  the  agricultural  and  veterinary,  which 
have  been  strengthened.  Our  work  in  domestic  science  has  been  enlarged  and 
mother  teacher  added  to  the  department.  Our  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  to  close 
June  30,  and  our  commencement  will  be  in  June  instead  of  in  November, 

A  new  carpenter  shop,  120  feet  in  length  by  37  in  breadth  and  30  in  height,  made  of 
brick  and  covered  with  slate,  costing  about  $5,000,  was  erected  and  completed  in 
July,  1898.  A  campanile  was  finished  late  last  fall,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  for  tho 
reo^tion  of  memorial  chimes  presented  by  Prof.  E.W.  Stanton  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
ytIm  was  'Mie  of  the  first  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college. 
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TretMenl  Thomat  E.  Will,  Kantai  Stale  Agricultural  College. — Extensive  changes  in 
tbo  conrso  of  study  have  been  made  dnrinj;  the  two  years  ending  July  1, 1898.  The 
work  was  begun  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1897,  and  is  still  in 
progress.  The  principal  ol>ject  of  the  changes  was  and  is  to  emphasize  the  work  iu 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  also  to  give  more  prominence  to  studit-s  condn- 
civo  to  civic  intelligence  and  good  citizenship.  Special  four  years'  courses  in  agri- 
culture, household  economics,  architecture,  and  a  short  dairy  course  have  l>een 
added.  A  civil  engineering  course  has  been  proparoil,  and  will  doubtless  bo  adopted 
b}-  the  board  of  regents  at  their  meeting  iu  January,  1899. 

A  bnilding  costing  $1C,000,  for  the  use  of  tho  department  of  domestic  science,  has 
been  erected.  It  was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  1898,  and  will 
be  dedicated  January  6, 1899.  This  building  accommodates  the  two  departments  of 
sewing  and  bonsehold  rconomios,  including  cooking,  and  'also  contains  a  large 
students'  dining  hall  and  a  kitchen,  thos  cnaliling  board  to  be  furnished  to  stadontk 
at  cost — that  is  to  say,  at  $1.75  a  week. 

Klectricity  is  studied  in  elementary  physics  during  tbo  first  year.  We  have  no 
laboratory.  Electricity  as  an  clement  in  nature  is  studied  under  the  head  of  meteor- 
ology and  protection  from  lightning. 

Pretidcnt  Javim  K,  I'attcreou,  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. — The 
course  of  mechanical  eugineering  was  modified,  as  shown  in  the  schedules  [a  com- 
parison of  the  two  schedules,  old  and  new,  shows  a  very  decided  change  in  respect 
to  electrical  engineering,  that  study  gaining  additional  attention,  it  seems,  by  the 
use  of  the  morning  houi-s  of  Saturday  during  the  junior  and  senior  years].  The 
study  of  electricity  as  a  secondary  motive  power  forms  a  part  of  the  coarse  of  study 
in  the  department  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  The  study  of  com- 
pressed air  as  a  secondary  motive  power  is  not  considered,  except  as  transmission  of 
power  by  compressed  air  forms  a  part  of  tho  subject  of  thermodynamics. 

A  new  bnilding  devoted  to  natural  science  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  Janu- 
ary, 1898.  The  building  is  constructed  of  pressed  brick,  with  oolitic  limestone  trim- 
mings, and  slate  roof.  The  building  is  about  97  feet  square,  and  is  three  stories 
high,  not  including  the  basement,  which  extends  under  the  whole  structnrc.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lightc<l  by  electricity,  and  cost,  with  new  furniture, 
about  $22,000.  In  this  hall  are  facilities  for  instruction  in  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
and  allied  subjects.  On  the  third  floor  the  State  geological  collection  has  been 
placed. 

Pretiileut  Thomat  D.  Bogd,  Louisiana  Stale  rniversilg  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. — The  buildings  and  grounds  occn)>ied  by  the  university  belong  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  were  formerly  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  garrison.  Hence  the 
buildings  are  not  well  adapted  to  college  purposes  and  were,  when  the  university 
took  charge  of  them,  in  bad  condition.  As  tho  appropriation  of  $20,000  by  the  State 
legislature  of  18%  depends  upon  tho  s:>le  of  certain  State  property  for  the  amount 
named,  tho  same  is  not  yet  available,  and,  therefore,  the  proposed  central  building 
has  not  yet  been  built. 

President  A.  IC.  Harris,  The  University  of  Maine. — There  are  no  important  changes  in 
courses  or  methods  of  instruction.  One  new  building  has  been  erected  upon  the 
university  grounds  by  the  Q.  T.  V.  .Society  to  be  used  as  a  club-house,  furnishing  a 
homo  for  about  25  students.  The  facilities  for  instruction  in  electrical  engineering 
are,  with  slight  additions,  as  before.  The  apparatus  of  the  department  of  physics 
for  instruction  in  electricity  is  already  large,  and  is  constantly  being  increased.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  students  iu  electrical  engineering  exceeds  that  in 
any  other  line. 

President  It.  W.  Siheeter,  Maryland  Agricultural  College. — No  changes  iu  course  or 
methods  of  instruction.  A  building  of  brick  has  been  constructed,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  to  be  used  as  a  science  hall,  thus  supplying  laboratory  facilities,  the  want  of 
which  has  long  been  felt.  Through  the  departments  of  the  State  horticulturist  and 
farmers'  institutes  much  good  is  being  accomplished  and  the  work  of  a  university 
extension  character  is  having  its  effect  with  us. 
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Pre»ident  Henry  H,  Goodell,  Mattachutettt  Agricultural  College. — TLo  State  has  <hl8 
year  appropriated  $25,000  to  erect  and  eijuip  for  class  instractiou  and  original 
research  a  two-story  veterinary  laboratory  of  brick,  in  connection  with  a  hospital 
stable,  likewise  of  brick,  where  diseased  animals  can  be  observed  and  treated.  It 
has  also  erected  and  o<inipi>ed,  atacostof  $2,000,  a  smallplant  lobe  used  exclusively 
in  solving  dairy  problems. 

President  J.  21.  Craftt,  Mattachusettt  Iiietitiite  of  Technology. — A  new  bnilding  U  now 
nuder  constraction  with  a  total  floor  space  of  48,000  square  feet.  It  will  receive  the 
departments  of  architecture,  biology,  and  geology,  will  furnish  additional  space  to 
the  departments  of  mechanical  engineering,  obomistry,  and  will  indirectly  better 
the  situation  for  all  the  other  departments  needing  more  space. 

PretidentJ.  L.  Snyder,  Michigan  Jgricultural  College. — While  no  important  buildings 
have  been  added  to  the  college  during  the  post  year,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
minor  additions  made  at  an  outlay  of  abont  $9,000,  which  adds  much  to  the  equip- 
ment and  con  veiiieucesof  the  college.  An  electric-lighting  system  has  been  installed 
at  a  cost  of  $.'>,0C0.  This  outlay  was  for  dynamos  and  the  wiring  of  buildings. 
The  dynamo  is  run  with  water  power  by  an  outside  party  under  a  five-year  contract. 
The  enrollment  has  reached  470,  the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
All  students  are  required  to  take  industrial  work  in  one  of  the  three  courses  of 
study  oficrcd.  lu  fart,  the  work  of  tl:e  college  is  confined  to  conrses  of  study,  in 
which  scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  domes- 
tic economy  play  the  leading  part.  Six  thousand  dollar:i  were  expended  in  repairing 
buildings. 

President  Cyrus  Xorthrop,  University  of  Minnesota. — The  instruction  in  tho  lines 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the  university  has  been  somewhat  broadened 
during  tho  last  year,  more  attention  having  been  given  to  forestry  and  general 
agriculture  and  to  electrical  engineering  and  to  railroad  engineering.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  improvement  along  all  the  lines  of  study.  Tho  work  iu  both  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy  students  have  been  connected  with  the  agricultural  department  during  the 
year,  129  with  that  of  mechanic  arts,  and  54  with  that  of  mines.  Tho  third  topic 
of  your  inquiry  is  answered  by  Professor  Sbepardson  to  the  following  efieot : 

"Thk  Univehsity  6v  Minnesota, 

"Minneapolis,  August  26,  1S9S. 

"Replying  to  the  inquiry  from  the  Department  of  Education  regarding  instrnc- 
tion  in  the  nseof  electricity  and  compressed  air  as  secondary  motive  powers,  I  would 
say  that  onr  four  years'  course  in  electrical  engineering  is  largely  devoted  to  prep- 
aration for  and  study  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power.  If  the  question  refers 
specifically  to  the  use  of  electric  motors  and  transnission,  snch  as  would  compete 
'with  compressed  air,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate.  The  course  '  Electrical  genera- 
tors' of  four  recitations  and  lectures  per  week  through  the  third  terra  of  juuior 
year  has  largely  to  do  with  motors.  The  four-hour  course  in  'Alternating  currents' 
in  first-term  senior,  the  four-hour  course  in  '  Electrical  transmission '  iu  second-term 
senior,  and  tlio  two-hour  course  iu  third-term  senior  on  'Central  stations,'  all  bear 
upon  electric  power.  'Iho  first  three  of  these  terms  are  accompanied  by  six  to  ten 
honrs  per  week  upon  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  'Thesis'  in  the 
third  term  allows  students  to  work  ten  or  more  hours  per  week  upon  such  subjects 
if  so  desired.  Tho  'Designs  and  specifications'  of  third-term  senior  may  also  be 
directed  that  way. 

"In  tho  study  of  compressed  air  the  seniors  in  mechanical  engineering  have  a  two- 
hour  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  iu  the  third-term  senior.  The  mechanical 
laboratory  has  some  e(|uipment  along  that  line.  There  are  several  plants  iu  the 
Twin  Cities  which  uee  compressed  air  to  some  extent.  These,  with  the  numerous 
and  extensive  electric  plants,  are  examined  by  the  .students  from  year  to  year." 

President  Stephen  I).  Lee,  Mississippi  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  College. — The 
session  ending  June  28  has  had  several  interruptions.    The  yellow-fever  scare  iu  the 
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summer  aud  fall  of  1897  preyented  the  college  from  opening  in  September,  and  we 
did  not  open  till  November  15— two  months  late.  The  etndies  and  duties  of  nine 
months  were  pat  iuto  seven  and  a  half  months.  The  war  with  Spain  in  the  spring 
of  1898  unsettled  the  stndent  body.  The  senior  class  of  15  members,  with  two  excep- 
tions, volunteered  and  enlisted, in  the  regiments  from  Mississippi.  The  class  was 
graduated  six  weeks  before  the  regular  time.  About  70  students  left  the  college 
from  the  other  classes,  most  of  thcni  enlisting  for  the  war.  The  United  States  Army 
officer,  Capt.  H.  H.  Lndlow,  Sixth  Artillery,  was  ordered  to  his  regiment  and  the  two 
ride  cannon  were  drawn  iu  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  A  large  per  cent  of  the 
officers  in  the  Mississippi  regiments  were  graduates  of  the  college,  and  in  almost 
every  company  former  students  were  found  holding  commissioned  and  uoucommis- 
sioued  positions. 

The  academic  instruction  has  been  fully  up  to  that  of  former  years.  Klectrical 
apparatus  for  laboratory  instruction  aud  for  lighting  buildings  and  grounds  has  been 
purchased  ami  is  now  being  received,  as  also  a  larger  air  compressor  for  increasing 
supply  of  water  for  use  on  the  campus.  A  new  building  has  been  erected  for  a 
woodshop  to  make  room  for  the  electrical  plant  iu  the  larger  shop  building.  The 
grounds  and  the  farm,  station,  aud  horticultural  departments  are  in  perfect  and 
improved  condition,  and  the  shops  are  fairly  well  equipped.  The  complete  electric 
plant  will  be  in  operation  at  l>egiuuing  of  the  next  session  iu  September.  All  told, 
the  year  has  been  a  most  successful  and  progressive  one,  notwithstanding  the  abnor- 
mal interruptions. 

Director  George  E.  Ladd,  School  of  Mine*  and  Metallurgy,  Mintouri. — The  old  academic 
course  has  l>een  remodeled  and  made  iuto  a  four-year  course  in  general  science,  the 
work  in  which  is  largely  elective,  and  during  the  lust  two  years  is  wholly  so.  A 
wooden  structure  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $350  to  supply,  temporarily,  quarters 
for  the  woodworking  shop  and  dynamo  laboratory.  We  have  a  compressed-air  drill 
nsed  by  students  experimentally ;  also  temporarily  a  ^ood  air  compressor  and  mining 
pump  (the  invention  of  one  of  our  jtrofessors)  ruu  by  compressed  air.  Lecture  on 
this  subject  is  given  by  our  professor  of  engineering.  We  otter  a  number  of  courses, 
lectures,  and  much  lal>oratory  work  in  electricity. 

PreaidtHl  James  Reid,  Montana  Agricultural  College. — The  changes  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: The  domestic  science  course  has  been  changed  from  a  two-year  to  a  four-year 
course.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  con- 
ferred. The  conrse  in  agricultnre  also  covers  four  years,  and  upon  its  completion 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture  is  confeiTed.  The  veterinary  has 
been  changed  and  remodeled  for  an  engineering  laboratory,  costing  about  $1,200. 
The  work  in  this  laboratory  will  be  chiefly  in  electrical  lines. 

Chancellor  George  E.  MacLean,  the  Univereitg  of  Kcbratka. — During  the  past  year 
the  faculty  mode  a  study  of  the  curricula  of  leading  institutions  iu  this  country  and 
Europe.  They  further  studied  the  registration  of  students  iu  the  college  during  the 
past  five  years  to  see  what  bad  l)ecn  the  demands  made  by  these  students.  As  a 
result  of  their  studies  they  revised  the  groups  of  studies  iu  the  university,  recog. 
nizing  first,  the  demand  for  general  groups;  secondly,  for  special  groups.  It  was 
clear  that  a  further  evolution  of  the  group  system,  recogul/.ing  cognate  studies, 
correlation  of  studies,  and  sequences,  wonld  be  preferable  to  the  abandonment  of 
groups.  It  is  belioTed  that  the  university  has  not  only  met  local  demands,  but  given 
an  example  of  original  and  progressive  evolution  of  a  curricuhui.  The  present 
scheme  is  as  follows : 


A.  General  acioutiflc  group. 
C  Special  groups ; 

1.  Agriculturo  and  chemistry. 

2.  Botany  and  agricolture. 

3.  Botany  and  zoology. 

4.  Chemistry  and  physics. 

5.  Horticalture  and  botany. 

6.  Hathematics  and  physics. 

7.  Zoology  and  philosophy. 


B.  General  agrionltnral  group. 
D.  Technical  groups ; 

I.  Technical  agriculture. 
II.  Civil  engineering. 

III .  Municipal  engineering. 

IV.  Electrical  engineering. 
T.  Stoam  engineering. 

VI.  Mechanical  engineering. 
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Eatiy  in  the  spring  grooad  vaa  broken  for  tbo  «pseU«n  «f  IImi  wing  «f  «  ne  v  build- 
ing, to  be  known  as  the  college  of  raecbanic  arts.  Tfarongh  tbe  liberality  of  the  last 
legislature,  $SO,000  -vrta  appropriated  for  tlie  raY-^tion  of  the  first  wing  of  tliis  aevr 
boilding.  TIm  dimeusioins  of  tbe  Trieg  are  G5  by  129  feet.  Tlie  style  is  of  the 
Soraau«aqu«  «rder  of  arcbitectare.  There  are  loctnre  rooMS  for  general  «40,  besides 
tbe  niecbanic-art  shop,  pUatonetry  rooM,  eiril  sagineeriDg,  t'eeting  laboratory, 
senior  Liborivtoty,  battery  room,  staadardisiag  Toom,  electro- laetallnrgical  laboi-a- 
tory,  m«seiim,  library,  meehataios'  arts  office,  civil  engineering  office,  «lectri<-al 
ongineering  office,  engineer!  ugroem,  aod  opparatas  room.  la  tbi)  asttuunof  1897 
the  enlarged  dairy  bnikling  w.is  completed  ami  opened.  In  adilitton  to  the  acootn- 
modations  for  the  farm  and  dairy  school  it  has  specili-Rally  fot  the  «xperinieut  sta- 
tion a  botanical  and  horticnJttiTal  laboo-atory  a.iid  the  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
•oil  phyMcs,  wfailo  a  new  wing  to  the  bam  gives  relief  to  the  former  overcrowding 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  experiments  in  feeding.  Tbe  didactic  and  espcri- 
mental  provisions  for  thestndy  of  electricity  have  for  a  senesofyoars  been  excellent, 
and  there  has  been  added  certain  ^paratns  for  the  nse  of  students  in  developing 
their  theses. 

Premdml  J.  E.  Stubbt,  Xevada  State  VnwerMy. — (1)  Courses  of  instructiBti.  The 
organization  «f  the  naiversity  ooaprises  the  foUoiring  schools  of  instruction  and 
training:  (a)  The  school  of  liberal  arts;  (fr)  the  school  of  mines;  (c)  the  school  of 
agriculture;  (d)  the  school  of  mechanics;  (e)  tlie  school  of  civil  engineering;  (/) 
the  State  ttermal  school.  Theschoelaf  civil  engineering  was  opened  last  year.  The 
school  of  mines  natnrally  maintains  a  leading  position  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  State.  Tha  school  of  agricnltare  will  receive  raoi«  attention  in  the  next  £ve 
years  than  hitherto,  for  the  reason  tliat  there  seems  to  be  a  growth  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  ngrlciilture  in  this  State.  Qnite  a  desirable  change  has  been  made  in  the 
school  of  liberal  arts.  At  the  beginning  of  t^M  junior  yoor  stadents,  with  tbe 
approval  of  the  facalty,  way  choose  to  pmisae  a  special  line  of  study,  consisting  of 
one  major  subject  and  two  minor  subjects,  the  minor  subjects  to  giv«  broadth  and 
depth  to  tbesabjeet  taken  as  a  major.  An  effort  has  bees  made  to  improve  the 
qaality  and  general  character  of  tins  vork  in  the  military  department.  Also,  an 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  requirements  of  the  State  normal  school,  a  department 
•f  the  university  bnt  not  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  faculty 
haT«  given  carefal  consideration  to  secure  the  very  best  methods  of  iostmction 
through  the  proper  combination  of  class  room,  laboratory,  and  library  methods. 

(2)  The  new  mechanical  btiildiug  was  equipped  with  new  machinery  apportioned 
to  thsee  departments:  First,  the  woodworking  shop;  second,  the  machine  shop ;  and 
third,  the  blacksmith  sliop.  The  equipments  cover  raachin^y  and  tools  of  the  best 
lund  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  deportment.  For  iho  completion  of  this  bailding 
and  for  the  equipment  the  State  spent  the  last  year  $7,073.09. 

(S)  In  eounertion  with  the  mechanical  hnilding  the  university  has  established  a 
•mall  electrical  laboratory,  consisting  of  dynamo  and  other  «lectricul  appliances, 
far  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  instmction  in  the  construction  and  use  of  elec- 
trical machinery  and  apparatus  to  students  in  all  the  science  schools.  It  is  not 
intended,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  establish  a  department  of  eloctrical  engineering. 

J're»i4eMt  Charles  S.  MnrkUmd,  the  Xew  Bampthire  CoUege  of  JgricnUure  aad  the 
Mechanic  Jrts. — The  chief  change  in  the  courses  of  the  institntion  has  been  au  ele- 
vation of  the  standard,  araoosting  to  nearly  mm  eamplete  year's  work.  The 
requirements  for  adiuissicm  have  been  raised,  so  that  students  who  enter  must  have 
had  the  equivalent  of  a  good  high-school  education.  Courses  have  been  readjusted 
with  special  reierence  to  devolving  tbe  pedagogical  sequence  of  the  agricultural 
courses,  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  equal  in  intellectual  qnality  with  the  engineer- 
ing courses.  No  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  plant.  No  special  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  tbe  study  of  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power.  The 
experimental  researches  in  electricity  have  not  developed  any  results  significant 
•nough  for  special  mention.    lu  gaueral,  the  work  of  tlie  year  has  been  progressive. 
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and  tlio  cbangeg  have  been  determined  by  the  neoeasity  of  adjnsting  tlio  college 
more  arcnrately  to  the  retiuirements  of  the  State. 

President  Aaitin  Scott,  Rutgers  Soicntiflo  School,  The  New  Jersey  State  College  for  the 
Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte. — The  coarse  in  agricoltnre  has  received 
an  increased  number  of  elections,  and  it  has  l>een  possible  to  accommodate  all  of 
those  students  pursning  this  conrse  \rith  board  and  lodging  at  the  college  fairm, 
where  tboy  h.tve  daily  practice  in  farm  methods  nnder  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  professor  of  agricaltnre.    Among  the  more  important  acquisitions  for  better  ' 

insti-nction  in  electricity  are  an  electrical  condenser,  a  Ij-horsepower  motor,  a 
tborino-gcnerator,  nn  ammeter,  and  X-ray  supplies.  Other  pnrchoses  of  apparatus 
and  instruments  include  an  aneroid  barometer,  a  polar  planimeter,  beam  compasses, 
graduated,  a  pantograph,  an  ellipsograph,  a  solar  eye-piece,  a  collimating  oye-piece, 
a  direct  vision  prism,  and  a  act  of  demonstration  lenses.  The  library  has  received 
valuable  additions  of  mathematical  and  chemical  works. 

To  aid  in  promoting  the  i»urposes  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  New  Jersey,  the  trustees  of 
Rutgers  College  and  Rutgers  Scieutitic  School  have  appointed  a  board  of  examiners 
toconductoxamiuationsandgrantcertificates  in  municipal  hygiene  to  officers  of  local 
boards  of  health,  sanitary  inspectors,  factory  inspectors,  plumbing  inspectors,  and  to 
thoKO  who  may  seek  appointments  to  these  positions  without  expense  to  this  institu- 
tion. The  examinations  are  designed  to  test  the  fitness  of  persons  who  may  be  cal  led 
upon  to  engage  in  the  execution  ot  the  health  laws,  and  the  certificates  issued  will 
indicate  the  degree  in  which  the  holders  are  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  relating  to 
the  promotion  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health  re(]uired  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  by  the  rules,  regulations,  nnd  ordinances  of  local  boards  of  health.  The  first 
of  the  triyearly  examinations  was  held  in  Juno,  1898,  at  which  time  three  persons  ' 

approved  themselves  as  qualified  to  act — one  as  an  executive  health  officer,  one  as  a 
sanitary  inspector,  and  one  as  a  plumbing  inspector.  This  plan  of  instruction  and 
examination  in  municipal  hygiene  is  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed, 
in  any  American  institution. 

In  the  general  work  of  this  department  five  half  ooursea,  of  six  lectnrcs  each,  have 
been  given,  as  follows:  One  h.ilf  course  each  on  India  and  Persia,  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, motlern  history,  English  literature,  and  six  American  poets.  The  total  attend- 
ance at  the  30  lectures  w.is  7(U  persons  and  the  average  attendance  720.  The  total 
attendance  at  the  class  hours  following  each  lecture  was  410  persons  and  the  aver- 
age attendauce  311.  Ordinary  half-course  pass  cards  were  awarded  to  10  persons 
and  honor  pass  cards  to  4. 

In  special  work  31  lecturex  were  given,  at  which  the  total  attendance  was  esti- 
mated at  2,000  persons  and  the  average  attendance  at  1,700.  The  total  attendance 
at  the  class  hours  was  estimated  at  1,290  persons  and  the  average  attendance  at 
1,075. 

Preaident  C.  T.  Jordan,  Xeto  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte. — The  l 

course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  have  not  been  materially  changed.  A 
building  especially  designed  for  laboratory  work  was  completed  during  the  year. 
The  twenty-one  rooms  it  contains  are  all  taken  np  by  work  for  the  experiment  station, 
and  botanical,  chemical,  entomological,  and  physiological  laboratories  fur  college 
classes.  The  bnilding  cost  about  $12,500.  A  dormitory  for  girls  was  also  completed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  A  dynamo  and  motor  was  added  to  the  equipment  of  the 
mechanical  department  and  is  used  for  purpoRcs  of  instruction  solely,  | 

Preaident  J.  H.  Worst,  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  Korth  Dakota. — 
No  material  changes  in  course  of  study  or  methods  of  instruction.    The  two  years'  , 

short  course  provided  for  last  year  enrolled  12  students  and  the  "farm  school"  35 
students.  This  farm  school  gives  a  coarse  of  instruction  for  throe  months  during 
the  winter. 

President  J.  O.  Schumtan,  Cornell  VniverHtt/.—Tbe  year  1897-98  was  the  most  pros- 
perous, healthful,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Cornell 
University.    The  attendance  -was  larger  than  ever  before,  and,  owing  to  the  great 
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and  progressive  clovation  iu  recent  years  in  the  Mtaudnrds  of  admission  to  nearly 
all  courses,  a  striking  improvement  is  marltedly  visible  in  the  scholarsliip  of  this 
angmentcd  student-body.  The  statf  of  instruction  has  also  been  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  great  hydraulic  laboratory  has  been  completed,  and  a  uew  department 
of  iustractiou  has  been  a<lded  to  the  college  of  civil  engineering  by  the  appointment 
of  a  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  charge  of  the  hydraulic  laboratory.  A  graduate 
school  of  railway  iuechanic.il  ougineeriug  haa  been  added  to  the  seven  departments 
formerly  constituting  the  Sibley  Colle;;o  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  Sage 
Chapel  has  been  doubled  iu  seating  capacity,  and  a  semi-octagonal  apse  16  by  31 
feet  has  aloo  been  added  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Sago,  $12,C00  being  devoted  to  iuterior 
decoration  of  this  apse.  Work  has  been  begun  on  a  uutv  $55,000  chemical  annex, 
'which  will  double  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  that  department.  The  mansion  of 
tho  late  Hon.  Heury  W.  Sago  was  conveyed  by  his  sons.  Dean  and  AVilliam  II.  Sago, 
to  the  university  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  and  they  also  fitted  and  equipped  it, 
and  endowed  i  t  wi  th  $100,000.  The  State  of  New  York  established  this  year  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Cornell,  giving  it  as  a  laboratory,  a  demonstra- 
tion area  of  39,030  acres  of  Adirondack  forest,  and  maki:ig  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  maintenance.  But  most  important  (if  all  has  been  the  gift  of  Col. 
Oliver  H.  Payne,  which  has  provided  fur  tho  establishmeut  and  maintenance  of  a 
Cornell  University  Medical  College  in  Now  York  and  in  Ithaca.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion a  faculty  of  11  professors,  54  clinical  professors,  iustriictors,  etc.,  has  been 
appointed,  who  will  be  assisted  by  the  teaching  force  of  the  existing  scientillo 
departments  of  the  university. 
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Prefident  Jamei  H.  Canfluld,  Ohio  Slate  UniveraUy. — We  hare  no  special  cUauges  to 
note  for  the  year.  The  new  buildings  referred  to  in  my  last  report  have  been  com- 
pleted and  are  now  occupied  for  the  purposes  for  whicli  they  were  erected.  The 
results  following,  nioro  ample  uocommodatiou  and  better  equipment  are  already 
apparent  iu  the  fur  better  vnotk  they  make  possible.  There  has  been  a  gain  in  our 
atteudauce  of  about  12^  per  cent.  The  gre:itest  gam  in  anyone  college  is  that  in 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science — nearly  50  per  cent.  The  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  being  a  separate  institution  in  this  State,  we  have  but  few 
experiments  to  report.  Those  for  the  p.-ist  year  have  been  chiefly  in  the  study  of 
soils  and  in  the  study  of  the  possibility  of  successful  beet-sngar  culture  in  this  State. 
These  will  appear  in  the  more  formal  report  to  be  printed  and  forwarded  later.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add,  iu  view  of  the  military  provision  iu  the  law  of  1862,  that 
the  large  number  of  those  who,  as  graduates  and  former  students  of  this  university, 
are  now  in  the  military  service  of  their  country  and  are  showing  uuusual  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  war  is  an  ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  cadet  service  and 
military  drill  in  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Pretidenl  G.  E.  Morroic,  Oklahoma  Agvicallural  and  Mechanical  College. — No  con- 
siderable ch.anges  in  course  or  methods  of  instruction  were  made  during  the  year. 
Increased  attention  was  given  to  laboratory  methods  in  instruction  and  more  use 
made  of  the  library.  A  somewliat  higher  standard  of  preparation  was  noticed  in 
thoso  entering,  and  a  larger  area  of  the  Territory  was  represented  in  the  school. 

Preaident  J,  H.  Waahburn,  Rhode.  Jaland  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Aria. — The  number  of  students  has  increased  and  our  course  of  study  has  been  mate- 
rially raised,  so  that  we  are  nearly  two  years  in  advance  of  our  former  standard. 
We  have  established  a  preparatory  school,  to  take  iu  studeuts  of  agriculture  who 
come  from  country  schools  and  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advant.iges  of 
high  schools.  We  are  conducting  this  school  under  protest  and  will  discontinue  it 
OS  soon  as  possible.  In  January  wo  gave  a  short  poultry-school  course  of  four 
weeks,  which  proved  to  be  a  decided  success.  We  are  giving  this  yeur  a  coiirae  in 
road  construction  and  engineering. 

During  the  year  the  State  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  current  expenses 
and  $11,500  for  agricultnral  buildings. 

Preaident  Henry  S.  Hartzog,  the  Clemaon  Agricultural  College. — A  course  iu  textile 
training  has  been  added,  and  a  building  erected  for  same  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.     A . 
building  has  also  been  erected  for  horticultural  department  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.    The 
building  for  instruction  in  electricity  is  well  equipped,  and  graduates  have  had  no 
trouble  iu  seonring  good  positious. 

Preaident  J.  J1\  Heaton,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — Although  the  army 
officer  detailed  to  this  college  was  recalled  to  service  iu  the  field,  we  have  main- 
tained a  military  organization  aud  carried  on  our  military  exercises  with  staff 
officers,  who  have  done  excellent  work  under  the  circumstances.  The  department  of 
music  was  reorganized  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  new  Hue  of  work  in  the 
value  of  architectural  engineering  and  agricultural  engineering  was  introduced. 
We  attempted  to  offer  instruction  in  Gorman  and  Latin  during  the  year  as  optional 
and  elective  studies  and  to  furnish  guidance  for  the  study  by  assigning  work  to 
professors  already  burdened  witli  other  duties.  The  experience  of  the  year  indi- 
cated that  we  should  do  more  than  this,  so  the  board  elected  a  professor  of  modern 
languages.  The  board  organized  a  preparatory  department  and  appointed  a  teacher 
of  Latin.  In  order  to  more  systematically  carry  on  the  work  of  farmers'  institutes 
that  work  was  assigned  to  the  State  engineer  of -irrigation.  It  is  our  intention  to 
pursue  a  more  vigorous  campaign  of  college  extension  next  year  and  to  eudeavor 
to  organize  farmers'  clubs  for  home  study  and  scientific  agricultural  research. 
Another  change  is  the  revision  of  the  entire  curriculum,  toward  which  we  have 
been  working  for  two  years.  We  now  oft'er  all  our  work  in  short  courses  and  run 
our  college  six  days  of  the  week  all  the  year  round.  The  number  of  studies  pursued 
at  anyone  time  is  materially  reduced.    The  different  departments  offer  advanced 
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wnork  not  heretofore  possible.  M«d«nni  laiDgBii<^<e8  aod  Lutm  are  giTen  a  pi«aiii«nt 
place,  and  at  least  one  of  tbem  wut  iio  ctndied  two  yearn  by  all  candulates  for  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Our  short  ooaraes  have  hoen  strengtbeaeai  by  tUe  iiitrodaetioa 
of  more  sobjeetn  irhicb  bear  directly  oa  farm  operattons  and  prooesHea,  aod  alao 
which  show  hovr  srientilic  kDowl«dge  and  technical  skill  way  be  applkud  in  fai-m 
life  aifd  all  home  activities. 

A  new  baildiug  hus  been  erected,  to  be  used  for  a  meebaniral  laboratory.  This  is 
a  two-story  brick,  90  by  40.  The  first  floor  contains  ofiice,  class  ivem,  machine 
and  dynnmo  roem.  The  aecond  'floor  is  Atted  ap  for  a  drawing  roMn  aud  car{>eBtry 
shop,  llie  cost  of  the  bnilding  is  $5,000.  A  building  has  boeH  rMoodeled  for 
inHtrui-tian  in  physics,  industrial  act,  and  doiaestic  acienoe;  still  another  far  agri- 
caltnral  experinieut  work.  It  contains  laboratories  for  soil  physics,  ohooiiatr;-,  and 
animul  and  plant  biologicsl  work.     An  electric- light  plant  has  been  wlded. 

premtltnt  CharUm  /)'.  Dabuen,  Univorsiig  of  Tennottee. — Nu  esaeutial  changes  have 
been  made  ia  tbe  conrses  or  methods  of  iustrDctieo  daring  the  past  year,  bat 
decided  progress  ha»  been  luado  in  many  of  them.  The  agricultoral  Mcieaie  coaive 
lora  been«till  further  eicpanded,eo  as  to  give  grcatbr  liberty  of  election  in  langnivgos, 
literatare,  and  history,  and  to  provide  more  iborungh  and  complete  iustmctiou  in 
the  sciences  pertaining  to  agricnltare.  The  engineering  conrses,  which  are  the 
same  in  t4ie  fre^baian  and  sophomore  classes  fur  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  aod 
military  engineering  have  been  further  expaaded,  so  as  to  provide  special  study 
ntider  each  of  these  heads  in  the  juni<fr  and  senior  j-ears.  Some  studies  continue  the 
same  in  all,  but  greater  diiferentiatioa  and  liberty  of  election  is  provided,  so  as  to 
permit  students  tu  specialize  more  than  was  possible  under  tfao  old  courses.  In  the 
same  maunor  tlio  chemical  gronp  has  been  arranged  so  na  to  permit  students  to 
speciulize  in  general  analytical  (Jiemistry,  mining  c-henistry,  raetaUnrgy,  pharma- 
ceatical  chemistry,  or  agricultural  chemistry.  The  literary  course  has  been  rear- 
ranged so  as  to  allow  also  freer  election  in  the  junior  aad  aeoior  ctasaes.  A  course 
ill  pfaaraiacy  has  been  estahlisbed:  The  department  of  history  has  been  very  ranch 
expanded  and  the  work  divided  between  two  profesBors,  one  fer  European  and 
American  history,  and  the  other  for  oonstitutiooal  history  and  interoatianal  law, 
with  three  lectarcrs  to  iissist.  The  work  in  UMtdera  languages  has  been  rearranged, 
BO  as  to  give  more  men  and  more  ti«ie£or  the  work  in  English,  and  to  provide  a 
separate  profe^<sor,  for  the  first  time,  in  charge  of  Fpench  aad  German.  A  separate 
elective  course  has  been  provided  in  orgaoio  and  agricultural  chemistry  in  the 
hands  of  an  instructor  ia  the  department  of  chemistry. 

A  mechanical  hall,  to  be  called  Estabrook  Hall,  in  honor  of  President  Estabrook, 
is  being  erected  at  the  cost  of  at>out  $15,000.  The  college  has  outgrown  its  first 
mechanical  bnilding,  and  the  new  will  be  about  t^reo  times  as  large  as  the  old  one. 
It  will  contain  laboratories  for  hydraulic  and  steam  testing,  dynamo  sad  dynaaio- 
motcr  work,  material  testing,  ooal  testing,  oil  testing,  and  a  large  gei>M*al  labora- 
tory fi>r  inatruiuent  calibratioti  aod  other  general  work.  In  it  will  also  be  tbe  usual 
departments  for  n-ood  working  and  iron  vporking  and  the  electric-lighting  plant, 
besides  storerooms  for  ele«brical  goods,  patterns,  and  plumbing  supplies,  coal  and 
wood,  olfioes  for  suporintendent,  printiag,  wash  aod  dark  rooms  for  blue-print  and 
photographic  work,  a  private  laboratory  and  a  general  museum  for  displaying  work 
of  students,  engineering  apecialtiee,  aad  other  things  of  interest  to  tbe  profession. 
The  machinery  contaiaod  in  the  old  bnilding  will  be  removed  to  tbe  new  one,  and 
coiisiileirable  now  machinery  and  apparatas  purchased  for  the  equipment  of  the 
additioDal  laboratories.  Improved  facilities  are  thus  being  provided  for  iustrnction 
hi  mechanic  arts  aad  electricity.  The  power  will  be  transmitted  to  tbe  difirereiit 
shops  in  tbe  form  of  electricity.  Two  new  dormitories  are  being  erected,  one  to 
acoemmodate  about  00  men  stodeats  and  the  ether  about  40  women  students;  the 
latter  is  tbe  first  woman's  -dormitory  to  be  erected  upon  the  college  grounds. 

JcUug  PrendeHt  B.  S.  WkUlock,  Affricalt»ral  and  MeoUauioal  Gollege  of  Texas. — A 
new  mess  ball  of  lirt<^  has  been  huriU  at  'a  cost  -of  $25,000,  iaidndiog  part  of  equip- 
ment, as  also  two  frame  residences  for  professors  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 
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Praideni  J.  M.  Tanutr,  tie  Agricultural  College  of  Utah. — The  session  ended  Jnne 
15  was  a  snccessful  ou«.  The  registration  of  stadents  was  447,  of  &u  average  age  of 
19.6  years. 

A  nniuber  of  onr  students  enlisted  for  the  war  when  vulnntecrs  were  called  for. 
Most  of  these,  liaving  been  well  drilled  iu  military  science  and  tactics,  were  commis- 
sioned as  oflicers  iu  their  rcginicuts.  The  professor  of  military  science  was  ordered 
to  his  regiment,  but  the  military  drill  was  continued  for  the  balance  of  the  year  by 
the  senior  ofliceis  of  the  cadets.  The  new  manual  training  course.<)  have  been  liber- 
ally patronized  during  the  year,  and  the  students  acquired  mure  skill  in  forge  and 
carpentry  work  and  in  cooking  and  sewing  than  was  possible  onder  the  previous 
arrangement  of  courses.  The  sum  of  the  expenditures  during  the  year  for  college 
and  station  was  $5(!,355.13,  against  $63,135.52  for  the  previous  year.  Considerable 
repairing  work  has  been  done  on  the  main  building,  including  repainting  of  the 
outside  wuotlwork.  Many  needed  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  college 
campns. 

The  experiment  station  has  issued  during  the  year  seven  bulletins  and  au  annual 
report,  as  follows:  liiilletin  No.  51,  Poultry  Experiments;  No.  52,  the  Chemical  Com- 
position of  Utah  SoiLs,  Cache  and  Sanpete  counties;  No.  53,  Utah  Sugar  Beets;  No. 
54,  Cattle  feeding;  No.  55,  Orchard  Pests;  No.  5C,  Field  Kxiierimcuts  with  Wheat, 
Oats,  and  Barley ;  No.  57,  By-Prodncts  of  the  Dairy ;  No.  58,  Chemical  Life  History 
of  Lucern,  Part  II,  and  Eighth  Annual  Report. 

President  Matthew  U.  liuckham,  Unirersitg  of  Vermont. — Attention  is  called  to  (a) 
the  raising  of  standard  required  for  preparing  examinations  in  all  departments  to  bo 
60  per  cent;  (6)  abolition  of  all  surveillance  of  seniors,  both  as  to-attendance  and 
work  done,  which  has  worked  well  so  far,  action  of  students  in  enforcing  fairness 
and  honor  in  examinatiuna  through  a  jnry  of  their  own  number  which  has  bccu 
accepted  by  faculty  in  lien  of  supervision;  (d)  great  increase  of  laboratory  work  iu 
departments  of  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  electricity. 

The  Williams  Science  Hall  has  been  completed  and  equipped,  there  having  been  a 
gift  of  $60,000  for  that  purpuse.  Important  progress  has  been  made  in  the  depart- 
ment of  electricity. 

President  J.  M.  McBrgde,  Virginia  Agricultural  aad  Mechanical  and  Polytechnic 
Inalitute. — Only  important  change  is  abolition  of  subfreshmau  class.  Only  students 
of  collegiate  grade  admitted.  About  $3,500  was  expended  for  a  dynamo,  laboratory, 
and  machinery  for  mechanical  engineering  department.  Water  is  pumped  by  com- 
pressed air.  The  spring  and  pump  are  abont  a  mile  distant  from  the  power  house 
in  which  the  compressor  is  installed.  The  plant  was  put  in  by  the  students  and  is 
watched  over  by  them  and  the  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  makes  large  use 
of  the  plant  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  professor  of  electrical  engineering  makes 
large  use  of  onr  electric-light  plant.  The  college  buildings  are  lighted  by  our  direct- 
cnrrent  dynamo  and  the  village  of  Blacksburg  by  our  alternatiug-curreut  dynamo. 

President  Jerome  H.  Kagmond,  West  Virginia  Cniteersitg. — During  the  paet  year  two 
new  courses  have  been  organized  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  philosoph- 
ical coui'se,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  in  which  one  of  the 
classical  langpiages  is  required,  but  not  both,  and  the  modern  literature  course,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  in  which  neither  of  the  classical  languages 
is  required,  but  an  equivalent  amount  of  French  or  German. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  close  have  been  materially 
adfauoed  during  the  past  year.  The  department  of  ancient  languages  has  been 
subdivided  into  two  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  department  of  mod- 
em languages  has  been  subdivided  into  the  departments  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures  and  romance  langpages  and  literatures. 

The  summer  quarter  has  been  instituted,  beginning  July  1  and  coiitinniog  twelve 
weeks.  Daring  the  present  summer,  which  is  the  first  summer  we  have  had  this 
summer  quartet,  we  have  had  178  students  in  residence.  We  have  adopted  the 
oourae  system.    A  course  consists  of  five  hours'  instruction  a  week  for  one  quarter 
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(twelve  weeks).  Heretofore  onr  classed  have,  most  of  them,  met  bnt  two  or  three 
tiiues  a  week.    Kow,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  classes  meet  Ave  times  a  week. 

Pretidcnt  Enoch  A.  Bryan,  Ayricallural  College  attd  School  of  Science  of  the  State  of 
n'sthingtou. — No  important  changes  in  course  or  method  of  instructiou  have  been 
ma<le.  No  new  buildings  or  additions  to  buildings.  Ferry  Hall  (boys'  dormitory) 
was  burned  Xovember  22, 1897.  We  offer  a  four  years'  course  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, as  indicated  in  the  annual  catalogue.  A  plant  for  experimental  and  illustrative 
purposes  is  maintained  and  a  considerable  electrical  equipment  is  owned  by  the 
college.  • 

Presiilenl  C.  K.  Adame,  UHieereili)  of  WiecontiH. — During  the  year  there  has  been 
constrncted  a  dairy  bom  and  stock-judging  building,  costing  $16,(X)0.  The  equip- 
ment, ittclndiug  electric  motors  and  other  machiuery,  odds  $2,000.  The  building  has 
a  frontage'of  86  by  50  feet  in  depth,  with  wings  70  by  110  feet.  The  third  floor  of 
the  barn,  which  is  the  principal  one,  is  approached  by  a  steel  trestle  bridge  leading 
Arom  a  slight  elevation  near  by.  The  stables  are  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  our 
preseut  knowle<lge  of  the  requirements  of  sanitary  engineering.  There  are  pro- 
visions for  a  liberal  allowance  of  sunshine,  ample  ventilation,  and  tho  walls  and 
floors  are  so  constructed  that  the  rooms  can  be  flushed  with  water  daily  if  desired. 
The  stock-judging  room  (with  skylights)  covers  40  by  70  feet.  Architecturally,  the 
building  is  a  reproduction  of  a  farm  building  in  Normandy,  France. 

Prmulent  fl'.  II.  Councill,  prendent  AgricultHral  and  Mechanical  College  (colored),  Ala- 
bama.— A  college  department  has  been  a<lded.  Seay  Hall,  burnt  February  9,  1898, 
has  been  i-ebiiilt,  mechanic  orts  building  repaired,  and  an  engine  and  boiler,  and 
sawmill,  painting,  mattress-making,  wheelwrighting,  and  foundry  departments 
have  been  added. 

I'reuident  JF.  C.  Jason,  Velateare  State  College  for  Colored  StudentB, — A  frame  annex 
to  the  college  biiildiug  was  completed  February  1,  1898.  It  is  two  stories  high,  con- 
taiuing  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bathrooms  ou  first  floor,  and  ten  sleeping 
rooms  ou  second  floor.    Its  cost  wae  abont  $2,000. 

I'reeident  John  II.  Jaekeon,  Kentucky  State  Xormal  School  for  Colored  Pertone. — We 
have  built  an  addition,  consisting  of  six  rooms  and  a  chapel,  to  our  main  building, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,625.  We  have  done  some  elementary  work  iu  electricity,  but  have 
given  much  more  attention  to  awaken  the  interest  of  our  students  in  agriculture. 
Wc  have  engaged  in  an  cfibrt  to  thoroughly  study  the  growth  and  culture  of  the 
sugar,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  upon  what  we  have  done  at  an  early  date. 

Preaidtnt  H.  J.  Hill,  Southern  Unireriitg  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — 
The  students  have  built  an  additional  two-story  dormitory  on  the  farm  capable  of 
accommodating  24  pupils.  Labor  not  included,  the  cost  was  $.500.  Though  yellow 
fever  interfered  with  our  opening,  we  have  made  up  the  lost  time  by  using  the 
time  usually  given  to  the  holiday  vacation  and  by  teaching  extra  time. 

Preiident  Jamet  li.  Dudley,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race, 
North  Carolina. — A  woman's  course  has  been  added,  in  which  is  given  special  atten- 
tion to  domestic  science.  Two  frame  buildings  have  been  erected,  one  for  instruction 
iu  dairying,  the  other  to  b<t  used  s>a  a  barn.    These  buildings  cost  about  $3,500. 

Preiident  H.  It.  Fritselt,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Inititute. — A  new  feature 
of  our  field  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm  of  4  acres,  equipped 
with  stock  and  a  model  bam.  Many  of  onr  students  come  from  small  farms,  ranging 
in  area  from  1  or  2  acres  up  to  10  or  12,  and  the  object  of  onr  4-aore  model  farm  is  to 
give  thorn  practical  experience  iu  so  managing  a  small  area  that  it  will  grow  suffi- 
cient produce  to  maintain  at  least  1  horse,  1  cow,  1  pig,  some  poultry,  and  supply  a 
medium-sized  family  with  the  necessities  of  life,  while  maintaining,  if  not  increas- 
ing, the  fertility  of  the  land.  Aside  from  this,  our  fi«ld  work  has  been  as  usual, 
experimentation  in  a  simple  way,  to  give  the  students  practical  demonstrations  of 
tho  truths  and  principles  taught  iu  the  clitss  room.  In  our  new  domestic  science 
building,  which  has  been  constructed  duriug  the  year,  6  rooms,  covering  abovt  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  have  been  equipped  for  the  use  of  the  department  of 
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sgricnlturo.  These  rooms  are  (1)  a  nmseum  and  lectnre  room,  (2)  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory, (3)  a  laboratory  for  botany  an<l  horticulture,  (4)  a  farm  engiueering  room, 
(5)  a  dairy,  and  (6)  a  farm  laboratory.  These  additions  will  greatly  facilitate  our 
work. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  (excluding  the  college  of  North  Carolina)'  for  1897-S8 
show  the  following  facts : 

Federal  aid : 

Income  from  land  grant  of  1863  (»»  far  aa  reported  by  preaidents) **S94,T15 

Income  Trum  act  of  Aagiist  30,  16C0  (from  treaanrera'  repoits) '1,104,000 

SUteaid 2,459,000 

Fees,  and  otbcr  aoarcca  of  income 1,  B98,TC( 

Total  (omitting  Nortli  Carolina  Agricnltare  College) S,7S6,S41 

Of  these  sums  there  were  expended  duriug  the  year: 

For  inatruction  In  the  aubjecta  mentioned  In  tlio  act  of  Aagnxt  30,  1830,  including  faciUtiea 

for  teaching  tlioao  anbjects $2,197,38( 

For  inatruction  in  otiicr  aubjecls  and  fur  otiier  expenaea 2, 057, 34> 

Total  (excluding  Korth  Carolina  Agricultural  College) 4,254,73t 

Summary  of  tlaUnUcs.' 


Hen, 


TeorherB : 

in  colleges  for  the  Caucasian  race  ((txcluaive  of  North  Carolina  College). 
In  collegea  for  tbe  African  race 


1,377 
118 


Total. 


Stndenta : 

(1)  In  colleges  for  the  Oaucaxiau  race  («xclu»ivo  of  North  Carolina  College) : 

(o)  }*rep«r»tory 

(6)  Otlegiate 

(e)  Vontt  graduate 

(d)  Otbcr  depaitmeutM 


2,458 

il,:ttl 

443 
7,352 


ToUl. 


21,574 


Women. 


13< 
8« 


22S 


731 

1,927 

90 

3,019 


5,76S 


(2)  In  collegea  for  the  African  race : 

(a)  Preparatory 

(fc)  Collegiate 

(c)  Postgraduate 


Total. 


1,477 
557 

4 


2,038 


1,34< 

854 

10 


1,710 


JHttribution- of  stmJcntt  in  conrtet  of  coUrijea  for  the  Caucatian  race  {at  far  at  reported). 

Agricnitnro 3,190 

Eugineeriux: 

Mechanical 2,723 

1, 


Civil. 


,551 


Electrical 1,213 

Mining 672 

6, 059 

Veterinary  Hcience 459 

Architecture T 193 

Houaehold  cconomv 723 

Military  tactics  and  driU 8,70« 


■The  report  of  this  institution  was  received  too  late  to  be  luclude<l  in  the  following  summaries, 
though  appearing  in  the  table. 
'Not  including  that  of  several  States  which  failed  to  report. 
•Of  wliich  tll2,247  went  to  institutions  for  tbe  colored  race. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 
STATISTICS  OP  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Tbo  number  of  stnttouts  pnreaing  training  courses  for  teachers  iu  various  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  the  scholastic  year  1897-08  was  89,225.  These  students 
were  in  1,376  schools  of  various  grades.  Nearly  52  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  or 
46,245,  were  in  tbo  167  pnblie  normal  schools.  The  178  private  normal  schools  had 
31,293  students  in  training  eonrses  for  teachers,  public  universities  and  colleges  hod 
3,255,  private  universities  and  colleges  hod  6,065,  public  high  schools  had  7,378,  and 
private  secondary  schools  hod  5,989  students  pursuing  similar  courses.-  The  following 
tableshows  the  number  of  institutions  of  each  class  and  the  number  of  normal  stu- 
dents in  each  class  for  four  scholastic  years : 

Iformal  $tudeatt  reported  for /oHr  years. 


ISM-M. 

ISM 
Inatitn- 

UuDB. 

>-«0. 

18S6-07. 

1807-88. 

CUsses  of  liutitutionH. 

Institn- 
Uoaa. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Stn- 
denU. 

Instiln- 
tivna. 

Stit- 
dvnto. 

Institn- 

tluDS. 

Stn- 
dc-nt>. 

155 

20! 

2« 

106 
433 

36,276 

21,927 

1,U7S 

5,327 

«.8oa 

ICO     40.421 
ISB     20  777 

161 
198 
SO 

166 
507 
422 

43,  IW 
24, 181 
1.8:i» 
4,650 
0,001 
7,004 

167 
178 
23 
188 
4*1 
326 

46,  2J5 
2I,2!)3 

l^iblic  unlveraitioit  and  coUoges... 
Private  iinireniitiex  and  cullcKes  ■  - 
Tnblic  high  schauls 

27 
166 
447 
43« 

1.601 
5,335 
8.J4S 
7,»30 

2.2» 
6,065 
7,378 

Priratu  high  acbooU 

458       S,  121 

5,9KB 

Grand  total 

1,43*  1  m.  S.-M 

1,408  1  84,400 

1,487 

n.au 

1,376 

6«r 

602 

8>,2tS 

614 

' 

11  mn 

634 
774 

50,358 
34,042 

701     ■■>■  mo 

55,878 
33,347 

82i     21.378 

786 

35,  8*5 

The  above  ntntement  shows  that  in  1897-98  nearly  63  per  cent,  or  55,878  students 
in  training  courses  for  teachers,  were  in  public  institntions.  The  167  public  normal 
schools  had  an  average  of  277  normal  students  to  the  school,  while  the  average 
■umber  to  tlie  178  private  normal  schools  was  120.  The  average  nnml>er  of  such 
students  in  23  public  nniversitios  and  colleges  was  98  and  in  188  private  nniversities 
and  colleges  32.  The  average  number  of  normal  students  in  491  public  high  schools 
was  15,  and  the  average  number  in  326  private  high  schools  and  academies  was  18. 
Students  in  public  and  private  normal  schools  pursuing  other  courses  of  study  are 
accounted  for  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

llio  number  of  graduates  from  the  public  and  private  normal  schools  at  the  close 
of  the  year  ending  Jnne,  1898,  was  11,255,  or  almost  exactly  one-sixth  of  the  num- 
ber of  norm.al  students  in  those  schools.  If  one-sixth  of  the  normal  students  in 
other  institntions  completed  their  courses  the  total  number  of  graduated  teachers 
for  the  year  must  have  reached  14,871. 

PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCUOOL8. 

With  two  exoeptions,  all  the  States  make  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers 
in  public  normal  schools.  The  statistics  of  the  167  public  normal  schools  are  sum- 
marized in  Tables  1  to  8,  while  information  concerning  each  school  is  given  in 


Table  19. 
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Table  1  shows  tlio  number  of  public  normal  schools  in  each  State.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  have  15  each ;  Massachusetts,  10;  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Wisconsin,  7  eacli;  Alabama,  G;  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  5 
each.  Wyoming  and  Nevada  have  no  public  normal  schools.  In  the  1C7  schools  there 
were  1,863  teachers  employed  in  instructing  normal  students,  and  211  teachers 
engaged  wholly  in  other  departments. 

The  total  uamber  of  normal  students  iu  the  public  normal  schools  was  46,215,  as 
already  stated — 12,578  males  and  33,6G7  females.  The  enrollment  in  each  State  is 
shown  in  Table  2.  These  schools  also  had  673  students  in  business  courses,  3,570  in 
secondary  grades  equivalent  to  the  high  school  grades,  and  26,104  in  elementary 
grades,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  3  shows  that  the  total  number  of  students  and  pupils  receiving  instruction 
in  the  public  normal  schools  was  76,594.  There  were  32,080  children  in  the  model 
schools  attached  to  or  used  by  these  institutions.  This  32,080  includes  most  of 
the  children  in  the  elementary  grades  mentioned  in  Table  2,  but  in  many  cases 
elementary  schools  in  the  neighborhood  are  used  ss  model  schools. 

The  number  of  colored  normal  students  in  the  public  normal  schools  was  1,763,  as 
shown  iu  Table  3.  Nearly  all  these  were  in  the  public  normal  schools  for  the  colored 
race  snpported.by  the  Southern  States. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  normal  courses  of  the  public  normal  schools  in 
1898  was  8,188,  as  shown  in  Table  4.  Of  these  graduates  6,645  were  women  and  1,543 
men.    There  were  102  graduates  from  bnsiness  coarsesand  607  from  other  courses. 

Table  5  shows  f  jr  each  State  the  incomeof  the  pnblic  normal  schools.  The  ai>pro- 
priations  from  States,  counties,  and  cities  for  support  aggregated  $2,566,132  for  the 
167  schools,  an  increase  of  $139,947  over  the  previous  year.  The  tot^il  income  for 
the  year  from  appropriations,  tuition  fees,  productive  funds,  and  from  other  sources 
was  $3,445,731,  an  increase  of  $180,823  over  the  year  1896-97.  It  is  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  $307,409  mentioned  in  next  to  the  last  column  of  the  table  art 
"  other  sources  and  nnclassified"  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  public  appropria- 
tions. 

Table  6  is  an  exhibit  of  the  value  of  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  publio 
normal  schools.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  150  of  these  institntions 
was  566,684,  valned  at  $586,077.  The  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  scientific  appara- 
tus, etc.,  was  $19,990,222. 

The  amount  of  public  appropriations  received  each  year  for  tbe  last  six  years  by 
the  public  normal  schools  is  shown  iu  Table  7.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
year,  when  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  appropriations,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  fciuce  1892.  These  appropriations  increased  from  $1,452,914  in  1892-93  to 
$2,566,  lo2  in  1897-98. 

Table  8  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  each  year  for  six  years  for  buildings  and 
improvements  in  the  States  and  Territories.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  p.-wt  two  years,  the  $417,866  appropriated  for  1897-98  being  less 
than  the  ugj^egate  for  any  year  since  1891-92,  when  it  was  $394,635. 

PUIVATF,   N'ORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  private  normal  schools  reporting  to  tbis  office  for  the  year  1897-98 
was  178.  There  are  many  other  private  institutions  known  as  normal  schools,  but 
the  training  of  teachera  is  not  tbeir  distinctive  work.  The  statistics  of  private 
normal  schools  will  be  found  summarized  in  Tables  9  to  14,  while  the  information 
concerning  the  separate  schools  is  given  iu  Table  20. 

Table  9  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  178  private  normal  schools.  There 
were  1,008  teachers  for  normal  students  and  736  wholly  for  other  departments. 
Fifteen  States  and  Territories  have  no  private  normal  schools.  In  the  North  Atlan- 
tic and  Western  divisions  there  aro  only  19  such  schools. 
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The  number  of  sludonts  pnrsaing  training  courses  for  teachers  in  the  private  nor-^ 
mal  Hchools  was  21,293,  as  shown  in  Table  10.  This  was  a  decrease  of  2,888  ftom  t^e 
previous  year.  The  number  of  students  in  business  courses  was  5,031,  an  increase  of 
l,l.o6.  The  number  in  secondary  grades  vras  7,337,  a  decrease  of  248.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  elementary  grades  was  16,999,  a  decrease  of  235  from  the  previous  year. 
The  total  enrollment  in  all  the  gra:lcs  and  departments  of  these  schools,  as  shown 
in  Table  11,  was  60,660,  a  net  decrease  of  2,215.  Tliis  decrease  is  duo  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  of  tlie  schools  reported  the  previous  year  suspended  and  a  number  of  others 
ceased  to  be  distinctively  training  schools  for  teachers.  The  number  of  schools  was 
thus  reduced  from  198  to  178. 

It  is  also  shown  in  Table  11  thatthere  wore  2,410  colored  normal  studentsin  private 
normal  schools,  nearly  all  of  them  in  colored  normal  schools  in  the  South  supported 
by  donations  and  tnitiou  fees.  This  table  also  shows  that  the  number  of  children 
in  the  model  schools  used  by  private  normal  schools  was  6,726. 

Table  12  shows  that  there  were  3,067  graduates  from  teachers'  training  courses, 
1,164  from  business  courses,  and  672  from  other  courses  in  the  private  normal  schools  ' 
in  1897-98.    This  was  a  decrease  of  1,041  in  the  number  of  normal  graduates,  decrease 
of  347  in  the  number  of  business  graduates,  and  a  decrease  of  1,034  in  the  number 
of  graduates  from  other  courses. 

Table  13  shtiws  the  income  received  from  various  sources  by  the  private  normal 
schools  so  far  as  reported.  The  aggregate  income  of  these  schools  was  $898,909,  a 
decrease  of  $127,168  from  the  previous  year. 

An  exhibit  of  property  owned  by  private  normal  schools  is  presented  in  Table  1  (. 
The  number  of  volumes  iu  the  libraries  of  140  of  these  soliools  was  191,460,  valued 
at  $197,932.  The  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  was 
$5,047,507.  Benefactions  amounting  to  $240,203  were  received  during  the  year.  The 
total  money  value  of  the  endowment  of  the  institutions  reporting  this  item  was 
$2,311,594. 

DlSTKIBl'TIOX  OF   NORMAL  STUDENTS. 

A  comparison  is  made  in  Table  15  between  certain  statistics  of  public  and  private 
normal  schools.  In  the  public  normal  schools  only  27.20  per  cent  of  the  normal  stu- 
dents were  males,  while  the  female  students  comprised  72.80  per  cent  of  the  number. 
In  the  private  normal  schools  the  number  of  students  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  sexes.  In  the  public  normal  schools  17.71  pv  cent  of  the  students  in 
the  school  during  the  year  gr:iduated,  while  in  the  private  norm.tl  schools  the  pur 
cent  of  graduates  was  14.40. 

Table  16  is  a  summary,  by  States,  of  the  number  of  students  pursuing  teachers' 
training  courses  in  universities  and  colleges,  in  public  high  schools,  and  in  private 
high  schools  and  academies. 

Table  17  is  a  general  summary,  by  States,  of  all  the  students  iu  the  Ave  classes  of 
institutions  reported  to  this  office  as  pursuing  normal  or  teachers'  training  courses 
in  1897-98. 

Table  18  contains  a  list  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  which  courses  designed 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  nro  maintained.  The  number  of  normal 
students  iu  each  institution  each  year  for  the  past  six  years  is  given.  Certain 
universities  and  colleges  having  regularly  organized  departments  of  pedagogy  did 
not  report  the  number  of  students  pnrsaing  courses  iu  such  departments. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  $tatUtie*  o/pubUe  normat  tehool*  in  1897-98. 
SCHOOLS  AND  IKSTRUCTOKS. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes. 


North  Atlnntic  DlTl»lon. . 
South  Atlantio  Divlsiim... 

Soatli  Central  Uhrision 

Kortl>  CVutral  Division 

Wegtem  Division 


North  Atlantic  Dirislon: 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vurinont 

Moasaohnsetta 

Ubude  Islaml 

*7oruecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Peunaylvauia 

South  Atlantio  UivUion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Uialrict  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tonuessco 

Alab.iina 

MisHissippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indians 

niinoia 

Miclilgnn 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

NuHh  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Ncbmska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

ntah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

AVanhington 

Oreeon  

California 


Teachers  for  normal 
studenU. 


Teachers  wholly  for 
other  departmento. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1S7 


783       1,080 


268 
OU 
76 

2S1 
«■ 


8 

a 

6 
30 

4 
10 
52 
12 
143 

0 

S 

0 

29 

23 

18 

3 

8 

4 

6 
13 
22 
12 
6 
7 
5 


485 
120 

»1 
284 

01 


Total.   Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1.8C3 


IW 


S7« 


753 
210 
167 
535 
189 


72  307 

28  80 

21  I  42 

43  I  142 

1  !  5 


22 

*l 
11 
73  I 
7 
44 
130 
23 
170 

2 

7 
15 
35 
15 
20 
12 
12 

2 

3 
15 
31 

3 
20 
13 

2 

4 


17 
103 

11 

54 
182 

35 
313 

2 
12 
15 
64 
38 
47 
15 
20 


18 

0 
36 
34  I 
06 
35 
17 
16 
10 
17 

6 
20  ! 


?8 
31 
68 
(3 
121 
52 
44 
37 
19 
22 
16 
34 


Total. 


741 


S7» 

108 


185 


2 

5 

2 
56 

8 
33 
143 
30 
28 

0 
4 
0 

1l 

l-Il 
13  ' 
4 

3  I 
0  I 

27 

10 
0 

0 
0 


13 

3 
II 
31 
28 
28 
17 

5 

0  I 

0  I 

4 


2 
« 
2 

65 
8 

35 
178 

37 

46 

0 
4 
0 
41 
11 
14 
15 
14 
« 

6 
0 
38 
16 
0 
3 
0 
0 


Total  number  teach* 
era  employed. 


»fl»!  m^.ae.    Total. 


048  .    1.656      2,«0< 


118 
07 

204 
»» 


6 

3  1 
3 
27 


3  I 
12 


16 

4  I 
« 
39 


5  I 
7  I 
16  i 


4 

»  1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

15  1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

24  1 

0 

2 

2 

43 

"1 

1 

2 

S 

8 
4 
6 
39 

1^1 
87  ' 
19  I 
101  I 

?' 

•I 
38 

2«  I 

25  I 

6 

9  < 

•I 

0  ' 

W  , 
S3  1 

8 


28  I 

33 

29 

55 

30 

37 

30 

9 

5 
10 
15 


6 
3 
3 

27 


5 

7  , 
16 
29 


792 
209  I 

133 ; 

420  I 
9«  , 


24 
10 
13 

129 
15 
77 

273 
63 

198 

2 
It 
15 
•7 
23 
36 
24 
25 

6 

« 
15 
58 
13 

20 
13 
2 

4 


1.13S 
327 
230 
720 

195 


32 
14 
19 

168 
19 
89 

360 
72 

359 

2 
1« 
IS 
105 
49 
61 
30 
34 
U 

IS 
28 
»1 
31 
26 
23 
7 
9 


42 
40 
82 
tl4 
149 
93 
71 
61 
19 
22 
20 
37 


16 
5 
6 


9 
15 
26 

74 
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Taiilk  2. — Summarn  of  ttatitUot  of  publio  nomuil  $chooU  in  1S97-0S. 
STUDEXTS  AND  COUKSE8  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Territory. 


Student*  ill 

normal  tlvpart- 

meut. 


Stuilents  in  busi- 
ness couisea. 


TJnitedSUtes 12, 578  33. 6C;  4G,  245       2>7       Ut 


Kortii  Atlantic  DiTision. 
8ouUi  Atlantic  Divinion  . 
8outL  Ccnirai  DiviMioii.. 
Mortli  Centml  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantio  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampsliire 

VermoDt 

Uiissacliusetts 

Kliode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYorli 

New  .Temey 

Pennsylvouin 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virgiuia 

JS'orth  Carolina 

Son  th  Carolina 

Georj:ia. 

Florida 

South  Ccntrjil Division: 

Ki-ntnclcy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

lutlian  Terrilorj' 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohi.. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 


S73 


Other  students 

iu  secondary 

grades. 


Pupils  in 

elementary 

grades. 


I 
23S   2,312   .1,57012,47413,  D32  2C,  108 


4,  8l>7  14,  003  19.  470! 
l,4'.ll'  2, '.154  4.445 
I,  Ilia  I.8J4,  2,9(» 
4,268  1I.274  1S,5I2{ 
847    2. 1M2|  3,  789| 


28 
75 
691 

551 
10 


29 
172 
202 

36 

7 


247 

2Gi: 

Oil 


3C2 

79 

294 

4l>7i 

56 


975 
353 
274 
G56 
54 


202 
2 

*i, 

05 

3: 
« 

1,116 

B4 

3,208 

I 

0 

32 

14 

177 

7;i3 

251 : 

0 

2U»; 


ao2|  •14 
7.1         77 

231  273 
1,282    1,347: 

215;      218 

530.  53«' 
a,  345  7,540 

824  008 
4,  449   7,  «57 

24  24 
404  4M 
139  153 
214'  3S1 
585'  1,318 
775'  1,026 
199       1»9 


133' 
161 
194 
115 
71 
193 
127; 
1111 


499! 
115, 

177' 
il30! 
3731 
115, 
3»4i 
332, 
63 
140l 


708 
190 

310 
401' 

587' 
230, 
435 
535 
190' 
251' 


0' 
0 

SO 

*^\ 


0 

0 

116 

50 

49 

82 

0 


190       239 


249 
528 
253 
811' 
352 
514' 
C63 
110 
108 
160 
481 


Wyoming. 
Colorado. . 
Now  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California 


438, 

331 

l,25i: 

1,002' 

2, 057i 

1,5501 

1,3591 

1,266 

188 

3(6 

298 

1.167 

18 


447,. 

580 
1,779. 
1,255 
2.  898' 
1,902. 
1,873' 
1,029'. 

299; 

474, 

458 
1,648  . 

24I. 


30 
0 
0 
0 


1,337    5.635i  6, '.'21  11,858 


432  1,000    1,j7H 

508  1,5G1|  1 

1, 123  3,  852'  4,  u56 

no  426|      520 


-I- 


...{         44  S3 

40         70,         93'       100 

0!  0  01  0 

0'  0   1,8m  1,488 

0:         0  0  0 

' I.„, 


123  648.  771<  2,874.  3,279 
74|  105  178  411  507 
185,      182,      317       819       796 


0 

6 

0' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

30 
1.. 

*1; 

48 


0' 

171 
0' 
0' 

1 

108 
81 
140 


0 

19 

145 
81 
146 


01 

11!  15 

1751  211 

SIW  040 

14|  23 


40' 
99 
69 

«l 
18 


250,' 

3 

8 

31 


123       344 

871. 

193i 

128: 

0 

87, 


281 
187 
0 


110. 


16 

20 

0 

116 

l.'U) 

0 

0 

70 


70 
26 

ol 

130: 

140 

0 

0 

171 


124 

86 

40, 

0 

246 

270 

0 

0 

241  . 


47 

10 

74 

213 


256 
.10 
97 

344 


303 
40 

nil 

557, 


26 


32 


58. 


38 
113 
179 
107 


80        124 
290       403' 
294        473'. 
1,527    1,004, 

I  I 


0  0 

2  4 

0!  0 

0;  0, 

..I 

8  3 

0  0 


0 
13 
0 


0 

20. 
0  . 


a 
0 


2 
0 

IS 

0 


0 

24 

0' 


336 

II 

108 

74 

342 


441 

8S0 

81 

14:1 


2,478 
2,818 
7,908 


87 

193 

0 

2,880 

0 


6,153 

918 

1,615 

0 

28 

386 

1,150 

37 
588 

14 
174 
106 

688 


801 
739 


330 
0 


393 

490 

883 

482 

463 

846 

878 

777 

1,666 

748 

750 

1,507 

687 

782 

1,449 

28« 

254 

640 

235 

233 

4CS 

14 

10 

33 

30 

89 

119 

100       308 


116       199 


43 

53 

98 

0 

0 

0 

181 

2lfl 

397 

75 

123 

198 

58 
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Tablk  3. — Summary  of  »tati$Uc»  of  public  normal  ichooti  iu  1807-9S. 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


Tnlted  States  . 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. . 
Sooth  Atlautic  Divtniuu  . 
Soutli  Central  DiriHlon. . . 
North  Central  Dtrialon  . . 
AVestem  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Mew  Hauipabire 

Vermrmt 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

NowYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Allautio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Coliunbia . . 

Virginia 

West  Virftinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(ieoreia 

Florida 

South  Central  Uivisiou : 

Kentucky 

Teuncftsoe 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoiua 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misnouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

■Western  Divisiuu: 

Montana 

'\Vyo:iiin;j 

Coloia<:a / 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Neva(i;i 

Idaho 

Wasliin^rtou 

Orejrou 

Citlifoniia 


Total  enrollment  in  all 
departments. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


2fi,  S37     50, 05-  :  78, 594 


10,lj92 
2,645 
3.019 
8,642 
1,339 


300 

125 

42 

l,45fl 

3 

6 

4,192 

669 

4,190 

0 
45 

189  , 
724  , 
825  , 
638 

3 
215  I 
lO'-J  I 


21,828 
4.957 
8,727 

16.022 
3,523 


705 

215 

211 

2,768 

215 

530 

10,272 

1,436 

5,456 

24 
430 
350 
854 
650 
1,269 
340 
815 
189 


602  I 

208  I 

S48 

573 

352 

398 

127 

111 


55 

6)2 

1.079 

1,147 

1,009 

1,019 

971 

1,028 

124 

138 

'  230 

600 

32 


82,720 
7,602 
6,746 

24,664 
4.862 


1,011 
340 
273 

4,227 

218 

530 

14,464 

2,006 

9.646 

24 

481 

539 
1,678 
1,475 
1,807 

843 
1,060 

295 


756 

1,358 

370 

578 

922 

1,570 

.137 

1,110 

445 

797 

494 

892 

0:1 

190 

140 

251 

502 

821 

1,769 

1,849 

2,842 

2,332 

1,779 

1. 0;i9 

208 

455 

4C9 

1,357 

SO 


131  I 
25  ' 

74 ; 

250  , 


371 
41 
C7 

357 


91 
113 
375 
242 


148 

290 

519 

1,050 


537 

1,  463 

2,848 

2, 9!IC 

4,451 

3, 351 

2,750 

2.607 

332 

593 

1199 

1,957 

82 


Colored  students  in- 
cluded iu  normal 
department. 


Number  of  children  In 
model  school. 


Male. 


I 


832 


Fe- 
male- 


Oil 


4 

519 

214 

75 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 

0 
7 
13 
187 
44 
251 
0 
0 
37 

61 

0 

12 

44 

0 

0 

127 

0 


Total.     Male. 


Fe. 
mule. 


Toul. 


1,703  I  15,  »2  ,  10,788 


22 
054 

I8H  I 
67  I 
0  I 


26 

1,173 

422  I 

142 

0 


6,111  I 

929  I 

592  I 

4.760  , 

t^91  . 


0 

0 

8 

15  . 

43 

50 

133 

300 

56 

100 

338 

589 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•76 

113 

Ii7 

108 
0 

0 

21 

33 

47 

91 

0 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

63 

190  1 

0 

0, 

124 

123 

98 

2.212 

100 
1,200 
2,660 

;28 
1,260 

120 
11 

351 

220 
14 

114 
57 
2« 
16 


9.010 

1.  Ill  I 
520  I 
4,987 
1,160 


14* 

140 

105 
1,839 

125 
1,654 
3,000 

481 
1,617 

130 

15 

361 

200 

27 
108 
77 
76 
31 


105 
141 

48  , 
281 

0  ! 
17  ! 


17. 121 
2.040 
1,112 
9,76< 
2,051 


273 
263 
203 

4,051 
225 

£.754 

6,666 
809 

2,877 

250 

26 

702 

516 

41 

222 

1S4 

102 

47 


216 

149 

60  i 

81 

0 

0 

IS 


u ; 

1U2  I 

V 

0 

0  : 


0  I 


502 
00 
171 
613 


239 

403 

894 

1,892 


1,024 

65 

411 

1,079 

683 

724 

380 

138 

5 

0fl| 

130  I 

50 

20 


84 

10 

.10 

207 


7 

70 

181 

270 


1,113 
82 
388 
978 
691 
825 
354 
167 
7 
141 
100 
141 

23 


199 

» 

34 


8 

94 

216 

376 


820 

290 

108 

362 

0 

0 

32 


2,137 

147 

799 

2.057 

1,376 

1,549 

740 

305 

12 

207 

230 

197 

45 


283 
19 
70 

400 


IS 
164 
897 
662 
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Tablr  4. — Summarg  of  itati$tic»  of  public  normal  schoolt  in  1S07-98. 
NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  AND  OTHER  GRADUATES. 


State  or  Territory. 

Normal  graduates. 

Grad 
nc 

Male. 
M 

aatcn  in  busi- 
i»s  courses. 

m^ale.     ^otal. 

Graduates  in  other 
courses. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

male. 
384 

Total. 

United  States 

1,543 

6,645 

8,188 

48 

102 

223 

007 

Korth  AlUnUc  Division.. 
Sontlt  AtlATitir  Divisfon.. 

South  Cuutral  Diviainn 

Korth  Centml  Division.. . 

789 
85 
120 
440 
109 

27 

0 

7 

74 

0 

2 

16G 

20 

493 

0 

8 

7 

3.1 

17 

3 

0 

11 

I 

34 

3,545 
316 
275 

1,614 
895 

12) 

20 

lol 

334 

10 

171 

1,  427 

238 

1,118 

16 
74 
22 
70 
36 
41 
16 
33 
2 

33 

4,334 

401 

395 

2,054 

1,001 

147 
20 

1118 

4118 
16 

173 

1, 59:t 

2.18 
1,6U 

.10 
82 
29 
114 
53 
44 
16 
44 
3 

67 

4 
20 
23 
5 
0 

I 

10 
25 

3 
10 

0 

0 
0 

14 

15 

28 
15 
0 

0 

45 
0 

33 

127 

9 

C 
0 

230 
36 
15 

101 
2 

27 

275 
45 

48 

228 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

— =^^ 

Now  Hampshire 

7 

Ma.Hsachnsetta 

RliodB  Island 

0 

0 

» 

2 

7 

9 

1 1 

New  York 

0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
10 

0 

iS 

10 

7 

20 

152 
23 
14 

New  Jersey 

30 

34 

SoDth  Atlantic  DivlRioo: 
Delaware 

Maryland     

0 

0 

« 

0 

16 

16 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

6 

20 

6 

10 

0 
.10 

4 
5 

0 

7 

4 
12 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georsia   

0 
0 

6 

6 
9 

0 
0 

J 

4 
» 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 
Ken  luck  V 

21 

2 

23 

31 

13 

44 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

21 

14 

6 

.IS 

I 

5! 
81 

1 
8 

f9 
36 
87 
90 
9 
11 

0 

4 



0 

0 
5 

2 
0 

0 
2 

2 
2 

Louisiana 

Texas 

)                 i                 t 

Arkansas 

■ 1 

Oklahoma  

Indian  Terrltorv 

■■; 



North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

9 
6 
2ii 
39 
161 
20 

r.« 

S3 

1 
» 

8 
43 

0 

216 

35 

50 

216 

306 

294 

126 

147 

0 

45 

23 

66 

3 

225 

41 

76 

255 

537 

320 

185 

2«0 

1 

54 

31 

109 

3 

5 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois        

0 
0 

0 

s 

17 
8 

15 
47 

32 
53 

Micbisan 

'Wisconnin 

Minnesota 

::..:;:::::::;::i:::::;:v'"""' 

■ 

'            1            ! 

Missouri 

» 

« 

• 

88 

36 

124 

North  IKikola 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

:::;::::::::::::i::::'"' i 

0 

0 

0 

" 

3 

17 

Western  DiTision : 

Montana 

Wyoming 



Colorado 

13 
2 

4 
3 

44 

0 
13 
24 

57 
8 
17 

27 

» 

• 

« 

2 

1 

3 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

TJUh 

1                 ! 



Nevada 

Idaho 

0 

7 

20 

54 

18 

29 

52 

7U0 

18 

30 

78 

760 

I                 1 

TVasliington 

0 

0 

0 

-> 

1 

8 

California 

1 

I 

1 

1 
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Tabus  5. — Summary  of  ttalut{et  of  public  mormal  $ckool$  in  1897-98. 
IXCOME  FBOX  VAnroUS  SOX7BCES. 


State  or  Territory. 

states, 

COQDtiOS. 

or  citios 
for  sup- 
port for 
1897-^. 

Eecclved 

from 

taitioD 

and  Giber 

fee*. 

Bocpired 

I'ruiii 

productive 

fuuds. 

Reoeivcd 

from  other 

Bonrres 

and  iiu- 

clasaifled. 

ToUl 

income  for 

the  year 

1897^^. 

Vnitetl  Stated 

62. 660. 132 

♦514.562 

¥57.648 

$307,409 

♦3.445.751 

Kortli  A  ttniit to  Division 

1,035,.V)2 
22U,  3-J8 
131,165 
881,437 
2.17. 700 

328,322 
37,125 
25,637 

104,037 
19,561 

780 
29,320 

0 
27,542 

0 

83,742 

119, 101 

9.1,813 

10,440 

223 

1,448,346 
405,970 
250,505 

1,023,448 
317,484 

Soulli  Ct'iitnil  IMviBlou 

Kortli  Atlnntic  Division: 

Msiue 

26,900 
13,000 
16.000 

175, 878 
23,000 
16.000 

617, 105 
65.661 

190,  »J8 

^427 

650 

55 

180 

0 

0 

0 

780 

0 

0 

0 
450 

29,327 
14,100 
16,835 
176,  058 
25,000 
16.000 

0 
0 

Khoile  Inland 

Connecticut 

Kew  Turk 

28,390 

25,  ItIO 

271,431 

737 

546,241 

80,841 

544,944 

Now  Jerstty 

0 

82,555 

South  Atlantic  l>ivi»Ion : 

12,876 

8.220 

0 

0 

21,005 

Difltriot  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

47,906 
36,400 
37,657 
30,000 
45,400 
10,000 

3,375 
20,000 
22.445 

6,820 
15.000 
42,600 

5,025 
16,000 

2,174 
2,671 
15,000 
4.844 
3,800 
416 

1,335 

7.4(8. 
10,252 
l,<iOO 

29,220 

9i,6»i 

5,000 
4,200 
3,300 
3,500 
12,040 

3,190 

39,898 

38,024 

328 

170,  487 
44,071 
66,957 
38.204 
.     62.700 
23,456 

7,900 
67,306 
71,821 

8  748 

ioo 

0 

Horida 

0 

Sontli  CeutTRl  Divlalon : 

Misslitai  ppl 

0 

Ijoniftiana - 

16,000 

Texaa 

4,500 
432 

0 

2.500 
6,273 
3,0«0 

49,600 
11.730 
18.000 

Arknnftaa 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  l>ivisi4.n: 

Ohio 

8,003 
60,760 
127.777 
95,050 
259,596 
128,000 
61.737 
49,960 
20,227 
27.000 
24.750 
28,000 

7,700 

1,340 
4,300 
8.447 
9,  GUI 
19,668 
11,475 
16,353 
24.137 
2,275 
2.781 

1,  lej 

3,  out) 
600 

9,340 

65.050 

136.324 

108,941 

288,356 

139,  475 

68,090 

74, 087 

22,503 

30,031 

36.350 

46,000 

8,200 

Indiana 

Illinois 

4,;!0D 
9.092 

WinrunAln 

MinnoHOta 

MiBumiri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

250 

0 

14.000 

0 
10,440 

Kanaaa 

Western  Dlvisiun: 

Colorado 

35,000 
6,600 
11,500 
68,600 

36,000 
7  155 

New  Mexico 

433 

490 

5,885 

223 

11,999 

Utah 

64  385 

Nevada 

14.000 

12,500 

9,700 

142, 300 

0 

0 

0 

14.000 

Wa.Hhin'ton 

12.500 

18,400 

145,845 

8,700 
3,545 
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Tadi.k  6. — Sammarff  of  tUUittiot  offmblio  normal  tchoolt  tit  1897-98. 
VALPE  OF  BCILDINOS  AST)  OTHElt  PBOPEKTT. 


State  or  Territorj-. 

Schools 
rpjiort- 

11)2 

libra- 
rie». 

Vuliuneii 

iu  libra- 

rien. 

Esti- 

maUtl 

viiIho  ot' 

libraries. 

VMneof 

buildiusH, 

KroauilA, 

apporatuH, 

etc. 

Vnlue 
of  bene- 
faclionH 
nffivwl 
1807-98. 

ToUl 

money 
Tnliii;  of 
euflow- 

meut 

Apiffo- 
prialt'd  by 

StoU-n, 
cuiuilir.% 
null  citiea 
for  biUId- 
Ings  anil 
improve- 

ments. 

rnitod  Slate* 

IM 

S««,«M 

»586,e77 

»19,980,»3 

8383,185  $1,472,805 

8417, 806 

Korth  Atlautie  IMviaion . . . 
South  A llnntic  IMvisiou. . . 

Soiitli  LVntral  Division 

Nort h  Ctf niral  IM vision 

»2 
22 
21 

!? 

205,488 
34,  MO 
42,875 

231, 3K 
62,338 

1»5, 957 
30,775 
58,060 

235,505 
65,780 

10, 272. 680 

2, 012, 250 

773,267 

5,260,865 

1,622,250 

0 

330,858 

5,277 

60 

0 

17,265 

1,392,550 

0 

3.0S0 

Oil.  (WO 

131, 217 

67.435 

4.310 

97.604 

127.400 

North  AtlantioBivisioD: 
Mniue 

4 
1 
2 
8 
1 
4 

14 
3 

15 

1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
1 

3 

a 

1 
6 
5 
2 

a 

1 
1 

6,620 
2,  WW 
6,50V 

30,284 
3,500 

25,459 

<14.U2rt 
4,172 

8I,0J5 

75 
4,000 
1.018 
13,441 
6,000 
4,052 
2,800 
2,000 
814 

•       ««0 
13,0«« 
9,000 
8,715 
1,200 
10.  »0 
8,800 
1,«0« 

10,500 
2,000 
4,000 

42,  111 
3,000 

23.600 

39.368 
6.550 

65.838 

60 
5,500 
700 
7.000 
8.100 
3,375 
3,000 
1,503 
1,550 

1,010 
13,000 

5.875 
6,725 
1,100 
25,350 
4,000 
l.OUO 

225,000 

100,  OOJ 

36,000 

1, 408. 012 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

10.100 

350 
0 

41,000 
715 

Mew  Unmpsliire 

HaammhusettA 

Rhode  Inland 

0 
0 

200,000 
3,  685.  161 

6«:i.000 
4.015,417 

New  York 

65.587 

4.515 

29,400 

0 

6.915 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Marvlaud 

150.  UK) 

0 

' 

2,760 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

016,000 
435.000 
113,750 
175,000 
240,000 
12.500 

21.417 
300,000 

162.500 
24,«50 
60.000 

104,500 
60,008 
60.000 

330.633 

1.392.300 

i'siio 

45.460 

West  Virginia  

North  Camliua........ 

225 
0 

itto 

0 

South  Carolina 

Georgia   ..        ...... 

1,728 

Florida 

5,  COO 
'  800 

South  Central  Dirisioo: 

1 

6,2lH> 
77 

1,008 
110 

MissiasippI 

6 

Texas 

0 
0 

• 

2.000 

400 

Oklahoma 



Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

6 
2 
3 
3 
7 
S 
4 
S 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1.780 
20,100 
37,500 
21,080 
62.I7C 
21.050 

«.»54 
11.900 

3,S7i 
24,  072 
13,  Omi 
14,000 

1,600 

1.850 
25,050 
U9,I84 
28.250 
57,  3U9 
18,062 
11.200 
10.200 
5,50a 
9.000 
18,000 
15,000 

1.600 

40.  COO 
154.000 
1.700.000 
aOi.  765 
7oC,000 
755.  loo 
'.»40.000 
651,000 

75.000 
125,000 
200,000 
200,000 

65,000 

1 

2,3P0 
50 

Imliana 

"■■.";;.": 

Illinois 



Michigan 

0 

so 

0 

3.000 

0 

17  500 

39, 351 
15,000 

Iowa 

Missouri 

3,003 

South  Dakota 

0 
0 



2 

Nt^braska 

20,000 

Western  Division: 

60,000 

■ 

I 
1 
I 
2 

9,0(10 

2,000 

600 

13.809 

13.000 

90i» 

1.500 

20,000 

200.010 
20,OOJ 

05,1)00 
280,  000 

• 

0 

I 

16,000 

Utah 

0>,000 

53,500 

Iilaho       

2 
2 
3 

4 

628 

4.861 

1.510 

18,400 

620 

3,060 

1,050 

22,550 

66,  000 
141.250 

20.  000 
700,  01,0 

53 



2,850 



» 
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Table  7.— Review  ofpublU  normal  tekool  etatUtict,  t89i-lS98. 
APPK0PRIATI0N8  FBOSf  STATE,  COTITTT,  OR  CITT  FOR  SUPPORT. 


SUtto  or  Territory. 


l«0-«4. 


Vuitod  States $1,452,914  !  $1,930,271 


Ifortb  Allan  tic  Dirinioo — 

Soutli  Atlautii'  Uivisiuu 

South  Ceutral  IitviHitin 

^ortli  Central  DivUion 

WesterD  Diviaion 


1 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Hoino 

Kew  Uampsliiro 

Vermont 

MoeMchusells 

Rhode  Island 

Connertirnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeuusylvaniA 

Soath  Atlantio  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  or  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

Oeorfria 

Florida 

South  Central  Divinion: 

Kentiicliy 

TeunesHve 

Alabama 

MinstHsippi 

lioaisittim 

Texas 

Arltausos 

Olila  bonis 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Divinion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllin<»is 

Micliigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MisAonri 

North  I)al(otn 

South  Dalcola 

Nebranlia 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

'■    Wyoming 

Colorndo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Waxbinglon 

Orepon 

California 


69«.6«3  I 

62, 208  ' 

5<>,3I4  I 

465,319 

172.  380  I 


28,600 
12,0(HI 
10,100 

121,731 
14,000 
49,000 

336,  «.|5 
28,750 
8J,777 


10,500 


17,000 
15,000 
4.300 
5,250 


10,218 


907, 010 
121,460 
119, 949 
651,824 
196,028 


26,450 
12,000 
13,039 

122.164 
1^000 
79,656 

397,521 
84,0X3 

206,095 


10,500 


1,500 
27,004 

2,500 
12,500 


6,2IU 
6,0UU 


27,950 
18,718 
29,235 

7,250 
23,207 

3,600 

23,588 
1,500 
23,411 
3,950 
12,500 
35,000 
12,50J 
7,500 


1,500 
40,U0b 
56,105 
i6,647 
121,417 
76,  300 
21,000 
26.230 
23,  OUO 
21,  too 


20,000 


43,880 
48,0OJ 
45,600 


800 
42, 700 
96,101 
02, 298 

120,911 
82,000 
27,  87.'> 

142, 561 
20,000 
26,250 
21,20U 
9,125 


1895-90. 


1896-97. 


$1,917,375  $2,187,875  !  $2,426,185 


773,035 
141,017 
1 13, 400 
608,063 
221,800 


25,600 
12,000 
7,264 
78,397 
18,000 
72,000 

360,111 
40, 570 

159,003 

9,100 
10,500 


887,  .^90 
146.592 
106,043 
76;t,  BOO 
277,750 


1, 005, 972 

257,830 

75,940 

852,  787 

233,650 


30,200 
28,267 
10.800 

5,250 
32,900 

5,  OUO 

9,200 
15,000 
18,52J 

8,425 
13,750 
40,500 

8,060 


27,  .150 

10,000 

13,  032 

138,294 


39,000 
444,954 

40,570 
174,390 

9,042 
10,500 


31,000 
35,100 
20,750 


32,900 
7,300 

10,  .ISO 
20,225 
22,418 

6,330 
13.750 
28,0110 

4,950 


5,000 
40,000 
56,50U 
58,450 

155,271 
88,000 
38,525 

142,317 
22,000 
26,000 
30,000 
6,000 


1,800 
05,627 

12:1, 610 
61,40J 

165, 086 
91,500 
39,075 

142, 352 
19,000 
12,500 
19,  .^00 
28,250 


■|" 


26,900 
13,000 
12,426 

168,207 
20,000 
42.696 

484.801 
44,943 

193,000 


12,500 


38,333 
42,200 
41,316 
62.229 
45, 400 
15,858 

5,775 


29,450 
6,615 

15,000 
1,600 
5,500 

12,000 


3,500 
60,720 
04,000 
61. 850 

288,540 
95,0.10 
42,  625 

143,  .152 
20,000 
20.000 
25.000 
20.000 


ie»7-<«. 


$2,566,13S 


I 


35,oi;o 

3,500 
7,20J 


37,500 
18,  528 
94,300 


35,000 
0 
0 


7;  600 

39,000 

23,200 

llTfllOO 


35,000 
7,000 
O.UOO 


35,000  I 
6, 000 
8,000 


51',  500 

42,lOU 

10,  (KW 

121,250 


17,000 

20,500 

15,l»0 

125.500 


1,035,502 
220,328 
131, 16S 
881,437 
297,700 


26,900 
13,000 
15,000 

175,  878 
25,000 
16.000 

517, 105 
65,661 

190,958 


12,876 


47,996 
86,400 
87,667 
30,000 
45,400 
10,000 

3,375 
20,000 
22,445 

6,820 
15,000 
42.600 

6.025 
16,000 


8,000 
00,750 
127,777 
95.650 
259,396 
128,000 
51.737 
49,950 
20,227 
27,000 
24,750 
28,000 

7,700 


86,000 

6,500 

11,500 

58,500 


14,000 

12.500 

9,700 

142, 300 
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Table  8. — Beriew  of -public  normal  school  tIatUtict,  1S9J-1898. 
PUBLIC  APPKOPRIATIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Slate  or  Territory. 


Uoited  States. 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion.. 
South  Atlmitic  Division.. 
South  C«iitriil  DiviHion... 
North  Central  IMviMoo... 
Westi-ru  Division 


North  Atlantic  DiviHion: 

Maine 

New  Uani|ishiro 

Vermont 

Manaachunetts 

Rhode  IsIaimI 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

VirKinia 

West  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

tjoorifia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TennesH*  • 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Nortli  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nehmska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Culoradu 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UWh 

Nevatla 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orvjinu    

California 


18S2-93. 


18S3-e4. 


1804-95. 


«S1S,82C  I  «1,583,3»9  |  tl,003,B33 


48,516 
35,UT4 
24,45U 
168.ll(Mt 
1115,  lUU 


856,670 
49,580 
23,350 
374,  79» 
279,000 


449,959 
100,309 
11,200 
320,165 
122,300 


=1= 


2,000 
0 
I.  000  I 
200,000  I 

75,000  ' 
92,391  ' 
12,000  : 
103, 125  ' 


12,500 


10,300 

276,200 

0 

125,000 

97,793 

10,000 

324,  »77 


39,000 


0 

240,000 

60,142 

10,  on 

lOV,  124 


189.V90. 


1896-97. 


1897-98. 


$1, 121,834  I      »743,333 


*417,l 


564. 118  ! 
83,168  I 
9,  T9rt 
281^,230 
179,500  ' 


17,000  1 


146,044 
263,045 

10,250 
203,0*i8 
115,323 


2,224 


0  ' 

27,300  ! 

150  i 

2,000  . 


5.050  ! 

20,000  I 

4,630 


43,776 
0 


0 

125.  000 
250.  OJO 

20, 001) 

140,869 

1,249 

10, 000 

5,912 
1,631 


68.000 

715 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

16,895 

330 

50,104 


42,000 
5,033 


1,400 


0  . 
200 
0  ' 
1,250 


2.500  ; 
7,400  ' 


2.500 


1.000 
8,500 


5.125 
55,000 


7,000 
8,500 


6,000  ' 
17,000  ' 


1.300 

0 

1.2S0 

3,000 

300  I 
15,000 


500 


7,500 

3.000 

200 


40,000  : 


20,000  I 
2.680  , 

66,000  , 
0 
0 

40,000 
0  ' 


0  I 
40,000-1 

0 
20,000 
20,000 
116,000  ' 
3,000  I 
104,479  : 
18,220  I 
3,100 
0  I 
50,000  ' 


20,000 
40,000 
20.000 
12.736 
54.500 
36.000 
131,929 


0 
5,000 


35,000 
12.000 
8,000 


•  I 
10. 100  I 

75,000  I 


1.-I5. 000 
11,000 
78,000 


10,  coo 
"i.'aoo 


25.000 
6,000 


80,000 


0  i 
3,002  I 
0 


2.500 
1.206 
3,000 


1,000 

0 

47.000 


155,800 
11.750 
30.000 
35.400 


3.000 
4,300 


20.000 
10.000 
11,500 


70.  UO(l 

60.000 

3. 000 

5,000 


166,405 

61. 400 ; 
190  : 

50  ' 
33,000  ' 
0 

2.700 


I 


50, 
20 
12.480  . 

* 

0  . 


3,000 

10.000 

56.000 

2!>,000 

55,889 

12,500 

3,000 

6,280 

0 

0 

20.000 

12,000 


10.000  ' 

33.000  I 


1.000 

62,825 

4.OV0 

2.500 


55,587 
4.SU 
29,40« 


2,760 


2,500 
45,450 


1,72S 
"5,"000 


1,000 
110 


2,000 


2,300 
50 


17,500 
39,351 
15,000 


3,000 
800 


20,000 


50,000 
0 


16,000 
58,500 


to 

2,850 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  >taii$tic»  ofprirate  normal  »ckooU,  in  1897-98. 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


State  or  Territory. 


UnitodStateK. 


Teachers  for  normal  |  Teacher*  vholly  for  '  Total  nnmber  teach' 
stndeuts.  ^    other  departmeota.    i       ere  employed. 


'Hale. 


Fe- 
male. 


178       634 


Total.  ,M«le.|  J^^ 


1,008       353 


ToUI.   Male. 


738      M7 


North  Atlantic  DiTieion. . . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division.  ■ . 

Sontli  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

Weetern  Diriaiou 


13 

ISO 

55 

115  1 

^  1 

22 

46 

84 

77 

S4  . 

73  ' 

67 

140  1 

28 

1)3 

141 

101 

180 

.12  1 

143 

too 

252  , 

102 

129  1 

231 

246 

238 

73  ! 

328 

132 

4«0  I 

187 

113  ! 

300 

515 

215 

6  1 

30 

11 

*i 

12  1 

6  1 

18 

42 

17 

Fa- 
male. 


Total. 


7S7  I    1,744 


North  Athwtic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hamp.shire 

Vermont 

MasMchnaetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connpcticnt  — ........ 

New  Torlc 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvauia 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

'.Vett  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Oliin 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michijsan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  D.tkota 

Nebraska 

Ksusas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 


"I 


29  1 


25  I 

'i2' 


50 


2 
6 
3 
8 
6 
3 
3 

10 
14 
3 
10 

1  , 

8  I 


2 

">  , 

5 

1  1 

0 

5  ' 

19 

13 

ID 

8 

10 

20 

7 

9 

4 

7 

17  ' 
5  , 
1 

1 

*l 

6 


I 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oreeon 

California  . . . 


20 


13  I 

?l 

0 
30 

4 

1 

1 

9 
14 


74 

102 

65 

10 

IS 

7 

87 

19 

4 

5 

28 
44 


16 


33 


41 


2 
10 

0 
29 
10 
.21 
16 

4 

9 


26 
18 

4 
7 

20  ' 

7 

3 

1 
11 

6 


78 

120 

70 

6 

14 

10 

95 

28 

5 

5 

3S 

49 


14 


42 


2S1 

4S3 

789 

W 


17 


54 

a 
11 
u 

68 

19 
76 

n 

IS 

u 

58 

1« 
>7 
19 
18 


100 
181 
107 
15 
28 
11 
145 
3> 
• 
7 
55 
08 


9 
*«3 
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Table  10. — Sammarii  of  $tatisUca  of  pritale  normal  $ehooU  in  1807-98. 
STUDEXT3  AXD  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


StudenU  iu 
normal  depart- 
ment. 

StudenU  in  bnsi- 
nesa  courses. 

Otlic 

iUK 

i 

i 

4,095 

r  students 

ecoudary 

^ades. 

Pupil 

tar 

i 
8,539 

8  in  elemen- 
y  grades. 

State  or  Territory. 

i 
% 

10,597 

s, 

1 

5 

% 
3.783 

£ 

3 

1 
3,242 

H 

S     1 
8,46o' 

1 

United  SUlea 

I0,606|21,293 

1,2481  5,031 

1 
7,337 

16.999 

Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Divisiou. 
South  Ceutrnl  Diviaiun.. 
Korth  Central  Diviaion.. 
Western  Division 

U3 

500 
2,  292 
6,843 

329 

1,181,  1,724 

859    1,449 

l,»7:l!  4,285 

6,302jl3,145 

381 1       710 

152 
45 
297 
3,109 
180 

107 
28 
80 

863 
70 

259 

73 

377 

4,072 

250 

1«3       154 

346       395 

693       514 

2.83^  2.107 

57|        72 

3171      261 

74ll  1,398 

1,2071  3,383 

4,9431  3,345 

129       152 

29l! 
2,228 
3.  492; 
2,234 

215; 

662 

3,626 

6,875 

5,579 

387 

Sorth  Atlantic  Division : 
Maino 

79 

95 

174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

7' 

2« 

;;:::::::::::::::: 

0 

108 

168 

1 ' 

1 

80 

561 

<44 

0 

0 

0 

87 

93 

180 

143 

121, 

264 

PeuuHvlranla 

Sonth  Atlantio  Division : 

384 

23 
47 
0 
163 
91 
95 
79 
33 
59 

295 
829 
353 
298 
1 
288 
228 

■;; 

8 

35 

149 

105 

320 

73 

107 

51 

274 
695 

220 
281 
8 
318 
177 

738 

34 
55 
35 
812 
196 
415 
152 
140 
110 

669 

1,524 
573 
679 
9 
606 
405 

152 

107 

259 

76 

61 

187 

99 

5 
32 
12 
71 
68 
391 
670 
126 
184 

425 
1,106 
636 
648 
114 
257 
298 

163 

3 

5 

837 
98 

426 
1,161 
339 
760 
131 
439 
257 

263 
8 

6 

0 

6 

37 

District  of  Oolnmbia. 

28 

Virjrinia 

8 
4 
0 
3 
6 
18 

6^ 
6 
12 

0 

1 
9 
6 
3 
9 

40 

22 

5 

6 

8 
5 
» 
9 
9 
27 

209 
90 
11 
18 

136 
63 
35 

n 

8 
68 

239 

236 

7 

46 

12 

103 

51 

145 

38 
32 
100 
C 
74 

176 
138 
41 
11 
6 
101 
41 

280 
101 

67 
137 

14 
142 

416 
378 
48 
57 
18 
204 
92 

16S 

•West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

148 
1.260 
1.297 

4<2 

Florida 

232 

South  Central  Division : 
Kontucky 

860 

2.267 

874 

liississinni 

1,398 

246 

35 

1          ' 

7 
0 

42 

7 

e9« 

655 

Vorth  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

2,397 

1,403 

917 

90 

47 

60 

840 

304 

35 

29 

464 

267 

1,405 

1,240 

768 

159 

23 

15 

1,490 

2.17 

29 

36 

646 

234 

i 

3,802       469 

2,643       935 

1, 685;      206 

249'       150 

70         30 

65,        30 

2, 3301      698 

561,      176 

04I        67 

65;          0 

1,  Uol      308 

5011      140 

179 

169 

92 

177 

0 

2 

126 

25 

28 

0 

75 

80 

648 

1,104 

298 

^iJ 

7I! 

201 

95 

0 

383 
230 

1,277 

475 

140 

81 

730 

348 

148 

27 

2,007 
823 
288 
68 

88 

1,446 

214 

92 

77 

62 

3«1 

329 

25 

41 

234 

377 

30 

682 

146 

135 

83 

31 

205 

B67 

18 

14 

366 

257 

118 

2.02T 

Illinois 

360 

Michigan 

227 

160 

Minnesota 

4 
889 

5 
11 

0 
328 
176 

0 

453 

0 

7 

0 

194 

200 

4 

522 
876 

93 

Iowa 

5m 

Missouri 

696 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

43 

66 
600 

634 

Western  Division: 

1 

::;::::::: 

Colorado 

10 

80 

»0 

5 

1 

7 

12 

7 

32 

39 

9 

41 

60 

I 

Utah 

296 

251 

547 

i      173 

62 

235 

50 

40 

90 



143 

174 

317 

IJaho           

1 

r  ■ 

I 

::::::l::::::  :::::: 

California 

23 

50 

73 

1          ' 

1 

3 

0 

0 

" 

0 

1     " 

0 
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2004  EDUCATION    EEPOET,  1897-98. 

Tahi.k  11. — /iumMary  of  itatUtiet  of  private  normal  »eliool$  in  1S97-98. 
T»)TAI.  EXROLLUENT  OK  STUDENTS,  ETC. 


State  or  Territory. 


Total  cnroUm«nt  In  all 
departments. 


)  Colored  ntudoutu  iu- 
I  eluded  in  noniml  il«- 
I      partnieut. 


Mumber  ot  cbildreD  in 
model  ftehool. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total.     Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total.     Hale. 


Fe- 
male. 


ToUl. 


United  Stales 27,014  !  23, «I6  i  50,600  i    1,006,     1,344       2,410       3,108  j    3,558        6,72( 


North  Atlantic  Uirliiion. 
South  Atlantic  I>iviaiun.. 
South  Ccuti-al  UiviHiuu... 
North  Central  Division. . . 
AVest«ru  Division  


1,11» 

1,733 

J,  852 

33  i 

5U 

83  . 

29V  1 

201 

5S3 

2,37i) 

3,510 

5,880 

354  . 

555 

909 

2<I7  ' 

553 

820 

G,tlC5 

6.059 

12,724 

006  . 

729 

1,305 

600 

791 

1,891 

10,133 

11,606 

27.730 

13  i 

10 

23 

2,011 

1,952 

3,9<3 

718 

738 

1.466 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

0  , 

0 

0 

Korth  Atluuti<-  Division: 

Maine 

New  Uanipshire 

Vermont 

Maasaohuselts 

Rlioile  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

PcnnHvlvMuiu 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Dflawaiv 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia-. 

VirKlnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Cundina 

South  Carolina 

(seoruia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentuclty 

Tonuesevo 

Alnbnmn 

Missisaipiii 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arlcnnsns 

Oldshonia 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  DlvUiun : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Micbi:;an 

W  Iscunsiu 

Minnesota 

lown 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dalfuta 

Nebraal,a 

Kansas 

AVestem  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico ' 

Arizona ; 

Utah 

Nevada | 

Idaliu 

Washington 

Oregim 

Camumia 


102 


168  I 


MO  I 
1V8  i 


31U  I        778 


711 

I 

28 

85 

12 

377 

216  I 

521  ' 

689 

172 

270 

1.128 
2,2-8 

901  , 
1,004 
127  i 
683  I 
584  I 


085  , 

14 
13 
49  ' 
379  , 
234 
1,230  , 
006  I 
453 
232  : 
I 
915  I 
2,006  I 
005  I 
1,048  ! 
145  , 
805  I 
475 


4,231 

4,258 

1,477 

303 

154 

146 

2,188 

814 

138 

70 

1,334 

960 


2,344 

2,330 

1,154 

498 

100 

48 

2,274 

649 

82 

50 

1,281 

781 


.1. 


31 


100 


1,088  I 

i.'ioo" 

42 

98 

61 

'.■iO 

450 

1,751 

1.595 

625  I 

511  ' 

2,043 
4,244 
1,506 
2.062 
272 
1,548 
1,050 


1 
82 


12  I    14 
'2781'"  248 


6.575 

6,597 

2,631 

801 

200 

194 

4,402 

1,403 

220 

120 

2,615 

1,741 


0 
153  , 
25 
65 
79 
21  I 
11 

60 
159  I 

353  I 
40  I 

1 
20 
33  I 


22| 
175  I 

24 
148 

73  ' 

07 ; 

16  , 

130  ! 
252  I 
220  I 

47  I 
8 

42 

30 


22 
328 

49 
213 
152 
118 

27 

190 

411 

573 

87 

9 

02 

S3 


1          50 

100 

150 

i          ^- 

53 

•5 

1         55  1 

215 

270 

1        105  1 

152 

257 

15 

33 

48 

49  ' 

308  I 
50 
62  I 


70 
434 
81 
05 


10 
121 


18 
114 


627 


191 

i'iso', 


50 
,118 
36 
18 
77 
68 
54 


63 

1,160 

55 


0 
0 

579 
17 


0 

0 

878 

25 


51 


70 


0 
'62< 


128 
742 
131 
127 


28 

236 


113 
2,278 
90 
44 
160 
148 
13< 


0 

0 

957 

42 
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STATISTICS   OP   NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

TaBLK  12. — Summary  of  $tati*tics  o/pritaie  normal  tchooh  iu  1897-98, 
NUMBER  OF  NOUMAL  AND  OTHER  (SRAUL'ATES. 


2005 


I 

1      Normal  grailuat«ii. 

Gradnatiin  iu  bnslneM 
coaraM. 

(Graduates  Iu  other 
courses. 

{  Male. 

F«- 
mnle. 

1,378 

Total. 

Male. 

,S«.     Total. 
282       1, 164 

Male. 
SIO 

Fe- 
male. 

302 

Total. 

UuitedSUtefl 

North  Atlantic  DiviHion  .. 
Sout  ti  Atlautlc  DiviNioD . . . 
South  Central  Dlvwiou.... 
Nurtli  CoHtrnl  Divisiuu  ... 
Western  Division 

North  Ailantio  Division : 
Maine       

1,689 

3,067 

882 

672 

01 

73 

257 

1,279 

14 

117 
109 
187 
020 
45 

178 

187 

444 

2, 1*9 

59 

53 

25 

181 

617 

6 

39 
15 
56 
172 
0 

92 
40 
237 
789 
6 

16  i         10 
23  1          27 
74  1          09 
193  1        25U 

il           6 

1 

26 
SO 
143 
443 
IU 

9 

7 

9 

Vermont ' 

, 

45 

45 

Rhode  Island ' 

1 

1 

24 

25 

58 

41 

2 

99 
2 

53 
n 

39 
n 

92             10  <          10 
1 
0              4  ,            2 
6            0  1          0 

26 

South  Atlantic  Uivisiun: 

0 
6 
U 
22 
13 
14 
14 
I 

S 

K  '           r.  1           n 

0 

l)iHi Vivt  uf  Columbia 

14             14 

20             42 

6             19 

22  1          86 
28  1          42 

O   '             111 

1 

11 
2 
0 
3 

(1 

1 

I 

U 
a 

t 

6  1            2 
5  1            0 
0  1            4 

2 ;        3 

2 

We«t  VirRiuia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

5 

4 
5 

Fluriila 

8  1            i  '          16 

i 

2 
30 

6 

137 

37 

0 

28 

12  1          16 

28  ,          21 
18             20 
V  ,            2 

»:          19 

28 

South  Ceiitnil  Uivisiou: 

1                .                1 
61  1          46           107  '        107 

49 

88  {          64           152  1          25  1          12 

38 

Alabniiis 

Mluimippi 

21  1          19            40             0 
60  1         37            97  1         19 

2 

2 
27 

Texas  

Arkansas 

12 
15 

11            23  1         27 
10            25  1            3 

5  !          32 
0  1            3 

16  >           6 

22 
5 

ludiiiu  Territorv '   

i 



North  Central  IMvisiOB: 
Ohio 

879 
54 

135 
11 
13 
21 
73 
2 
0 
10 
31 
50 

1 

468       1,3«7  !          65 
120           174  !        157 
104          239  <        101 

13             78 

17'           IS 

32 

20           177  ,          23             14 
27           128  .          49  '          96 

87 

Illinois 

14S 

Michigan 

22            83  1          20  ,          16 

4  1          17  1            3  1            0 

36  ,          13  ,          20 

3  ]            0  ,            0 

33 

0 

7  1          28 
'7  '        151) 

; 

Iowa 

12:<  1        ■>& 

lib  1          24  ,          41 

49  1          21              9 
6  1            R  -            5 

65 

1  1            3             42  1            7 
0  1              0  1              4  1              2 

30 

North  Dakota  . 

13 

South  Dakota 

9  i          19 

69  1         lOU 

1 

72  1           32 

101 
59 

13 ;       21 

25  '           20 

84 

KansHA 

39              8)1           30  1           29 

54 

Western  Division : 

1 

' 

0|          22 

22 



I'tah 

14 



8 

22,           6 

0,           6 

2 

0 

2 

Idaho          ,.               ..1 

f. 

Calitbniia 

0 

15 

15  1            0 

! 

0 

' 

2              6 

8 
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Table  13. — Siimmari/  of  slatislict  of  private  normal  aehooh  in  1897-98. 
INCOME  FROM  VARIOUS  SOCKCKS. 


1 

state  or  Territory. 

Appropri- 
ated by 
States, 

counties, 
or  cities 
for  sap- 
port  for 
1897-98. 

Received 

from 

tuition 

and  other 

fees. 

$618, 459 

Received 

from 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 

Receivetl 

ttom 

other 

sources 

and  iin- 

classiUed. 

$1!>1,995 

Total  in- 
come for 
the  year 
1807-98. 

United  States..... 

$10,696 

laS,  759 

$898,909 

North  Atlantic  DiTision 

1,700 
3,575 
11,421 
3,000 

78,207 

24,309 

198,  299 

331.891 

15,  700 

420 

1.041 
11.414 

8,024 

18,980 

400 

28,416 
5.1,581 
33,209 
37,762 
37,  027 

100,  IM 

South  Atlantic  Divieion 

94,979 

251,853 

389,636 

53,  177 

North  AtUnUc  Piviaton: 

jiaine 

1,500 

600 

2,520 

Kew  Uanijishire 

::::::::;;;; .::::: 

.1          

0 

12, 192 

12, 192 

Rhode  Island 



200 

68,436 

252 

15.  820 

84,508 

0 

9,  3J1 

J8D 

604 

10, 144 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

>         0 

50 

0 

1,000 

475 

150 

0 

1,900 

1,500 
2,126 
8,760 
2,495 

.100 
1.950 
10,490 
2,476 
1,901 
4,033 
2,  559 

400 

23,971 
30,226 
96,007 
18,944 
405 
11,200 
17,  510 

0 

U 

7,910 

1,376 

8,000 
200 

12,418 
2,000 

18,720 
9,903 
1,540 
2,800 

1,740 
14,544 

l.OM 
13,326 

8,600 

2,200 

Vlrf^iuia 

SO,  818 

6,852 
21,096 

1,828 

300 

0 

0 
0 
1,474 
150 
2.800 
2,5I'0 
2,000 

15,914 

Georgia 

4,399 

Florida 

5,100 

South  Central  Division: 

27,  211 

40,896 

102, 265 

Mlaaiaalnni 

34, 91S 

3,205 

560 
990 

1,!>0U 
1,065 

15,760 

21,601 

1 

Korth  Central  Diri-iiuQ : 

Ohio 

1,800 
1,200 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

71,  377 

119,  215 

25,000 

12,040 

0 

2,000 

36,085 

3,  SCO 

8,000 

1,5.)8 

21,3<«9 

30,500 

0 

3,700 
9,  362 
3.100 



76,877 
129,807 
28,700 

Illinois 

600 

12.040 

«,  000 

0 

10,000 

80 

0 

»' 

.100 

1.500 

2,  050 

9110 

180 

0 

2.600 

14,090 

300 

7,500 
4,050 

Minnesota 

47,885 
4,040 

North  Dakota 

8,000 
4,158 

Sonth  Dakota 

35,479 
31,100 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Wvomiiig 

1 

Colorado 

!                      1 

1 1 

Arizona 

.  ..      1              ...        

DUh 

14,500 

4U0 

37, 027 

51,927 

Nevada 

Idaho 



1 1 

Washington 

1                         ( 

Oregon 

1 

Calilomla 

0 

1,250 

0 

i                   0 

1,250 
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Table  14. — SHmmary  of  itaiittica  of  private  normal  tehooU  in  1S97-9S. 
VALUE  OF  BUILDrNGS  AND  OTHEU  PKOPEKTV. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Nortli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutli  Central  Division.. 
Korth  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Schools' 

report- 1  Volumes 
ing     I  in  libra- 
libra-  j      ries. 
riea.    I 


140 


IM.iW 


2S 

42  ! 
50 

5  I 


24,703 
28,212 
47,287 
80,  WS 
13,203 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Nev  Bampshire 

Vermont 

Massachaeetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New. Jersey 

'  Fennsylranla 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Columbia. . 

V irginia 

■\Vest  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Goorjiia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabaraa 

MissiHMippi 

Louisiana 

•  Texas 

Arkansas 

Olilaboma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansa.1 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


1  104 

'i 3,'600* 


2 


Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon 

CalFrumia  ... 


10,403 


10,506 

1.000 
5,S60 
375 
2,975 
5.250 
3,«3« 
3,200 
4,216 
2,300 

3,476 
15,880 
7,700 
5,826 
2,000 
0,700 
5,705 


12,811 

20,474 

7,775 

2,740 

3.350 

800 

14,850 

800 

1,000 

870 

6.325 

0.200 


Esti- 
mated 
value  of 
libraries. 


*197.932 


22,080 
24,170 
43.825 
80.612 
18,245 


70 


3,600 


12,110 


Total 
money 
value  of 
endow. 

ment. 


«5, 047, 507  I  6240,203  I  $2,311,504 


Value  of 

Value  of 

buildings. 

bene- 

grounds. 

factions 

apparatus. 

received 

etc. 

1807-08. 

1. 396,  t 

421,' 

1, 102. 1 

2.000,e 

126,  r 


814 

207,764 

560 

5.300 

i33 

3,347 

600 

23,603 

000 

1,333,763 

242.875 

343,506 

481,450 

10,000 


1.200 


70,000 


1,184,614   206,764 


6,300 

300 
6,060 

550 
3,500 
5,500 
3,425 
1,675 
1,410 
1,750 

3,805 
15,850 
7,950 
3,020 
2,500 
5.000 
4,600 


12,650 

22,700 

11.500 

3,700 

5,000 

1,050 

13.235 

1.200 

2.500 

1.000 

6.027 

9,050 


141.000  ' 


10,  000 
4,000 


1,000 


70,300 
71,000 
98.500 
90,000 
44,760 
33,000 

102,100 
842,700 
254,333 
164,400 
100,000 
84,000 
55,000 


173,  700 

208,000 

352,000 

14,000 

100,000 

58.000 

507,100 

57,000 

40.000 

2.5.000 

320,000 

145,800 


1,530 

3,500 

829 

40 

132 

195 


2,000 

"i.'oio 


2,793 

1,600 

0 

15,000 


500 
0 

0 

0 

3.800 


2    10.963 


1.700 


500  I 
'i6.'345'| 


1.000  , 

ios.oio', 


1.400 


20,000 


1, 218. 763 


20.006 


181,875 
61,000 

20,000 

60.000 
29,406 

140,000 
34,000 
60,160 


33,000 

89,200 

55,600 

5,000 

150,000 


4,650 

9,000 

0 

50,000 

45,000 

40,000 


10,000 
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Tablk  15. — I'ercetitagf  of  male  and  female  ttudeut*  and  percentage  of  gradtiatee  to  total 
number  in  normal  courae  in  public  and  private  normal  schooh  in  18'J7-9S. 


SUte  or  Territory. 

In  public  normal  schouU. 

In  i>riv 
Ualr. 

ato  noruutl  achoola. 

Male. 

27.20 

i-Vmale. 

72.80 

Graduates. ' 

17.71 ; 

Female. 

Qraduate*. 

United  Stftt«8 

49.77 

60.23 

14.40 

NArth  Atlantic  IMviston 

25.00 
33.54 
36.86 
27.46 
22.35 

75.  UO 
66.46 
63.15 
72.61 
77.65 

22.26  1 
9.02 
13.17  . 
13.22 
26.50 

31.50 
40.72 
53.74 
52.06 
46.34 

68.60 
69.28 
46.26 
47.94 
53.66 

10.81 

South  Atlantic  Di vitiion 

12.91 
10.41 

16.73 

8.31 

North  Atlautio  Divitiioo : 

IJaine 

28.67 
2.60 

15.38 
4. 83 
1.88 
1.12 

16.85 
0.26 

41.00 

0 
7.34 
9.15 
4.5.27 
55.61 
24.46 
0 
29.52 
39.47 

42.90 
32.79 
84.22 
50.00 
16.32 
36.76 
66.84 
44.22 

71.33 
97.40 
84.62 
96.17 
98.62 
98.88 
84.15 
90.75 
58.10 

100.00 
92.66 
90.85 
54.73 
44.39 
76.54 

100.00 
70.48 
60.53 

57.10 
67.21 
«.78 
50.00 
83.68 
6.1.24 
33.16 
55.78 

16.08  \ 
23.97 
39.56 
30.29  1 
7.34  ' 
32.28  ; 
21.13  : 
28.41  , 

21.04  , 

66.67  , 
18.81  1 
18.95 
29,15 
4.02 
4.29  . 
8.04 
6.21  1 
1.58  ; 

21.61  : 
0 

15.70  ; 

15.05  1 
20.00 
18.29 

4.74 
4.38 

45.40 


64.60 

6.17 

» 

100.00 

26.79 

New  York 

ii'i2 

87.88 

3.88 

52.03 

67.65 
85.45 
0 
52.24 
46.43 
22.  8U 
51.97 
23.57 
53.64 

61.85 
54.40 
61.61 
61.47 
11.11 
47.52 
56.30 

47.97 

32.35 
14.65 
100.00 
47.76 
6.T57 
77.11 
48.03 
76.43 
46.36 

48.15 

45.60 
38.39 
48.53 
88.89 
52.48 
43.70 

13.41 

South  Atlantic  Wviaion: 

6.88 

10.91 

Difltrict  «f  Columbia 

40.00 

Virginia      

13.46 

West  Vir^itia 

9.69 

8.67 

South  t^urulina 

27.63 

Georeia 

7.14 

Flori4la 

14.66 

South  Central  UivinJon: 

18.80 

9.97 

6.96 

MisfliAiiippi   

16.75 

Texas 

3.80 

Arkansaa 

6.17 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio              

2.01 
42.93 
29.68 
20.16 
20.02 
18.51 
27.44 
34.37 
36.79 
22.78 
34.93 
29.19 

2.1.00 

97.99 
57.07 
70.32 
79.84 
70.98 
81.49 
72.56 
65.63 
63.21 
77.22 
65.07 
70.81 

75.00 

1 
50.34 

7.07  1 

4.27  : 
20.32  1 
19.22  1 
16.82  1 

9.88  , 
10.37  i 
.33  , 
11.39 

6.77  . 

6.61 

12.50 

63.05 
5.t.08 
54.42 
36.14 
67.14 
76.92 
36.05 
54.19 
54.69 
44.62 
41.80 
53.29 

36.95 
46.92 
45.58 
C3.86 
32.86 
2:1.08 
63.95 
45.  HI 
4.V31 
65.38 
68.20 
46.71 

35.43 

6.68 

Illinuis 

14.18 

13.25 

24.29 

43.08 

6.44 

63 

North  Dakota 

29.23 

Nebraflka 

9.01 

17.76 

Western  Division  1 

.  . 

16.51 
25.00 
43.27 
88.24 

84.49 
75.00 
56.73 
61.76 

18.81  1 
20.00  ' 
9.94  : 

4.85  1 
1 

11.11 

88.89 

24.44 

XJtah 

54.11 

46.89 

4.03 

N«\*ada 

Irlflho                       

30.65 

28.04 

37.84 

9.86 

69.35 
71.96 
62.16 
90.14 

14.52  ; 
8.93  1 

16.49 
44.86 

1 



Calii'omia 

31.51 

68.49 

20.66 
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Tablk  16. — formal  ttudenti  in  uHivfr$Uie$  and   eolleget  and  piibHc  and  prirate  high 
tehooh  and  academiet  in  1S97-0S. 


Slate  or  Territory. 


United  SUtea.... 

North  Atlantic  Division 
Sontli  .\llautlc  l)ivi«loii 
8onth  C'cntrnl  Division. 
North  Ontral  Division. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  nanipshire 

Vermont 

Masaachii  setts 

Khode  Isliinil 

OonntMtticiit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Veniisylviiuin 
Soiitli  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Marvland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  C^iiolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

Georgia 

Floriila 

Sonth  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississipiti 

Louisiana 

Texn.H  — 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi)!au 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nortli  Dakota 

Sonth  DaliOta 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoniing 

Colorado  . 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
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Tablk   17. — I)i»lrih»tion  of  uliitfents  piirtiiing  teaclieri<'  training  eourtet  in  rartoM* 

inililttlions  in  lS97-i'S. 

TOTAr.  XUMBEU  OF  NORMA!,  STIDKXTS. 


Stall*  or  Territory. 


Id  public     In  private  ,  In  iiulrcr-  |  lu  i>iibliv   i  In  private         Total 
normal  Domial        altit-a  and  high       j       lilgli  normal 

schools.         schools,     i    colleges.    I    acboola.         schoolt.       atudenU. 


United  .States. 


46.245 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Hoittli  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Divisiiin 

North  CVnlrftl  Divitiion 

'WestAm  DiTisiou 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Uonipshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvanin 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  or  Columbia. . 

Vir(jiui» 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Centnil  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklnhoni.-i 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michtjiaii 

WiMcinisin 

MinooMota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebrankn 

Kansas 

■Western  Division: 

Montan.t 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


19,  470 
4,445 
2,9»9 

15,542  ; 
3,789 


914 

77 

27» 
1.347 

218 

536 
7,540 

9()8    . 
7,l>57 

21 
43« 

153 ; 

391 
1,  318  I 
1,026 
199  , 
708  , 
190  ' 

310 
491 
567 
230 
435  ' 
525 
190  I 
251    . 


21,293  I 

""1,724  ', 
1,449  ' 
4.2«5 
13, 145  I 
710 


8.320 


7,378 


5,989 


1,233 


447 
580  i 
1,770  , 
1,25-1  I 
2.S98  i 
1,902  , 
1,873  I 

1,929 ; 

299 
474 

458  ' 
1,648  ' 

24  ,. 


303  i 
40 
171 

557  I 


124 
403 
473  I 
1,694 


614 


738 

34 

55 
35 
312 
196 
415 
152 
140 

no 

569 
1,524 
.-.TO 
579 
9 
606 
405 


3,802 

2,(U3 

1,685 

249 

70 

65 

2,330 

961 

64 

65 

1,110 

501 


90  I 
'5471 


73 


1,128 
1,121 
1,054  , 
3.271  I 
1.746  I 


174 

25 

io 

1       168 

1J3 
50 

514 
278 
331 
169 

79 
163 
634 
231 

80 
103 
305  I 
384  I 
I 
4  '■ 

29 ; 

57, 


438  1 
48  , 


35  I 
170 
961 


2,874  1 
688  I 
2, 161  I 
2,  ll» 
45 


138 

0 

11U 

280 

0 

49 

1,298 

199 

300 


1,423 

649 

1,660 

2,053  ' 

204 


0 

5 

0 

251 


632  I 

69  I 

232  I 

169  I 

274  I 

47 

187 

228 

11  I 

*  I 
15  I 

246  I 

1  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
10 
32 


140 
4 

TC 
95  , 

3 

4 

199  : 

41  I 


38 
12  I 


6 

48 

0 

281 

76 

25 

180 

139 

170 

17 

464 

639 

356 

281 

148 

108 

503 

2U 

13 

122 

427 

170 

242 

96 

0 

179 

357 

318 

182 

49 

65 

263 

397 

2 

112 

74 

55 


26,119 

8,352 

12,139 

36,121 

6,4M 


1,S»1 

81 

MS 

2,043 

an 

689 

19,278 

1,138 

S,813 

68 

582 

226 

1,200 

1.806 

2,018 

000 

1,537 

625 

2,166 
8,014 
1,440 
1,7S« 

612 
1.887 
1,003 

260 
8 

5,574 
3,927 
4,345 
2,024 
3,370 
2,243 
^287 
3,348 
458 
754 
1,962 
2,834 

20 

35 
461 

49 

176 

1,610 

48 

158 

454 

708 

2,778 
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Table  18. — Colleges  and  univertities  reporting  gtudents  in  teachers'  training  courses. 


Location. 


Institution. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens 

Bloantsvillr i 

Cnllroan 

Lafayette 

Eelnia 

Talladega 


Athena  Female  College  . 

Blonnt  College 

St.  Bernard  College 

Lafayette  College 

Selma  Univor.sity 

Isbell  Female  College  . . . 


ARIZO.NA. 

TiKSon I'uiveraif y  of  Arizona . 


Iformal  etndenta. 


18S3.    1894. 


20 

150 


Arkadf Iphia Arkadelpbia  Methodist  College , 

Vo I  Ouachita  linptiat  CoUeee 40 

ClarltsTille Arkansas  Citmberlaud  (College 

Conway Central  liapti.'it  College 

Do Hendrix  College I      10 

Fayetteville Arkansas  ludustrial  Duiversity 

(public).  I 

Little  Rock Philander  Smith  College.. • 

Uouutniu  Home Mountain  Home  Baptist  College'      71 


17  1 


li 
U  ' 


CALIFOHNIA. 


Berkeley  , 


Los  Angeles 

Oakland , 

I'a9B<1ena 

San  JoHo 

Santn  Rosa 

Stanford  University 


University  of  California  (pub-  , 

lie). a 

Sl^  Vincent's  College 

California  C^ollege , 

Throop  Polvtechnie  Institute.. 

College  of  Notre  Dame U 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Lelaud  Stanford  Junior  Unl-  | 

veraiiy.  a  I 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 


67 


University 

COLORADO.  I 

Bouhler !  University  of  Colorado  (pub- 

I      lie),  a 
Colorado  Springs  . .  - . '  Colorado  College    and    Cutler 

I      Academy. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLfM-  | 
BIA.  I 

Washington ,  Onllaudet  College 

Do Howard  University 

FLORIDA. 

De  Land r  John  B.  Stetson  University 

Lake  City |  Florida  Agriculturnl  College... 

Leesbnrg |  Florida  Conference  College 

St.  Leo I  St.  Leo  Military  College 

Winter  Park llollins  College 


Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Bowdon 

College  Park... 

Cnthhert 

Dahlonega 

Dalton 

Gainesville 

Lagrange 

Do 

Macon 

South  Atlanta . 


.1. 


.1. 


Atlanta  Baptist  College . . 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  UniVerpity 

Bovdon  College 

Southren  Female  College . 

Andrew  Female  College 

North    Georgia    Agrlcultaral  I 

College. 

Dalton  Female  College ' 

(Georgia  Female  Seminary I      40 

La  Grange  Female  College |      32 

Southern  Female  College , 

Mercer  University ' 

Clark  University i     45 


12 


1C8 


1896. 


1897. 


,.?. 


10 
29 
11 


13 


-1      7 


III 


12       12 
11  ;    29 


2  ;     4 


10  '      3  I      3         6 


17       28  ;    43 


269 

78 


46 


5 

188 


21 


14 


:i. 


27 


105 
26 


562  I  190  i  527  .  717 

!      I      I 


.1. 


10  I      2       11  I     13 
10  I      0  I    20       20 

1  , I 

50     100  I  111  I  211 


18 


65  ,     10 


124 


29 


2 

127 

16 


225 


32  I    42 
8  I    15 


2  I      5 
16      21 


1 


14  I  » 

5  I  8 
0  I  3 

6  I  8 


0  3 

139  I  139 

40  I  45 

13  I  27 


0        8        8 
.'    28  !     16  I     44 

.1      0  I      3  .      3 


10     11  ,    0  '   It 

31  !      3  .    44  I    47 


a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Tahi.k  18. — CotUge*  and  unitemitita  reporting  tttnleatt  in  teacliert'  training  c-vncm*- 

Contiunetl. 


I/M-mtion. 


OkuKGI  A— continued. 


Tboinasville  ... 
WriKliuvillo  .. 
Yoiuig  Uarrls 


Abingilon  . . 
Carliiivilte.. 
Oarthnge  ... 
(;iiaiii)>aigu . 
<niiragi>  — 
KtKiigTiaiii . . 
Elmhurtit ... 


Evanstoo 

Ewing 

Fiiltou 

Hottpestoit 

jAcknoiiville. 

Do 

Kiioxvtllo  ... 
Liiko  Forest . 
KanervIUe... 

Qiifncv 

Kot'k  lalanU  . 
I'liper  Alton . 
Woatflelcl.... 
\V  lii'atou 


INDUNA. 


Itlootniiigtou . . . 
Cranl'onTaville. 

Hanover 

Montin 

MooresHill.... 

KlilKuvlllo 

X7plau<I 


I.SDIAX  1KRRITUKY. 

Itncono 


liiatitntiuu. 


VouDg  Female  College 

Nannie  I^n  Wartben  College  . 
Voung  I/,  (i.  Harrio  Collego  ■ . . 


Kormal  atndent*. 


1893.    18M. 


10 


Uedding  College 25 

Blackburn  I'liiversity 16  ;. 

Carthage  College 

t^nivcrslty  ot'llliuuis  tpablir)..; 

UuivcrBity  of  Chicngoa ' ; 

Austin  Coll.-ge ' 52 

I'nwrmitiarderEvaugelSynoile  ,      40    

von  N.  A.  I 

Northwcatcrn  Univeraitya 11 

Ew  lug  (yollego I 

Northern  IMinoU College 

Greer  College 

II llDoiH  College 

lIlinolH  Kemale  College 

yt.  Mary's  School 

Lake  Forest  University 

North  western  Collego 

Chadilock  College 

Augnstnua  Colle^re 

Bhurtletl  College 

Westtlehl  College 

Wbeaton  College 


35  I      40 


12 


12 


Indiana  Univeraity  (public)  a  . 

Wabash  College 

Hanover  (.'ollege 

Union  Chrintian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

Itidgeville  Collego 

Taylor  University 


Indian  1,'niversltv 


Clinrles  City  Collego 

Amity  College 

Drake  Uuivernlty 

Ui>iM'r  Iowa  University . 


Charles  City... 
<N>lle':«  Springs 

Des  Moines 

Frtvelle -,-i--' ■ 

Grinnell lown  College 

I^otikinton Lenox  Ccdiege 

I  ndianola '  Simpson  Colleee 

Iowa  City Stat«  CniTereity  of  Iowa  (pnb. 

j      lie). a 

Mount  Pleasant. (ternian  College 

Do [  Iowa  \Vealeyan  I'nlversity  .... 

Monut  Vernon Cornell  College 

Fella Central  (University  of  Iowa 

Bioux  City Momiiigside  Coll«''go 

Storm  Lake |  liuena  Vista  College 

Toledo Western  College 


26 
67 
10 
12 


22 

:io 

1 


s 

18 

104 

15 

25 


19 


3 

24  I 


18»S.  I  1896. 


1898. 


181«. 


18 


•3       § 


0  .      4 


25  I     16  I     13 


13 


31  I      66 


130  , 

33  ' 


20  ■ 


110 


M  j 
M  I 


7! 


35      33 


40 

20  I 


10  I  23 

10  I  15 

8  I  0 

0  15 


12  I 
10  * 

12: 


»i 


52 


50 


33 
49 
84 


54 
98  I 
90 
40 


10 
1 


12 


88      27 


32 
16  1 


61  I 


•go 
M'averly I  Wartburg  College 


KA.XSAS. 


Alehison  ... 
Itttldwin  .... 
Dodge  City  . 
Enterprise.. 
Highland  ... 
Holton 


M  idland  College 

Baker  University 

Sonlo  College 

Central  College 

Higlilhnfl  University 
Campbell  Univeraity. 


29 


20 


...I      65 
a  Uaa  peilagogical  department. 


« 
64 


-I 

78  ' 


33 
21  i 


is 

14 


114 

54 

2  ' 
19 
72 
3U 
55 
47 


55  I    66 


9 

62        77  : 


20 


28 


»  I 


iJ! 


35 
1 

20 
18 

0 


42  I     50 
17       II 


25        42 


4 


18  4        2        2  1 


68 


90 
20 


20 


35 

25 

8 

15 


25 

7 


14 


128 

4 


65 

35 


2» 

•47 
173 
33 
15 


121 


13 

72 
26 
42 
48 
32 


92 
28 
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Table  IS. — College*  antl  unicertiUet  reyorting  ttudenU  in  teacher*'  training  coureei — 

Continued. 


L(M*ation. 


XAXSAB — cuutiuueil. 


Lawrence... 
LecompUiD  . 
Lioilelwri; . . 

()«we;io 

Ollnna 

Saliiia 

Sterling  .... 
Tnpeka  . 


Instittilion. 


ITnlveraity  of  Kansas  <pnblic)  a 

Lane  Uuiver»ity 

Hulhiiny  CoU*-ge 

Oswego  College  for  Women 

Ottawa  University 

Kansas  Wesleyan  UnireraUy  .. 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

-  r Washburn  College 

"Wlcliita '  Fairmont  College 

WinfteM '  Soutbwcst  Kansas  College 


Normal  atndents. 


18M. 


50 


18M. 


1895.    18M. 


23 


13  I 
50  1 
12  L 


KEXTrCKY. 


Berea 

Bowling  Oreen  . 

Columbia 

Danville 

OInsgovr 

Uopkinsville  ... 
Lexington 


U  lUersbnrg  . . 
MicholaHVille . 
Owensboro  ... 

Rlohnionil 

Winchester... 


lU 


LOVISIAXA. 


I 


Bere.i  College 

Potter  College 

Coliirobia  Christian  College  . . . 

Caldwell  College 

Liberty  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

A.aud  M.  College  of  Kentucky 

(utiblic). 
Millersbnrg  Female  College. 
Jessamine  Female  luHtitute 
OweuslMiro  Female  College. 

Central  University 45 

Kentucky  Wcsleyan  College 


18 


laOT. 


U 


15  I      35 


251 


27 
20  ' 


12 


KcaUbie ' 

ManstieUl 

Do ' 

Do , 

Do 

MAINE.                   ' 

Kenta  Ulll 

UAKYI.A.ND. 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  (Station  L) 
Cbestertown 

124 


I  I  I 


College  of  the  Immaculate  Con. 

cepiion. 
Keatcbie  Halo  and  FemaleCol- 

lege. 

Mansfield  Female  College 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con-  I |. 

ceptlon.  I  I 

Lelaod  Dniveraity I. 

New  Orleans  University 88  I      89  ] 

Straight  University 47!      12  1 


Maine  Wesleynu  Female  College         8 


Morgan  College \       6'      82 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

Wasliiugtou  College 


142  ,     142 


1898. 


20 


89 


31  I 
20 


34 
42 

2U 


3K  I 
12 


UASSACHL'SETTS. 


Cambridge 

Do 

South  lladley. 

Wellesley 

Worcester.... 


Adrian  ..... 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ben  son  ia  ... 
Hillsdale  ... 

Holland 

Kalamazoo  . 
Olivet 


Harvard  Univrrsily    ... 

Kadclitle  College 

Mount  llolyoke  College. 

Welieeley  College 

Clark  University  a 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College , 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan  (pub* 
lie). a 

Bensonia  College 

Hilbulale  College 

Hone  College 

KalamiiKoo  (..'ollege 

Olivet  College 


I  I 


10 


26 


62 


29 
21  I 


30 
19 


83  ' 
80  '. 


»  I      27  I 
a  Has  pedagogical  department. 


14  I 


25       44 

8  I    23 


10 
80 


26 
66 


0  I      4 

I 

27   ■  M 


21       41 


25 


Ti 


6 

85 


10 


16 
82 


62 

73 


88 

10 


9 
12 
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Tablk  18. —  Colleges  and  unirer»itie»  reporting  ttuderile  in  iearheri'  traiHtng  coxrtm — 

Continued. 


Institution. 

18»3. 
22 

1894. 

13 

2» 

CO 
18 

Non 
1895. 

15 
46 

""lY 

nal  stu 

1896. 

i 

1 

23  ' 

130  1 

84  1 
16, 

dents 
1897. 

1898. 

i 

UINKESOTA. 

Kxcelaior 

Korth  western    Chriatian   Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Minoesota  (pub- 
lic), a 

28 

SO 
8 

15 
15 

40 

5 

5 

0 
0 

90 

15 
8 

20 
78 

UO 

10 
13 

20 
78 

St.  P«t<'r9 

■Winnebago  City 

UISSISSIPPI. 

Parker  College 



6 

Hiaslssippi    Industrial    lusti- 

tuto  and  College  (public). 
Cooper-U  uddleston  College 

80 
13 

07 

90 
31 

104 ; 

10  ' 

Daleville 

23 
20 
10 

5 
10 
15 

2 

31 

6 

0 

25 

0 

0 

45 
IS 
13 

« 

4S 
40 
IS 

• 

HollySpring» 

Meridinn 

Rust  University 

East  Mississippi  Female  Col- 
lege. 
Stone  College  Tor  Young  Ladies. 



8 

72 

77 

28 

Do 

\ 
6  ' 
10  1 

Oxford 

10 

Pontotoc 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Port  Gibson  Female  College.  - . . 





Port  Gibson 



1> 
40, 

e  1 

0 

2 

a 

Unlveralty 

University  of  Uississippimab- 

lie). a 
Hamilton  College 

... 



18 

27 

W»t«r  Valley 

■Woodville... 

' 

Edward  McGehee  College 

Central  Christian  Colle<TQ 

2 

UISSOCBI. 

Albany  

70 
18 

■"■«■ 

1 

10  1 

12 

5 
28 
16 

3 
6 
14 

6 
2 
17 

9 

8 

31 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

20 

Bolivar 

Pike  College T. 

16 
26 

1« 

43 

1 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

"ii" 

70 
70 
0 

20 

"'52' 

1 

28 

7 

57 

10 

8 

18 

Columbia 

Edinburi; 

Uuiversily  of  tbo  State  of  Mis- 
souri (public),  o 

ffrand  Kiver  Christian  Union 
College. 

Synodical  Female  College 

12 

112 
14 

29 

34 

63 

Fulton 

1 

Glasgow 

Pritehott  State  Institute 

3 

Lagrange 

Lagrange  College 

19 


7 
1? 

8 

5 

18 

16 

6 

S3 

LexinfTton 

2 

Morrisvillo 

Nevada 

Cotley  College  for  Young  Ladies 
St.  Charles  College  . .  -  .T 

20 

St.  Charles 

10 

1 

Sprlngfteld 

14 

10 

5 



16 

Tarkio 

Tarkio  College 

Avalon  College 

Central  AVeslejan  College 

College  of  Agrienlturo  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 
Montana  Wesleyan  University . 

27 
1 

•••« 

31 

22 
22  : 

Watronton 

30 

6 
0 

20 

4 

28 
4 

UONTA.\A. 

Bozcman 

Helena 

15' 

1 

"ii' 

NBBBA8KA. 

12 

12 
25 

10 
43 

13 
12 

5 

6 

U 

Bethany  

Cotner  University 

College  View 

Union  College 

19 

27 

48 

Crete 

Doane  College 

Fairfield  Coflege 

Grand  Island  College 

Ji 

15 

37 

13 

28 

Fairflcld 

25; 

t 

4 

8 

40 

12 

6 

M 

100 

68 

10 
M 
140 
70 

Grand  talaad 

LlnoolD 

University  of  Nebraska  (public) 

Gates  College 

Nebraska  wesleyan  University 
York  College.... 

Stjite    University   of    Nevada 
(public). 

a  Has  pedagogioa 

60  > 
1 

80 
56 

Kellgb 

"is' 

40 
depar 

76 
15 
6 

40 
tment 

si 

67 

University  Place 

York 

15  1 

1 
94 

26 

75 

.... 

•  •              NEVADA. 

5 

43 

[ 

48 
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Table  18. — Cotlegtt  and  tinieeriitiet  reporting  students  in  teaohert'  training  courses — 

Continued. 


Location. 


Ni:W  JBBSEY. 

BordeutowB 

KEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerqno 

NEW  TOEK. 


Alfred 

AUcgauy  .. 
Brooklyn . . 
Clfaituu.... 

Xlmlra 

Hamilton  . . 

Tthaca 

New  York . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bocbester . 
Syraeuso  .. 


KOBTH  CABOLINA. 


Chapel  Uill. 


Charlotte 

Gnilford  CoUpge . 

Hickory 

I.enoir. 


Loaisbnrs 

MarsHilf. 

Marfireesboro. 


Balelgh 

KntlierFord  College  . 
Salisbury 


KORTR   DAKOTA. 


Farf^ 

University 


Akron . . . 
AlUauce. 
AUienn.. 
Berea. 


Institution. 


Bordentown  Female  College. 


UniTersitT    of    Now    Mexico 

(public). 


Kormnl  students. 


1893.  1 1894. 


«3 


Alfred  TTnivcrsity 15 

Hi.  Boimventure'a  College 

Addphl  CoUeee ...: 

Hamilton  College ' 

Elmira  College * 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University  » I 

Barnard  Colloce 


Collego  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Collecc 


I 


1895. 1 1806. 


121 


18C8. 


1897. 


14 


10  !• 


IS 


goof  theCityofNowTork.i.... 

Columbia  Collecec | , 

Manhattan  College ' 

New  York  Univeraity 134  I 

University  of  Kochester ' ' 

Syracuse  University 50 


81  1    100 


4 
138 


University  of  Korth  Carolina 
(public). 

Biddie  University 

Guilford  College 


Claremount  College . 

Davenport  Female  Collego I     15 

Louisbnrg  Female  Collage 13 

Mars  Hill  College I 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Insti- 
tute. 

Shaw  Uulversltv 

Kotberford  Colleg« 

Livingstone  College 


Fargo  College 

University  of  KortU  Dakota 
(public). 


Ilucbtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Oliio  University  (public)  a  . 
Baldwin  University. 


25 


28 


74 


59 


I8» 
10 
52 


12 


24 
135 
105 


50 


35 


53 


52 


20 


Cleveland. I  Western  Ileserve  University. 


Columbus  . 

De6anca 

Delaware 

Findlny 

Olendale 

Hiram 

Lima 

Marietta 

Hew  Concord 

Oberlin 

Kichmond 

TilBn 

WesterviUe 

Will>erforce 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs.. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Stillwater 


75 


Ohio  State  University  (public)  .1 

Defiance  College 50 

Ohio  Wealevsu  University I 

Findlay  College 

Olendale  Female  College.... 

Hiram  Collego 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Muflkingtim  College 

Oberlin  College 

Kichmond  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  'Uni^•e^aity 

University  of  Wooster 

Antioch  (JoUege 


Oklnhonia  Agricultural  and  ' 

Meohanital  College.  I 

a  Has  i>edagoglud  department. 


19  . 
80  . 
73   . 

"1 


12 


17 


19 


22 


40 


23 
20 


0      28 

0     173 

23       55 


113  I  182 

0      21 

60       72 


37 


8  I      8 
20  ]     20 


3        3 
127     190 


21  ,    38 


SO 


8       11 


15 


IS 


60 


.1. 


59  I      S9 


•5 
128 


«  I     14 

5       17 

20       24 


20 
23 
U 


02  I    107 


74 


10 


*  i 

67 

«   ■ 
15  '. 


43  I    14 

6   

2  ! 

45  I    36 


24 


I 


10 
25 

107 


76 


19  I 

1^ 
107 

83    . 
40  I 

I 
I 


26 


50  I    86 


S 
24 
36 
84 
25 
84 
38 
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Tablk  18. — College*  aud  uitirerBiliei  reporting  »tudtHt»  tu  teacher*'  traMng  co»r 

Cun  tinned. 


].<H;ution. 


OBEOOX. 


Fon'St  Grove 

MoMiiinvillu 

rhilnmatk 

Sal«*mj 

Uuivi'rBily  Park. 


PENXSYLVANIA. 

Allentown 

l)o 

AiiDviile 

Bcatly 

Brvn  Mawr 

CkambrrHborg 

Collegevillo 

Eaxtoo 

tieityslinrg 

UreeuvUlo 

Kow  Berlin 

Pliilndelphia. 

l)o 

Pit-tifburp 

SelinsKTovo 

Rwarl  hiiioro 

A'uljtDt 


BHOUE  1SI.AN0. 

rruviilcuco Ilrowu  luivcrsity  a 


Iniititiition. 


Parlflc  College , 

McMinnville  College 

Pbiloioatli  College 

Willamette  I'liiveraity 
Portland  ("niversity 


Allentown  College  for  Women 

Muhlenberg  Collt-ge |      24 

Lebanon  Valley  College 9 

St.  Vincent's  College 144 

Uryn  Mawr  College 

Wilson  College 

IT  rsiuna  College 

Lafayette  College 
Pennsylvania  College 

Thiel  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College..'  9 
Central  Hlghi^bool  (public)...!  » 
University  of  Pennaylvauiaa. 

Duq  uesne*  College j      44 

Susqitebanna  Univorsity 

Swarthmore  College 

Volant  College '      30 


SOI'TII   CAKOUXA. 

Columbia 

Oo 

1)0 

Due  West 

Orangeburg 

Spartanburg 

Itiiion 

Williauiston 


801TH   DAKOTA. 


East.  Pierre . . 
Hot  Springs  . 

Uitchell 

Retllield 

Vermilion  ... 


TENNKSSBE. 


Brownsville  . 
Cliattanoogu. 

Columbia 

Franklin 

llarriman 


Hiwassee  Cidlego 

Huntingdon 

Kuoxville I 

Do I 


Lebanon 

McKenzie 

MarvviUe 

Hilltgau 

Mosa^  Creek . . 
Murfreeaboro. 
Kashville 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Pulaaki 

Rogeraville 

Sewauce 


Allen  University 
Columbia  Femnfe  College 
South  Carolina  College(public)a 
Due  West  Female  College 
Clatlin  University 
Converse  College. 
(Miffiird  Seminary 
Wllliamstun  Female  College. . 


Pierre  University 
Black  Hills  C<dlece 
Dakota  University 
Redlleld  College.... 
Univeraity   of  South    Dakota 
(public). 

Bronnarille  Female  College 

U.S. Grant  University 

Columbia  Atliensenm.. 

Tennessee  Female  College 

American  Temperance  Uulver-  | 2i> 

sity. 

Rlwassee  College 

Southern  Nornuil  University.. 

Knoxville  College 

University  of  leuuesaeo  (pub- 
lic), a 

(*umberland  University 

Bethel  College .'. 

Maryvllln  C<dlege 

Milligan  College ; 20  , 

Carson  and  Newman  College...]      30  I 

Sonle  OUego 

Central  Tenuonsee  College 1 35 

Fiak  University |    101  |      87 

Koger  Williams  University !      55 

University  of  Nashville 

Martin  (.'ollege 

Kogt'rsville  .Sy»odlc«l  College. 

Univeraity  ol  the  South I       8 


a  Has  pedagogical  department. 
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Table  18.— CoUeget  and  iiHiveriUiei  reporling  itudenlt  in  teacheri'  training  courBet- 

Continued. 


Location. 


TEKNE8SKB — COD  'd. 


SpeDcer 

Sweetwater 

WMhinKton  College. 
■Winchester 


Institution. 


TBXA8. 


Austin 

Bonliam 

Brownwood  . 

Campbeil 

Port  Worth.. 
MarsliBll  .... 
Ban  Antonio. 

Sbennan 

Tehnacana  .. 

Waco 

Do 


Bnrritt  CoU«|{e 

Sweetwater  College. . 
Washington  College. 
Mary  Sharp  College . 


Xormal  stadents. 


University  of  Texas  (public)  a 

Carlton  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

HeiiryCoiiege 

Jort  Worth  University U 

Wiley  University 

St.  Louis  College 

Anstin  College 5 

Trinity  Uuiveraity ' 

Add-Kan  Chrintian  University. ' 

Paul  Qainn  College i 


UTAH. 


Logan  

Salt  Luke  City  . 

VERMONT. 

Uiddlebury  .... 


nrighani  Young  College 

University  of  Puh  (pnblic)  a. .  |    203 


Uiddlebnry  College . 


Bridgewater 

ITredericksborg  . 
Lynchburg 


Williamsburg  . 
Winchester. . . . 


WASHIKOTON. 


Burton 

Colfax 

College  Place . 
Seattle 


Snmner 

Tacoma 

Vancouver... 
Walla  Walla. 


WEST  VIBOI.IIA. 

BarbonrcviUe 

Morgan  town 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton.... 

Beioit 

Fox  Lake.... 
Franklinton . 


Gniesville  . 
Madison . . . 


Ripon 

Watertown. 


WYOMINO. 
Laramie 


Bridgewater  College 

Fredericksburg  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege, a 

William  and  Mary  College 

Valley  Female  College 


Vaslion  College 

Colfax  College , 

Walla  Walla  College 

University  of  Washington 
(pnblic). 

Wfiitworth  College 

Puget  Sound  University 

St.  James  College 

Whitman  College 


Barbouraville  College 

West  Virginia  University  (pub- 
lic), o 


Lawrence  University 

Beioit  College 

Downer  (College 

Mission  House  of  the  Reformed 

Churnh  in  the  United  States. 

Gale  College 

University  of  Wisconsin  (pub-  >■ 

lie). a  I 

Ripon  College ' 151 

Northwestern  University ]      13 


1894. 


42 


1895. 


18S6. 


125  i    129 


15  I 
15  I 
87  1 
34  1 


18 


107 
70 


10 


114 

2 


20 


59       107 


University  of  Wyoming  (pub- 
lic.) 


21 


14 


320 


10 


25 


20 


23 


18B7. 


32 


1(98. 


1«  I    12 


to 


12 


12 


379 
2 


8 
10 
20 

106 
2 


18 


26 


"  1 

8 


13       11 

152  !  262 


28 


91 

5 

22 


17 


17 

7 


24 
414 


12 


5  ;    10 


17 


116 

0  ' 


20  I    26 


0  1  116 

2  I      2 


2  ! 


6 

12 


2 
13 
3 


15 


2S 
23 


31 


20 


ED   98- 


-127 


a  Pedagogical  depnrtmrnt. 
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Locatioo. 


Teoobera. 


Student*. 


Xane  of  instUatlon. 


I 


FloreB<'o 

JaokrtonYille. 
I.iviugston  .. 

Moutgmiiery 

Nuniial 


Tniy 

Vernon  . 


State  Normal  College 

Stale  Nonnnl  Scfaool 

Alabama    Normal    College 

for  ttirla. 
State    Nonnal    School    for 

Colored  Stndenta.a 
Aerienltaral  and  Median- 

leal  College. 

State  Normnl  College 

Vemou  institute 


AIIIZONA. 

Tenijw 

ABKA>'»AS. 

Pino  Bluff 

CAUPOnNtA. 


Arimna  Nonual  School . 


Brant- k  Normal  College  . 


12 


14 
13 


Chico 

lioe  Angelt'S . . . 
San  Francisco  . 


San  .lose 

(OI.ORADO. 

tJreelej 

COX.NEI  TICUT. 


I 


state  Normal  Scboel 

do 

San    Francisco    Normal 

School. 
State  Normal  School 


I 


Bridgeport . . . 
New  firitaiu . 


16 

I 
17 


16 


19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
» 


25 
26 


New  Huven..... 
Williniantic 

IIKLAWAUE. 

Wilaihigton  — 


State  Normal  Scliool  of  Colo- 
rado. 


Bridgeport  Training  School. 
New  lirilain  Normal  Tndn- 

iog  School. 
State      Normal      Training 

tichool. 
do 


I 


DISTRICT  OK  COLVM- 
BIA. 


T,_4,„  '     In-     1  I  Below  , 

„^™       atmct- 1   «„„^       high    '  ,_  „„, 

-      I     »•»      enrolled.' ^^^IIIJ,,    courae. 

I  grade*.  » 


P'^-^ldrt. 


■Wanhingtoii  . 
do 


Wilmington     Teaehen' 
Training  School. 


Waahiogton  Normal  School. 
Waahiogton  Normal  School 

(colored). 


De  Fuiiiak  Springs  . 
Tallahansife : 


State  Normal  School , 

State  Nomal  and  Industrial 
College. 


Athens 

Hilledgoville  . 


State  Normal  School , 

Georgia  Normal  and  Indas- 
trial  College. 


Albion 

Lewiston  . 


State  Normal  School  . 
do 


10 


a  No  report. 


17 


S  I  C 


4 
2 
0 

S 
2 
8 

29 

100 

0 

7 

10 

198 

8 
1 

0 

271 
50 

3 

a 

74 

S 

2 

127 

8 

10 
2 

8 
14 

8 

129 
56 

0 

1« 

IS 

57 

10 

« 

131 

2 
I 

a 

29 

0 
1 

3 

3 

0 

2 

« 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 
0 

9 
6 

1 
188 

3 

I 

1 

1 

38 
68 

2 

4 

8 

209 

e 

3 
2 

2 

2 

43 

48 

260 


97 


63 


24 


150 


401 


9  ,!• 


123 


371     84 


175 


164 


2  !    2     48  :    93  ,  24     39     14     4S 


IIS 


211 


12 


74 


127 


la 


<7 


IM 
MO 

181 

<I5 


47  256 


401 
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normal  iciooh,  1897-98. 


Students. 

., 

s 

Q 

1 

■23 

i 
1 

I 

34 

g     Volumes  In  library. 

1 

Value  of  buildings,  grounds, 
apparatus,  etc. 

Amount   of  State,    county, 
or  city  aid. 

8 

In  basi 

ness 

course. 

In  hif-h- 

BcllOol 

graUes. 

Chil- 
dren in 

model 
schuol. 

stu- 
dents 
in  nor- 
mal 
course. 

Gradu- 
ates 
from 
Dorninl 
courte. 

■2 

o       g 

Pi  1  s 

IS  hi: 

13 

i 

l_ 

14 

i 

15 

.2 
1« 

17 

1 
18 

'3 
19 

"3 
S 

8 

n 

1 

5S? 

=  ili 
•< 

30 

3« 

3r   1   as 

0 

0 

0 
16 
0 

0 

i 

0 

17 

66 

0 

26 

se 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

4 
4 

30 
86 
36 

1,500 
500 
500 

850,000 
12,000 
10,000 

$7, 500  aiy.  aoo 



■■■»566' 

1 

4 
0 

7 
22 

2,800 
2,500 

4,086 
3,601 

3 

0 

» 

3 

63 

0 
15 

0 

83 

0 
10 

0 

12 

0 
0 

0 

21 

0 
0 

0 

12 

5 
0 

4 

21 

18 
0 

13 

3,500 

3,000 
0 

600 

50,000 

30,000 
500 

65,000 

4,000 

6,500 
145 

11,500 

39,192 

11,097 
445 

11,999 

500 
16.000 

4 

0 

0 

68 

64 

4 
2 

3 

40 
36 

40 

6 
6 

0 

0 

30 

34 

7 

0 

75 

126 

0 

0 

123 

146 

0 

127 

0 
0 
0 

63 

0 
0 
0 

7       2 

2     25 
52   iWO 
0   131 

4 

4 
4 
1 

40 

40 
40 

3,800 

6,480 

5,720 

200 

60,000 

150,000 

300,000 

10,000 

6,025  1  11,730 

30,000  !  31,245 

63,760     53,760 

4.800       5,600 

400 

\ 

0 

8 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

9 
10 
11 

Q 

0 
0 

0 

0 

71 

107 

0 

0 

1 

4 

40 

6,000 
9,000 

300,000 

53,750     55.250 

n 

0 

0 

0 

81 

IM 

0 

0 

13 

44 

3 

40 

200,000 

35,000 

1 
35,000  ' 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30O 
600 

500 
752 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 
1 

0 

1 

0 

10 
73 

56 

32 

16 

2 

40 

600 
13.000 

6,850 

5,000 

75 

1 

14 

1                                  1 

15 

2 

2 

1 

40 
40 

40 

150,000 
140,000 

16,000     16,000    

It 

300 
170 

302 
130 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'               1 
1 

18 

176 

175 

140 
211 

2 
2 

38 
40 

453 
605 

19 

0 

0 
0 

"o' 

» 

0 
0 

Q 

0 

13 

43 

7 

V? 

.,...1 

20 

0 

0 

0 
16 

20 
6 

0 
31 

20 
56 

0 
37 

0 
76 

1 
0 

11 

0 

2 
0 

19 
14 

4 
2 

2 
4 

32 
35 

40 
30 

75 
739 

0 

2,000 

9,000 
3,600 

6,000 
4.000 

6,067 
16,389 

23,600 
29,200 

0 
5,000 

0 
0 

21 
22 

1 

1 

40,000  i  22,600 

200,000      22,900 

1 

23 

0 

32 

0 

uo 

0 

0 

24 

0 
8 

0 
3 

0 
2 

0 
6 

7 
0 

8 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
17 

4 
4 

40 
40 

200 
428 

39,000 
36,000 

7,000 
7,000 

7.000 
7,000 

0 
60 
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Taiilk  19. — Stati$tict  o/publie 
Tmchers.       i  Stud«B(«.  ' 


Loi'ntiuu. 


Xauii'  of  institution. 


ILLINOIS. 

CairboDilals  — 


Chit-ago  . 
Normal   , 


30  I  IndiaDHpolis... 

31  I  Lexington 

32  '  Terro  Haute. . . 

IOWA. 

33  Booncslioro 

1 

34  I  Cedar  Falls.... 

35  Dexter 

3«  '  Kockwell  City . 

87  ;  AVootlbinu 

I  K.WSAS. 

38     Eiiipuria 

KENTICKY. 


Soutlicrn    Illinois    Normal 
University. 

Cliirago  Normal  School 

Illinois  SUto  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 


Indianapulis  Normal  School. 
Lexington  High  School  and 

Teachers'  Institute. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School 


Boone  County  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Iowa  State  Normal  School. . 

Dexter  Normal  School 

Calhoun  County  Normal 
School.* 

Woodbine  Normal  School  . . . 


Kausas  State  Normal  School. 


39  Frankfort 

I 

40  {  Hazard 

41  Louisville 

42  ;  Temple  HUl... 
! 

LOl  ISIANA. 

43  Natchitoches  . . 

44  {  New  Orleans  .. 

i  MALVE. 


Entire, 
num- 
ber 
em. 

ployed. 


In- 

•««•>•»'•  I  EnUre 

™;l      enrolle.1. 
dents.  ' 


^ 

1 

^ 

3 

4 

11 

5 

11 

30 

13 

12 

T 

3 

35 


15 


State  Normal   School   (col- 
ored). 

Hazard  Normal  School 3 

Normal  School  * '    1 

Temple  Hill  Normal  Acad-       1 
en)\'. 


Louiiiiaua     State     Normal 

School. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School. 


45     Costino 

44  j  Farminglon  . 

47  I  Fort  Kent  ... 

48  ,  Qorham 


EastemStateNornialSchool.'  3 

Farmington    State  Normal  |  3 

School. 

MadawaskaTrainiugSohool.  0 

Western  Normal  School '  2 


UARYLAMl. 

Baltimore 

do 


MASSAfHl'HETTS. 


Boston . 
....  do. 


Bridgewaler . . 
Cambridge  ... 
Fitcbburg.... 
Framingnam  . 
Lowell 


Marv-raiid     State      Normal 

School. 
Baltimore    Normal     School 

for  Education  of  Colored 

Teachers, 


I  i 


1  '  « 


S  '  •  I  7 


Below  ] 

and         "^ 
normal    «<»>"«•■ 
grades. 


1 


a  |(N  ;a  >  I 

9  lio'll   131 


5  1380      331 


21  '266 
10  424 


I 


663 


I 


71  ■  75   259   211 


7  '  19  I     6   623      770    303 

I  I 


I 

11   427 

258  .613 


490   230   280 


5  I  08     285 


6     11 
0       & 


Boston  Normal  School 4 

Masaachusetts  Normal  Art  8 

School.  I 

Slate  Normal  School 7 

Wellington  School 1 

State  ^rmal  School '  6 

do j  0 

Training  School  for  Teach-  2 

era.  i 

*  Stutisties  of  1896-97. 


10  I     4 

1 !  1 


537  1 1041  101 
00  lUO  '..... 
00       70  ..... 


rr 


i48     2»3    125 


000    I3.'>7    119 


72     19 


200  ,  114 
268  530 
04  I  40 


126   315   55 
•»20   130  ,220 


0  '  C8  285 

117  1376  -924 
....  5  10 
...■  20  ,  30 

I    I 
137  ■  45  110 


190  481  1167 


15  ,  61  57 


30  ; 
202  I 
35  I 


I    i 


ro  35 
0  i  80 
12   5 


71  246 

!  0  118 


0  .175  225  1.... 
42  289   0 


175  225 
42  289 


37 


60  44  I  53 

131  ........ 


8  1  7 
37  131 


U  ;  30  411 


1 
15  I  25  ;396 


10  I  4 

5  '  0 

18 ;  7 

5  1 

22  ;  0 

18  I  0 

22  :  1 


0  319  I  0 

2  ,  30  ... 


8  219  j  445  170 
3  445  I  525  .445 
10  411  497  40» 


65  '  165  I  65 
305  364  |305 


0 

0 

319 

2^30| 

220 

49 

2-25 

490 

0 

35 

386 

2 

111 

75 

0 

DO 

315 

0 

49 
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Stndenlii. 


'lu  bnsi-   In  higli- 

I    ness        school 

roarae.  |    grade*. 

I  I 


I    ChU- 
i  (Iren  in 


Colored 

Btn- 

dento 


mo<tel  '  in  nor- 
8flioo1.  j    mal 
;  ooorae. 

i 


1     .2   ,    1     I  JB 


,1 


l'^ 


■a     •    "a 


I3l|4  IS    i«  iiriis  i»  90 


I- 


0  ,  D9  • 


43    ....'....    59     «l 
,        1        (        ' 

0 


....  25i  12.18 
1)   IW  :150 


(iradu- 

atea 

from 

normal 

oonrae. 


•ill 


:  S 


I 


31  it!*  143  341    33 


I 

js    u 

t 
I 

ii'  u,' 


I 


u 

•=1 
e  * 


-3 
> 


3« 


3« 


37 


:  'Li 

w  1  «■ 

%%  IS  .•« 

I  '    8 1'. 

3  ia-3| 


38 


39 


4  I  39   13,500  I  *45O,0aO  $2e,61U  «a2,057 


"I 
15 


oi 

I 
0  i     0  , 

0    so  I 
15  !  23  ; 


....     0  I     0 

1      I 

0  I  63  .  f:2 


0   Kl  ;U7 

90|....  .... 

23    lUO    100 


I 


I 


3  '  21 

M  'lOO 

2  I    3 

U  >    2 


1  I  40   14.000 
4  '  39  .10,000 


I 


27 


1,090,000     64,187     04,1<7' 2t 

250,000^35,000     40,000    29 


100  : 


35     21     41 


15    123    137 


4  {  40  20,000 

1        I 


4  I....        20O 

I         I 
4  I  37  ,  8,854  , 

3  40  '      500  I 

4  '  3«         400  ' 


4,000  ,        730  '     1,050  :        V^ 
250,000  '  60,000  '  0l,0lH)  '  0 


I 


I 


.'lO 


403 


30 
31 


33 


200,000  '  43,000  .  80,000  34 

15,000'  1,500  1  2,500! 35 

11,00'J  , 1     0  38 

'      I      I 

14,000   5,187  I  0,187  37 


56  141   9  ;  6   43  C6  , 


40  14,00,)  '  200,000  28,000   45,000  38 


I 


20  :  2  i  75 

26  188   0 

3,01 


0   0,0 
0   0   0 


0  ,  0  ... 
0  '  0   0 


51   57 


0  I  0 


0   0, 
0  10 


0  55  69   0 

I 
0  236  ,  12   0   0 


27|  1  ! 
0  '  27  I 
0  I  0  ' 


6  42 


...  10  20   0   0   0  27 
«  !  43  '  51   0   0  I  10  '  45 


410 

I 
250  j 

"300' 
1,009  i 

200 : 


1,000 
3,120  { 


18,417  :  3,00-J  !  6,326  39 

3, 000  1   375  I  1, 575    800  '  40 

41 

42 


0,000  .  15,000      15,UO0 


44 


,'>0,000  8,U0ll   8.800  I     0  45 

75,000  '  9,00J  ,  10,025  10,000  46 
I              I 

15.000  1,90J   2,012  47 

85,000.  8,000   8,490   31,000  48 


150, 000 


12,«;.-.   21,095   2,760   49 
' 50 


51 
52 


6,546  I  422,512  !  40,053  i  40,2.13 
100  .   50,  300  ;  10,  220  10,  22U 

3,000  • 34,000 

3,900  I  200, 000  22, 200 
1,000  I   75,000  ' 


9  53 

0  I  54 

34,000  ,  55 

22,200      9  I  56 

....  67 


I 


1 
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Sg 
60 


63 


64 
«S 
60 
67 
66 


70 

71 

72 
73 

74 

75 

7« 

77 
78 

"i 
80] 

81 

82 

83 

84 

I 
85 

M 


l^rcatioi). 


K*iue  o(  inntitutioii. 


Teacli«ni. 

EnUro  '    J"". 
„"_       struct- 

ber     1 '»«»»'■ 


StodenU. 


i  Entire 
nnmber 
enrolled. 


Below  I 

and  "" 

normal    <^''"««- 
grade*.  I 


MASSACHCSKTTS —  | 

continued. 

Sulem Stale  XoruialScliool I 

Weetfifld do i 

Worcester MHasaclnisctts State  Normal 

School. 

MICHKiAX. 

IJtilroit Waf(hiDf;ton  N«rmal  School .  j 

Mount  Plciksaut tVntral    Alicltigan    Kormal  ; 

Si'hool.  I 

Tiisitaliti Micliiiiau  Slate  Normal  Col- 

Uge. 

MlKXE.<OrA.  ,  I 


Man1iat<» State  Noruial  School 

Moorliead do 

St.  Cloud ' do 

St.  Paul Tcachere'  Training  School . . 

W  inona State  Normal  School 


MISMSSIITI. 


I 


Abbeville Abbevilh^  Normal  School 

Ackerman \  Central  MisMiflsippi  Normal 

j      Institute,  a 
Holly  Sprin;i:s Holly  Springs  Normal  Iiisti- 

I      tute. 
do MiAsmsippi    State    Normal 

,      .School  (colored). 

Paris '  Paris  Normal  lustitulo 

Sliernian '  Misai8sipi>t    Normal    Insti* 

!      tatc. 
Troy '  Mlssi.xslppi    Nornuil    High 

I      School. 
■Walnut  Gro^e '  MiKftlsHippi  Central  Normal 

I      School.  ' 

Missoriii.  I 

Cape  Girardeao i  State  Normal  .School,  third  ' 

district.  I 

Gainesville (jaiucsvillo  Normal  School*. I 

Kirksrillr |  State    Normal  School,  first  ' 

district.  i 

St.  Louis  Normal  and  High 

School.  I 

S(at49  Normal  School,  second  ' 
district. 


Ill     111 


O      7  I    8 


e 

■a 

1 

;^ 

i 

• 

lO 

0 

0 

9      11  ,  179  { 


-a 


i? 


19 


9   856  I  847  ,855   707 

4  I  83  I  Ml  I 

I'll 
21    208     771  '  23  ,  70 


1 

2| 


St.  Louis 

Warreuaburg . 


MONTA.NA. 

Uillon 


2 

2, 

1 

2 

9 

3 

2 

1 
S 

II  :  12 


10 


9  ,377 

9  I  (>7 

5  i245 

4  !l34 

8  196 


0  '  «7 

0  no  ; 

'[< 

1  "70  , 

0  100  ' 

I 

1  70  ' 
0     74  1 


803  ;211  262 
201  15  I  19 
897  ,134  jl03 
296  134  1218 
635   143    180 


78     40     50 

I 


92  ,  38      4.-> 


1  ,140 
83  1231 


169   631 


136 

S2 

111 

0 

S3   4SS 


10  '    4 
44  '■  47 


60  ,  60  I  40     10  I  20 
no     40  I  44     20     22 

8S  I  51  '  69  ' 


58     60     52     14 


3    188 


1  i  42 
1    363 


144  '....'....il88   144 


State  Normal  School 3 


....'     0 
11    435 


2     32 


36     30  I  28     12 
374   205  1205     28 


521 
564 


I         I 


NKBR.V8KA. 

Peru state  Noroiiil  School  . 

NKW  H.tMrSIIlKE. 

Plymouth Stale  Normal  School  . 

N£W  JEKSEY. 


Newark Newark  Kormal  and  Train- 

I      log  School. 
PatcrsoD I*atcrson  Normal  Training 

I      School. 
Trenton State    Normal    and    Model 

,      School. 


10  .  10  ,  10  ,     6   230     468 


I         I 
4  '  10  I     3 


2     13 


5    123 


6  ,183 

1  I     1  I    0 


215 

93 

100 

302 

183 

201 

70 

0 

0 

1 

10     38       9  I  16   388    1064   228   306  ,  84 


a  No  report. 


•  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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normal  tehooh,  1897-08 — Continnnl. 


StudonU. 

« 

S          ^ 

a^i 

Gradu- 
ates 
from 
normal 
course. 

i 

5 

o 
Q 

a 

E 
3 

u 

t 

1 

i 

1 

3 

% 

■i 

V 

0 

3 

ji 

.3 

2 

o 

H 

■3a 

2  a 

iisf 

g-yj.0  a 

In  boat-    la  Ugh- 

Bess    1    school 
coane. '   grades. 

1    _ 

i  Vi  1 

Chil. 
dren  in 

model 
school. 

stu- 
dents 
in  nor- 
mal 
coiirMe. 

-3 

1. 
Ill 

•a 

.3 

14'1S 

16 

ir 

IS 

19:30|3i;'J3 

33 

34     39 

36 

97 

98 

39 

0 
0 
0 

0  1  "0 
0  1     0 

0      u 

0  1  60 
0  \  82 
0      24 

65  ;    0     0 

83  1     0  1     1 

28  1     0  1     0 

0 
5 
0 

48 

36 

0 

2 
2 
3 

40 
38 
33 

4,000 
3,000 
9,638 

$300,000 
160,000 
200,200 

»25,000 
23,880 
20,525 

f25,000 
23.880 
20,526 

6' 

0 

58 

5t 
•0 

0 

0 ;  0 

0    855 

'  m 

1         1 

707  1     0  I     1 
HI  '     1       0 

0 

5 

27 
40 

3 

3 

40         305 
40         775 

57,265 
22,500 

281,000 

21,500  '  21,500 
12,000     12,601 

62,  150  1  74,  750 

0 
♦5,000 

12,500 

61 

m 

0 

a    10 

1 
70    138 

! 

160       1  !     0 

34 

140 

4 

40   20,000 

S3 

0 

0       0 
0  1     0 
0  1    u 

0 

1 

241   262 
60  1  56 
146   109 
134   218 
143  ,180 

1 

! 

0 

0 
0 
0 

7     64 
2     22 
13     66 
0     34 
4    108 
1 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

36 
38 
38 
38 
38 

6,426 
3,500 
5,255 
1,975 
4,500 

200,000 
75,000 

168,500 
36,600 

275,000 

37,000 
18,000 
26,000 
10,000 
37,000 

42,000 
19,000 
28,776 
10,000 
39,700 

0 

0 

15,000 

o' 

64 
66 
6« 

m 

0 

0       0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

68 

8 

Oi  12 

20 

1 

3 

40 

50 

1  200 

MA 

910 
2  000 

ra 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4,000  '     2  000 

70 

n 

o' 

!  38 

45 

44 

47 

4 

10 

". 

36 

3,300 

12,000 

650 
4,000 

1,000 

2,250 

2,568 

71 

' 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

,X 

0 
1' 

4 
1 

40 
40 

40 
175 

610 
600 

560 
1,200 

710 

0 
100 

71 

1        ,  u\ 

44       0 

0 

Til 

f> 

3 

' 

5  1  10 

16 

0 

0 

• 

0 

3 

40 

150 

550 

10 

7« 

0 

0 

0 

0  1     0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

0 

2,000 

400 

800 

0 

76 

24 

?0 

n 

0 

R 

n 

4 

40 

1,200 

75,000 
1,000 

22,000 
450 

24,739 

700 
21,874 

8,000 
0 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Vf 

1 

3 
4 

36 

77 

i?ii 

140      4!< 

fn 

40  '  4,  700 

1 

175,  000  i  13,  750 

i 

78 

1 

0 
?1 

74 

79 

60 

H, 

1 

4 

1 
40      6.000 

1 
300,000      13.760  .  28.774 

80 

•>« 



32 

20 

K> 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

4(1 

1,500 

55,000 

7,700       8.200 

50,000 

81 

0 

0 
0 

70 

171 

no 

,00 

R 

n 

3 

38 

13,000 

200,000 

24,750 

36,350 

20,000 

m 

0 

30 

40    123 

1 

140 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

38 

2,000 

100,000' 

1.3,000 

14,100 

715 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•> 

0 

41 

? 

40 

658 

33,000     13,661 

13,841 

516 

84 

n 

n 

0 

0 

100 

175 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2 

1 
42          14 

70,000    

85 

71 

10  j 

WR 

DOtI 

2 

1 

20    173 

2 

1 
38     3,500 

I 

400,000     42,000 

67,  000       4,  000 

*• 

1      1 
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Loral  ion. 


Xame  uf  inatltotlon. 


I 


87 


S.\ 


90 
91 

92 

93 
94 
95 
90 

97 

98 


100 
101 


102 


103  , 

104  ! 

105 ; 
io« ' 

107  I 

108 
109  I 


NEW  UEXICO. 

SilvorClly 

xew  ToxK. 

Albany  

Brot'kport 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Cortland 

Fr»1onia 

Geneaeo 

Jamaica 

NewPaltz 

New  York 

Oneouta 

Oawego 


Teachers. 


StndenU. 


Entire    ..J";, 

ber     ,'"*"?'     number 
<"»      '     JtV      enrolled 
l'»«5~'  ,  den".. 


Below 

bl«h 

acbool 

and 

,  normal 

grade*. 


I 


lis 


V  '    I 


PlattnliurK 
I'otsdani . . . 


Syracuse 

NORTH  CAr.OLI.NA. 

Eliiabelb  City 

Fayeltoville 

Franklintou 


Golddboro  . . 
Circcnsboro. 

riymouth  .. 
Sniiabury   . . 


Normal    School    of    New 
Mexico. 


,  New    York    Slate    Normal  ! 

1      Colleee.  I 

Slate  Normal  and  Training  ■ 

S<'hool.  I 

Training  School  for  Tearhera 

State  Normal  St'hool 

State  Normal  and  Training 
School. 

State  Normal  School 

(Sencaoo  State  NormalSchool 

'  State  Normal  School [ 

State  Normal  and  Training  , 

School. 
Normal  College,  City  of  New 

York. 
State  Normal  and  Training 
i      School. 
Oswego  Normalaud  Tr.iiniug 
Schoiil. 

State  Normal  School 

PoIsiIhiu  State  Nomml  and 
i      Training  School.  | 

Traclicrs'    Tniiuing    Claaa 
(Department  High  School^ 


State  Normal  S<^liool , 

State  ColorotI  Normal  School* 
Albion  Academy  and  .State  | 

Normal  Scliooi.  i 

.Stale('xilorc<lNormal School ..; 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  ' 

College. 
State  Colored  Normal  School. ' 
State  Normal  S<liool * ] 


4    «  I  •    y    8 


3       1     2S 


11 

II 

23 
20 
14 


10 


8     27 


1 
23 


.NOKTU  DAKOTA. 


110     Mavville ,  Statu  Xornial  School  , 

in     Valley  City ' do 


112 
113 


114 
lis 


116 


Cincinnati Cincinnati  Normal  School . . . 

ClerelAud Clercland  Normal  Training 

School. 

Columbus Columbus  Normal  School 

Uaytou ,  Dayton  Normal  and  Train. 

j      ing  School. 

Geneva '  Geneva  Nom:al  S<iliool 

Wadsworib Wadsworth  Normal  School.a 

I  OKLAHOMA.  I 

117     Edmond '  The  Nonual  School  of  Okla- 


OBEOOS. 


118  I  Drain 

119  I  Monmouth do 

120  I  Weston I do 

•  .Statistics  of  1896-97 


hoiua. 


Oregon  State  Normal  .Si'hool . 


4  13' 
8       5 
4  '    2  < 


1* 


In  nor- 
mal 
courae. 


11 


10 


13 

0  ! 

17 

5 

9 

4 

11 

-' 

^. 

A 

5  279 

12  675 
9  243 
9   430  , 

7   284 
11    375  i 
9  '  55  ' 

6  184  ' 
I        1 

28  ,500 
I 
5  245  1 


700   213 

i 
S73  1 106 

762  i575 
040  202 
640   240 


361  66 
165  ,110 

571 


1« 


{191 
407 
:>60  190  390 


180  77 
225  200 
41  14 
136  '  75 
I  I 
2829  500  533  ,  0 


488  .104 
915  175 

165  I  38 
523  ,10U 

I 


255 
600 
1113 
369 


474  91  105  <137 
5  281  591  ,246  260  38 


4  . 
4  I 


9   30  . 
5  355  ■ 


150  .... 
004  138 


....|  30 
174  217 


3  !  2  I 
2   1  I 

4  4 


3  20  122  I  26  '  19 


I  I  58  161  i  9  ,  25 

1  !  51   lOU  20  00 

2  130   138   31   42 


1   1   50   96  22  '  42 
0  23  105  570  ,105  ;  83 


1  I  72  .  133  I  20  44 
U   63  .  71  I  43  I  40 


1876 

354 
331 

150 

'520 


I: 

0  'l03 


12  28 
31  I  40 
90  I  96 

I 

37  !  54 

0  437 

I 

52  '  89 

20  31 


I  I 

5  I  0  CO   108  66  108 

4  I  4  ,  58   lUO   14  I  19  I  44  '  81 


0  125   0,0   0  1126 

0  I  173  ....!....   0  178 


0    89  ,  0  !  0  ; 

0   30  ! 

-  •     '    I    ! 


8.> 


I 


89 


21 


11  140  '....I....  Ill  ,140 


4  '  2  ;121  117  60  04  I  46  i  44 
8  I  5  1179  279  I  97  122  i  82  'l57 

4  '  1  I  75  •  123  :  24  30  '  51  <  93 


a  No  report. 
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student*. 

1 

Cbll- 

Id  bu«i',  In  liigh- 

ntfu        wbool 

coarae.     grades. 

i 

dren  In 
model 
school. 

1  i 

S|a 

1 

1  ll 

13 

14;  IS 

i«  jirjis 

2 

4      13 

j     1 

7     10      • 

0 

'                      i         1         , 
0  1    0  1        0  ,213   301 

il  '       41    168  'l8S 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0          0 
0  1        0 

575  571 
•202  .239 
240  :2S0  ' 

0 

0 

43         S3 
0         00 

1 

161  ,180 
175  .2->-. 

0 

0 

3         11  1  38  1  41  ' 
g       Ig  100  130 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0  '     420 
V  j       15 

! 

91    105 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
0  I       0 

i 
C4  ;  8.1 
138    174 

a(.0   430 

0 

0 

1    ■ 

37  1     108       9  1  25 

'.'.'.'.  '.'.'.'.'.X.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

"o 

0 

do' 

0 

1 
0      0 

0           0 

1 

: 

■        1 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0  ' 

0  '     5 

0  ;224 
1600 

7  1 

223  i 
000 

,190 
!l00 

L...' 

i  15 

'        1 

*t  , 

,122 
30 

0 

1 

1 

• 

0  ' 
0 

0 

2 
0 

5 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 

3 

0 

55 

87 

0 

0 

oi 

1 
0  '210 
90 

23  1 
30  ' 

40 

1 
04    .... 

i 
17 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

n\ 

1 

1 

15  1 

i 
1 

C  !  00 
1  97 

12      12  1 

10     21  • 

. 

1 

24 

0 

0 

4  1  16 

0  .  120 
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Location. 


Teachem. 


StndenU. 


Nune  of  inatitution. 


I 


Bntira 
num- 
ber 
em- 
Iiloyeil. 


In- 

'  dents,  i 


-a  '  § 


121 

122 

123 
124 
125 
12U 


rKX.NaVLVA.MA. 


Hloomsbnrg  . 
Ciilifornin  ... 


Clarion 

KiiHt  StroiulMbiiri;. 

KttiiilMtro 

Indinini 


State  Xormal  Scliool U 

Southwestern  State  Normal  i  IJ     15 

Soli.  ol.  I 

Clarion  State  Komial  School  i  12 
State  Xonnal  School 7 


do. 


127     Kiil^town  . 


Lm-kliftvon  . 
Manstti'ld... 
Mlller»vHle. 


12« 
129 
13U 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 


13C 


137 


138 
13U 


140 


141 
142 


143 


144 
145 


146 

147 
148  , 


,  riiilndi'lphia  . . 

I'iltolmrg 

SliippeiiHburj;.. 

Slipiiory  Kock  . 
AVrstvbcster. . . 


Indiana  Normal    School  of  ;  12 

l*enunyl  vania. 
Kerstono    Statu   Normal     17       6 

School. 
Central  State  Normal  School     13,11 

State  N'ormal  School '    0     10 

Fimt    I'ennsylrania    State     2«     15 

Normal  School. 
Philadelphia  Normal  School       2     52 

for  Oirls. 
High   School,  Normal    De-       3     12 

partnient.  ' 

Ciiralwrland    Valley    State 

Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 8      » 

do 15     18 


*_ 

S 

12 

14 

15 

10 

S 

10 

7 

7 

7 

9 

12 

12 

KIIODK  ISLAND. 

I'rovidenre    

SiHTII  •  AnOl.IXA. 

l{«(kb:ll 

.sonil    DAKOTA. 


Ithoile  Inland  Normal  School.     4 


15 


rop 
dustriai  College. 


Madinon  .. 
Speartlsh  . 


State  Normal  .School 4 

do 1 


TKN.NESSEE. 

NaHliville 

TEXAS. 


I'oaboilj-  Normal  College 13 


Detroit 

lliuitsville. 


Tini)iHoii ) 

t  TAH. 

Cedar  City 

Salt  Lake  City ; 

i 

VER.MO.NT.  I 


IK-troit  Normal  School 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Instt- 

tnte. 
Timpson  High  School 


(^astletoD 

.Tohnson 

Randolph  Center  . 


I 


VmiMNlA. 


149 
150 


Kannville 
Hampton  . 


Southern  Branch  of  State 

Normal  School, 
rtah  State  Normal  School . .    24 


State  Normal  School I    2 

do I    3 

do 1  I 


151     Petersburg . 


•     7 


8  286 

H  429 

4  288  , 

7  168  ' 

7  142  ' 

8  181  ' 


'■  325     39 
I  484  '180 


Below 
htgb 

school 
and 

normal 

grades. 


382 
254 
284 
347 


In  nor- 
mal 
conrM. 


10'<1|19 


17  1     6  547     289  i  W     78 


9  365 
9  192 
7    546 


2     52 


385  I  90 

289    .... 
593    136 

I 

598  '    0 


9   210 


9   344 
16  '487 


182 


511 

385 


6 

4 

1 

IS 

13 

2 
11 

1 
5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

It 

24 

2 
« 
5 

3 

3 

1 

12 

1 

12 

3 

8 

66 

U 

72 

3     215 


340  , 


SI 


39 


107   122 
31      30 


11 


15   208     370 


1     60  I  70 
U  'ISO  296 


1    178  ,128 


30 


89 


247  n* 

180  18S 

157  274 

128  204 

142  288 

173  317 

427  197 

275  310 

192  289 

'409  4(2 

0  598 

0  IM 

185  IM 

237  '389 

466  8ta 


3  215 


0   199 


38  218 
72  ,150 


181   830 


I 


State  Female  Normal  School.'     1 
Hampton  Nnrmal  and  Agri-     30     49     21 

cultural  Inntilnte. 
Virginia  Normal  and  CoIIe-       7       0       7 

giate  Institute.  <  ! 


47 
310 


100 
64 

67 


37  :  43  I  15 
0       0   160 


150   100     18     16 


13     29 
0   184 


0       0 

'o"i'"o 


0   256         0   186       0 
5C2   444     443   368    119 


0    1G2   IM       07     86     58     88 
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Student*. 


In  basi 

neRB 
course. 


13  14 


In  high- 
scbuul 
g  radon . 


IS     16 


22     18     43 
0  I     0    ... 


0,0' 


•I  •]  « 

0       0,0 

I   I 


...... 


0  I    0  I    0 


0  I  49 


0  '     0 

0  \     0 


0  I     8 
0  I     0 

0  I  10 


0  ! 


Chil- 
droo  in 

model 
aohool. 


Colored'  r'.^j^  ; 
•tn.     .<^^f^"- 

"•"r-inorm.! 


loal 
coune. 


I  coune.  I  ^     <3 

i 


I  1 


tr  is\i9\i>o 


39  '  31  I  0  1 
124  103  '1S5  '....I 


25  ....'.... 
....I  40  ;  50 
.....  43  45 

19  I  70  I  87 

It  !l20  I  92 


.1  90  I  75 
.  1U9  145 
.'136  131 


0  '177 
0  105 

...I  31 


.'107 
'  31 


0  .100 


81  57 


40  105 


12 


62 


78 
196 


0  I  0 
0 


u 

1 
1 

I 

a 

^ 

a 

a 

s 

1 

i 

■3 

1* 

91  99  !I3  34  95 


0  I  23 

!83 
I 


2  ;  42  I  2, 130  ' 
2   42  4,000  , 


58 

I  31 

SI 

53  I 


01  !  72  I 


42  4, 000  ' 
42  I  7SU  I 
42  I  9,000  ! 
2,562  ! 


0 

0 

29 

53  : 

0 

1 

47  69  ' 

0 

4 

0  262 

" 

" 

0  101 

64  '  44 

1 

27  83 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

75 

n 

16 

0 

0 

0 

W 

1 

0 

5 

27 

1 

1 

4 

18 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

34 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

3 

?4 

0 

0 

3 

48 

3 

20 

• 

0 

1  1  24 

1 

0 

0 

0  60 

109 

_ 

65 

29 

10, 

1  I  42 
3  ;  42 

3  !  42 

2  '  40 

4  j  40 

3  I  42 

3  42 
3  40 


35  23  I  58  68 


9  10 


4,300 
4,849 
10,150 

4,200 

644 

2,850 

1.363 
7,200 


36 


as 

Ii 

'si 

S 

-a 
> 

9e 


t316,300 
230,000 

259,000 

58,217 

171.000 

206,300 


3 


97 


1 

o 
H 

98 


ea 

i. 


i|2  = 


$7,500 
7,500 

4,725 
12. 052 
14, 181 
10,000 


99 


*3«,7(5 
7,600' 

'  19, 038  '  »7, 500 
34, 263 


'20.644       0 
32,752  


6, 148   272,  OOO   7, 600  ,  74,  438 


250,000  . 
310,  000 
467,600 


7.600 

15.000 

7,600 


22,500  .. 
22,000  I 
106,822  '. 


•00,  000  76, 000  75, 000 


225, 000  [    7, 500  22, 500 


192,000 
450,000 


7.500 
7,500  I 


25,  923  I  14,  400 

44,  869  I  7, 500 


3,500 


2,9*0 


1,200 
12,672 


I 


26,000 


175, 000 


25,000 


30, 000  38, 204 


121 

123 

123 
124 
125 
129 

127 

128 
129 
130 

131 

132 

133 

134 
135 


0  138 


1,726  137 


32 

1 
13,000  ' 

i 

36 
36 

100 

10,000 

36 

100 

56 

S09 

36 

13,500 

40 
40 
40 

i'soo' 

3,000 

40 
37 

4,000  1 
9,641  1 

34 

1 

75,000  ,  13,800  I  15,129  138 

60,000  i  13,200  I  14,902  ' 139 


300, 000  :  20, 000  67,  300  140 


2.000  I  1,000  I  1,300 
100,  000  I  39,  500  I  45, 500 
I       I 
»,  500   2,000   2.700 


21,  000   7,  500   8, 385 
265,000  [   51,000  56,000 


15,000  I 
6,000 


5,000 
6,000 


15,000  I  6,000  '  5,655 


5,000 
5,180 


0   141 
2,000  '  142 

0   143 


0  144 
6,000  145 


0  140 
...  147 
0  148 


75,000 
684,000 


16,000  17,333 
17,996  132,358 


157,000  15,000  20,79 


2,500 
0 


149 
150 


151 
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Location. 


Nanie  of  inetituUon. 


152 


154 
1J5 

156 

157 

168 

159 

180 


ICI 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


WASHINOTOK. 


Clipney 

KIleusDnrg 


WEST   VIKOINIA 


AtlionH  . . 
Kairmont 


Conconl  State  Normal  School 
Fairmonl    State   Normal 
School. 

Farm Wont  Tirgioiu  Colored  In- 

Mltnte.  ♦ 
Ulenvilli'       .  (ilonville    State    Normal 

S<*hooI. 
Huntioslou Marshall  College,  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

Shephordalowii Shepherd    College,   State 

I      Normal  School. 
West  LIherty State  Normal  School 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee State  Normal  School  - 


Orthkosh . 

riattevillc 

Uiver  Falla 

Stevens  Point.. 
AVeftt  Snperior. . 
Whitewater  . . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 


reachcn 

.        1 

StDdenU 

Below 

Entire 
num- 
ber era- 
ployed. 

atmct- 
ing  nor- 
mal  «t«- 
drnta. 

:  e 

Entire 
number 
enrolled. 

high 
achool 

and 
normal 
grade*. 

In 
norma] 
ooune 

1    . 

1 

1 

& 

i 

& 

1 

1   1^   '1 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

H 

9 

1     1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

75 

130 

0 

0     75   130 

3 

6 

3 

6  1  38 

lOU 

0 

0     3S^1«0 

1 

6 

3 

4 

1    149 

87 

4 

1 
13   137     72 

5 

4 
2 
2 

5 
4 
3 

2  204 
2  1  44 
2    100 

140 
SO 
48 

204    140 

4 

1 

44     56 

3 

0 

0 

IGO      48 

3 

7 

2 

5   204 

184 

10 

10 

124    134 

2 

3 

2 

2     47 

50 

0 

0 

47      SO 

3 

2 

3 

1     77 

85 

0 

0 

77  !  85 

1 

8 

14 

8 

8    176 

454 

13S 

101 

1 
41  ;353 

10 

20 

10 

15  l410 

684 

179 

197  ,224   477 

10 

n 

10 

7   253 

405 

08 

132  ll55   873 

6 

13 

5 

0   145 

306 

83    lOS  1  62  |201 

» 

11 

» 

8  235 

392 

82     85   153  '300 

6 

13 

6 

10   177 

271 

90     70     84  {197 

7 

12 

' 

9  204 

1 

330 

81     C9  'l22  356 

1        ' 
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Stodrnls. 


lu  buai-   Id  kigli- 

nesa    |    school 

course,     grades. 


i 


Chil 
drenin 

model 
school. 


in  nor-      '™"', 
coarse.  I  ~""- 


. 

1 

t 

4J 

1 

•1 

!<■* 

•  1 

1 

s. 

13 

«.| 

le 

!"i 

18  !•  90  !>1  »!)  93  34 


ll 

1 


I    I 


0      u 

70  ,  40 


2t  [  24  ; 

46      70  I 


4  I  17  I     0  I     0 


44  I  S6 

I 
0        0 


__*l' 


I 


0  I     0  I     0  ' 


i 

1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

la 

lu 

•i 

" 

01 

0 

0  I     0 
0  I    0 


0  , 


0  ,  0 

0  \  0 

10  '  10    3 

0  I  0       0       0,2 


101 

0 

0 

26 

134  , 

0 

0 

41 

132 

0 

0 

28 

lOU  ' 

8 

g»l 

0 

0 

2t 

70  i 

0 

1 

0 

69I 
1 

0 

" 

25 

70 
30 
35 

26 

67  I 


3,000 
1,«61 


SCO  , 

1,000  , 

600  I 

1,500 

1,!>00  I 

8'JO  , 


•92 

si 


9« 


97 


«75,000  1 ' 

g«,  250  4>I2, 500   $12, 500  ;  rA  825 


1.458     20,000 
7,220       1,000 


40,  OOJ  900 

75,  000  6,  500 

I  I      I 

50,000  I  15,000  20,000   8,000 

I  I 

33,000  '  4,000   4,291   1,450 

I  -I      I 

185,000  6,000   0,800  15,000 


I 


I 


I 


50,000        4,000        4,302 


40  3,  OW  I 
40  20,916  I 
40  I  5,200  I 
40  !  2,497 
40  ;  5.500  I 
40  i  2,  700  I 
40    12,363 


100,000 
131,000 
100,000 
65,000 
90,000 
130.000 
150,000 


45. 075 
48.159 
30,000 
18  184 
80,000 
29. 746 
58,432 


48,286 

52,905 

32,400  ; 

28,885 

33,000 

32,281 

60,599 


950 

11.000 

0 


2,404 
25,000 


I 


152 
ISS 


154 
155 

IM 

157 

158 

15> 

160 


161 
182 
162 
IM 
16S 
168 
167 
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IxMsation. 


Name  of  iDstitotion. 


Teachers. 


Bntlre 
number 

em* 
ployed. 


In- 

Btmet- 
Ine  nor- 
mal Btn- 

denta. 


AI.ABAUA.  I 

HnntsTille Central  Alabama  Academj  . 

Selma Borrt'H  Aca<lemy 

Tnskegec ,  Tnakej^eo  Normal  and  In- 

dii!>trliil  Inatituto. 

ARKANSAS. 

Belleville ISrlloTille  Normal  College  . . 

PeoKidge Pea  ll'ulge  Normal  College.. 

Southland SontiilaiMl  College  and  Nor* 

I  nial  Iiiatitiite.* 

Bnlnbnr  Kock 1  Arkan»na  Nonnal  Scbool  ... 

Wiiuiar ,  Drew  Normal  lustitute  ..... 

Woodberry !  Woodberry  Normal  School.. 

CALIPORMA. 


10  Martinez Normal  Tnatitute* 

11  Oakland GiUun'a  Normal  and  Special 

I      Training  School. 

12  San  Francisco California  Kindergarten 

'      Training  Scbool.  * 

I  COLORADO. 

13  '  Denver '  Denver  Noniialundl'repara- 

I       tory  School. 


U 


DELAWAKK. 

Newark Newark  -Vcademy  and  Del. 

I      aware  Normal  School. 

DIBT.  OF  COLUMBIA.  1 


15  AVashitigton !  Washington  National  Kin- 

>  I      dergarten   Normal   Insti- 

I  tnte. 

16   do I  Woman's   League    Kinder- 
garten Training  School. 

FLOKIUA. 


Jasper 

Live  Oak 

Orange  Park... 

White  Spiing  . 


Deniorc8t .... 

Macon 

Thomaaville  . 


J  as|icr  Normal  Institute 

Florida  Institute. n 
Orange   Park  Normal  and 

Manual  Training  School. 
Florida  Normal  College* .... 


Deniorest  Normal  School. . . . 

Ballard  Normal  School 

.lUen  Normal  and  Industrial 
Scbool. 


Addison. 


Busbnell. 
Dixun  ... 


do 

Galesbnrg . 
Macomb  ... 


Onarga  ... 
Oregon  ... 
Ruahvillo. 


lierman     Evangelical    La. 

theran  Teachers'  Seminary* 
Western  Normal  College.... 
Northern    lUinois    Nonnal 

School.* 

.Steinmann  Institate 

Kindei-garten  Normal  School 
Western     Illinois     Normal 

School. 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

AVells  School  for  Teachers  . . 
.'  Kusbvilie  Normal  and  Bust- 
I      ness  College. 


•Statistics  of  1896-t7. 


4  I  9 


Students. 


BnUre 
number 
enrolled. 


r       8 


2 

3 

1 

• 

a 

1 

S3 

14 

20 

3 
4 
4 

1 

3 
5 

2 
3 
2 

0 

I 

4 
4 
2 

1 
3 
2 

4 
1 
0 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 

0 
1 

4 
1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

4 

6 

4 

a 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 
3 

0 

14 

0 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

S 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 
0 

2 
13 

7 

S 

1 
0 

2 
2 
3 

8 

0 

8 

0 

10 
18 

2 
11 

10 
10 

2 
8 

8 

0 
14 

7 
< 
S 

6 
0 
3 

1 
5 
2 

8 
2 

4 

5 

0 

1 

4 
2 

4 

0 
0 
1 

Below 
high 

school 
and 

normal 

grades. 


In 
nonnal 
course. 


100  16 
174  130 
331   38» 


»8  90 
85     55 

80  j  52 

63  I  17 
»6  I  57 
43     27 


0  I. 

81  I. 


20 
31  I  160 

0       28  I    14       5 

12 
0 


12 

27| 
1 

0 

22I 

188 

166 

34 

35 

57 

31 

26 
120 
26 

10 
328 
106 

198 

0 

300 
818 

200 
176 

104 
87 
200 

76 
186 
ISO 

145 
36 

140 

140 
76 
150 

a  No  report. 


■3 

tol  11 


J_ 


10 


12  I  14 
21     18 

26     IJ 


12  I  10 
15  I  55 
6  I  42 


84 


160 
176 


22     20 

2    131 

125  '  75 

15  I  35 
21  I  61 
»U    110 
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students. 


I 
In  bud' '  In  high- 
ness   I    ftohool 
courBO.  I    gradefl. 


i  I 


13 


14 


IS     16 


7  I 


6  13' 


30      10 


Chil- 
dren in 

model 
■ehool. 


■a 
lyiis 


Colored 
I  .ta-  I 
dentM  iuj 
:  numul . 


>i 

1 

CD 

•a 

^ 

■3 

» 

£ 

^ 

Gradu- 
ates 
from 
normal 
coarse. 


s  I 


It- 

119  SO .31  itaiaS  34 


81 

j 

S5  i 
0 

52     30 

17  I  13  1 
I : 

iaVii'i 


i 

,  _ 

■- 

• 

20 
827 

20 
2i 
17« 

2 
4 
IS 

2 
3 
14 

33      30  I 
0       0  I 


0  t    0 


'  50    I'M 


24 


C  I    0 

I 


SO 
11    u 


0  .  22 


22 


14 ;  2 


28  ,    5       102  100  I I-..-     0 


GO  I  40  I 


SI 


28 
44 

3 

18  ' 
4  I 

4  i 
Oi 
3  I 


36 


n 

■a  i 

£ 

H 

a 

1 

alueofeuduw- 
rty  and  funds 
»ed,    received 
B  sources. 

«s 

•"  S  s-s 

(-.&■•  !? 

a§3 

^8 

r 

■a 

2 

mi 

> 

f> 

H 

n 

36 

37 

38 

39 

33 


l.IOO  I  «10.«00 

SCO        7,000 

«,  000  '  237, 883 


55         3,000  I.... 

400  I      S,00«  I.... 

1,  200  I    27,  OOO  I  tl, 


3,500  10,000  1. 
250  1  5,000  1 
300  I      5,000  I 


500 
1,200 


600 
1,000 

800 

75 

2,000 
800 


20,000 


10,000 


6,000 
Z7,0«0 


1,000 

8,000 

216 


1,600 
I 
40  I       400 
SO  '  .SOOO 


101,877  I  nt,40<  I 


2,495  I  100 

2,340    

6,416       60,000 


4,200  !. 
3.000  '. 
3.150    . 


1,250 


1,200 

85,000 

8,560 


92,000 ; 

28,000  '< 
200,000  I 


0 
100 
229 


1,200 
1,000 

1,600 

3,  MO 

400 


2.400 
1,999 


600  I    7,600 
0  '     3,500 


SO         800       40,000 
40  '      700       12,000 

48  j      125       32,000    ;  6,500 

38  !  1.000  '    45,000       1,000  '  6,600 

52  '       100  '      3,000              U  1,000 

40  '        50  1 3,500 


55,000 
0 


10 
U 


12 


U 

15 
IS 

17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 


23 


24 
15 


27 


29 
30 
31 
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Location. 


Kameuf  inatitation. 


Teachera. 


Taiii.k  20.— StelMict  of  pritmt«' 


Stndonta. 


Entire  I  ,,^'„, 

number  i'^^*: 
»«,        lie  nor- 


'I. 

a  !  4 


40 
«1 


43 

44 

45 

<<■  , 

47  ' 

48  I 
4» 
60  ' 
M  ' 
S2 

53  ; 

54 
8S 
66  I 

67! 


Anderson ' 

Angola 

Boraon 

Corydon * 

CoTinicton 

DanriUe 

Fainuoont 

Indianapolis 

I 

Marion 

Mitchell 

Valparaiso 

IOWA. 

I 
lllooniflelil 

Carroll 

Decorali 

Boniflon 

Des  Motnca 

Glidden | 

Humboldt i 

Kossuth 

LeMars I 

Mount  Pleasant .., 

Newton 

Nora  Springs 

Ottumwa 

Perry 

Shenandoah { 

Spirit  Lake 

Vinton 

Wsokon 


Anderson   Normal  Univer-  i  13 

eltv.* 
TriStato  Normal  College" ...     9 

Borden  Institnte* 6 

Ohio  Valley  Normal  College.  I  11 

Indiana  Normal  College 2 

Central  Normal  College I  20 

Fairmount    Academy    and  |    4 

Normal  School.  I 

The  Indiana  Kindergarten  I    1 

and    Primary    Normal  i 

Training  School.  I 

Marion  Nomial  School |  14 

Sontbem   Indiana   Normal  i    5 

Collece.  I 

Northern   Indiana  Normal  i  34 

School. 


•Southern  luwa  Normal.  Sci- 
entiflc,  and  Busineas  Insti- 
tute. 

Carroll  Numial  ami  Business 
(-'oUege.* 

ValdiT  llusincB"  Colli-ge  and 
Normal  School.* 

Douison  Normal  School  .... 

Highland  I'ark  Normal  Col- 
lego.* 

National  Normal  School. 


Humboldt  College 

Kossuth  Acodomy 

I.e  Mars  Normal  CollCKe 

Ho  we'sAcwIetnv  and  Teach- 
ers' Trsiuing  School.* 

Newton  Normal  (.'oUege  .... 

Nora  Springs  Seminary 

Ottumwa  Normal  School .... 

Perry  Normal  School 

■Western  Kormal  College 

Spirit  Lake  Normal  School.a 

Tilford  Collegiate  Academy. 

AVaukon  Business  College 
and  Normal  School. 


Normaiaiid  Business  ('ollege  j    2 

Kansas  Normal  College' !  11 

Central  Normal  College |  13 

McPlierson  College •  10 

Modem  Normal  College I    2 

Salina  Normal  University  *.    11 


KANSAS. 

Conway  Springs. . 

Fort  Scott 

Great  Bend 

McPheraon 

Marysville 

Salina 

KENTCCKV.  I 

Blaine i  Blaine  Normal  School 2 

Bowling  Green  ...  I  Southern  Normal  School ft 

Bremen i  Bremen  College  and  Perry-  3 

I      man  Institute." 
Corinth |  North  em  Kentucky  Normal 

1      School.*  1 

Bardlnsburg |  Bre<!klnridge  Normal  College  3  ! 

Irrine )  Irvine  Traiiiinn  School* '  1  ; 

Lexington ,  Chandler  Normal  School  * . . .  0 

*  Statistics  of  1800-37. 


18 


-    e 

3  i  O 


Entire 
number 
enrolled. 


r  1  8 


2  ,  185     165 


,  I  , 


I 


2     282  ,  214 

0  1    68  .  41 
6 
2 

1  986  ;  637 
1  ,     87  '  76 


212  I  109 
20  I     18 


10 


17 


07 
70 


2281 


54 

00     25 

{M8   ««0 


Below 
Ugh 

school 
and 

normal 

grades. 


46 


I 


1     230     200   149 


1 

0  1  C6 

1 

60 

1  '  154 

184 

2l  154 
6    4 

151 
162 

18 


19.1 

1<  . 

83 

60 


70     20 


1       7*1 
6     305 

1  I       1 

2  1     61 

3  473 


175  ' 
53  I 


70 
79 

60 
338 
22 
66 
528 

110 
81 


1  '    42       78 

1  1  270  ,  193 

2  206  :  178 
1  I  250  {  155 

4  1     50       65 

5  142     122 


70  I     50 
433  ,  250 


110 


100 


lO 


85 


3  I     60  ,  130  I  61  .116 
a  No  report. 


In 

normal 
coarse. 


11 


709 


53 


13 


631 


42 


58 
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normal  tcUooh,  1S97-0S — Contiuueil. 


Stadento. 


In  biiBl- 

ness 
course. 


1314 


In  high- 
st^hool 
grades. 


r<kii      Colored,  Gradn- 

J^M    denU  Inl    from 
",°^J  ;  uornial  I  normal 
■cuooi.  ^  (.„„r,e.  I  course. 


IS 


16 


•ill 


ir,i8;i« 


0  I     1 


lU  •■     3 
u  j    0 

372   250 
61  I  58 


I   0  I   0  ; 

I  11     15 


i  *i  "I 

1062  1100 

I     I     ! 


18  I  1»  !. 


10  I    7 

18  10 
88  28 
iO  '  15 


12  \    9 

I 
I 


40  !  45  I 
I        t 
0        0 


18  ;  43 


22  ,  34  I 
1        1 

0  0 
188   213 

0  0! 

6  6 

33  I  78 

83  I  30 

12  '  22 


1 

26  '  56 

67  61 

2(  31 


Si 

I 

0  I 

oi 

0| 


Oi 

13 


0 

3U 
0 

140 

35 

16 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

35  I  31 


238    168 


0       0 

17     25 
0       0 


60   130  I 


ED  98 


c 

1 

1 

JA 

^ 

d 

a 

S 

\ 

a 

% 

^ 

> 

4       48   ; 


02 


12     14 

11 

4|    0 


2  12 

13  I  8 

0  0 

6  3 

8  11 


2  I 

3  ! 


1 


2      3U 

1  48 

2  46 


3,U00  I 
2,000  I 


4     SO 

4  I  47 


2  I  60 


4,000 
500 


374  ,     13,0(10 


«1,OOU  >  $3,300  i     56,000 
100  I    5,660         6,200 

1        400    , 

0  .  25,  000  0 

2,200, 

I                1 
1,093  '     8,247  ' 


GOO 
10,000 


25, 
200, 

10, 
15, 


I 


I 


7 

4  1 

7 

4 

2 

4 

17 

4 

6 

4 

0 

4 

37 

0 

i 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

3 

4| 

5,000 

300 
2,000 

100 
3,000 


35, 
200, 

14, 
50, 
4, 

50, 


85,000 


3,700  I 
25,000 

3,200 


I 


850  I 
200  I 


000 
000 


i:o| 

2,085", 

3,450  I 
5,000  I 


900  ,. 
1,300  I 


60,000  I 


33 
34 
3t 
3* 

37 
3* 

3( 


4» 
41 


41 


41 


45 

4« 

47 

48 
4> 

50 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 

56 
57 


30,000  ' 

ouo ; 


...     4,000    '    58 

0       1.300    ,     5» 


100 
J.  700 
2,500 

700 
2,600 

600 


I 


5,000    1,400  ' 

85,000 10,000  ' 

80, 800  ■        300  8. 100 

33,  000       3, 500  4, 500 

10.  000  I  0  I  1, 600  I 


40,000 


30,000 


61 

a 
o 

64 


5,500  ; ■    85 


20    1      1,000 

48  I  1,  OOO  I    SO,  OCO 
40         150         3,000 


26 
'5J0  ! 


4,000 


3,500 
2,500 
18,000  I 


700 
14,033 
1,100 

725 

1,400 

700 

1,713 


6< 

<7 
«S 


70 
71 

71 
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■cA-r"^ 


gif^' 


MtT, 


,t*'-^ 


sof* 


yi^ 


fpt 


.r  »"«"*""• 


2uvU!  20. — SimtUtie*  of  pritmte 


Stnd«n<a. 


I  Bntlre  . , 

»»"'»•'■  IM  nor. 
I   ,r?rj  imal  iitn- 


BnUre 
niunbar 
enrolled. 


„»U" 


;  TTixfe™  Kentucky  Konnal 


Scbool 


^^uoo""  I  .j^head  Konnal  School.... 

^,«<l i  central  Kormal  College 

^/.ddy  I 


Gilbert  Academy   and 
dnetrial  College. 


In- 


Lee  Kurmal  Academy 

L<-<"  ■  ■  i" 'i,"i" SpringHcld  Normal  School 

S|.riB«"'"    •  I 

mendale |  AmmcndaleKormallnaUtute 

u^k.-iatown I  JJiickeyatown    Normal 

liaci-'}  I      Training  School. 

M.tSSiCnLSETTS.     | 

Ituaton !  Kinderiiurtmi     Training 

j      School.  (MiiaWheelook.) 

Waithani I  Notre  Dame  Training  School 

Worcester |  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

MICUIOAM.  I 


Fcuton t  Fentnu  Normal  School 

OwoMO ',  Oakside  School 

Petoskey I  Petoskey  Normal  School 

MINNESOTA.  ' 

.Madison '  Norninl  School  of  the  Unit- 

1  ed  Norwegian  Lutheran 
'      Church. 

New  Villi 1  Dr.Mnrtin  Luther  College  .. 

MtSSIS.SIl'PI.  1 

Burgcsft I  lUirge»<fl  Normal  Institute. a 

CumbtTlaud Cumberland  Normal  Inati- 

I      tttte. 
Ilauaton Miasisalppi  Normal  College* . 


»1  I  luka I  luka  Normal  Institute  . 


Lake  Coiuo 

LouiavUto 

Meridian 

Plattabnrg 

Poplar  Springs  . . , 


Tougnloo . 
Yalo 


Lake  Coiuo  Normal  School . . 
Louisville  Normal  School  t . . 

Meridian  Academy 

'Winston  Normal  School 

PopUir  Springs  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Tougaloo  University 

Oakland  Xurninl  Iimtitute. . . 


99 
100 
101 


102 
103 


Cliillicotho 

(iarkabnrg 

Cullei^e  Mound  . . . 


Mill  Spring. 
Springflelif. 
Stanbcrry  .. 
Tliomtiefd . . 
Weaubloau  . 


Cliillicotlio  Normal  College.. 

Hooper  Institute 

McGce  ilutiiioss  College  .... 
Hale's  College,  a 
Springfield  Normal  School,  a 
Stanberry  Norm.il  School,  a 
Thorn  field  Normal  School*.. 
"Weauhlcaii  Christian  Col- 
lege.' 
a  No  report. 


Below- 
high 

•ohool 
and 

normal 

grades. 


el  r 


127 


r> 


74 


40 
171 

5  I  lie 
w 

70 
135 
80 
73 


47     19 


83  I 
127 


145  !ll4 


90 


45 


lO 


37 


HI 


40     27 


205 
127 


150 
SO 
100 


137 
90 


402 
30 

75 


31 


In 
normal 
conrae. 


11 


'  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


10 


40 


243 
10 
2 


19 


BO 


14 


24 
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Studenta. 

1 

a 

s 

t 
a 

I 

34 

|a« 

1 

1 

I 

1 

i 

Total  money  value  of  endow- 
ment property  and  funds 
now  posseased,    received 
from  private  sources. 

In  bnai- 

11 WM 

coarse. 

In  liigli- 
school 
gradca. 

Chil- 
dren in 

niodul 
flohool. 

Colorwl 

stu- 
dents in 
normal 
course. 

Gradu- 

atoa 

from 

normal 

course. 

1 

a 
I 

n 

Hi 
III 

1 

1 

i 
'3 

•a 

a 

9 

■a 
a 

1 

a 

£ 

■a 

6 
■3 

& 

4 
1  & 

a 

t» 

14 

" 

16 

irjis 

lojaojai 

'"I 
1 

4'^  33 

9S    1      36 

a» 

98 

$500 

1,540 
4,800 

3,203 

1,I9S 
1,325 

8,000 
600 

39 

19 

37 

a 

3 
2 

1 
36  1      150 

40  1      «50 

40  '  1  lion 

i 

*100 

73 

7       2  I        0 

' 

1 

1 

10,000 

10  IMWl 

0" 

0 

♦10,000 

10,000 

140, 000 

74 

:::;:::: 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

8 

0 
0 

7  1     2 

75 

1 
1 

1. 
0 

6 

0 

78 

i 

ol    0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

G 

S 
2 

n 

S 

4 

2 

22 

22 

104 

1,200 

77 

0       0  !    0 

1        I 
1        1 

1        1 

n 

1 

0  !   0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

.     ;___'.__. 

0 

0 

0       0 

! 

0  1  35 

1 

500 

A  nan 

80 
81 

1  1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

1 
.... 

2 

D 

3 

4 
4 
2 
4 

i 

4 

4 
3 

1 

30 

40 

1(1 

i 

,  1 

1 

1 
3,600  1     70,000 

0 

12,192 

63 

1 

13 

11 

....!.--- 

0 

10 

83 

50     50 
4  :    0 

80  rj7 

0  '    0 

48 
39 
36 

36 

40 

40 

1 
1 

1, 000      11  mo 

1 

R  ■mo 

81 

3 

23 

0 

^JiiS 

1 

1 

0       8 

0 
2« 

10 
70 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 
13 

0 
22 

6 

1 

500 
1,240 

3,000  1           0 

500 
6,340 

3,4S0 
COO 

1  aiui 

8,000 

85 

0 
0 

0 
0 

300 

30.000 



87 

30       2  ,        4 

1 

0 

60 

■         1 
1                 1 
5O0  1    28,000  1 

1  (Win 

0 

.88 

89 

: 

1     ! 

t 

8 

11 

0 
7 
0 

40  1      600 

48    

40         120 
9         500 

33  1 

32  1          0 
40  1      ICO 

32  1  4,000 

40  1       50U 

48  1      200 

10.000  1             0       8,000 
00,000! 1     7,200 

0 

90 
91 

10 

0  1     &  1     7 

1 

10 
0 

0 

3  '     1 

1 

1 

1 

0  1    0 

1  500                   '     1  8fJ0  ■ 

03 

' 

20  1  25  !    2 
0  1    0  '    7 

4,000  1 ;         850 

1,500  1 '     1,13S 

2,500  ' 1,000 

94 

7  '    3  1      30 
2       3  i        6 

1 

2 
0 

13  1    8 

95 

1....'. ...'.... 

M 

,         1         1         !         1 
45  1  50     •X)     5"  1    l\    I 

80,000  1»2, 000     14,000' '    07 

2  500                     1  A^a                  '    QA 

1 

0  ;   0  '  20     5 

1            1 
) 

0  1     0        2  1      I 

158     18 

1 
1 

40,000 
2,500 

1 
i 

99 

100 
101 

0       0 

f'. 

0  '     0 

-  ,     -  ,    - 

300 

3       1 

5 

0 



•f 

40 

5,000' '        500 

1 
1  Koo  '        _  _     '        ttnn 

1 

t 

3       3 

1      1 

0  '    0    

•> 

40   ! 

103 

Vi  I    3 

1 



.... 

........'....'       3U0         8,000  1         iiOO'     1,740 

1    '    1    1    1    1               1       1 

9,000 

103 
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Tablk  20.~Stalutica  of  prlrate 


hocaiion. 


Xam«  of  lualitoUon. 


Teachers. 


Ktndents. 


J      In       I  Below 

.S™w   •'^«'-      Kntlr.    !    ''i-^, 
•m       inKnor-i  number  !  '«»^°?' 

ployed.     J     J  normal 

I  grwlee. 


!|i 


»   £  ,;3 


3      4      »     • 


I  9  jlO 


KEBkASKA. 


I 


104 
105 

infi 

107 


Frrmout Fremont  Voraal  School Ill 

Normal Liocolu  Nonnal  Univeraity.  10 

iSanteo  Agency  ...    Sunt«e  Normal  Training  4 

I      School.  I        I 

Wnyue Xebraaka  Normal  College  .. .  5 


NEW  VOHK. 


I 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 


118     Grand  Forka  . 


110     Ada 

120  Aiignnta. 

121  Canfleld  . 


122  Davton 

123  I  Kwlugton ! 

124  !  Fayette I 

125  '  LeUanoD 

120     lliddlppotnt I 

127  '  Newl*hlfaid«ll>bta.| 


128  Pikelon  .... 

129  Portanionth . 

130  Woodville . . 


Northwe»tern  Nonnul  Col- 
lege. 

Ohio  Normal  Univernity . . . . 

Augusta  Normal  School 

Northrastem  Ohio  Normal 

College. 

St .  Mary's  Convent 

Kwington  Acadnniy 

Fayette  Normal  University* 
Na'tlonal  Normal  Univei-alty' 
Western  01ilf»  Noniial  .School 
John    P.    Knhn's    Normal 

School. 
Soutliom     Ohio    School   of 

Pedagogy. 
Normal  Unlreraity 


I 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Teach- 
er's Seminary. 


PE.VNSyLVANIA. 


131     Ebeuaburg Ebenaburg    Normal    Insti- 

i  I      tnte. 

133  I  Huntington I  J nniata  College 

133     Mnucy Lycoming  County  Normal 

I       School. 

Philadelphia ,  Institute  for  Colored  Tenth. 

Pittsburg Curry  College 

'  Riniersburg '■  Clarion  Cutl«|ciate  Institute. 

I  West  BrldgevaU-ri  Piersol's  Academy. a 

a  No  report. 


134 
135 

13< 


4 


2     498     279 
2  >  320     380 

1  i    47       4« 


25  28 
50  50 
43  '  43 


I 


log     Bufl'nlo Teachers'  College,  Unlver-       5 

<      sitr  of  BuRalo. 

109  New  York Teachers'  College  (ColnmbU    36 

j      University).  i 

MOKTM  CAHOUNA.    i 

110  AsheviUe Normal  and  Collegiate  Inati- 

I      tnte. 
Charlotte ,  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers, a 

111  Concord '  Scotia  Seminary 1 

112  '  Kings  Mountain.. I  Liucoln  Academy 0  j 

113  ;  Lnmberton Whitin  Normal  School 1 

t  Poea Bales  Creek  Academy,  a 

114  Raleigh St.  Aueuatine's  School 13. 

115  Trnphill Fair  View  College 3 

116  1  Wilmington Gregorv  Numiaflnstitute  ..      1 

117  I  Winton WaUTs  Normailustituto  ...     2 

'  Yadkinville Normal  School,  a 


2  I    5 
40     20 


4     469     576    IIG  245 


2  i    20       8« 
23  '  390     a92 


0       0 
143    121 


4  ,  226       4  .  «l 


0  273 
70  I  U9 
20       25 


8  12  I  3  148  167 

1  I  1  ,  0  I  88  63 
10  1  !  2  80  209 

2  2  '  2  111  118 


I 
1  i  138  I    82 


I 


4  .2179  {1030  I 

10  I 
83 


2  I    0  I    20 


0  •  12 

1,11 
3  .     6  I 

5  I    8  I 


h 


3  I 

0        93 

0  '     25 

1  I  140 
5   1481 


0 

259 

62 

127 

H 

11 

118 

129 

70 

55 

70 

158 

59 

69 

25 

18 

5 

•! 

17 

23 

2  10       2 


2  17 

1  I  5 

I 

7  I  3 

0  :  1 

1  1 

1 


« 

20  I 
118 
940  I 

34  I 

10  1 


10 


20 ;  0 


202  <  120 
125  I  140 

114  '  211 
•il3  I  153 

•25  ■    21 

I 


60  .132 
30     25 

7  I    2 

I        I 


In 
normal 
coarse. 


^       i 
11    13 


87    125 
2U0  .300 

*  .    3 

173  218 


18  I  70 

62  J4M 


0  ,  14 
8  22 
12  :  14 

30  <  38 
18  '■  8 
10  I  51 
17     23 


35     29 


804  326 
20  10 
39     49 

'    63  I    0 

I  13  ;  15 

I    75  1  68 

.1243  1850 

I    CO     »4 

15  I  10 

;   'JO    20 

,    25     23 
,    20      0 


:     30  36 

.!  156  llll 

,  110  115 
I 

82  4t 

50  35 

6  « 


'  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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normal  eekooUfor  1897-98 — ContiiiuoO. 


Stndent*. 


lu  basi'   In  liigh- 

iiem.    I  ■  sehMil: 

course,     grades. 


PHI     i  Coloretl ;  Gradii- 


model 

RCllOOl. 


I 


uoimal  I  normal . 
course.  I  eotinie. 


•a 


•Sis 
a  |S  __ 

13  14 1   IS 


|127  I  23       2S0 
50  .  10  I      29 


I6;iy'i8'i9 -JO 


ICKI  1408  2T»  ;     0 
20  I  3S  >  45  I    0 


$ 

i 

iS 
>> 

f 

.a 

a 

g 

^ 

9 

,* 

h 

i* 

31  93  3»l34i    33 


131  '  42  !      49  I 


o;   o|      2 

0  I     0  !       85  J 


10     17  I 


I 


71  I  30     37  ' 


0  !  0  I 


0  10 


51 


35     26  !. 


87     28  ;      11 


30»     86   1,061 

0  I    0  0 

12  I    7         20 


V 
42 
151 


36  ,  56 
0  I    0 


3  I    0 


23       4  I      23 


< 

113 


86 


144 


53 


0  ,  10 


0  I  14 

I 


0  ,     1 

I 
0  I     0 


14  I  0 
22  I  0 
...    12 


30  ,  38  0 

!   0  I   0  0 

'  10  51  !  1 

■  17  ,  23  I  1 


3  I  50 

2  48 

3  I  38 

I 


0      0      0  1    0  I    9 

..  I....  ....!....     2 


...'....!....     15 
0  I     0  !     0       0 

0     0     0 ;   7 

0  I    0       0  ;776 


20  I 

4  I 
4 

0 

0 

4 

426 


I 

so'jid 

1 


22  I. ...I.... 
8  I    0      0 


0  1     0  '  10 


13 


3,oeu 

800 
1,425 


38 


HI 

o  e  > 

£<=»  . 

*■■§  *  8 
®  S     S 

1)  Q  tt  > 

»  a  b  S 

2  =  o£ 

H 

39 


2  '  50     1,  100 


2  1  32  I 


$100,000 

125,000  I  0 

45,000  I  0  , 

50,000    ' 


1 


625 


4  I  31  ,10,421    1,183,989  t.>0(l,761 


I    ! 

4      36      1,  136  ' 

I 

2  '  35  !  1, 700 

1        j 

i  ,  32  ,      25o' 


i 


5,000 


65. 000  I    9.  400 

3,500    

1,200    


3  I  40  I      100 

4  32  I      200  . 
8  I  32  I      250 


2,000  i  6.10 
15.000  I  300 
11.800 


1, 000     40,  ooe 


49 

3  i  37 
3     40 

I        I 

I    5  I  44 

: '  40 


3 
3 

h 

'     3 


5,495 

SO 

2,000 

2,500  ' 

"SOO  ; 


60,000 

'20,600 

6,000 

2,500 

15,000 

40,000 


56 

1,000  , 


40  .  6,533 
20  I      220  I 


■200 
30,000  ! 


106,000 
30,000 


3,453  !. 


300         5,000 


1.000 
0 


*6.<I00 
13,090 


16,389 


12,497 
72,011 


15, 474 
426 
200 


75 
3,700 
1,221 


8,000 


44,917 
640 


0 
4,200 
18,420 


350 

3,000 
5,350 


6,828 
2,300 


700 


104 

0  105 

1-^,000  I  106 

107 


,213,763 

los 

100,000 

110 

79,000 

111 

112 

73 

113 

114 

"ii.soo 

116 
117 

32,000 


118 


118 
120 
121 

122 
123 
124 
0  125 
...    126 


127 
128 


129 

1,000     130 


0     131 


20,  000  ,  132 
0     133 


134 
135 
136 
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T^acbera. 


StiMlentn. 


144 

14S 
140 

147 
148 
149 

1511 


151 

152 
153 
154 

155 
150 
157 


iKirallon. 


Xame  of  institation. 


I      ,_       I  I  Below 

»»"»«-  r-lrno;.    u^u"''«r      «^V' 
I  uou.o.  I  grades. 


SOfTil   CAROLINA. 

137:  Aiken Schoflelil Vormml andlndiis- 

trial  Srliool. 

138     Cliarleston Avery  Norninl  Inslituts 

130    do WaJUugfonl  Academy 

140  Climter Braioenl  Normal  and  ladne- 

trial  ItiBtitiite." 

141  Frogmorc reunKormalaud  Industrial 

,  '      School. 

142  (in'pnwoo<l Brewer  Xormal  School 


«  1 

• 

4> 

i 

1  1 

i 

■a 

s 

£  a 

£ 

a 

(M 

3 

4{  5 

e  1  7 

8 

OOITH   DAKOTA. 

143     Sioux  Fulls Lutliernn  Xoriuiil  School 


TENXF..'SKE. 

Bircltwood Kutlierford  Graded  School  . . 

Blooiningdale KlDgalcy  Sttminary 

Chattanooga Chattanooga   Nornial    Uni- 

'      versify. 

Dickson Dickson  Normal  School 

Kdgcwood Etipewootl  Korranl  School*.. 

I-'oniitjiin  Cily HoRjrook  Xormal  College*.. 

(Jn'enbricr Central    TeiineBBce  Normal 

College. 
Ilolladay Independent     Xorraal 

School,  a 
lloruheck  West     Tennessee     Normal 

C4>ll*ge. 

HiinliDgton Southern  Normal  University 

Joneshoro Warner  Inatittito 

Maryville Free«tnieu'H  Normal   Inatt* 

lute. 

Mentphis Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute. 

Morrifltown MorrUtowu  Normal  College. 

Sjiarta Dihrell  Normal  Institute 


I 


158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


Itrenliam BMnn  Memorial  t'ollego 

(.'astroville Divine I*ro\idciice Academy. 

Commerce East  Texas  Normal  College  . 

Crockett Mary  Allen  Semiuarv  * 

Cumby Independent Noi-malCollege. 

Hearue Hearno  Academy  * 

Omen Summer  llill  Select  School  * . 

Whitcaboru AVhitcshoro  Normal  College. 


10  ; 


5 

2 

2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

10 

4 

6 

8 

8 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

8  I  12 

2  I     0 


i         I 


3 

o! 

0 

4 

7 

1 

14 

1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

5 

*  • 

I 


166  I'rovciC'ity Ilri^lium  YoiiUK  Academy  *.    21 

167  Salt  Lake  City Latter  day  Saints  College...!  11 


168 

169 
170 
171 
172 
173 


Lawrenceville St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indus. 

trial  School.  | 

Rcli.ince Shenandoah  Normal  College. 

Kocky  Mount I*ie<Unont  NormnI  College  ... 

Seottsburg Scottsburg  Normal  College. . 

Stuart '  SI uart  Noniial  College | 

Willie '  Mountain  Normal  School*  ..' 

•Statistics  of  1896-97. 


1  '  142 

3  i  112 

1  92 

1  80 

1  147 

2  116 


0  I  134 
0  I  95 
0  '  125 


350 

80 

119 

115 


1  :  110 
8  I  400 


47 
101 


In 
normal 
conrse. 


9    lO    11     13 


130  101  111  ; 

2«e  {  72  {146  I 

143  '  66  :i28  I 

88  {  76  I  81  I 

121  '127   109  '    20 

ill 

156  ,108    152         8 


41 

1 
19 

0 

16 

6 

15 

4 

7 

50  '  41  {  14 


126 

122 

108 

43 

W 

31 

138 

18 

23 

250 

129 

143 

75 

40 

SO 

75 

90 

56 

120 

60 

65 

29     36 


13  ,  18 

28  !    9 
4     12 


200  ' I  400  1200 

SO  I  39  I  32         6  '  17 
109  ,  60     74       40  I  33 


5  321  420  239  287  82  142 
2  '  132  179  im  1119  31  60 
0  I  109     122  i  C9     84  I    25     25 


I 


I 


I 


16  ■  32 


0 

21 

0 

10 

145 

87 

40 

23 

0 

229 

0 

216 

170 

180 

70 

80 

40 

50 

150 

125 

iis 

m 

110 

IH 

0 

» 

13  3 

0  11 

23  i  105  65 

0  13 

15  20 

20  29 

25  20 

110  154 


4  ,  492     412    143    174     276  ,236 

0  '  170  I  115  I     0       0  i     20  '  15 


5 

3 

5 

2 

40 

2 

1 

2 

1  1 

28 

3 

4 

3 

4  ' 

55 

3 

2 

2 

Ol 

60 

2 

2 

2 

1  1 

41 

17.-)     35 


30  ' 
32 
6'J  I 
48  ' 
41  . 


8  10 

1  I 

:    40  30 

I     20  I  27 

30  I  25 

35  '  23 

,     30  34 


a  No  report. 
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Stndents. 


Inbaftl-i   Inbigli- 

nemt    i    school 
grades. 


nem* 

con  1-90. 


I    Chil- 
I  dren  iu 


Colored 

stu- 
dents in 

I » 


«  ^1  t    HentslD 


I'M  ;l 


13   14.   13   ll«  17 


1^ 

181  19:  !M> 


I 


Grndii- 

uted 

from 

normal 

course. 


31!tt3 


s> 

E 

t; 

u 

>i 

s 

a 

ao 

.3 

2 

•¥ 

^ 

9 

tH 

=* 

33 

»4! 

as 


37    100 


0     20  '  45 


0       0 


10  ; 

..... 


0  I  16  , 

«  !  15 

;--i  *'  U 

I     I 

0     at  >  52     20  '  12  I 

0  I     0  I     0  !     8  '    t\ 


....'....<  12 

4  I     1  ;  32 

M   100  '  12 


I  8 
I  16 
I  U 


ol   ol 

0|    Oj 


128  '  22 


1        1  I    0 
1  ,     2  j  CO 

0  i     0  :i85 


10      2       0 


314 


6  1  17 
4U      33 


82    142 

31  ;  CO 

0       0  i    0 


7 

« 

34, 

6 
0 
0 

4 

3 
3 

M 
32 
30 

4 

4 

30 

1 

4 

32 

9 

4 

1 
35| 

1 

600 

0 

250 

200 

150 

870 


IS 

► 


30 


ar 


2* 


9H 


«3S,000  i  $2,500     «6,172 

25,000              0  '     5,200 
4,000               0  365 

10,000    1    2,200 


4,000 
12,000 


1,000  I    l,a<8 

I 
'        700 


25,000    '     4,158 


1  2fl 

ISO 

1  30 

30 

'  40 

500 

40 

2,000 

40 

300 

1  40 

3,000 

:  40 

600 

2,500 

2,200 

45,000 

40,000 
4,000 
75,000 


I 


I 


3  48 

4  34 

3  38    , 

4  134  [ 


5,000 
600 


40,000 
8,000 


3,000 
500 
200 


I 


73     78    .... 
20     21      10 


18,20 
I I     0 


13 


0  ,     5 

0  I     Q 
29    ....... 

0  I  10  !    4 

0  I     2  I    2 


I 

I     2  I  38 

!     5  I  40 

2  I  48 

I    4|32 

40 


I 


I....I  22 


1,200 
300 

3,500 
400 
400 


73 
100 


I     ! 


50 


110 


11  i 

3  ! 


I 

120  j  35 

....!  0 


i    I   ' 

I  45  .153    175 


25  I.... 
0  17 


0  ,     0 

0  .     0 

0  I     0 

Q  '     0  I    0 

0  10.3 


8 


6     38 
4     40  I 


400 
500 


1,000 


45,000 
75, 000 
6,000 


16,000 
20,000 
24.000 
40,000 
4,000 
5.000 
5,000 
6,000 


1,800 

580 

5,  Ml 

5,800 

3,000 

0 


3<=   « 


-5  ^'*  ■ 


;i5 


ao 


«61,000     137 


lis 
13t 
14S 

141 

14a 


SO,  000      143 


0  144 
0  146 
...    146 


...  147 

0  148 

0  149 

...  150 


1,000 
840 


151 

152 
153 

154 


195  I    8,775       60,000     155 

10,200    156 

2,000    i  157 


4,500       34,000  ,  l.'iS 

159 

I  180 

5,500    '  161 

1,000  ' I  163 

1,200   ;  163 

3,.'>60                0  '  164 
165 


80,000    44.927    186 

25,000    7.0OO        10,000  '  167 


37 

1 
350  < 

44 

300 

48 

700 

36 

1.000 

40 

125 

16 

200 

53,000    23,(1 


168 


1,800  I  0       2,500  I  0     169 

2,000    ■ 170 

5,000    4,000  1 171 

1,500    ' I  172 

5.000  0  650  ,  0  I  173 
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Locatiou. 


174 
175 
176 


177 
178 


1 

WIST  TIKOISIA. 

Fajetteville  — 
Harper*  Furry.. 
SomuierariUe... 

WISC0N81N. 

Milwankee 

St  Francis 


Kanie  of  institution. 


Xeacben. 


Htndenta. 


Fayetterille  Academy  * 

Storer  OuUeee 

SummerHTille  Normal  School 


National  German  American 
Teachers'  Seminary. 

Catholic  Normal  School  of 
the  Boly  Family. 


Entire 
nomher 

em- 
ployed. 


^i 
a 


3  I  4 


In- 
•tract- 
ins  nor- 
mal stn- 
dents. 


2 

1 

4 

7 

4 

1 

7 

8 

7 

0 

Entire 
nomher 
enrolled. 


^  .  & 

t    i    8 


4S 
76 
»S 


Below 
high 

school 
and 

normal 

grades. 


8»     106     77 
65  I      0 

I  I 


48  I 
8 


In 

normal 

coarse. 

- 

•il 

"3 

" 

1 

» 

fH 

II 

19 

15 

17 

25 

24 

51 

64 

12 

23 

35       0 

*StaUsticsof  1886-87. 
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normal  $ehooU/or  7*97-as— Continued. 


Stndents.         |               ' 

1    Chll-    iCo'o"^ 

Gradu- 

n 

£ 

li 
1 

InbasM  In  Ueb-  r.!"',.?  identoln 

ttom 

g 

^ 

5 

1- 

a 

ill 

ne 

COD 

• 
<5 

as 
rse. 

1 

■cbool 
grades. 

e 

i  1 

U.V. 

acta 

i 

ool. 

J 

1 

Domial 
course. 

i  1 

normal 
course. 

3  1  i 

1 

1 

p. 

"sll 

utal  income  for 
1897-98. 

i 

a 

N      S 

;*4 

H 

tH 

Ji 

)« 

a  1  Pu 

tH 

t> 

> 

t» 

H 

H 

13 

14 1   IS 

l« 

ir 

18 

19|9o'3l!9!«|a3  34 

'5,000' 

JM 

ar 

at* 

99 

174 
176 

0 

1 
0  i 

) 
1 

1 

....     0 

20  1    0 

1 

«|    0 
0  1  25 

0     0 

2i     10 

0 
2 

1 

2  25 

3  1  35 

*5,000 
«U,000 

• 

0       0        32 

♦4.717 

i       I         31 

18    

3 

4 

2     an 

250 

0,000 
100,000 

2,135 
7,500 

176 

1 

77 

83 

n 

0 

? 

4 

3 

4? 

1.350 
2,000 

*15,000 

1 
1 

»!DO,00J     177 
178 

80       0 

11 

0 

4 

«, 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 
STATISTICS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


During  the  scholaatic  year  ending  June,  1898,  tliere  were  enrolled  in  institutions 
of  various  classes  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  626,115  secondary  students. 
This  was  a  gain  of  41,211  over  tlie  preceding  year,  or  more  tlian  7  per  cent.  The 
total  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schoolsof  all  classes  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  was  16,687,643.  The  secondary  students  comprise  about  3.75  per  cent  of 
this  aggregat«  enrollment.  The  secondary  students  enumerated  were  distributed 
among  eight  classes  of  institutions  as  follows : 


lostitutionn. 


Publlobigh  nclfools 

Pablio  normal  school* 

Pablio  Qnlrersities  and  coUegea. .. 

Prirate  high  sohoobi 

Private  normal  schools 

Prirntc  universities  and  colleges.. 

Private  colleges  for  women 

Manual  training  schools 


Total . 


Male. 


139,187 
1,358 
4,797 

52,172 
4,095 

28,849 


4,021 


Fnmnle. 


2«0,413 
2.312 
1,846 

53, 051 
3,242 

12,978 
5,004 
2,888 


Total. 


419,600 
3,570 
6.643 

105,226 

7.337 

41,827 

6,004 

«,90» 


284,370 


341, 736  I      626, 115 


In  the  elementary  schools  of  nearly  all  tlie  States  there  are  many  students  pursu- 
ing secondary  studies  where  high  schools  are  not  accessible.  These  students  and 
others  not  reported  probably  exceed  25,000.  The  aggregate  number  of  secondary 
students  in  the  CTnited  States  may  be  safely  estimated  at  650,000.  This  total  does 
not  include  the  70,950  students  enrolled  in  commercial  schools,  although  many  of 
the  branches  taught  in  these  institutions  are  equivalent  to  high-school  studies. 
These  studeuts  who  spend  only  a  few  months  in  the  commercial  schools  are  not 
given  the  standing  of  students  wlio  are  enrolled  for  the  entire  year  in  secondary 
schools. 

For  the  year  1897-98  there  were  5,315  public  high  schools  and  1,990  private  high 
schools  and  academies  reporting  to  this  office.  This  chapter  is  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  statistics  of  these  7,305  secondary  schools.  The  following  table  shows 
the  growth  of  public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies  for  the  past  nine  years : 


PubUo. 


Private. 


Total. 


Year 
reported. 


1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 


Schools. 

ieacn- 
crs. 

2,526 

9,120 

2,771 

8,270 

3,035 

9,564 

8,218 

10. 141 

3,064 

12,120 

4,712 

14,122 

4,974 

15,700 

5,109 

16.809 

6,  .115 

17,941 

Students.  Schools.  |  '^*^^'  !  Students.  Schools.  1  ''''^^^'  .Students. 


202, 
211, 
239, 
251, 
289. 
350, 
380, 
409. 
449, 


963 

1,632 

7,209 

596 

1,714 

6,231 

556 

1,550 

7,093 

023 

1,575 

7,199 

274 

1,  982 

8,(109 

U99 

2,180 

8.559 

493 

2,106 

8,752 

433 

2,100 

9,574 

«00 

1,990 

9,357 

94,931 
98,400 
100, 739 
102.  375 
118,645 
118,317 
106,654 
107,  033 
105, 235 


4,158 

16,329 

4,483 

14,501 

4,585 

16,057 

4.703 

17,340 

5.946 

20,129 

6,892 

22,081 

7,080 

24.452 

7,209 

26,  .183 

7,305 

27,298 

297,894 
309,996 
340,296 
356,398 
407,919 
468. 446 
487,147 
517,066 
554,825 
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While  there  ha»  hoen  a  small  decrease  iu  the  nnmber  of  private  high  schools -aad 
at-atluinies  within  the  last  four  years,  the  increase  iu  the  nnmber  of  public  high 
schools  has  been  phenomenal.  In  1889-90  there  nrero  2,526  public  higli  schools  ^ritb 
202,963  secondary  stndentH,  -while  iu  1897-98  the  iinmlMsr  bad  reached  5,315  schools 
with  449,600  students. 

The  relative  progress  of  public  and  private  high  schools  for  the  past  nine  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  the  nnmber  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  students  of  the  two  classes: 


iPet  ceotofniimlMT  I>er  crnt  of  iiDmbcr  Per  cent  of  nnmber 


Ve«r  r<?i»ori«1. 


I 


of  acboola. 


of  teacbern. 


I  Public.      Private.     Publlo.   I  Private. 


1889-00 
18Ja-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
189^97 
1897-98 


80.75 

39.25 

61.78 

38.22 

66.19 

33.81 

66.23 

3.3.77 

66.67 

83.33 

68.37 

31.63 

70.25 

29.75 

70.87 
72.76 


29.13 
27.24 


55.85 

57.03 

57.42 

60.25 

60.21  I 

62.26 

64.21 

63.71  ' 

65.72 


of  •tudvul*. 
Public.  I  Private. 


SI.  87 
31.74 
29.60 
29.22 
29.09 
25.28 
21.89 
2a  82 
18.97 


44.15 

68.13 

4Z97 

68.26 

42.58 

70.40 

39.75 

70.78 

39.79 

70.91 

87.74 

74.74 

35.79 

78.11 

86.29 

79.18 

84.28 

81.03  ' 

For  the  year  euding  Jnue,  1890,  the  public  high  schools  had  about  68  per  ceut  of 
the  number  of  secondary  students,  and  for  the  year  ending  ,Iune,  1898,  about  81  per 
cent. 

It  was  not  until  1889-90  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  attempted  to 
collect  statistics  from  all  the  public  high  schoolM,  although  information  was  collected 
concerning  public  high  schools  iu  the  larger  cities  as  early  as  1876.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  public  and  private  higb-school  students 
to  the  total  population  each  year  for  twonty-seven  years: 

y umber  of  aecondarg  tludenlt  in  publio  and priralt  high  »rhooli. 


In  public 
Hcboola. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Secondary  studenta. 

Iu  both 
cinsses  of 
schools. 

V«ar. 

In  private 

filgh 

Bchooln. 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Per  cant 
of  popu- 
lation. 

38.280 
48,060 
56,640 
61,860 
68,580 
73,  740 

73,  rm 

73,  620 
74.160 
75,840 
80.160 
88,920 
95,280 
97,020 
86,400 
83,160 
69,000 
79,  440 
94.931 
98.400 
100,739 
102.375 
118,645 
118,347 
106,654 
107, 6,13 

0.097 
.120 
.137 
.145 
.157 
.164 
.160 
.155 
.152 
.151 
.156 
.166 
.174 
.173 
.150 
.142 
.116 
.130 
.152 
.154 
.155 
.154 
.174 
.172 
.151 
.151 

Ig73             

■ 

1874        

22.982 

24,925 

28.124 

27,163 

20,609 

36,594 

39.581 

34.672 

.15.307 

70,241 

80.004 

116.009 

125,542 

0202,963 

211,596 

239,556 

254.023 

289,274 

350,099 

380,493 

409.  483 

449,600 

0.051 
.054 
.059 
.056 
.053 
.071 
.074 
.063 
.063 
.122 
.130 
.194 
.205 

a.324 
.331 
.369 
.383 
.425 
.509 
.539 
.673 
.618 

96,722 
98,485 
101,744 
101,323 
102,449 
116,754 
128,501 
129,952 
182,327 
156,641 
163.164 
185,609 
204,982 
297,894 
309,996 
840,295 
356.398 
407,919 
468,446 
487. 147 
517,066 
554.825 

0.215 

1877 

.214 

1878  

.214 

1879    

.208 

.204 

.227 

1882-H3  

.240 

.237 

.236 

1885-86      

.272 

1886-87  

.278 

.310 

.335 

1889-90          

.476 

1800-91... 

.485 

1801-92                       • 

.524 

1892-93 

.687 

1893-94      

.599 

1894-95  

.681 

1896-96 

.690 

1896-97            

.724 

1897-06 

103,  225  '          .  144 

.762 

aPrevloos  to  1890  only  the  popila  In  public  city  high  schoola  are  given.    From  1890  onward  all 
public  high  achooln  are  Included. 
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In  the  »linv«  .table  the  stivtistics  of  t)ie  years  ttoin  1871  to  1889  have  been  carefully 
corrected  upon  the  basis  uf  reports  for  later  years.  Prior  to  1890  the  number  of 
Btudeut6  reported  by  a  large  nnmber  of  the  private  high  schools  inoladed  the  whole 
nnmber  iu  attendance,  the  elementary  pupils  as  xrell  ae  the  secondary  students.  An 
atteatpt'faae  bean  made  in  the  preceding  table  to  eliminate  all  pupils  lielow  the  high 
school  grades. 

Public  Hkih  Schools. 

The  statistics  of  public  high  schools  are  summarized  iu  Tables  1  to  15  and  the  ^ 
information  concerning  each  school  is  given  iu  detail  in  Table  42.    Tables  16  to  29 
relate  exclusively  to  private  high  schools  and  academies,  while  Tables  30  to  38  com- 
bine the  statistics  of  public  and  private  high  schools.    Tables  39  and  40  show  the 
distribution  of  secondary  students  by  States  in  the  various  classes  of  institutions. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  year  1897-98  was 
5,315,  a  gain  of  206  schools  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  these  schools 
which  were  departments  of  city  or  village  systems  was  4,695,  while  only  620  were 
reported  as  Independent.  Of  the  number  belonging  to  city  or  village  systems  700 
arc  in  cities  which  have  8,000  population  or  over.  The  620  independent  public  high 
schools  are  generally  outside  the  cities  or  villages. 

The  nnmber  of  teachers  instructing  students  in  the  public  high  schools  us  shown 
iu  Table  1  was  17,941,  the  number  of  men  being  8,542  and  the  number  of  women 
9,399.  This  was  an  Increase  of  1,132  in  the  number  of  teachers  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Table  1  also  shows  that  the  public  high  schools  had  449,600  secondary  students, 
189,187  males  and  260,413  females.  There  was  a  gain  of  40,167  students,  or  only  a 
little  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  male  studeuts  comprised  42.08  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  and  the  female  students  57.92  per  cent. 

The  States  of  the  North  Central  Division  had  225,578  of  the  public  high  school 
students,  or  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  number  for  the  United  States. 
The  North  Atlantic  Division  had  141,747  socoudary  students  iu  the  public  high 
schools,  the  South  Central  32,888,  the  South  Atlantic  24,383,  and  the  Western  Divi- 
sion 25,001. 

Included  iu  the  449,600  there  were  6,306  colored  secondary  students.  It  is  noticeable 
that  only  2,858  of  the.se  colored  students  were  in  the  two  Southern  divisions,  while 
the  other  divisions  had  3,448.  If  the  631  colored  secondary  students  in  Missouri  be 
subtracted  from  the  number  in  the  North  Ccntr^il  Division  and  added  to  the  total  in 
the  two  Southern  divisions  the  number  would  be  3,539  for  the  South  and  2,767  for 
the  Kastorn,  Northern,  and  Western  sections  of  the  country. 

KTODKNTS    AND   COUllSKS   OK   STUDY. 

Table  2  shows  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  classical  and  scientific  courses 
known  to  be  preparing  for  college,  the  number  ef  graduates  iu  1898,  the  number  of 
college  preparatory  students  in  the  graduating  classes,  and  the  nnmber  of  public 
high  school  students  in  military  drill.  The  number  preparing  for  college  was  51,066, 
or  11.36  per  cent  of  the  whole  numl>er.  The  nnmber  of  graduates  was  53,022,  or 
almost  12  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollmaut.  The  number  of  gra<luates  prepared  for 
c<dlege  was  14,552,  or  27.45  per  cent  of  the  total  nnmber  of  graduates.  The  number 
of  students  iu  military  drill  was  9,032,  an  increase  of  371  over  the  preceding  year. 
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StudtDtt  in  certain  ootir$e»  and  tttiiiei  (m  puhlio  high  lehoolt. 


Coarsoa,  Ktudies.  etc. 


Stndenta  prepuriiiK  for  college: 

ClaMleal  coune 

SclentiOo  eounee 

Total  prei)aring  for  college 

GraduatiDg  in  1S98 

College  preparatory  atadenta  iu  gradn- 

ating  claaa 

StudentA  in- 
Latin  

(iroek  

French  

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Pliynica 

Cbemiatry 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

Kngli^h  literature 

History  (other  than  Unitcil  State*) 

Civics ■. 


I  Per  cent ' 
v-._k..     of  total  . 

S         number  '     Male 

••'•--''•'seconW'"'""" 
'  students. 


27,»35 
23,131 


M,GW 
53,022 


li,S62 


6.21  I 
5.  IS 


13,575 
IS,«8« 


11.36        23,631 


11.79 
127.45  ' 


Per  cent 
•f  total 
namber 
of  male 
stDdenta. 


7.18 
6.37 


13.65 


Per  cent 
of  total 

atudenta. 


Female 


I 


14,360 
11,075 


223,507 

1 
49.67 

14,021 

a.  12 

33,017 

7.54 

59,577 

13. 2S 

252,358 

56.13 

121,813 

27.09 

10,200 

2.27 

17. 170 

3.82 

93,038 

20.69 

37,329 

S.30 

112.133 

24.94 

19,646 

4. 37 

134,785 

29.98 

12,  32i 

2.74 

161,724 

35.97 

180,  150 

40.07 

169,  478 

87.70 

102,242 

22.74 

19,247 


87,519  ' 

7,656 

12,006 

23,336 

106,676 

49,787 

4,966 

6,351 

39,493 

10,450 

47.  074 

7.728 

57,302 

4,355 

60,949 

74, 014 

69.636 

43,997 


10.17 

a  34. 81 

46.27 

4.05 

6.35 

12.34 

56.39 

26.  £2 

2.03 

3.36 

20.88 

8.70 

24.88 

4.08 

30  34 

2.30 

35.39 

39.12 

36.81 

23.26 


25,435 

~^775" 

7.853 


135,778 

6,365 

21,911 

16,341 

145,682 
72,026 
5.104 
10,819 
53,545 
20,878 
65,059 
11,921 
77,393 
7.970 
94,  775 

106,142 
99.842 
58,245 


5.53 
4.25 


9.77 


12.97 

a28.2S 

92.14 

lU 

8.41 

13.92 

55.84 

27.66 

S.01 

4.15 

20.  S« 

8.02 

24.98 

4.58 

29.73 

3.06 

36. 3> 

40.76 

88.34 

2137 


a  IVr  cent  of  number  of  graduates. 

The  above  table  is  a  syuopsis  uf  the  summaries  oshiUited  in  Tables  2  to  II.  About 
14  per  rent  of  the  male  students  and  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  fomalo  students  were 
prepariD<;  for  college.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  male  students  and  13  per  cent  of 
the  female  students  enrolled  graduated  In  1898.  Nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  male 
graduates  and  about  23  per  cent  of  the  female  graduates  had  prepared  for  ooUege. 

As  Khown  in  the  above  table,  there  were  223,307  public  high  school  students  study- 
ing Latin,  or  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  More  than  46  per  cent  of  the 
male  students  and  52  per  cent  of<the  female  students  were  studying  Latin  in  1897-98. 
The  number  in  each  State  is  given  iu  Table  3.  The  numbers  and  percentages  for  the 
other  leading  high  school  studies  are  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  United  States, 
and  by  States*  in  detail  in  Tables  3  to  11. 

Latin  was  taught  in  4,488  of  the  5,315  public  high  schools.  This  was  an  increase 
of  260  iu  the  number  of  schools  offering  Latin.  The  number  of  students  was  25,293 
more  tlian  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  more  than  12  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  per  cent  of  students  in  certain  cotirses  and 
studies  each  year  for  the  past  nine  years.  The  per  cent  of  students  in  Latin 
increased  from  34.69  in  1889-90  to  49.67  iu  1897-98.  In  several  other  branches  the 
increase  was  quite  as  warlced. 
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Per  cent  of  Mai  number  of  teeeniary  ttti4tnU  i*  public  fti^ft  tehoola  in  certain  courtet 

and  studies,  etc. 


StuileDts  and  •Uiillefl. 

1889-80. 

1899-91. 

40.27 
59.73 

1891-88. 

4«lS9 
50.41 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

40.45 
59.55 

1894-95. 

1806-97. 

1897-98. 

H^mA 

42.67 
57.33 

40.10 
59.90 

4L15 

58.85 

7.53 
'  6.22 

41.61 

58.49 

42.16 
57.61 

42.08 

57.92 

Preparing  for  college  claa- 

7.38 
7.06 

6.04 
5.80 

6.33 
6.90 

7.50 
7.10 

7.87 
6.43 

7.68 
6.14 

6.62 
6.65 

6.21 

Prefwrtng  for  college  scl- 
eatitic  courses 

5.15 

XetsI  prepftring  for 
college 

14.44 
10.78^ 

34.69 
3.05 
5.84 
10.51 
45.40 
21.33 

11.84 

13.23 

14.60 

14.30 

13.75 



13.82 

12.17 

11.36 

GraauMtos 

GiAduates  prepared  for 

•col1ej;e« 

Studying- 

12.00 

28.58 

41.20 
3.00 
6.70 
15.92 
52.20 
24.60 

11.48 

82.44 

38.88 
3.08 
6.16 
10.43 
48.93 
23.71 
2.37 

12.60 

29.97 

43.06 
3.40 
6.42 
11.92 
52.88 
26.00 
2.73 

12.90 

26. 7D 

44. 7S 
3.33 
6.81 
11.77 
86.14 
27.20 
2.93 

12.11 

2S.68 

43.97 
3.10 
6.62 

11.40 

64.27 

25.34 
2.53 
4.79 

22.77 
9.15 

23.89 
5.00 

29.95 
2.74 

32.05 

12.  U5 
29.28 

46.18 
3.11 
6.99 

12.00 

54.64 

26.23 
2.48 
4.40 

22.08 
8.95 

25.64 
4.80 

31.94 
3.00 

32.34 

12.23 
29.26 

48.36 
3.13 
6.86 

12.42 

59.46 

26.71 
2.45 
4.21 

21.09 
8.83 

25.38 
4.62 

80.84 
2.90 

34.24 

11.79 
27.45 
49.97 

(Ireek     --• 

3.12 

7.54 

13.25 

Algebim 

56.13 

27.09 

2.27 

1 

3.82 

Physics 

22.21 
10.10 

2J.00 
10.20 

22.82 
10.17 

23.27 
10.00 

25.29 
10.81 

20.69 

8.30 

24.94 



4.37 

28.88 

2.74 

35.97 

■ 

40.07 

Bistory    (other   than 
United  Statei)) 

27.31 

28.20 

30.97 

33.88 

36.48 

34.33 

85.28 

35.76 

37.70 
22.74 

a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 

Tbero  bos  been  n  fulling  off  iu  tho  proportion  of  students  preparing  for  college 
6inco  1889-90,  althoagh  the  actual  uumber  each  year  lias  been  larger.  In  1889-90 
the  per  cent  of  public  high  school  stadents  preparing  for  college  was  14.44  and  in 
1897-98  only  11.36. 

Table  12  gives  the  statistics  of  public  high  schools  in  cities  of  8,000  population 
and  over.  Tfaero  were  700  such  schools,  with  6,880  instructors  and  208,775  students, 
in  1897-98.  Outside  of  these  cities  there  were  4,615  public  high  schools,  with  11,061 
instructors  and  240,825  students.  In  the  cities  these  schools  had  an  average  of  298 
Students  to  a  school,  while  the  average  outside  of  tho  cities  was  52  students  to  ft 
Bchool,  as  shown  in  Table  14. 


KtJUlPMENT  AND   I.NCOME. 

Table  15  exhibits  the  equipment  and  income  of  public  high  schools  in  each  State. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  4,341  schools  was  2,380,895;  the  value  of 
grounds,  boildings,  scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  owned  by  4,300  schools  was  $83,096,050. 
Only  1,9(B  schools  were  able  to  report  tho  amount  of  State  or  municipal  aid  received, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  separate  accounts  are  not  kept  of  the  propor- 
tion of  public  appropriations  used  by  the  high  schools.  The  amount  of  public 
money  received  by  the  1,905  high  schools  was  $4,816,237.  Tho  amount  received 
from  tuition  fees  by  1,646  schools  was  $552,932;  the  amount  received  from  202 
schools  from  productive  funds  was  $209,847,  and  the  amouut  received  by  786  schools 
from  other  sources  nnclassihed  was  $1,630,831.  It  is  certain  that  nearly  all  of  the 
l&tter  item  should  be  credited  to  State,  county,  or  city  appropriations. 

Tho  total  income  of  2,141  schools  reporting  this  item  was  $7,209,847.  This  was  an 
average  of  nearly  $3,368  to  the  school.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  average  would 
he  maintained  by  the  3,174  schools  not  reporting  this  item. 
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Pkivatk  High  School3  axd  Acadbmiks. 

The  statigtios  of  private  high  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  having  students 
of  no  higher  grade  than  secondary  are  summarized  in  Tables  16  to  29,  inclnsive. 
The  tables  from  16  to  26  arc  similar  in  form  to  Tables  1  to  11,  in  which  the  statistics 
of  public  high  schools  are  summarized,  and  the  two  scries  may  be  compared.  Tables 
27  and  IS  may  also  be  compared.  Table  30  is  a  comparative  showing  of  the  averag* 
numbers  of  teachers  and  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools. 

The  number  of  private  secondary  schools  reporting  for  1897-98  was  1,990,  or  110 
less  than  the  number  reporting  the  year  before.  Table  16  shows  that  these  schools 
had  9,357  teachers  instructing  secondary  students,  a  decrease  of  217,  and  that  these 
schools  had  105,225  students,  a  decrease  of  2,408  from  the  previous  year.  The  total 
number  of  secondary  students  included  1,659  colored  students,  260  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  15  iu  the  North  Central  and  Western  divisions,  and  1,384  in  private 
colored  schools  in  the  two  Southern  divisions.  The  number  of  elementary  pupils 
reported  by  the  1,990  schools  aggregated  124,807. 

6TL-DKNT8  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  number  of  students  in  jirivate  secondary  schools  preparing  for  college  was 
26,693,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled  and  a  decrease  of  3,637  from  the 
year  before.  As  shown  iu  Table  17,  tbe  unmber  of  these  college  preparatory  students 
preparing  for  tbe  classical  course  was  16,361,  and  the  number  preparing  for  scien- 
tiflc  courses  10,332.  The  number  of  }',raduates  iu  the  class  of  1898  was  12,148,  or 
nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  number  of  secondary  students  enrollejl.  Iu  the  classes  that 
graduated  there  were  5,388  students  prepared  for  college,  or  wore  than  44  per  cent 
of  the  graduates.  There  were  7,851  students  in  military  drill,  an  increase  of  1,208 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Tables  18  to  23  give  the  number  of  students  in  each  of  18  high  school  studies  in 
each  State,  while  the  percentages  of  students  in  these  studies  are  shown  in  Tables 
24,  25,  and  26.  The  following  table  is  a  synopsis  showing  tbe  number  and  per  cent 
of  students  by  sex  in  college  preparatory  courses  and  iu  tbe  leading  high  school 
studies  in  private  institutions  of  secondary  grade  in  1897-98: 

Sludies  «n  oerlain  courses  and  studies  in  private  high  schools  and  academies. 


Court's,  Htudifs.  etc. 


Btuilents  preparing  for  college : 

ClosHival  course 

Seieutftic  courses 


Total  preparing  for  college  . 


Griulnatingln  1808 

College  i>reparatory  stuilenla  in  gradn- 

atiii>;  clnus 

Studuuts iu — 

Ln  tin 

Greek  

French 

German 

AI{;ebra 

(Jeoinetry  

Trigonometry 

Asl  ronomy 

Physics 

Clieinisti  y 

Physical  geography 


Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

EiijeiiHh  literatnre  . 

UiMory 

Civics  


I  Per  cent 

1  ol'tolal 

Number    iiunilier  |     Uale 

students,  of  second-  students. 

ary  stu-  1 

duuts. 


16,3«l 
10,332 


I 


15.54  I 
0.82 


11,128 
7.429 


12,148  . 

S,388 

50,068 
10, 073 
24,248 
19,417 
S4,397 
25,702 

5,510 

7,263 
20.612 
10,119 
22,840 

6,205 
28,205 

7,873 
34,124 
35,654 
39,656 
16,565 


25.36  j      18,557 
~il.54 
a44.3S 


48.45 
IU.  t-S 
23.04 

18. 45 ; 

51.70 
24.43 
5.25  , 

6.m  I 

19.  50 
9.t>2 
21.70  I 
5.0J  I 
26.80 
7.48  : 
S2.43 
3.1.88 
37.59 
15.74 


Per  I'ent 
of  toUl 
number 
of  male 
students. 


21.33 
14.23 


33.56 


Female 
students. 


5,233 
2,9U3 


I  Par  cent 

of  total 

number 

of  female 

students. 


9.8S 
6.47 


8,136 


15.  tS 


6,302 

12.08 

5,84e 

11.01 

3,628 

0  57.57 

1,700 

a30.U 

27,908 

53.40 

23,078 

43.60 

8,083 

17.21 

1,990 

3.7S 

8,682 

16  64 

15,566 

29.34 

9,719 

18.63 

9,698 

16.28 

29,470 

56.49 

24,927 

46.  W 

14.791 

28.35 

10,911 

20: 57 

3.447 

6.61 

2,072 

S.91 

2.188 

4.19 

5,076 

9.57 

10,230 

19.61 

10,382 

19.57 

4,991 

9.57 

5,128 

9.67 

10,556 

20.21 

12,294 

23.17 

2,506 

4.80 

3,699 

(.97 

12,501 

24.08 

15,644 

29. 4S 

S.814 

5.39 

-    5,059 

9.54 

15,164 

29.07 

18,960 

35.74 

15,709 

30.11 

19,945 

37. » 

18,346 

85.16 

21,210 

39.96 

7,975 

15.29 

8,590 

l<wl9 

a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 
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A  comparison  of  this  table  with  tbo  similar  table  relating  to  public  bigb  schools 
will  show  that  while  the  private  secondary  schools  were  preparing  over  23  per  cent 
of  their  students  for  college  but  little  more  than  1 1  per  cent  of  the  public  high  school 
students  were  making  such  preparation.  In  the  private  schools  48.45  per  cent 
studied  Latin,  as  against  49.67  per  cent  in  the  public  high  schools.  The  percent 
studying  algebra  in  the  private  high  schools  was  51.70  and  in  the  public  high 
schools  56.13  per  ccut. 

Tho  progress  made  by  the  private  high  schools  and  academies  iu  the  past  nine 
years,  as  indicated  in  the  increased  percentages  of  students  iu  certain  courses  and 
studies,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Ptr  cent  of  total  number  secondary  students  in  private  U'ujh  schools  and  academics  in 

certain  courses  ana  studies. 


I 
Students  nnd  studies.      1880-90.  1890-91.  1891-92. 


Males '    50.07       50.97 

Females '    49.93  I    49.03 


52.14 
47.86 


Preparing  for  college,  I 

classical  course 17.54  1     13.60 

Preparing  for  college,  sci-  I  I 

ontiBc  courses 10.16        7.62 


Total  preparing  for  | 

collugo '    27.70  1    21.24 


Graduate* 8.60  7.22 

Graduates    prepared    for 

coUegea 61.37 

Studying—  i 

Latin 31.32  37.00 

7. 02  8. 00 

17.03  16.30 

13.55  15.10 

37. 12  4S.  00 

17.  S<  19.  CO 


15.87 
9.22 


25.09 


Greek 

Frencli 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Cbemistry 

Physical  geography . . . 

Geology , 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

Knglish  literature. . . . . 
History    (other    than 

United  States) 

Civics 


18.39 
8.59 


20.98 
10.60 


8.41 

01.  G8 

38.  CO 
8.4<t 
16.69 
14.43 
44.57 
19.60 
4.37 


1892-93.  1893-94.  1894-95.  1895-96.  1896-97. 

I _l I 


52. 10 
47.90 


50.39 
49.61  I 


48. 46       50. 15 
51.51  I    49.85 


15.60       10. 3C 


10.90 


9.55 


26.50  '    25.91 


17.30 
9.78  I 


18.50 
10.78 


49.44 

50.56 


17.72 
10.45 


8.70 


I 


9.40 


27.08  I    29.28       28.17 

^.11  1   10.58  rib."»J 


20.16 
9.83 


28.08       83.10      32.22 


60. 10  :  50. 39  I  47. 93  ;  40. 55  '  46. 81 


39.23 
8.61 
18.47 
15.63 
42.75 
20.37 
6.76 


19.76 
9.94 


32.46 


40.77 
9.U1  I 
18.83  ' 
15.25 
44.37  ' 
20.54  ; 
5.93  I 


20.01 
10.32 


34.07 


I 


I 


43.14 

9.55 

19.38 

16.07 

46  88 

22.06 

5.39 

6.69 

20.32 

0.79 

18.15 

7.08 

22.34 

5.13 

29.12 


85.60 


46.30 

9.83 

21.31 

17.46 

49.22 

23.84 

5.51 

7.99 

21.02 

9.89 

22.77 

6.61 

28.01 

6.74 

32.01 


46. 67 
10.22 
21. 8J 
18.84 
49.50 
24.43 

5.45 

7.46 
20.14 
10.49 
21.81 

6.11 
26.71 

7.33 
32.  CO 


37.33      37.31 


1897-98. 


49.58 
50.42 


15.54 
9.82 

23.36 


11.54 

44.35 

48.45 
10.43 
23.04 
18.45 
51.70 
24.43 

5.25 

6.91 
19. 5> 

9.62 
21.79 

5.90 
26.80 

7.48 
32.43 
33.88 

37.59 
15.74 


oPor  cent  of  number  of  graduates. 


The  per  cent  of  graduates  has  increased  steadily  from  8.30  in  1890  to  11.54  in  1898. 
The  proportion  of  graduates  prepared  for  college  to  the  total  number  of  graduates 
each  year  has  decreased  from  61.37  per  cent  in  1891  to  44.35  i>cr  ccut  in  1898.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  public  high  schools,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  stndonto  in  Latin.  In  1889-90  the  per  cent  was  31.32,  and  in  1897-98  it  had 
increased  to  48.43.  Iu  the  nine  year.<9  tho  proportion  studying  algebra  increased 
from  37.12  to  51.70  per  cent.  In  tho  same  period  the  number  studying  Greek 
increased  from  7.02  to  10.43  per  cent.  In  several  other  le.adiug  high  school  studies 
the  increase  is  not  les.H  marked. 
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FQUir.MKNT  AJID  IKCOMK. 

The  equipment,  income,  benefactions,  ralne  of  endowment,  etc.,  of  the  prirste 
secondary  schoob  are  exhibited  in  Table  27.  Of  the  1,990  schools,  1,397  reported 
libraries  with  an  aggregate  of  1,718,631  folames.  The  valne  of  buildings,  grounds, 
scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  owned  by  1,421  of  these  schools  was  $G0, 769,995.  Only 
297  of  these  schools  receired  aid  from  public  funds  to  the  amount  of  $162,299.  The 
amount  receired  in  tuition  feea  by  1,245  schools  was  $6,349,804,  while  304  schools 
received  $838,978  from  productive  funds.  Receipts  from  sources  not  indicated 
amounted  to  $976,755  for  430  schools.  The  aggregate  income  of  1,316  schools  was 
$8,329,836.  Benefactions  amounting  to  $1,298,670  wero  received  by  181  schools.  The 
total  money  value  of  the  endowment  of  358  of  these  institutions  was  $44,404,372. 

Dknominatioxal  Schools. 

Tbo  number  of  private  secondary  schools  reported  as  undei  the  control  of  reli- 
gious donominatioDS  in  1897-98  was  968.  There  were  52,601  students  in  these  denom- 
inational schools,  as  against  52,621  in  nonsectarian  schools.  In  Table  43,  which  gives 
in  detail  the  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  the  name  of  the  religious 
denomination  controlling  each  school  is  given  in  column  4.  From  Tables  28  and  29, 
whicli  show  the  number  of  schools  in  each  State  controlled  by  each  religious  donom- 
iualion,  the  following  statement  is  condensed: 


Heligious  deiHimination. 


ScboolH. 


KoDiioctArian 

Roman  C^itholic 

liaptist 

rrc»byteri«n 

Eninronal 

Uetliodist  EpL-iCopal South. 

UetliAdist 

FriendH 

ConCTcjrational 

LntneraD 

All  other  denominations  . . . 


351 
«2 
M 

108 
51 
56 
55 
53 
33 
70 


Instruct 
ors. 

Students. 

4,653 

52.621 

1,662 

14,325 

401 

6.4U 

439 

5,348 

710 

5.31S 

205 

4,157 

ito 

4,  on 

2»7 

3,6ei 

225 

3.362 

135 

1,780 

341 

4.215 

Total. 


9,357  I      105,225 


Pfni.ic;  AND  PiavATK  Secoxoary  Schools. 

Table  30  presents  a  comparison  of  ccrtniu  statistics  of  public  and  private  high 
schools.  For  example,  it  is  shown  that  the  public  high  schools  have  an  average  of 
about  85  students  to  a  school,  while  the  average  number  for  the  private  high  school 
is  54. 

The  st.itistics  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools  are  combined  in  Tables  31 
to  38.  Talilo  31  shows  that  tho  7,305  schools  had  27,298  tearhers  for  secondary  stu- 
dents .tiiil  554,825  students.  Of  these  secondary  students  241,359,  or  43.50  per  cent, 
were  males  and  313,466,  or  56  ,50  per  cent,  were  females.  It  is  shown  in  Table  33 
that  77,759,  or  14  per  cent,  of  tho  secondary  students  wero  preparing  for  college. 
The  graduates  for  1898  numbered  6.5,170,  or  nearly  13  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
enrolled.  Tho  number  of  graduates  who  had  prepared  for  college  was  19,940,  or 
30.60  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  graduates. 

Tho  number  and  per  cent  of  high  school  students  in  each  of  the  eighteen  leading 
high  R  hool  studies  in  ench  State  is  given  in  Tables  33  to  38.  Tho  following  synap- 
sis shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  students  in  certain  courses  and  studies  for  the 
Vuited  States: 
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Stuitnit  i*  certain  eottnet  and  $tiuli«»  iit  pailic  and  fritaie  kigh  $chooU  and  acodemie*. 


Courses.^titdies,  etc. 


StiidentH  preparing  for  college : 

Clasitcal  coiirae 

Scicu  title  oonrses 


Total  prcpariog  lorcoUego  . 


Gra<1ua<ing  in  1898 

College  preparatory  stndejitfl  in  grada- 

ating  clasa 

Stadeuta  in— 

Latin 

Greelt 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

riiyaica 

Cheniiittry 

l*l»y»>cal  geograpliy 

(ieblagv 

Pliyaiotogy 

Psychology 

Khetoric 

English  literature 

History  (other  than  United  States). 

Civics 


Per  cent 
x'„_,iw... '  of  total 
^"JJ"*'    nnmber 

•«»"»*»**•  secondary 
studenti. 


44,296  : 
33.463 


7.99 
6.03 


77,759 


14.02 


Male 
stndenta. 


24,703 
19,485 


44,188 


65,170 

19,940 

274,293 

24.994 

58,165 

78.994 

306,755 

147.515 

15.  719 

24,433 

113,650 

47.  448 

134, 982 

25,851 

162,  S9<) 

20.198 

195, 848 

215.810 

209,034 

118,807 


11.75         25,519 


a30.60 

49.44 

4.50 

10.48 

14.24 

55.29 

26.59 

2.83 

4.40 

20.48 

8.55 

24.33 

4.66 

29.38 

3.64 

35.30 

38.90 

37.68 

21.41 


10,327 

115,437 

16,639 

20,688 

33,055 

130, 146 

64,578 

8.413 

8,539 

49,723 

21,441 

57,629 

10,231 

69,953 

7,169 

82,113 

89,723 

87,082 

51,972 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  male 
students. 


10.24 
8.07 


18.31 


10.59 


47.83 
6.89 
8.57 
13.70 
56.41 
M.76 
3.49 
3.54 
20.60 
8.88 
23.88 
4.2< 
28.98 
2.97 
34.02 
37.18 
36.45 
21.53 


Female 
students. 


19,503 
13,978 


33.571 

39,621 

9,613 

158,856 

8,355 

37,477 

45,938 

170,609 

82,937 

7,806 

15,89t 

63,927 

26,007 

77,353 

15,620 

93,037 

13,029 

113,735 

126,087 

1-il,  052 

66,835 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  female 
students. 


6.25 
4.48 


10.71 

12.64 

a24.26 

50.68 

2.67 

II.  96 

14.  e< 

54.43 

26.46 

2.33 

5.07 

20.80 

8.30 

24.68 

4.98 

29.68 

4.K 

36.28 

40.23 

38.62 

21.32 


a  Per  cent  of  mimlier  of  graduates. 


Tilt.-  i>rogres8  made  by  public  auil  privat«  socontlary  schools  in  the  increasetl  per- 
centage of  studeuts  parsuing  certain  studies  has  been  noticed  in  referring  to  tlie 
snramaries  of  the  two  chissea  of  sohooU  separately. 

In  1889-90  the  per  cent  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools 
studying  Latin  \Yas  33.62.  For  the  eight  years  since  there  has  been  each  year  a  large 
increase  in  the  unmberof  Latin  students,  until  the  percentage  for  1897-98  was  49.44. 
There  has  been  but  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of  students  in  Greek,  and  but 
a  small  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  in  French,  while  the  percentage  of 
tho.se  stndyingGorman  increased  from  11.48  in  1889-90  to  14.24  in  1897-98.  In  1889-90 
the  per  cent  of  students  in  algebra  was  42.77,  and  in  1897-98  it  bad  increased  to 
55.29.  The  per  rent  in  geometry  increased  from  20.07  to  26.59  in  the  same  time. 
The  percentage  of  students  in  history  other  Ihau  hiHtory  of  the  United  .States 
increased  from  27.83  to  37.68  per  cent  in  the  eight  years.  ThoMC  percentages  for 
each  of  the  nine  years  are  Khown  in  the  following  synopsis: 

Per  crnt  of  total  niimbtr  of  secondary  stttdeiitu  in  pHblic  and  prirate  hiijh  echooU  and 
academien  in  certain  courset  and  tliidie-t,  etc. 


Students  and  studies. 


!  1889-90.  1890-91 .1 1891-92.  1892-93.'  1893-94.  1894-95.  1895-96.  1896-97. 1897-98. 


43.67 
56.33 

a  45 
6.38 



44.01 
55.98 

9.18 
7.59 



43.62 
56.38 

9.90 

8.22 

43.39 
56.61 

10.34 
7.33 

1 

Males 

Females 

45.03 
54.97 

10.61 
8.05 

43.00       43.40 
57.00       56.60 

laOO  1     10.05 
7. 11         7. 16 

43.84 
56.16 

43.50 
56.50 

Preparing  forcollego,  das- 

8.84 
6.57 

7.90 

Prt'paring  for  college,  sci- 
on titic  courses 

6.03 

Total  preparing  for 
college 

18.66 

14.83 

16.77 
lo.87 
39.13 

18.12 

^1.46 

36.62 

17.07 

17.11       17.21 

ii.6o'r'ii.73 

32.44  {    32.89 

15.51 
32.60 

14.02 

10.05 

10.51 
35.74 

30.92 

11.75 

Graduates    prepared   for 
collegea 

30.60 

a  Per  cent  of  total  number  of  graduates. 
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Per  cent  of  total  number  of  $eco»darii  stnienla  in  pttkUe  antl  pritmte  hifh  »ekool»  and 
academiet  in  certain  courses  and  studies,  ete. — Coutinne<l. 


I  :  '  I  I  :  I 

Slnilents  auil  stuOI«8.     .  1889-90.  J8M-91.  1891-92.  1802-93.  1893-94.  1894-9,1.'  1895-08.  1890-97.  I8B7-9S. 


Stuilying— 

Latio 1    33.62 

4.32 
9.41 
11.48 
42.77 
20.07 


Greek 

Kronch 

(■•rnian 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonoraelry 

Astrunuiny 

rii.vsicd 

Cbemistry 

Pliysiciil  geography. . 

Geolo^v 

Pliyalologj 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

Entflish  lltrratnre. . . . 
History    (other    than 

United  States) 

Civics 


21.36 
9.62 


27.83 


39.80 
4.65 
9.06 
15.68 
49.89 
23.04 


23.06 
10.37 


29.77 


38.80 
4.68 
8.59 
11.61 
47.65 
22.52 
2.96 


22.04 
10.08 


41.94 
4.92 
9.91 
13.00 
49.92 
24.36 
3.61 


22. 2S 
9.98 


33.46 


43.69 
4.99 
10.31 
12.78 
52.71 
25.25 
3.80 


24.03 
10.31 


35.78 


43.76 
4.73  I 
0.77 

12.58 

52.40 

24.51 
3.25 
6.27 

22.15 
9.31 

22.44 
5.52 

28.03 
3.35 

81.31 


46.22 

4.58 

10.13 

13.20 

53.46 

25.71 

3.15 

5.19 

21.85 

9.15 

24.93 

5.20 

31.08 

3.82 

32.27 


34.65  I     35.73 


48.01 
4.60 
9.98 

13.76 

54.22 

26.24 
3.08 
4.89 

20.89 
9.18 

24.64 
4.93 

29. 98 
3.82 

33.78 


36.08 


49.44 

4.50 

10.48 

14.24 

SV29 

20.59 

2.83 

4  40 

20  48 

8.55 

24.33 

4.66 

29.38 

3.64 

35.30 

38  90 

37.68 
21.41 


8KCONDARY   STUDENTS   IN   THK    I'KITKD   STATES. 

Tiio  ilistributiou  of  gecoodary  atudonts  enrolled  in  1897-98  iu  eight  classes  of  insti- 
tutions is  given  by  Sta'cs  in  Tables  39  and  40.  It  is  shown  that  of  626,115,  the  total 
nnmbeT  of  secondary  students  in  the  United  States  as  reported  to  this  Bureau,  459,813 
were  in  public  institutions  and  166,302  in  private  institntious.  In  the  public  insti- 
tutions 449,600  were  in  public  high  schools,  6,643  in  preparatory  departments  of 
nniveraities  and  colleges,  and  3,570  in  pnblic  normal  schools.  In  the  private  insti- 
tutions 105,225  were  in  private  high  schools  and  academics,  46,831  in  preparatory 
departments  of  private  universities  and  colleges,  7,337  in  private  normal  schools, 
and  6,909  in  manual  training  schools. 

The  number  of  secondary  students  to  each  1,000  population  -in  the  United  States 
and  in  each  State  is  given  in  Table  41.  For  the  whole  country  there  was  an  average 
of  8.C0  secondary  students  to  each  1,000  of  population.  The  average  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  was  9.61 ;  for  the  South  Atlantic,  4.87 ;  for  the  South  Central,  5.16 ; 
for  the  North  Central,  10.87;  for  the  Western  Division,  9.(6. 

Tlio  number  of  students  in  higher  education  wa.s  144,477,  as  shown  also  in  Table  41. 
This  number  includes  all  students  who  in  1897-98  were  receiving  higher  instruction 
in  colleges,  resident  graduate  students  in  universities  and  colleges,  and  all  profes- 
sional students  in  theology,  medicine,  and  law.  The  independent  professional  schools 
are  included,  as  well  as  those  classed  as  departments  of  universities  and  colleges. 
Students  of  normal  schools  and  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  surgery, 
and  nurse  training  are  not  here  included.  The  Inst  column  of  Table  41  shows  that 
the  number  of  students  iu  higher  education  to  each  1,0C0  population  was  l.!)8.  The 
average  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  was  2.36;  in  tho  Sonth  Atlantic,  1.98;  iu  the 
South  Central,  1.45;  in  the  North  Central,  2.02;  and  iu  the  Western  Division,  2.08. 

Table  42  gives  iu  detail  the  statistics  of  the  5,315  public  high  schools  reporting  to 
this  office.  Tabic  43  gives  similar  statistics  of  private  high  schools,  .icadeniie*,  and 
other  private  institutions  for  secondary  instruction. 

Tabic  44  shows  tho  number  of  public  and  private  high  schools  for  hoys  only,  the 
number  for  girls  only,  and  the  number  of  coeducational  schools  of  this  grade  in 
each  State. 
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Table  1. — Public  high  »ehoal» — Xumber  of  tchoolt,  leeondary  iiutruoiori,  seeoiidary 
ttiideuts,  and  elementary  pupila  in  1897-98. 


StalP  or  Territory. 


Secondary 
teachers. 


Secondary  stadoutA. 


Colored  ata- 

doDia  (included 

in  preceding 

column). 


United  Statea ...  5, 315  8. 5*2  9, 390117,  Ml  18»,  187 

North  Atlantic  Diri-  II 

ainn 'l,3l«2,2453,«l'  S,0«C|  61,651 

South  Atlantic  Diri 


3 

c 
H 


Elementary  pupils, 

inclndiitg  all 

below  secondary 

grades. 


200, 413  449, 000  2, 142  4, 164  6, 300  4S,  533  4«,  001  92. 104 


slim 

South  CVutral  Divi- 
sion   

North  Central  Divi- 
sion 


60,096141,747,     332,'    SlOj     851   7, 235]  7, 393    14,630 
387     512;    564    1,070     »,  742    U,  Gil' 24,383,     416j     924'l,  340   0,993 


1541 
52, 

55 
227| 

16: 

68, 
367 

63 
292' 


170, 
58' 
55' 

4«i 
73; 

112 


162 

87 
86 

861 
82 

193 


6161,198 
1.34  280 
532     400 


10 
75 

5i  49 

66'  70 

28  36 

14,  22 
85i 

105  116 

24  35 


61      103 
93'     130 


332 

145 

141 

,336 


3, 
1 
1 

14, 

155|     1. 

307     3 

,814'  21, 

414'    3, 

,022;  10, 


I 

4,6061 
1,858 
1,808 
18,  718 
1,810 
8,7; 


I 


I 


8,  ,">68. 

3,  :;M 
3.  l.iO 
33,  322 
3.  H9 
0,  S.11 


23,08;:  i«.:^7i\ 

5,8I«|     9,000 
16, 501;  27,OS2 


0; 
1 

3 

50: 

l«l 

16 
81 

ml 


6 

0! 
1 

106 

"I 
23' 

113 

84 


9561 
272 
474 
419 


L 


901 

272 
487 
423 


0, 

1! 

4 

165 

28 

39!  159  149 
194,  3,708  3,824 
134:  128  126 
280,  1,119    1.213 


.857 
544 
961 
842 


I 


308 
T,  .'132 

254 
2,332 


31  47  449  6551     1.  104  . 

68       1431     1,533:     2,389     3.  !l22i      72     I20i     192! 


50         53         103 
741       ^^     1,294 


48| 
85' 
20 


192     358 
48'       78 


588      01 
349     628 


96 
43 

161 
84 
121 
33' 


111 

93, 

62 

931 

61I 

242 

40 

4 

4' 


On^on. 
California. 


338 
282 

ess 
411 

182 

282 

112 

178 

326 

435 

201 

353 

24 

25 

29 

.33 

225 

286 

176 

236 

15 

16 

6 

6 

39,     110; 
4         5 


5 

4,  17 

81  6 

6'  8 

86,  59 

131  26 

96,  232 


353( 
021 

588 
3271 
.3261 
566 
301 
25, 
35 
225| 
1781 

23' 

6 

98 

2 

3 

16 

V 

15 

42 

22 

246 


l,S38i 
983 

1,267! 
909: 
6091 
504 

1,001! 

6511 

60 

08 

511 

434 

39 
12 

208 
7 
8 
33 
23 
23 
101 1 
<7 
478 


971 
rtt' 


17,601 

10,042 
13,921 
11,650' 
7,339 

4,780 

10, 959: 

6,776 

360 

677 

6,381 

4,677 


2, ».")«: 
3.011 

1,778' 

8a2 

3.3121 
5,  45t| 
I.OSli 


4,  7.->4' 
,'..  :i.".7 

2.  .">77i 
:i.  ■17-.'! 
],755i 

11. 84:)' 

2.  7.'<0i 

Jl«| 

08 


690: ' 

170;  1,372 

65       114 

9       184 

103'  1.935 

82     106   2, 103 

5         6       494 

i  i  ■ 


6,635   13,628 

5o2|     862     700!  l,Wi2|  1.3,C'J7    10,28l|  32,888     4521,0061,518   9,230   9,119   18,349 

2, 8.32'4, 434  4, 204   8,638;  94,  ICs'lSl,  415  225,578,    9l3'l, 589 2, 502 21, 551) 22, 907;  44,462 
Western  DivLiion...!    2281    489     490|      970   10, 024|  14, 0801  25, 004{      29{      66;      93,      620|      60.5|    1,125 

North  AllanticDivi. 
siou: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . 

'\'erniont 

Maasacli  usatts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Tork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ' 

S->uth  Atlantic  Divi.  , 
sion :  I 

Delaware 

Maryland I 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Tirginia 

■West  Virginia . . . 

North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina. . . 

Georjria 

Florida 

South  Central  Divi. 
sion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabanm 

Mississippi' 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. 
North  Ceutral  Divi- 
sion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiscourtin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nortli  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Mont«na 

AVyoniing 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idako 

Washington 


I22I 

106; 
79 
37 

177 
2:17 


2I4> 
223 
117, 

1861 

88 

6OO: 

118| 

7 

9 


1,203 

1,  615i 
644 
399 

1,1 

2,173 
428 


1,985 
2,293 
1  " 
1,6661 

5601 
4,790! 
1,204 


1,753 
2.296 
1, 134' 

4931 
2,014 
3, 281 1 

026 


2,760 
3,064 
1,6411 
1, 906 
1,196 
7,  053| 
l,582l 
149 
22, 


220 
44 
15 

5 
36 
23 

1 


129 
80 
13 
80 
20 

101 
29 


4231 
186 

40 
125, 

32i 
194 


552  .  405 
266,  2, 150 
53;  967 
2.384 
266 
2,273 
.511 


205 

52 

295 


1,397 

171 

203 

1.615 

2,138 

505 


442 
1.917 
1,043 
2,28:1 

246 
2,562 

529 


2,  709 

285 

387 

3,550 

4,241 


817 
4,067 
2,000 
4,667 

512 
4,835 
1,040 


'.[      284 


I 

365 

137 

1.963 

48 

65 

3711 

191 

141 

1,044 

638 

5,061: 

i 


23, 207 

12,770 

21, 1471 

16,  808 

9,457 

6,  930, 

15,303: 

10,367 

548' 

938 

8,022 

6,918 

6:.ll 

170 

2,96.'! 

70: 

91 

520, 

318 

205 

1,586 

966 

7,6SB 


J 


40,  8081 
22.  812 
35.  Wis 
27.  4.')«; 
16,700 
11,710 
20.  202 
17.  14:1 
9IIS 
1.015 
13,  4011 
1 1 , 605 

806. 
307, 
4.92fi' 
127 
156 
891 
509. 
3461 
2,  630t 
1,694! 
12,020 
I 


203! 
139 

122 
43I 
101 
17' 
31 

2231 
2 

1^ 

109 

i 


178; 

2231 
57 
10 
21 
51 

468 

2 

1 

27, 

233 


4! 

2, 

27 


531    6,  573 

317;  2,864 

345   1.523 

100   2,200 

20       668 

38!      493 

82'  2,754 

681    1,016 

4,  • 

2       131 

40   2,485 

312:      843 


6 

4| 
36 


I 

11 

94 

56 

7 


97 


6,768 
3,106 
1,733 
2,467 

661. 

643 

2,808 

1,074 

6 

147 
2,532 
1,062 

11 
91; 
8II 
18 


I 


381 


13,  341 
5,970 
3.256 
4,667 
1,329 
1,036 
5,662 
2,089 
12 
278 
5, 017 
1,906 


185 
137 
25 


^1 

2 

5 

37, 

3| 

34 
2 

71 
5 

0' 

3! 
7. 
1 

3 
9 

4 

^ 

192i 

40 

239 
45 

431 
85 

20   28,    80    84    164 

I    I     I     I 
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Tablk  2. — PmHio  kigk  $ak»oU — Xamber  of  aecondarif  ilmSenit  i*  eollefe  preparmtorif 
eourtei  and  numher  of  graiitatt*  aikd  college  preparatorif  ttndeitU  in  graduating  clan  in 
1S97-98. 


Stale  or  Territory. 


SacoBdary  atudeots  preparing  for  ■  CoUfgo  prepar-    = 

college.  Ormliiatea  in  claM    atory  ntutlrnta  ;  g  ^ 

■ -  -, —  ,  of  IBM.  I   in  graduating 

Olassiral  counw.    Scientifle  couraea.  >  ,    claaa  of  1896. 


^ 

i 

1 

a 

■i 

I 


•a 
a 


I 


I 


i 

•a 


lb 


Vnited  Statea. ...  13, 57»  14, 36027. KU  12, OSfrll, OT.-V 2n,  131 1», 247 X>, 77S 53, KS 6, 699,7, gSJ  14, S52 9, 033 


North  AUaatie  Divi- 
sion  

Sooth  Atlantic  Divi- 
Bion 

South  Central  Divi- 
aion 

Nortli  Central  IMtI- 
aion 


J_ 


6.120 
781 


I         !  ' 

5,11511,211   3,766   2,083   5, 849   0, 319 


812   1,593' 
I  I  I 

1,175   1,343.  2,520' 

I 


2831 

I 
832! 


103 

855 


47« 


1,« 


775 

9ai 


-,4,856   6,174 

Westorn  DiTiaion....!      <3»      914 


!      I  I 

lU,  743  17, 062  a,  141  1, 910:  4,  OSl  S,  031 

1,773  2,548     251      338'  589'     (SM 

1          I  I 

1,709  2,762     347'    ma'  840!    653 

I         I         '  I 

17, 404  27, 452  3, 421  4, 3C»'  7, 790  1.  683 


11. 029  6,905'  6,75312,75)110,048      .        _.  . 

1.552'  1, 170|  1,1911  2,361    1,142(2,05613.198     5M'    743'1,282|    »6'J 


Ifortb  Atlantic  Divi-  \ 
aino :  i 

Maine  

Mew  HampaUre  .  ■ 

Termont 

UaMaehoaetta .... 

Kliode  laiand 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pcnnsvlvania 

Soutli  A'tlantic  Divi 
aion: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  ofColumbia 

Virginia 

VTvat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

Gcorjjia 

Florida 

.South  Central   Divi- 
sion: 

Kcntncky 

Tennesaee 

AJabaina 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Taxoa 

Arkansas 

Olclalioma 

Indian  Territory.. . 
North  Central  Dm- 
sion : 

Ohio 

Imliana I 

Dlioois 

Michigan 

Wi.4consin | 

Minnesota I 

Inwu .» 1 

Miasnuri I 

North  Dakota | 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska ' 

Kansas ' 

Western  Division:       i 

Montana I 

Wyoming t 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 1 

Utah 

Nuvadn 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California .... 


490 
128 


563 
177, 

106'  o^i 

,212  2,147! 

33:!i  206, 

M«  2091 

,449  1,067 


I 
206 

**, 
138 


351 

549 


18. 
51 
23' 
152 
44 
241 

2lo; 

245 

14l 


1121 
207 

83 
194, 

20 
436' 
107 


20.-.! 
581 


1.053 

305 

188 
4,359    1, 199i 

530|        39' 

5951      249 
2,5161  1,989 

556:      310 
1, 130       442 


I 


26 
21 
18 
116, 

49 

25' 

2341 

30« 

17 


00 

249, 

69 

277, 

36; 

457 

1671 


1 


.1 


73> 

**\ 
152| 
302 

«! 

•43 
24»i 

2«9 


279  361.  C77 
138'  159{  281 
2901      I24l      197 

1,501    1.867{  3.044 

44       1 2X1      201 

295>      37a      575 

2,032  1,47«  2,370 
559  451  789 
711    1,387    2,609 


41 
268 

93 

49 
444| 
551 

31 

I 

202 
456 
152' 
4711 
56 
893 
274 


12 
13 
28 

451 
131 

6?i 
93' 

7, 


1241 
144 
62 
164 


251 
74 


34*1 

17' 

41 
42 
85l 

61 


94 
128| 

18' 
200| 

3i 

827] 

87 


12 

13' 
33] 
79I 
30 
9 
1091 
178' 
13 


218 
270, 

70 
3641 

12 
378 
161 


16 


2481  1,208 


339 
716 
313 


623; 

368; 

33i 

8 

341 


46 
8 

141 
0 
2 


35U 

1,080 

366 

302 

124 

9«H 

492 

43' 

14 

540 

507, 

I 

61 

10 

172 

I 

]» 


161 


2,4.16 

68O' 

1,796. 

679, 

76l' 

222 

1.591' 

8l!0 

76 

22 

881 

996: 

I 

1071 

is! 

313 

1' 
12 

I 


141 


9431 

418 
854' 
77,1; 
457' 
7.52 
58» 
410i 
34: 
13: 
516 
245 


3 
312' 


401 
1141 
127 
100 

59 

23 
109 
175 

2S 


218 
58 
60 
82 

292 

82 

:) 


266 
224 
305 
155 

71 
190 
403 

71 


231 
371 
173 
142 
157 
588 
116 
15 


1,043, 
2»5 
9311 
756' 
346 

1,167 
596 
(18 
30 
21 
701 
340' 

46 

34  5| 
6 
3' 


1.986 

713 
1,  7»5' 
1,531 

803 
I,»19| 
1,  184' 

928 

70! 

34' 

1,220; 

585 

87 
6 

657! 

7I 
I 


9 


1,052 

1,002 

1,450' 

1,107 

821 

501, 

l,J«l' 

591 

27 

85 

622 

504 

I 


1,038 
440 

3211 
4,911 
a29 
947 
3,840| 
1,  240' 
3,996 


128 
380> 
351 
405! 
211' 

M 
399 
578 

9'J 


3!I0 
5i<<,l 
231 
202 
239 
8801 
198 
)8' 
15. 


3.293  5.24.-> 
1.510  2,512 
2.  870  4, 320 
1,99.1  3,0!r7 
1,241'  2,064 
H.->8  1.362 
2.1:14'  3,SI.-> 


21 

27' 

16 

21 

41| 

28' 

105 

181 

,W, 

"\ 

77 

ft 

466 

775, 

6V7' 

II, 

U] 

93 

»' 

667, 


27 

40 

152 

II 

1,364 


2181 


18 

28 

9 

136 
64 

619 


1,302 

M| 

142 

1,140 

870 

73 

32 

387 

24 

7 

48 

69 

21 

231 

129 

1,035 


1.893 

81 

227 

1,762 

1.374 

103 
43 

605 
28 
12 
66 
97 
30 

»67 

193 
1.654 


I  !  ' 

137]  I&4.  2»1     262 

47|  58  105'    246 

70|  631  133!      89 

631>  640|  1,2713,881 

8O1  53   133 

1631  62  225'   26 

546  518  1,064'  444 

1181  134  253'   60 

349,  228:  577   23 


12 

34' 
23 
3l| 
18, 
14' 


52   116 
10   11 


60 

72 
23 
24 
II 

107 

43, 

3 

4' 


5.^71 
270 
458! 
»52| 
2041 
283 
477 
18.1 
15 
30 
263l 
240 

11 
8 

80 
« 
5 

12 

14 
5 

28 

6. 

3701 


48 
9« 
45 
43 
20 
192 
45 
« 
0 


251   16 
41' 

43!  458 


44. 

44'. 
141! 
168 

211 


99 


198i  336 
166;   79 
60 
U 
37 


87: 

31 

299, 

88 


55 


679  1, 
269 

579 
545 
320 
425 
493 
275| 

2|l 

43| 
397 
320 

21 
20 
113 

S 

7 
18 
27 

3 
43 

8 
478 


72 


236  282 
539.  131 
,037  137 
897  .18 
6141  35 
707'  94 
9701  367 
458   79 

39 

73 

660  420 
S60;  100 

32!   71 
28'. .... 

losl'^jii 
5, 

12!   15 

30' 

41' 

81   83 
7ll   48 

14' 

848;  88 
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Tablb  3. — Publie  high  $ehool»- 


-ynmber  of  leeondarg  *tndt»U  puriuing  certain  itudie*  t» 
1897-98. 


Stote  ur  Territory. 


United  SUtM. 


I  I  I 

14, 488  87, 52S,  135, 778  223, 307 


Nortli  Atlantic  Division. 
Sontb  AtlMtic  Divlcion . 
Sooth  Central  Division.. 
Korth  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


1, 211  28, 365  40, 792^  67. 147 

3841  8,434!  0.320'  15,754 

501  «,«82:  11,555!  I**,  537 

2, 217  42, 4271  85,  «0«  108. 336 

195!  5,3311  8,202    13.533 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Now  Hampsliire 

Vermont 

Ma.'uiacliiisetts 

Rliodo  Island 

Connecticut 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Dela  ware 

Maryland 

DiHlrict  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  (Carolina 

Suutb  Carolina 

Georgia 

florida 

Sontb  Central  Division : 

Kentncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mi8HiH.sippi 

Loui.siana 

Texas 

A  rkannan 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

lntli:iiia 

Illinois 

Mirhigan 

W  jHronsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misso:iri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebmnka 

Kansas 

■Western  Dividion: 

Montana 

Wvoniing 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

A  rizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

^  Calilbrnia  ...., 


Latin. 


8  si' 
J)  S  ' 


S.a 

•I  •a 

■a  s 


_l_ 


13.1!  I 

4«i 

22iVI  0 

13; 

(M  1 

337  7 

m  1 

25C  5 


I 
55S  2,382 
728  1,151; 
.■»«'  822 
284  10,.105| 
fiU  7»5 
C35  2. 055! 
881'  10.793' 
480  2, 398' 
,637    10,0011 


Groak. 


997 17, 856 


677;4, 002 
791    391 

93     496 
2091,541 

391    326{ 


6,36514,021 


8,690 
6261 


3,688 

23S 

232 
1,670   3,211 

540,      8661 


French. 


It 

■^  s 


809 


3,941 
1,877 
1,361 

10,589 
1,409 
3,690 

18.074 
3,878 

15,728 


349 

1.234: 
523 

1,042 
249 
332 
878 


103;  1. 
20 


SlSl 
l,284i 
794! 
1.801 
4521 
403 
...  1.221 
693V  2,  .546 
234'        304 


471 

78, 

l«l 

1711 

471 

2i 

3| 


l,16j 

1,059 

6011 

734' 

4641 

2,228' 

033' 

63, 


1,884; 
1.008' 
1,038 
1,0311 
1,023' 
3, 9211 

942; 

102! 


465  8.306 
323,  6,477 
2621  6,360 
181!  3,781' 
99|  I.C92 
107,  2,051 
2321  4.003 

158  3,282 
2'i'  241 
21'       265 

188   2,730 

159  2,489 
I  I 

13  241 

5  58 

30;  1,272 
3 


12,225: 
8,  576! 

11,093, 
5,658' 
2.461, 
4,215 
6,  713, 
5,6811 
421, 
391 
4.615 
3,860! 

321 
101 


2.518 

1.317 

2.843 

701 

735 

2,099 

4,139 

538 

3,049 
2,667 
1.639 
1,705 
1,48^ 
6,147 
1.575 
16S 
43 

20,621 
15,053 
17,453 
9,439 
4,153, 
0.866, 
10,  776, 
8,063{ 
662; 
6561 
7.345 
6,340 

562 
159 


78  473  466 
25  162  160 
29  112  89 
1951,7091,459 


2 

7 
6 

'i 
941  2, 


26 
166 
89 
50 
437' 
249 
734 


1,9441    3.216 
32!  41 


53' 
235 
188! 

no 

718 

285 

4,  215 


i9 
401 
277 
160 

1,155 
534 

6,949 


176 

347 

1,099 

219 


141 
149 
771 
132 


5151    321 


14 

40 

164 

10 

190 
64 
104 

48 


26 


465 

55 

247 

221 
82 
82 
67 


30 

32 

122 

4 

21 
51 
12 
24 
15 
93 
16 


939 
322 
201 

1,258 
317 
496 

1,870 
351 


67 
32 
31 

189 
16 
29 

142 
12 
16 


2 

931  11 

104  4 

11  27 


441 

72;  22 

286  26 

14  2 


211 
105 
116 
72 
21 
161 
42 


446 
56 

275 

251 
68> 

1311 
63: 


12,006 


21,  911  33, 917 


9,088 
834 
448 

1,313 
323 


14, 890  23,  org 

1,455{  2,280 

1,242'  1,6S0 

3,36tf  4,669 

968^  1,291 


690 
414 
138 

5,608 
244 
405 

1,127 
197 
265 


269 
123 
126 


911      17 
111       3 

522     21 


209:  205 

9  3 

*  » 

06  102< 

45.  Olj 


472 
ISO 
213 
120 
414 
12 
13| 
1671 
100 


271 


10 
15 
40 
3 
294 
69 
17 


135 
31 

377 

238 
33 

176 
60 

118 


I 

1,109  1,709 

629  1,043 

267,  405 


7,703 
553 
719 

2,660 
S64 
877 


13,311 

797 

1,124 

3,796 

561 

1,142 


861  355 
2981  420 
307       433 


104 

608 
52 

45 
75 
124 
3 
835 
124 
36 


142 

879 

60 

55 

90 

164 

C 

1,129 

193 

53 


470 
122 
1,152 
578 
34 
410 
162 
272 


2|  3 
781  125 
15    28 


656 
153 
1,529 
816 
67 
586 
223 
396 


6 
203 
43 

26 


10 

124| 

149, 

273| 

«l 

8»; 

294| 

377 

;;:::::;::  ::::::i::::i:::;::'::::::':::::: 

1 

4 

10, 

14, 

1 

1' 

24 

10 

30 

15; 

54 

75 

« 

«i 

.^. 

48 

27      197     375       572i     20,      1891      6741      763 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1897-98. 


Taui.k  4. — Public  high  tchooh — Xumber  of  sccondarj/  ttxdeitU  pur$ttimg  certai»  »tHdit$ 

in  tS07-98. 


Stale  or  Tewitory. 


Uermaii. 


't 


s 
f 


■i^ 

!  «  a 

si 

i 

■a 

Hal 

Algebra. 


-3 

a 


Geometry. 


1-5  ' 
l8tt 


Vnited  States 1, 905  23, 33636, 241 50, 577  S,  2/>2  lOt,  076  lit.  682  252, 358  4, 720  4»,  787  72, 026 121, 813 


Xorth  Atlaotio  Diviaion 
South  Atlantic  Division  I 
Sontli  Cenlnil  DiTiaion .' 
Knrtb  Central  Divisioo- 
Weatcru  Division 

Kortli  Atlantic  Dirixion : 

Maine 

Xmr  Hauipsbire.... 

Vermont 

Hassacbusetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennayl  vaula 

South  Atlautic  Division : 

Dulawaro 

Maryland I 

District  of  Colambia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sootb  Carolina 

Reorgia 

Florida.... [ 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TeiU)0SBee 

Alabama 

Mississippi ' 

Louisiana 

Texas ' 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  . . . 
Kortli  Central  Division;' 

Ohio 1 

Indiana ' 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa ! 

Missouri 

Nortli  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nol>raska I 

Kansas 

Wpstern  Division:  i 

Montana 

■Wyoming 

(Colorado ' 

New  Mexico 1 

Arizona 

Utah I 

Nevada ' 

Idaho 

Wasliington 

Oregon 

California  ... 


574  9, 389 14, 203  23, 5S2 1. 305  31, 558  40, 397   71, 955 1, 223  IS,  931 21, 491 

SO   1,010    1,910   2,929     387|    6,782  10,301    17,083     305  3,12114,078 

67       793       825    1.618     531{    9,842  14,213   24,155     485  4,366  «,7H9 

727  10, 987 17, 281  28,  268  2, 812|  52. 191  72,  040  134, 231 2, 500  22, 774  33, 626 

87    1,157   2,013   3.170     227     6.200  i.Til    14,931.    207    3,S9S;  5,142 


-l_ 


9.        16 

9         34 

9.        24 

93;  1.110 

11        175 

44'      582 

270  4,308 

361      978 

93'  2, 162 

J  ' 


111 
4' 

19 
4. 


17 
442 
237 
232 

45 


89       105. 

80       114 

49         73 

2,305i  3,415 

234'      400, 

886   1,40S> 

S,7.'>4.I0,062' 

1,6461  2.624 

3,160   5,322 

2«!  ' 

630 
686' 

442 
70l 


87 

,072 

923 

674' 

121 


6 

2! 
1 

19 
7. 

31 
1 


20 
14 
3 

466 

48 
18 

4; 


15 
23 

27 

287, 
68 
37 
2 


35 

37 
30| 

753 

lie, 

50 

6 


26       196 

10         31 

1.        35: 


337 

401 


5:i3 
8Si 
75 


12.-)  2,041 
531  799 
87    1,645 

124    1,601. 

117  1,745 
51       649 


I 


52 
33 
2 
8 
31 
44 


859 
725 
4 
68 
449 
402 


3         37 

1  8 

24       397 


2,  8721 

1,2:11 

3,259 

2,663 

2,398 

1,166. 

1,3431 

032 

1, 

94 

720 

602 

I 

112 

12 

<i84. 


I 


4. 9131 
2,030 
4,904 
4.2«4 
4,143. 
1,815 
2,202: 
1,657 
6 
102 
1,169 
1,004 

140 

20 


74. 


99       173' 


I 


121,'     185       306 

57.      118       175. 

463       803    1,266 


152 

51 

55 
224 

16; 

68| 
3671 

64' 
288 

14! 

1i 
66. 
28 
14! 
86 
105. 
24] 

61' 
93I 

47i 

85 

20 

192 

48 

2 

31 

5»3| 

349 

324] 

280 

179; 

112' 

323; 

200 

231 

29, 

22s 

I75I 

I 

IS 

5 

38, 

4 

21 

4' 

8 

6: 

36 
I3l 


2,008 
724 
054 

7,600- 
744 

1,446 


2, 414 


4.422 
1.593 
KV4  1, 508 
8,203  15,803 
967  1,711 
1.-09  3,215 
8,301'  10,996  19,297 
2, 855  4, 203  7, 058 
7,226  10,122  17,348 


330 
1,024 

377 
1,188 

454 

262 
1,023 
l,«27l 

297. 

1,384 

1.542 

760 

980 

4;« 

3.847 

8.41 

65 


10,  393, 
6.660 
7,073] 
6.947 
8,207 
2,110 
6.645 
4,689 
215 
349 
3.130 
2,770 


466 
1,936 

642 
1,546 

839 

330 
1,531 
2,661 

436 
I 
2.156 
1,838 
1,231 
1,264 

791 
5,674 
1,148 

100 


13, 457, 
8,263' 

10, 019 
8,066 
3.901' 
3,098 
8.316 
6,782 
816 
461 
5,122 
4,169 


217 
74 


552 
156 


306, 
82 

1,113  1,499  2,«12 
34     60i    94 

68 
340, 

270; 
1231 


61 
262 
154 
102 


002  1,000, 


450 


110 
C02 
424 
225 
1,602 


138  982  1,248  2.280 

49  477.   647  1.024 

48  279,   387  666 

221  4,4961  3.506  10,002 

13  382   426  807 

GO  901  1,086  1,987 

346  4,066  6.824   

80  821.  1,652 

218  3,527  5,216 


796 
2,080 

919 
2,728 
1,  203 

592 
2,554 
4.488 

733, 

3,540 
3,380' 
1.994 
2,244. 
1.219 
9,521; 
2,029, 
lOJ 

I 

23,850; 

14,923 

17, 192 

14,003 

7, 198 

5,214 

13,901 

11,471 

531 

810. 

8,262, 

6,929 


13 
46 
4 
48 
25 
11 
57 
82 
19 


9.690 
2,873 

8,743 


155  204  359 
966  1,681  2,647 
256   310 


442 
164' 
80 
207 


665 
624  1,066 
325    489 


119 
4C3 


724  1,074 
128   178 


S70'   790 

704  1,1«7 

373   668 

242   296 

184   639 

183  1,837  2,756 

41   321 1   439 

2    25'    32 

1    50     0 


61 

86 
40 
C2 
19 


499  4,289 

283  2,469 

302  3.505 

2B4  2,156 


180 
108 
278 
174 
23 
24 
219 


1,636. 
1,395 
2.440 
1.678 
100 
1481 
1.569 


148  1,389, 


6,013 
3,272 
5,614 
3,274 
2,161 
1,  973 
3.717 
2,733 
163 
236 
2,667 
1,914 


199 

610 

1,798 

306 

1.360 

1.931 

1.041 

640 

823 

4,583 

760 

67 

60 

10.302 
5,741 
9.119 
6,430 
3,797 
3,368 
0,157 
4,411 
253 
383 
4,136 
3,303 


670'  1,020 


12 
4 

38 
4 

2 
3 

7 
6 
28 
9 


961  3,101  4,424  7.525   94  1,976 


100,   133 

50    89 

794;  1,083  1,877 

20;   37    67 

17    26 

110 

172 

62 

488 

217 


9 

78 
79 
34 
336 
120 


I 


233 
13» 


188 
251 
96 
824 
337 


2, 734  4,-709 
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Tabi.k  5. — P«blie  high  tckooh — Xumber  of  leoondarg  ttudeaU  punmng  ecrlaiu  ffiulict 

in  1897-98. 


TrlgoDomotry. 


State  or  Tiiritory. 


£J 


i^' 


United  states. 


...    780  4,966 


38' 
5 
Hi, 
01 
14 
47 

2' 
211 

4' 

is: 


North  Atlantic  Division !  224;!, 

South  AtUntio  DivlMon I    88 

South  Central  IJlvisiou l'):i' 

North  Central  Division !  2:)3:1 

Western  UivUlou \    72i 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasBachnsetlH 

Kbode  lalajiil 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Ne»v  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlnntio  Uivi:<ion : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Col  uiiihia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soath  Central  Divixiun : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklalioma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

NorlhDakota 

SouthUnkotn 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idalio 

Washington 

Orei^on 

Calilornia 


Astronomy. 


a5      I 


5,  231  10, 201)  1, 127]6,  351 10, 819  17, 170  4,  444  39, 493  53,  545  93, 038 


534  1,  276;  2,  800i 

577i     085'  l,202| 

790  1,217  2,0071 

569  1,  692  3,  261 

44G     3G4|  SlOj 


Physics. 


C  Ml 

SB  i 

to      i 


447  2,  156:  3,  947    6, 103  1,  0;43  11,  571  14, 135  25.  706 

"      314I       657;       971!     234    2, 646!  4. 078    e,  724 

5li5i       974'  1,5391     472,  4,132,  5,000|  9,732 


54 

88 

6113 

27 


1 

28'        7, 
26j       10' 


35 

42; 


65  340l 
20'  72 
55       194 

4531  591  1,044 
86,     125        211' 

525      397        922; 


275I 
52' 
139' 


23  5' 

201!     197' 

72;    ic; 


96 

22 


96 
39; 


28 
308 

88. 
192 

61' 


28,  119, 

84^  171 

Sli  42' 

115)  179; 

021  75 

159  284; 

31  (  44, 

8;  11 

265;  461 

9;     120,  103 


8: 

I 
22: 
18 

14' 

1; 


147 

255| 

93, 

324! 

137i 

443 
75| 
19 

728; 

283 


1 

626  572    1,198 

101  144        245] 

199  159 

mi  113 

38  35 

39  27 
97'  115 

228'  331 

2;  2 

23  21 

09'  132 

36,  41 


358, 
224, 

73, 

66; 

212; 

5591 

4; 

44} 

201 


141 
21 
91 
61 
4 
22 


112'  4,033'  8[045!2,4!i4|l8,'88«!2>i',440|45i332 
204        308;       5121     191    2, 258;  3,  286|  5,544 


270 
113 
87 

661;     1, 

571 
1781 
416! 
1421 

232 

Oi 
991 


_?l 

__j  , 

439;  700 

128;  241 

I29I  210 

329,  1,990 

106  163 

258,  430 

703  1.119 

353  495! 

502  734 


1 


5i 
2501 


I9I 

8! 
20! 
113 

48 

»6| 
112 
135; 

53! 


37| 

13 

19! 

132' 

253! 

"I 
20»i 
170' 
2511 
63 
241 
234; 


21 


56 

20; 

27 1 
152! 
366! 

B9j 

305! 
282 
380: 
116 

33 
383 

30 


931     510; 
311     193; 


16 


771  1,1501  1,921 
222  276  407 
641  1,269'  1,910' 
306'  445  750' 
33  C8 

224'  37!l 
832  1,372 
204  437 
10 
40 
126 
259 


35 
155' 


3 
74I 


8 

0, 

130, 


12 


20; 

5, 

212 


28      1381 

1  ' 

21        5  11 

2;        0'  10 

87,  139 


4 

28 


» 
20 


13. 
48 


15 


i'o, 


10        19;         29, 

251      27;        52 

241!     190        431; 


2, 

Oi 

3! 

29I 

191 
38' 


0 
3 
10 
37 
35 
42 


121 
31 
43' 


799, 
402; 

221'       205, 

209,  3,497    3,761 

14        3031       393 

53;       498'       070 

294    2,430'  2,7,56 

8l|       833'  1,100 

214    2,588    3,73 


1176    1,775 

420;       822 

48C 

7,261 

696 

1,168 

.5, 186 

1,993 

6,319 


13 

45 

4 

38 
20 
4 

38 

57! 

40 
77 
40 
7fl 
19 
177,  1, 
33, 


159;  215 
855  1,279 
262  338 
369        607 

219! 
138! 
6631 


II5I 

95! 

307, 

412 

OOOj 
567 
3321 
6251 
163' 


374 
2,134 
600 
876 
334 
233 
970 
617;  1,029 
102i       174 


5101 
741 

553; 

767: 

417| 

626:  2,  243; 

2611       3411 

18         261 

40  2| 


I 


409    3,  339j  4,  332; 
253   2, 
315   2, 


250 

178^  1 
«ll 
301    2 
105    1 

If 

26 
212 


14' 

80' 
200, 
397|     166    1 


148  2,630 
985!  4,  217 
991 1  2,U62j 
120  1,545, 
756  1,094, 
288  3,298, 
541  2,277: 
64'  97! 
146  2141 
303  2,081; 
203    1,699; 


1,110 

1,308 

886 

1,392 

580 

3,769 

602 

44 

42 

7,671 
4,778 
7,202 
4,963 
2,065 
1,850 
5,686 
3,818 
161 
360 
3,388 
2,902 


10) 

l«i 

226; 

30; 


38 
2 


93 

23' 

503 

15 


2 

18, 

16 

:i 

56! 

66 

7' 

1021 

209 

4 

8' 

26 

%\^ 

181' 

304 

111 

124: 

201 

87| 

1, 138 

1,502 

111  204 
61  74 
7151  1,218 
25;  40 
33 
121 
311 
34 
485 
325 
2,700 
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Tablk  6. — Ptthlie  high  ichooh — A^umfrer  of  secoiulary  «fN<I«n<«  puriuing  certain  ittUtit* 

in  1897-98. 


Chemistry. 


Physical  gfiogn,xiby' 


State  or  Territory. 


is? 


l'nlt«d  states 1 

Korth  Atlantic  DiTision 

South  Atlantic  Division  .... 

Sonth  Ontral  DiYiaion 

North  Centml  Division 

Westeru  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kow  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Uassachnsetts . 

Rhode  inland  . 

Cunuccticut  ... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diat  rict  of  Colombia 

Vir^linia 

Wcsi  Virginia . 

North  (.'arolina  . 

South  Carolina. 

(Seorffia 

I'lorida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky. 

Tennea»eo  . 

Alabama . 

MissUsippi  . 

Lonisiaua . 

Texas. 

Arkansas  . 

Oklahoma. 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

Indiana. 

Illinois  . 

Michigan  . 

Wiscourtin  . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa.. 

Missouri. 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska . 

Kanr<a.4  . 
"Western  Division: 

Montana. 

"Wyoming 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico  . 

Arizoua. 

Utah. 

Nevada  . 

Id:iho  . 

W.Tshington 

Ore^u  .. 

Cahfumia. 


I  I 

837  16, 480:20, 87937, 320 


3  a 

12- 


S2»  6,934  6,96412,898 

79       914  1,0T2|  1,986 

143   1, 105  1,  612   2,  807 

849   7,061  9,470'l6,531 

137!  1,346  1,781,  3,107 


3 


4, 272  47, 074  65, 059 112, 133 


1.02611,41615,541 

31)2;  3, 121 1  4,407 

4181  5,048   6.063 

2,385  25,54135,285 

141'  1,948    2,873 


26,957 
7,528 
12,001 
60,826 
4,821 


Geology. 


f . 

II 

i 

s 

ii* 

■» 

s. 

1.147  7, 723 11, 921 19. 846 


4923,  ly 
36     277 

126; 

441  2,  969 
""     366 


5,154  8,311 

5071      784 

1,304  2,260 

4,415   7,384 

541:      907 
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Tablb  7. — PutJic  high  schools — Xiimber  of  secondary  students  pursuing  certain  studies  itt 

1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


Unitetl  Stat«« <,  063  57. 392i77, 393 134, 78&; 


J_ 


901  75» 
27  15; 
261  163 
H5'  2,2»8 
3!  13 
414 

e,92» 

1,053 

4,575 


35 
355 

62 
216 


244 

468 


675 
312 
138 
S95 
628 
198 


North  Atlantic DiTiHton.. ..I    9051<,35l 
South  AUiintic  DiTition  ....     276'  3, 259 

SoDtli  Ontral  Division >    463'  6, 9«t 

Nortli  Central  Dinaion 2, 269'29, 487 

■Western  Division i      90j  1,334 


Kortli  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Uampaliire 

Vermont 

Ha.isachusetta 

Kliode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlt 

Kcw  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soulli  A (liiutic Division: 

D<,'lawaro 

Marylaoil 

DiKtrict  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(xeor/fin 

Fioriila 

South  Cenirol  IMviaiun: 

Kantueky 

Xennesisec 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkaiii^as 

Oklahoma 

Inilian  Territory 

North  Centrid  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michtf;an 

Wiscoiisiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansns 

West<'rii  Di\ision; 

Montana 

Wyoming 

('olorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Neviula 

Idaho 

AVashington 

Orocou 

Califoruia 


22.  243'  38,  503] 

i.H&y  7,919, 

ff.mT  15,618, 

31', ',»77  ti9,464 

1,»JT,  3,161 


471  902 

761  ],()20 

38!  560 

73!  862 

151  £75 

189i  2,618 

41  016 

1;  21 

3,  57 


I 


840  4, 3.15  7, 970  12, 325  4,  587166, 949  04, 776  161 ,  724 

115|  5961,4581  2,  054'l,  12620, 602  25, 330 
46  273{  e»0|  063:  tl8|  3, 613|  6, 475 
177|     952  1,  558!  2,  510;    47715,443   8,188 


475,2,  364  :i,  9:!B[  0,  302  2, 455  33, 032'47, 906 
27      170;     326       496,     191i  4,259|  6,877 


841 

235{ 

237: 

2,9871 

26 

597 

9,721 

1,859 

5,739; 

369' 
1, 069| 


1,600 

21 

302 

3 

400 

16 

5,X75 

11 

81 

3 

1,011 

3 

16,650 

11 

2,012 

10 

10,  >14 

38 

6131 
1,5371 


6,409 
2, 193 
5,  203 
2.  845 
1,827 
1,019 
3.29«l 
2,820; 
136 
858 
170'  2,033 
127    l,44Si 


514 

2IKI 

3115 

25:1 

174 

72 

•J57 

157 

16j 

24i 


U 
3 

19 
3' 
1 

21 
5 
5' 

17: 


128 
48 

2W 
40 


7501 

4171 

178; 

857l 
731' 
280: 

I 
839' 

l,n7fl; 

771 
1.  111! 

481 
3,.5J 


7,!i74' 

2,  -.491 
7,  -7  ji 

3,  S73 

2,  :i7s 
1,1--' 1 

4,  7;17 

3,  .^70 
ISII 

:i7-i 

3,  l)ll| 

2,  1;;:.. 

( 

IJl' 

39! 

263' 

59' 


I'o 

2;i; 

12 

26! 

87 

150 

74 

91 

214 

302 

132 

188 

353 

532 

1,  4341 

7291 

3161 

1,452 

1,360: 

478 

1, 791' 

2,0961 

1,33I> 

1,0721 

7561 

6,  soil 

1,390' 

46 

65' 

I 

14,383 

4.  742: 

12,  4781 

0,718 

4, 2051 

2,6401 

8,  033| 

6,690, 

3161 

632' 

5,0M! 

3,583 

I 

280! 

871 

501 

99'. 

33  . 

38 

237 

165. 

516' 

320I 

885'. 

I 


88 

6 

42 

77 

3 

13 

63 

38 

266 


5 
3 
2 
t 
13 
12 

24 
12 
8 
11 

108l 

2' 
1' 


54 

111 

3 

28 

59 
3 
1 
4 

34. 

I 

li 

II 

10' 


148 

II 

77 

109 

87 

31 

307 

165 

436 

4 

146 


33 

47 
8 
528 
103'  ■ 

1?! 

I 

423' 

36l! 
140 
244 
460 

163 
335 

13 

ol 

12i 
190 

1' 

oil 


115 

14 

16 

151 

162 


267 
54 

252 
72 
15 

771 

113 
14 
0 


.1 

2361 

171 

119. 

183 

90 

44 

460 

203 

702 

8 
175 


156 

26 
28 

192 
245i 
133! 

410 
t22| 
285! 
119 
23 
1,299! 
216 
22 
14 


965' 
851! 
401' 
734! 
1,114' 

21 4I      .377' 

821'  1, 15«' 

15'         28, 


4: 

44: 

350 


4' 

96: 

546 


1 

I 

1 1 1 

2 

1 

16 

"1 

35, 

8 

1 

51 

8 

It 

1 

53, 

11 

1. 

.•;. 

142 

121 

978| 

45 

S54l 

48 

350; 

190 

6,004 

15 

6*8 

60 

1,237 
47241 

309 

72 

1,269 

257 

5,271 

13 

166 

38 

494 

4 

461 

50 

.591 

26, 

175 

i 

03 

431 

965 

237| 

52i 
84| 
43' 
611 

20| 


7701 
8221 

4781 
508 
378| 


175   1,9721 

39       425| 

21        5»t 

2i        401 


1,381 

640 

475 

8,330 

746 

1,593 

5,600 

2,021 

4,436 

232 
1,482 
612 
808 
325 
144 
925 
1,527 
330 

1.115 
1,142 
813 
725 
698 
3,068 
565 


495  6, 
310|  4, 
2961  5, 
255  3, 
138    1, 

95!  1, 
300  3, 
183  2, 

2I1 

25 

182  2, 
158   1, 

13 

s: 
;* 
3 
1 
3 


00c,  8,  647 
886  6,281 
155  7,  776 
413  4,752 
352.  1,690 
285  1,937 
771;  6,295j 


45,032 
10,088 
13,631 
80,937 
11,136 


4,811 

1771 
310 
3,  6I7| 


693,  2,  612' 


2,350 
1,203 
825 
14,334 
1,444 
2,830 
9,940 
3.290 
9,707 

398 
1,976 
1,073 
1,480 

500 

237 
1,356 
2,402 

567 

l,f85 

1,964 

1,291 

1,233 

1.076 

5,040 

990 

110 

43 

11,653 

11,  167 

12,  931 
8,165 
3,042 
3.222 
9,066 
7,597 

314 

524 

.5,951 

4,305 


4 

28, 
10 


143'       174         317 

511        71         122 

713    1,013'     1,726 

21'         431  64 

12| 

2751 

174 

30' 


10 
201 
92 
29 
393 
1411 


22 
476 
266 

.59 


650!     1, 043 
312'        453 


82   2, 465:  4, 123'     6, 588 
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T.M11.K  8. — PiibUe  hiijh  »vkool» — yumhiv  of  secondary  studenii  pnraulHij  certain  itudiei  in 

1897-98. 


English  literature. 


History. 


Stale  or  Territory. 

'1^  5 

United  SUlcrt... 

1 

..4,35074,0 

1 

Civic. 

i«' 

1           1 

■3.5' 

£ 

"H 

i^B 

i 

a 

& 

'S^ 

1 

£ 

H° 

United  Stnlm 4, 35« 74, 014  106, 142  180, 1M4, S04 «S, «36,09, 842 left,  4*8 4, 133 43, 997 SS, 245  102, 242 

Nortli  Atlantic  Divisiuu  1, 086  27, 81 1!  34, 373  82, 184 1, 088  24, 364  31, 828'  66,  ]»2  1, 0S2 11, 631 13, 9C2  2S.  683 

South  Atlaniio  Division      2714,644     7,20411,848;    318  4, 8SU  7, 668,  12. 518     147   1,447   1,591  3,038 

SoutllOentrnl  Division. I    404'  4,772     7.568   12,341     4215,715   8,366,15,081     376   3,9915,484  9,475 

NorthCentrulDlvMiou.'2,387  30,328  46,800!  77, 128 3, 474 28. 4r2 42, 626  72,098  2,380  25,067  34,286  59,858 

Western  Division  i    208  6.459    10,196   16,655     203,6,235   8.354    13.589     17D    1.881:  2,«23  4,783 


I^orthAtlantii*  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont ; 

Massachusetts 

Uhodo  Island I 

Connecticut I 

KewTork ' 

NewJersey I 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlinitio  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia i 

West  Virginia ' 

Nortli  Carolina ' 

South  C.iroliua ' 

ISeorgia i 

KlorWa.. : 

South  Central  Division : , 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama ' 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas ' 

Arkansas 

OklabouL-x 

.    Indian  Territory  .  ..t 
Korth  Central  Division; 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illiuois 

Mirhigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Culorndo 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cnlifuruia 


I 


110 

1,200 

1,649 

2,855 

112 

1,259 

I,C39 

2,898, 

103 

671 

856 

1,527 

43 

6.^ 

861 

1,499 

43 

587 

09J 

1,260 

30 

189 

253 

442 

40 

156 

302 

458 

41 

323 

480 

80:t 

45 

320 

397 

717 

218 

0,895 

12,837 

22, 732 

216 

8,00610,207 

18,213 

171 

2, 1.36 

2,29U 

4,428 

15 

833 

1,331 

2,164 

15 

749 

880 

1,629 

14 

202, 

169 

371 

62 

2,003 

2,463 

4,466 

62 

1,306 

1.688 

2,9941 

40 

292 

488' 

780 

276 

4,109 

5.324 

0,433 

306 

4,592 

8,118 

l2,7in! 

336 

3,767 

4,394! 

8.161 

73 

1,999; 

3,370 

5.378 

73 

1,881 

2,861 

4,742 

64 

747 

1.145 

1,893 

249 

6,  972 

6,227 

13,199 

221 

5.081 

5,202 

10,043' 

240 

3,307 

3,970 

7,277 

II 

99 

172 

271 

14 

143 

236 

379 

11 

76' 

132 

208 

42 

1,190 

1,547 

2,743 

40 

1,093 

1,555 

2,048 

IS 

180 

89 

269 

5 

1,  120 

1,684 

2,804 

4 

500 

919 

1,425 

1 

3 

4 

7 

47 

520 

887 

1,407 

r.4 

898 

1,308 

2,2(10 

16 

170; 

116 

386 

23 

272 

490 

762 

2« 

286 

4.52 

738 

24 

203 

299 

602 

11 

302; 

383 

685 

13 

.      285 

359 

644i 

6 

192 

21«^ 

408 

67 

31l! 

742 

1,053 

72 

.'>84 

1,111 

1,695 

28 

241 

313 

654 

61 

667 

1,098 

1,765 

79 

92J 

1.56(1 

2. 48;;! 

31 

2671 

2»t 

651 

U 

157 

201 

358 

18 

132 

108 

300, 

15 

115 

138 

263 

54 

1,004 

1,103 

2,167 

47 

930 

I,50J 

2,432 

51 

548 

652 

1.200 

58 

647 

811 

1,358 

62 

786 

1,078 

1,861 

60 

445 

618 

963 

38 

340 

759 

1,099 

3:1 

344 

715 

1, 059: 

18 

210 

343 

653 

«5 

637i 

914 

1,551 

60 

6061 

822 

1,  428 

55 

4B4{ 

078' 

1,163 

17 

211 

717 

928 

n 

396' 

1,055 

1,451 

14 

1511 

317 

468 

135 

I,«17i 

2,723 

4,340 

161 

2.  242 

3,618 

r..888 

154 

1,810 

2,503 

4,409 

83 

301 

455 

816 

37 

374 

510 

914 

30 

278 

367: 

•36 

2 

22 

21 

43 

1 

1» 

8 

18 

!■ 

40' 

20 

60 

2 

33 

6 

39 

2 

27 

0 

27 

2 

19 

6 

25 

48l> 

5,  -36 

8,313 

14.049 

481 

5,476 

7,571 

1:1.0(7' 

523 

4,417; 

5,593 

moio 

305 

4.510, 

5,843 

10,353 

314 

3,56;j 

4,  592 

8,159 

265 

2,  740, 

3,368, 

6,108 

■jn\ 

0,««« 

11,282 

17,048 

296 

4,094 

6,578 

10,  072! 

277 

3,267 

4,57s 

7,844 

24/ 

1,8591 

3,119 

4,978 

26V 

3,699 

4,746 

8,445; 

244 

2,836 

3,976 

6,812 

1«« 

1,477 

2,245 

3,722 

175 

1,687 

2,255 

3.942 

166 

1,(I9U 

2.282 

3,973 

93 

842 

1,339 

2,181 

93 

1,446 

2,195 

3,641 

66| 

629, 

8U« 

1,435 

27» 

3,804 

5,550 

9,154 

298 

3,489 

5,327 

8,816 

300 

3,364 

4,821 

8.185 

167 

1,005 

3,130 

6,035 

173 

2,434; 

3,875 

6,309 

143 

2,07l' 

2,964 

5,03! 

20 

164 

270 

434 

IK 

lOlj 

m 

360 

19 

130: 

168 

298 

23 

nil 

225 

336 

25 

220| 

344 

564 

25 

198- 

299, 

497 

•102 

2,021 

3.208 

5,220 

180 

1,666' 

2,690 

4,850 

203; 

1,964, 

2,852 

4,816 

144 

1,433 

2,276 

3,700 

1.52 

1,533. 

2,254 

8,787 

150 

1,761 

2,582 

4,348 

15 

12:>' 

184 

307 

14 

132 

187 

319 

10 

120 

204 

330 

5 

68 

100 

168 

5 

40 

55 

93 

4 

57 

78, 

136 

37 

l,37li 

2.050 

3,426 

37 

1,355 

1.081 

3,336 

23 

331 

514! 

W& 

2 

11 

26 

;:6 

2 

0 

18 

27 

3 

" 

26 

34 

2 

40 

50 

90 

2 

2.1 

27 

4TI 

1 

2»: 

20 

49 

4 

150 

244 

400 

3 

78' 

98 

176i 

3, 

36, 

46 

82 

7 

144 

236 

380 

7 

119, 

214 

333' 

"I 

71; 

135 

306 

6 

53 

100 

153 

4 

55 

81 

136' 

5 

07 

94 

161 

28 

402 

643 

1,047 

23 

299 

497 

796, 

29I 

204! 

310 

al4 

10 

100 

205 

371 

13 

229 

403 

C92l 

9| 

1201 

224 

944 

92 

3,980, 

1 

6,297 

10,277 

93 

2,8»9 

1 

4,733 

7,032 

86 

812| 

i,2n 

2,083 
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Taiilk  9. — Public  high  schoolt — Projiorliou  of  male  and  femaU  students,  per  cent  of 
students  pursuiny  certain  courses,  per  cent  of  graduates,  etc.,  in  1897-OS. 


Slate  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


Kortli  Atlantic  Divlmon 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Sontli  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Westoru  Division 


Total 
aecondary 
bt'.idcuts. 


449.000 


Per  cent  of  total  number. 


141,747 
24,383 
32.888 

223,578 
25,004 


Males. 


42.08 


Females. 


57.92 


Collece  I  Colleee 

classical   scientific 

'  prepara-  :  prepara. 

i   tory  I   tory 

:  studuuta.,  students. 


6.21 


43.49 
39.95 
41.37 
41.74 
40.09 


56.51 
60.05 

58.03 
.58.  20  I 
69.91  ' 


7.93 
6.63 
7.66 
4.89 
0.21 


6.16 


Gradu- 
ates in 


11.79 


Ter  cent 
of gradu- 
ates pre- 
pared for 
college. 


27.45 


4.13  ; 

1.95 

5.13 

5.60 

9.44 


12.04 
10.45  ! 
8.40  ' 
12.17 
12.79 


23.74 
23.13 
30.41 
28.88 
40.09 


Korth  AtUnlic  Division : 
Maine    

8,568 
3,325 
3.156 

33,322 
3,149 
0,881 

46,  574 
9,690 

27,082 

1.104 
3,922 
2,956 
:i,011 
1,778 
89? 
3,312 
5,4.>l 
1,031 

4.754 

5,357 

2,677 

3,  472 

1,755 

11,843 

2,781 

240 

98 

40,808 
22,812 
35.068 
27,458 
10,796 
11,710 
20.202 
17, 143 
908 
1,615 
13,403 
11,695 

890 

307 

4.928 

127 

156 

891 

509 

316 

2.630 

1.594 

12,  620 

4.5.20 
44. 12 
42.71 
43.83 
42.52 
46.14 
46.14 
89.05 
39.07 

40.07 
39.09 
40.70 
41.29 
36.22 
44.73 
39.19 
39.84 
40.01 

41.75 
42.80 
40.20 
45.10 
31.91 
40.45 
43.22 
3!!.  43 
77.55 

43.13 
44.02 
39.70 
42.43 
43.69 
40.82 
41.73 
39.63 
89.65 
41.92 
40.16 
40.31 

40.74 
44.63 
39.83 
87.80 
41.67 
41.64 
37.62 
40.76 
39.70 
40.03 
40.10 

54.80 
55.88 
57.29 
50.17 
67.48 
51.80 
53.86 
60.35 
60.93 

59.33 
60.91 
59.30 
58  71 
03.78 
55.27 
60.81 
00.  Ifl 
59.39 

58.25 
57.20 
59.80 
54.90 
68.09 
59.55 
50.  7« 
60.57 
22.43 

60.87 
65.88 
60.30 
57.57 
56.31 
59.18 
58.27 
00.47 
60.35 
58.08 
.59.  85 
59.60 

59.20 
55.37 
00.17 
02.20 
68.33 
58.36 
62.48 
69.25 
60.30 
69.97 
59.90 

12.29 
9.17 
5.96 
13.08 
17.12 
8.65 
6.40 
6.74 
4.17 

3.99 
1.84 
1.39 
6.85 
6.  S3 
5.49 
13.41 
10.10 
2.94 

4.25 
8.51 
6.90 

13.67 
3.  IS 
7.64 
9.83 
O.UO 

16.33 

0.02 
3.02 
G.12 
2.47 
4.53 
1.99 
6.06 
6.02 
8.37 
1.36 
5.  .57 
8.69 

11.94 
6.86 
6.35 
0.79 
7.08 
0.00 
5.30 

11.85 
6.88 
4.83 
6.14 

3.26 
4.15 
9.19 
4.50 
1.40 
4.29 
4.36 
5.77 
2.0J 

1.09 
0.33 
1.12 
2.02 
1.09 
1.01 
3.29 
3.26 
1.23 

■1.59 
.5.04 
2.72 

10.48 
0.08 
4.88 
5.78 
0.00 

14.29 

4.87 
3.13 
5.09 
6.68 
4.78 
16.39 
4.61 
5.41 
7.71 
2.11 
9.10 
5.05 

9.71 
1.95 

13.33 
7.87 
4.49 
0.00 
6.30 

11.50 
6.78 
0.69 

10.81 

12.11 
13.23 
10.17 
14.74 
10.45 
18.76 
8.24 
12.80 
14.76 

11.69 
0.60 
11.87 
10.30 
12.04 
10.54 
9.03 
10.60 
9.3» 

8.20 
10.99 

&9e 

5.82 
13.52 
7.43 
7.11 
7.32 
16.31 

12.86 
11.01 
12.32 
11.28 
12.29 
11.63 
13.38 
11.04 
8.92 
14.00 
13.15 
11.85 

11.50 
14.01 
12.28 
22.05 
7.09 
7.41 
19.06 
8.67 
13.96 
12.11 
13.11 

28.03 

28.86 

41.43 

Maftaactinaetf  A 

29.88 

40.43 

28.76 

New  York 

27.71 

20.33 

14.44 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

19.63 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnuihia.... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

10.79 
12. 2S 
15.31 
20.66 
46.81 

South  Carolina 

47. 16 
29.07 

Florida 

South  Ceutrnl  Uiviaion: 
Ken  tiiclcy 

21.21 

'       27.e» 
28.18 

29.44 

Missinsippl 

83.17 

12.97 

Texas 

83.98 

44.44 

69.00 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
OLio 

26.67 
23.67 

Indiana 

2L46 

Illinois 

24.00 

Micliiesn 

28.96 

29.76 

61.91 

27.69 

Minaoari 

24.19 

48.15 

Sonth  Dakota 

32.16 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wostorn  Division : 

37.46 
40. 7C 

31.07 

Wyomt  ng 

66.13 
31.90 

New  Mc?:iuo 

17.86 
100.00 

UUh 

45. 4.% 

42.27 

Idaho  

Washington 

26.67 
19.35 
7.26 

California 

61.27 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1887-98. 


Tabls  10. — Ptllie  kifk  lekotl* — PereeHtaget  of  leeoniarif  ituienti  pmrtmng  etrtain 

itniltt  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


I'nltwl  States  . 


Per  cent  of  total  flocondary  •tudonta. 


Latin.    GrMk.  French.' 


Ger- 


North  Atlantic  Dtrision. . 
South  Atlantic  Diriiion.. 
Santh  Central  I>irision.. . 
Morlh  Central  Division.. . 
Weatern  Uivlaou 


Korth  Atlantic  Division :    I 

Maiuo I 

Now  Uamiishiro ' 

Vermont ] 

IfaaaachuMtta 

lUmdo  Island | 

ConiH^cticut 

New  York 

New  Jerney 

Pcuusylvania 

SouUi  Atlantic  Uivisiton: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soiit  h  Carolina 

Geor;:ia 

FliMiilit 

SoDlh  Central  DivUion: 

KcutHoky 

Tenneaaeo 

Alnlia!on 

JUic^sisatppi 

Louisiana 

Texaa ,. 

Arkansas 

Oklnltoma 

Intlian  Territory 

North  Ceutral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

ltlinoi.1 

&1i(-liip;an 

\Vis<'«iu8in 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Uis.soiiri 

NoithDakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kan.Has 

AVesteru  Division: 

Miintnna 

W\oniin;; , 

.    Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arlr.nna 

Utnli , 

Nevnda 

Idaho  

\Va.sh  in^iton 

Oregon 

Califuruia 


50.53 
05.0!) 
49.77 
34.  M 
24.73 
58.63 
41.07 
hi.  28 
72.91 
40.62 

54.76 

62.72 
51.79 
6.'i.26 
32.28 
50.64 
45.01 
61.42 
46.24 
43.02 
33.50 
55.04 


49.87 

8.12 

7.54 

47.37 

«.oe 

1«.92 

64.  «1 

2.57 

9.39 

58.34 

2.21 

5.14 

48.03 

1.42 

2.07 

54.13 

3.46 

5.18 

46.00 

10.96 

21.00 

!i0.45 

9.68 

31.37 

43.13 

«.37 

12.83 

4S.78 

9.7S 

39.95 

44.74 

10.07 

25.31 

63.63 

7.21 

16.33 

40.10 

4.02 

8.15 

40.02 

3.62 

5.79 

58.08 

3.09 

«.22 

78.26 

0.18 

0.00 

64.20 

2.37 

9.05 

44.55 

3.52 

14.21 

72.6i> 

0.28 

11.07 

S!).43 

0.00 

0.00 

82.40 

4.93 

0.00 

03. 3« 

2.17 

4.29 

75.89 

5.21 

16.12 

51.04 

1.33 

5.69 

6>.  14 

4.44 

1.16 

49.70 

1.0« 

1.68 

63.60 

4.50 

6.36 

50.81 

2.07 

0.17 

84.11 

1.10 

63.86 

51.90 

1.36 

1.63 

50.53 

1.51 

1.00 

67.07 

O.OO 

0.00 

43.88 

0.00 

O.OU 

16.64 
12.01 
4.93 
12.t3 
1X68 


2.23 
0.49 
1.49 
1.72 
0.89 
1.82 
0.46 
2.41 
1.32 
0.80 
1.25 
0.91 

0.78 
0.00 
5.51 
0,00 
0.00 
1.57 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
4.53 


1.61 
0.67  I 
4.36 
2.97  1 
0.40  I 
5.00  j 
l<.83  I 
2.27 
0.00  I 
0.31  I 
1.51 
0.37  ' 

2.90 

0.00  , 

7.65 

0.00 

O.CO 

6.0G 

4.91 

O.CO 

1.75 

0.00 

8.05 


1.23 
3.43 
2.31 
10.25 
12.99 
21.33 
21.60 
27.08 
19.65 

3.35 
27.33 
31.22 
17.23 
6.81 
0.00 
1.06 
0.68 
2.83 

15.84 
2.17 
1.94 
0.17 
0.00 
4.50 
3.05 

30.49 
0  00 

12.04 
8.90 
13.98 
15.53 
24.67 
15.50 
8.39 
9.67  , 
0.55 
10.03 
8.72 
8.06 

16.63 
6.51 
21.94 
0.00  . 
O.OO 
19.42 
0.00  I 
0.00  I 
11.63  I 
10.98 
10.03  I 


Alee-  ,  G««m. 


bra. 


otry. 


Trigo- 
I   nam- 

etry. 


56.13  .    27.09 


2.27 


50.70  I 
70.08  ; 
73.42  , 
55.08  ' 
59.71 


26.40  , 
33.22 
33.90 
25.0!  I 

34.94  I 


51.61 
47.91 
17.78 
47.43 
!>4.33 

48.72  I 
41.43 
72.84 

et.oo  I 

72.10 
75.98 

31.09  I 

09.73  I 
72.72  I 
66.37 
77.11  1 
82.29  I 
89.54 

74.46 ; 

63.10  I 
77,38 
84.63  ; 
68.95  I 
80.39 
72.83  ; 
67.07  I 
64.29 

58.44 
G5.  42 

48.74  ; 
51.00  I 
42.80  ' 
44.53  . 
.53.21  I 
06.91  i 
58.48 
50. 15  ] 
61.57  ' 
59.  70 

61.61  ' 

50.81 
53.00 
74. 02 
70.28 
07.  5« 
83,  30 
63.03 
60.91 
63.99 
59.83 


2.01 
5.18 
6.19 
1.45 
3.24 


Astron-   Pbys. 


26.03 

0.41 

8.27 

30.80 

L26 

7.26 

21.10 

0.00 

8.84 

30.02 

1.02 

5.97 

25.63 

2.29 

5.18 

28.88 

2.82 

6.34 

20.59 

2.24 

2.40 

24.49 

2.18 

5.11 

32.28 

3.40 

2.71 

32.52 
07.49 
19. 11 
27.26 
27.50 
22.31 
20.23 
32.97 
29.03 

23.61 

SO.  05 
¥).iO 
15,65 
40.55 
3S.  78 
27.23 
23. 17 
51.02 

25.25 
25. 17 
20,00 
19.78 

22.  61 
28.76 
23.47 
25.73 

27.  88 

23.  72 
3U.  8« 

28.  49 

26.00 
45.28 
38.  01) 
44.88 
10.67 
21. 10 
49.31 
27.75 
31.33 
21.14 
37.31 


I 


I 


2.54 
10.15 
2.98 
4.91 
3.43 
0.00 
4.44 
4.68 
8.82 

6.82 
2.58 

17.19 
2.18 
1.07 
8.13 

10.18 
0.00 
0.00 

2.94 
1.97 
1.02 
0.82 
0.43 
0.50 
0.81 
3.26 
0.41 
2.72 
1.50 
0.66 

2.23 
1.83 
4.30 
0.00 
8.33 
5.39 
0.00 
0.00 
1.10 
3.26 
3.42 


20.72 
24.72 
15.40 
21.79 
22.10 
16.97 
U.13 
20.57 
23.33 


0.45 

33.88 

6.53 

54.41 

0.09 

20.30 

1.43 

22.40 

Lll 

18.79 

3.03 

26.13 

4.59 

29.29 

6.71 

18.87 

8.44 

16.51 

6.42 

23.35 

5.26 

24.43 

14.98 

34.34 

3.34 

40.09 

1.87 

32.81 

3.23 

31.83 

1.08 

21.81 

0.00 

17.89 

4.08 

42.86 

4.71 

18.80 

2.18 

29.95 

5.45 

20.54 

2.73 

18.04 

0.40 

15.87 

3.24 

15.80 

5.23 

31.29 

2.67 

22.27 

1.54 

17.73 

4.95 

22.29 

1.49 

25.26 

3.42 

25.03 

1.79 

22.77 

5.21 

21.10 

4..<>9 

24.72 

23.62 

31.60 

0.00 

20.51 

0.90 

13.58 

0.59 

61.10 

3.76 

9.83 

2.51 

18.44 

3.39 

20.39 

0.63 

31.39 
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Tahlk  11. — PuUic  hig\  ichooU — Percentage*  of  teeondarg  itudenle  pursuing    certain 

etudiee  in  1897-9S. 


Stalvor  Territory. 


Cultol  SUtes. 


Norlh  Atlantic  DiviMoB.. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
Sooth  Central  Division  . . . 
North  Central  DivUion . . . 
Western  Diriiion 


North  Atlantic  DivUion : 

Maino 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ma-fAAchuietts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Prnnsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Uf  tnware 

Mat'\  iHml 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Vircinia 

We»t  Virginia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

.South  C.irolina 

Uenriria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loiiisi.ina 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indiiin  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 
•  Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

W  isconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MissfniH 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakot.1 

Nebra.ska 

Kansns 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

CoIoriMlo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Ut.ih 

Nevada 

Idaho 

AVasliingtou   

Oi-c^rn 

Calil'ornia 


Per  cent  of  total  secondary  studaats. 


Ch»m-  f,"?.*'" 
'•'^y-  Irlfhy^ 


8.30      24.M 


0.10 
8.15 
8.53 
7.33 
12.43 


9.45 
14.35 

6.  S3 
12.31 
15.02 

0.82 

5.47 
10.12 

9.75 

12.14 
(i.SO 
7.98 

12.32 
5.74 

18.82 
3.99 
7.99 

s.eo 

I 
9.78  , 
0.25 
18.01 
8.17  1 
22.23  . 
5.84 
10.05 
12.00  I 
37.70  I 

7.63 
8.67  1 
7.19 
9.45  . 
3.26  I 
9.85 
4.48 
7.90  I 
3.19 
6. 32 
10. 18  I 
5.5U 

15.85 
4.89 

16.27 
8.60 
8.3:1 
2.60 

:t4.38 
7.51 
5.17 

12.74 

12.36 


19.02 
30.87 
36.48 
26.97 
19.28 


18.06 
10.65 
24.11 
9.29 
6.32 
17.73 
19.22 
26.78 
30.41 

45.65 
20.47 
0.00 
37.97 
45.07 
21.41 
49.40 
31.22 
37. 38 

20.20 
24.06 
35.86 
37.04 
38.37 
47.50 
41.04 
32.52 
30.01 

20.00 
25.35 
28. 32 
21.32 
34.01 
13.  35 
27.46 
25.00 
20. 26 
30.28 
31.85 
39.36 

31.47 
19.54 
15.08 
52.70 
21.13 
19.87 
44. 2U 
59.54 
42.50 
31.18 
11.18 


Geol- 
ogy. 


4.37 


Physi- 
ology. 


29.98 


5.86 
3.22 
6.87 
3.27 
3.83 


8.99 
6.62 
7.79 
5.49 
4.48 
6.23 
6.07 
6.81 
4.39 

0.00 
0.87 
1.18 
2.12 
3.32 
13.34 
5.50 
4.44 
2.85 

3.58 
14.15 
13.29 
2.39 
0.74 
4.56 
8.87 
5.28 
42.86 

2.80 
3.32 
3.63 
2.26 
1.48 
1.20 
5.60 
4.90 
0.60 
8.42 
2.25 
3.74 

7.81 
3.91 
10.  82 
11.02 
5.13 
3.  ,17 
0.00 
1.73 
2.43 
2.07 
1.09 


27.23 
32.48 
47.56 
30.80 
12.64 


18.67 
11.79 
12.67 
13.83 
1.24 
14.  «9 
35.75 
30.05 
38.08 

55.53 
39.19 
0.00 
36.67 
41.00 
35.43 
43.84 
24.94 
45.35 

37.67 
39.13 
51.  C5 
36. 8U 
42.70 
52.36 
49.89 
18.70 
66.33 

35.25 

20.79 

35.58 

21.47 

23.04 

22.54 

30.62 

39.02 

34.80 

39. 13  . 

37.63  I 

30.90 

31.25 
28.34  I 
10.  17  I 
77.  95  I 
21.15  < 

4.26  I 
40.56 
47.69 
19.62 
20.08 

7.01 


Psy 
chol- 
ogy. 


2.74 


Rhet- 
oric. 


35.97 


1.45 
3.95 
7.83 
2.79 
1.98 


83.4* 
41.37 
41.43 
35.88 
44.54 


0.72 
4.40 
0.00 
3.99 
1.46 
3.14 
5.80 
4.49 
12.  62 


—  ^=z 



2.75 

27.33 

0.51 

36.18 

3.77 

26.14 

0.55 

43.02 

2.86 

45.86 

0.64 

41.13 

0.99 

21.34 

2.09 

33.95 

2.39 

35.84 

I 


I 

8.02  1 
2.28 

11.06  ! 
3.43  ' 
1.30  I 

10.97  I 
7.73  ' 
8.94  i 

14.29  I 

2.41 

3.73  I 
1.14  ' 
2.67  ' 
6.6:1  ; 
0.43  ' 
1.44 

6.74 ; 

3.08  I 
0.23 
0.42  I 

4.71  I 

1.34 
2.28  I 
5.48 
0.00 
0.00 
5.72 
1.57  i 
0.00  ' 
5.40  . 
0.38  i 
0.00 


36.05 
50.88 
36.30 
38.07 
28.12 
26.57 
40.94 
45.69 
5:1.80 

39.65 
:i6.66 
50.  10 
33.31 
00.80 
42.56 
35.53 
44.72 
42.80 


I 

35.91 
48.93 
36.87  ! 
29.74 
18.11 
27.51 
34.55 
44.32 
34.58 
.32. 45 
44.40 
37.13 

35.  .18 
39.74 
35.02 
3(1.39 
14.10 
53.42 
32.20 
17.05 
39.66 
28.42 
52. 20 


English 
Utora- 
tare. 

Hia-    1 
tory. 

40.07 

37.70 

43.87 

39.64 

48.59 

61.34 

37.51 

45.84 

34.19 

31.96 

66.61 

64.35 

33.32 

83.82 

45.08 

87.89 

14.51 

26.44 

68.22 

54.66 

68.72 

61.73 

64.90 

43.61 

20.25 

27.29 

55.30 

48.94 

48.74 

40.41 

24.55 

34.  S3 

69.94 

07.52 

94.86 

48.21 

35.98 

56.41 

42.86 

41.51 

76.79 

72.20 

31.79 

61.18 

32.  36 

45.53 

33.97 

28.46 

4.',.  58 

51.16 

25.35 

34.80 

42.63 

41.09 

44.67 

41.13 

52.49 

82.07 

36.65 

49.72 

29.29 

32.81 

17.48 

7.32 

39.80 

27.65 

34.43 

31.97 

45.38 

35.77 

51.18 

30.43 

iai3 

30.78 

22. 16 

23.47 

18.63 

31.09 

34.89 

33.60 

29.37 

36.80 

47.80 

39.65 

20.80 

34.92 

39.01 

32.50 

31.99 

32.66 

34.26 

35.60 

■54.72 

30.94 

69.52 

67.69 

28.35 

21.26 

57.69 

30.13 

44.80 

19.75 

74.66 

66.42 

44.22 

39.31 

.19.81 

30.27 

23.27 

43.41 

81.43 

60.48 

Civics. 


22.74 


17.82 
13.29 
22.72 
13.28 
11.78 
11.34 
17.63 
19.53 
26.87 

18.84 
6.86 
0.24 
7.31 
28.23 
45.74 
10.73 
10.10 
24.00 

23.24 
17.98 
21.46 
83.47 
26.47 
87.23 
22.79 
24.39 
23,51 

24.53 
26.78 
22.  36 
24.81 
23.65 
12.25 
31.28 
29.37 
32.82 
.10.77 
35.93 
37.46 

36.83 
43.97 
17.15 
26.77 
31.41 
9.20 
40.47 
46.53 
19.54 
21.58 
16.31 
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Taui.k  ll*. — Slttlittio  of  public  high  nhoott  in  ciliet  of  XfOOO  popHlatton  and  orer. 


.Stat**  or  Territory. 


I'liited  StjiU*.-! . 


St'b(N>U. 


700 


Xortb  Atlantic  Division  . 
Kontli  AtlHotioDivlHion.. 
Koatli  Central  UlrUioD  .. 
Norlli  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Uiviaiou 


Kortli  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  nampsliire 

VemioDt 

M-iasaolinselta 

Ilhmlo  Islanil 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jerse.v 

Pennsylvania  

South  Atlantic  Dirision: 

Duiaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alaiiaina 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Tcrritor.y 

North  Central  Division: 

(Miio 

1  ndiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliroiuia 


252 
66 
74 

280 
38 


Secondary  instructors. 


Secondary  pupils. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

6,880 

Male. 
86,009 

Female. 

2,66« 

4,211 

123,766 

1.048 
157 
175 

1,090 
199 

1,829 
258 
206 

1,065 
253 

2,877 
415 
381 

2,755 
452 

36,210 
4.467 
3,827 

:i4.893 
5.012 

46,684 
8,144 
7,227 

51.123 
8,588 

25 

18  . 

4  I 

339  ' 

60  , 

69 
266 

50 
208  ! 

5I 
30  , 
49  I 
24 

l\ 

<• 

22  I 

3  , 


I 


42 
35 

12  1 
584  ' 

"1  I 

124 
540  I 
136  ' 

285 

15  i 
41 
73  , 

?ji 

ill 
39  , 
3  I 


I 


53  I 

11  I 
7' 

IG 

50 

16 
1 


67 

53 

10 
923  i 
131 
193  I 
8U6 
195  I 
493  ; 
i 

20 

71 
122 

76  I 

23  , 

16 

20  I 

CI   • 
0 

109  ' 
50 
35 
18 
48 
90  I 
22, 


931 

711 

i>l3 

10,  846  ' 

1,119  . 

2,136 

12.365 

2.249 

5.650 

260  ! 
911 
1.203  , 
877 
226  I 
213 
101  , 
C3U 
40 

1,1^3 

L03 
210 
313 
1.009  : 
2.".4 
58  . 


208,775 


1,174 
941 
287; 
13,681 
1,544 
2,512  ' 
13,335 
8,610  I 
9,594 
I 
362 
1,033 
1,753 
1.482  . 
483  I 
293  ' 
617  I 
1,416  > 
105 

1, 726  I 
1,199  , 

817 

331  . 

808 
1.978 

452 


56  I 

37 

49 

28 

27 

16 

23 

21 

1 

1 
10 
11 

2 
1 

10  i 


212 
130 
257 
107 

87 

58 

72 

94-1 
2| 
2  I 

39 

24  I 


I 


595 
148 
314 
215 
140 
168 
141 
126 
2  I 
5  I 

09  I 

42 

5  ' 

4  I 

58  ■ 


607  , 
284 
571  ' 
322  I 
227  I 
220 
213 
220 

4 

7 
108  . 


10 

6 

111  , 


0.802 
3,793 
0.747 
4.347 
2,  HI  4 
2.527 
2.627 
2,  .W3 
29 
102 
1,469 
1.043 

07  ! 
1,232  ; 


10. 132  , 
5,345 

11,017 
»,01U  I 
3,717 
3, 750  I 
3,785  I 
4,  720  I 
69 
148 
2,190  I 
1,598 

210 

73  ; 

1,912 


15  1 


28 


4  , 
2  , 
17 


21  I 
10  ' 
95  I 


24  I 

15  I 

132  I 


45 
25 
227 


586 

417 

2,l>33 


482  I 


916 

660 

4,s:is 


82,884 
12,611 
11,054 
88,016 
14.200 


2,105 

1.652 

470 

24,527 
2.663 
4,618 

25,720 
5,865 

15,244 

622 

2,647 

2,956 

2,359 

709 

506 

721 

2,048 

145 

2,791 

1.754 

1,010 

541 

1,121 

2,987 

706 

144 


16,934 
9.138 
18,394 
10.357 
0.531 
6,283 
6.413 
7,319 
98 
250 
3,659 
2,641 

347 

140 

3,1M 


823 


1.503 
1.077 
7,168 
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Tabuc  13. — StatMic$  of  public  hiyh  schooh  outtide  of  citiei  of  8,000  population  and  orer.. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


Coitod  States . 


North  Atlnndo  Diriaion  . 
Soiitb  AtUDtIo  IMvlMon.. 
South  Central  DiriHion... 
Korth  Central  DiTisioii  .. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masracbusetts , 

Rhode  Island 

Connect  irut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virpinia , 

West  VirginU , 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  DiTision : 

Kentncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Ix>uislana ■ 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

OkUboma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

'     SonthDakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

•     Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona ■ 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

OreiTon 

California 


Schools. 


4,«15 


l.OM 
331 
478 

2,652 
IW 


145 
45 

53 

15« 

7 

51 
304 

04 


52 

22 
10 
80 
04 
23 

43 
83 
39 
80 
14 
173 
42 
1 
3 

542 
312 
279 
264 
155 
9« 
303 
180 
23 
28 
215 
165 

13 

4 
29 
4 
2 
2 


Secondary  instructors. 


Malo.     Female.     Total. 


5,873 


1,197 
355 
687 

3,344 
290 


145 
40 
51 

1S« 
13 
43 

350 
75 

324 

11 
45 


46 

27 
13 

87 
94 
32 

60 

109 

44 

86 

21 

308 

62 

2 

6 

600 
492 
379 
304 
105 
120 
363 
259 
23 
81 
247 
232 

11 
4 

67 
5 
5 
4 
6 
8 

88 

15 
137 


5,188 


1,612 
306 
494 

2,539 
237 


120 
52 
74 
277 
11 
71 
658 
144 
205 

16 
27 


44 

29 
8 
70 
82 
30 

65 

68 

88 

82 

19 

202 

84 

2 

4 

352 
207 
317 
373 
187 
168 
425 
175 
23 
80 
156 
136 

18 

2 

40 

2 

3 

1 

17 

15 

18 

7 

114 


11,061 


2,809 

661 

1,181 

6,883 

527 


Secondary  pupils. 


Hale. 


104,178 


25,441 
6,275 
0,780 

59,270 
4,412 


265 
92 
125 
433 
24 
114 
1,008 
219 
529 

27 
72 


90 
66 

21 
187 
178 

62 

105 

1«7 

82 

168 

40 

510 

96 

4 

« 

1,051 
699 
690 
677 
382 
278 
788 
434 
46 
61 
403 


29 

6 

97 

7 

8 

5 

23 

23 

66 

22 

261 


2,942 

756 

1,165 

3,758 

220 

970 

9,106 

1,593 

4,931 

189 
619 


738 
418 

186 
1,194 
1,543 


920 

1,738 

673 

1,356 

247 

3,781 

950 

39 

76 

10,799 
6,249 
7,174 
7,303 
4,525 
2,253 
8,332 
4,183 
331 
576 
3,912 
3,634 

228 

70 

731 

48 

65 

31 

191 

141 

458 

221 

2,228 


Female. 


136,647 


33,412 
6,497 
12.054 
78,292 
6,392 


3,521 
917 
1,521 
5,037 
266 
1,263 
11,748 
2,232 
6,907 

293 
756 


814 
651 

200 
1,307 
1,865 

521 

1.043 
1,865 

894 
1,575 

387 

5,075 

1,130 

63 


13,075 
7,425 
9,500 
9,798 
5,740 
3,174 

11,518 

5,641 

479 

790 

6,832 

5,320 

321 

97 

1,053 

79 

91 

38 

318 

205 

C70 

296 

3,224 


Total. 


240,826. 


68,853. 
11,772. 
21,834 
137,562 
10,804 


6,463 
1,673 
2,686- 
8,795 
486. 
2,233. 

20,854 
8,825 

11,838- 

■      482- 

1,375. 


1,552^ 
1,060. 

386. 
2,591 
3,408 

9119- 

1,96J 
3,603- 
1,66T 
2,931 

034 
8,850 
2,080 

102 


23,874 

13,674 

16,674 

17, 101 

10,265 

5,427 

19,850 

9,824 

810  < 

1,365 

9,7U 

8,964 

649- 
167 

1,784 
127 
15ft. 
69 
509 
346  . 

1,128-. 
517 

5,452, 


BD  98- 


-130 
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Tablk  14. — Attrmge  number  of  teachers  to  a  pmblic  high  tehool,  ttadenU  to  a  toaofter,  «imI 
iliiientt  to  a  lehool,  in  cilie»  and  ouiiide  of  cities  of  S,000 population. 


Statu  ur  Territory. 


Vnit«<]  States. 


Xortb  a:  Untie  Divisiuo. 
Smith  Atlantie  Division. 
South  Ceutml  Uivisiun  .. 
North  Ceutr&l  Division.. 
"Westeru  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maiue 

New  Uampshirv  

Vermont .... 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Puniisylrania 

Sontb  Atlantic  Division: 

Delnware 

Msryluiid 

District  of  Colnmbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Oeor^a 

Florida 

Sontli  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

llissixslppi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Terriiorv 

Borth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Miclilj^n 

Wisconsin 

Uinuesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

SonthDskoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wast^m  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorada 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

Calu'omia 


V  a 


4,  DM 


1.211 

in 

420 

2.58:1 

181 


113 
47 
54 

214 
15 
58 

318 
83 

28» 

13 
35 
5 
52 
29 
12 
67 
77 
20 

56 
M 
2» 

49 
14 
1«1 
43 


si 


ATttrage  tMwh- 

•n  to  8  bigh 

sohool. 


^  "  ^ 

3=0.5  o  ~Sx  s 

I" 


Average 

students  to  a 

teaeiier. 


Average 
students  to  a 
high  •ohoel. 


62« 


541 
310 
308 
257 
173 
101 
27t 
1»5 

20 

10*  . 

I 
15'. 

5|. 
30  . 

4  . 

2  |. 

3  I 
8  . 

4  I 
3«  . 
13  '. 
55  I 


lUS 
M 
132 
210 
44 


0.8 


a  _  "  L  *■" 

St"  sa* 


2.4 


80.3 


I 
21.8  {  308.3 


S»5 
si" 

H-.flO  O 


62.2 


11.4 
7.4 
5.1 
0.8 

11.0 


7.4 
7.« 
8.0 
11.0 
14.0 
11.4 
12.8 
0.3 
0.3 

20.0 
7.9 

24.4 
5.4 
3.8 
4.0 
4.0 
5.5 
«.0 

6.1 
5.6 
3.9 
3.0 
8.0 
4.7 
3.7 
3.0 


2.0 

28.8 

2.0 

30.4 

2.5 

2».0 

2.3 

31. » 

2.8 

81.4 

21.0 
17.8 
18.5  I 

23.4  I 

20.5  I 


t 


9.1 

7.7 
11.7 
11.5 

8.4 
14.1 

9.3 
1U.5  I 

4.0  I 

7.0 


10. 


I 


0.0  ' 

5.0 
0.0 
11.1  I 


14.0 


11.3  I 
12.5  ' 

13.4  • 


1.8 
2.0 
2.4 
2.8 
3.4 
2.2 
3.3 
3.4 
2.2 

2.1 
1.0 


1.7 
2.5 
2.1 
2.0 


2.4 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.9 
2.3 
4.0 
3.0 

1.9 

2.2 
2.5 
2.7 
2.5 
2.0 
2.6 
2.4 
2,0 
2.2 
1.9 
2.2 

2.3 
1.5 
3.3 
1.8 
4.0 
2.5 
2.9 
3.H 
l.K 
2.0 
3.2 




=^= 

31.4 

M.4  1 

SI.  2 

18.2  ' 

29.4 

21.6  ' 

26. « 

20.3  1 

20.3 

ao.3 

24.1 

19.6 

31.9 

20.7 

30.1 

17.5 

30.9 

224 

35.9 
24.2 
30.9 
30.8 
31.6 
36.1 
33.5 
24.2 

25.6 
31.3 
28.9 
30.1 
23.4 
33.2 
32.1 
48.0 


33.4 
32.2  I 
32.2 

32.2  I 
28.8 
27.8 
30.1 
33.3 
24.5 
35.7  I 
33.9  , 
40.0  I 

34.7  ; 

23.3  I 
28.3  , 


29.4 


3.3.4 
43.1 
31.6 


19.1  I 

"I'l'.i'. 

19.1 
18.4 
16  6 
10.4  I 
11.7 
I 

18.7 
21. «  I 

19.1  I 
17.4 
15.9  I 

17.4  > 
21.7 

25.5  I 
10.9  . 

22.7  I 
19. »  I 
24. «  I 
25.3  I 
26.9  < 

19.5  I 

25.2  i 

22.6  I 
17.6 
22.4 

21.2  > 

24.3  I 

18.0 
27.8 
18.4 
18.1 
19.5 
13.8 
22.1 
15.0 
20.1 
23.5 
21.7 


328.* 
32S.3 
148.4 
314.3 
373.7 


133.9 
236.0 
235.0 
845. 5 
295.9 
273.4 
408.3 
279.3 
287.6 

622.9 
283.0 
591.3 
168.5 
118.2 
lie.  5 
144.2 
18«.0 
145.0 

155.1 
175.4 
112.3 
1U6.3 
186.8 
157.2 
117,7 
144.0 


802.4 
247.0 
875.4 
369.9 
341.9 
392.7 
278.8 
84a  5 

oao 

250.0 
365.9 
240.1 

173.5 
140.0 
314.4 


411.0 


375.5 
538.5 
421.6 


65.3 
85.6 
45.7 
53.9 
56.9 


44.  < 

17.2 
50.7 
66.4 

69.4 
43.8 
68.6 
69.8 
49.6 

37.1 
37.2 


29.8 
48.6 
38.6 
82.4 
80.3 
31).  5 

45.  T 
43.4 
40.2 
36.6 
45.3 
51.3 
49.5 
102.0 
32.7 

44.0 
43.8 
50.6 
•7.8 
66.2 
50.5 
65.5 
51.6 
85.2 
48.8 
45.3 
61.3 

42.2 
41.8 
61.6 
31.8 
78.0 
34.6 
63.0 
57.7 
35.3 
47.0 
«9.0 
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Table  16. — Private  high  schools  and  academies— yumher  of  sehoolSf  secondari/  instructors, 
secondary  studeniSf  and  eleiHetitary  pupils  in  1897-98, 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes 

North  Atlantic  Division  , 
South  Atljtntic  Division.. 
SouthCentral  Division... 
North  Central  DiviBiou . . . 
Weflteru  Diviaiun. 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

NewUampsUiro. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Kbudo  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  York . . 

New  Jersey 

I'enusylvania 
South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

AVeat  Virginia  . 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georcia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AYisconsiu 

Minnesota 

lows 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

UUh... 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1,  900|4. 075  5,  282  0,  357:52, 172  Sn,  053  105,  225 


Secondary  in- 
structors. 


Secondary  stu- 
dents. 


6C8  1,  788  2. 412  4,  200,20,  576, 19.  7:iS  40,  314 

373*     600     692  1,202;  8,745!  8,164  16,009 

436,     639      731  1,370  10,  3<t7  10,791  21,098 

384^     80:H, 1121, 915  10,26l'll, 406  21,667 


Colored 
secondary 
student«  (in- 
cluded 
in  preceding 
column). 


136   124| 
304'  514 


Elomentnry  pupils, 
including  all  be- 
low secondary 
grades. 


5 

o 
H 


718.  941  1,  659  55,  004  G8, 903  124,  807 


296 


2Gui  15.  504,16,  3701  31.874 
848,11. 199|13.613|  24,812 
530  14,489  10,254,  30.743 
9,567,15,363  24.930 
5,145   7>303    12.448 
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Tabui  17. — Prirmte  high  tehaola  and  aaadtmii»—Niu»kfr  of  toemiarg  ^tminU  in  caH»fif 
preparalory  court*,  siutfrer  uf  ffrmdaater  »md aolltge prtparatarn  at»dintt  in  graduating 
cla»»  in  1897-98. 


Stata  or  Territory. 


Saooirfary  stndent*  prcpariag  for 
•oU*9>. 


doaaieai  eoar«e.  Srientiflc  course. 


■3 


a 


G«irfii>*M  in  the 
elH»or»W. 


United  SUtes 11, 128  5,  ZI3  10, 361,7, 429  2, 9('3.ie,  332 1, 302  8. 84«:i2,  IM 


2f ortfx  AllHuliu  IMf  iiilon 
Smith  Attaath-  DHiaioD 
jjaotb  Central  DWwan . 
yprlh  Central  D4vJsiuB. 
Weeteni  INvieion 

Kerth  Atlantic  DtTtsion : 

Maine 

Kew  HaropeUro 

¥ei  uieut ....I 

Maaamhiieettii 

Bbode  laland , 

Couneeticiit ....| 

Kew  Torlc 

New  Jersey . . 

PkunajIraDia 
Bviiib  Atlnntia  IHriafon: 

Delaware 

Marybuiil 

INatrictof  eoiuiuMa 

VirglniB 

WostTirdtnla 

Morth  CamllBa 

South  Carutina 

GeorjcJa 

51«ri<ia 

Sentb  Oenmtl  Sirisien 

Ktntuclcy 

'J^fDBeaaee... 

AlalMmia 

Ifisaineippi 

Loniarana 

Ti'xas 

Arl(aa«as 

O^labmim 

Indiao  Territory  . , . 
Korth  CMitrnl  DtTiaion: 

Oliio 

lailluna 

Blinoia.. 

mckigiui 

"Wisconirfn 

Minneaota. 

Iowa 

Jnaaonri 

Womh  Ualwlk 

Soutit  DalcotB 

Nebraska 

Kausaa 
Veetern  IMrii 

Montana 

Wvomlitg 

Colomdo  . 

Ketr  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utatt... 

Mevad 

Maho 

WaahiniEti 

Oreinnr... 

eSilUbraiit 


5,mil.7M<  T.4«5  3,8e»I,lM  «. M« 3, 338 1,  STO'  bi.^M 

l'.8KII,0t«>  2,«>9-     tOS     2791  1, 11«     7ia     85111,564 

l,3eO<l,188l  2.T:>»     9«t      S0«  r.SM     724      M6    I.i4« 

1, 074I1, 0.12'  2,  7P«  1,  2»     71*  I,  Vli  1,  3U2  1.  3791  2,  «81 

370t    2231      51131     5M     2101  7101     225     SU       465 


College  prepara. 
tory  htutleuts 
in  graduating 
clasa  of  1898. 


2,  OPS 


13S 


is 


1,760  &,38S7,»4 


S99  2,  7»l  3,  459 
2^8  MS  1,  IM 
318  711.  N« 
4.17  1,»74I,8W 
6»       ]Kf     4f2S 


S4I      KMi    ni 

23,  IMS  28 
34I  8n  96 
1«4  S«6|  142 
Mi  «S 
51 
7MI,818 
Vm  488 
SOW    570 
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Tabus  18. — PrioaU  kifh  $^ooU  and  aeademit* — Ifmmitr  of  itoondarf  $iiident*  punmlitg 

oertaU  itiMm  <■  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


TJnltod  StatM. 


l,8»127.«)82S,0T8SO,tM     WT  8,MS 


Korth  Atlantie  Dtvt^ioii. 
Sontb  Atlontio  DirUion . 
Soath  Cratral  INtMob  . . 
Horth  Centna  Divitloo. . 
'WMtem  UirisiOD 


Mortli  Atlantic  Division: 

M»ine 

Mew  Uampehir* 

VemMmt 

Mawacbnaetta 

Rhode  laUnd 

Connecticnt 

Mew  York ; 

Mew  JerMy 

Penoty  Iraaia 

Sonth  Atlantic  l>i  vision : 

Delaware 

Uaryland 

District  of  Colombia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Morlh  Carolina 

Sooth  CaroUna 

Oeorgla 

Florida 

Soutb  Central  Oiriaion : 

Kentooky 

Tennmse* 

Alabama 

Uisaissippi 

Loaiaiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory. 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisoonstn . 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Miasenri  , 

Morth  Dakota  . 

Sooth  Dakota. 

Kebraska. . 

Kassaa . 
Western  Division : 

Montana.. 

Co£ 

Mew  Mexico. 
Arixona  . 
Utah  . 
Nevada. 
Idaho. 

Waahingtmi . 
Oregon  .... 
Camornla  . 


Xatlo. 


II 


Onek. 


i 


S4212.841  8,ae6  2J,3r7 
Ua  &.  2M;  4,  lOft  8.  ST2 
40e.  4.Tttl  4,S72l  S,074, 
iM8  4,TC7,  4,<Wl  9.8M 
106       8S4       Vtt   1,808, 


409l  5,117 


l.»l 
»T1 
1,4» 


Frrnch. 


10. 073  1, 130;8,  •»  IK.  SM  24. 248 


IMI'  6.058  5M8.133'  8<MS15,07< 

141    1,362  1«M1,  Kit:  2,220  3,821 

428    1, 380  1511    mh  1.150    1.551 

380   1,818  I77I    861    2,1192   S.21I 

80'i      83Si  08!    186      8U1:  1,087 
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T.tBUi  1-7. — iVimto  Itigh  fshmt[$  and  aaadtmitt — Numi^  of  uoamdartf  Hadenbt  im  eoHagif 
preparatory  courtt,  siiaiier  of  grmdaaiir  amd aoUtge pweparatorj/  it»6»nti  in  graduating 
clot)  i»  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


SMondarj  sttideats  prepariof  for  I 


Claooind  coarse.  Scientific  coarse. 


iGfudoMea  in  tbe 
ehavornM. 


•       1 

-a      s 


SI    I    |i«     I     H      1    » 


United  SUles ,11, 12a  S,  233  10,  Ml  7, 420  2, 9t'3  le,  332  6, 302  S,  646 12,  la 

I 1. 


IfoirtilAttiiiiticSMiiian.    S.MII.TMI  7, 405 3. MS  1, IM  4. tw 3, 338 J. !y70!  5|»M 

SmthAtliuitlc  D<vi»i«B.    l'.a«:Sl,OI«i  2.W»<    W».    ZTW  1,1141    713    gBli  1,54(4 

Soatbeentra]  D(Ti*iaB'..|  l,380>l,iag<  2.7:>8l    9*4,    S0«  ),5M    724     M«  1.540 

Nar(liC«D«nriD4TisioD..'  I,«7«1.032'  2.7ti«l,Z5»     Tiff  I,  »75  1,  »2  1.  »9  2,C8I 

WMtem  Civision '      370i    2231      5U3t    SM     21«l      TIB    22S     250  465 


College  prenars- 
tory  htuaeuis 
in  graduating 
clasa  of  I8M. 


2,  OPS 
3W 

sae 

«B7 


Mortb  Atbntie  IHrision 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Termont 

MasaactauaettH 

Bhode  Islaad 

CoDneeticitt 

New  York 

Mew  Jersey 

Peuttsylrania 

Seotb  Atlantia  IKTisinn 

Deluware 

Marybuid 

Uiatrictof  CotaiuMa 

Virginia , 

Went  Tiriciain 

North  Camlina 

South  CaruHna 

6«or|cia 

Florida 

86nlh  Uenrml  Slrisiaa: 

Ki>ntuclcy 

'ifonaeasee _... 

Alabama 

Itinsjmipiii 

Lonioiaita 

Texas 

Arkansas 

(]^lalfemiia 

Iniliaa  Tt'iritory 

Horih  Central  Birlsion : 

Ohio 

ladioDS 

niinois 

KickigMi 

Wiseonsin 

Minmaota 

Iowa , 

3IKssuui i  ............ 

Kbrtta  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

^•sterir  DivisinB : 

Montana 

■Wyoming , 

Co)omdo 

Netr  Sfexies 

Arinma 

UtaH _ 

Nevada 

Iriatio 

'WasUnj^toO'. 

•     OreMnr 

@Riiniraia 


3A8 

3(W 

or 

1.131 
15* 
372 

1,303 
749' 

I,OIT 

ll< 
111 
1231 
425; 

57 
070- 
1331 
SSO' 

278 

MS» 

32A 

33' 

73! 

402 

7» 

10- 

21'. 


176,  544     lOe' 

47  4U7     18B 

63l  l«0.      72 

358'  l.4tj>     634 

34,  |g»       56' 

ItOi  4»l.     272 

sis:  1,8061,042 

1541  9ea>    477: 

2!Wt  1,3151,0X8 


3' 

» 

lltSi 

41i 


.1 


10 
H»' 


l.W 

2081 

2001 

26i 

3<nl 
II' 


435  157 

.^«»  2M 

5'Jt»  13»| 

5»  sh! 

i:«  00' 

771  2413! 


13» 
IT 
3Z 


92: 
4 
11 


100  102! 

69  IS); 

2:iv  iimI 

2»  21i 

2»4l  4«l 

i»T  asi 

192,  1341 

40*  2ni 

^  23 

3tt  37' 

42*  461 

il 


Hi 


7 
4 

0 

ssl    3«; 


I 


17 
29' 

sa 

Stff 

441       l»0 

65       307' 
2ta  t.291 
1731      6MI    37S 
24S  1,266'    713 


14 
20« 

141  44. 

610-  162. 

OS  30' 

3341  I,00«  370 

7W      209>  71 

257'      607  59 

r      lo' '. 


1 

14 
5 
77 
17 
K7 
ISI 
62. 


11  15 
103  118 
49        43 


47 
457 


37 
183 


87      1X0 
121       75 


95 
lOS 
741 
59 
54 
131 
57 
2 
7 


252  156 

315  185 

213  59 

167  102 

114'  51 

:i34  i:<u 


10. 
18 


20! 
132, 

01 
127: 

29 

90' 
T8:i, 
IU31 


lli? 
I«2 

8X1 
101 

79' 
1K9, 

•25'. 
2, 

13 


35 
25« 
1041 
187| 

66, 
282; 
3631 
2081 
01 


Is 

III 

'2 

.0} 


1,760  5,2887,854 


699   2.  794  3,  459 

■XM     aoci.  IM 
are     71  II   M« 

4.-17   1,VHI,8» 
6»      2KI<     «1S 


J 

1 

HI 

23. 

m 

23 

3« 

8H 

96 

164 

Mai 

142 

2S 

w 

95 

64 

m 

51 

nn 

na  U818 

S» 

3» 

488 

1 

M» 

670 

4i 

n 

» 

S» 

121* 

103 

« 
9. 

^ 

52 
334 

8 

»t 

no 

262  14S     111 

219>  96       '49' 

4341  254     172 

50^  so 

34M  98 

1821  78 

3ial  1U9| 


33. 
10 
26 
05 


334:     ISO 


21 

0. 

» 

62 

81 

3, 

61 

32, 

24' 

8il 

49) 

43 

256.  128:    1421 

145  68     l:t8| 

426'  224     2921 

89  49       84 1 

106  148      110' 

H>4  165     122' 

104:  213.     187, 

4841  229' 

01  6: 

II.  131 

56.  26' 

02  331 


212 

2i 

28' 

261 

301 


65 
0 


55. 


0' 


39f      13 


5-2; 


91 

2: 

01 

50; 


Ol 

3i 

1, 

361 


I6j 
1« 


24 

•1 

27 

10 

144 

79 

"1 

358 

10, 

22: 

76| 
28 


19l  51  101 

321  21  131 

l.'iSi  39)  411 

3861  lIZl  1181 
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Tabus  18. — PrivaU  high  $(AooU  and  aeademiei — Nmmb*r  «/  neoniarf  $tiukntB  panmlitg 

certain  itudit§  in  1897-98. 


French. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtee. 

Kortli  Atlantic  Diviiion 
Sonth  Atlantic  Uirieion 
South  Cratral  Divieion 
JTorth  Central  Divieion 
'Western  UivUlon 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Haroiwhire 

Vermont 

MaMachoaetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

Hew  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTania. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division 

I>elaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 
South  Central  Division 

Keotooky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Miaalssippt 

Looiaiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Division : 

Oliio 

Indiana. 

Illiaois 

lUeblgan 

Vriaoonstn 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 
Western  Division 

Montana. 

Wjromini 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

OrMon  ... 

Camoruia 
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Tablk  19. — Fricate  high  $ehooU  and  academies — ynmber  of  teeondarji  studeiUt  p»rtHinjf 

certain  gtudiet  i»  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtcs 

Xorth  Atlantic  DlTision. . 
SoDth  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Centrul  Uirlsion ... 
Korth  Central  Division... 
Wcetem  Division 


Kortli  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Neir  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. .  .t 

Rhode  Island 

Conoecticn^ 

KewTork 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virt^nia 

WeatTirginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korlh  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

loira 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

Callfomia 


German. 


i  . 
I* 


1,121   e,7l9 


488!  S.JOO 
1361  818 
147,  674 
287  2,853 
03       172 


7 

i:» 
10 
73 
10 
47 

ISO 
56 

103 

3 
27 
12 

44! 

9 

22 

10 


9,e08 


19,417 


5,204 
095 

731 

2.505 

603 


10,404 

1,613 

1,405 

S,36C 

735 


48 

28 

^* 

ol 

5 

34! 
8 
2 
2 

46 
17 
43 
13 
26 
26 
34 
54 
1 
5 
10 
12 


12 

191 

39 

S04 

30 

307 

2,043 

618 

1,326 

33 

294 

78 

202 

42 

94 

59 

16 

0 

224 

107 

54 

20 

3 

221 

38 
7 
0 

441 
234 

899 
124 

505 

2761 

24l! 

652. 

1 

25! 

29 

38 


34 


141 
27| 


23 

66 

69 

719 

103 

454 

2,076 

479 

1,215 

20 

192 

122 

150 

58 

46 

28 

65 

14 

215 

106 

6fi 

30 

9 

258 

20 

21 

« 

451 
188 
50: 
130 
186 
216 
240 
350 
4 
43 


28 


10 
71 
184 
192 


1,94129,47024,927 


35 

257 

108 

1,323 

138 

761 

4,119 

1,127 

2,541 

S3 

486 

200 

352 

100 

140 

87 

81 

14 

439 

213 

120 

50 

12 

479 

58 

28 

6 


412 
906 
254 
091 
492 
481 
902 
5 
08 
115 
142 

28 


Algebra. 


SI 
1^ 


54,3971.700 


664,12,133  8.463 
367l  5,606  4,284 
428  5,985  5,9U1 
373  4,488  4.873 
119    1,259,  1,406 


98 


15 

87 

247 

238 


34 
29 
23 
96 
13 
60 
198 


620  661    1,281 

856  280   1,136 

289  292       681 

1,704'  1,296   3,000 

21U  162       372 

840  686  1,420 

3,176  2,502  6,678 

68:  1.524,  685;  2,209 

133  2,914:  1,999  4,913 


Geometry. 


J!  " 
9? 


20.696: 
9,889: 

11,886, 
9. 361 1 
2,665, 


14,79110,91125,702 


689   6,945  4.331 

295  2.382,  1.573 

2,433  2.258 

2, 215  2, 16U 

816!  680 


38 
19 
76 
14 
110 
84 
67 


86 
100 
65 
48 
26 
70 
24 
2 


52 
29 
61 
21 
26 
30 
42 
76 
2 
6 
14 
15 

4 

1 
4 

3 

ll 

12 


82, 
606 
187, 

1. 181, 
174 

1,609' 
649 


63 
667 
203 


136 
1, 

390 
1, 8S0 
1851      3o9 
846  2.436 
487  1,136 
1,1171  1,065  2,182 
10        79, 


1,000  794!  1,794 

1,447,  1,341,  2,788 

889  740   1,629 

516,  68l!  1,197 

202  289       491 

1,405  1,630  3,036 


422. 
90 


325   747 
14 
87,   177 


474| 
472! 
610, 
206 
406 
324, 
490 
1,194! 

1< 
67| 
84| 
ISO 

2 
9 
37 
16 
0 
287 


620 


5«3; 
439 
949, 

385 
204 
317 
509; 
1,109 

3i: 

50, 

144; 

173, 

50 
3> 
611 
16: 
8, 
205, 


1,037 
911 

1,659 
591 
610 
641 
099 

2,303 

42 

117 

228 

323 

52 
12 
88 
31 
8 
492 


30 
25 
17 
90 
12 
62 

185 
68 

120 

3 
36 
17 
69 
12 
67 
26 
60 

5 


31!  56 
123!  186 
199  402 
718  1,338 


334 
420 
107 

1,174 
144 
482 

2,020 
774 

1,490 

36 
442 
135 
609 

91 

437 

176 

456 

0 

349 
491 
411 
223 
101 
729 
108 
7 
14 

286 

184 

357 

102 

329 

207 

204 

419 

1 

SO 

38 

58 


202 


84 

83 

460 


284 
131 
132 
69:1 
100 
3S9 
1,464 
327 
861 

31 
373 

78 
251 

66 
198 

lis 

433 

28 

263 
428 
274 
253 
120 
808 

82 
8 

22 

264 

196 

486 

143 

121 

169 

205 

446 

16 

20 

53 

62 


11,27a 
8,955 
4,691 

4,884 
1,39» 


113 


7 
64 

64 

318 


618 

551 

239 

1,867 

2U 

841 

3,474 

1,101 

2,341 

67 
816 
213 
860 
157 
635 
291 
889 

2a 

612 

919 

685 

478 

221 

1,537 

190 

IS 

3« 

550 

380 

843 

245 

450 

368 

40» 

861 

161 

60 

91 

12Q 


IT 

"ii 


147 

778, 
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Tablb  20. — Pricaie  higU  tohooU  and  aeademie* — JfHmber  of  eeeondarif  tindentt  purminy 

cartaiH  »tudie*  <»  1897-98. 


Trigonometry. 

Astronomy. 

Physics. 

State  or  Territory. 

is 
It 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1 

i! 

i 

"a 

1 

^ 

United  State* 

761 

3,447 

2.0725,519 

778 

».m 

5.075 

7,263 

1,420 

10,230 

10,382 

20.612 

North  AManUo  Diviiiion 

Kouth  AtUuitlo  UtTiaiou 

Sonth  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  UlvlsioD 

Weatern  Division 

224 
137 
207 
147 
46 

4 

0 

2 

28 

5 

24 

71 

3 
16 

9 
38 

9 
23 

9 
SO 

1,382 
516 
749 
556 
244 

347 
290 
794 
508 
133 

1,720 

806 

1,543 

1,064 

877 

26 

1C2 

8 

204 

48 
93 
677 
221 
450 

14 
154 
30 
186 
60 
94 
79 
180 

209 
107 
157 
180 
56 

18 
10 
14 
84 
6 
25 
80 
25 
48 

1 

12 
12 
23 

7 
23 
10 
14 

6 

34 

34 

20 

10 

9 

33 

6 

1 

1 

28 
14 
84 

12 
7 
9 

23 

48 
1 
1 
5 
7 

801 
267 
405 
543 
82 

1,012 

680 

1,032 

1,177 

824 

2,713 

807 
1,527 
1,720 

406 

402 
231 
279 
326 
101 

3,875 
1,688 
2,170 
2,0W) 
487 

3.476 
1,581 
2,383 
2,268 
674 

7,351 
8,270 
4,553 
4,268 
1,161 

Korth  Atlantio  Division : 

Maine 

11 

78 

8 

179 

27 

74 

402 

182 

331 

S 

121 

13 

130 

1 

B 
24 
0 
25 
21 
19 
85 
39 
119 

6 
33 
17 
56 
22 
18 
83 
105 

82 
63 
66 

40 

1 

li 

84 

101 

101 
73 
56 
12 
115 
37 
0 
0 

72 

27 

08 

17 

8 

14 

01 

167 

I 

1 

15 
32 

120 
34 
73 
177 
58 
174 
659 
184 
424 

8 

00 
50 
71 
90 
64 
44 

170 

205 

106 

98 

llU 

319 

18 

4 

2 

187 

I05I 

216 

114 

46 

54 

96 

278 

5 

1 

34 

41 

211 
07 
120 
25» 
76 
248 
812 
23:1 
648 

3 
143 

69 
161 

68 
100 
112 

08 

44 

271 
306 

122 
434 

55 

4 
2 

250 

132 

814 

131 

64 

68 

187 

445 

6 

2 

49 

73 

28 
21 
17 
69 
13 
41 

158 
44 

101 

8 
81 
15 
61 
12 
54 
21 
39 

5 

46 
64 
49 
44 

20 

83 

16 

2 

5 

46 

25 

53 

18 

21 

23 

41 

69 

1 

7 

0 

13 

2 

190 
280 
119 
6U 

82 

252 

1,042 

330 

927 

28 
191 

52 
352 

88 
564 
223 
195 

208 
842 
310 
355 

95 

666 

159 

5 

30 

274 

116 

354 

59 

205 

127 

316 

410 

2 

34 

34 

69 

0 

211 
80 
144 

392 

111 

259 

1,238 

805 
736 

27 
272 
148 
260 

49 

26.-) 
321 
813 
414 

158 

757 

126 

3 

26 

805 
183 
454 
173 
112 

453 

40 

60 
103 

24 

410 

360- 

Vermont..* 

Maasachueetta ........... . 

263 
1,03C' 

Khode  Island 

193 

511 

New  York 

2,280' 

New  Jersey.... 

036 

1,663. 
55 

Sooth  Atlantio  Diviaion: 

Maryland 

463 

District  of  Columbia 

Tirglnia 

200- 
612- 

West  Virginia 

181 

790. 

South  Carolina  .... .  ...... 

475 

Georiria 

449 

Florida 

51 

South  Central  DiTision : 

Kentucky .........'....... 

38 
50 
33 
19 
12 
43 
•  8 
1 
8 

19 
16 
23 

■1 

16 
43 
1 
1 
4 
5 

1 

143 
162 
149 
59 

n 

0 

1 

98 
47 
08 
20 
53 
13 
02 
138 
0 
5 
9 
13 

0 

106 

161 

112 

53 

24 

317 

0 

5 

7 

63 
60 
106 

28 

51 

152 

1 

t 

« 

2 

£49 

323 

261 

112 

51 

507 

27 

5 

8 

161 
116 
204 

72 

18 

113 

290 

1 

11 

16 

15 

2 

473 

Tennessee ................. 

663 

C2S 

Mississippi 

769 

XiAuisiana 

263 

1,423. 
285 

Oklahoma 

S 

Indian  Territory 

Sft 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

579 

Indiana 

200- 

Illinois 

808 

Michigan 

232 

Wiac4mai]i ,. 

SIT 

Minnesota 

257 

564 

Missouri 

86S 

North  Dakota 

9 

Sooth  Dakota 

74 

Nebraska 

04 

'       Kansas 

na 

Western  Division: 

24 

TV3*oming. ................. 

■     ■ 

Colorado. 

1 
1 

4 
0 

0 

4 

4 
4 

2 

1 

0 
0 

16 
6 

16 
6 

3 

1 

1 

12 

16 

0 

0 

114 

12 

1 
106 

28 

New  Mexico 

d 

8 

Utah 

3 

11 

11 

22 

2 

2 

17 

19 

22» 

Idaho 

9 
4 

12 
24 

0 

5 

35 

180 

0 
24 
29 
63 

0 
29 

«4 
252 

2 

6 

10 

83 

2 
15 
20 
48 

5 

30 

23 

218 

7 
54 

43 
261 

2 
10 
15 
55 

2 

35 

62 

268 

9 

71 

87 

371 

ii 

106. 

119 

CaUfomia 

63» 
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Tablk  21. — Private  high  foko«l«  and  academiti — Ifuwther  of  lecondmrg  titUhnU  punMitg 

o«rtttin  it»4iet  in  1897-9S. 


State  or  Territorj. 


Uai tad  States.. 


Vortli  AUantie  DiTiaion. 
South  Atlantio  Dirlalon . . 
South  Contnl  Divlaioo . . . 
North  Ceatral  OlvUioa... 
Western  Divlaion 


North  Atlantlo  DlTicion : 

Maine 

Xew  Bampehir* 

Vermont.. 

Uauachiuette 

KbodeXalaud 

Cosnecticot 

MewTork 

NewJertey 

Peoneylvwiia 

South  Atlantio  Division: 

Delawar* 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Colombia . 

Vli«iuia 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroUna 

Sooth  CaiuUna 

Gaorcia 

>-lori(U 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentocky 

Tenaessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I/oouiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Horth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MIoMgaa 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasonrl... 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

■Western  Division :  " 
Montana. . 


'Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Wssblngtau . 

Orpcon 

Califomia 


Chemistry. 


M»AWl,6,ias 


S38 
128 
17& 
210 
72 


21 
1« 
12 
S3 
7 
22 
ISO 
27 
•0 

2 
10 
12 
32 

t 
18 
12 
18 

4 

«1 

28 

27 

22 

IS 

» 

i 

1 

1 

22 
21 
*8 

11 
12 
11 
U 
H 


2,2341,a6S 

671     707 

760l    8M 

1,03«  1,172 

290     -^g 

no'     120 


ia,U9,l.«1110.5U12,29i22,S4»     600  2,  t06  3, 000  6, 205 


MS 

83 

302 

42 

73 
087 
254 


Physical  geoKTsphy. 

Geology. 

U 

i^ 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

i 

1 

1 

4,180 
1,378 
1,756' 
2,208 

&S8l 


451  3,218.  3,750 
■M  2.112;  2,145 
2tl6  2,  560,  2, 817 
284:  2,100  2,647 
S3       666       02« 


08 
45 

871 

51 

155 

582 

08 

5581    426 

18       10 

130     110 


isS 

63 
05 
126 

•J 

125 

100 

140 

10* 

60 

158 

60 

0 

0 

182 

102 

173 

SO 

67 

82 

130 

210 

1 


3 

4 

0 

0 

45 


0 

4 

42 

102 


03 
05 
46 

123 
64 
128 

20 

167 

163 

03 

111 

128 

281 

48 

3 

2 

160 

134 

246 

8S 

55^ 

60! 

07, 

280 

4 


239 
243 
128 
673 
03 
228 
1,240 
352 
084 

28' 
258, 

00 
254 
109 
218 
100 
103 

10 

202 
263 
233 
210 
188 
430 
117 
3 
2 

351 
236 
410 
135 
123 
142 
227 
490 
5 


«; 

8 
1^ 


41 

4"«l 
177j 


360 


23 
21 
16 
45 

10 
37 
142 

45: 
112, 

2' 

«: 

00 

43 


6,077 
4.1S7 

5,377 

4,  747: 
1,  4911 


178, 

67^ 
lis 


7851,307  2,002 

252     4311     683 

143!    634     7081,431 

1671   see    0001,550 


54  266 


173 
225 
108 
307i 

58 
234 
708! 
357; 
058 

14 

212i 
17 
358 
80 
745 
201 
380 

"I 
4«5i 
316' 
364 
34!  214 
142 


3741 
344' 
238' 
606 
166 
493 
1,424'  2,222; 
298'  655 
023'  1,881 


201 

iiol 

128' 
200 
108 
2591 


2 
383 
132 
208 
136 


752 

250 

0 

48 

318 
140 

307 
68 

112, 
203 

278' 

508 

0 

52: 
17 
8B 

o| 

23 

I2I 

•i 

217 


16. 
505' 

140| 

656 

216 

476'  1,221 

275'   566' 

359   730' 

84*    00' 

423  888 

363!  670 

362!  726 

334  548 

211  353 

018  1,670 

143  402 

11  11 

52  100 


203 
313 
476 
100 

no 

164 

322 


611 
462 
783 
267 
231 
367 
600 


515;  1,023 

3    3 

56   108 


60 
127 

30 

1 

20 

12 

8 
185 


30 

« 
200, 


28 

74 

125 

431 


77 
215 


52 

24' 

8' 

402 


n 
7 

16 

* 

i 

32 
41 
14 
12 

0 
28 

6 

1 

0 

17 

17 

20 

8 


iJ 


104 
186 

634 


173|  438 


117  203 

35  108 

63l  114 

71!  257  328 

7   10  26 

70  128  207 

100  432  631 

so!  01 

1071  384 


32 
187 


21 
11 
70 
31 
81 
IS 
IS 
0 


U4 
191 
75 
50 


125 

215 
85 
02 

27i   47; 
116  304 

1: 
0!    0, 


116 


45 

46 

76 

21 

80 

8 

26'  103 

45  138 


1    01 
1    0 


72 


1  0 

r  3 

n  24 

24  23 


53 


3 

38 

31 

ISO 


104 
74 

153 
52 

121 
41 


or  no 

25   25 


251 

406 

160 

151 

74 

320 

57 

5 

0 


95,  140 

00,  145 

200  285 

55I  76 

491  129 

281  37 

06^  199 

282  400 

3  4 


4S   80  135 


11 
9 
5 
6 


125 


S 

41 
65 
173 
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Taiflr  32.- 


certain  $tm€lim  i»  ISST-ff^. 


llbetoric. 


Stuti)  or  Ttrritoary. 


Unitf-dSUtM 1.380  13,  561 15.  (M4;28.  205 

Xorth  Atl»iittc  Diviftion 
St>ut[i  Atl;>nt:>c  DiviHiou 
Smith  CVntral  I>i"viwmi 

Nortit  CenlriU  I>iviMion 

"Wcslorn  Diviwiou 

Kurtli  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

■  New  Hampshire 
Vermont 

AIaHlWK-lltl»0lt3 

}tiiofle  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penn«\  ivaoia 
Soutli  Atlantic  L>i vision  ; 

iK'lawarft 

Maryland 

District  of  Culanibia 

Virpinia 

West  Virginia 

>.'i>rth  Camlina 

Soatli  Carolimi 

Georj:ia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Ton  n  ease© 

Alft^mib 

Ml.'fsiHsippi 

Luaisinna 

Texas  — 

Arkansaa 

OkhthoxuA 

Indiiin  Territory 
North  t'Jfiitral  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiwconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

lAismaxiri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dikkota 

Nebraska 

Kannaa 
"Wentern  Division 

i^luntana 

Wyoinin; 

C<»lorado 

New  Mexico 

Ari'/ona 

Utah 

Nevadifc 

Id  aim 

NV'a^hin;;ton 

((rtn;ou 

California 


4Ui  74 
9H  116 
125-  228 
080:  1,091 
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Table  23. — PriraU  liigh  tchooli  and  academiei — Number  of  $»eondar!f  itudeitU  purttiing 

cariain  iUdie*  in  1897-98. 


State  cr  Torritory. 


EDglisb  llteratttTe. 


1^ 


Histoi7. 


II 

1^ 


Clrics. 


1^ 


United  states I,  C0»  IS,  709 1»,  »45,35, 6M,I,  «W 


KoTth  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
Houtli  Atlantic  IHviaiun . 
South  Central  DiTision .. 
North  Ontral  UiviaioD.. 
Weateru  Uiviaiun  . 


North  Atlantic  DiTiaton: 

Maine 

New  Hami^ahire. 

Vermont 

Maaaachniielta  , 

Rhode  Island  . 

Connecticut . 

New  York.. 

New  Jersey. 

Pcunaylrania. 
South  Atlantic  Division: 
■v     Delaware 

Hnr>'land 

Dintrict  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama.... 

Miasissippi . 

Lonisiaoa. 

Texas  

Arkansas. 

Oklahoma  . 

ludian  Territory . 
North  Central  DivUioD: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlliDois 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Hiasonri. 

North  Dakota  . 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas . 
Western  Division : 

Montana. 

■Wyoming. 

Colorado... 

Now  Mexico . 

Arizona  . 

Utah  . 

Nevada. 

Idaho. 

Waahington . 

Oregon  .... 

California.. 


657  7,395|  7,782'lS.177l 
273  2,244  2,801  S,045 
310:  2, 452  3,  «1UJ  6, 062 
S44.  2,727  4,35S.  7.082 
lie;      891    1,  397   2,  288 


I  I  I 

18, 346  21, 210^39,  S56|    981 


7,8M  7,836 15, 190i 
3,668,  3,025,  7,293 
3,18l'  1,123  7.304 
3,384'  4,27U.  7,654 
750,  1,356  2,115 


7,975,  8,59016,565 


817,2,436;  2,7ill  5,177 
119     934      981>  1,915  . 
2312.244    1,952^  4,196 
2422,022  2,377i  4,399 
72     S39,      53S,      878 
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Tablx  24. — Prtoate  high  lohooU  and  academies — Proportion  of  male  and  female  etadeait, 
per  cent  of  etudenie puriaiHij  certain  couriee,  per  cent  of  graditatee,  etc.,  in  1897-$S, 


Stete  or  Territoiy. 


United  Stetu . 


Korth  AtUntio  Division. 
South  Atlantio  DlTidon. 
Sooth  Ceotral  Division. . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Usise 

Kew  Hamphire 

Tennont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

KewYorIt 

Mew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Tlrcinia 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 


Oeoriria. 
~  rida.. 


Florid 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentocky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arltansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michiican 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

CaliTomla 


Total 
number  of 
secondary 
studenta. 


105,221 


M.8I4 
16,909 
21,098 
21,««7 
6.237 


2.885 
2.018 
2,078 
5,574 
762 
2.784 
11.964 
3.683 
8,618 

229 
1,896 

838 
8,146 

656 
5,142 
1.474 
8,390 


8,621 
4,899 

2.761 
2,416 

987 

4.746 

1,208 

45 

416 

2.689 

2,048 

4,022 

1,207 

1,200 

1.565 

2,770 

4,466 

48 

370 

613 

7G3 

124 

23 

139 

75 

8 

1,174 


176 

419 

861 

2,238 


Per  cent  of  total  number. 


Male. 


49.68 


51.04 
61.13 
48.86 
47.36 
43.69 


46.52 
65.96 
48.94 
50.20 
42.66 
45.83 
46.30 
60.11 
U.21 

66.46 
44.09 
36.16 
67.18 
43.36 
57.74 
52.73 
48.64 
10.79 

48.  n 
52.46 
53.75 
44.18 
42.25 
44.82 
53.39 
46.67 
50.48 

42.84 
43.46 
44.85 
36.87 
60.58 
57.96' 
49.39 
50.26 
35.42 
43.78 
38.20 
45.09 

2.42 
47.83 
44.60 
78.66 
0 
47.96 


89.77 
34.84 
56.79 
39.32 


Female. 


50.42 


48.86 
48.87 
51.15 
62.64 
56.41 


53.48 
84.04 
51.06 
49.80 
67.35 
54.17 
63.70 
39.89 
44.79 

44.54 
56.91 
63.84 
42.82 
56.64 
42.20 
47.27 
51.36 
89.21 

SI.  23 
47.54 
46.25 
66.82 
67.75 
55.18 
46.61 
53.33 
49.62 

57.16 
66.64 
56.15 
63.13 
39.42 
42.01 
50.61 
49.75 
64.58 
66.22 
61.80 
54.91 

97.58 
52.17 
56.40 
21.34 
100 
52.04 


00.23 
66.16 
43.21 
60.68 


College 
classical 

prepar- 
atory 
studenta. 


16.65 


18.37 
17.14 
13.07 
12.49 
11.32 


18.93 
20.17 
7.71 
26.71 
21.67 
17.96 
15.96 
24.52 
15.25 

6.11 
5.43 
16.81 
19.39 
14.96 
19.57 
14.18 
17.90 
7.19 

12.02 
11.61 
21.66 

2.4S 
13.08 
16.25 
11.50 
37.78 

7.69 

9.74 
10.69 
10.79 

4.14 
28.33 
10.35 
11.38 
15.29 
4X75 
16.70 
13.45 
11.63 

3.22 

0 

10.79 

5.33 

100.00 

7.58 


13.10 
0.44 
18.72 
12.42 


College 
scientific 
prepara. 

tory 
stndenta. 


9.82 


12.33 
6.59 
7.88 
9.12 

13.67 


4.26 
10.75 

5.06 
15.78 
13.12 
12.32 
10.79 
17.59 
14.69 

4.37 
13.18 
5.81 
7.60 
7.18 
8.89 
6.90 
3.57 
0 

8.64 
6.43 
7.71 
6.50 
11.55 
7.04 
11.50 
35.66 
4.33 

9.52 
7.08 

10.99 
7.37 
9.00 
6.65 
7.85 

10.84 

0 

2.07 

10.91 

12.06 

44.35 

8.69 

10.79 

0 

0 

4.43 


10.80 
7.64 
18.00 
17.25 


Oradn- 

atos  in 

1898. 


11.56 


14.65 
9.25 
7.30 

12.87 
8.66 


13.31 
15.06 
13.49 
16.00 
13.25 
15.80 
14.26 
16.48 
13.95 

15.28 
10.81 
12.41 

5.94 
10.01 

5.48 
24.63 

7.10 

6.47 

6.96 
7.08 
6.32 
8.41 

13.17 
6.72 
5.13 

11.11 
3.37 

10.04 
10.06 
12.83 
11.02 
21.50 
18.34 
14.41 

9.87 
16.67 
11.08 
10.14 

9.04 

6.45 
V 
6.47 
6.67 
12.69 
7.84 


8.52 
8.68 
9.29 
10.28 


Per 

cent  of 
gradn- 

ataspie. 

pared  for 
college. 


44.35 


47.29 

38.75 
46.17 
40.06 
44.62 


42.71 
54.61 
29.64 
16.01 
55.46 
46.00 
41.50 
54.20 
41.85 

31.43 
51.20 
39.42 
22.90 
37.88 

5.60 
17.63 

6.07 
9 

83.87 
5.42 
41.49 
47.78 
09.23 
38.56 
56.46 
6.67 
42.86 

61.11 
26.73 
43.80 
39.85 
27.62 
33.80 
31.76 
43.08 
86.26 
89.02 
73.08 
44.93 

50.00 
0 
56.55 
40.00 
100. 00 
88.04 


6.67 
00.  OO 
36.00 
61.30 
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Tablk  23. — Prieatehigk  tehoolisnd  aeademi4» — P»mnta§enftecoHdarii»tad«ni$pmrmii»f 

certain  ttiuKa  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  State* 

North  Atlantic  Divlaion  . 
Switli  AtlaiKio  Diviajo*  . 
Soatli  Control  Dirieioo  . . 
Nortk  Central  IM vision  .. 
VerternlHTiaian 


Iforth  Atlantic  Dlvi»i<m : 

Maine 

Kaw  UompaUro 

Vermont 

Mflssacboaeita 

Kliode  loliinl 

Connect  lent 

NevTork 

New  Jeney 

Penneylronia 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Oeliiwar* 

Marylnnd 

I>i8trict  ot  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  VirKiaia 

Mortli  Carolina 

South  Coralina 

Georgia  ..■■  — 

Florida 

SootH  Central  Division: 

Kentiidfcy 

Teniioeeoe 

Alabaua 

Iliseisaifpi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkanaaa  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Michigan 

WiscoMsia 

Minnesota 

Iowa. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Waahiagtoa 

Orecon 

Catirornia 


Per  eaat  of  total  nnmbor  of  socoadary  students. 


Latin. 


M.«i 


62.93 
55.43 
«3.0I 
43.3* 
34.33 


39.82 
50.84 
27,75 

(13.  a» 

55.77 
61. 7« 
46. 0» 
62. 2S 
57.13 

81.22 
61.97 
49.52 
56.61 
57.10 
45.43 
63.  M 
62.89 
32.37 

42.79 
51. 2C 
47.66 
36.92 
39.58 
36.  Ot 
43. 9« 
86.07 
38.91 

48.27 
43.  Ul 
48.36 
38.  »1 
.''3.08 
43.13 
29.72 
43.53 
08.75 
30.81 
41.13 
36.  UO 

18. 5o 
20.  US 
17.99 
9.» 
10.00 
20.78 


28.98 
31.74 
48.11 
40.8* 


Graek.  French 


l«i,43       23.04 


15.03 
8.06 
6.63 
8.40 
C.39 


15.15 
28.29 
«.94 
22.05 
°  13. 89 
16.64 
11.26 
18.92 
12.47 

13.97 
7.70 
7.99 
5.31 

13.28 
6.44 

16.01 
8.79 
0.72 

8.06 
10.86 
4.24 
3.98 
5.27 
4.24 
5.87 

a.g» 

8.41 

12.20 
5.71 
7.73 
0.21 

22.  .S8 
0.83 
S.6« 
0.53 
4.17 

10.81 
».36 
9.31 

0 

0 

5.04 

1.33 

« 

2.47 


2.84 
5.01 
12.06 
7.28 


37.40 
Id  64 
7.35 
14.83 
19.76 


16.29 
43.01 
13.54 
52.92 
69.97 
43.45 
4r7.59 
33.04 
22.98 

38.36 
4«l03 
51.31 
21.87 
25.19 
6113 
33.04 
l«ll4 
12.95 

8.62 
4.«3 
6.63 
4.47 
37.39 
7.14 
0.91 
4.A 
0 

21.13 
1«l36 
22.20 
21.29 

M.58 
14  70 
^09 
11.17 
66.67 
&41 
8.38 
6.82 

22.58 
U 

3.60 
0 
0 

9.22 


4.55 
29.5!) 
21.25 
29i70 


Ger- 


Alge- 
bra. 


18.45      61.70 


K.81 

a94 

6.M 

14.74 

14.93 


1.21 
12.73 

5.20 
23.74 
17.45 
17.83 
14.43 
30.60 
19.40 

23.14 
25.  <3 
23.87 
lLt9 
15.26 
2.72 
5.90 
2.39 
W.07 

12.12 
4.35 
4.35 
2.97 
1.22 

to.  61 
4.80 

62.22 

14.42 

33.17 
29.17 
22.53 
21.94 
57.58 
31.43 
17.33 
20.30 
10.42 
18.38 
22.42 
18.81 

22.58 

0 

14.39 

2.67 

0 

8.35 


51.09 

66.34 
43.20 
66.88 


44.40 
66.29 
27.99 
63.80 
4S.82 
52.10 
47.46 
69.97 
57.61 

58.95 
69.61 
46.53 
59.76 
54.81 
47.74 
79.28 
a«.37 
64.92 

48.54 
59.91 
59.00 
49.67 
49.67 
63.95 
61.84 
69.22 
41.66 

39.56 
44.48 
38.76 
4A96 
59.83 
49.96 
36.99 
5LS7 
87.50 
3L62 
44.44 
42.33 

41.93 

5tn 

63.31 
41.33 
19.00 
41.91 


8.52  I 
211.78 
28.89 
10.61 


3L82 
44.39 
46.60 
39.79 


GeoBie- 
try. 


Trigo- 
nom- 
etry. 


24.43 


Astron-I  Phya- 
way.    I     ica. 


6.25        6.91 


27.97 

4.29 

6.73 

23.39 

4.76 

6.3; 

22.23 

7.31 

7.24 

20.23 

4.91 

7.86  1 

26.66 

7.20 

7.76' 

21.42 

0.90 

27.30 

5.05 

11.51 

9.39 

33.60 

3.66 

32.02 

6.2» 

30.78 

3.40 

29.03 

4.82 

20.89 

6.00 

27  16 

6.22 

29.26 

6.11 

42.88 

8.12 

25.42 

3.68 

27.34 

5.91 

23.97 

9.16 

12.  35 

1.83 

19.74 

5.36 

28.22 

6.58 

20.43 

0 

11.38 

6.88 

18.76 

6.59 

24.81 

9.4fr 

19.71 

4.64 

23.40 

5.17 

32.39 

10.68 

15.  73 

2.21 

33.33 

17.78 

8.66 

1.92 

20.45 

5.99 

18  56 

5.69 

20.96 

6.07 

20.22 

3.98 

37.60 

6.00 

23.39 

HO 

14.71 

4.07 

19.36 

6.40 

33.33 

2.08 

13.51 

2.97 

17.74 

2.92 

15.73 

1.97 

7.25 

1.61 

0 

0 

20.86 

2.88 

22.67 

5.33 

0 

0 

26.83 

1.87 

7. 3D 

21.00 
17  07 
34.70 


7.31 
4.81 
6.22 
4.65 
9.97 
9.91 
6.78 
6.3S 
7.68 

U31 
7.64 
8.23 
&U 

la3g 
8.87 
7.9» 
2.89 

31.66 

7.48 
6.26 
6.48 
0.38 
1X36 
9.M 
4.6^ 
4.44 
0.48 

9i«3 
6.4S 
7.81 

lass 

4.59 
4.35 
6.73 
9.9« 
13.59 
0.51 
9.66 
it  57 


9 

1L51 

8.80 

9 

1.68 


0 
6.92 
7.43 
11.20 


3.94 
12.89 

4.99 
11.66 


10.59 


18.23 
19.39 
21.58 

n.78 

23.17 


14.21 

17.84 
12.67 
18.59 
25.33 
18.90 
19.06 
17.24 
I*.  30 

24.02 
21.  «2 
2X87 
19.45 
27.63 
U.36 
32.23 
13.25 
31.85 

13l08 
13.53 
2XS« 
SI.  81 
2«.63 
29.98 
13.59 
12.44 
13.46 

21.53 
14.59 
20.0 
19.22 
26.42 
H.42 
29.32 
19.32 
18.75 
29.00 
18.32 
22.54 

19.35 
0 
29.14 
S.0O 
M.OO 
18174 


6.25 
29.30 
a.  82 
28.55 
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Table  26.- 


■Privatehlgh  $ohooU  and  ocademiM — Pereentaguofteoondary  itudenlipuraititif 
certain  $tudies  in  1897-9S. 


Tor  cent  of  total  number  of 

secondary  students. 

State  or  Terriiorjr. 

Chen), 
istry. 

Phys- 
ical 
geogr* 
phy. 

Geol. 

ogy. 

Physi. 
olog)-. 

Psy- 
chol- 
ogy- 

Khet 
oric. 

English 
litera- 
ture. 

His- 
tory. 

Civics. 

United  StAtes 

9.62 

21.79 

5.90 

26.80 

7.48 

82.43 

33.88 

37.50 

15.74 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 
South  Atlantic  Divixion. . . 
,  South  Central  Division .... 
North  ContrnI  Division  . . . 
w^ttAni  Diriaion 

10.89 
8.15 
8.32 
10.19 
11.23 

17.31 
26.18 
25.49 
21.91 

28.47 

5.19 
4.04 
6.79 
7.20 
8.38 

21.18 
25.32 
37.28 
28.56 
32.90 

5.63 
6.16 
8.78 
10.01 
10.37 

31.91 
32.31 
32.86 
32.15 
36.03 

37.65 
29.84 
28.73 
32.6a 
43.67. 

29.53 
48.91 
10.65 
50.86 
36.75 
41.73 
33.71 
46.03 
36.25 

30.57 
49.31 
44.51 
25.68 
35.42 
25.03 
35.89 
2U.68 
79.13 

31.40 
24.19 
29.66 
29.52 
33.02 
30.26 
29.72 
91.11 
11.06 

34.73 
31.20 

37.69 
43.13 
34.62 
85.33 

40.38 

26.34 
40.29 
18.11 
42.64 
54.07 
41.66 
38.83 
34.67 
39.!t4 

89.30 
55.85 
48.09 
42.43 
56.95 
35.63 
56-66 
87.05 
79.13 

40.57 
26.03 
39.37 
85.82 
44.28 
37.84 
20.32 
40.00 
9.38 

89.88 
31.45 

12.81 
11.33 
19.  »9 
20.30 
16.77 

North  Atlantio  Divinion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

8.58 
12.04 

6.17 
12.07 
12.20 

8.34 
10.44 

9.56 
11.41 

12.23 
13.61 
U.81 

8.07 
16.64 

4.24 
12.88 

5.89 
20.88 

8.06 
5  37 
8.44 
9.07 
19.05 
9.23 
9.68 
6.67 
0.48 

13.06 
11.52 
10.42 
11.18 
10.02 
9.07 
8.18 
10.97 
11.04 
0 
7.90 
5.24 

0 
17.39 
2.88 
8.00 
10.00 
5.45 

12.96 
17.05 
11.37 
10.87 
21.79 
18.03 
18.58 
17.78 
21.83 

6.09 
31.38 
17.78 
20.85 
32.98 
2)!.  75 
38.40 
21.80 
71.22 

24.52 
13.86 
26.29 
22.69 
36.77 
35.19 
33.28 
24.44 
24.04 

22.72 
22.56 
19.47 
22.12 
19.25 
23.45 
21.64 
22.91 
0.25 
29.19 
16.01 
28.18 

24.19 
13.04 
37.41 
32.00 
10.00 
34.24 

7.04 
5.35 
5.49 
6.88 
3.41 
7.57 
5.36 
2.47 
4.45 

0 
6.48 
8.83 
4.83 
7.94 
2.35 
8.06 
3.25 
17.98 

7.15 
8.29 
5.79 
6.25 
7.49 
6.74 
4.71 
11.11 
0 

5.21 
7.08 
7.09 
6.30 

10.75 
2.86 
7.17 
8.96 
8.33 
0 
1.75 

17.69 

9.67 
39.13 
8.60 
8.00 
0 
10.65 

12.32 
17.84 
12.04 
11,10 
24.28 
17.63 
23.17 
17.28 
28.50 

11.79 
17.98 
16.82 
19.71 
29.48 
31.62 
32.56 
22.01 
77.70 

39.82 
28.07 
39.15 
42.07 
88.11 
38.52 
49.42 
22.22 
33.89 

23.42 
31.98 
23.25 
28.18 
25.92 
34.95 
28.15 
81.01 
9.17 
54.05 
25.54 
40.05 

S2.58 
52.17 
38.85 
11.33 
0 
30.61 

4.16 
2.87 
3.13 
4.34 

10.76 
4.86 
4.22 
3.64 

10.77 

4.37 
7.49 
7.63 
5.50 

10.99 
4.82 
8.14 
5.48 

19.42 

13.73 
4.35 
3.98 
4.27 
7.40 
14.43 
10.10 
71.11 
4.09 

7.96 
11.47 
7.33 
15.41 
6.42 
6.84 
7.60 
14.85 
10.42 
9.19 
5.85 
14.42 

0 
0 

46.76 
0 
0 

18.57 

22.11 
33.65 
17.49 
33.75 
48.04 
31.89 
29.75 
41  73 
34.88 

35.37 
41.30 
26.97 
29.56 
42..44 
26.82 
38.47 
34.19 
51.08 

37.37 
25.37 
'38.90 
31.55 
89.81 
34.13 
27.24 
26.67 
31.25 

34.59 
31.69 
33.84 
36.45 
40.17 
85.72 
24.46 
29.01 
45.83 
17.30 
34.50 
40.23 

ai.oo 

13.04 
24.46 
25.38 
0 
24.53 

8.98 
10.75 
13  97 

Hassachasetta 

Khode  Island 

10.  23 
12.99 

10.50 

New  York 

17.53 

6.08 

}3.16 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

13.10 

Harvlaod 

21.99 

DiMtrict  of  Columbia.. 
Tirflrlnin             

18.14 
8.42 

WestVirRinia 

Korth  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

26.56 

8.73 

00.23 

7.61 

Florida 

26.  U2 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

27.01 

14.53 

14.41 

20.02 

16.60 

Xexns  - 

24.57 

17.88 

26.67 

Indian  Xorritory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

14.90 
15.95 

Indiana   

17.13 

Illinois 

37.32  1    41.97 

34.30  1    35.29 
34.25  1    38.00 
35.59  1     42.24 
24.53       21.79 

32.31  1    35.16 
93.75       27.08 
24.  32  ,     42.  97 
34.  70  1     33. 14 
24.77       26.61 

40.32  16.93 
0       17.39 

77.90       31.6,'-. 

38.67       36.00 

0              0 

22.06      27.34 

12.90 

Michigan  ............. 

27.01 

Wiaoonsin 

14.50 

Minnesota 

31.50 

23.74 

Missotiri    

20.73 

37.50 

.South  Dakota 

41.62 

28.27 

26.87 

TVeatem  IMvlslon: 

22.58 

17.39 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

11.51 
16.00 

0 

Utah      

11.76 

Idaho 

2.27 
9.79 
10.22 
16.49 

27.27 
24.82 
21.60 
28.33 

t.70 
9.79 
7.55 
7.73 

24.43 
34.61 
24.27 
34.  UO 

5.68 

8.59 

5.68 

70.38 

42.05 
27.99 
26.48 
48.88 

53.98       23.57 
32.22       27.47 
26.13  '    30.20 
61.98       57.11 

19.89 

25.54 

8.48 

Caluomta 

20.78 
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Taiilk  28. — Denominational  sehoolt  inol»ded  in  tke  tatlet  of  frieote  Mgk  ickoolt  and 

academUt. 


Friends. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  Statefl 

North  Atliintio  Division  . 
Sontk  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
Horth  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 

Horth  Atljtnliit  Division: 

H.itne 

Hev  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mas»achagetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Fennnylvnuia 

Sonth  Atluntic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Yirginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Jonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabnnia 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Nortli  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Vr'iscousiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division; 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
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Tablb  29. — D»nimim4Uional  »ekool*  ineliided  ta  (A«  table$  of  primte  higk  (cftooh  and 

aeadtoUet. 


State  or  Teiritory. 


United  States 

Vorth  AtluiUe  Dirldoo. 
South  AtUntio  IMrialon. 
South  C«utral  Divition.. 
Korth  Central  Dirislen.. 
Westorn  Uirisiuu 

Sorth  Atlantic  Diviaioo 

Haioe 

Kew  HAmpshiro 

Verwont 

Mamaehnaetta 

Kbode  Island 

Conaeeticat 

NtnrYvrk , 

New  Jersey , 

PenasjlvaBia 

Soath  Atlaatlo  Divfakm: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dislriet  of  Columbia. 

Yirfrinla 

WeatViT«inla 

Korth  Carelina 

SoaUi  Caroliiia 

Ueonda. 

narSa 

Soath  Central  Dfrisiaa: 

Eeatnoky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Uississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

ArlUDsas 

Uklabems 

Ind  ian  Teirilary 

Sorth  Ceutral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinoia 

Hichifan 

Wiaeousin ..... 

Minaosota.. ......... 

Iowa 

Missoari 

Noorth  Dftkota 

SonthDaluita 

Kebraska..... 

Kansas 

Wastem  Division : 

Montana... 

Wvomlni; 

Colorado 

New  Mexleo 

Arisona.. ..«•.. ...... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

'Washington ... 

Oreicua 

Califurala 
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Tablb  30. — Averages  of  number  of  ttachers,  ttudenU,  and  gradualm  to  the  j>HMio  Ugk 
tehool,  and  like  averages  for  tho  priraU  high  eckool  and  academy. 


State  or  Territory. 


tJuited  States. 


North  Atlantto  Division. 
iSoatli  Atlantic  Oiviaion . 
South  Central  I>i vision .. 
Morth  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlanllo  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Verm  out 

Massachosetta 

Ithode  Island 

Connecticut 

NevrTorlc 

New  Jersey 

Fonnsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorsia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Ixinisiana..... 

Texas  

Arkansas 

OlUahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division ; 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kuisaa 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUromia 


Public  high  schools. 


3.4 


4.3 
2.8 
2.8 
3.1 
4.3 


2.2 
2.8 
2.« 
0.0 
9.7 
4.6 
4.0 
4.0 
S.S 

3.4 
8.1 
24.4 
2.6 
2.8 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 
2.8 

3.5 
2.4 
2.4 
2.2 
4.4 
3.1 
2.5 
3.5 
3.0 

^« 
2.8 
3.9 
S.S 
8.3 
4.S 
3.1 
3.3 
2.1 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 

2.0 
2.4 
G.3 
1.8 
4.0 
8.3 
2.9 
3.8 
2.8 
3.0 
5.0 


84.0     25.1 


107.7 
03.0 
50.0 
79.7 

109.7 


24.9 
22.7 
21.1 
26.1 
25.5 


55. 0 
03.9 
67.4 
140.8 
190.8 
101.2 
126.9 
114.0 
92.7 

78.9 
85.3 
591.2 
59.3 
63.5 
03.7 
39.0 
51.9 
43.9 

77.9 
67.0 
53.7 
40.8 
87.8 
01.7 
58.0 
123.0 
32.7 

08.2 
65.4 

106.9 
97.4 
92.3 

104.6 
80.6 
85.3 
37.8 
65.7 
5il.6 
6S.9 

69.7 
61.4 

126.4 
31.8 
78.0 

222.8 
63.6 
57.7 
73.1 

122.6 

131.5 


25.8 
22.9 
22.4 
24.6 
20.3 
22.4 
25.7 
23.4 
26.5 

23.5 
27.4 
24.2 
23.6 
22.5 
24.1 
18.7 
23.9 
15.6 

22.2 
24.0 
22.0 
18.7 
19.9 
19.7 
2X6 
35.1 
10.9 

26.2 
23  2 
27.7 
27.5 
27.6 
23.2 
2«.2 
26.2 
18.2 
23.8 
26.2 
26.7 

23.0 
25.6 
23.7 
18.1 
19.5 
27.0 
22.1 
15.0 
26.0 
83.9 
26.4 


17.3 


"8 


10.0 


Trlvale  high  sohools. 


4.7 


11.1 

13.0 

35.2 

6.6 

33.2 

6.0 

15.7 

9.7 

4.9 

11.0 

6.3 
3.3 
3.1 
5.0 
4.5 


a 

s 

"it 

IJ 

«j 

K  U 

c?s 

s*^ 

1^ 

& 

1 

53.9 

11.2 

e. 

H 


637 


60.4 
45.3 
46.1 
53.0 
40.7 


9.0 
13.1 
15  4 
11.3 

9.0 


47  9 
66  6 
70.5 
04.9 
96.4 


12.1 
10. 5 
17.5 
8.7 
0.0 
4.5 
20.5 
J.O 
8.0 

7.4 
28.1 

0.0 
42.0 
10.2 
27.6 
41  8 
40.4 
41.6 

13.9 
48.7 
41.7 
51.9 
25.6 
23  2 
21.7 
0.0 
127.0 

22.3 
17.1 
9.9 
16.5 
7.3 
9.3 
17.1 
10.4 
0.5 
9.6 
22.3 
10.8 

1.5 

37.0 

8.5 

6.3 

0.0 

17.8 

0.6 

0.0 

12.0 

6.5 

1.7 


0.7 
8.5 
5.8 
21.0 
20.6 
13.9 
10.5 
14.6 
13.7 

9.1 
8.3 
70.2 
6.1 
7.6 
6.7 
3.5 
5.5 
4.1 

0.4 
0.3 
4.8 
2.4 
12.0 
4.6 
4.1 
0.0 
5.0 

8.8 
7.2 
13.2 
11.0 
11.3 
12.2 
10.8 
9.4 
3.4 
7.8 
7  8 
7.8 

6.9 
8.6 
15.5 
7.0 
6.0 
16.5 
12.1 
6  0 
10.2 
14.8 
17.2 


4.2 
6  5 
6.1 
7.1 
8.1 
5.0 
7.0 
6.4 
6.3 

6.3 
5.1 
7.1 
3.5 
4.0 
2.7 
29 
2.1 
2.8 

3.5 
2.7 
2.6 
2.9 
3.5 
4.0 
3.1 
4.5 
2.7 

6.4 
6.7 
5.6 
4.9 
5.6 
5.7 
4.0 
4.3 
4.0 
4.1 
4.4 
4.2 

3.6 
3.0 
3.4 
2.7 
2.0 
6.2 


2.4 
4.8 
4.6 

4.7 


82.4 
69.6 
90.3 
58.1 
68.6 
44.2 
58.4 
62.6 
63.8 

76.3 
48  6 
44.1 
39.3 
46.8 
46.3 
43.5 
50.6 
23.2 

41.6 
48.0 
41.8 

48.3 
39.5 
66.8 
50.3 
22.6 
40  2 

49.4 
76.6 
64.9 
57.5 
40.2 
62.2 
03.1 
55.8 
24.0 
62.8 
30.0 
50.9 

31.0 
22.5 
27.8 
25.0 
80.0 
83.9 


25.1 
34.9 
46.3 
35.4 


19.8 
12.7 
17.7 

8  0 
6.6 
8.8 
82 
9.8 

10.1 

14.3 

9  6 

6.2 
11.3 
11.7 
17.1 
14.9 
17  6 

8.2 

11.8 
17.9 
16.8 
10.8 
11.3 
16  6 
16.1 
5.0 
17.3 

9.1 
12.4 
11.5 
11.7 

83 

8.1 
15.7 
13.0 

6.0 
12.8 

8.4 
12.1 

8.9 
7.6 
8.2 
9.4 
4.0 
13.5 


10.4 
8.1 
9.9 
7.6 


11.3 

75.8 
47.4 
19.7 
47.1 
18.9 
65.5 
44.8 
60.4 

59.0 
43.6 

65.7 
39.0 
57.1 
66.2 
67.4 
104.2 
248.1 

54.3 
70.0 
68.1 
88.0 
76  5 
81.4 
64.9 
45.0 
146.0 

40.6 
95.2 
68.5 

147.2 
53.9 
85.8 
71.6 
43.3 

152.0 
74.8 
01.1 
44.8 

131.0 
34.0 

135.0 
73.6 
70.0 
95.5 


74.5 
63.6 
82.4 
106.9 


|8 
11 


0.1 


8.8 
4.1 
1. 5 
7.0 
8.5 


11.0 
10.5 
12.2 
9.3 
7.8 
0.8 
8.3 
8.7 
8.9 

11. « 
0.4 
5.5 
2.S 
4.7 
2.S 

10.7 
4.0 
1.6 

3.6 
1.4 
2.2 
4.1 
6.2 
4.6 
2.6 
2.5 
1.5 

5  0 
7.1 
8.3 
6.3 
9.9 
9.« 
9.1 
5.5 
4.0 
6.8 
8.7 
4.6 

2.0 
0.0 
LS 
1.6 
1.0 


2.1 

i.a 

4.S 

S.7 
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Tablr  31. — Combined  ttalitlic*  of  public  high  tchoolt  andprivatt  high  tehooh  and  acade- 
miet — A«i»i4«-  ofichooU,  intiruclort,  and  stndenii  in  1897-9S. 


SUlo  or  Territory. 


XTuited  States 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Divi,siuu  . 
South  Ceutral  Divisiou... 
Kortli  Central  DiviHiou  .. 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Haino 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaacbusetts 

Rhode  Isluud 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlc 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Uaryiand 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorein 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucliy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indiau  Territory . . .  ■ . 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Hichigan 

Wisconsin 

Uinnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idalio 

Washington 

Oregon...... 

CaliTomia 


Total 
schools. 


7,305 


1. 084 

760 
988 

357 


189 

81 

78 

323 

20 

130 

572 

155 

427 

17 
85 
24 
148 
42 
125 
119 
172 
80 

148 
195 
114 
135 

45 
203 

72 
4 

12 

652 
878 
390 
303 
208 
142 
370 
281 
26 
36 
239 
191 

19 

6 

44 

7 

3 

18 

8 

13 

48 

32 

169 


Total 
second. 

ary 
teach- 
ers. 


27,298 


9.886 
2,368 
2,932 
10. 5S:l 
1,559 


478 

sot 

258 
2,004 

271 

619 
3,274 

ROO 
1,878 


840 
257 
444 
135 
338 
270 
430 
85 

520 
497 
281 
830 
175 
887 
193 
16 
33 

1,852 

1,148 

1,616 

1,102 

754 

681 

1,178 

998 

68 

07 

572 

497 

53 

15 

225 

15 

10 

120 

23 

40 

153 

134 

771 


Total 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 


554,825 


182. 061 
41,  292 
53,S86 

247,245 
30,241 


Male. 


Num-       Ter 
her.       cent. 


241,359 


11.453 
5,343 
5,232 
38,896 
3,911 
9,615 
68,538 
13,373 
35,700 

1,333 
5,818 

3,791 
7,057 
2,433 
6,034 
4,786 
8,844 
1,193 

8,375 

10,256 

5,3!I8 

5,887 

2,742 

16,689 

8,991 

291 

614 

43,497 
24,860 
89,090 
28,665 
17,096 
13,275 
29,038 
21.609 
950 
1.985 
13, 016 
12,358 

1,02C 
'330 

5,007 
202 
104 

2,065 
509 
522 

3,049 

2,455 
14,858 


82,227 
18,487 
23,014 
104,  424 
12,307 


6.315 
2,798 
2,361 

17,402 
1,604 
4,359 

27,0:)0 
6,050 

15,339 

676 
2,369 
1.506 
3,414 

928 
8,368 
2,061 
3,822 

443 

8,751 

4,863 

2,520 

2,633 

977 

6,917 

1,849 

118 

286 

18,753 
10,932 
15,725 
12,095 
8.066 
6.087 
12,832 
9,020 
377 
889 
6,577 
5,021 


148 

2,02.'> 

107 

65 

981 

191 

211 

1,190 

1,127 

5,941 


43.50 


45.16 
44.77 
44.30 
42.24 
40.70 


45.53 
52.37 
45.18 
44.74 
42.55 
45.34 
46.18 
45.29 
42.  U7 

4.1.21 
40.72 
39.00 
48.38 
38.14 
55.82 
43.06 
43.22 
37.13 

44.79 
47.42 
47.21 
44.73 
35.63 
41.70 
46.29 
40.55 
55.64 

43.11 
43.97 
40.23 
42.19 
44.82 
42.84 
42.47 
41.74 
89.44 
42.27 
40.08 
40.63 

36.08 
44.85 
39.96 
52.97 
39.63 
45.23 
37.52 
40.42 
39.03 
45.91 
89.99 


Ttm4 


Num- 
ber. 


313,466 


99,834 
22,895 
30,072 
142,821 
17,934 


Per 
cent. 


60.50 


51.84 
55.23 
55.70 
57.70 
59.30 


6,238 
2,515 
2,808 

21,494 
2,247 
5,256 

31,508 
7,317 

20,361 

757 
8,449 

2,283 
3,643 
1,505 
2,606 
2,725 
6,023 
750 

4,624 
5,393 
2,818 
3,254 
1.765 
9,672 
2,145 
173 
228 

24,744 

13,928 

23,365 

16,570 

9,930 

7,588 

16,706 

12,589 

579 

1,146 

8,339 

7,337 

652 

182 

3,042 

95 

99 

1.131 

318 

311 

1,859 

1,328 

8,917 


54.47 
47.63 

a.si 

55.26 
57.45 
64.66 

53.82 
51.71 
57.03 

66.79 
59.28 
60.31 
51.62 
01.86 
44.18 
56.94 
56.78 
62.87 

55,21 
52.58 
52.78 
55.27 
64.87 
58.30 
63.71 
59.45 
44.86 

56.89 
50.03 
69.77 
57.81 
55.18 
67.16 
57.53 
58.26 
60.50 
57.73 
59.92 
59.37 

63.92 
55.15 
60.04 
47.03 
60.37 
54.77 
03.48 
59.58 
60.07 
51.09 
CO.  01 


Classical  pre- 
paratory 
students. 


Num-     Per 
ber.      cent. 


44,296 


18,646 
4,492 
5,278 

13,735 
2,146 


1,597 

712 

848 

5,848 

727 

1,086 

4,424 

1,459 

2,445 

58 

278 

182 

878 

191 

1,053 

053 

1,158 

41 

037 

1,025 

750 

530 

194 

1,G64 

413 

17 

48 

2,718 

908 
2,230 

729 
1,101 

384 

1,907 

1,543 

97 

84 

050 
1,084 

111 
18 

328 
5 
20 
89 
27 
65 

208 

221 
1,053 


7.99 

10.24 
10.88 
8.78 
5.55 
7.09 


13.94 
13.88 

6.65 
15.04 
18.59 
11.30 

7.66 
10.91 

6.85 

4.85 
4.78 
4.80 
12.44 
7.85 
17.45 
13.64 
13.09 
3.U 

7.61 
10.00 
14.05 
9.00 
7.07 
10.03 
10.34 
6.84 
9.34 

0.25 
3.65 
5.70 
2.54 
6.12 
2.89 
6.57 
7.14 
10.15 
4.23 
6.83 
8.77 

10.88 
5.45 
6.48 
2.48 

12.19 
4.31 
5.30 

12.45 
6.82 
9.00 
7.09 
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Tablk  82. — Comhined  «faU«Wo«  «/  public  higk  tekfoh  *nd  privmt»  high  »ehooli 
aeaitMin—CoUtgt  preparutorn  stude»U  and  graduaiei  in  llf97-BS. 


State  or  Territory 


'United  State*. 


Vortb  AtUntlc  Diriiieil. 
8anth  AtUniic  IMrision. 
South  Central  IMvision. 
North  Cent  ml  LHTision. 


Kortli  Atlantie  DiTialon : 

llune 

Hew  Hampshire 

VermoDt 

MaaaachoiiettB 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

FeDnsylvanla 

South  Atlantis  DiTlsion: 

IMaware 

Hatyland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Tirgioia 

Weet  Virginia 

K  orth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Floiidn 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenneaaee 

Alabama 

Hlssim<ippt 

lioulsiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

OlUahonia 

In<ti«i  Territory 

Korlh  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoU 

Hichtgan 

Wisconsin  

Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  IMkota 

South  UakoU 

Nebraska 


Western  Division: 

Montana 

WveaiiDg  .... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arisoua 

Dtah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon  

Califaniia 


Western  DiTislou 3,077 


Soientifio 

Total 

college 

Graduates 

Graduates 

preparatory 

preps  ratory 

prepared 

students. 

stndenta. 

lor  college. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

IV>r 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

33,  M3 

8.01 

77.758 

14.02 

85,170 

11.75 

19,940 

30.00 

10,818 

3.IM 

29,464 

16.18 

22,970 

12.02 

6,845 

29.88 

l.SM 

3.85 

8.082 

14.73 

4,112 

9.98 

1.196 

29.08 

3,24S 

8.01 

8.523 

15.79 

4,3»2 

7.97 

1,561 

3*.  05 

14,733 

S.M 

28,468 

11.51 

30,133 

12.19 

8,864 

29.42 

3,  on 

10.18 

6,222 

17.27 

8,663 

12.08 

1,485 

40. 6S 

m 

3.BI 

1,999 

IT.  46 

1,422 

12.42 

455 

32.00 

365 

6.84 

1,087 

19.97 

744 

13.93 

.     271 

36.42 

393 

7.56 

743 

14.20 

6vl 

11.49 

216 

35.94 

2,381 

6.12 

8,229 

21.18 

6,803 

14.92 

1,»7 

32.00 

144 

3.88 

871 

22.27 

430 

10.99 

189 

43.95 

632 

6.57 

1,718 

17.87 

1,379 

14.34 

424 

30.75 

3,323 

5.87 

7,747 

13.23 

5,546 

9.47 

1,772 

81.95 

1.2W 

9.04 

2.688 

19.95 

1,847 

13.81 

581 

31.46 

1,»77 

5.54 

4,422 

12.39 

5.198 

14.56 

1,080 

20.78 

n 

1.73 

81 

8.08 

183 

12.23 

38 

22.09 

ii< 

1.96 

394 

8.77 

830 

10.83 

1«B 

28.83 

82 

2.18 

264 

6.96 

45J 

11.90 

84 

18.48 

318 

4.61 

1,196 

16.95 

592 

8.39 

106 

17.73 

77 

3.17 

208 

11.02 

280 

11.61 

60 

24.64 

408 

7.72 

1.S19 

25.17 

3;6 

6.23 

203 

53.72 

1»« 

4.10 

819 

17.74 

862 

13.83 

205 

30.97 

219 

3.38 

1,457 

16.47 

840 

9.57 

304 

35.93 

13 

1.09 

54 

4.63 

108 

8.05 

21 

)9.44 

470 

5.61 

1,107 

13.22 

703 

8.39 

214 

30.44 

&8» 

5.70 

1,610 

15.70 

930 

9.13 

854 

17.82 

283 

5.30 

1.033 

19.35 

378 

7.08 

129 

34.13 

821 

8.85 

1,061 

17.85 

405 

6.88 

164 

40.49 

1» 

4.80 

320 

11.87 

389 

13.46 

121 

32.79 

•12 

6.50 

2,570 

15.63 

1,19V 

7.23 

.423 

tS.20 

3C0 

7.51 

713 

17.83 

260 

6.51 

123 

47.31 

18 

5.  SO 

3:1 

11.34 

23 

7.90 

14 

80.87 

32 

6.22 

80 

15.94 

29 

5.64 

10 

SI.  48 

2,242 

5.15 

4.960 

11.40 

5,516 

12.68 

1.401 

25.44, 

8W 

3.45 

1,766 

7.10 

2,718 

10.93 

592 

21.78 

2,211 

5.88 

4,441 

11.38 

4.830 

12.37 

1.263 

28.13 

1,820 

5.06 

2.349 

8.19 

3,230 

11.27 

»50 

29.41 

911 

6.08 

2.012 

11.18 

2,323 

12.90 

885 

29.50 

2,  MS 

15.24 

2,407 

18.13 

1,649 

12.42 

804 

48.78 

1,388 

4.78 

3,295 

11.35 

3,915 

13.48 

1.097 

28  02 

1,412 

G.53 

2,955 

13.67 

2,334 

10.80 

648 

27.76 

70 

7.32 

167 

17.47 

89 

9.31 

46 

51  69 

45 

2.27 

129 

6.50 

288 

13.50 

89 

33.21 

1,278 

9.17 

2,226 

16.00 

1,814 

13.04 

688 

18.48 

vn 

5.48 

1,761 

14.25 

1,443 

11.68 

591 

40.96 

142 

13.92 

263 

24.80 

111 

10.88 

36 

32.  <3 

8 

2.42 

28 

7.88 

43 

13.03 

28 

65.12 

tn 

13.28 

1,000 

19.74 

614 

12.12 

198 

32.25 

10 

4.95 

15 

7.43 

33 

18.34 

7 

tl  21 

7 

4.27 

27 

16.46 

13 

7.63 

13 

lOU.OO 

32 

2.52 

141 

0.83 

158 

7.05 

65 

41.14 

27 

5.30 

54 

10.60 

97 

19.06 

41 

42.27 

W 

11.30 

124 

23.75 

45 

8.62 

9 

20.00 

184 

6.04 

392 

12.86 

382 

12.53 

80 

30.94 

I«8 

6.76 

887 

15.78 

273 

11.12 

42 

15.38 

1.780 

11.78 

2,803 

18.87 

1.884 

12.68 

9«« 

51.27 
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Tablb  33. — Comhined  ttatMUa  of  public  high  lekoolt  and  private  lUgk  $ehooU  and 
aeadeniit* — Seeondarg  tludentt  i»  Mrtain  »t»die»  in  1897-9S. 


SUto  or  Territory. 


Latin. 


Per 
cent. 


Greek. 


Per 
cent. 


French. 


Seboola 
report 
ing. 


Num. 
ber. 


Per 
ceot. 


UoitedStata* 

Korth  Atlaatio  Dtvtoton  . 
SonUi  AtlMtlo  I>iTl«ioD . . 
SoBth  CeotnJ  Dirisiun . . . 
North  Central  DirMon  . . 
Wotom  MvUion 

NAth  Atlantic  SivUion : 

MaiM 

New  HmapsbtTB 

YenBont 

MiwwMhiMetta 

Bliode  bland 

Conaectioat 

NewTork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Utriaion : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

IHalriot  or  Colninbla. 

Virginia 

ICeat  Tirginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

fSS5!^:::;:::::;:;:: 

South  Central  Uivinion: 

Kentucky 

Tennxawi 

Alabama 

Uiuiaaippl 

liOuMana 

Xexaa 

Arkanaaa  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mlssonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraaka 

Kansas......... 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorada 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

ntab 

Nendn 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon ............... 

CaUiomin 


6,339  27i,2SS     48.M 


1,*M 


1,853     81,484 
717{    29^126 


904< 

2,805 

*U0 


1«5 

74 
76 
321 
2« 
12« 
S64 
127 
384 

1« 
77 
21 
14« 
S7 
121 
111 
178 
24 

133 
178 

no 

122 

46 
236 

76 

4 
11 


617 
349 


27,611 
117,  Tai 
15,341 


48.60 
66i8S 
51.14 
47.62 
50.73 


344 
269 
379 


3,024 
1,937 

29,138 
1,8» 
5,37? 

24,260 
6,m 

26,652 

1.050 
3,693 
1,732 
4,624 
1,075 
3,071 
3.030 
6,288 
583 

4,905 
6,178 
3,965 
2,635 
1,877 
7,866 
2,106 
204 
205 


21.919 
16,948 
3191  19,308 
1981  9,906 
123.  4,790 
133  7,6« 
271  11,601 
131  16,907 
895 
770 
7.556 
6,700 


24 
28 
108 
174 


15 

6 

46 

6 

3 

13 

7 

11 

29 

29 

149 


585 

165 

3,241 

48 

87 

645' 

277: 

211 

1,288 

9311 

7,863 


44.44 

66.60 
37.02 
51.78 
46l89 
SSl92 
41.  U 
46.19 
67.89 

78.77 
63.48 
46.66 
66.63 

44.18 
66L89 
63.31 
79.87 
48.87 

54.87 
60.49 
56.36 
44.76 
68.46 
47.36 
52.73 
70.10 
39.88 

60.39 
64.16 
49.61 
34.56 
26.63 
66w8I 
39.96 
50.47 
72.79 
38.79 
54.30 
64.231 

67.391 
50.00. 
63.96, 
23.76 
53.09. 
31.23. 
54.42. 
40.43 
4S.24 
37.92 
6S.0I 
I 


109 
43 
45 

220 
17 
66 

286 
67 

148 

3 

26 
11 

34 
8 
62 
37 
70 
3 


24,994 


4.60       1,I99I 


68,166     10.48 


14,648 
1,988 
2,127 
6,080 
1,201 


li 
9i 

7, 


8.06' 
4,81 
3.84 
2.03 
3.97 


1,376 

893 

345 

4,487 

418 

951 

3,218 

1,048 

1,911 

34 
238 
171 
178 

87 
375 
308 
681 

15 

503 
037 
233 
168 

72 

862 

118 

4 

85 

1,238 
228 
833 
647 
421 
320 
277 
706 
14' 
53 
215; 
177 


1,664 
290 
293 


39.094 
6,610 
3,241 
7,882 
2,878 


12.01 
16.71 
6.59 
11.54 
ia71 
9.89 
5.50 
7.81 
6.35 

2.65 
4.11 
4.51 
2.92 
3.58 
6.21 
6.44 
6.57 
1.26 

6.01 
6.21 
4.36 
2.85 
2.63 
2.M 
2.83 
1.37 
6.81 

2.85 
0.92 
3.13 
1.91 
2.34 
2.41 
0.95 
8.27 
1.46' 
2.67 
1.54 
1.43 

a69 


280 
1 


6.53 
0.50 


43 


5 
21 
109 
736 


2.08 


0.96 
0.C9 
4.44 
4.95 


94 
67 

47 
282 

23 

79 
314 

66 
102 


20 
81 
12 
43 
89 
53 
4 

43 
2' 
36 
13 
29 
46 
10 
1 


11.49 

13.59 
6lOO 
3.i9 
7.S6 


2.240 
1,911 
686 
16,261 
l,254l 
2,312 
9,489 
1,778 
8,123 


1,114 
850 

1,121 
166 
316 
629 

1,240' 
78 

367 
317 
347 
114 

1,498 
532 

«4! 

? 

1.250^ 
488 
2,4221 
1,073| 
26» 
816 
280 

889; 

32| 

251 

346 

96 


19.56 
36.77 
13.11 
4t81 
32.06 
24.05 
16  21 
13.30 
8.75 

6.68 
19.15 
22.40 
19.88 

6.78 

6.22 
13.14 
14.12 

6.64 

4.38 
8.09 
6.50 
1.94 
64.63 
3.21 
1.60 
0.69 


64 


13 
62 


127 

"^ 
179 

183 

1,438 


X87 
1.98 
6.20 
3.74 
1.48 
6.16 
9.80 
4.11 
8.39 
1.20 
1.77 
0.77 

9.29 


7.64 


6.15 
4.91 
1.53 
6.58 
7.46 
9.62 
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Tablk  31.- 


-ComM  101}  $taii*Ue»  of  publie  high  tohooU  and  private  high  $choo!$  and 
aoademie$ — Secondary  itudent$  tjt  certain  ilndiet  in  1S97-9S. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtea . 


North  Atlnntic  Division  . 
Soiitb  Atlantic  Division.. 
Bontli  Central  Division. .. 
Kortli  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Dlrisioa 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maaaaobnsetta 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlc 

New  Jersey 

PennsTlvanla 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  .. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georffia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kcntnclcy 

Tennessee. 

Alabama 

Hississippt 

Lonisiana 

Texas ; 

Arkansas 

Otclahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

TViaconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'Western  Division: 

Montana 

■Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California , 


German. 


Algebra. 


Geometry. 


Schools 
report- 
Jog-    i 


Num- 
ber. 


2,<26  i  78.»M     14.2i 


p       I  Schools 
cent.    -P^^t- 


7.233 


a06,7U  I  55.29 


1,0C2 

180  I 

214  i 

1.014  I 


33,  Me 

4,442 

a,  1)23 

33,028 
3,<05 


18.07 
10.70 
5.00 
13.00 
12.01 


10 
22 
10 

i<e 

21 
91 

438 
112 

180 

0 
18 
10 
0:1 
13 
22 
10 
10 

2 

87 
85 
17 
7 
5 
00 
18 
8 
2 

171 
70 
130 
137 
143 
77 
86 
87 
8 
13 
41 
60 

4 

1 

27 
1 


10 


140 
871 
181 

4,738 
542 

2,229 
14. 181 

8.751 

7,803 

to 

1,558 

1,123 

1,020 

221 

140 

122 

118 

44 

1,192 

32» 

170 

60 

12 

1,012 

143 

103 

0 

6,805 
3,442 
5,810 
4,518 
4.834 
2,307 
2,083 
2,5.'>9 
10 
230 
1,284 
1,140 

177 

20 

1,101 

2 


271 

"is 


422 
1,504 


1.22 
0.94 
8.40 
12.18 
13.80 
23.18 
24.23 
28.06 
22.03 

6.76 

20.78 

28.00 

14.64 

9.08 

2.32 

2.66 

1.83 

S.09 

14.23 
3.21 
8.18 
0.95 
0.41 
6.10 
8.58 

86.40 
1.17 

13.36 
9.82 
14.80 
15.70 
20.80 
17.38 
8.24 
11.84 
1,05 
11.69 
9.23 
9.27 

17.35 
0.06 

21.73 
0.90 


1,959 
754 
979 

3,185 
346 


13.12 


2.87 
12.89 
17.19 
10.12 


180 

80 

78 

320 

29 

128 

605 

152 

421 

17 
81 
23 
142 
43 
124 
120 
172 


147 
193 
112 
133 

45 
202 

72 
4 

11 

646 

878 
385 
801 
204 
142 
805 
276 
25 
85 
239 
190 

19 

0 

42 

7 

8 

10 

8 

10 

47 

31 

157 


Num- 
ber. 


cent,    "l^'^i    bcr.' 


92,651  i 
26.972 
36,041 
133.505 
17,696 


60.84 
65.32 
60.76 
54.03 
58.19 


6,703 
2,72i 
2.089 

18.803 
3,083 
4,641 

24.875 
8,207 

22,261 

931 
4,243 
1,3U9 
4,608 
1,652 
3,047 
8.690 
6,670 

822 

6,334 
0,168 
8,023 
3,441 
1.710 
12,556 
2,770 
193 
240 

24,887 
16,834 
18.651 
14,604 

7,808 

6,853 

14.96V 

13,774 

673 

927 

8,480 

7,232 

004 

168 

2,700 

125 

127 

1,094 

424 

281 

1,788 

1,423 

8,863 


49.79 
51.08 
39.  U3 
48.34 
63.30 
48.27 
42.66 
69.30 
02.30 

09.84 
72.03 
34.50 
06.30 
67.90 
50.50 
77.10 
75.42 
68.00 

63.68 
60.14 
07.87 
58.45 
02.30 
TS.60 
09.60 
00.32 
40.09 

67.22 
63.00 
47.71 
60.91 
43.39 
44.11 
51.52 
63.74 
59.94 
40.70 
60.91 
58.68 

59.22 
50.91 
53.29 
61.88 
77.44 
52.98 
83.80 
.^3.83 
58.01 
57.92 
59.06 


0,420  147,615 


Per 
cent. 


20.59 


1,812 

48,698 

000 

12.054 

857 

15.846 

2,839 

00,784 

312 

10.133 

168 

2.848 

74 

1,575 

05 

905 

311 

11,869 

26 

1,051 

112 

2,828 

531 

13,064 

188 

8,474 

888 

11,084 

10 

426 

82 

3,463 

21 

778 

117 

1,926 

87 

046 

78 

884 

83 

961 

142 

2,687 

24 

834 

119 

1,973 

175 

2.850 

100 

1,726 

103 

1,016 

41 

1,04« 

248 

0,130 

01 

960 

4 

72 

0 

80 

649 

10,852 

309 

6,121 

357 

8,962 

284 

6,676 

204 

4,247 

185 

8,734 

815 

6.666 

244 

6,276 

24 

269 

29 

433 

229 

4,227 

100 

3,428 

u 

242 

« 

139 

42 

1,906 

7 

74 

2 

26 

12 

803 

7 

251 

9 

109 

89 

912 

26 

484 

150 

6,487 

20.75 
39.19 
39.35 
34.58 
33.kl 


24.87 
39.48 
17.30 
30.51 
30.87 
29.41 
22.32 
35.98 
31.  OS 

81.06 
59.50 
20.51 
37.39 
36.65 
18  83 
20.08 
30.38 
28.  UO 

23.55 
27.79 
S2.3S 
17.26 
88.  V7 
30195 
23.79 
24.74 
16.78 

24.95 
24.03 
25.48 
19.80 
23.00 
28.13 
22.61 
34.41 
38.14 
31.81 
80.38 
27.70 

33.73 
43.12 
37.63 
M.m 

24.36 
49.31 
30.88 
29.91 
19.71 
86.93 
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Tablk  35. — Combined  atatistiet  of  pHblie  high  tehooli  and  prirate  high  tehooh  and 
academiet — Seooiidari/  sludenti  in  certain  eiudiee  in  1897-9S.  ' 


StAto  or  Territory. 


United  State* . 


TrigoDometry. 


Astronomy. 


Schoole 

repurl- 

iog. 


NoHli  AtlanUc  Dirlsion  . 
Soutli  Atlantic  UiTiaion . . 
South  Central  Division... 
Korth  Central  UlTision  .. 
Wostem  DlTisiou 


Korth  Atlantic  Biriaion : 

Maine 

Kow  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaachnsctts 

Khodelsbind 

Connecticut 

NowYorIt 

NewJerdey 

Pennsylrani.^ 

South  Atlantic  Ulvisiou: 

Delaware 

Marylaoil, 

District  or  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

If  orth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama ». 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri '.. 

Korth  Dakota 

South Dakoli  

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyomiug 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizoiut 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


l.MI 


MS 
235 
300 
380 
118 


Num- 
ber. 


11 
15 
2 
60 
10 
40 

162 
37 

103 

5 
87 
13 
56 
10 
23 
17 
00 

8 

CO 

68 

50 

33 

13 

115 

17 

1 

3 

110 
35 
43 

20 

17 

8 

36 

67 

2 

0 

22 

12 

4 

1 

16 
1 
1 
5 


15,710 


J,         Schools 
ing. 


2.83 


4,  589 
2,068 
3,550 
4,325 
1,187 


2.52 
5.01 
6..S8 
1.75 
3. 03 


1,S05 


710 
161 
245 
700 


61 
144 

8 
SM 

120 
287 

1,621 
432 

1,372 

42 
552 
118 
878 
121 

04 
226 
444 

93 

573 

460 

704 

187 

70 

1,233 

810 

6 

8 

1.3S0 
861 
562 
272 
145 

84 

325 

849 

6 

55 
216 

93 

22 
5 
216 
4 
13 
70 


0.53 
2.70 
0.15 
1.40 
3.07 
2.98 
2.77 
3.23 
S.S4 

3.  IS 
9.49 
3.11 
5.36 
4.97 
1.56 
4.72 
5.02 
7.80 

6.8< 
4.49 
13.19 
3.18 
2.55 
7.43 
7.76 
1.72 
1.56 

3.12 
1.45 
1.44 
0.95 
0.81 
0.63 
1.12 
3.93 
0.52 
2.77 
1.55 
0.74 

2.16 
1.62 
4.26 
1.98 
7.93 
3.39 


58  I 
116 
683 


1.90 
4.73 
4.60 


86 
87 
87 

155 
15 
51 

200 
5U 
83 


35 

125 

73 

11 

31 

116 

79 

2 

5 

21 

83 


Num- 
ber. 


24,433 


8.616 
1,868 
»,066 
9,765 
918 


920 
838 
345 

2,249 
2.10 
684 

1,931 
Ti» 

1,382 


899 
69 
217 
88 
226 
264 
461 
133 

576 

588 

565 

270 

155 

817 

85 

4 

6 

2,180 
629 

2,224 
881 
122 
447 

1,559 
902 
20 
82 
249 
470 

16 

16 

242 

36 


27 
3 

20 
120 

97 
341 


Per 
cent. 


4.40 


4.84 
4.52 
5.68 
3.95 
3.04 


8.03 
6.33 
6.59 
6.78 
6.11 
7.11 
3.30 
5.44 
3.87 

O.GO 
6.86 
1.83 
8.07 
8.62 
3.75 
5.52 
5.25 
11.15 

6.88 
5.73 
10.58 
4.59 
5.65 
4.92 
2.13 
1.87 
1.17 

5.01 
2.63 
5.69 
8.07 
0.68 
3.37 
6.37 
4.17 
2.09 
4.13 
1.79 
3.80 

1.67 
4.85 
4.78 
17.83 


1.81 
0.59 
3.83 
3.91 
8.95 
2.30 


Physics. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


5,878 


1,585 
465 
751 

2,780 
202 


149 

55 

CO 

278 

27 

94 

452 

125 

845 

16 
76 
19 
89 
32 
58 
50 
90 
20 

92 

141 

89 

120 

89 

210 

49 

4 

7 

515 
278 
868 
277 
199 
114 
342 
234 
20 
33 
221 
179 

14 
4 

41 
3 
3 

15 
7 
6 

33 

24 
142 


Num. 
b«r. 


118,6:0 


3:^057 
10.003 
14.285 
49,600 
6,706 


Per 
cent. 


2,185 
1,182 

749 
8,297, 

889 
1,679 
7,466 
2,628 
7,982 

429 
2.597 

800 
1,488 

615 
1,023 
1,445 
1,478 

228 

1,583 
1,971 
1,508 
2, 101 

833 
5,192 

887 
52 


8,250 

6,  on 

8,010 
5,185 
2,982 
2,107 
6,150 
4.681 
170 
434 
8,480 
3,074 

228 

74 

1,246 

46 

40 

341 

311 

45 

591 

414 

3,339 


20.48 

13.16 
24.23 
26.46 
20. 0« 
22.17 


10.08 
22.12 
14.82 
21.33 
22.73 
17.46 
12.75 
19.65 
22.30 

32.18 
41.64 

21.09 
21.09 
21.17 
16.  C5 
30.19 
16.71 
19.11 

18.90 
19.22 
28.25 
86.71 
30.38 
31.30 
22.21 
17.87 
19.07 

18.97 
20.42 
20.49 
18.09 
16.57 
15.87 
21.  U 
21.66 
17.78 
21. 8< 
25.01 
24.87 

22.35 
22.42 
24.59 
22.77 
24.39 
16.51 
01.10 
8.62 
19.38 
18.09 
22.47 
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Taulk  36. — Comb'meil  ttalitUei  of  pyMXe  high  tehooU  and  privalt  high  $eh»oU  and  mead- 
emisf — Stcondary  itude»t$  in  certain  tttulle$  in  1897-98. 


State  ur  Territory 


United  States 

Korth  AtUotic  DlTliiion . 
Smtb  AcUatioDiTtsiou  . 
South  Central  DiTieioii .. 
Kertli  Central  Division .. 
Weetem  IMviaion 

Korth  Atlantic  Divieion : 

Maine 

Kew  Uampsliire 

Vermont 

Mamaehoietts 

Bhode  Island 

Connrctiottt 

New  York 

Mevr  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Bonih  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Mar>-laad 

District  of  Cotaiubi.i. 

Virginia 

Wast  Virginia 

Kortli  Carolina 

Son*  k  Carolina 

Oeor/^a 

r       FlorfSa 

Bonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

r        Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoU 

Michigan 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kel>raskn 

Kansas 

liVeslem  Division : 

Moutana 

Wyoning 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Ariiona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califoraia 


Chemistry. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


2,766 


IM7 
207 
318 
1,665 
2(ie 


Knm- 
her. 


47,448 


17,087 
3,364 
4,563 

I8,73S 
8,6I» 


Per 
cent. 


8.66 


8.30 
8.15 
8.45 
7.58 
12.22 


Physical  geography. 


Geology. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber. 


5,683  134. 082 


1,477 
580 
714 

2,688 
234 


43 

35  I 
221  I 

19 

5«  { 
288 

75  I 
142  I 

7l 
25  , 
16  I 
61  I 
10  I 
22 
18  i 

•I 

62 
46 
43 
SI 
23 
89 
18 

3 

3 

lOS 
114 
173 
167 

41 

78 

88 

108 

4 

8 

77 

42 

6 

3 
S3 

2 

2 

9 

7 

3 

11 

15 

118 


1,040 
720 
S34 

4,775 
566 
890 
3,796  I 
1.833  I 
3,625  I 

162  I 
513  ! 
S3S 
736 
211  I 
368  ; 
322 
629 


757 

508  ! 

607  I 

329  I 

581 

1,131 

897 

34 

39 

3,425 
2.113 
2,080 
2,720 

670 

1,206 

1,403 

1,844 

34 

102 
1,4U0 

678 

142 
19 

806 
17 
21 
88 

175 
30 

177 

201 
1,020 


0.16 
13.48 
6. 38 
12.28 
14.47 
9.36 
6.«8 
9.07 
10.15 

1Z15 
8.82 
8.83 

10.43 
8.87 
6.10 
6.73 
7.11 
7.38 

9.04 
5.83 

13.06 
5.50 

21.19 
6.82 
9.04 

11.68 
7.50 

7.87 
8.00 
7.62 
9.52 
3.ri 
9.76 
4.83 
8.63 
3.56 
6.14 
10.10 
5.40 

13.02 
5.76 

15.91 
8.42 

12.80 
4.26 

34.  as 

8.75 
5.81 
11.85 
12.08 


33,034 
11,785 
17,378 
65,573 
6,312 


131 

61 

57 
178 

18 

86 
468 
100 
882 

13 

68 

15 
111 

40 
100 
100 
115 

27 

100 
103 

73 
00 
40 
242 
58 

3 

5 

566 

302 
310 
250 
107 

62 
822 
221 

19 

34 
207 
179 

li 
4 

30 

6 

3 
16 

8 
10 
42  i 
31 
70 


1,021 

608 

097 

3,700 

365 

1,713 

11,173 

3,250 

10, 117 

520 
1,308 

149 
2,141 
1,028 
1,412 
2,202 
2,442 

403 

1,851 
1,068 
1,650 
1,834 
996 


p.,     Sch«>ls 


24.33 


18.64 
28.64 
32.10 
28.62 
20.87 


1.7M 


670 
lOS 
209 
608 
106 


16.77 
13.06 
10.06 
0.61 
0.33 
17.82 
10.09 
24.30 
28.34 

39.01 
24.03 
3.93 
30.34 
42.26 
23.40 
40.01 
27.01 
41.32 

22.10 
10.19 
30.01 
31.15 
36.32 


7.296  I  43.08 
1,563 
91 
130 


11.502 
6,244 

10, 715 
6,120 
6,943 
I.OIIO 
7,804 
5,309 
187 
604 
4,346 
4,770 

812 

63 

795 

91 

41 

570 

223 

264 

1,224 

683 

2,046 


30.11 
31.27 
26.20 

26.44 
25.12 
27.41 
21.35 
33.02 
14.64 
26.88 
24.57 
18.56 
31.00 
31.23 
38.67 

30.59 
10.09 
15.69 
45.05 
26.00 
28.04 
44.20 
48.66 
40.14 
27.82 
13.76 


81 
30 
35 

137 

0 

37 

220 
30 
82 


Nmn. 
her. 


25, 8U 


10,408 
r,4«7 
3,602 
8,M3 
1.346 


12 

8 

20 

0 

16 

11 

22 

5 

47 
91 
24 
18 
10 
64 
11 
2 
2 

08 
56 

78 

66 

21 

14 

112 

83 

2 

8 

23 

47 

8 

3 

25 

2 

1 

7 


073 
S28 
3W 

2,167 
1C7 
636 

8,458 
761 

1,573 


138 
100 
235 
III 
240 
227 
362 
6S 

420 

1.164 
664 

234 

87 

860 

3(<i 

18 

42 

1,283 
902 

1.568 
CS6 

■877 
177 

1,685 

1,240 

10 

136 

310 

560 

83 

21 
638 

20 

8 

156 


9 

106 

9« 

310 


Per 

cent. 


4.68 


6.71 

s.sa 

6.84 
8.82 
4.4S 


8.60 
6.14 
6.88 
8. 56 
4.27 
6.61 
5.01 
5.62 
4.41 


2.37 
2.87 
S.33 
4.66 
3.98 
4.74 
S.08 
4  61 

6.12 
11.35 
10.38 
S.»7 
3.17 
6  18 
7.61 
(.10 
8.17 

2.05 
3.63 
3. 90 
2.43 
2.00 
1.33 
5.80 
6.74 
1.05 
6.85 
2  23 
4.60 

8.04 
6.36 
10.62 
0.90 
4.88 
7.61 


1.78 
S.44 
S.00 

100 
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Table  37. — Combined  itaiUtiet  of  j>itft7tc  M^A  sek«o?«  anii  pHtait  high  tehooh  and  aead- 
tmiet — Seeondarg  ttudenti  in  oertain  tttidiei  in  1897~08. 


State  or  Territory. 


Physiology. 


United  States 

Horth  Atlantic  Dirtefon  . 
Sontb  Atlanllc  IMrleiun  . 
South  Central  IMvtaiun. .. 
North  Ceiitrnl  Division  .. 
Western  Dlvisioo 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Mew  Mainpsbiro 

■Vormout 

Massachusetts 

Bbode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Peousylraiiia 

South  Atlantic  Oirision: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

WoatVirginio 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeoreia 

Florida ,... 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

TeuBessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah , 

Nevada 

Idabo  

Wasbiogton 

Oregon 

Califomta 


6,452   1«2,»W 


504 

7110 

2.570 

178 


lit 

4< 

42 

100 

13 

70 

SOI 

102 

317 

13 
G3 
13 
98 
36 
86 
81 
78 
28 

120 
144 

71 
115 

8« 
233 

S» 
2 

10 

S53 
228 
353 
287 
194 
•5 
2»t 


181 
141 

13 
4 
2> 
4 
1 

14 
5 
9 
27 
24 
66 


48,728 
12,2*1 
23,614 
75,663 
4,884 


1,955 

.752 

660 

5,806 

224 

1.403 

19,423 

3,548 

12,778 

6t0 
1,878 

141 
2,061 

822 
1,942 
1,932 
3,106 


3,233 
3.471 
3,412 
2,988 
1,132 
8,029 
1,987 
58 
206 

16, 013 
5,397 

13,413 
7.034 
4,516 
3,187 
8,759 
8,075 
360 
832 
5,176 
3,802 


566 
115 
33 
503 
237 
208 
881 
529 
1,846 


29.88 


25.67 
29.65 
4.T56 
30.60 
16.18 


17.01 
14.07 
12.43 
15.18 
5.73 
IS.  53 
33.18 
26.53 
85.79 

48.01 
32.28 
3.72 
28.11 
37.00 
:I2. 18 
40.37 
23.81 
40.12 


33.84 
45.19 
50.78 
41.28 
48.40 
49.75 
19.24 
40.08 

34.62 
21.71 
34.31 
24.54 
25.09 
24.01 
30.16 
37.37 
37.88 
41.91 
.17.19 
31.49 

30.20 
30.00 
10.96 
68.93 
20.12 
24.38 
48.56 
39.86 
21.68 
21.66 
11.08 


Psychology. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


1,615 


803 
131 
841 
865 

75 


42 

26 

25 

10 

163 

18 

3 

4 

n2 

83 

48 

64 

117 

18 

47 

117 

6 

6 

9 

44 

1 

1 

11 


Num.      Per 
bor.       cent. 


20,198 


4,322 
2,005 
4,362 
8,470 
1,039 


366 
75 
184 
435 
172 
177 
965 
337 
1,881 

18 
317 

04 
320 

98 
278 
312 
431 
160 

907 

335 

896 

222 

96 

1,984 

338 

U 

31 

1,199 

1,086 

606 

920 

1,191 

157 

588 

1,820 

33 

38 

86 

866 

12 

7 

336 


8 
10 

178 
65 

165 


3.64 


13.03 
1.57 
1.92 
6.84 
2.24 
1.11 


Bhetoric. 


Sotaoots 
report- 
ing. 


6,219 


1,876 
693 
844 

2,802 
304 


150 

73 

67 

278 

28 

104 

481 

128 


16 
70 
19 

115 
39 

103 
97 

106 


125 
164 
100 
102 

42 
240 

60 
3 


643 
338 
364 
278 
161 
123 
337 
252 
22 
32 
194 
171 

16 
8 
38 
6 
1 
13 
7 

10 

38 

28 

141 


Num- 
ber. 


196,848 


58.796 
15,553 
20.664 
87,903 
13,033 


2.997 
1,882 
1,188 

10,215 
1,772 
3.703 

13,590 
4,827 

12,713 

479 
2,769 
1,290 
2,419 

778 
1,606 
1,923 
3,661 

638 

8,260 
3,207 
2,366 
1,996 
1,484 
8,660 
1,319 
122 
172 

15,583 
11.816 
14,292 
8,606 
3,524 
3,781 
9,746 
8,893 
336 
688 
6,128 
4,813 

368 

125 

1,760 

83 

23 

764 

266 

133 

1,169 

681 

7,682 


Per 

cent. 


35.30 


16.17 
35.22 
22.71 
41.69 
45.31 
38.50 
23.06 
36.10 
85.81 

36.93 
47.42 
34.24 
34.28 
31.98 
26.62 
40.18 
41.28 
53.48 

88.93 
31.27 
44.30 
33.89 
53.39 
40.15 
33.02 
41.92 
33.46 

38.83 
47.53 
38.58 
80.02 
19.58 
28.48 
33.56 
41.15 
35.15 
29.62 
44.04 
87.32 

35.10 
37.88 
34.73 
41.09 
13.41 
37.00 
52.28 
25.48 
88.01 
27.74 
61.70 
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Tabus  38. — Combined  liatiiUct  of  pithlie  high  ichooU  and  private  high  eehooU  and  aead- 
emiet — SecoHdari/  studeHtt  in  certain  etudiet  in  1S97-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


flintory. 


Cirics. 


Num- 
ber. 


p        School* 


TTnitoa  state* 5,063  215,810 


Korth  Atliiulic  Division {  1,643 

South  AlUutic  Division 541 

South  Central  DiviHion 723 

North  Central  Division 2, 731 

WMteru  Division !  324 


Nam- 
her. 


6,203  209,034     37.68  I    5,114  U8,f<07 


North  Atlnntio  Division : 

Maine 

Now  Hampahiro  ...... 

Vermout 

Masflocliusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlt 

New  Jersey... 

Vennsylvfliiia 

South  Atiantiv Division: 

Delaware , 

Varyland 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina..' 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LonUiaua 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

(Jklabonia 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

ininoi* 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Westeru  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalflbnUa 


138 
«8 
58 
305 
28 
109 
449 
130 
358 

11 

74 
22 

108 
86 
84 
81 

105 
29 

128 

127 

85 

104 

25 

1«6 

48 

4 

6 

623 
333 
858 
268 
180 
120 
316 
241 
22 
29 
176 
157 

18 

5 

42 

5 

2 

17 

7 

11 

38 

26 

152 


42.40 

1,665 

40.91 

628 

31.011 

772 

34.00 

2,823 

G2.64 

315 

71,382 
19.811 
22.385 
70. 752 
15.704 


3,707 

32.87 

142 

2,486 

46.53 

68 

670 

12.98 

61 

25,567 

65.  TO 

29* 

2,444 

62.40 

28 

5,607 

58.32 

113 

13,406  1  23.00 

488 

7,083  '  52.96 

130 

16.823 

45.73 

330 

341 

25.58 

17 

3,678 

63.22 

74 

3,177 

83.74 

20 

2,215 

31.39 

121 

004 

40.85 

40 

1,»72 

32.68 

102 

1,582  !  33.05 

102 

2,466  ;  27.88 

131 

468 

39.23 

21 

3,304 

89.45 

120 

2,543 

24.80 

136 

1,918 

35.93 

86 

2,264 

38.46 

102 

1,251 

45.73 

40 

6,770 

34.82 

227 

1.176 

29.42 

53 

81 

28.87 

2 

85 

16.54 

6 

14,983 

34.45 

6.10 

10.992 

44.22 

341 

19. 449 

49.75 

855 

5,392 

18.81 

287 

4,133 

22.97 

100 

2,738 

20.63 

119 

9.835 

83.87 

837 

6,478 

29.98 

246 

470 

50.10 

20 

426 

21.46 

31 

6,407 

38.85 

194 

3,838 

31.54 

187 

357 

35.00 

16 

168 

50.91 

6 

8,531 

68.75 

40 

C5 

32.18 

5 

90 

54.88 

2 

659 

31.91 

16 

380 

74.  G6 

7 

248 

47.51 

10 

1, 182 

3a  77 

32 

596 

24.28 

80 

11,664 

78.50 

151 

3,658 
2,073 
1,170 

20,590 
2,041 
4,133 

17,356 
6,019 

14,833 

460 
3,707 
1,828 
3,511 
1,111 
2,470 
2,530 
3,739 

410 

8.901 
3,139 
2.140 
2,2S3 
1.8S8 


89.21 
47.98 
41.46 
32.26 
51.93 


31.94 
38.80 
22.53 
52. 94 
52. 10 
42.98 
29.65 
45.01 
40.15 

35.18 
63.72 
48.18 
50.18 
45.66 
41.03 
52.86 
42.26 
34.37 

46.58 
30.61 
40.20 
38.85 
0^.85 


7,684  I  46.32 
1,232  I  80.85 
36  ,  12.37 
66  .  12.84 


14.106 

8,803 

12,360 

8,871 

4,398 

4,302 

9,421 

7,870 

873 

723 

4,526 

8,990 

310 

99 

3,380 

51 

47 

497 

833 

181 

911 

852 

8,810 


82.43 
35.41 
81.62 
80.95 
24.44 
32.41 
82.44 
36.46 
39.02 
36.42 
32.52 
32.29 

33.33 
30.00 
66.71 
26.73 
28.66 
24.07 
65.42 
34.67 
29.  8D 
38.78 
59.87 


1,368 
266 
606 

2,622 
251 


123 
46 
63 

213 
20 
68 

457 
79 

300 

12 
34 
9 
85 
33 
S3 
42 
50 
18 

103 
95 
41 
83 
37 
203 
38 
2 
5 

552 

282 

317 

234 

173 

87 

339 

192 

21 

31 

215 

158 

12 
5 

25 
4 
1 

10 
0 
8 

38 

17 
125 


30, 770 

4.85:1 

13.  671 

63.752 

5,661 


1,786 
658 
1,007 
4,896 
470 
1,067 
10,238 
2,116 
8,411 

238 
686 
158 
551 
676 
857 
087 
800 
280 

2,178 

1,675 

851 

1,660 

032 

5,575 

831 

72 

67 

10,438 
6.459 
8,361 
7,138 
4,146 
1,928 
8,844 
5,961 
816 
651 
4,861 
4.548 

358 

139 

861 

46 

48 

220 

206 

106 

621 

417 

2,548 


Per 

cent. 


21.41 

16.80 
12  00 
25.32 
23. 78 
ia72 


15.59 
12.33 
18.25 
12.84 
12.02 
11.10 
17.53 
15.82 
23.56 

17.85 
11.78 
4.10 
7.81 
27.78 
14.20 
14.35 
8.15 
24.31 

26.01 
16.33 
17.82 
28  20 
22.68 
33.61 
21.31 
21.74 
16.83 

24.00 
25.88 
21.38 
24.90 
23.04 
14.52 
30.46 
27.58 
33.05 
82.80 
35.65 
88.80 

86.10 
42.13 
16  99 
22.77 
29.88 
10.65 
40.47 
37.53 
20.37 
16.88 
17.16 
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Tabuc  41. — Number  tecondary  »ludeiiU  to  tack  1,000  iwhabitanls  tn  each  State  in  1S98; 
alto  number  of  etudents  in  higher  education  to  each  1,000  of  population. 


State  or  Tsrritory. 


United  States . 


Nortb  AtlRDtks  DivlsiuD  . 
Booth  Atlaiitlo  DlrUion.. 
Soutli  i;enlr»l  Uivlsiun.. 
Morth  Centnl Division.. . 
Weatern  Uivision 


Korth  Atlantto  Dlvtsloo : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  (18»7) . 

Tenuont 

Maasaobnsett* 

Rhode  Island 

ConneoUcut 

New  York  (1897) 

Mew  Jersey 

Pennsjlvauia 

South  Atlantic  Uivlsioo : 

Delaware  (181)2) 

Maryland 

Diatrlot  of  Colnmbia... 

Tirginia(1897) 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sontii  Carolina  (18S7) . . . 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Booth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  (1897) 

Tennessee  (1890) 

Alabama  (1897) 

Mississippi  (1897) 

Louisiana  (1897) 

Texas  (1897) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division :     . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (189«) 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Efltlmnted 
total  popu- 
lation 
in  1898. 


ToUl 

number 

secondary 

students 

in  1898. 


72,737,100 


20, 247, 100 
9,668,500 
12,i!68,60O 
25,737,800 
4, 015,  300 


635,400 

398,  700 

334.100 

2,694,000 

417,  000 

863,900 

6,851,000 

1,8:17.000 

6,196,000 

173,200 
1,200,000 

285, 300 
1, 704,  000 

860,000 
1. 754, 000 
1,274,000 
2,097,000 

515,000 

2, 016, 000 
1,877,000 
1,741,000 
1,448,000 
1, 347,  000 
2,821,000 
1,295,000 
323,600 


3,917,000 
2,259,000 
S.  017,  000 
2,254,000 
2, 107,  000 
1,766,000 
2,101,000 
3,062,000 
352,300 
406,300 
1,167,000 
1,329,000 

245,900 
112.300 
584,000 
181.  .^00 

87,020 
264,900 

41,080 

157,200 

472,  100 

373.  400 

1,485,000 


620,115 


194,612 
48,100 
07, 131 

279,920 
36,352 


11,740 

5.432 

5,232 

89,406 

4,334 

8,615 

66,201 

14,034 

88,558 

1,396 
0,079 
4,206 
8,200 
a,  732 
7,493 
5,S69 
9,975 
1,750 

11,217 
13,603 

0,509 
7,0S6 
3,252 
19,115 
4,901 
834 
614 

50.047 
27,109 
44,520 
30.000 
19,126 
14,336 
32,S92 
25,697 
1,718 
2,678 
16. 179 
15,806 

1,431 
436 

5,796 
413 
403 

2,855 
611 
691 

3.857 

3,201 
16,538 


Number 
secondary 
students 
to  each 
1,000  in- 
habitants. 


8.60 


9.61 
4.87 
6.16 
10.87 
9.05 


Total  num- 
ber stn- 
dents  in 
higher 

education 
in  1898. 


144,477 


17.02 

13.62 

15.60 

14.62 

10.30 

11.12 

9.07 

7.03 

6.22 

8.06 
6.56 
14.75 
4.81 
8.15 
4.27 
4.44 
4.75 
3.39 

5.56 
7.24 
3.73 
4.89 
2.41 
6.77 
3.78 
2.58 


12.77 
12.00 
8.87 
13.31 
9.07 
8.11 
15.65 
8.35 
4.88 
6.34 
13.86 
11.89 

6.81 
3.89 
9.90 
2.28 
5.66 
10.77 
1.1.03 
4.40 
8.17 
8  58 
11.06 


45,788 
19.515 
18,671 
52,090 
8,377 


1,824 

765 

699 

11,290 

963 

3,052 

14, 181 

2,220 

11,844 

110 
4,077 
2,200 
3, 826 

727 
2,866 
2,296 
3,107 

277 

3,992 

6,478 

2,122 

1,060 

1,433 

2,934 

920 

98 

34 

8,306 

4,422 

11,516 

4,065 

2,835 

3,702 

4,863 

6.188 

182 

598 

1,998 

3,021 

101 

61 

1,233 

86 

58 

277 

107 

67 

052 

045 

4,710 


Number 
stiidenis 
in  higher 
education 
to  each 
1.000  in- 
habitants. 


1.08 


2.26 
1.98 
1.45 

2.03 
2.08 


2.01 
1.91 
2.09 
4.19 
2.30 
3.53 
2.06 
1.20 
1.83 

0.63 
3.39 
7.71 
2.24 
0.83 
1.63 
1.80 
1.61 
0.63 

1.08 
2.91 
1.21 
1.14 
1.06 
1.04 
0.71 
0.30 


2.13 
1.95 
2.29 
2.20 
1.34 
2.00 
2.07 
2.03 
0.51 
1.47 
1.71 
2.27 

0.41 
0.54 
2.10 
0.47 
0.66 
1.03 
4.07 
0.56 
1.38 
2.63 
3.16 
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Tablk  43.— 5(a<i«tic«  of  private  high  fdUoIs,  em4»»«d  nmiemim,  Mwiaartw, ' 


State  and  pa«t-ofllc«. 


Anbnrn 

BarBeld 

Bevlll 

4  i  Binuingbam. 

5  I do 

6   do 

7  ' do 

8  I  Butler 

9  Canollton ... 

10  Cedar  Bluff.. 

11  I  Centerville  .. 


12  ,  Clanton 

13  '  C'olliniiville... 

14  Urews  Depot . 
IB  ,  Cullmaii 


16  ,  Danville. 


17  I  Demopolia.... 

18  j  EdwardsTille. 

1ft     Elkmont 

10     Enterprise.... 


M  I  Fayette  C.  H  , 

I  Flomatou 

J2  I  Forney 

23  I  Fort  Parne . . . 

24  I  (iaylexTille... 
26  I  Oreeusboro... 
26  I  Grove  Bill.... 


27  1  Garler  . 


28  Rarpemville 

29  Hartselb 

30  Healing  Springs. 

31  I  niokmang 

32  :  llnutsville 

33  Joppa 


MaoM. 


Anbnm  Female  iBaUtsto. 

BnrlielU  IliKh  Scbuol 

Pelham  High  School 

Pollock  Stei>b«DB  Inetitnte 

Sonth  HiKlilamla  Aeademy* 

The  Taylor  Sihool 

Zelnsophiaii  Academy 

Butler  Academy 

CarroUton  Male  asrt  Fiwala  Acad- 
emy. 

Ceilar  Rlnff  Inallttite* 

Centarrille  Male  and  Fenutlo  Col. 
lege. 

TJnivereity  Sokool 

Collinnville  High  SchMl* 

Trideka  OoOeKe 

Polytechnic  Q>Uege  and  Ladies' 
Inatitnte. 

Xortb  AlabMia  BqiUat  Canegiat* 
Institnte  and  Normal  School. 

Marengo  Military  Inatttnte 

Cleburne  Institute.... 

Klkmont  High  School 

Enterprise  Male  and  Fmnak  Insti- 
tute. 

Jasper  District  High  Sebool 

Floraaton  High  ScSoela 

Cherokee  AVesley  Instltate 

North  Alabama  CoDege* 

Gavlesville  Hlph  Sebeol 

Greensboro  Female  College 

Gruve  Hill  Male  and  Fsmale  Col- 
lege. 

Robert  Donnell  High  Seheol 


84     Keener 

35  Lincoln 

36  Marion , 

37  '  Midway 

88  I  Mobile 

do , 

39    do , 

40  I do 

41  I  Monroerille. 

42  '  Montgomery. 

43  1 dS. 

Nat. 

Nealton 

Newton. 

.do. 
Piedmont . 

49  Pineville 

50  !  Pisgah 


Elm  Hill  Academy 

Bartsel  Is  Collage 

Industrial  AoMentT 

Uickmans  High  School* 

Hnnteville  Academy 

Industrial  Normal  and  Celleglata 
Institute. 

Wills  Valley  Instltate* 

Lincoln  High  School 

Marion  Mifltarr  Inatitat* 

Midway  High  School 

Acadeuiy  nftlie  Visit*tio« 

Evaiigi'lical  Latheran  Inatitotea. 

Hunter's  (UIss)  School... 

St.  Mary's  Select  Sebool 

Monroeviile  Academy  * ■ 

Rt.  Mary's  of  Loretto Academy.., 

University  School 

Green  Acwleiny  .................. 

Nealton  Academy*.... , 

Baptist  Collegiate  Instltate 

Mai  innnaHi^ih  School 

Cumberland  Preabytartaa  Semi- 
nary.* 

Pineville  Academy* 

Male  and  Female  Academy* 


PrIncipaL 


O.V.DmxiMi 

J.F.  WUUngbm 

Tf .  F.  Coeper 

Mrs.  E.  T.Tallafcrro . . 

Jeel  C.  Dn  Base 

TTiRtaat  P.Tavlor 

Rer.  James  U.  B.  Hall. 

J.M.Watkiaa 

L.Y.  Kaiier 


W.J.Doater. 
J.O.Coepor  . 


B.  T.  McMorries,  Ph.  D . 

Z.  D.  MeWhortar 

J.M.Walton 

S.A.Fetter,A.H.,B.I.. 

J.B.Kilp«ti<ek 


W.A.Mcr«d 

Y.  K.  Wedgewerth 

J.  W.  Reid  and  Jw>.  &  Kahap. 
G.W.  Carlisle 


Tf.  Ttarner.. 


Professor  Weyainger . 
T.C.  Balahar.A.11.... 
J.A.L«nrTy,A.M.... 

W.G.Kaidy 

U.B.DaBMe 


F.B.  Walker, 
ham. 

A.O.Spi»ka 

J.  H.  Riddle. Pb.M... 
J.  a  Hamberiio,  A.M 

MiasMaryPkrk 

Prank  Poryesr ....... 

Johii  C  CampbeB 


S.  L.  COBafaig. 


JobDC.ODni«r,A.M 

E.D.  Acker,A.B.,LL.B. 
Jamea  T.  Murfee,  LL.  D . 

O.K.  Ball 

8l*^MeU.Ur»x 


Miss  SalUeB.  Hunter. 

Sister  Laufaw 

J.N.  Powers 

Sister  EvangeUne 

J.M.Starks 

A.D.LaelU 

Miss  ZeotsCsl  boos.... 

A.  W.Tate 

B  J.Holataa 

N.J.  Finney,  A.  M 


J.  T.  Ailams. 
B.A.WiUian 


'  SUtlstics  of  1896-97. 


<  No  report  received. 
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Table  43. — Statiitic*  of  private  high  lehooU,  endowed  aeademiei,  teminarie* 


<1 


07 


91 


State  and  post-ofBce. 


ALABAMA— contliined. 

PaBhmataba 

Koanoke 

Katledge 

Springville 

Sterenson  

SnlliKent 

Talladega 

Town  Creek 

TrusaTtlle 

Xusoambia 

Tnikaloora 

Tuskegee 

Union  Spring! 

Vernon 

Walnut  Grove 

White  Plain* 

ABKAN8A8. 

Amity 

ArkadclpUa 

Barren  Fork 

Belleville 

Berry  ville 

Caotnron  

Fordyce 

Gully 

Uamburg 

Hope 

Little  Rock 

Hagnolla 

Uaaon  Valley 

Monticello 

Ozark 

Paragoold 

PeaRidgo 

Qnitman 

Kogera 

Searoy ■ 

Sidney 

i»utliiland 

SpielorviUe 

Wilmar 

ARtZOKA. 

Prmcott 

CALIFOHHIA. 

Alameda 

do 

Belmont 

Berkeley 

do 


Kame. 


Pnahmataha  High  School 

Roanoke  KormaT  College , 

Rutledse  High  School  <. 

SprlngXake  College , 

William  and  RmmaAuttinCoUege' 

Snlligent  Academy 

Talladega  College 

Town  Creek  Normal  School 

Trnasvi  lie  Academy 

Deshler  Female  Aatitute    and 

College.* 

Verner  Military  Institute 

Alabama  Military  Institute 

Union  Springa'  Male  and  Female 

College. 

Vernon  Institute 

Walnut  Grove  College 

Talladega  District  Uieh  School  • . 


Amity  High  School. 
Shorter  University  * 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Belleville  Normal  College 

Clarke's  Academy 

Cauthron  Academy 

Training  School  for  Tenths 

Philadelphia  High  School 

Hamburg  High  School 

Hope  Institute 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Columbia  District  High  School . . 

Mason  Valley  Institute* 

Hinemon's  uni verity  School 

Franklin  Female  College  * 

Thompson's  Classical  Institute. . 

Pea  Ridge  Normal  College 

Quitman  High  School 

Rogers  Academy 

SpeeraLangfora  Military  Insti- 
tute. 

Sidney  Collegiate  Institute 

Southland  College  and  Normal 
Institute.  * 

New  Subiaco  College 

Drew  Normal  Institute 


St.  Joseph's  Academy. 


Notre  Dame  Academy 

University  Academy 

Belmont  t^chool 

Boone's  University  School. 
Head's  (Miss)  School 


rrinolpol. 


*  Stotistics  of  1896-97. 


R.  H.Adams 

B.  M.  Crawford,  president 

Thad.  H.  Watklns 

Griggs  and  Smith 

J.  HlXatimer 

J.  Dorman  Hollls 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.. 
acting  president. 

J.  T.  Ferguson 

P.  L.  Acton 

Mary  Lindsay  Watklns 


W.H.  Vomer.. 
W.  D.  Fonville. 
J.M.Sanders.. 


C.V.Thompson. 
C.  L.  Murphce.. 
F.T.Petty 


Samuel  M.  Samaon 

Rev.  Thos.  H.  Jackson,  D.  D., 
president, 

J.T.Bingham 

D.F.Montgomery 

Isoao A.  Clarke 

W.  W.Lundy,A.B 

J.  D.  Clary 

J.  W.  C.  Gardner , 

J.R.Lin 

T.B.  Winston 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Booker,  A.M. 

Bennett  J.  Brown 

O.F.Mason , 

J.E.Erwln 

S.a  Waters 

R.  S.Thompson 

S.C.  Parish 

O.H.  Tucker 

J.  W.  SrrogKB.A.M..; , 

Granville  T.  Storey 


Ragan  and  Grisbam  ■ 
Edgar  Ballard 


Ignatius  Conrad,  O.  S.  B  . 
J.  L.  Speuce 


Sister  Demetrla. 


Sist<?r  Berchmnns  Joseph  . . . . 

W.W.  .Anderson 

W.T.Reid.A.M 

P.  li.  Boone 

MissAnn    Head 
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and  other  private  eeoondary  eehoolt  for  tlie  leholasiio  year  1897-98 — Continued. 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion. 

Students. 

1 

S 

o 
a 

1 

5 

a 
s 

1 

s 

1 
P 

g 

c 

B 

Value  of 
grouuds, 
build- 
ings, 
furui- 
tnro, 
and  sci- 
entitio 
appa- 
ratus. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct- 
ors. 

Secontl- 
ary  stu- 
dents. 

Elemen- 
tary stu- 
dents. 

Preparing  for 
college. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
1898. 

College 
prepara- 
torysfcu- 
deuts  in 
the  class 

that 
gradu- 
ated in 
1698. 

Clas- 
sical 
course. 

Soien- 

titlo 

course. 

1 

■3 

•3 

B 

1 
& 

o 
"a 

a 

a, 

1 

■a 
1 

1^ 

s 

4) 

■a 

• 

1 

4 

s 

« 

r 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IS 

lO 

17 

18 

t» 

!IO 

91 

94 

Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Cong 

Nonsoiit  . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
M.E.So  .. 

Christian . 
A.M.E... 

Nonsect . . 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect  .. 
M.E.SO.. 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect  . . 
Baptist . . . 
Baptist... 
Nonsect  .- 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 
3 

2 

1 
0 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
3 
0 
1 

18 
63 
40 
m 

16 
63 
39 

1? 
28 

4 

140 
20 

2 

75 

4^ 

3? 

4 
0 

• 
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2 
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0 
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"i 
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50 
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20,000 
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15 
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110 
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120 

130 
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132 
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Stat«  and  poat-office. 


CALiFOB><iA— continued. 

Borlingame 

Colnu 

East  Oakland 

Oraas  Talley 

Healdsborg 

Irvini^toii 

Lakepon  

Loa  Aneelea  (217  8.  Broad- 
way, Potomac  Block). 
Lea  Angelea 

Loa  Angalea  (8(5  Weat 
23d  at.). 

Loa  Ansolea 

do.:. 

Martina* 

MairavUle 

Mordhoir 

North  Temaacal 

Oakland 

do 

OnUrio 

Pasadena  (49  Enclld  ave.. 

South.) 
Paaadena  (124  Euclid  are., 

South). 

Petaluma 

KedwoodCity 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  (12th  and  K 
ats). 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

doTr. 

San  Francisco  (BUis  and 
Franklin  ats.). 

San  Francisco  (Dolores  St., 
bet.  lath  and  17th  sU.). 

San  Francisco  (1849  Jack- 
son St.). 

San  Franckoo  (3128  Cal- 
ifornia St.). 

San  Francisco  (2234  Pacific 
are.). 

San  Frmncisco  (Fremont 
and  Harrison  sts.). 

San  Francisco  (1901  Poir- 
ell  St.). 

San  Francisco  (Eddy  and 
Larkin  ats.). 

San  Francisco  (1823  Broad  ■ 
wayat ). 

San  Tranclseo  (071  Mis- 
sion St.). 

San  Francisco  (3300  Wash- 
ington at.). 

San  Francisco  (2124  C'«li- 
fornia  at ). 


Karae. 


Holtt's  School  for  Boys* 

Convent  School  of  St.  Aloysins. . . 
Our  Lady  of  Lonrdra  Academy  . . 

Mount  St.  Marr's  Academy 

Healdsburg  (Allege 

Gartner  Seminary 

Lakeport  Academy 

Collegiate  School  for  Boys  and 

Men. 
Los  Angeles  Military  Academy  . . 

Marlborough  School  fur  Girla 

Marsh's  (Mlaa)  School  for  Girls*  . 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the 

Christian  School. 

Colloee  of  Notre  Dame 

Tbacker's  School  (Caaa  do  Piedra 

Banch). 

Sacred  Heart  School  (kItIs) 

Con  rent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 

Horton's  (Miss)  School 

('haffey  College 

Classical  School  for  Boys 


English-Claasical 

Bo  vs. 


Principal. 


Ira  G.  Hoitt,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D . 

Sister  M.  liemardine 

Sister  M.  Euphrasia 

Sktrr  U.  Columba 

R.S.Owen 

U.C.Ingram 

John  Orerholser 

Anselm  B.  Brown,  A.M... 


Greenville    C.    Emery    and 

Horace  A.  Brown. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Caswell 


Abby  Stuart  Marsh  . 
Sister  Wilhelmlna... 
Brother  Theoiloros . . 


Sister  Mary  Lorotto 

Sherman  l5.  Tbacker,  A.  B., 
LL.B. 

Sister  M.  Gabriel 

Reverend  Mother  Delphine. . 


Miss  Sarah  VT.Horton 

William  T.  KandaU,  dean  . . . . 
Stephen  CutUr  Chirk,  A.B  .. 


School   for 


St,  Vincent's  Academy* 

Aoademy  of  Notre  Dame* ' 

Howe's  High  School  and  Normal  , 
Institnte.  ♦  ! 

Sacramento  Institute 


Misa  Anna  B.  Orton . 


SUter  Mary  Leocadia 

Sister  Louis  de  (lontagne. 
Edward  Uowe,Jr 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace . . 

Southwest  Institnte 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


College  of  Notre  Dame 

Bamlin  Sohool   and   Van   Ness 

Seminary. 
Irving  Institute 


Mnrison's  (Miss)  School 

Oar  Lady  of  Mercy's  Aoademy  . 

Prosrntation  Con  vent 

Sacred  Heart  0>Ueg» 

St.  Brldgid's  School- 

St.yinoent's  School 

Trinity  School , 

Urtmn  School 


Brother  Ambrose. 


Sister  Mercy 

Sister  of  St.  Joseph 

Misses  Way  and  Kinney. 


Sister  Julia  Theresa 

MissSamh  D.Hamlin 

Rer.  ICdward  B.  Church,  A.  M. 

Miss  B.  L.  Murlson , 

Sister  of  Mercy 


Reverend   Mother   M.  Jose- 
phine. 
Brother  Erminold ,... 


Sister  M.  Talentina 

Sister  Mary  Vincent 

Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding.  L.  H.  D. 
C.  Brier 


*  Statistics  of  1890-97. 
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Keli^ious 
denomina- 
tion. 


Nonaect  .. 

K.U 

K.(; 

R.C 

7  Day  Ad . 
Clnistiau 
Nun  sect  . 
Noiisect  . 

Xonsect . 

Nonaect  . 


KpiH . 
K.  C  . 
lt.C  . 


Students. 


Sec- 
ond- 
ary  , 

in-    !  Second- iElemen- 
struct  I  »fy  St"-  ,tary  stu 
dentt*. 


3    1-3 


3  6   r 


li.C 

Nonaoct  . 


K.C  . 
K.C  . 


Nonecct  . 
M.K 

NoiIBCCt  . 


Nonsect  - 

1!.  (• 

li.C 

Nunseot  . 

Jt.C 


li.C 

n.  c 

Nimsect  . 
R.C 


K.C 

Koiistnt  . . 
I'.K 

Noiiset-t  . . 

K.C. .:...! 

li.C ! 

i:.c I 

li.C 

K.<; 

K|ii« ' 

Nonfiect  .. 


01  22 

9|  29 

201  30 

7)  75 

39  67 

43  0 
20. 

Ol  11 


Preparing  for 
college. 


Claa- 

aical 

course. 


11 


0 

52 
150 

lis 

74 

40 


.3 


50!    75 
0        0 


Scien- 
tific 
coarse. 


13 


SO. 
0'. 


05. 
0 


85. 
60. 


13 


"1 


50 
o'    «i 


i  1  I 


20 

141 
30 


0  180 

I 

III     30  0 

0      30  00 

0      24  12 

0      90  0 

211 


3 

u 

30 

10 

0 

52 

6 

II 

46 

5 

0 

45 

4 

0 

20 

1 

0 

16 

0 

150 

0 

2 

0 

13 

4 

10 

78 

0 

60 

0 

' 

22 

0 

170 
00  . 
54 
16  . 


170'. 

40' 
1 
lOl  124' 

I     ! 

0  30' 
250   22o! 

01  o> 

I    i 

350:       Ol 

I         [ 

170'  243'. 

347   460. 

'M 

40        0' 


14 


10 


3 

1 
5 

o' 

11 
0 


Gradu- 
ates in 

1898. 


College 

prepara- 
turystu- 
dentaiu 
tbechiss 

th.1t 

gradu- 

ate<l  in 

1898. 


XI 


IS 


0   100 


0 

13I 


^ 


Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, 
furni- 
ture, 
and  sci- 
entific 
appa- 
ratus. 


30 


91 


6001 


500 

1,000 

C42 


H 
0 


300 


31. 

31 


10 


o{     0 


4 
3'.. 

3' 


1,000 

500 

150 

100 

2,000 


400 
400 


33 


$50,000 
42,486 


5,000 


40,000 
10,000 
2,000 


610 
350 

800 

2,500 

20u: 


15,000 

'506,666 


42,  000 


15,000 


■l! 


2001 


6,000 


97 
93 
99 
100 
101 
102 

103 
101 

105 

loe 

107 


10, 000;    108 
100 


110 
HI 


112 
113 

111 

lis 

US 

117 
118 
119 

120 

121 
123 
123 

2,500' I    124 

1, 6<I0      300, 000  125 

2,000  6.000  128 

2,000| '  127 

500 128 

714! '  129 

I         I 

6, 000        30, 000  130 

5,000       40,000^  131 

1,000' I  132 

23,000,  133 


250' 
100. 


40,000 


134 
135 
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13< 

137 

138 

13B 
140 

Ul 
142 
143 
144 

145 
148 
147 
148 
148 

ISO 
151 
162 
153 
154 


I 


CiLuroBMiA— ooDtinned. 

tjaa  TnkDoisoo  (2014  Van 

Neaa  ave.). 
San  Fisnciaoo  (1718  Saora- 

niento  at.). 
San  Jo«e  (San  Fernando  at., 

bet.  Market  and  1st  (ta.). 

San  Leander 

San  Luis  Oblapo 


San  Mateo. 

do 

Ban  Rafael. 
do 


do 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cms 

Santa  Boaa 


Sborb 

Stockton  

do 

Vallejo  (Florida  at.) . 
Woodland 


COLOBADO. 


155  Bonlder 

156  Canon  City . 

157  Del  Norte... 


158     I.eadTUIe. 
150     Moutclair. 


cotOfBOncuT. 


1(W 
161 
162 

163 
164 

1 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 

174 
175 
176 
1T7 
178 
179 
ISO 


Baltic , 

BlackHaU , 

Bridgeport  (89    Conrtland 

Hili). 
Bridgeport  (174  Park  are.) . 
Bridgeport  (416   Fairfield 

avo.). 

Brook  field  Center 

Chesfalre 

Clinton 

Culcboater 

Cornwall •••••...... 

Eaaton 

Fairflold 

Falls  Village 

Farmington 


Glaatonbnry 

Greenwich 

Hanidan 

Hartford  (1204  Asyltun  are.) 

Lakeville 

do 

Lyme 


Kama. 


Weat'a  (Uias)  Sobool  for  Girls.... 

Zlska  Institute  (Girls) 

St  Joseph 's  College  *  (Boys) 

Saint  Mary's  Academy 

Aoa<lemy  of  Immaculato  Heart  of 
Mary. 

St.  Margaret's  School 

St.  Matthew's  School 

Oominioan  College 

Mount  Tamaljuiis  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Selbonme  School  for  Boys 

Santa  Barbara  Collsgiste  Institnte 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross 

TTrsullne  Academy  of  the  Saored 
Heart. 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Karnes  * 

St.  Agnes  Academy 

St.  Mary's  College 

St.  Vincent's  Convent  School 

Academy  of  Holy  Boeary 

Mount  St.  (rertmde 

Monnt  St.  Scholastloa's  Academy. 
The  Prenbyteriau  College  of  the 
Southwest. 

St.  Marv's  School 

Jarris  Hall  Military  Academy  . . . 


Acatlemv  of  the  Holy  Family 

Black  Hall  School 

The  Courtland  School 

Park  ATOnne  Institute 

Tbo  University  School 

Tho  Curtis  School  for  Boys 

Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecticut 

MorganScbool 

Bacon  Academy 

Bousatontc  Valley  Institute 

Kaston  Academy 

Fairfield  Aoadoniv 

TbeDavldM.  HdntSchool 

Porter  (Miss)  and  Dow's  (Mrs.) 
School. 

Glastonbury  Academy 

Greenwich  Academy 

Hamden  Hall 

Woodside  Seminary 

The  Hotchkiss  School 

The  Taconic  Sobool  for  Girls 

Boxwood  School 

*  Statistics  of  1896-87. 


Principal. 


MtsaMaryB.TTest 

Ume.  B.  Zlska,  M.  A 

ReT.D.J.Mahoney,  S.J 

Sisters  of  St.I>ominio 

Sister  Menoia 

Ser.  George  'Wallace,  A.  M  . . 
Rev.  Alfkwl  Lee  Brewer,  D.  D 

Mother  Louis 

Arthur  Crosby,  A.  M 

Rev.  Charles  Hitchcock 

T.U.MoCnne,  M.A 

Sister  Louis  de  Gonzague. ... 

Sister  M.  Joseph 

Sister  Agatha  Reynolds 

Sister  Mary  Delphine 

Sister  M.  Rose 

Brother  John  Henry 

Sister  M.  Agnes 

G.M.  Barbara 

Sister  M .  Marguerite 

Sister  M.  Callftta  Blake 

£noa  P.  Baker,  president 

SistsrM.  Agatbn 

George  Clarke,  Ph.D 

Sister  Mnry  Carlne 

Charles  G.  Bartlett 

Miss  Frances  A .  Marble 

Seth  B.Jones 

Vincent  C.  Peck 

Frederick  S.  Curtis 

E.  D.Woodbury 

Dwight  Holbrook 

James  R.  Tucker 

H.B.MaoFarl8n.l,S.B 

William  M.  Gallup 

Francis  H.  Brewer 

Frederick  T.  Persons,  B.  A . . . 
Miss  Porter  and  Mrs.  Dow . . 

S.  Archibald  Smith,  B.  A 

J.  H.  Root 

Wm.  ('.  Raymond 

MisH  Sara  J.Smith 

Edward  Q.  Cov,  M.  A 

Miss  EUia  Hardv  Lord 

Mrs.  Riohard  SiU  Oriswold.. 
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Religious 

denoniina- 

tion. 
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build- 
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ture, 
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entifin 
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Sec- 
ond- 
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in- 
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ora. 

Second- 
nxy  stu- 
dents. 

Elemen. 

tarystn. 

denta. 

Preparing  for 
collage. 

College 
prepara- 

Clas- 

sioul 

course. 

Scien- 
tific 
course. 

Gradn- 

ates  in 

1808. 

deut«  in 
tlieclasa 

tfaat 
gradu- 
ated in 
1896. 

•a 
1^ 

E 
8 

i 
9 

•a 
10 

•i 

11 

1 

19 

'3 
13 

"a 
14 

.2 
IS 

0 

0 
2 

1 

16 

6 

1 

.2 

1 

4 

3 

e 

r 

i» 

IM 

19 

ao 

»1 

9S) 

•I 

10 
3 
0 

0 
0 

7:, 

68 
20 

0 

7 

12 
0 
47 

0 

50 

3 
80 

0 
29 

26 
14 

0 

S2 

20 

0 

93 
63 

10 
0 

20 
0 

0 

8 

134 

180 

7 

0 

0 

26 

6 
2 
0 

4 
0 
0 

0 

4 

3 

0 
0 
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$40,000 

136 

Nonaect  ..     2 

K.C '    5 

R.C 0 
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r.E 1 
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1 
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0 
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0 

0 
0 
5 

0 

0 
2 
0 
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3 

2 
7 
0 
6 
2 

0 
0 

8 
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3 
0 
0 

0 
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0 

4 

3 

4 
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0 
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4 
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32 
122 

mo 

269 
0 

207 
60 

4        0 

3       0 
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! 

1.12 
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153 
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18       0 

11     2:1 
31        0 
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26 
1i 

I 
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1 
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1 

0 

0 

4 

0 
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7     13'       i       2 
28,  3241  272        3 
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4      19 
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157 
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1 
5 
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2 
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3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
\ 

0 
5 
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0       2 

29        0 
0      10 
351       1 

0 

40 
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8 
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3 

4 

0 
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3      10 
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51 

15 
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1 

I 
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3 
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n 
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6 

19 
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0 
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I 

7 

25 

5 
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4 

16 

12 

5 
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0 
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S 

0 
0 

0 
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8501         1,000 
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163 
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12!     6      B 

31     10        1 
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0 
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4 

4 
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9 
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15 
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coiiHBCTiciTT— continued. 
Myetic 


Kew  Canaan 

Nev  Haren  (18  Insurance 

Building). 

New  Haren  (High  at.) 

New  Haven    (97   Wliitney 

ave.l. 
New  Haven  (57  Elm  at.) ... . 

New  Haren  (6t  Hlllliouao 

ave.l. 
New  Haven  (33  Wall  at.) . . 

New  Haven  (424  Temple  et.) 

New  London 

do 

KawMllford 

do 

New  Preston 

Newtown 

Norfolk 

Nortli  Stonington 

NorwaUc 

Norwalk  (Hillside) 

Norwalk 

Norwich  ('280  Broadway) 

Pomfret 

Putnam 

Redding 

BaTbrook 

Simsbnry  

Stamfora 


..do. 


SUmford  (5  and  7  Willow 

St.). 

Suffleld 

Wallingford 

Washington 

Waterbury 

do..... 

Watortown 

Westport ...' 

WUton 

do 

Winsted 

Woodbury 

Woodstock , 


DELAWARE. 


Dover 

Newark 

Wilmiagton. 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 


OeOTcetown 

Washington  (Maryland 
ava.  and  8tk  at.  SW.). 


Mystie  Valley  Engliah  and  Clas- 
■lical  Institnte. 

New  Canaan  Institute 

Gilo  Grammar  iiobool 


Hopkins  Grammar  ^hool . 
Johnstone's  (Misa)  Sdiool . 


Grton  and  Nichols  (Uisses)  School . 

West  Snd  Inntltato,  boarding  and 

day  school  for  girls. 
Wbedon's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 

and  Boys. 
Willard's  (Hiss)  School  forGirls.. 

Bttlkeley  School 

Williama  Memorial  Inatitnte 

Ingleside  School 

Eectory  School 

Upson  Seminary 

Newtown  Academy 

The  Rabbins  School 


Kdgar  Wheeler  School 

Baird'a  (Miss)  Inatitnto 

Mead's  (Mrs.)  School  for  Girls 

Norwalk  Preparatory  SchooL 

Norwich  Free  Academy 

Pomfret  School 

NotroDame  Academy ............ 

JiillAcademy 

Sbepard's  (Miss)  Private  School.. 

McLean  Seminary 

Aiken's  (Miss)  School  for  Toang 
LadiM.* 

King's  School  forBoya 

Low  a  (Miss)  Boarding  School 

Connectiept  Literary  Institution. 

Rosemary'  Hall 

The  Ganuery , 

Congregation  do  Notro  Dame 

St.  Margaret's  School 

The  Taft  School 

Staples  High  School 

Wilton  Academy 

Wilton  Educational  InsUtut* 

Gilbert  School* 

Parker  Academy 

Woodstock  Academy 


Principal. 


John  Knight  Bueklyn. 


Mia.  K  F.  Ayrcs. 
Tiioo.  B.  WilHon  . 


George  L.  Fox,  rector. 

Miss  Mary  Sibyl  Johnstone .. 

MIba  Rebecca  Ortonand  Miss 

Emily  R.  Nichols. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Cady 


Miss  Snsaa  H.  Whedon  . 


Miss  Cbaiiotte  A.  WlUaid . . . 

Walter  A.  Towne 

Colin  S.BneU , 

Mrs.  William  D.  BLKk 

Kev.  Hay  nesL.  Everest 

Rev.Henry  Upson 

H.H.Hoyt 

Howard  W.  Carter 

U.S.  Young,  B.  A 

Mis8(>)rneliaF.  Baird 

Mrs.  MelvUlo  Emory  Mead  . .. 

Orl  A.  Harstrom,  A.  M 

Robert  P.  K(«p,  Ph.D 

Wm.  Beach  Olmstead 


Fred.J.Perrine 

MissF.C.Shepard 

John  B.  McLean 

Mrs.  Harriot  B.  E.  Devan . 


Wilmington  Cmference  Seminary 

Academy  of  Newark 

Filenda  School 


The  Lintfaienm  Instita  te 

Acadnny  of  the  Socrctl  Heart . 

•SUtUticsof  1896-97. 


Hiram  U.King 

Miss  Low  ana  Miss  Hey  wood 


Harry  L.  Thompson.  P.  B 

Miss  Caroline  Riiutz.Rees  ... 

John  C.  Brinsmade 

SiHter  St.  Stanislaus 

MUs  Mary  K.  UUIard , 

Horace  I>.  Toft 

Hnnry  S.Pratt 

Edward  Olmstead 

Charles  W.  Whitlock , 

John  Eaatman  Clarke,  PIi.  D.. 

Hamilton  Byron  Moore 

E.K.Hail,A.B 


W.L.Gooding 

,T,  David  Jaqoette. 
Isaao  T.  Johnson  . 


R.C.  Balinger 

Sister  Mary  WillMd,O.S.D  .. 
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Cong  . . . 
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Epis 

Nonsect 
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Nonsect 

Epis 

li.  C  . . . . 
Nonsect 
Nousect 
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Nonsect 

Nonaect 
Epis.... 


Bapt.... 
Epis.... 
Nonsect 
K.(;  .... 
Epis  .  - . . 
Nonsect 
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Nonsect 
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Nonsect 
Nonat'ct 
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Preparing  for 
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13 
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227  I 

228 ; 

22S 

280  I 
231  ' 


234  ! 

23S 

236 

237 
238 

23» 

240 
241 

342 

243 


Wa«binKton 

AVasliington  (1342  Yerniont 

ave.). 
Waiililngton  (914  14tb  at. 

VW.). 
Waablngton  (1400   Corco- 
ran at.). 
WasliiDglon   (1811    I    at. 

NW.). 
Waabineton  ( 1212-1214 14tb 

at.NW.). 
Waablngton  (1312  Haasa- 

cbaaatta  ave.). 
Waabingtou  (1S23    N.   at. 

NW.). 
Waablngton  (llOU  H.  at. 

NW.). 
Washington  (822  Conneot- 

icnt  ave.). 
Waahington  (120«  I8tbat.). 
Waablngton    (601    Eaat 

Capitol  at.). 
Waahington  (1225  Vermont 

ave.). 

Waablngton 

Waahington  (1823  Jeffuraon 

place). 
Waahington  (3d  and  T  ata. 

NW.). 
Waahington 


Name. 


244     OaiueaviUe.. 

246  1  JaolcaoDvllle. 
240  ! do 

247  I  Key  West... 


248  ,  Snn  Antonio. 


249  !  Tampa  . 


OKOBOIA. 


250  I 

251 

252 

253  I 

254 

255 

250 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

365 


Arabl 

Athens  (312  Prince  ave.). 

Athoua 

do 

Atlanta  (99  Leonard  at.) . 

Atlanta 

Aabnrn 

Augusta 

do 

do 

Birmingham 

Blue  Ridge 

Canton 

CarnesTille 

Carteravllle 

Cedartown 


Academy  of  the  Visitation  . 
Cheno weth  Inatitnte 


Emeraon  loatitute . 


Engliab  and  Claaaical  School  for 


Sngl 


pya. 
Frienda  Select  School . 


Gnnston  Inatitnte  (Girla) 

Holy  Crose  Aondemy 

McDonald  EUis  School  for  Ulrla  . 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary  * 


National  Capital    UuiTeraity 
School. 

The  Olney  School 

St.  UecUia'a  Academy 


St.  John'a  College. 


Principal. 


School  of  Notre  Danir  . 
The  University  School. 


Washington  College  for  Tonog 

Ladies. 
Wayland  Seminary  and  College  . . 


Tebeau'a    (Mlas)    Boarding   and 
Day  School. 

Edward- Waters  College , 

St.  Joseph's  Academy* 

Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate*  . . . 

Holy  Name  Acailemy 

Convent  of  the  Uuly  Names 

Houston  High  School 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies.  -. 

Jeruel  Academy 

Knox  Institute 

Spolnian  Seminary 

w aahington  Seminary 

Perry -Bainoy  College'  * 

Academy  of  Richmond  County  . . , 

St  Mary  s  Academy 

Summerville  Acadpmy , 

Birmingham  High  School 

Blue  Ridge  High  School  • 

Etowah  Military  Inatitnte* 

Carnesville  High  School 

West  End  Institute* 

The  Samuel  Benedict  Memorial 
School. 

•  Statistica  of  1896-97. 


Mother  Mary  Agnea  Matbaney 
Miss  Cbcnowetb  and  Mrs.  E. 

C.  Sloan.  • 
Charles  B.  Young,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  H.Putnam , 

T.W.Sldwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  R.  Ma- 

aon. 
Slater  M.  Angelica 

Edwin  R.  Lewla,  A.  M.,  M.  U. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  J.  Somers  .... 

Warren  Waverly  Pbelan 

Misses  Dorsey 

Mother  M.  Augusta 

Rev.  Brother  Fabrieian 

Sister  Mary  Euphrasia 

Robert  L.  Proaton,  A.  B , 

F.  Menefee 

George  RlceHoTey 

Miss  Maggie  Tehean 

Rev.J.  P.(J.W8lUce 

Mothrr  M .  Clavorie  * 

Sistvr  Mary  Florentine,  su- 
perior. 
Rev.  Mother  Boniface,  O.  S.  B 
Sister  M.  xheopbile,  suiierior 


J.E.  Powell 

Miss  C.  Sosuowski 

J.  H.  Brown 

L.8.CUrk,A.M 

Harriet  E.  Giles 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Chandler 

Wro.  Henry  Strick  land 

Charlea  H.  Withrow 

Sister  Mary  Peter 

Arthur  Grabowskie,  Ph.  D. ,. 

J.O.  Brand 

W.  W.Gainea 

C.L.  Gunnels 

W.H.Cobb 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Harris 

Ernest  M.Benedict,  A.  B 
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275  I 
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Clcreland 

Cochran  

Uolamboa 

do 

CniwfordviUe  ... 

Dal  ton 

Decatnr 

do 

Dixlo 

Krerett  Springs . 

Falrmoant 

Forsyth 

Greonsboro 


Greenville . 
UamiltoQ  .. 

Hartwell .. 
Ulawassee. 
Irwluton  .. 
Jackson  ... 
Jofferson  .. 
286  •Lagrange.. 
"     LaTonia... 

Leo 

T.esinKton  . 
Linoomton. 
Mcintosh. . 

Mckae 

Macon 

do 

Monroe 

Monticrllo . 


281 
282 
283 
284 
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287 


280 
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283 
284 
296 
28<; 

287 
288 


Monnt  Zion. 

Olirer 

Kinggold  ... 


Savannah  (512  Harris  st.)- 
Savannah  (334  Hull  St.) . . . 

Senoia 

Shellman 

StelUvUle 

Samach 

Sylvan  la 

Talbotton 

TennlUe 

Thomaston 

ThomaavUte 


300 
301 
S02 
SOS 
804 
305 
306 
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SOS 
S09 
SIO 

111  ;  Thomson 

112  Warrenton... 
S13  '  Washineton . 

814  WavnesDoro . 

815  '  Wfaton 

316     Wfaitesburg  . 


(17  ,  Bolae 

818     Caldwell... 
318  '  Lewlston  . . 


Kame. 


Cleveland  ArademT 

Mew  Ebeneier  College  * 

Moore's  (Miss)  Private  School. .. . 

Wynnton  College 

Stephens  High  School 

McLellan  School 

Agnes  Scott  InsUtate 

Donald  FraaerBlgh School  (Boys) 

Dixie  Academy* 

Everett  Springs  Seminary 

Falrmoant  OoUege 

Banks  Stephens  Institute* 
Thomas  Stock's  Institute.. 


PrinrlpaL 


Greenville  Masonio  Institute. . . . 
Went  Georgia  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College. 

llartwell  Institute*^ 

Hiawassee  High  School 

Talroage  Institute 

Jackson  lostitnle 

Martin  InsUtnte 

Park  High  School 

Lavonialnfltitate* 

Mosay  Creek  High  School 

Meson  Academy 

Llncolnton  Hign  School 

Uorcheeter  Academy 

Sonth  Georgia  College 

BaUsrd  Normal  School 

St.  Stanislans  Novitiate 

Johnston  Institute 

Montlrello    Male    and     Female 

Academy. 

Mount  Zion  Seminary 

Oliver  High  School  * 

Ringgold   Literary  and  Normal 

Institute. 

Beach  Institute 

Savannah  Academy 

Excelsior  Training  School 

Shellman  Institute 

Stellavillo  High  School 

Sumach  Seminary* 

Sylvania  Academy 

Lo  Vert  College 

Tennille  Instftnte 

R.  £.  I.ee  Institute 

Sonth  Georgia  College 


Geo,  F.  Pierce  Collegiate  Institute' 

Warrenton  Academy  * 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

WaynesDoro  Academy  ^ 

Weston  High  School 

Hutcheson  Collegiate  InsUtnte. . . 


St.  Teresa's  Academy 

College  of  Idaho 

Episcopal  School 

*  Statistics  of  1886-87. 


Prof.A.E.Lashley 

I  A.M.Dnggan 

'  Miss  Roth  Moore 

J.E.McRoe 

'  Jordan  H.  Sanford 

J.  G.  McLellan 

I  F.  H.  Gaines,  president 

I  G.  Holmau  Gardner 

L.  K.  Benson 

.1  W.J.Moore 

.    Rev.J.  A. Sharp, A. B 

.1  Carle  R.  Thompson 

.1  G.  F.  Uliphant  and  J.  W.  Ben- 
nington. 

J.  Walter  Mason 

J.O.Pettis 

M.L.  Parker,  A.  M 

A.  B.  Greene,  A.  B 

J.C.V.Worthy,A.M 

H.B.Unnt 

C.  B.  La  Hatte,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. . 

B.  E.Park 

A.K.Snead 

J.W.Smith 

N.H.  Ballard 

George  D.  Godard 

Fred.  W.Foster 

Reuben  J.  Strosier 

Geo.  C.  Barrage 

Rev.  John  Brislan,  S.J 

J.M.Caldwell 

J.£.HaU 

W.T.Morris 

H.A.Heidt 

W.E.Bryan 

Miss  Mertie  L.  Graham 

John  Taliaferro... 

W.  Beanfort  Davis 

Chas.  R.Jenkins 

Prof.Thos.  Davis 

Miss  O.  A.  Henry 

8.  J.  Overatreot 

J.  A.Brycn 

Z.Whitehurst 

N.W.  Hurst 

Miss  B.  H.  MerriU  and  Prof. 

A.  G.  Miller. 
Isaac  A.  Gibson,  A.  M.,  M.  D 

J.  K.  Pnrks 

Mother  Clemonce 

N.B.F.  Clone 

O.L.  Sporlln 

R.P.Hodnett 

Sister  M.  Francia  Clan 

William  Judson  Boone 

Rev.  J.  D,  MoConkey 
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333 
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IDAHO— coDtioned. 

J^wiston :  St.  Aloyaio*  College 

Paris Bear  Lake  Stake  Academy  . 

Preaton \  Oneida  Stake  Academy 

Kexburg I  Bannock  Stake  Academy... 


Albion. 
Alton.. 


Anna 

BeUeviUe . 


Bonrbonnais 

Bunker  Hill 

Cairo 

Cliicago  (45«8  Oakenwald 

aye.). 
Chicago  (2141  Calumetave.) 
Chicago  (Wabash  ave.  and 

3StU  St.). 
Chicago  (461  Dearborn  ave.) 
Chicago  (46TU  Lake  ave.) . . . 


339 
840 


336  ;  Chicago 

337  ]  Chicago 
Cliicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

iugton 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Colfeeu , 


(40  East  47th  St.). 
(40  Scott  at.) 


Sonthem  Collegiate  Institote .... 

Drsuline  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

XTnion  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Bunker  Hill  MiliUry  Academy. . 

Su  Joseph's  School 

Ascbam  Hall 


Dearborn  Seminary... 
Be  La  Salle  Institute. 


Girls'  Ollegiate  School.. 
The  Harvanl  School . — 


841 
842 
843 
344 
845 
34« 


847 
848 

849 
8S0 
3S1 
352 
353 

384 
855 
36< 
857 
358 
869 
860 
861 
862 
8(3 

864 
866 
866 
867 
868 


(2535 Prairie  ave.). 
(1401-UU3  Wash.  I 
l>oulevard). 

(28'ii  Wabash  ave.) I 
(485  W.  Taylor  at.)j 
(Vincennesave.). 
(309  Dearborn  ave.)l 


The  Kenwood  Institute. 

Kirkland  School : 

Lewis  Institute 

The  Loring  School 

St  Margaret's  Sobool*.. 


Creal  Springe. 
Dakota 


Decatnr . . 
Dixon  .... 

Elgin 

EvanstAn. 
Fairfield.. 


Galesburg . 
Ueneseo... 
Godfrey  ... 
Greenrtlle. 

Joliet 

do.... 

Kankakee . 
KnozvUle  . 
La  Harpe.. 
Longwood . 


Marisaa , 

UedU 

Mendota 

Iforria 

Moont  Carroll., 


St.  Stan  ialans  College , 

St.  Xavier  Academy 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart . . . 
Starrett'a  (Mr«.)  School  for  Girls 

University  School 

Coffeen  Normal  School  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Creal  Springs  College , 

College  of  Northern  Illinots 


Principal. 


Rev.  M.  Meyer,  S.  J. 

W.  W.  Bill&gs 

Josiah  K.  Hickman. 
(JeorgeCole 


F.B.Hines 

Mother  Theresa . 


E.Wood 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 


Sister  St.  Mary  of  Mercy . . . 
S.  L.  Stiver,  superintendent . 

Sister  Mary  Tnomaa 

Kate  Byam  Martin 


Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Purington. 
Brother  Pins 


Miss  Kebooca  S.  Rice.  A.  M 

John  J.  Schobinger  and  John 

C.Grant. 
Miaa  Annice  Bradford  Batts. . 

Mlas  Emma  S.  Adams 

George  Noble  Carman 

Mrs.  Stella  Dyer  Loring 

Virginia  Sayie 


Rev.  John  Krnaivnski,  C.  R  . . 

Rev.  Mother  (xen'evieve 

Madame  Victoire  Van  Dyke.. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Starrett 

E.  C.  Coulter,  A.  M 

Jacob  L.  Xraylor 


St,  Theresa's  Academy 

Steiumann  Institute 

Elgin  Academy 

The  W  Inchell  Academy , 

Hay  ward  College  and  Commercial 
School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy* 

Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute 

Monticello  Ladles'  Seminary  ..... 

Greenville  College 

St.  Francis  Academy 

St. Mary's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Seminary 

St.  Albans  School 

Gittings  Seminary 

Institute  of  our  Lady  of  Oa  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

Marlssa  Academy  * 

Wever-Media  Academy 

Mendota  College 

St.  AngeU'a  Academy 

Franoea  Shimer  Academy  of  the 
TTniversity  of  Chicago. 

•  Statistics  of  1886-97. 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Miirrab 

Rev.  H.  L.  Beam,  A.  M.,  presi- 
dent. 

Mother  Lucy 

Chae.  A.  Steinmann,  president 

George  I*.  Bacon 

S.B.Winchell 

Rev.  J.  G.Bonnoll,D.D 


Sister  Theotlata 

J.  F.  Casebeer 

Harriot  N.  Haskell 

Wilson  T.  Hogg,  president. . . . 
Sister  M.  SUnislas  Droealer  - . 


Sister  St.  Zephy rina .... 

A.  H.  Noyes,  A.  B 

L.  B.  Hnll,  president.... 
Mother  M.  F.  Seraphlca. 


H.  W.Speer 

H.W.  Bowersmitb,  M.  S.,  A.  B. 
G.  V.  Clam,  A.  B.,  pieaident- .. 

Sister  M.Jerome 

William  P.  MoKee 
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Port  Byron. 
PrlncoTlUe '. 

Qnincy 

Springfleld  . 


....do 

....do 

Sycamora 

Toulon 

Upper  Alton 

Vermilion  Grove . 
Way  uesTiUe 


INDUSA. 


Bloom  tngdale. 

Borden 

Collegeville... 

Culver 

Elkbart 

Fairmount  ... 


Ferdinand . 


393     Fort  Wayne 


394 

895 
89< 
897 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
400 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 


415 
416 

417 
418 


do. 


Indianapolis 

do 

do 

do 

Lafayette 

La  Forte 

Lima 

Micbipui  City 

New  Altiany 

North  Uaucbester. 

Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City 

Oidenbnre 

PUlnfield 

do 

St.  Marya 

SontliBend 

Spleeland 

Yincennes 

do 


tSDIAN  TSBBITOBT. 


Ardraoro. 
Atoka.... 
Cameron. 
Cbalaea... 


Name. 


MonntMorria Mount  Morris  College 

Nauvoo St.  Marj^'fl  Academy 

Onarga 

OtUwa 

Paxton 

Peoria , 


Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy . . . . 

Bice  Cotlegtata  Institute 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  tbe  Sa- 
cred Ileart. 

Port  Byron  Academy 

Princeville  Academy 

St.  Mary 's  Institute 

Aoademy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

Bottle  Stuart  Institute 

Concordia  Seminary 

Waterman  Han 

Toulon  Academy. 

Woetem  Military  Academy 

Tennilion  Aoademy 

WaynesTille  Academy 


Friends Bloomingdale  Academy.. 

Borden  Institute 

St.Joseph's  College 

Culver  Military  Academy 

Elkhart  Institute 

Fairmount  Academy  and  Normal 

School. 
Aoademy  of  the  Immaculate  Con. 

eeption. 

St  AugiiBtino*e  Academy 

Westminster  Seminary 


Classical  School  for  Girls 

Kniokcrbacker  Hall 

St  Acnea'  Academy 

St  Joan's  Academy* 

Stlgnatins'  Academy 

St.  Bose's  Academy 

Howe  School 

St  Mary's  Academy* 

Holy  Trinity  Academy 

Manchester  College* 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Oakland  City  College 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy . 

Central  Academy , 

Snnir  GroTO  Academy 

St.  Mary 's  Academlo  Institute . . . 

St.  Joseph's  Aoademy* 

Spleeland  Academy 

St.  Bose's  Academy 

Yincennes  Vniversity 


Esrgrore  College 

Atoka  Baptist  Acailemv 

Cameron  Presbyterian  Institate. 
Chelsea  Aoademy 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Prineipal. 


J.G.  Royer,  president 

Mother  M.  Ottilia,  0. 8.  B. 
Samuel  Van  PeltA.  U  ... 
Kev. Mother  M. Ursula... 
Harvey  K.  Coleman  ...... 

Sister  D.' Evelyn 


Henry  A.  Buger,  A.  B 

Boyal  B.  Cnshlng 

Mother  Mary  Boniface  . . 
Mother  Mary  Agnes 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Brooks 

Bev.R.Pimer,  A.B 

Ber.  B.  F.  neetwood,  D.  D  . 

G.F.Loomi8,B.A 

A. M.Jackson 

George  U.Moore 

W.H.  Smith 


Andrew  F.  Hltchel. 

H.A.Bnerk 

Ang.Seifort 

A.F.Fleet 

H.C.Hea8ley 

ElwoodO.Bllis 


Sister  M.  Salesia  Ketxner,  O. 

S.B. 

Sister  St  Louise , 

Miss  C.  B.  Sharp  and  Mrs.  D. 

B.  Wells. 

May  Wright  SewaU 

The  Missee  Yerkes 


Sister  Superior 

Kistcr  Diimltilla 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross... 
Wm.  Wallace  Hammond.... 

Mother  Padflca 

Sister  Mary  Emerita 

E.  S.Young , 

Mother  M.Paaline 

William  Prentice  Deariag. 

Sister  Veronica 

Robert  L.  Kelly 

Beqjamin  J.  Thomas 

Sister  M.  Alma 

Sister  Mary  Ambrose 

G.W.Neet 

Sister  St  Cyrilla 

Albert  H.  Yoder 


J.T.Johnson 

E.  H.  Bisbel 

Ker.  T.  B.  Lunsford. 
Tbos.L.  Bates 
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Stat*  and  poat-offloa. 

Hame. 

Principal. 

1 

a 

8 

419 

INDIAN  TUBITOBT— 4»0t°d. 

Rarrell  International  Inatitnte*. . 
MuvakaUiaaion  School 

420 

OkmuG[ed 

Hiss  LIda  A.  Kobe 

421 

RyjknCoUeEe 

422 

viuU* 

Willie  HalMll  College 

W.  L.  Chapman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
L.A.BUi8. 

423 

do 

in 

IOWA. 

Ackley 

Aokworth 

Onret' Academy* 

Aokworth  Acadwnr.............. 

G,  A.  GraTes. . . . .  - .  .. 

425 

8.  A.Jackson 

41« 

Bode 

Latberan  High  School 

L.  O.  LiUegaaid 

427 

Sacred  Heart  School 

Rev,  B.  C.  Lenehan 

428 

Barlineton 

Cedar  Kapid* 

CentenUle 

CbarleaCity 

Barlington  Inatftute-CoUege 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

H.  L.  Atkinson,  A.  U 

42> 

Mother  Superior 

430 

Scattergood  Seminary 

Henderson  H.  McKinney 

Sister  M.  Josephine 

431 

Academy  of  the  Immacnlate  Cod- 
oeption. 

Mount  St.  CUIr  Academy 

St.  Marv'a  School 

432 

Clinton 

Mother  Mai;  Agnes  Mooney . 
Sister  M.  Bmerita 

433 

do 

Cominif 

434 

Coming  Academy 

Kev.  T.  D.  Ewing,  D.  D 

Sister  Mary  Chionia 

43S 

Council  Blnffa 

...do 

Davenport 

do 

Deoorah 

Denmark 

Dea  Moines  (566  15th  St.).. 

438 

Slaters  of  Charity 

437 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy . 
St.  AmbroM  Academy 

Slater  Mary  Etlitha 

438 

Rev.  J.  T.A.  Flannagan 

439 

440 

441 

Clarke's  (Mias)  School 

Miss  Rachael  C.  Clarke 

SisterM.  AlphonsaMontagne. 

Sister  Mary^aroelliana 

H.  E.  McUrew  and  R.  B.  Pom- 

berton. 
Rev.  P.  L.C.Hansen 

443 

443 

do 

444 

446 
4M 
447 
448 
449 
4S0 

RftrihiHn ...«,. 

Earlbam  Academy 

Elkhorn  College*... 

Elkhorn 

Epwortb 

Fort  Dodge........... 

Bpworth  Seminary 

ToWd  College 

Hnrtland  Academy' 

Rev.  Frank  O.  Barnes,  A.  B . . . 

Hartland 

Barclay  C.  Winslow,  B.8 

Rev.Jame8B.Cbaae,A.B 

W.  A. 'Willis 

Hull 

Hull  Kducational  Institute 

luwa  City  Academy «. 

Iowa  City 

.T«»aII   .  

462     Eeokok 

St.  Vincent's  Academy* 

Graceland  College 

fYieuda*  Aca*lomy 

J.  T.  Pence 

464     Lo  Grand 

G. M.  Dimmitt,B.S 

455    dn - 

Palmer  Collrge* 

D.  M.  Helftnstine 

456 

467 
468 
459 

Ke w  Pro V  idence  Academy 

Nora  Springs  Seminary  * 

Korth western  Cla«Blcai  Academy. 

Albert  F.  Stvles 

J.  F.  Mit4!hell 

Rev.  James  F.  Zvemer,  A.M. 
AlonznAben]ethy,A.M.,Ph.D 
John  M.  Stoke 

Omita 

460  1  OBlcaln.tu 

461 
462 

PleoAftnt  Plain  .      .... 

Pleasant  Plain  Academy 

J.  C,  Roberts 

St.  Anngar  Seminary  and  Infltltnte 
WhittlerCoUeire*  .           

J.O.  Sethre,  A.  M 

493  1  KoIatii       

W,  C.  Pideeon 

464 

Vinton 

Tllford  ColloKlate  Academy  • 

Thomas  Francis  Tobin 

W  C.Allen        

665 

WashlDgton 

466 

Sacred  Heart  School 

SisterM.  Agatha 

467 

Wilton  German-English  College.. 
St.  Scholasttca's  Academy  • 

468 

KAXBAB. 

Atchtfton            .  .... 

Mother  Alovsia...... 

469 

Sister  Mary  SUnisIans 

470 

Southern  Eansaa  Academy 

471 

Baviland 

Harvey  D.  Crumly,  B.  8 

H.  H.  Townsend,  B.  8 

472 

Beeper 

Hesper  Academy 

'  SUtisUcs  of  1896^97. 
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<73 
<74 
«7S 

<m 

«rt 

478 
479 
480 
«81 


SUtoand  pMt«ffloB. 


I 


rrlmipaL 


KANSAS— COD  tin  ned. 


HiairRtha |  Hiawatha  Aeadeoiy 

Leavenworth '  St.  Mary'a  Aoadeair 

Linculn i  Kannan  ChrUUaatJuUcge.. 

Newton '  Itethrl  CoIIceo 

North  Branch !  Nortli  Branch  Academy  ... 

SiiHna '  St.  John's  Military  School  . 

Toucaaorfe Tongnnoxie  Academy. 

WaaoiDgton ~ 

Wichita 

do 


KBXTCCKT. 


«3   I 
484 

48S 

4M  I 

487 

488 

I 
489 
410 

491  ' 

492 

4S3 

4»4 

405 

496 

497 

496 
499 
SIX) 
Ml 
SOU 
80.1 

to* 
SOS 

500 
S«7 

508 
509 

510 
Sll 
512 
6U 
514 
515 
51 » 
617 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 
523 
524 
525 


Albany 

Anchorage  . 

Ashland 

Aaburn  .... 
Beat  ty  Til  lo  . 
Boechmout  . 


Bowling  Groon  . 
Bremen 


Buffalo 

C'aiUii 

(Tarapbcllabnrg . 
Canii)l)pllrtville.. 

Oarrulltou . 

Cliuton 

Corinth.. 


Friendn'  Academy. 
All  Hallow's  Academy. 
Lewis  Academy 


Covington 

do 

Cynthlana 

do 

Danville 

Elizabeth  town. 

Elltton 

Flippin 

Frankfort 

Fulton 


Orthspmanl. 
(ilundale 


Halfway 

Hampton 

HarrmlBburg  . 

Hartford , 

Hazel  (ireon . . 

Hi'nderson..... 

do 

do 

Hludmau 

Hodgcnaville  . 

Ilopkinsvillo  . 

Uyden 

Independence.. 

KlrluviUe 

Lebanon 

Ij<>xingtvn 


Allmny  Hi !h  School* 

Bollewootl  Kamalo  Seminary 

A  sblaud  Sciiool  for  (iirls 

Auburn  &(Mtiioary 

l)eatly\illo  Episcopal  High  School 

Louisville  Trainias   fc'chool   for 
Bovs. 

St.  Columbia's  Academy 

Bromcn  Cullego   and   rerrj-mau 
Institute. 

Kasl  L\nu  College 

Cailis  High  Sclioui* 

tjampltellnlmrx  School 

Camiiln'IlcvilU.  High  School 

St.  Jubn's  Select  School..... 

Marv  in  Col  lege  * 

Nurthcm     Kentucky    Normal 
School  and  Academy.* 

A  cademy  of  Notre  Damo 

I£ucl»y  School 

Htirrtson  Female  College. ....... . . 

Smith's  Cla.isical  School 

Hogsct t  M  ilitary  Academy 

IXnrdiii  Collegiate  Institute 

Vanderbilt  Training  School* 

Monroe  Nonnal  Schtiol  * 

St.  Josoiih's  Academy 

Fulton  Normal  School  and  Busi- 
ness College.* 

Gothseniaiii  College 

Lynnlnnd  Ualeauil  Female  Insti-  ' 
tute.*  I 

Douglass'  \cademy ' 

Hamilton  Academy 

llarro<lf*bnrg  Academy 

'lartford  College 

Hazel  (Jrecn  Academy ....' 

Hondcrson  Female  Seminary j 

HondiMson  Hi^h  School* [ 

H  orao  Soh'Kil  ior  Gtrla 

Hindauin  School 

Konyon  College 

IlopkinsvilleHigh  School 

Hydeu  Academy 

Independence  High  School 

Elliott  Inst  ituteV 

St.  Augustine's  Academy 

St.  Catherine's  Academy 

*  Statistics  of  1890-97. 


L.  S.  Ttmner,  A.  If 

Uother  Mary  Peter 

C.  B.  Whitaker 

KcT.  C.  H.  W'edrt 

A.  H.Symona 

Charles  E.  Ilarber.  M.Sc  .... 

IrviugKlng,  A.B 

A.  W.Jouos,  A.U 

Sister  Marv  Leoeretia .. 

James  U.  Kaylor,  Ph.  D 

L.K.Oray 

W.(J.  Lord 
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W.B.Tharp 

Miss  Alary  Stewart  Bunch.. 

Ot«rjiO  Cfarko 

John  C.  IMrtlo,  A.B 

JanicFi  O.  rerrell 

James  M.Walton 

O.  W.Dunlap 

Clarencell.  Poago,  A.B 

Sister  M.  Kovin 

Sisti-r  Ltgonrl 
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KENTUCKY— continued. 


Livermore . 
Loudon.... 
I^retto 


827 

(28 


529     Loul8riUe(1071  3d  arc.).. 


I 


630 
B31  . 
632 
633  ; 
634 

635 

636  I 

637  , 
638 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 


Iionisvllle  ..' 

do 

do 

do 

LonisfUle   (cor.   4th    and 

Breckinridge  sts.). 

LouiHvillo 

Louisville    (1225-1227   1th 

are.). 

Loaiflville 

do 

Lyndon 

Magnolia 

MaysTille 

...Tdo 

Uilleraburg 


644  I  Milloratown  .... 

645  .  Morgan  town.... 

646  '  Muiiut  St«rling. 

647  Uouut  Vernon  . 

648  Xozareth 


649 
650 
651 

652 

653 
654 
655 
666 
657 
558 
659 
6«0 

6«1 
6«2 
663 
664 
6S5 
666 
667 
668 
669 


KeinMrt 

North  uiddletown*. 


OwingsTille. 

Paris 

Pilcorillo  ... 
Princeton... 
KunselivUle. 
SI.  Joaeph  .. 
St.  Vincent. 
ScottHviUe.. 
Sharpsburg. 


Name. 


Prlncijial. 


SlielbyviUe 

SlauKuteniTUle . 

Stanford 

TayloravUle.... 

Vanceburg 

Ven»llles 

Vino  Grove 

Wilmore 

Williamsburg  . . 


670  Arcadia . 

671  Baldwin . 


572     Clinton 

673     DonaldsonrlUe . 


Livermore  High  School* 

SueCennett  Memorial  School 

Loretto  Literary  and  Benevolent 

Inatltnte. 
Allmond's  Universtty  School .... 

CedarGrove  Academy* 

Flexner's  School 

Hampton  College 

Kentucky  Home  School  for  Girl*. 
Presentation  Academy 

St.  Xavier's  College , 

Semple  Collegiate  School 

State  Tjoiverslty 

University  School  of  Kentucky  * 

Kentucky  Military  Inatitiite 

Classical  and  Normal  College.... 

Hayswood  Female  Seminary 

St.  Francis  l>e  Sales  Academ  v  *  . 

MUlersburg  Training  School  for 
Boys  ana  Young  Men.* 

Millerstown  Seminary 

Morgan  town  Seminary 

Goodwin's  Male  High  School 

Mount  VemoD  Collegiate  Insti- 
tuto* 

Kazareth  Literary  and  Benevo- 
lent luHiitntion. 

Mount  St.  Martin's  Seminary 

University  High  School 

Kentucky  Classical  and  Business 
College. 

HighScliool 

Terkes,  W.  L.,  Private  School*.. 

Fikeville  ColJeKinte  Institute 

Princeton  Collegiate  Institute... 

Sevier's  (Miss)  School* 

Mount  St.  Joeeph  Academy 

SI.  Vincent's  Academy 

Scottsvillo  Seminary 

Sharpsborg  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Science  Hill  School 

Van  Horn  Institute* 

StnufurdMale  Academy 

Spencer  Institute 

Kiverside  Seminary 

Itose  Uill  Seminary  * 

Vine  Grove  High  School 

Asbury  College* 

'Williamsburg  Academy  * 

S.  A.Seminary 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial 
College. 

Clinton  Female  Institute* 

St.  Vincent's  Institute 

*  SUUstlcs  of  189ft-97. 


M.B.Kewton 

J.  C.  Lewis 

Mother  Fraxedes 

Marons  Blakey  Allmond,  A. 
M.,  LL.  D. 

Sister  Mary  Flaget 

Abraham  Flexner 

Mrs.  L.  U.  Hampton  C^>wUng.. 

Miss  Belle  8.  Peers 

Sister  £utropia 

Ke  V.  Brother  Stanislaus 

Patty  B.  Semple 

Rev.  C.L.  Puree,  D.D 

D.  A.  Chenanit , 

0.  W.  Fowler,  M.  A.,  C.  E 

S.  A.  Beanchainp,  president . .. 

John  S.  Hays,  D.  D 

Mother  Frances  Borgia 

Carl  M.  Best 

■W.  F.  Nichols 

J.C.Glasgow 

M.J. Goodwin 

Luther  M,  Scroggs 

Mother  M.  Cleophas  Mills  .. . 

Mother  Mary  Leo,  C.  D.  P  ... 

Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D.  D 

M.  G.  Thomsou 

C.  V.  Liming,  A.  U 

'W.L.  Yerkes 

Itev.  J.Harvey  Uammet,  A.M 
John  M.Itichmond.D.l)...... 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sevier 

Mother  Augustine 

Sister  Mary  l>avid 

J.  V.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Talbot 

Mrs. 'W.  T.  Poyntor 

J.L.Talt 

Hardin  Craig , 

Geo.  C.  Overstreet 

Lawrence  Kolfe,A.  B 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Crenshaw 

J.T.NaU 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hughes 

Charles  M.  Stevens 

n.  A.  Smith 

A.  E.  Albert,  A.M.,  M.D..D.D. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Mnnday 

Sister  M.  Clotilda 
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LoruuSA— coDttuaed. 


574  I  FnkBklinton . 
675     OilMlftud  .... 

576  '  HoaniK 

577  '  Jackson 


Kane. 


rrtaeipal. 


678     Mount  Lebanon  . 
BJO  ,  NewIborU 


B80 


tSl 

182 
S83 
584 

G(5 

S80 

S87 

668 

569 
6M 
G»l 
5»2 

5»3 
6»1 


W5 
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607 
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6»» 
600 
CD) 
602 
•03 
604 
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608 

6oa 
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611 
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613 
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616 
616 
617 
618 
619 
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621 
622 


Kaw  Orleana  (St.  Charics 

»T«.). 

Sew  Orleans  (1727  Oaron- 
deletet.). 

NewOrleana 

New  Orleans(1456  Camp  et .) 

Kew  Orleans  (2308  Espla- 
nade St.). 

NewOrlrans  (Ram  part  and 
Eaplaoade  sta.1. 

Kew  Orleans  (1321  Annan- 
elation  St.). 

Kew  Orleans  (2618  Otli- 
■enm  at.). 

New  Orleans  (1923  Coli- 
•enm  St.). 

New  Orleans 

Kew  Koads 

Olla 

Opelousas 


Ruaton 

SpearsrUlo  . 


Franklinton  Central  Instltnte I 

Cibeland  Normal  InsUtute 

Uonnia  Aradeiny 

Feliciana  Female  CoUegiato  Insti 
tiite. 

Monot  Lebanon  College 

Fasnacht's  (Miss)  (graded  Instl- 
tnte. 

Academy  of  tbe  Sacred  Heart . . . 

Dykers  Inititnte 


Hdy  Cross  Oillcge 

Uonjc  Instltnte 

Matthey.l'icard  Institute. 


St.  Alojstus  Commercial  lastitnte 
St. Simeon's  School* 


Sontliem  Academic  Instltnte. 
Cniversity  School 


UAI.tl. 


Athens 

Bangor 

Ketbcl 

Blue  Hill 

Rucksport 

Charleston 

Cberryfleld 

Cumlwrliind  Center. 

Uresilcn  Hills 

Kast  Macliins 

Furaiiueton 

Foxcroix 

Gray 

Hampden 

Hebron 

Uoulton 

Lewiston 

Limerick 

LiminetAn 

Litchtield  Comers.. 

Kew  Caatle 

New  Gloucester  ..... 

North  Anson , 

North  Uridgeton .... 

Paris 

PItUlleld..  

Portland 

Saco 


Ursniinc  Acailomy 

Pordms  Academy 

OuA  Male  and  Female  Institute*  . . 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
cept ion. 

Rnnton  Collego  * 

Kverelt  Institute 


Somerset  Academy 

Newuiau^s  (Mibj*)  School 

(rould  Academy 

Blue  Hill  Acadt^ny  * 

K.-wt  Elaine  Couforenco  Seminary 

lliggins  ClaftHical  Iiintituto - 

Cherryflrld  Academy 

Groely  Institute..... 

Ilridi;o  Acadt;my 

WatiliiQKton  Acudeniv. 

Abbott  Family  School 

Foxcroft  Acaueioy 

IVnnell  InHtittite 

Hampden  Academy 

Uobron  Acjulemy 

Richer  Clai«aical  Institute 

Bates  College' 

Limerick  Acailomy  * 

Limim^in  Academy 

Litcbneld  Arademy* 

Lincoln  Academy 

The  Stevens  School ' 

Anson  Academy 

Bridgotim  Academy 

Paris  Hill  Academy 

Maine  Central  Institute 

St.  EliKabetli's  AoHdemy 

Thornton  Academy 


O.D.Free.A.M 

J.A.Robinson,  M.A 

D.  P.  Ross,  A.  M.,  LL.11 . . . . 
MissL.J.Catlett 

J.  Wolfe  Carter 

Miss  Louise  Fasnacht 

Mme.  E.  Deighton 

Hias  Harriet  V.  Dykers  ... 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Sp<41ard 

Miss  Sophie  B.  Wriubt 

Mrs.  E.  U.  Matthey 

Brother  Charles 

Sister  Adelaide 

Mrs.  Kate  C.  Seaman....... 

T.  ^V.  Dyer 

Mother  St.  Stanislaus 

LooM.  Farrot 

S.  N.  Tonng 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Veronica 

Tbos.  R.  Hardin 

Geo.  W.  M  ason,  B.  A 

L.  C. 'Williams 

Miss  llrlen  L.  Newman.... 

Frank  E.  Kanacom 

Frank  E.  Briiigs,  A.  B 

Kev.  J.  F.  Haley,  A.  M 

II.  Warren  Foss 

Leroy  8.  Dewey 

K,  L.  Ponnell 

Alonzo  W.Morelen... 

Fred  0.  Small 

A.  H.Abbott.  A.  M 

W.R.Fletcher 

Kdwin  B.  Stevens 

<;eorg6  C.  Webber,  A.  B 

W.E.Sargent 

.\rtburM.  Thomas,  A.M 

Ivory  F.  Frisboe 

WilUa  B.  Moore 

llerbertL.  Wliilman,  A.M. 

Thomas  C.  Toolter , 

G.  H.  I.nrrabec,  A.M 

M.  n.  and  S.  r.  Stevens 

Walter  W.I'oore 

CCSoratt , 

J.O.WcUman,A.B 

O.H.Drake 

Mother  M.Terean 

Edwin  P.  Sami>son 


•.StatlKticsof  1890-97. 
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4fn4  oth^  private  srcondary  ttehooU  for  ike  BokoUifiio  year  1897-^ — Continned. 
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Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
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struct-  ary  stu- 
ore. 


3  « 


Nonscct  .. 
Clirifltian . 

Banf 

Presb 

Rapt 

KoiIBPCt   .  . 

li.C 

CliriHtlftn . 

E.C 

Xonsoct  .. 
Xonsect .. 

R.C 

li.C 

Xonsect  .. 

Xonsect  .. 


K.C 

N"ii::iect  . 
K.C 


dents. 


Elemen- 
tary stu- 
dents. 


ale!  r 


MiaB.  Uapt 


Xoiisfct  .. 
Nonsect  . .' 
No  list,  ct  -.1 

Coni; I 

M.E I 

Capt \ 

Nnl'.Kcct  -.1 
Noiisect  -.1 
Noiifit'ct  .-I 
Nonspct  . .! 
Nonscct  ..', 
Nonpect  ..I 

NoDHCCt   ..  ' 

Konsoct  ..; 
IConsvct  .. 

Jtapt 

Free  15npt. 

Cong I 

Konscct  .. 

Cons 

Nonscct  .. 
Konsect  .. 
Konscrt  .. 
Nonst^rt  .. 
Nonm-ft  .. 
FrreUapt. 

U.V 

Js'uusect  .. 


Preparing  for 

college. 
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sical 
coarse. 


Scien* 
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coarse. 


i  3 


lO  11 


0!  12! 

i:  1 

1  1 

2  3 

.'  1 

li  1 


271  2«  53! 

38  &4|  30' . 
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■a 
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1 

-3 

13  13  14 
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18 


6       0 
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0. 
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0 
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10 

7 
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0 
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500 


1,000 
300 

15 

700 


1,500 


250 

75 


140 
40 


0  20 

0  200 

0  450 

0  0 
144'  6.000 

01  1,300 
0 


875 
100 
200 


752 

500 

1,300 

1,000 

1,400 

40 

200 


320 

400 


700 
500 
800 
500 

271  2,400. 


33 


60  «2,000 
64  3. 000 
100'  6,000 
4,000 


50,000 


10,  000 

500,000' 
20,0001 
15,000 

32,000, 


25,000j 

I 

20,000 
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:i,  oool 


574 
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577 

578 
578 
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581 

6«2 

583 
S84 
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S8« 
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589 
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591 
592 


5, 000     593 
2, 000     594 


4,000 
400 

15,000 
1,001) 

35,000 
B,  000 
3,000 
7,000 

16,000 
6,000 


595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
600 
GOI 
002 
003 
004 
605 
4, 200  006 
15,000  607 
2,  OUO  008 
60,000  001 
90, 000     610 

i    6U 

2, 500     613 

I     613 

2,000      614 
13,000     616 

'    616 

2,5001    617 
12,500     618 

!    6U 

35, 000     620 
'    621 

:ic.  000    022 
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«23 


026 
827 


(29 


State  aud  post-offlre. 


Vune. 


MAINE— con  tluuod. 


Sebago 

SoutE  Berwick  . 
South  CbiDa.... 

Vasialboro 

WatervlUe 

Wilton 

Varmoutli 


Principal, 


HABYLAND. 
830     Baltimore 


631 
632 

633 

634 

835 

636 

637 

638 
839 

840 

641 
642 
643 

644 

845 

646 
647 
648 

649 
G50 
651 
652 
653 
654 
655 
656 
657 
668 
6S» 
660 
661 
662 
663 
664 
666 
646 
667 
668 


Baltimore  (Brorard  St.)  ... 

Baltimore  (8  East  I'rank- 
lin  St.). 

Baltimore  (Cathedral  and 
Mnlberr;  ata.). 

Baltimore  (Charles  st.  ex- 
tended). 

BalUmore  (847-851  K. 
Howard  6t.). 

Baltimore  ( Walbrook) 

Baltimore  (St  Faal  and 
24th  aU.). 

Baltimore  (310  W.  Hoffman 
at.). 

Baltimore  (Station  G) 


Baltimore  (Station  D) 

Baltimore  (1405  Park  are.) . 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  (915-017  N. 
Charles  at.). 

Baltimore  (710-712  Madi- 
son are.). 

Baltimore  (009  Cathedral 
St.). 

Brookeville 

llruuswirk 

Catonsrille 


Potter  Academy :  (Hiarlra  T.Stone.. 

Berwick  Academy Ed  w.  D.  Merrlman 

Ersklne  Academy I  W.  J.  ThumjMMn 


Oak  GroT<)  Academy 
Cobum  Classical  Institute. 

Wilton  Academy 

Korth  Yannoutn  Academy 


Baltimore  Academy  of  the  Visi- 
tation. 

The  Boys'  Latin  School 

Boys'  School  of  St.  Paul's  Parish* , 

Calvert  Hall  Collase 


The  Country  School  for  Boys  of 

Baltimore  City. 
Doicbmann's  Gymnasium  School . 


Epiphany  Apostolic  OUege. 
Girls' Latin  School*  


Colora 

Uamestown 

Emmitsbnrg 

Forest  Glen 

Frederick 

do 

Hageistown 

Uyattsville 

Leonard  town 

McDonosh 

MillerevlUe 

Mount  Washington. 

Port  Deposit 

Keiaterstown 

Kising  Sun 

RockTllle 

St.(3eorge 

StMarfsClty 

Saudy  Springs...... 

Vnion  Bridge 


Hilton  Academy 

Monnt  do  Sales  Academy  of  the 
TlBitatlon.* 

Moun  t  St.  Joseph's  College 

Kandolph-Barrison  School 

St.  Frances  Academy , 

Southern  Home  School  * 


Vnirerslty  School  for  Boys- 
Wilford  Home  School 


WUbur  A.  Estes 

Franklin  W.Johnson, A.M... 
DrBwT.HarthorD,A.H... 
BeT.B.P,Snow,A.M 


Sister  Mary  Leonard  Kealo . . . 

J.  A.  Dunham,  A.  B 

liev.  £.  de  S,  Juny 


Brother  Demis  . 


Frederick  Winsor.head. 

master. 
Dr.  Edward  Delchmann 


Rer.  J.  A.  St  Laurent . 
WiUUm  H. Shelley  ... 


J.  F.  Springer 

Superioress  of  the  Aoadcmy . 


Brother  Joseph 

Mrs.  Jane  It  U.  Bandall . 


j  Mrs.  Cary,  Miss  Cary  . . . 

'  W.S.M»rston 

I 
Mrs.  Waller  It  Bullock  . 


Brookeville  Academy 

Brunswick  Seminary 

Academy  oftbeTisitation,  Mount 
de  Sales. 

West  Kottincham  Academy 

Andrew  Small  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Academy* , 

National  I'nrk  Seminary 

Frederick  College , 

St  John's  Literary  Institute  .... 
Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. . . 

Melmse  Institute 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

McDonogh  Institute 

Anne  Arundel  County  Academy  . 

Monnt  St  Agnes  College 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute 

The  Hannah  More  Academy 

Friends' School 

Kockville  Academy 

St  George's  Hall  for  Boys 

St  Mary  s  Female  Seminary 

Sherwood  Friends'  School 

Tnlon  Bridge  High  School 


H.  S.  Douskeeper,  M.  A 

J.J.Shenk 

Suiiorioress  of  Mt  de  Sales. . . 

John  G.  Conner,  A.  H 

William  Nelson 

Sister  Augustine  Park 

John  A.Casscdy 

£.  E.  Cntcs,  A.  M.,  president . . 

Kev.  AV.  H.  Walsh,  S.  J 

Miss  S.  Josephine  Bacon 

The  Misses  Lewin 

Sister  Mary  Catharine 

James  T.  Edwards,  D.D.,LL.D 

William  n.  Thompson 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

William  Perry  Eveland  .... 

Kev.  Joseph  Fletcher 

Miss  May  Rodney 

W.  Pinckney  Mason 

James  C.Kiuear,  A.M  ..... 

Miss  L.  ItLangley 

Elizabeth  P.  M.  Thom 

James  L.  T.  Walts 


'  SUtiaUcs  of  1896-97. 
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and  othtr  pritate  secondary  schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1897-9S — Continued. 
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State  and  post-offlce. 


UAgaACHCSBTTg. 


STO 
671 
672 
673 
674 
675 
676 
677 
678 

•79 


Amherat 

Anduvor 

do 

do 

Aahbornhain 

Belmont 

Billerica 

do 

Boston  (B.-iok  Bay) 

Boston  (618  Mauachusetts 

ave.). 
Boston  (252  Marlboro  at) . 


680  Boston  (253  Commonwealtl: 
I  ave.). 

681  :  Boston  (<(SSBoylstoD St.).. 

682  Boston  (117  Beacon  St.) 


683  Boston  (324  Common  wealth 

ave.). 

684  Boston  («1  Kewbury  nt.)... 

685  Boston  (86  Beacon  nt ) 


686  '  Boston  (401  Beacon  st.)  — 

687  Boston  (25  Cliestuiit  St.)  . . . 

688  Itostou  (21  Marlboro  st.)  . . . 

631)     Bradford 

OHO    do 

991     llrigbton , 

692     BriiuUeld 

603     Cambridge 


604     Ombrldge  (34  and  36  C<ou. 

I      cord  ave.). 
693     Cambridge     (13    Bucking. 
bam  St.). 

a«6  ;  Cambridgeport 

687  I  Concord 

698  Conway 

699  Danvers    (cor.  Maple  and 
I      Poplar  sts.). 

700  Deerfleld 


701  ■ 

702 

703  ' 

704 

705 

706 

707 

708  . 

709 

710 

711  , 

712 

713 


Dorchester  (23  Allston  St.) 

Uiidloy 

Uuxbury 

do 

do 

Kusttiampton 

East  Nortbticld 

Everett 

Fall  River 

Franklin 

Great  Barringtou , 

do 

Ureenfletd 


714  Groton... 

715  Ha<llov  .. 
710  Harvard. 
717  1  llaldild  . 


Kame. 


Principal. 


Oak  Orore  Borne  School 

Abbot  Academy 

PhilUpa  Academy 

rnnchaid  Free  School 

Ciishins  Academy 

The  BeTmont  School 

Howe  School 

Mitclietl'a  Boys'  School 

Boston  Academy  of  Kotre  Dame.. 
Boston  Female  Academy  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 
Bynnor's  (Miss)  Private  School 

for  Girlfl. 
Cbaniberlayne's  (Miss)  School  for 

Girls. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

CHaasical  School 

The    Commonwealth    Avenue 

School. 
Cnrtis's  (Miss)  Private  School ' . 
Hale's  School  for  Boys  * 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. . 
Hersoy's  (Miss)  iSchool  for  Girls  ' 

AViiisor's  ( Miss)  School 

Bradford  Academy 

Carletun  School 

Monnt  St.  Joseph  Academy  ...... 

Hitchcock  Acaueiiiy  ' 

Browne  and  >'ichols  School 

The  Cambridge  School  for  Girls . 

Private  Fitting  School  for  Boys 

and  GirU. 
Day  and  Family  School  for  Boys  * 

Concord  School 

Hill  VicwScliool 

Willard  Hall  Sibool  fcr  Girla.... 

Deerfleld  Academy  and  Dickin- 
son High  School. 

ShawDiut  School 

Nichols  Academy 

The  Alden  School  for  Girls* 

Partridge  Academy 

Powder  Point  School.... 

WilUston  Seminary 

Korthtleld  Seminary 

Home  School 

La  Ste.  Union  des  Sacr^s  C'cBiin. 

Dean  Academy 

Uonsatonic  Hall 

Sedgwick  Institute* 

rros]iect  Hill  School 

Groton  School 

Hopkins  Acailcmy 

Ilromfield  Scliool 

Smith  Academy 

*  Statistics  of  IS9<V-97. 


Miss  Viyling  W.Bnffhm 

MIssI.aara  S.  AVatson 

(;ecil  V.  V.  Bancroft,  LL.  D. . . 

Frank  U.  Baldwin 

Hervey  S.  CoweU 

ll.F.lIarding.A.M 

Earl  C.Doiiis 

M.C.Mitchell 

Sister  Francis  of  Sacred  Heart. 
Madame  li.  B.  Aitken 


Miss  (Caroline  Xaoul  Bjnner. 

Miss  Catharine  J.  Chamber- 

Uvne. 
Taylor,  DoMeritto.and  Hagar 
George    \V-.    C.    Mobto    and 

James  J.  Greenongh. 
Tbe  Misses  GUman  (Hannah 
E.  and  Julia  K.). 

Miss  Klizalwth  Curtis 

£.  D.  Marsh,  C.  S.  Street, B.  F. 
I      Curtis. 

I  Miss  Frances  T.  Smeraon 

I  Miss  llcioise  B.  Hersey 

Miss  Marv  PicJtard  Wlnsor. . . 

Miss  Ida  C.  Allen 

Isaac  a.  CarletOD, Ph. D 

Sister  Sniwrior ..-,, 

George  AV.  Earle 

George   H.   Browne,  A.  IC., 

Kdgar  H.  Kiohols,  A.  B. 
Arthur  GUman,  M.  A.,dlt«ct- 

or. 
MhisK.V.  Smith 


Joshua  Kendall 

James  S.  Garland 

Mrs.  F,.  C.  Perrv 

Mrs.  Sai'sli  M. Merrill. 

D.  T.  Carpenter 


Miss  Ella  n.  Ives 

Alfreti  G.  C<dlins,  A.  U 

Mary  T.  Jenkins 

Thos.  II.  H.  Knight,  A.  B 

F.  B.  Knii|ip,  S.  It 

Joseph  H.  Snivycr,  A.  M 

Evelyn  S.  HaU.  B.  A 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Potter 

Sister  MaryAidan 

Arthur  W.  Pcirco,  A.  B 

Miss  F.  M.  Warren. 

Edward  J.  Van  Lenuep 

Ida  F.  Foster  and  CaroUno  B. 

Clark. 
R»v.  FjidicottPeabody.LL.M. 

H.M.TIiayer.B.  A 

Miss  Liila  N.Fro.Ht 

Howard  W.  Dickinson 
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Religious 

donomina* 

tion. 


Sec- 
ond* 
nry 
in- 
Btract- 
ora. 


5f  onsect . 
Nouaect .. 
NonAcct  .. 
Nonsect .. 

Nonseot . . 

Epis 

Xouseot .. 
Xonstjct . . 

K-C 

R.C 

XoDHect  . 

NonRcct  .. 

Xonscct . 

Kousect  . 

Konsect  .. 

XoTlMCt  . 

KuilMCt  . 

NoUHOCt  . 

Kpirt 

NoiiBect  - 
Nou.>4cct  . 

CODL-.... 

R.C. 

NODHfHlt  . 

Konsect .. 

Kouawt . 

Noiisoct  . 

KoDciect . 
>?on»t*ct . 
NotiBeot  . 
Cong  .... 


Nonsect  . 
Uonsoct  . 

NODHt'Ct  . 

Nonsect  . 
Non«ect . 
Kon.sect . 
CoDi;  — 
Kon'iect . 

tJuiv..., 
Konsect . 
Noneect  . 
Nonscct . 


P.B 

Nonsect . 
KoiiBcrt . 
Nonsect . 


Students. 


Second' 
ary  stu- 
dents. 


Elamou- 

tarystu- 

duit*. 


i\1 


7      8     9 


0  2 

is!  0 

1'  s- 

I  J' 

0  5 

0  8 


0  .    9 

o;  iM 

407,      0 

3«:.   4« 

7S'    71 


I   10,      0     34 


3     M\    24 
0   110       0 


8 
12 
13 

n 

2\  2 

0  5 

2;  : 

7,  0 


0   10 

o!   3 


0^  25 

(/,  60 

■:n-  0 

ft!  S5 

•  '  82 

0  72' 

(I  115' 

111  o: 

0  20 

-j  30; 

il  0 


I'reparins  for 
college. 


Clns- 

sical 

course.' 


ill 


lO  It 


I 
o' 

ii 

ol 

Oi 

"I 

100, 

24 


13 


I 
0 


0    100 
10|      0. 


10,       0,     40 


0     05       0     19  . 


2.    1     14     10 

J     J       J     .J 


5     Ol 
9,    0 

2  23 


0.  10 

30l  34' 

i;  5 

17;  25 


2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

25; 
loil 


0 

^1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

e 

5I 

53 

0 

11 

0 

4 

3 

19 

0 

i 

0 

13 

0 

90 

1 

1 

13 

0 

4 

7 

1 

2 

23 

0  2J4 
25 
15 
41 

14> 
0' 

13, 


0 
0 

0 

U8 

5! 

331 

0 
16 


0  37i 

25  Ol 

13  0>       0 

251  0'      0 


Scien- 

tlflc 

course. 


13 


0 
0 
178 
4 
6 
2 


14 


College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
Grada-  {dentain 
ates  in  jthc  class 
1898.  tbut 

1  firadu- 
iitod  in 
1998. 


te 


s  0 

14'  0     14 

0,  122 

0  lo) 

0  13 

01  4; 

2;  2 


33 

'3 


0., 

0     17 


30     30       0     10 

30       0     20'      0| 


..'       0 
0     20 


26| 
II 
0. 
0: 


"   I   3 
IT   IM 


19 


0|  4 

2  4 

5<  4 

0;  4 

2  4 

it  t 

I.I 


Value  of 

groandu, 
build- 
ings, 
furni- 
ture, 

aiid-sfi- 
entilio 
nj)pa- 
ratus. 


30   ai 


34 


I  ! 

..]  000. 

0|  4,500   $140,000 

Ol  3,  1001     200,  000: 


10     20 


0       0 
5,      0 

0     0 


2 
8 
0 

0       7 

0       0 


ii  01 


I  "1 


0, 

10 


10 


500 

0;  1,000 

0:  2.000 

0:  90 

20'  2(K) 

0  5,000 

...'  1,2.0 


40,000 
126, 100 

50,  900; 
.    9,  OOOI 

50, 000[ 
200,  000 

65,  300, 


3,0S0l. 


670 
871 
073 
S73 
074 
675 
676 
677 
678 

679 

C80 


750 
200. 


600     681 

....     682 


0'      250l. 


5,0(10 
1,000 
1,5-0 

■-;.  oooi 

800 


100,  000 
15,000 

130,  009 
12,  000 
40,000 


5I     ol. 

I    I 


2       0 

0       0 


2 
0 

12 
0 
0 

0' 
9 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
11 
3 
3 
4 
3 

:i...' 


O'JOl 
300 


684 
685 


687 
688 
689 
690 
Gil 
693 
803 

6M 

6»5 


C96 

30,  OVO  697 
3,  000;  -  693 
15, 000  699 


0   1 

2   0 


0  3,000   16,000   700 


701 
703 
703 
704 
705 
TOO 
707 
708 
709 
710 
711 
713 
713 


3,200 

700 

5l>0 

1,000 

3,500 

5,  414 

500 


150,  oco; 

12,  OOOi 
8,000 

25,  000, 
150,  COO 
359, 000 

20.000 


1,500 
150. 


135,  000 


400 


30.000 
30,  000, 


0  3,  OCO 

0  230 

..I  2,000 

0;  500 


300, 000'  714 

I  715 

25, 000!  716 

24,742  717 
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Table  43. — Statistics  ofprirats  high  ichooU,  endowed  aeademif,  eeminariee, 


State  OBd  post-offiee. 


Xwne. 


.     IIA88ACHCSETT.4 — cont'd.     { 

I 

718  '  Bingham J  Derby  Acttdem;  * 

719  I  I^eioeater i  Leic<>8t«r  Academy  * 

720  Lowell The  Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls 

721  '  Marion I  Tabor  Academy 

722  Middleboro '  Eat<m  School 

Milton [  Milton  Academy 


723  ' 


1U 
725 
726 


MonsoD 

Mount  Hermon. 
Mantnckot 


Kcw  Bedford . 

do 

Newton 

do 

Xorthampton. 

Norton 

I'itUfiold 

do 

Quiney 

do 

lioxbnry 

do.. 

Sherbom 


727     Natick. 


72R  . 
729 
730  j 
731 
732  , 
I 
733 
734 
735 
730 
737 
738 
739 
740 

741 
742 
743 
744 
745 
746 

747 

748 
749 
750 
751 

762  I. 
753  I 
754 
755  I 
750 

757 
758 
759 
7«0  ' 

701  . 

702  , 
7«  . 
704    . 


Moneon  Academy 

Mount  Bennon  School  for  Boys... 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  l>an. 

casterian  Scliooi. 
Walnut  UUl  School  for  Girls 


Sonthboro 

South  Brain  tree  .... 

South  ByArld 

South  Lancaster.... 
South  Worthinglon. 
Springfield 


do 

Taanton 

Waban 

Waltham 

Wellosloy 

do... 

West  lioxfurd 

West  Bi  idgowater. 

Weatford 

Woat  Newton 


Wilbraham . . 
Wincbi'ndou. 

M'oUoston 

Worceater ... 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 


76.1 
766 
767 
768 
769 
770 


uicaioAN. 


Ann  Arbor 

Benton  Harbor 

Birdsall 

ClarksriUe  

Detroit  (3'^  Jefferson  ave.) 
Detroit  (73  Stlnison  place) , . 


Friends'  Academy 

Home  Preparatory  School 

Cutler's  Preparstoiy  School 

Newton  Private  School 

Mary   A.  Bnmbam    School   for 

GirU. 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

The  Berkshire  School 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls* . 

Adams  Academy* 

Woodward  Seminary 

Notre  Damo  Academy 

Koxbnry  Latin  School 

Sawin  Academy  and  Dowse  High 

School. 

St.  Mark's  School 

Tliaycr  Academy .  .■ 

Dummer  Academy 

South  Laucaater  Academy 

'The  Conwoll  Academy 

The    "Elma"    Home    Day  and 

Hnaic  Schools  (Girls). 

MacDuflie'a  School  for  Girls 

Briatol  A  cndomy 

The  Waban  School" 

Waltham  Now  Church  School".. 

Dana  Hall  School 

Wellealey  School  for  Boys 

Ilarker  1  reo  School* 

Howard  Scmiuary 

Weatford  Academy 

Weat  Newton  Kngliah  and  Clan- 

aical  School. 

Wcaleyan  Academy 

Mnrdock  School 

Quiney  Mansion  School  for  Girls  . 

'fbe  llalzoll  School  for  Boya 

The  Dalzdl  School  for  Glrla 

The  Ulehland  Military  Acailemy. 
KimbuU's  (Miss)  School  for  Qir(8. 
Worcester  Academy 


Principal. 


St  Thomas  School 

Benton  Harbor  College 

Kaiain  Valley  Seminary 

ClarkaviUo  Academy 

Academyof  the  Sacred  Beart... 
Detroit  Home  and  Day  School. . 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Sarah  O.  Kobiuson 

Corwfn  F.Palmer 

Eliza  P.  Underbill 

Dana  M.  Dustan,  A.  M 

Amos  B.  Baton 

Harrison    Otis    A p  thorp, 

A.M. 

Arthur  Newell  Bnrke 

Henry  F.  Cutler,  B.  A 

E.  B.  Fox  and  Miss  Gertrude 

M.King. 
Charlotte  H.  Conant,  B.A., 

Florence  BIgelow,  M.  A. 

Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt 

Charles  £.  E.Mosher 

Edward  H.  Cutler,  A.  M 

Anna  M.Goodmou 

Miss  B.  T.  Capen 

Samuel  V.  Cole 

Arthur  J.  Clongb,  A.M 

Mis.i  Mary  K.  Salisbury 

William  Koyall  Tyler 

Miss  Carrie  £.  SmaU 

Sister  Julia 

William  C.  Collar,  A.  U 

Charles  S.  Webb 

Kev.Wm.  G.Thayer,  A.M.. 

William  Gallagher,  Ph.  D 

Perloy  Leonard  Home,  A.  >t.. 

Joaepli  H.  Haughey 

C  Burnbam 

Mis9  Charlotte  W.  Porter 

JohnMftcDaffie,Ph.D 

Wm.  A.  Lackey 

Charles  Even^tt  Fish,  A.  M. . . 

Benjamin  AVorceater 

Miaaca  Kaatman 

Edward  A.  Uenaer 

N.B.  Sargent 

Kalph  Waldo  Gilford 

William  K.  Frost 

Nathaniel  T.  Allen 

William  KicoNewbaU 

Frederic  W.  I'Inmmer 

Horace  M  ann  W  illard 

Geo.  A.  Steams,  jr 

Kachel  C.  Fiah 

Joseph  Aldon  Shaw,  A.  M 

Miss  E.A.Kimball 

D.  W.  Abercrombie,  A.  M., 
LL.D. 

Siatcr  U.Magdalcno 

G.J.Edgcumbe,  A.M., Ph.D. 

L.  Adelbert  Itailey,  A.  M 

Charles  J.Transue 

Matlame  A.  Pardow 

Miss  EUa  M.  Liggett,  A,  B. . .  . 
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Religions 
denomina- 
tion. 

Students 

1 

a 

a 
c 

a 

s 
■p 

0 

h 

M 

B 
a 
•A 

Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, 
furni- 
ture, 
and  sci- 
entific 
appa- 
ratus. 

Sec 
ond- 
ary 
io- 
struct- 
orB. 

Second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 

Elei 

tarv 

do 

i 

e 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

179 

8 

0 

7 
9 
3 

0 
5 
6 
0 
0 

I 
6 

7 

6 

1 

0 
ID 
0 
13 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
20 

0 

I 

6 

0 

232 

7G 
34 
20 
65 
0 
0 

nen- 
stu- 

ots. 

4 
1 
10 

Preparing 
college. 

or 

en- 

Hc 

rse. 

Grsdii- 

atesin 

1898. 

College 
prepara- 
tory stu- 
dents in 
tlie  class 

that 
gradu- 
ated in 
1898. 

1 
1 

CI 

si 

cou 

11 

as- 
:al 
rse. 

1 

1^ 

Sc 

ti 

cnu 

s  ■" 

>. 

a 
tt 
B 
0 

S 

0 

t 

a 

3 

c 

s 

a 

1 

a 

i 

i 

m 
E 

V 

7 
0 

i 

8 

10 
40 
31 
36 
7 
10 

GG 
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27 

33 

26 

'I 

9 

153 

62 

9 

27 

9? 
32 
0 
11 

0 
48 

7 

12 
20 
44 

45 

10 

0 

16 

98 

0 

8 

22 

■'I 

l\ 
25 

1? 

0 
25 

0 

10 
194 

10 
6 

20 
UiO 
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1 
1 

oj 

1 
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•a 

■a 

4 

s 
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6 

0 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

SO 

31 

33 

Unitarinu . 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 

Con;; 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 

Nonsect  ., 
Nonfiect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 

Nonaoct  .. 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  . . 
Noiiject  .. 

R.C 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect . . 

Epis 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
7D.  Adv.. 

Nonsect  .. 
NoDsect  .. 

Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Non.-*eet  .. 
N.Jer... 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 

Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  . . 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect  .. 

P.E 

Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 

R.  C 

Nonsect  . , 
Friends... 
Nonsect  . . 

R.C 

Nonsect . . 

15 
0 

11 
0 
3 
8 

0 
0 

7 

0 

2! 
G 
6 

19 
0 

0 
4 

32 
0 
0 

47 
0 
7 

0 

? 

0 
13 

l3^ 

1§ 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
10 
0 

10 
0 
10 
0 

107 
42 
6 
27 
30 

liiO 

0 
10 

I 

0 

i 

1 
7 

0 

'"soo 

259 
1,249 

$5,000 
25,000 
45,000 
20,000 

7IR 

3     4'    39 
3   lol      0 

3      3|     41 
l!     3'     16 
8      l'     04 

7 
0 
5 
2 

8 
20 
0 

8 
0 
11 

3 

0    7 
«     1 

5 
5 

4 
0 
0 

39 

719 

720 
721 
722 

13 

21 

0 

0 

3 
9 

11 

10 
0 
0 

8 
4 

7     6 
10    0 

18      0 

0     7 
3,    0 

61      0 

91      1 

1 

n 

1,000 

2,000 
5,151 
2,050 

2,000 

1,200 

100, 000 

15.000 

207,  773 

8,000 

20,000 

25,000 

723 

2 
11 

1 

1 
] 

6     60 
7j  189 
2       3 

12       0 

4      11 

2     18 

8 
78 

10 
0 

6 
79 

« 
0 

4 
9 
4 

1 
0 
2 

10 

0 
7 
0 

....       0 
*       0 

724 
725 
72« 

0 

7 
3 
14 
0 

3 

2 
7 
6 

i 

4 

4 
4 

4 

'"6 
0 

727 

738 
739 

1     2     26 

01  4       0 

5  lei    0 

1     1 

2  7l      0 
1      41       6 

0  V       0 
3,     0,     30 

1  10        0 

0  4        0 
8l    0'  159 
1:     1|       8 

11,     0!  115 

4  2)    60 
4;     0,     18 
41     5      24 
2,     1      23 
24        0 

01  4!       0 
1     21    23 

5  2I     35 
1      ll     12 

0  191       0 

1  1        7 
1'    0     15 
2,     ol       0 
1'     1,     19 

3  t      3-> 

] 

730 

1 

731 

0 
0 

1 

0 
8 
0 
0 
18 
1 

13 
6 

? 
2 

0 

0 

26 

4 
2 
2 
0 
5 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 


0     26 

■••j  ■■'2 
0       2 
8       0 

Oj      0 

1 

732 

0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
60 

2 
I 
6 
0 
8 
1 
0 

4  0 

4!     0 
5'      0 
41       0 

5  0 
4        0 

1 

5,550       90,000 
1      IT.DOO 

1,200         3,000 
i 

733 

1 

' 

734 
735 

0 

0 

0 

50 

1 

105 

17 
10 
22 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

1? 

0 
20 

■• 

73< 

C.50 
H.  000 

44.077 
181.  3511 

737 
738 

18       0 

14       0 
1       4 
6       0 

0,       2 
0!       1 

e      0  2,600'      20,  coo 
4       ol      125       1«  01)0 

739 
740 

10 
15 
2 

0 
0 
0 

i        1 
4'      0;  3, 500 
41       0'  1,000 
41       0    1,000 
4        0 

250.  COO 
10,  700 

741 
742 
743 

11    oAci 

744 

3 

0 

4        0 

1 

745 

:i  r^on 

74S 

0 

1 

1 

.-,       0   1,000 
4       n       inO 

30,000 

747 
748 

20 
3 
0 

3 

0 
3 
12 

15 
4 

0 

0 
0 

77 

10 

0 

10        0 

4 

0  1.000 

0        500 

50,  Ouo 
.12  .iOO 

749 
750 

0 

22 

0     22 

4 
4 

0 ' 

1      4.'i0         K.  l;Oll 

751 
752 

3 
0 
5 
0 

15 
4 
0 
2 
0 
9 
0 

40 

0 
11 

3 

12 

2 

0 

17 
10 
9 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

0 

14 

1 

4        0         5.1 

4      0  4,oo;i    iiin  nno 

753 

0 
2 

I 

0  4 

1  0 
0       0 

15     r, 
2.     0 
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805 
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Naaw. 


771 
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771 

775 

778 
777 
778 
779 
780 
781 
782 
7S3 
784 
785 


MicHiOAN— continued. 


I 


Detroit  (mi  Pntiuuiiiit.) 
Dctrait  (Mt-<I5  Jeflenou 

are.). 

Escaoaba 

Urand   Bareo  (^Vaabing• 

ton  St.). 
Grand  Kapids  (70  Jeffer- 

bon  ave.1. 

Groase  Point 

Hancock 

Isbpoming 

r^urium 

Marqaotte 

Monroe 

Orchard  Lake 

Saginaw 

Spring  Arbor 

ravers*  City 


I 


Detroit  Scbool  for  Boys. 
Detroit  Seminary 


St.  Joseph's  Farockial  Scbool. 
Akeley  InsUtate 


Powell's  School  for  Boys 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart . . . 

St.  Patricka  Scbool , 

St.  John's  Scbool* 

S.icrcd  Heart  Aoulemy 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Uary 'a  Academy 

Michigan  Military  Aeadeay 

St.  Andrew's  Academy 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary 

St.  Francis'  Scbool 


IIIKXBSOTA. 


I 


Albert  Lea Luther  Academy 

Dululb  (2CAT*nne  £) The  Maynard  Scbool ... 

Duloili '  Sacied  Heart  Institute  . 

Faribault '  lielhlehem  Academy.... 

do St.  Mary's  Uall. 


do 

Feigus  FmIIs. 
Madison 


Minneapolis 

Minneapolis  (1313  Fourth 

St.). 

Minneapolis    (2118-2122 

Pleasaut  nvc.). 

Mouteyidev 

Owatonna 

Red  Wing 

SLJosepb 

St.  Paur(4S8 Portland  aye.) . 
St.  Paul  (370  Selliy  are.) . . . 
St.  Paul  (Ucrriam  Park). . . 

St.  Paul 

do 

do 

St.  Paul  (cor.  Western  ave. 

and  Kelson  street). 
St  Paul  (407  £.  Kiuth  St.). . 

St.  Paul 

do 

Sank  Center 


'Waaeca.. 
Wflder.. 
Wlilmar . 
Winona  . 


AbbeyiUe.. 
BinnsTlUe  . 


Sliattuck  School 

I'ark  Kegion  Lutheran  Colie^e  . 
Lutheran  Normal  School 


Holy  Angela  Academy. 
Minneapolis  Academy. 


Stanley  Hall' 


Windom  Institnto 

Pillsbury  Academy 

Rc<l  Wioe  Evuogelical  Seminary 

St.  iWnedict's  Academy 

Baldwin  Seminary 

Barnard  School  for  Boys 

Collegoof  St  Thomas' 

Concorclin  (Jollege..... 

Crelln  High  School 

St  C.-xtlierine's  Scbool* 

St.  Joseph  s  Academy 


PrineipaL 


Frederick  Whitton , 

Mn.  Elixa  K.  Hammond,  Misa 

L»urs  C.  Browning. 

ItoT.  Father  Bede 

KoT.  James  E.  Wllkinaua,  Ph. 

D. 
Rer.  laaac  P.  Powell 


Madam  laabella  Gayla  . 

Slater  M.  Caaailda 

Rer.  J.M.  Langan 

ReT.  Peter  Welling 

Sister  H.  Agnes 

Mother  H.  Jnstina 

Charles  Aldeo  Smith ... 

Sister  M.  Matthew 

Davids.  Warner.  A.M. 
Key.  Father  Baoer 


Einwrl.StrSm. 


Laara  A.  Joaes 

Mother  Scholastlca,  O.  S.  B. . . 

Sister  Veronica 

Miss  Caroline  Wright  EeDa  . 

Key.  James  Dobbin,  D.  D 

JohnX.Aaker 

Rer.  O.  ho'  Kenagaard 


Sister  Frances  Clare. 
Thomas  Peebles 


Olive  Adele  Evers. 


C.  W.  Headley , 

James  W.  Ford,  Ph.  D. 

Key.  M.G.  Hanson 

Sister  Plus,  directress  .. 

C.  J.  Backus.  M.  A 

C.K.B.  Wheeler 

Rev.  James  C.  Byrne 

Tlieo.  Bnenger 

lirothor  Emery 

Slorelli  S.  Dnslnberre. .. 
Sister  Hyacinth 


StMary'a  School Sisters  of  St  Jeeoph 

St  Pauls  College |  Kev.C.  W.  Hertaler,  A.  M 


Visitation  Convent 

Sauk  Center  Academy  and  Biul- 

uess  CTollege. 
Academy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesns* . 
Brock  Mission  and  Farm  School . . 
WiUinar  Seminary 


M.  C.  Shepherd  . 
Lewis  H.  Vath. 


Mother  M.  Wenoestana . 

Anson  M.  Sperry 

n.  S.  Hilleboe. 


The  Winona  Seminary* '  SistcrM.Th.Aquia,dlreotresa 


I 


Abbeville  Normal  School '  E.  T.  Keelon 

Falrview     Collegiate     Training  i  James  T.  Boydston  . 
SchooL  I 


'  Statistics  of  1890-97. 
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MissusiPPi— continued . 


Brandon... 
Braxton ... 

Byhalia 

....do 

Carrollton . 


Cnrthage ... 
Chalybeate . 


Chatava — 
Clarkeou  ... 

CUnton 

CuUogeHUl. 


Colombia 

Dixun 

FrencliCamp.. 

Oatewood 

Grenada 

Handsboro  .... 
Harperville.... 
Holly  Springs  . 


do.... 

Houston . . 
KoBsnth . . 
Liberty... 
Lockliart . 


LoulaviUe  . . 
Meridian  ... 

....do 

Montrose . . . 
Moss  Point . 
Natchez  .... 

....do 

do 

....do 

Nettloton... 


Kama. 


Brandon  Graded  School 

Braxton  Collegiate  Institute 

Kate  Tucker  Institute 

Waverly  Institute 

CarroUtou  Hale  and  Female  Col- 
lego. 

Carthage  Academy 

Chalybeate  Springs  Institute 


St.  Mary's  Institute 

Woodland  Academy 

Mount  Bermoo  Female  Seminary 
"College     Hill     Fresbyterial 

School."* 

Columbia  High  School 

Dixon  High  School , 

French  Camp  Academy 

Walthall  High  School 

Grenada  ColTeKiate  Institute  * 

Gnlf  Coast  College 

Harperville  School 

Epworth  CoUeeo 

North  Mississippi  Presbyterian 

College. 

St.  Thomas  Hall 

Mississippi  Normal  College 

High  School* 

Liberty  Male  and  Female  College. 
University  Institute 


Paris 

Pickons  ... 
Senatobia  ■ 
Sherman... 
Bbubuta... 
Sylvnreno  . 
Tula 


ITnion  Church . 

Yaiden 

Waynesboro . . . 
West  Point.... 

Tale 

Yazoo 


Appleton  City. 

Arcadia 

Ashley 


Loiiisrille  Normal  School 

Lincoln  School 

Meridian  Aoodemy 

Forest  District  Ulgb  School 

Moss  Point  Academy 

Cathedral  School 

Natchez  College 

St.  Joseph's  School 

Stanton  College  fur  Yonng  Ladies. 

Providence  College  (male  and  fe- 
male). 

Paris  Normal  Academy  * 

Pickens  Graded  High  School 

Blackbonrne  College* 

Mississippi  Normd  Institute 

Shubuta  High  School 

Sylvarena  High  School 

Tula  Normal  Institute  and  Busi- 
ness College. 

Union  Cburcb  High  School 

Vaiden  Institute 

Waynesboro  Collegia  te  Institute  * . 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary 

Oakland  Normal  Institute 

St.  Clara's  Academy 


Principal. 


Appleton  City  Academy . 

Ursuline  Academy 

Watson  Seminary 


O.W.  Sislor 

J.H.yenable 

Miss  Kate  E.  Tucker 

E.H.Kandle,A.U 

Wm.  F.  Hamilton 

Prof.N.P.WaUace 

J.  D.  McLersn  and  W.  F.  Jef- 
frey. 

Sister  Mary  Florence 

Daniel  Rieboids 

Sarah  A.Dickey 

Kev.  L.  B.  Chaney 

J.T.Calhonn 

H.  T.Graham 

Jackson Keeves 

Harvey  E.  Grove* 

Kev.J.W.Malone,A.M 

Sam  E. -Tones 

F.B.Woodlev,  A.M 

J.  W.  Honnoll,  president 

Bev.  T.  W.  Kaymond 

Rev.  P.  G.  Sears 

H.B.  Abemethy , 

C.  D.  Garrett 

Kev.  N.  Smylle,  presiden  t 

Chas.  A.  Buddleston,  presi- 
dent. 

J.T.Mcintosh 

Mrs.  H.  I.  Miller 

Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  A.M.,  B.D, 

Geo.  r.  Burton , 

Walter  T.  Pate ••• 

Brothnr  Celestine 

S.  U.C.Owen 

Sister  Theresa 

Miss  M.  L.  Prince 

A.  L.  Bunline,  B.  S 

T.M.  Anderson 

J.M.Briout 

Mrs.  Thida  D.  Moore. ■ 

Davis,  Langston,  and  Tncker 

C.  W.  Anderson 

W.  S.  Huddleston,  A.  M 

C.  C.  Hughes,  president 

J.A.Smylia 

J.B.  T.Moss 

J.N.  Powers 

Rev.  H.  N.  Payne,  D.  D 

O.  A.  and  J.  T.  Holley 

Sister  Emerentla 

G.  A.  Theilmann 

Mother  Marian 

A.  ILCobum 
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HISSOVBI— contiDued. 


Aiinra 

BoonvUle 

do 

BrookfleM 

Butler 

Caledonia 

Camden  Paiut . 

do 

CbilUcotlie.... 

ClaraDce 

Olarlubiirg 

Cliulon 

Colmnbla 

Couceptlou  — 


Concord  bi  » 

Uaderille 

KxMlaior  Spring*. . 
FanniDgtou  ....... 

...■.do...._ 

do 

Kredericktown  . . . . 
Foltoa 


OaUntin 

<Trav<*lton  ... 

HoUlcn 

Huiuphreys  . 


Iberia 

Independence. 

Jaclcaon 

Joplin 

lOuiaaeCiiy .. 

Kidder  

Kirkwood 


Labnddie 

Laddonia 

'  Ijcxington 

i  Marble  Hill... 
I  llarionrillo..... 

Uaraliall 

;  Maryville 

I  Moberly 

I  Moundvilie.... 
:  Mount  Vernon. 

KeTada 

Odessa 

O'Fallou 

Oiney 

Otterrilb] 

Palmyra 

Pierce  City 

Pilot  GroTO 

Platte  City.... 

Plattsburg  .... 

Portland 

Powereville  ... 

Kensselaer 

Blclunond 


Kai 


Aurora  Collegiate  Soliool 

Keinper  Soba*l 

Hegquier  Senlnary 

BnMkile)dCaUee« 

Butler  Aoadany* 

BeUeraeCoUeglatelnaUtate 

Camden  Point  UUitary  Inatitnte 

Female  tepbsn  School 

St.JoseBh*  Aoadomy 

Macon  Uatrict  High  School 

Hooper  Institute 

Baird  College* 

The  Univeraitv  Aeaderoy 

Concei>tion  College 

St.  Paul's  College. 

Daderille  Aeadoiay 

Ua.>-nes  Academy 

Carleton  College 

Elmwood  Seminary  * 

Farmington  Baptiot  College  * 

Marvin  Collegiate  Institute 

The  Orphan  School  of  tbe  Clirla- 

tian  Chnrch  of  Missouri. 

Graad  Kivcr  College 

Concorrtla  College* 

Ht.  Cecilia's  Semuary 

Humplirey's  Academy  and  Buai. 

aees  OoUege. 

Il>eria  AcaiRmy  * 

Woodlaad  College 

CarliHln  Tminiiig  School 

Institute  of  OurLadyof  Meroy. 

St.  Teresa's  Academy...... , 

Kidder  Institute 

Kirlcn-oad  Military  Academy  and 

Glenclalo  Institute. 

Lnkadilie  Academy 

Collins  Seminary  * 

Weatworth  Military  Academy 

Mayfield.Smith  Academy 

Marioiivillo  Collegiate  Institute., 

St.  Savior's  Aradeniy 

Maryville  Seminary.. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Cooper  "Collego 

Muunt  Vrriioo  Academy 

Kevaila  Seminary 

Oiioesa  College 

■\Voodlawn  Institute* 

Olnev  Institute* 

Oltofville  College* 

Centcraary  Collogo 

I'ierco  City  Baptist  College 

Pilot  Grove  Academy*.... 

Gaylord  Institute..... , 

Plattsimrg  College 

St.  Mark's  School* 

York  Seminary* , 

Van  Uf^nsselser  Academy  ........ 

Woodsou  Institute , 

*  SUlistics  of  1896-87. 


Prlneipal. 


J.  H.6elden 

T.  AJohBstaii 

MisaJuliaMegooiar 

Harry  C.  Myos.  A.M 

John  W.Eiobardsoo 

J.M.MeFaddeii 

"W.K.Stagncr 

A.O.Riair , 

SUtersef  St.Jo«eiiih 

E.  C.  Crabb.  A.  M .,  piesideBt. 

EeT.S.H.PoUard.r;. 

Mrs.  H.T.  Baird 

JohnB.Weleh,  A.M 

Et.  Eev.  Frowln  Conrad.  O.  S. 

a 

J.  H.  C.  Kaoppel , 

8.W.Whltaker 

Anthony  Haynea .,,.. 

Ker.J.  J.  Martin,  D.D 

MissS.H.H(dliday 

B.J.  Jennings 

Kelaen  Bollinger  Henry 

Jamas  B.  Jones 


J.  H.  Hatton, preeident .... 

L.  M.  Wagner,  A.  M 

Sister  Mary  (^prian 

L.  H.  Gehmaa,  A.  U.,pr«aidaBt 

O.Byron  Smith 


Geo.  .S.Bryant. 

Ror.  Wilfis  Carllste 

Sister  M.  Mercedes 

Sister  liose  Vincent 

O.W.Shaw.A.M 

Edwanl  A.  Halght,  A.  M. 


I,.  C.  Knowlton 

K.  A.  CoUina 

MiiJ.  Sandford  Sellers 

J. Hume  Dobbyn 

Martin  LutfacrCurl 

Sister  l^orotto 

Geo.  E.  Moore,  A.  M.,  picaideat 

Sialer  M.  Caroline 

C.  S.  Miles,  president 

Geo.  U.  Pollard 

Mrs.I,iilu  G.ElUott 

J.  R.  McChcsney 

Ko V.  W .  T.  Howison,  A.M.... 

Belinda  K.  Jones 

P.  AGrore 

Itev.  A.  B.  CalbertsoD 

R.  D.  Sirain,  A.  M.,  president. 

J.  L.  Green ....... 

Mrs.  T.W.Park 

S.  Z.  Sharp,  A.  M.,  president.. 

ReT.  F.  E.  Alleyne 

J.  ACoiad 

Miss  L.  E.  Ayre* — ••• 

B.  G.ShBcketford 
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Steto  and  post-otBoe. 


MJ8BODKI— continued. 


Dt.  Charles 

St  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  (1607-1617  Comp- 

tou  are.). 
St.  Lonis(4296WasUiigton 

ave.). 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  (3817  Olive  St.)  ..J 
St  Louis    (6677    Cabanne  | 

are.).  I 

St  Louis  (912  South  9thst) . 


Name. 


Principal. 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart....  I  A.  Esranngh 

Sacred  Heart  Academy !  Madame  UHtfeaca. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Jiishop  Robertson  UaU 


HosmerHall. 


St  Louis  (Washington ave. 

and  10th  st). 
Sti:Kiais(Southl2thst)  .. 
St  Louis  (1033  South  8th 

St.). 

Salisbury 

Sodiaia 

South  St  Lonis  (Meramoo 

St). 

Spring  Garden 

Sweet  Springs 

Troy 

Weanbleau 

West  i'lalns 


Lorotto  Academy 

Hugby  Aca<leniy 

School  for  Young  People 

Toensfeldt's   Educational  Insti- 
tute. 
Smith  Academy* 


ITrsnllne  Academy  an^Day  School. 
Walther  College , 


UONTANA. 


Deer  Lodge . 

Helena 

Miles  City.. 

Uissonla . . . 


NEBBASKA. 


Chadron 

Columbus 

Frauklin 

Grand  Island 

Ja<''l£Hon 

Kearuwy 

North  Platte 

Omalm(ParkPhice). 
Omaha, 
do. 
Pawnee  City. 
Wahoo  . 


KEW  HAMPSaiBS. 


Andover 

Atkinson 

Canterbory 

Center  Strafford. 
Concord 


North  Missouri  Academy 

Georce  K.  Smith  College 

Academy  of  the  Saoied  Heart . 


Miller  County  Tugtitnte 

Sweet  SpriiigB  Academy 

Buchanan  College 

Weaublean  Clirislian  College. 
West  Plains  College 


St  Mary's  Academy* 

St.  Vincent's  Acadeiuy 

Ursuliue  CouTCDl  of  the  Sacred 

Heart* 
Sacred  Heart  Academy 


Sister  Catharine,  superior 

Martha  H.  Mathews 


Sister  M.  Louis  . . 
Cenhaiu  Arnold . 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Ball. 

J.  Toensfeldt .... 


Charles  P.  Card,  A.  M.,  Ph.  U 


Mother  Seraphlne  ... 
A  ugUBt  C.  Burgdorf . . 


O.C.Briggs 

Kev.  E.  A.  Robertson,  A.  M. 
Mary  Burke 


J.I.Lumpkin 

J.  E.  Bamett,  A.M 

W.  F.  Roberts,  A.  M 

J.WhItaker 

J.T.Outeu 


Mother  Joscpha . 
Sister  Aiiavleta . . 
Ursuliue  nuns ... 


Sister  Hilarion. 


Ch.idron  Academy 

St.  Frauds  Academy 

Frauldiu  Academy 

Grand  lalnnd  College 

St  Cstlicrinc's  Acailemy 

Platte  Collcgialo  Institute* 

School  ufthu  Nativity I 

Auademy  of  tlie  Sacred  Heart ' 

Brownell  Hall  • 

St  Cathcriue's  Acailemy  * 

Pawnee  City  Academy 

Luther  Academy 


Weeping  Water  Academy . 
School  of  the  Holy  Family  . 


Proctor  Academy. . . 
Atkinson  Academy  * 
Keser  Seminary  *. . . 
Austin  Academy  ... 
St.  Mary's  School . . . 


Winfred  Chnsney  Rhoades... 

Very  Rev.  Kollmeyer 

Alexis  C.  Hart 

Goorf!C  Sutherland,  D.  D 

I>omi  uicau  Sisters 

Harry  N.  Russell 

Mother  Francis 

Madame  Miltenbergcr 

Itobert  Dohorty 

Sister  Mury  Xavier  O'Keefe. 
Kev.  Ross  1'.  Campbell,  A.  M . 
Samuel  M.  Hill,  A.  M 


Frank  C.  Taylor,  A.  B. 
Ursuliue  Sisters 


James  F.  Morton,  A.  M 

Herman  N.  Dunham 

Isaac  H.  Storcr 

A.E.  Thomas,  A.M , 

Miss  Elisabeth M.Montague- 
Gainforth. 


•  SUtisUcs  of  1896-87. 
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•71 

•72 
973 
•74 
•75 
•7* 
•77 
•78 
079 

•m 

•81 
•82 
983 
•Bt 
885 

•86 
•87 
988 
989 
•80 
9»1 
892 


991 
•96 


998 

997 

998 
999 
1000 

loot 

1002 
1C03 
1004 
1005 

looe 

1007 

1008 

1009 
1010 

1011 
1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 


State  an4  poct-ofllae. 


KBW  BAMPSHIBB— cont'd. 


Cooooid 

Derry 

Dover 

Sxater 

do 

Praacettswn 

Franconia 

Oilman  too 

Haapst«ad 

Klngaton 

Mancheater  (Spmoo  at.) . 

Haacheator 

Moriden 

Mount  Yamoo 

N^ashna 

do 

KeT  Hampton 


Kew  London 

Korthwood  Onter.. 

Pembroke 

Plj'raouth 

PortAmoutb 

Reeds  Ferry , 

Tllton 


NEW  JuaiT. 


Bovorly 

lUuirstown  . 
Bloomlleld.. 


Bordontown  . 
do 


do 

Brldgeton 

.To 

do 

Barllnicton , 

Camden  (419  Penn  at.) 

Cinnamiuaou 

Deckcrtown 

E«8t  Urnngo  (03  Harrison 
at.). 

Eliza  both  (324  W'eatmin- 
Rtcrare.). 

Eliiabctli  (279Xorlh  Broad 
■t.) 

Engieirood  (Lincoln  Park) 

Knglewood 


....do 

Fort  Leo 


Freeliold 

Hacltettatown . 
Blghtatovn  ... 


St.  Panl'*  School 

linkertoa  Aeadeny 

St.  Joac^'sHigb  Scboel 

Xba  PbiUiiM  Kzatar  Aeadnny . . . . 

Robinson  Female  SemlnaiT 

FraacestawnAoadamy 

Dow  Academy 

Oilmanton  Academy 

High  School* 

Saabem  Seminary.. 

St.  Aagnstine's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  High  School. 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

UcCollum  Institute 

StAloyslns  Academy  (male) 

St.  Aloysina  Scliool  (female) 

Kew  Hampton  Literary  and  Bib- 
lical InailtnUoD. 

C^lby  Acadomy 

Coe's  Korthwood  Aoademy 

Pembroke  Academy 

Holdemess  School  for  Boys 

ThoHorcan  School* 

McOnw  Normal  lastitate 

Kew  Hampahire  Seminary  aad 
Female  College. 


Frinrnm  Preparatory  School 

Ulair  Presbvterial  Academy  

Acadi^iolo  liepartment  of  the  Qer. 

man    Theolagical     School     of 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Bordcutovru  MilKaiy  Institnte . . . 

The  Priscilla  Braislln  School  for 
Girls. 

St.  Jospph'a  Acfldemy 

Ivy  Hall  School  forGlrls 

Sontli  Jersey  Institute* 

Wort  Jersey  Academy 

Vuii  KoDsaelaer  Seminary* 

Raymond  Academy 

AVMtfleld  t-rienda' School* 

Secley'fl  Home  School 

iuist  Orange  School 

ringry  School 

Tail-Deano  School 

Cnlleeiate  School  for  Oirla 

Dwight  School  for  OirU 

Enclewood  School  for  Boys 

ColTrf;i.ite  Institute  of  the  Holy 

Angela. 
Freehold  Ivies'  Seminary  and 

Claaaical  Institnte. 
Centenary  Collegiate  InsUtnte  . . . 

Peddle  Institnte 

*  Statistics  of  1890-97. 


PrtnelpaL 


BeT.  JToa.  Hawlard  Celt,  D.  D. 

O.  W.Bingbam 

Brother  Jerome 

HaitonP.AjBea,A.H 

Oeerge  K.  Orosa,  A.  U 

Jamsa  H.  Johnson 

F.W.Bmst. , 

EliiabethCoUer,A.U 

Forrest  B.  Uerrtil 

Frederie  T.  Famsworth 

Brother  Alphoasns 

Brother  Cantidins 

W.  H.  Cnmmings 

George  W.Oox 

Brother  Fabien 

Sister  IC.  of  St.  Angrfai 

Atwood  B.Meaervey,  Pb.D., 

D.D. 

Il«T.  Geo.  TT.  Gilo 

JuUiis  Waverly  Browa 

Isaae  Walker,  A.  M , 

Rot.  Loria  w  ebstw,  H.  A . . . 
Miss  Georglana  S.  Woodbary 

Frank  J.  Sherman,  A.  U 

George  L.  Plimpton,  A.  M., 

pRsident. 


JamesB.DIIks,  M.A 

W.  S.  Bversole,  Ph.  D 

Charles  E.  Knox,  pcesldeat . 


Rot.  Thompson  H.  Landon, 

A.M. 
Mias  Alice  O.  Braislln,  Miss 

Mary  R.  Braislin. 

Sister  M.  Emmanael 

Mra.  J.  AUen  Maxwell 

H.  K.Trask , 

Phiebus  W.Ljon,  A.M 

Helen  K.  Freeman 

Helen  Tnxbnry 

Caroline  Taylor.... 

W.n.Soelcy.A.M 

H.  Louise  UndorfaUl 

Frank  H.  Robson,  A.M 

Miss  Laura  A.  Vail 

Csrollne  M.  Gerrlsh,  A.  B 

ElBe  8.  Croighton,  Kllea  W. 
Farrar. 

James  B. Parsons,  A.M 

Sister  Mary  Konna  Dunphy. 

Rot.  Chas.  H.  'W.  StocUag, 

D.D. 
Rer.    Wflbsrt  P.  Fergaaen, 

Ph.  D.,  D.D. 
ReT.  Joaeph  £.  Perry,  Ph.  D. . 
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Cong 

Noiiscct  . . 
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IWV.Iiapt 

Bapt 

Coiij; 

Nonsect  -. 
P.  K 

Nonscct  .. 
Konscct  . . 
il.K 


Nonsect  . 
rrcsli 


NoiiRcct  . 
XoHBCct  . 

K.C 

JCon.scet  . 

Bapt 

Priyili  ... 
Pre«b.... 
Xonsoct  . 

Fl*lt»lKU.  . 

Koiiscct  . 
Nonsect  . 

Konscct  . 

Nonsoct  . 

Nonspct  . 
Konsect  . 

Xonsect  . 
K.C 


Nouacct  . 
MetU.... 
B.ipt 


Students. 


Second- 
ary stu- 
dents. 


Eleiiien- 

tarj-  siu- 

deuta. 


a  ■3 
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III 

50 

255 
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21 
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1» 
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12 
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23 
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80 
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40 
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9i  15 
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3  9 
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152 
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33 

15 

175 
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49 

3 
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340 
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320 

48 

14 
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Preparing  for 
college. 


Clas- 
sical 
course. 


11 
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KEw  JEBSKY— continued. 
Bobokcn  (285  Washington 

St.). 

Iloliokcn .. 

Hobokon  (Stb  and  lUrer 
sts.). 

Jersey  City 

do..... 

Jeraey  City  (144  Grand  et.) . 

Lakewoo<l 

LamenoeTille 


1016 
1017 

luis  ; 

1019  I 

1020  I 

1021  I 

1022  I 
1023 

1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1029 
1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 
1035 
1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 

1040  I 

1011  ' 
1042  ' 


1043  1  Orange  (443  Main  St.). 


Name. 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


Hobokcn  Academy 
Stevens  School 


Academy  of  St.  Aloyslns . 

Hasbroiick  Institute 

St  Peter's  College 

The  Oaks  School* 

LawrencevUle  School 


I 


Long  Branch 

Montclalr : 

Muorestown 

...do I 

Morristown I 

do ' 

do ' 

Moout  Holly 

Mount  UollvJ48  Broad  St.) 

Kewark(544Hlgfast.) 

Kewark  (993  Broad  st.) 

Newark  (21  'Walnutst.).... 
Newark  (98  Washington  st.) 
Newark  (43  Wallace  place) 
Newark  (54  Park  place) . . . 
New  Brunswick  (60  Bay. 

ard  St.). 
New  Brunswick 


"Star  of  the  Sea"  Academy 

Itootclalr  Military  Academy 

Friends' Academy  (Urthodox)  ... 
Friends'  High  School  (Blcksite). 
Dana's  (Uiss)  School  for  Girls  . . . 

Morris  Academy 

St.  Bartliolomew's  School 

Mount  Uolly  Academy 

WylUe's  (Miss)  sofaool 

Newark  Academy 

The  Newark  Seminary 

The  Norwood  School* 

St.  Mary's  Acadoniy 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

Townsend'a  (Miss)  School 

Anable's  (Miss)  School 


do 

Now  Egypt. 


1044 
1045 
1016 

1047 
I(M8 
1049 

1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 
10S« 
1057 

loss 

1059 
1060 
I0«1 
1082 


lOflJ 
1004 


1065 


Passaic  (00  High  St.). 

Patorsou 

....do 


Rutgers     College      Preparatory 

School. 

fit.  Agnes  Academy* 

Now  Kgypt  Seminary  and  Female 

(>«llege.* 
Dearburu.Morgan  School 


PrineipaL 


Pennington 

PlainBeld  (949 Central  are.) 
Plainfiold  (123  West  7th  st.) 

Pompton 

Princeton 

Salem 

Short  Hills 

do 

South  Orange 

Sommit 

do 

do 

Trenton  

....do 

Woodbury 

Woodstown 


Passnic  Collogiato  School ...... 

Acaitemyof  St.  Aloysius ' 

'X'ho  Patersou  Classical  and  Scicn* 
tiflc  School. 

Pcniiinrton  Seminary* 

Leal'a  School  for  Boys 

Plaindeld  Seminary 


NEW  UBXICO. 


Henry  C.  Do  MUle  school  for  girl.<i. 
The  rriuceton  Preparatory  School. 

Friends'  Select  Graded  School 

Carteret  School 

The  Short  Hills  School  for  Girls*. 

Dryad  Hill  School' 

Kent  Place  School 

St.  George's  Hall 

Summit  Academy 

Dupiiy  School  for  Boys  * 

St.  Francis'  College 

Woodbury  Private  School 

Bacon  Academy 


Albuquerque Goss  Military  Instltate 

Santa  Fe ,  Loretto  Academy— Our  Lady  of 

Light. 
do !  St.  Michael's  College 


Sisters  of  Charity 

Dr.  Helnrich  Kaiser 

KdwaidWaU.A.M 

Sister  M.Inei 

Charles  C.  SUmeta,  A.  M 

Owen  A.  Hill,  S.  J 

Miss  K.  T.  Farringlon 

Sev.  James  C.    Maokenaio, 
Ph.D. 

Sister  U.  Imelda 

John  G.  Mao  Vicar,  A.  M 

Wro.  F,  Overman 

Cbarlea  S.  Moore 

Miss  E.  Eliubetb  Dana 

Chai  lea  D.  FUtt,  A.  M 

F.E.  Edwarda,  A.  B 

Richard  F.  Looa 

Misses  Wyllis 

Samnel  A.  Farrand 

Miss  Anna  Frances  Whitmore 

Caroline  B.  Sergeant 

Sisters  of  Charity 

Slater  Marie  Eliae 

Miss  Anna  P.  Townaend 

The  Misses  Anable 

Eliot  R  Payson,  Ph.  D 

Sister  Cecilia  Joseph 

It  S.  Wallace,  acting  presl 

dent. 
David  A.  Kennedy,  Ph.  D., 

Abby  B.  Morgan. 

Miss  N.Louise  Buckland 

SiHter  M.  A  ugustina 

Lincoln  A.  Rogers,  A.  M 

Rev.Tliomas  Hanlon.D.D... 

John  Leal 

Miss  E.  K.  Eenyou,  Miss  L  S 
Arnold. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  De  Mille 

J.  B.  Fine 

CnrlleMcClnre 

Alfrwl  Colbitm  Arnold 

Martha  K.  Jausen,  A.  B 

Mrs.  Louise  W.  Ben,iaraiu... 
Mrs.  Snrali  Woodman  Paul .. 

Hartman  Naylor ,. 

James  Heard,  A.  M 

E.  D.  KontagnO 

Rev. AloyaM. FUh, Ph. D  . . . 

Curliif  J.  Lewis 

Bello  W.  Hannum 

Col.  Roht.  S.  Goss 

Sister  M.  Xavier 

Brother  Botulph 


■Stathtlcsof  1890-97. 
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and  other  private  *eco»darg  lehoolsfor  the  tcholaslio  year  1897-98 — Coatinued. 


ReUf^loiis 
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Sec- 
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l««n 

10C7 

10C8 

1C6* 
1079 

1071 

1072 
1073 
1074 
1075 
1070 
1077 
1078 
1078 
1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 

1084 

1085 

1080 

1087 

1088 

1089 


SMtaand  pMt4>ffioe. 


AiUms.. 
Albany . 


Albany    (155  Wftshiogton 
ave.}- 

Albauy  (43  Ltxlgest.) 

AllxiDy  (Keuvrood) 


Kuae. 


AlbnDT   (Robin   it.,    cor. 
MadiHon  are.). 

Albany 

A  Ibany  (280  N.  Pearl  at.) . . . 

Allvgany 

Amavrallc 

Amsterdam.. ...•• 

Antwerp 

AnrorA 

r>alaTin 

IWlcville 

liiu;zbamton 

.. -do 

liriilgeliamiiton 

Brooklyn  (OJ  New  York 

nve.). 
Brooklyn  (133-185  Lincoln 

place). 
Brooklyn     (102    Berkeley 

place). 
Brooklyn    (36    Monroe 

place). 
Brooklyn  (247  Harrison  st.) 

Brooklyn  (209  Clinton  avo.) 


1090     Brooklyn  (14<  Macon  «t.) . 


Brnoklyn    (40-42    Monroe 

place). 
BrnokUn 

Brooklyn  (30  Madison  st.) . . 
ItriKikljn  (215 I^ycr8on  at ) . 

Brooklyn  (2ti4  Jay  at.) 

Brooklyn  (4th  avo.  and  9th 

■")•  „ 

Biitfalo    (749  TVaahiugton 

at.). 

RulTalo  (284  Delaware  ave.) . 

.Buffalo  (129  College  St.). . . . 

BulTalo  (623  Delaware  are.) 
Butralo  (320  Porterave. ).., 

BulTnlo  (J2n8  Mainat.) 

lUilfnlo  (.'>64  Franklin  at.) . . 
Biilfalo  (74  Franklin  st.) . . . 


1001 

1092 
1093 
1094 
1095 
1090 

1097 

1098 
1099 

HOC 
1101 
1102 
1103 
1101 

110,-. 
1100 

1107 
1108 


(^anandaigna  . 
Cartui'l 


Carthage  .. 
Cazenovia  . 


Adania  Collegiate  InatitntA 

The  Albany  Academy 

Albany  Female  Academy 

Christian  Brothers'  Academy 

Female  Academy  of  the  Sa<n«d 
Heart. 

Notre  Dame  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Names.* 

St.  Agnes' School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Elizabeth's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Normal  Colleice 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Institnte 

Ives  Seminary 

Caynjri  Lake  Military  Academy.. 

St.  Joseph's  A  radoniio  Si-hool 

Union  Aciuicniyof  Bellevlllo 

The  Lady  Jano  Grey  School 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

BridgHlianipton  Literary  and  Com- 
mercial Institute. 

Bedford  Academy 

Berkeley  Institnte 

Berkeley  School  for  Boys 

Bodman's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. . 

Deghu(>c's  School  for  Tonng 
Luciies  niifl  (^'liildren.* 

Feninio  Institution  of  the  Visita- 
tion. 

G arret t'a  (Miss)  School  for 
Young  In-idics. 

Tlio  Latin  School 

T-iOckwood  Academy 

Nativity  Academy 

Pratt  lustitnto  (Iligh  School) 

St.  Janioa  School  ♦ . .". 

St.  Thoma.1  Aijuioas'  Academy  . . . 

The  Btitfalo  Academy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

The  Buffalo  Seminary 

Uawlev's  Preparatory  School  for 
Boys.* 

Heatlicote  School 

Holy  Angel's  Academy 

St.  Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute.. 

St  Margaret's  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy  and  Indus* 
trial  Female  School. 

Grangpr  I'laco  School 

Drew  Seminary  and  Female  Col. 
lege.' 

Angnstinian  Institute 

Cazenovi,-\  Seminary 

•  Statistics  of  1800-97. 


Principal. 


H.  Erwin  Bard,  A.  B 

Homy    P.    Warren,    A.    It., 

L.U.D. 
Lucy  A.  Pl}-mpton 

Brother  Leontine 

Madame  Margaret  Monm. . . . 

Sister  Mary  Anniinciata 

Mies  Ellen 'W.  Boyd 

Brother  Adrian 

Bister  M.  Teresa 

IteT.  Brother  Jerome 

Sister  Manila 

Krwin  H.  Schuyler,  M.  S 

Col.  Vnsa  E.  Slolbrand 

S.M.  Helena 

Charles  JosiahGaIpin,A.M  . 

Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Hyde 

Sister  M.  Joseph 

Lewis  W.  Ilairock,  A.  M 

George    Rodeman,     A.     M., 

Ph.  D. 
Julian  W.  Ahemethy,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  A.Stainm 

The  Misses  Bodman , 

Joseph  Doghnte , 

Sister  Mary  Evaugdista , 

Miss  Mary  L.Garrott 

Caskie  Harrison, M.A 

J.  Lockwood , 

Sister  M.  Basil 

AVilliam  AlcAndrew 

Brother  Castoris 

Sister  Mary  Anna 

Sister  M.  Leonard 

Mrs.  Cncy  L.  Eartt 

Lucius  E.  Uawley,  A.  M 

Lester  'Wheeler,  A.  M 

Sister  M.  McMillan 

Rev.  Brother  I'ompian 

Miss  KCurrieTuck 

Mary  Moflit 

Samuel  Cole  Fairley,  A  B  ... 
JauK'sM.  Teager,  D.  D 

Sister  M.  Jo.sephlDe 

Carlton  C.Wilbor.  Ph.D.,  D.D 
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denoiiiiua- 

tioQ. 


Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
in- 
struct 
ors. 


NonHect . . 
Konsect  .. 


Konsect  . 


H.  C  . 
i:.  C. 


R.  C  . 


Epis 

K.  C... 
R.  C..-- 
R.  C... 
K.  0.-.. 
Ncii^fct 
Noimect  . . 

R.C 

Isousect  . 
Noiisect  . 

R.C 

Isouscct  . 

Noiist'ct  - 

INoUKCCt  . 

Xonarrt  . 

Xim.'.ect  . 

K"onsect  . 

R.C 

NnD:iect  . 

Js^on.sert  . 

Tfonsrct  . 

R.C 

Konsfct  . 

R.C 

]{.C 


R.C 


KoiiflOrt  .  . 
Noussect  . . 

Noiiscct  . . 

R.C 

R.C 

Nonsect  .. 
R.C 


StuileuU. 


Secood- 1  Elem  en- 
arystn-  taryatu 
doutB.     duals. 


4,    42 
2  138 


0   100 

5       0 


lO 


Preparing  for 
coUego. 


Claa- 

aical 

coarso. 


"3      S 


11     lit 


73 


0 
45 


13        0    100 


0     70 
5!     2Ul     30i  280i  275 


8,  0, 

0  24 

8'  50      45 

3  13     20 

o;  341 


22  30 

20:  26  211  28; 

0  35  2  a 

6,  23|  8i':  142' 

19,  7  4,  0 


2      Ii     24        0      151     21 
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Mctli 


R.  C  . 
U.K. 
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47, 

0 
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o' 

I 

80| 

o' 

0 
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s::' 
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!     I 

10      10, 
0      2o! 


23    176' 

0      31j 

58;. 


10^. 

o! 


II,     31  33 

(Li    175  210  . 

115'       0  0' 

Oi  405'  0 

40|     30  431 


0      50,       0,     80  . 
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9i  0 
8        0 


2'     28 
4'  lo: 


0 

5 
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25 

"l 

20 

CO 

2 

43 
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38 
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74 
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42 
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Oi 
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13 
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15 


6  5 

0  10 

I 

a  0 


16 


I     1 


17  18 


2  5 

8  0 

-•  " 

0  1 


0!  g!  0 


0  4 


0  0 
5  0 


0'  4'- 


Ol      0'      2 
2,       0      11 


"1 
1 1'     111 


10 


30 


.a 


91 


2,000 
800 


B   150   2.240 
0|       0   3,684 


4  ... 


Value  of 
grounds, 
build- 
ings, 
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43 


$.-'1. 200 
100,000 


83,  875 


leu 

IBOT 


106S 


56,610    lOM 
400,480    1070 


4      24 
6        0 


1,125 

4,200 
1,065 
2.3i2| 
3.000 
1,000 

5''0 
3,U0O 

3o8 
2,  2i)0 
1,000 

525 

200 

210 
2,671 


0'  2,000 

t 

0  ... 


34,487 

300,000 

46, 46,- 

lOG,  033 

175,000 

80.000 

33,  430 

20,  Olio 

38,  8''7 

18,000 

30,  000 

44.040 

3,9«U 

35.000 


15,000 


I 

50,000 


..{  500 
0  70,OOC 
0' 

0!  1,000 

0.... 


1071 

1078 
1073 
107* 
107S 
l«7t 
1077 
1073 
!07» 
1084 
1081 
1083 
1083 

1084 

108S 

108t 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 


1,944 
400 


1091 
1093 
1094 
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29,212    1098 

125,000   1097 

83,612,  1098 
1099 
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2,  000 

98«i 
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0'  3,403 
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74,712  1103 
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lioe 
1110 
1111 
1112 
1113 

1114 
1116 
U16 
1117 
1118 
1110 
1120 
I12I 
1J22 
1123 
1124 
1125 
1128 
1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 

1132 
1133 
1134 
1136 
1136 
1137 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 

1142 
1143 
1144 

1145 

1146 
1147 
1148 
1149 
1150 
1151 
1152 

1153 
1154 

1155 
1156 
1157 
1158 
1159 
1160 
1161 

1162 


State  aDil  pott^fBce. 


XKW  lORK— oontlnned. 


Cbappaqnk  

CUvenk-k 

Clinton 

....do 

Cohooa 

ComwallKJU' Hudson 

....do 

Delhi 

Dobbe  Ferry 

Dover  Plains 

Dunkirk 

East  Springfield 

Eddytown 

Elbridge 

Flushing 

Flashing  (242  Sanford  avo.) 

FInshing 

....do.:. 

Furt  Edward 

Fort  Plain 

Franklin 

GanlenCitf 

....do...... 


Geneva 

Glens  Falls 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Bartwick 

Hempstead 

Homellsville 

Irvingtou-on-Hadson 

Ithaca 

Ithaca  (71  E.  Seneca  St.). 


Keeseville 

Kenka  College. 
Lima 


Lockport . 


Locust  Tallof.... 

Lowville 

Maco<lon  Center . 

Marian 

Montour  Falls... 

Morlah 

Mount  Yomon... 


Kepenin 

Xew  lirigliton . 


do 

Neirbnrg 

....do... 

do 

New  York  (Riverdale) 

New  York  (500  5th  avc.) . . . 
Now  York  (117-119  West 

125th  St.). 
New  York  (841  St.  Nicliolas 

ave.). 


Name. 


Cbappaqna  Mountain  Inatitute. . 

Hudson  River  Institate 

Cottage  Seminar; 

Uoognton  Seminary 

SUMmard'a  Academy 

Cornwall  Heights  School 

New  York  MQitary  Academy 

Delaware  Academy* 

Westminster  School 

Dover  Plains  Academy 

St  Mary's  Academic  School 

East  Springfield  Academy 

Starkey  Seminary 

Hunro  CoUeglAte  Institute 

Flushing  Institute 

FlushinK  Seminary 

Kyle  Militnry  iDstitnte 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  * 

Fort  Edwaid  Collegiate  Institute 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute 

Delaware  Literary  Institute 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral  School '  . . . . 
St.  Faults  Cathedral  School 

De  Lancey  School  for  Girls  * 

Glnns Falls  Academy* 

Greenville  Academy* 

Colgate  Academy 

Hartwick  Kerainary 

Hempstead  Institute 

St,  Ann's  Academic  School 

Bennett's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 

Cascadilla  School 

The  University  Preparatory 
School. 

MoAnlev  Academy 

Keuka  tnslltute 

Genesee  Wesley  an  Seminary 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  Indus- 
trial Female  Schuol. 

Friends'  Academy 

Lowville  Academy 

Mocedan  Academy 

Marion  Collegiate lustituto 

Cook  Academy 

Sherman  Collosiate  InsMtute 

Lockwood's  (Misses)  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls. 

Concordia  College 

Uotnford's  (Misses)  School  for 
Girl.i. 

Slatru  Island  Academy 

Mackie's  (Mies)  Seminary 

Mount  St.  Mary  Academy 

Siglar's  School* 

Academy  of  Mount  St.  Vincent. . 

Allen  S'^hool 

Barnard  School  for  Boys 

Barnard  School  for  Girls 


•  Statistics  of  1886-87. 


Principal. 


a  C.  Collins,  A.U 

Arthur  U.  Flack.  A.  U 

Itev.  C.  W.  Hawley,  A.  H 

A.  O.Benedict,  A.  M 

Thos.  S.  Keremy 

Carlos  H.Stone,  Ph.  D 

Sebaatiaa  C.  Jones,  C.  E 

W.D.  Grave* 

W.L.  Cashing,  A.  U 

A.  E.  Bangs 

Sistar  Agnes  Joseph 

Edward  C.  Wiley 

Gilbert  R  Hammond,  Ph.  D  . 

MiloD.Herron 

Ellas  A.  Fairchild.  A.H 

Bans  Schuler,  Ph.  D 

P.Kyle 

Mother  Mary  Louis 

Joa.E.Eing,Ph.D.,D.D 

William  O.Joslin 

Elmer  Ellsworth  French , 

Miss  Elisabeth  L.  Kouea 

Frederick  L.  Gamage,  A.  M., 

D.C.L. 

Mary  S.  Smart 

D.C.  Farr 

C.  E.  Button,  A.  B 

Frank  L.  Shepardson 

J.  G.  Traver,  A.  M 

Ephraim  Hlnaa.  A.M 

Rev.  Arth  nr  R,  Barlow 

Miss  May  F.  Bennett 

CV.Parsell , 

Chas.  A.  Stiles,  B.  8 

M.Joseph  Carr , 

John  Kline , 

Ecv.  B.W.  Hutchinson,  A.  M., 

8.T.B. 
Sister  Antonia 

K.  G.Bennett , 

AVui.  H.  Perry , 

Joseph  G.  McConnell 

William  Csrleton  TllTt,  A.  M.. 
R.  W.  Sweetland 

B.  L.  Brown,  A.  M 

MissL.  H.  Lockwood, MIssM. 

C.  Lockwood. 

H.Feth,  director 

Laura  H.  Uotsford , 

Frederick  E.Partington,  A.  M, 
Misa  Eleanor  J.  Mackie. ...... 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel 

Henry  W.  Siglar 

Elleu  T.  McClaucey 

Francis  B.  Allen , 

Wm.  Livingston  Stone  Hazen. 

Katharine  H.  Davis , 
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gradu- 
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Scien- 
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•3 

1 

<0 
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i 
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2. 

■3 
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i 
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1 

4 

5 
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r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Vi 

13 

14 

13 

16 

ir  18 

19 

ao  31 

»» 

Friends... 
U.  E...... 

Nonsect . . 
Nouaect .. 
R.C 

NoDHBCt  .. 

Nouaect  . . 
Nouflect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Cbristian . 
Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Nonsect  .. 

Il.C 

Nonsect . . 

tTnlv 

Nonsect . . 

Epis 

P.E 

3 
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IMS 
IIU 

n« 

u«c 

11<7 

1K8 
11«S 

1170 

un 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 

117C 

1177 
1178 

llTt 

1180 

1181 

1182 

1183 

1184 

1185 

IIM 
1187 

1188 
1188 
IIW 

lUl 

I1I2 

1108 
IIM 
11»5 

IIM 


I 

KEW  TOBK— ountinaed. 

New  Tork  (20  West  Mth 

•t.». 
New  York  (17  Weat  4Uli 

•t.). 
Hew    York    (711-715    5«i 

iiTe.). 
New  York  (132  West  7lRt 

•t.). 
Kew  York  (721   HnUgon 

»ve.). 
New  York  (2034  6th  »ve.)-. 
New  York  (241-243  West 

77th  St.). 
New  York  (34-36  Eaat  51  at 

•t.). 
Now  York  <270  West  7M 

St.  anil  West  Bnd  are.). 
New  York  <32  West  40tb 

St.). 

Now  York  (177  Weat  78d 

St.). 

New  York  (20  East  50th 

St.). 

New  York  (342  Lexington 

avoj. 
Now  York  (lOft-108  Central 

Park,  Sonth). 
New  York  (8  Eaat  4»th  st.) . 
New  York  (15  Weat  43d 

at.). 
New  York(Colambiu  are. 

and  84th  at.). 
New  York  (43  Weat  47th 

at.). 
New    York     (Manhattan- 

Tillo,   12Sth  at.  qikI  St. 

Nicholas  ave.). 
New  York  (238  East  16th 

St.). 

New  York  (34  West  40tli 

St.). 

Now  York  (45  West  81st 

St). 

New  York  (2134  7th  ave., 
bet.I2i!th  and  127th  sts.). 

New  York  (East) 

New  York  (54  West  84th 
St.). 

Now  York  (44-50  2d  st.)  ... 

Now  York  (334  Lenox  are.) . 

New  York 

New  York  (836  West  28th 

Bt.). 

New  York   (423  Madison 

ave^. 
New  York  (141  Lenox  are.) . 

New  York 

Now  York  (176  West  25th 

St.). 

New  York  (26 Eaat  56th  at.) . 


PrincipaL 


Berkeley  School 

Brearley  Scliool 

Brown's  (Miss)  School 

Oallisen's  School  for  Bojs . 

Chopin  CoUrgfaite  School . . 

Clnasical  School  for  Oirk.. 
Colleei«t«  School 


Columbia  Grammar  School. . 


i 

'  Columlila  luatitule  • 

:  Comatock  School 

I 

I  The  Curtis  School 

The  Cutler  School 

Dalieim  Preparatory  Institute 

DeLa  Salle  Institute 


Drisler  School  . 
Dwight  School. 


Ely's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 

English  and  Classical  School  for 

GUIs.' 
Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 

Ueart. 


Friends'  Seminary • 

Haliey's  Collegiate    School    for 

Bovs.» 
Hamilton  Institute 


Harlem  Collegiate  Institute. 


Holy  Cross  A.ca<lcmy- 
Tho"  Irving  School .". . 


La  Snlle  Academy 

Lenox  Institr.te 

Mcrington's  (Ui.ises)  School  for 

Girls.* 
Moriler  Institute 


Mnrse's  Classical  and  Matbemat- 
icnl  School. 

Now  York  Collegiate  Institote 

I'oeblea  and  Thompson's  Scliool  . . 
Bayaen's  (Uiases)  School  for  Girls . 


Bncl  School 

*  Statistics  of  1806-87. 


John  S.  White,  LL.D 

James  G.  Crooweil,  A.  B 

Misa  Annie  Brown 

A.W.Canisen 

Henry  Bartoa  Chapin,  D.  D. , 
LL.  D. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville 

Lemnel    C.   Mygatt,  A.  B., 

Benjamin  H.  Campbell,  A.  H. 

Edwin  Fowler 

Miss  LydiaDay , 

Osbom  Marcas  Curtis 

Arthur  B.  Cutler,  A.  B.,  Ph.D 

Hermann  Siegel,  Amalie  Slo- 

gel 
Bro.  Charles,  F.  S.  C 

Frank  Drisler 

Arthur  Williams 

Misses  Ely 

Miss  Adelaide  Baors,  Misa 
Mary  B.  Whiton. 

Madame  Ellen  Mahony,  pres- 
ident. 

Edward  B.  Itawsom,  B.  S 

Presoott  B.  Vail 

N.  Archibald  Shaw. Jr.,  A.  M. 

Max  F.  Gioranoly 

Sister  M.Helena  ..  

Lotus  Dwight  Bay,  M.  A.,  Ph. 
1). 

Brother  Jnaoph,  M.  A 

Andrew  Zerban 

Missee  Merington 

P.W.MoeUcr 

l.H.  Morse , 

M  isa  Uary  Scboonmaker 

J.  E.  Merrill 

Miss  M.  E.  Itayson,  B.  A 

Miss  Eleanor  Boise 
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HEW  TOBK— oontlnoed. 

New  York  (84th  at.  and 

AVest  End  »Te.)- 
New  York  (38  Weat  59th 

at.).  I 

Now  York  (116  Weat  59th 

at.).  I 

New  York  (152d  at.  and 

Went  Boalevard).  I 

New  York  (593  Eaat  137th 

at.). 
New  York  (231  Eaat  17th 

at.). 
New  York  (229-231   Eaat 

Broadway). 
New  York  (6  and  8  Eaat 

46th  Ht). 
New  York  (137Henry8t.).. 
New  York  (6  Weat  48th  at.) . 
New  York  (27  Eaat  S4th  at.) . 

New  York  (147  Weat  9Ut 

at.). 
Now  York  (280  WeJtt  71at 

at.). 
New  York  (160  Weat  74th 

at.). 
New  York  (139  Eaat  79th 

at.). 
New  York  (148  Madiaon 

ave.). 
Now  York  (109-111  Weat 

77th  at.). 
New  York  (22  and  24  Eaat 

glut  St.). 
New  York  (822  6th  are., 

near  50th  at.). 
New  York  (417   Madiaon 

are.). 
Niagara 


North  Chili. 


Rngby  Military  Academy 

Saeha'  Collegiate  Inatitate  (Boya). 

Sachs'     Collegiate     Inatitate 

((iiria). 
St.  Catherine'a  Academy 


St  Jerome'a  Uranline  Academy . . . 

St  John  Baptiat  School 

St  Uary'a  Academy 

St  Hary's  Sohool 


Nyack-on-Bndaon . 

Oakfield 

Peekekili 

do 

do 

do 


Pelham  Manor. 

I'ike 

Plattabarg 

I'ort  Henry 

Ponghkeepsie  . 


do 

do .. 

Kandolph 

Eochestor  (2  Prince  at) ... . 

Rochester  (401-404  Beckley 
Building). 


St  Tereaa'a  TTraaline  Academy. . . 
Spoiice's  (Mis.1)  School  for  Girls  .. 
Stern's  School  of  Languagea  of 

Now  York  City. 
Trinity  School 


Van  Norman  Institute 

Veltln's  (Mile.)  School  for  Qlrls*. . 

Villa  Haria  Academy 

Walker's  (Miss)  School  for  Girla  . 

Weira(Mra.)  School 

Weingart  Inatitute 

Wilson  and  Kellogg  School 

Woodhridge  School* 

OeVcanx  College 

The  A.  M.  Chesbrongh  Seminary. 

Hndson  Hirer  Military  Institnte  . 

Oary  Collegiate  Seminary  * 

The  Institute 

Molieean  Lake  School 

PeekHKlII  Military  Academy 

St.  (labriol'a  School j 

Snbnrban  School  for  GIrIa 

I'iko  S<'niinary j 

D'Youvllle  Academy j 

Cbani plain  Inatitate { 

L.Yndon  Ball  .School  for  Young  i 
Ladies. 

Qiiincy  School I 

Riverview  Military  Academy.. 

ChaTnl>erlain  Institnte 

Aculemy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.. 

Bradstreot  School  (Boys) 


Principal. 


F.V.N.  Burling. 
£>r.  Julius  Saclia. 
do , 


Sister  Mary  de  Pasxi 

Mother  M.  Chutt  Wanl 

Sistursof  St  John  Baptiat. 

Sister  M.  Frederioa • 

Sister  Anna 


Mother  M.  Lucy 

Miss  ('.  B. Spence... < 

Sigmon  M.  Stem,  director. . 

Rev.  Aug.  crimann,  S.  D.  D. 

Mme.Van  Norman ' 

Mile.  Louise  Veltin ' 

Motlior  St  Celeatine 

Miss  Roberta 

Mrs.  Matilda  Wett 


S.  Weingart 

Francis   F.  Wilson,  A.  M., 

John  M.  Kellogg,  M.  D. 
David  A.  Center,  U.S 


Wm.  Stanley  Barrows,  M.  A., 

B.  D. 
B.  H.  Roberts,  A.  M.,  and  E. 

S.  iiobcrta,  A.  M. 

Capt  J.  Wilson,  A.  M 

Rev.  Curtis  C.  Grove,  M.  A  .•' 

Charles  Unterreiuer ■ 

Ucnrv  Waters --• 

Louis  H.  Orloman • 

U.  M.  Cattell,  Instructor  In 

matheinntica. 

Mrs.  niiil  Miss  Haaen 

Wm.  H.  McClelland 

Sixter  .St.  Kuphrasia 

.Sis t<'r  M.  Beatrice 

Samuel  W.Buok,A.M 


Mary  C.  Alliger 

Joseph  B.  Blsbee 

Rev.  £.  A.  BUhop,  A.  M.,  D.  V. 
Amelia  Scbulten,  Mother  Sn- 

)ierior. 
J.  Howard  Bradstreet ' 


'  Statistics  of  1896-97. 
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HEW  TOBK— continncd. 

ItoehMter  (86  Sast  vr».) . 

Kooheater 

do 

....do 

Koehester  (330  OBtral  are.) 


Rome 

Koudont 

Boslyn,  Long  IsUad . 

Itound  Lake 

Sag  Harbor 


Sherwood. 
Sing  Sing. 
do 


.do. 


Sod  an 

Southold 

Snffera  

Syracuse ■■■. 

do 

....do 

Tarrytown 

'.V^ao '"".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

Troj  (514  Fulton  at.). 
Troy  (237  4th  at.)  .... 
Troy.(233l6thave.).. 

Troy ; 

Union  Sjtringa 


Kamo. 


Principal. 


TlM  Cmtteaden  School 

Ltvingaton  Park  Seminary 

Kaxareth  Academy 

Nioliols'a  (UiHfl)  School 

The  Wagner  Uemorial  Lutheran 
College. 

SL  Peter'*  Academy 

St.  Mary]»  Academy 

Boeyln  Heights  Seminary 

Round  Lako  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Hary. 

Sherwood  Select  School 

Holbrook's  Militarv  School 

Mount  Pleaaant  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

St.  John's  Military  School* 


Utica 

do 

Walworth I 

Westchester 

West  New  Brighton 

Yonkers 

do I 


Sodns  Academy 

Southold  Academy 

Herbart  Preparatory  School ... 
Academy  oftho  Sacred  Heart .. 

KebleSchool* 

Sts  John's  Catholic  Academy . . 
Ilnlkloy's  (Miss)  School  forOirls. 

Irriog  Institute 

Hason'n  (Miss)  School 

Motcalfs  (Miss)  Home  Institute*. 

Kmma  W  illard  School 

La.S.ille  Institute 

St.  Peter's  Academy 

Troy  Academy 

Friends  Academy  (Oakwood  Sem. 
inary).* 

School  for  Toung  Ladies 

Utica  Catholic  Academy 

Walworth  Academy 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  * 

St.  Austin's  School 

The  Halsted  School 

Kiugsloy  School 


Miss  L.E.  Hakes 

Miss  Ueorgia  C.  Stone 

Rev.  T.  F.  Hickey 

Hisses  Nichols 

Rev.  Jno.  Nicum,  A.  H.,  D.D. 

Sister  Holy  Family 

Slater  M.  Leontlne 

Rev.  Jamea  Hall 

C.  Keller 

Mother  Oosile 

A.  Gertrude  Flanders 

Rev.  D.  A.  Holbrook,  Ph.  D. . 
Charles  F.  Bruise,  A.  M. ;  Ar. 

thur  T.  Kmorv,  A.  B. 
Henrv  J.  Lyall,  Emil  Wendal, 

and  John  P.  C.  Shaw. 

Ellsha  Ourtiss 

William  F.  MeU,  A.  B 

William  J.  EokofT 

Rev.  John  F.  Mnllany 

Miss  Mary  J.  Jackson 

Sister  M.  Alexandrine 

Miss  H.  L.  Bulkley 

JohnM.  Fnrman,  A.  M 

Miss  C  E.  Mason 

Miss  M.  W.  Metcalf 

Mary  Alice  Knox 

Brot"her  John 

Sister  M.  Odila 

F.C.Bamea,  M.A 

EiyahC^oiA 

Mrs.  J.  CO.  Piatt 

Itev.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch,  U.D., 
LL.  D. 

Etiwin  A.  Baker 

Brother  August 

Rev.  Goorgu  K.  Qaaile,  M.  A  . 

Mary  Sicard  Jenkins 

Mi»a  Helena  Norton  Luwden. 


NOBTH  CASOUNA. 


Advance.. 
Arnold  — 
AsheviUe. 

do.... 

Ashpole ... 
Atlantic... 
Auburn  . . . 


Auguate 

AutryviUe 

Bamardsville. 

Beaufort 

Belmont 

Belvider* 

Belwood . 


AdT.inee  High  School 

Arnold  Academy 

Bingliani  School 

Home  and  Bay  School  for  Girls. . . 

Ashpole  Institute 

Atlantic  Academy 

Monnt  Moriah  Male  and  Female 
Acailcmv. 

HodgoB  School 

Souta  Hirer  Baptist  Institute . . .. 

Mountain  Dale  Seminary 

Washhnm  Seminary 

Sacred  Heart  Arademy 

Belvidere  Academy 

Bolwood  Xnstitnte  ' 


Bemsalem >  Oak  Grove  High  School..., 

•  Stalistlcs  of  1886-97. 


C.M.Shccta 

Miss  Minnie  D. Kverhart. . . . 
R.  Binehara,  A.M..  LL.  D.... 
MJBH  Harriet  A.  Champion  .. 

O. E.  Lineberry 

O.W.  Mcwbom 

Wm.  H.  Penney,  jr 


J.  D.  Hodges,  A.  M 

Rev,  C.  M.  Mcintosh 

G.  H.  Blankenship,  president 

B.D.Rowlee 

Mother  M.  Teresa 

Mary  J.  While 

Aldridgo  and  Craven  ........ 

T.M.Langley 
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(Ihnpel  Hill  School 
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Clyde  High  School 
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Lexin.'^tjtu  Seminary*....... 

ICobcAon  Institute....* 

Graham  Academy 

MarsliviUo  Academy 

Mars  Hill  Collt-ge 

Tho  liingham  School 

MonntaiuVlew  Institute* 

Snnnyside  Seminary 

Monroe  Male  and  Female  Institute 

Mooresville  Acadf^niy* 

Moravian  Falls  Military  Academy 

Morganton  Male  Academy 

Patton  Srhool 

Morven  Academy 

Mont  Amoena  Seminary 

Sandy  Creek  Assoelatlonal  School 

Sulphur  Springs  Institute* 

Ne  wport  A  oartoray  * 

Norwood  Acndeiny 

Oak  Itidge  luatituta 

*  Statistica  of  U«a-97. 


W.S.Sarratt 

Robert  B.Horn , 

a.  U.Green , 

B.  T.H.Hodge 

Spencer  Chaplin,  Jr 

J.  W.  Canada , 

Nicholas  C.  Hughes 

J.B.Cofleld 

Kov.K.  A.  Sentell 

J  ullcn  H  f»  rl  Picot 

I)  J^.Sattertield,  D.D.,pi  esidont 

W.H.T.Dau ^ 

B.L.Sigmon 

Eev.  J.M.Lyerly 


S.F.  Boylea 

Vr.A.Flynt , 

J.F.Bivins 

LolaS.  Stanley , 

S.L.  Sheep , 

E.H.  Miller 

Zenss  A.  Posts 

J.  P.andJ.  W.Keid 

H.BIackman 

J.C.Storv,  A.B 

J.  A.  W.  "thompson 

J.  D.  Chavis,  president 

L.C.Perry,A.B.,M.A 


John  A.Gilmer , 

Miss  lleartt,  Mrs.  Bncg 

CF.Siler ..T 

W.H.Austin 

R.  J.  Cochran 

O.  P.  Ader,  K.  C  Brooks 

Richard  H.  Lewis , 

G.E.  Petty 

John  Buckett 

James  A.  Sisk,B.8 

Plummor  Stewart 

R.  L.  Moore,  president , 

Preston  Lewis  Orav,  B.  L 

M.X.Chilton : , 

Misses   Laura  Clement  and 

Mai  tie  Eaton. 

J.  G.  MoCormlck 

Chas.  L.  Grey , 

Franks.  Hendren,B.L 

BmcoR.  Payne 

Rev.  U.  L.  Patton , 

Sanders  Dent.... 

Rev.  Henderson    K.  Miller, 

Ph.D. 

W.L.MoNem 

Oscar  C.  Dancy 

O.  W.  MewlKim 

A.  P.  Harris,  A.  B 

J.A.anaM.H.Holt 
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I 


Ora 

Uxford 

I'almon'itle. 


1S83 

13S:i 


1384 

138i 

1380 

1387 
1388 
138I> 
U»0 


1345  i  PcoDea. 

1S46 

1347 
1348 
1349 
13S0 
13S1 
1352 

13S:i 
13S4 
ISSj 

is-^e 

1357 
13M 
13&9 
1360 
1381 
1362 
1343 
13«4 

1365 
1360 

1367 
1368 
1368 

i:iTu 

1371  I 
ISTi 

i3n 

1374  I 

1375 
1370  ' 
1377  I 
1378 
1370  I 
1380  I 
1381 


Fandletoa 

Penelope 

Folkton 

Raleigh 

do 

do 

Ramsenr 

Ked  Sprlnfo . . . 

licidsvUle 

Uidgewsy 

liocky  llouDt.. 

iCuxboro 

KuralHall 

SaJem 

Salada 

SoDtland  Keck. 

.Shawboro 

SonuDia 

Snnimerflcld . . . 


Kane. 


rriucipal. 


Sunabine  

Suthcrlan^U.. 
Tajlomvlllo  . 

Trenton 

Trinity. 

l.'nlanllidge. 

W'araaw 

AVhlttlor 

Whltaett 

Why  Kot 


Wilkeaboro . . 
WilniiOKtou  . 

Wiliuin)^n.. 

Windeor 

Wmton 

Vadkinvillo  . 


Salem  Hich  School' 

Homer  School 

Yadkin   Mineral  Springs  Acad- 
emy.' 

The  Barrett  Cotlegiate  and  Indaa- 
trial  Inatilute. 

Pendleton  High  Scbsol 

Penelope  Academy 

PolktoB  High  Hchool 

Peace  Institute* 

Ilaleigb  Male  Academy 

St.  Mary's  School* 

Itamaeur  Hentinary 

Red  Springs  Male  School 

Koidarillo  Female  Seminary* 

lUdgeway  High  School  * 

I'Divcraily  School 

lloxboro  Institute 

Rural  Hall  Academj* 

Sah-m  Boys'  School 

Saluda  Sominary 

Vine  Hill  Male  Academy 

Khawlwro  High  Si'bool* 

Bethpl  Hlch  School 

SumnierilJld  Academy  and  Bosi-  | 
Dcsn  luHtitute. 

Sunrtbine  Institnte 

Sut  herlanda  .Seminsry 

TavlursvilleCoUngiate  Institute.. 

Trenton  Hipb  Scbool 

Trinity  High  School 

tlnlou  Kidgc  Academy 

Warsaw  Institute 

Whiltior  High  School 

WhitaeltlnaUtote 

Why  Not  Acadeiuy  and  Business 
Institute. 

Wilkesboro  Scliooi 

Alderman's  (MisH)  Scbool 

Capo  Kenr  Acjuleiiiy 

Hart's  (Mian)  School  * 

Rankin-  Uii-bar.ls  Institute 

Waters  Normal  Institute 

Ya<tkinville  Normal  Scltool 


A.F.Howanl 

J.  C.  and  J.  M.  Horner . 
K.  F.  Eddina,  A.  B 


A.lt.B«rrett,A.H.,B.D 

'W.J.  Beak) 

C.  M.  March isoD 

W.F.Humbert 

James  Dinwiddle,  M.  A 

HnghMorson 

ICcT.  a  Suiedea,  A.  M 

W.  H.  A  Ibright,  Pb.  B.,  pica  . . 

D.R.MclTer 

Miss  Annie  L-Hughee 

JMiQ  (iraham 

William  Holmes  Davis,  A.B.. 

a  W.  Mason,  A.  B.,  B.S 

S.  G.  SuttnnnndK  A.  Tliamas. 

James  F.  Brower,  A.  M 

Fidelia  Slieldon 

IMuca&  Wilson 

(^thorinoS.  Albertaoii 

W.  H.Phnilps 

Charles  C.  league 


I).  M.  Stalling*,  A.  B 

W.H.Jono«.B.L 

Rer.J.A.  White 

W.H.  Rhodes 

Jno.  F.  Kirk.  R.  M.  Veetal. 

Thoi.  W.  Strowd 

Channcey  G.  Wella 

M.KIIsworlh  Herian 

W.T.  Whitsett,  PIlD.... 
J.  P.  Boroughs 


R,H.McXeill 

Miss  Mary  I,.  Alderman  . 

WashluKton  CatleU 

Mias  Anna,I.  Hart 

Rhoilcn  Miti:hell 

Rev.  C.  S.  Brown,  A.M... 
X..B.IHXOU 


KOBTH  DAKOTA. 


I 


Grand  Forks St  Kcm.nril's  OllKgo [  Mother  Stanislaus  . 

Portland '  BmUat  Academy  * '  Rev.  J.ltngelstad  . 


omo. 


Austtnbnrg |  Grand  River  Institute OranTlUe  W.Mooney 

Barucsviilu -     .    . 


Canton  . 


Co<lar  Point 

Cincinnati 

Cincinimti .. 

Cincinnati  (Clifton). 


Miss  Ella  J.  Buckingham. 


Friends'  Boarding  School  (Urtho-  {  William  U  Aahton. 

dox). 
Backingbam's    (Miss)    Boarding 

and  Ifay  School  for  Qlri*. 

St  Gregory  Seminary 

Armatronti's  (Mlra)  School* 

Bntler'a  (Miss)  School  for  Glrla. . . 

The  CUrton  School i  Miss  £.  Antoinette  Kly,  A.M. 

*  Statistics  of  I8l)6-»7. 


Henry  Brinkmcyer 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Armf 


MisH  Sarah  Untler 


iStXODg. 
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Xame. 


OHIO— continued.  | 

Cincinnati  (16  Morris  St.) ..' 
C'Incinnnti  (1    I'arlc.  row,  • 

Mount  Aubnm).  [ 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  (2U3  Bellevne 

ave.). 
Oinctnniiti  (126  Wellington 

place,  Mount  Aubnm). 
Cincinnati    (Arondalc, 

196  Lenox  place). 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  (College  Hill)... 

Cincinnati  (Clifton) 

Cincinnati  (1615  Vine  St.) . . 
Cincinnati  (East  6tli  St.). .. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland  (708-770  Enolid 

ave.). 
Cleveland  (1020   Prospect 

ave.). 

Cleveland 

do 

Columbus  (UI  East  Tovu 

St.). 

Coliimbas  (ISt  East  Broad 

St.). 

Columlms 

Columbus  (cor.  Long  and 
High  st8.). 

CrawHs  College 

Damascus 

Dayton 

Dayton  (17  Ibirdst.,  east). 


Dayton 

Fostoria 

Gambler 

(>ermantown. 


1301 
1392 

1393 
1394 

139S 

1396 

1397 
1388 
1309 
1400 
1101 
1402 
1403 

1404 

1406 
1406 
1407 

1408 

1409 
1410 

1411 
1412 
1413 
1414 

1415 
1416 
1417 
1418 


1419  .  Green  Spring . 

1420  Hudson 


Eden  Park  Scbool  for  Girls. 
Educational  Institute 


Franklin  School 

Lnpton's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls. 

Mount  Auburn  Collegiate  School. 

Mount   Auburn    Young  Ladles 
lustitnte.  * 

Notre  Dame  Convent 

Ohio  Military  luHtitute 

Sacred  Heart  Aoailemy 

St.  Francis  Seraphicus  College. . . 

St.  Mary's  Literary  Institute 

UrsuUne  Academy 

Hathaway -Brown  School  for  Girls . 

Mittleberger's  (Miss)  English  and 
Clasaicm  School  for  Girls. 

University  Seiiool 

TJrsuline  Academy 

The  Columbus  Latin  School 


1421 
1422 
1423 
1424 
1425 
1426 
3427 
1428 


I 


Marion 

Mopulore 

New  Lexington . 

Paiuesville 

Plensantville  ... 

Poland 

Keading 

SU  Martin 


Phelps's  (Miss)  English  and  Clas- 
sical Scbool. 

St.  Joseph's  Aoademy 

Thompson's  Preparatory  Private 
School. 

Crawfis  CToUege  • 

Damascus  Acudemy 

Aoademy  of  Notre  Dame 

English  and  Classical  Training 
School. 

St  Mary's  Inntitnte 

Fostoria  Academy 

Harcourt  Place  Seminary 

Mtami  Military  Instltuteof  Twin 
College. 

Green  Spring  Academy* 

Western  Keserre  Academy 


1429     Savannah. 

1430 

1431 

1432 

1433 


Soutli  New  Lyme. 

South  Siilem 

SpringOeld 

Tiffin. 


1434  !  Toledo. 


1435  Urbana 

1436  West  Farmlngton  . 

1437  '  Zanesville 


St.  Mary's  School* 

Mogadore  High  Scbool 

St.  Aloyslus  Acadfiniy 

Mathews's  (Mrs.)  Scliool  for  Girls. 

Fairfield  l7nion  Academy 

Poland  Uninn  Seminary 

Mount  Notre  Dame  Academy 

UrsuUne   Academy    for    Young 

Ladies. 

Savannah  Academy 

New  Lyme  Institute 

.Salem  Academy 

Springfield  Seminary 

CToUegc  of  I'rsuline  Sisters 

UrsuTiuo  Convent  of  the  Sacred 

Heart. 

Urbana  University  * 

Western  Reserve  Seminary 

Putnam  Seminary 


Principal. 


Madame  Frcdin 

Dr.  Alois  Schmidt 

Joseph  E.  White,  G.  L.  Sykea 
Miss  Katherino  M.  Lupton  . . 

J.Babin,.V.B 

Mrs.  H.  Thane  Miller 

SUter  Catherine  Aloysins . . . 

Bev.JobnN.Ely 

M.  Garvev 

Kev.  P.  Bernard  Nurre.O.F.M 

Sister  Mary  Borgia ■ . 

Sister  M.  Baptlsta  Freaner  . . 
Miss  Mary  &.  Spenoer 

Miss  Augusta  Mittleberger  . 

Newton  M.  Anderson 

Mother  Superior 

Frank  T.  Cole,  A.  B.,  LL.  D. . . 

Miss  Lnoretia  M.  Phelps 

Sister  Mary  Yictorine 

J.T.Thompson 

J.T.Foirchlld 

Walter  K.Day 

Sisters  nf  Notre  Dame 

A.B.  Slisuck 

(Jharlcs  Eichuer.... 

it.  L.  Dolton,  B.  S 

Mr».  H.  N.  Hills 

Owon  Graff  Brown 

Harry  W.  Robinson 

Clay  Herrick  and  Charles  E. 
Ilickok. 

Rev.  James  A.  Hums 

W.  II.  Anderson 

Mother  Gonzaga 

Mrs.  Maria  D.  Mathews 

CO.  Webb , 

K.T.CheeUiam    

Sister  Agnes  Aloysta 

Sister  M.  Gabriel 

G.M.  Johnston 

Siglar  W.Manck,A.M 

Clair  W.Fretn 

Elizabeth  H.  Talcott 

Mother  St  Lignori 

Mother  St.  Aloyslus 

Rev.  John  Whitehead 

Rev.  T.  H.  Armstrong 

Mrs  Helen  B.Colt 


*  Statistics  of  1896-1.7. 
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Table  43. — StatUtie*  of  private  high  tekooh,  eniovtd  aeademiet,  trmimarif*. 


14%  I  Gnthrie... 
143V     Kiagflsber 


.St .  JoAeph's  Academy m'  Histfr  Mary  Paula. 

Kiogflsher  College |  J.  T.  House 


1440 

1441  , 

1442  I 

1443  I 
1444 
1445  I 
1440 

1447  I 

1448  , 

1449  I 

1450  I 

1451  I 

1452  I 

1453  I 

1454  I 

1455  I 
I4B6  I 
1457 
14S8  i 


1459 
1460 
1461 
1462 
1463 
1464 
1445 

1466  , 

1467  I 
1468 
1469 
1470 
1471 
1472 
1473  I 
1474 
1475 

1476 

1477 : 

I47K  ' 
1479  , 
1480 
1481 
1482 

1483 
1484  ' 
14S5 
1486  I 
H87 
1488  I 


Albany . 


do 

Baker  aty... 

CoqiiUle 

Cove 

Dallas 

Lebanon 

Monat  Angel . 

do 

Pendleton  .... 

Portland 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

St.Panl 

Salem 

Tho  Dalles  ... 
Tillamook  .... 


PENKSTLTAraA. 


Acndemia 

AUngheny  (204  KorthaTe.). 

Ambler 

Armagh 

Barkcyvllle , 

Heatty 

BuaYer  


Hertford 

Bellefnnte 

Betlilebcm 

do 

Btrrolnghnm 

Blnirsvlllo 

RroadheatlsTilto  .... 

Bryn  Mawr 

Btickinghani 

Bustleton,  Philadelphia. 


Canonsbarg  ... 

Carlisle , 

Cbambersbarg. 

Chester 

Columbia 

Concordville... 
Damascus 


Darlington  . 

Dayton 

Doylestown. 

Dry  Run 

Easton 

do 


Academy  of  Onr  Lady  of  Per- 

Coal  Help, 
ny  College 

St.  Francis  Academy  and  College. 

Coqniile  CoUegiale  Institute 

Taylor  KormaT  Colleeo 

La  Creole  Academic  fustittite 

Santiam  Academy 

Monnt  Angel  Academy 

Mount  Angel  College  and  Seminary 

St.  Joseph  a  Acoilemy 

Bisbop  Scott  Academy 

Portland  Academy 

St.  Helen's  Hail 

St. Mary's  Acadcmyand College.. 

St.  Mary's  College 

SLPaurs  Acadeniv. 

Sflcred  Heart  Acaaemy 

St.  Mary's  Aciulemy* 

Tillamook  Academy* 


Sister  M.  Agatha . 


Wallace  Howe  Lee,  A.  M 

Sister  Mary  Cnperttno 

D.  F.  Nlcholaon 

O.  M.  (Saidner 

A.  M.  Sannders 

S.A.KandIe 

RsT.  Mother  M.  BemwdlBe . . . 

P.  F.  PUcidns,  O.  S.  B 

Sister  M.  Stanislaos 

J.W.niU,M.D 

J.  II.  Wilson,  S.  R.  Johnston . . . 
Hiss  Eleanor  TIbbetta,  Ph.D. 

Mother  John  the  Baptist. 

Brother  Lncins 

Sister  M.  Laorentia 

Sister  M.  Hyacintha 

Sister  Mary  Matthew 

Joa.SclieU 


Toscnrorft  Academy 

Park  Institute.., 

Sunnysido  S<'hool... 

AmiHfih  Academy 

Barkey  ville  Academy  •* 

St.  Xavier's  Academy  * 

Bearer  College  and  Musical  In- 
stitute. 

BtHlford  Classical  Academy 

liellcfonte  Academy 

L(>Iiiirli  I'roparfttory  School 

Tile  Moraviau  Parochial  School. . , 

Mnnntain  Seminary 

BlairnyiIlo  College  "for  Women 

Fairviow  Academy , 

Baldwin's  (Miss)  School 

Hiigliesion  Free  School 

St.  Luke's  Boarding  School  for 
Boys. 

JeiTeraon  Academy 

Metzgor  College 

Ciiambersbnrg  Academy 

ChoMter  Academy 

St.  Peter's  Convent 

Map1ewoo<l  Institnte 

Union  Academy  and  Commercial 
Institute. 

(vreershnrg  Acadtmiy...... 

Dayton  Union  Academy 

National  Farm  School 

Path  Valley  Academy 

Easton  Academy 

Lercb's  Preparatory  School 


I 


Theo.D.CnIp 

Levi  Lnddcn,  Ph.D. 
Miss  S.  A.  Knight.. 

C.  A.  Campbell 

W.CMyers 

Sister  Inez 

N.  H.  Holmes.  D.  D  . 


Charles  V.  Smith,  A.  M 

J.  P.  Hnghes,  J.  R.  Hughes. . .. 

H.  A.  Foering 

A  Ibert  O.  Ran,  B.  S 

MiSHca  DaviH  and  Gallaber  ... 

Rev.  U.  E.  McClnre 

E.  T.  Knnkle,  A.  M 

Miss  Florence  Baldwin 

Cvntliia  Doano 

Charles  II.  Stront 


Harry  Irwin 

Wallace  Peter  Dick,  M.  A  . 

M.  R.  Alexander 

George  Gilhert 

Sister  M.  Flavia 

.Tnsepli  Shortlidge 

H.L.Fisher 


:;:l 


C.  A.  SImoDton,  M.  S.  D 

U.D.Darls.A.B 

G.  S.  Voorhees,  B.  8 

Wm.  MoEl  wee,  Jr 

Saml.R.Park,A.M 

Charles  U.Lereh 


>  Statistics  of  tB9e-»7. 
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anit  other  private  eeeoniary  lekooh/or  the  seholattic  year  1897-OS — Coutinned. 
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Table  43. — Statittiot  of  prirate  high  »okooh,  euilinetd  aoademie*^  femmaries, 


1489 
1490 
1491 
1492 
1493 
1494 
1495 
149S 

1407 
1488 
1499 
IBOO 


State  and  post^affioe. 


PEimsTLVAinA— continued. ; 


I 


Bau  Claire 

Elders  Ridge  .... 

Faoloryville 

Fredericksburg. 

Fredonia 

Freebure 

George  Scliool ... 
Germaulowu  .... 


do.... 

do.... 

Glenville  . 
Groensbnrg. 


1601  I do 


1502 
1503 
1604 
1505 
1606 


Harrlsburg . 

do 

Hazleton 

Jliiiicory 

Hiillidajrebiirg. 


1507     Uiiutingdon  Valley. 


Jamestown 

Jniikintown 

Keniiett  Square  . 

Kittaniiin^ 

Lancaster 


.do. 


Lancaster  (305 North  Duke 

St.). 

Ligonier 

LitUeatown 

Lorrotto 

McA-levys  Fort 

McSherrystown 

Media 

...do 

...do 

Mercersburg 

Mifflin  town 

Mount  Pleasaut 


1608 
1509 
1510 
1511 
1612 

1618 

1514 

1615 
15l« 
1517 
16U 
1519 
1520 
1521 
1622 
1523 
1524 
1625 

1526  1 
1627 

1628 
1529 
.  15;J0 
1531 
1632 
1633 

1634 
1535 
1536 
1537 
1538 


1539  I  Pbiladelpbia  (1324  Locust 

I        St.). 

Philadelphia    (401     South 

I       22dst.). 


Ean  Claire  Acatlemy 

Elders  Ridge  Academy 

Keystone  Academy 

Scli  iiylkill  Seminary 

Fredonia  Institute 

Frceburz  Academy  * 

George  School , 

Boarding,  Day,  and  College  Pre- 
paratory  School.* 

Friends'  School  (Orthodox) 

Germnutown  Aca4leniy 

Gienville  Acufleitiy 

Greensburg  Seiiriuary 

St.  Joseph's  Acwlemy 

Harrisburg  Academy 

Tomkinsnn's  (.Miss)  School 

Haxleton  Seminary 

Hickory  Academy 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary* 

Academy  of  the  New  Cuurch 


Jamestown  .Seminary  * 

Abiiigton  Friends'  School 

Martin  Academy 

Kittnnning  Academy* 

Blackwood's    (Mrs.)    School 
Girls.' 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Yeates  Institute 


Prinoiiua. 


D.  L.  TerwUnger,  M.  A 

I  Bev.N.  B.Keny,A.M 

Itev.  Elkauah  Hullv,  A.  M . 
I  K«v.  W.H. Kindt,  A.M.... 

i  S.  H.  Millw,  president 

;  Geo.  W.  Walbom 

I  Geo.  L.  Maris,  A.  M 

I  Mrs.  J.  Frederic  Dripps 


Davis  H.  Foraythe 

WiUiani  Kershaw,  Ph.  D., 

B.M.Stahl 

J.  C.  Hock,  A.M.,  Ph. D  . 
Mother  Mary  Joaephine . 

J.F.Seiler 

Martha  M.  Xomkinson 

.S.C.Jack 

F.  C.  McGill,  A.  B 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Hitchcock , 

W.  F.  Pendleton 


for 


MurrysvlUe  . 
Myerstowtt.. 


Nazareth 

New  lUoomlield. 

New  Lebanon 

North  Eiist 

North  Hoiw 

North  Wales.... 


Oakland  . . . . 

Ogonts 

orey 

Oxfonl 

I'ennsburg  . 


Ligonier  Classical  Institute 

Edge  Hill  Institute , 

St.  Francis  College  

Stone  Valley  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Acfldcray 

Frieuds^  Select  School 

Gravsdalc  Semi  nary 

Media  Academy  ' 

Mercersburg  Academy 

Miffliu  Apwiemy 

Western  Penuaylvania  Classical 
and  Scieutilio  Institute. 

Laird  Institute 

Albright  Collegiate  lustitute* 

NaiarethHall , 

Bloomfleld  Academy 

McElwain  Institute 

St.  Mary's  College , 

North  Washiugton  Institute 

Nortli  Wales  Academy  and  School 

of  Business. 
Academy  of  Otir  Lady  of  Mercy*. 
Cheltenbam  Military  Academy... 

Olev  Academy , 

Oxford  Academy 

Perkiomen  Seminary 


Ber,  Jos.  L.  Hunter 

Louis  B.  Ambler 

Edgar  Stineon.  M.  So 

Rev.  Robert  IJamer 

Mrs.  Emma  Jerome  Black- 
wood. 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus 

W.F.Shoro 


Academy  of  the  Protestant  Epis-     Dr.  Wm.  H.  Klapp. 

copal  Cli  n     '    ' 


Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson 

■Walter  E.  Krebs,  A.  M , 

Brother  Angelus,  O.  S.  F 

V.  A.  Green,  A.  M 

Mother  M.  IgnatiiM 

Emma  Fell  Paxson 

Mary  B.  Williamson 

Charles  W.  Stuart 

William  Maun  Irvine,  Ph.  D. 

J.  Harry  Dvsinger 

H.C.l5lxuD 


•Tohn  R.  Steeves 

C.  A.  Bowman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
president. 

Rev.S.J.Blnm , 

H.  C.Mohn 

J.  S.  Fruit,  B.S 

Aug.  Dooper 

Harry  A.  Steele 

Samuel  U.  Brunner , 


Sister  of  Meroy 

John  C.  Rice,  Ph.  D 

Howard  Mitnian 

Willard  P.Jessup 

Rev.O.S.Kriebel,A.M. 


Inirch.* 


Blight's  Sch.  ol  for  Boys  a ,  Wm.  S.  Blight,  jr. 

•  Stutiatica  of  1800-97.  a  No  report. 
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State  uai  poat^flloe. 


PENKSTLVARIA— con  tinned. 

1540  '  Philadelpbiit     (Pine    at., 
'      above  Broad). 

PhJUdelphia  (700  North 
j       llroad  at.). 
ISil     Philadelphia  (Ches inn t 
UUl). 


Philadelphia  (4111  Sprnce 

St.). 

Philadelphia     (15th     and 

Race  nta.}. 
PhiUilelpfala    (140    North 
.    leth  Bt.). 
Philadelphia  (20371>e  Lan- 

cey  place). 
Phirailelphia 


1512 
1543 
1544 
1543 
1S46 

1547 

1548 

1540 
1550 
1551 

1552  I 

1553 : 

1554 
1555 
1556 
1557 

1553 : 

16511  ' 
15C0 
1561 
15«2 


1563  ' do 

ISGl     Plensaut  Mount. 

1565  t  Pottatown 

1560     Prospect 

1567     Biogelavillo 

156R  I  Kiniersburg 

1560  :  Rose  Point 


Kama. 


PrinclpaL 


The  Do  Lanccy  School. 
Eaatbam  Academy  • . . 


Eniliab,  French,  and  German 
Boarding  School  for  Yoong 
Ladlea." 

EnElish  and  French  School  for 
Yonng  Ladiea. 

Frlcnda  Central  School 


Friends'  Select  School  (Orthodox) 
(llbson'a  (Misa)  School  for  Girls. 
Girard  College  for  Orphans 


Philadelphia  (Station  B)..., 
Philadelphia     (248    Sonth 

21st  Ht.).  ! 

Phila<lelphia(gi7-021Baln.  ' 

brltlge  at.).  I 

Philadelphia  (2011  Do  Lan. 

cey  pinrp).  I 

Philadtlphia  (Chcatnnt 

Hill). 

Pliiladclphin 

Philadelphia   (2100   South 

Collo*;**  uvo.). 
I'hiladeiphia  (1602    Green 

St.). 

Philadelphia  (2013  'U'alnut 

St.). 

Philadelphia  (8  South  12th 

at.). 
Pittsbnrg   (5th    ave.   and 

Craig  St.). 

Pittsburg 

PittshiirK  (Onkland) 

I'ittsburg 

do , 

do 


Hanii!ton  School 

Uayward's     (Miss)     School    for 

Girls. 
Inatitate  for  Colored  Youth 


Agnes  Irwin's  Sohool  for  Giria  . . . 
tlonn  t  St.  Joseph  Aca<lemy 


1570 
1571 
1572 
1573 

1574 
1975 
1570 

1577 
1573 


Sultaburg. 
Scran  ton.. 

do 

....do.... 


Sharon  

South  Ihtthlehim  . 
Stewartatow-n  .... 


KotreDame  Acailemy 

School  for  Girls  of  tbe  Mary  J. 

Drejel  Home. 
West  Green  Street  Institute  *  . . . . 

West  Walnut  Street  Seminary. . . . 

Tbe  William  Penn  Charter  School. 

Allnda  College  (Preparatory 

School). 

RIsbop  llownian  Tnatitnt©  * 

Lady  of  Mercy  Academy , 

The  Pitl.'!l>nrg  Academy 

Shady  Side  Academy 

Thurston's    (Miss)    Preparatory 

School. 

rrsiillne  Academy* 

Pleasant  Mount  Aoaderov 

The  Hill  School 

Pnwpect  Academy 

Blpt;i-lsvi1le  Academy 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute 

Koso  Point  Academy* 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  Sohool 

Collof^o  of  St.  lliomas  Aquinas.. 

St.  Ceollian  Academy 

School  of  the  Lackawanna 


Sugar  Grove . 
Swarthmoro  . 


Hall  Institnte 

The  Itlshopthorpo  School 

Stewnrtstown  English  and  Clas- 
aical  Institute. 

Stigar  Grove  Seminary 

S  warthmoce  Gramma  r  School . . . . . 


Henry  Hobart  Brown. . . . 
George  Eastlmrn,  Ph.  V. 
Mrs.  Comegy,  Misa  BtU. . 


MiasE.  F.Gordon 

Wm.  W.  Birdsall,  Anna  W. 

Speakman. 
J.  Henry  Bartiett 


Ml«  Margaret  S.  Gibson 

Adam  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D. 

Le  Roy  BlIsB  Peckham 

Misses  Hay  ward 


Fanny  J.  Coppin 

Sophy  Diillaa  Irwin. . 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 


Mother  Superior. 
Rer.C.Goodel .... 


Miss  Martha  Laird , 

Mrs.  Rebecca  C.  Dickson.. 
Richard  M.  Jone.i,  LL.  D.. 
Miss  Ella  Gordon  Stnart.. 


Rev.  Rohort.7ohn  Coaler,  D.  D. 

Sister  Mary 

J.  Warren  Lvtle 

Wm.  Ralston  Crabbo,  Ph.D  .. 
Alice  M.  Thurston 


M.ndamfl  Marie  TTranla 

James  H.  Kennedy 

John  Meigs,  Ph.  D 

N.P.Hisb 

H.  H.Ponnds.A.M 

W.L.Smith,  A.  B 

G.H.  Meltay.Jl.B 

A.W.Wilson,  Jr.,K.W.F«ir 
Rev.  Brother  0>udidian,F.S.C. 

Mother  Mary ■ 

Rev.  Thos.  M.  Cann,LL.U., 

AValtei  H.BHell,A.M. 
F.M.  SImiMon,  nct'gprineipoi. 

Frances  .M.  Bnchan 

U.  C.  Woller , 


David  n.  Seneff,  A.  B  . 
Arthur  H.  Tomliusoa. 


'  StatiaUca  of  18M-«7. 
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Prlneipal. 

' 

9 

3 

1579 

PRNNSTLVARIA— COUtiuuecl. 

Academy  of  the  Sacre<l  Heart 

Susquehanna  (k>llugiat«  Inatttule* 
Trinity  Uall 

Mother  M.  J.  Keller 

1580 

K.  E.  (>iiinlan,  A.  M 

1581 

WaafainKton 

Wm.W.Smitb.A.M 

1582 

Mrs.  Martha  N.  McMillan  .... 
J.  C.  Spencer 

1583 

158i 

West  Chester. 

Barlington  Seminary  for  Young 

Laities. 
West  Newton  Academy 

Richanl  Darlington 

1585 

J.C.Meloy.D.D 

Hugh  Nevin 

1586 

WestSunbury 

1587 

WesttowD 

Westtown  Boarding  School  (Or- 
thodox). 

Winiam  F.  Wlckersbam 

Harr>-  C.  Davis,  A.  M.,  L.H.D. 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Rockwell .. 

1588 

Wilkoflbarre     . .  ... 

1586 

do 

Wilkesbarre  Female  Institute 

1590 

do 

1591 

WilliamsportDickbixon  Seminary 
Chelton  Hills  School 

Kev.  E.  J.  Gray,  D.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Heacock,  Miss 
Heacock. 

E.  T.  Jcfl'era 

1592 

Wyncote 

York 

RHODE  ISLA.NO. 

Rant  GreODwlcli    

1593 

York  Collegiate  Institute 

1594 

The  East  (Ireenwicli  Acailemy  . . . 
(;ole'B  English  and  Classical  School 
KnKllsli  and  Classical  School 

Female  Academv  of  the  Sacred 

Heart.  • 
Friends'  New  England  Boarding 

School.* 
La  Salle  Academy 

Rev.FnincisD.Blakeslee.D.D. 
C.  A.  Cole,  A.M 

1595 

PHWtiickvt 

Proviflencu  (48'tSuow  St.)  .. 

Provldenco  (Elmhiirnt) 

Providence  (Hope  st.) 

PmvEdntine    Mlfi    Frnnklln 

1596 
1597 

Charles  li.  Goff,  Ph.  D.,  How- 
ard M.  Kice,  A.  M. 

1598 

Augustine  Jonea 

1599 

Brother  l*eter 

1        St.). 
1600  <   Proviilonrn  ( AniTAll  lit.t    .. 

The  Lincoln  School 

Ednah   G.  Bowen,  Margaret 

nilman. 
Sister  M.Fidelia 

1601 

Providpure  (Binad  st.) 

Providence  (15  Ureene  st.) . 

Providence  (280Benefltet.). 
Providence  (547  £lmwood 

ave.). 
Providence  (26  Cabot  st.)  .. 

1602 

Mrs   Annie  F.  Flelden,  Miss 
Harriot  K.  Chase. 

Miss  Irene  Sanlewska 

Mrs.  Ruth  venT.  Slade 

Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler 

Marv  St.  Steuben 

1603 
1604 

1605 
1606 

Sohnol  for  Yonnff  Ladies  • 

Slade  Uansion  Select  Scho<d 

Wheelers  (Miss)  School  forOirU. 
Convent  of  Jeans  and  Mary 

Palmetto  High  School 

1607 
16U8 
1600 
1610 
1611 
1612 

1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 

SOUTH  CABOUKA. 

Adamsviile .,.,,, 

8.  D.  Shacklefoid 

Aiken 

L.  W.Dick 

A  ndorson 

Patrick  Military  Institute 

Batcsburg High  School* 

John  B.  Patrick 

llatcsburg 

D.  W.  :>nniel 

Ueoriie  Milton  Elliott 

Browning  Home  and  Indtutrial 

Scliool. 
Academy  of  Oar  Lady  of  Mercy*. 

Hiif )i  School  of  CharleKton 

Gibbes'H  (Ml«8e«)  Private  School. 

The  Porter  Military  Academy 

Smith's  (Mrs.)  School  for  Young 

Ladies. 
TTnlverHitv  School 

Miss  N.  A.  Crouch 

do 

Virirll  C.  Dibble 

Charleston  (Coming  st.) . . . . 

Misses  S.  P.  and  E.S.  Gibbes. 

1617 

Cbarleston  (47  Meeting  st.) . 

Charleston  (141  Meclingst.) 
(.'heater.. 

Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Smith 

1618 

F.dwaid  F.  Mayberry,  M.  A . . . 

1619 

1620 

Clinton 

Tboniwell  Orphanage 

Bev.Wm.P.  Jacobs,  D.D 

•  statistics  of  1890-97. 
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State  aikI  poRt'OlBce. 


Frinoip*!. 


BOCTH   CAROLINA— cont'd. 

Uokeabnrj 

Colambin 

Conway 

Uaffncy 

HarUrille 

Hone*  Path 

Jordkn 

Kershav 

LexlDj(lan 

Manning. ................. 

McColl 

UaiminK 

PamaMu* 

Reedy  Creek  . 
KeldTille. 

do. 
Kocknm. 
Sumter  . 

do. 
Walhalla . 


TKX!(B8SEE. 


Athens  

Atoka 

Bellbuckle 

Blg!Sandy , 

BluoiDingdale... 

BluttCity 

Browns\ilIe.... 

Batler 

Camden 

CampbellavUIe. 

Carthage 

Cedar  nm 

Centerville 

Chapel  Hill.... 
Chattanooga... 


do 

Chuckey  City  .... 

Clarksville 

Cleveland 

Clirton 

Clorerdale 

Columbia.... 

Comersville 

Culleoka 

Cumberland  City . 

Darton 

DeoatarviUe 


Cokeabnrr  Confeieooe  School  * 

fi4*nedictColleKe. 

Burroughs  School..... 

Uairnf  y  UIgh  School.^ 

Welab  Neck  High  School 

Bones  Path  High  School 

Jordan  Academy 

Dnldn  Inatitnte 

Palmetto  Collegiate  InaUtute. . 

Hanotng  Academy* 

UcColl  High  School 

Manning  <>llegiaia  loatitale. . 

Pamasaua  Uign  School 

DothaaULrb  School' ■... 

Bald ville  Female  College 

RetdTiUeMale  High  School ... 

Preaby terlan  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

The  Snmter  Instltate 

McCollongh'a  <Mi*«)  School ... 

Ward  Academy 

Aogoslana  CoUega 

Scotland  Academy..., 

AUSalnU'  School 

Sioux  Palls  University* 

St.  Martin's  Aoademy 

Wesaington  Springs  Seminary 


Athena  Female  Academy 

EoblDson  High  School 

WebbSchool. 

Big  Saudy  High  School* 

KJagalm  Seminary 

ZolUcoffer  InaUtute 

Brownaville  Female  College ... 

Holly  Springs  College 

Benton  Samlnary 

Campbellaville  High  School ... 

Geneva  Academy* 

Cedar  Hill  Institute* 

CenterriUe  High  School  * 

Chapel  Bill  Aoademy 

Chattanooga  College  for  Toung  i 
Ladies. 

English  and  French  School 

Wesleyaa  Academy 

Clarksville  Female  Academy .... 

Oentaaanr  Female  College* 

ClUtoB  Masonie  Academy 

Clovardale  Seminary 

Columbia  Instltate 

Presbyterian  Collegiate  Instltate 

Culleoka  Aoademy 

Cnmberland  City  Academy 

Dayton  UniTeraity 

Uceatarrlllo  High  School 


Rev,  J.  B.  Game,  A.  M.,  rectcr 

A.C.Osboni,A.M.,I>.D 

M.C'.Wooda 

S.A.Chamb«ra 

J.W.Oalaaa 

J.C.  Harper 

Gist  Gee,  A.  B 

Kev.F.M.  Hemphill 

O.D.Seay 

Mrs.  E.  C.  AJabrook 

E.F..  Craven 

B.  J.  Browne 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Rogera 

S.H.McGhee' 

David  Balharrle  Simpson.  B.  A . 

Geo.  Briggs 

E.  L.  Barnes  and  A.  U.  Banks. . 

Sister  U.  Loretto 

Mrs.  I>.  A.  Browne 

Miss£.U.MoCoUoogh 


OUviaHerron 

Anthony  O.  Tnve 

Rev.  Calvin  H.  J"rench,  A.  U  . 

Miss  Helen  S.  Peabody 

Alfred  B.  Price,  A.  M 

Sister  Victoria 

J.G.Balnl 


L.  L.  H.  Carlock 

R.E.  Robinson 

W.R.  and  J.  M.Webb.. 

Jno.T.Hill 

Joseph  H.  Ketron,  A.  M . 

J.J.Wairord.A.  B 

C.  A.  Folk,  president 

James  U.  Smith 

I.  Wirt  Evans 

R.  L.  Kimbrough 

Geo.B.  Williamson 

J.  W.L.Oreeno 

R.S.  Ballow 

W.E.  Thompson 

John  L.  Cooper,  A.  M  . . . 


Misses  DnTsl 

W.F.Piper 

H.  W.  Browder,  A.  M 

J.  A.  Stubblefield 

C.H.  Walker 

W.  A.  Bell 

Mrs.  Esther  H.  Sboup,  D.  D  . 

R.  D.Bali 

John  P.  Graham 

Bayer  &  McCoy 

W.  E.  Rogers,  A.  B 

CCHewlklll 


*  StetlsUcs  of  1886-37. 
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State  and  poat^ffioe. 


TSitmasEK— continaed. 


Dover 

Doyle  Station. 

Dreaden 

Duck  River 

Svensvillo 


Fayette  ville 

do 

FrieudsviUe 

Glllen  water 

Gordons  vUle 

Grand  Junction  . 

Grand  view 

Graysville 

Grasay  Cove 

Henderson 

Hllham 

Jackaon 

Jasper 

do 

Kingston 

KnoxvUle 


....do 

Lawson 

LeipersFork.... 

Lewisburg 

Loudon 

Loalsville 

Lynchburg  

Lynnville 

UcKenzie 

MoLemoresville . 


Martin  ... 
Maryville., 


Hempbis  (366  Poplar  at.) . 

Memphis 

Middleton 

Midway 

Montluigle 

Monnt  Juliet 

Mount  Pleasant 

Ualberry 

Mnrfreesboro 

Nashville 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

New  Market 

Orlloda 

Ottway  ( Morelock) 

Parrottsville 

Beadyville 

BogeravUle 

do 

St.  Clair 


KaaiA. 


Fort  Donelson  Aoademy 

Doyle  College 

Dresden  Hitjh  School* 

Shady  Grove  Institute  * ■ 

Tenneesee  Valley  Baptist  Insti- 
tute. 

Dick  White  College 

FarettevUle  CoUeKiatelnsUtute. 

Frlendaville  Academy 

Alum  Well  Academy 

Gordonsville  High  &:hooI , 

Male  and  Female  Institute  ■ 

Grandvlew  Kormal  Inatitute. ... 

Soothem  Industrial  School  * 

Grassy  Cove  Academy  * , 

Jackson  District  Bign  School 

The  Fiak  Academy , 

Lane  College 

Pryor  Trauiing  School 

Sam  Hoaston  Academy* 

VanderbiltPreparatory  Academy' 
Baker-Himel  University  School . . 

East  Tennessee  Female  Institute. 

Holston  Institute* 

Hillsboro  High  School 

Haynes-McLean  School 

London  College 

Swing  and  Jefferson  College 

Lynchburg  Kormal  Academy  .... 

Lynnville  Academy 

McTyeire  Institute , 

McLemoresville  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

McFerrin  College 

Friends'  School,  Normal  and  Pre- 
paratory.* 

St.  Mary's  School 

University  School 

Middleton  High  School* 

Midway  High  School 

Falrmonnt  College* 

Monnt  Juliet  High  School  * 

Howard  Institute 

Mulberry  Training  School 

Mnrfreeaboro  Aoademy  * 

Boscobel  Female  College  * 

Bo  wen  Academic  School 

Montgomery  Bell  Academy 

Paxton  Academic  School 

St.  Cecilia's  Aoademy 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Universitv  School 

New  Market  Academy 

Orlinda  Normal  Academy 

Ottway  College 

Parrottsville  Academy 

ReadyviUe  High  School 

McMlnn  Academy  ■ 

Swift  Memorial  Institute 

St.  Clair  Academy  * 

•SUtUUcsof  1896-9f. 


Principal. 


Jesse  E.  Morgan 

J.T.Kennolds 

MisaM.  Chiles 

T.  H.  Caraway,  J.  M.  Parish . . . 
I.N.Odom.... 

J.  M.  Langston,  Jr 

James  A.  Tate 

J.  B.  Moore,  A.  B 

J.E.CaldweU 

T.  L.  Ballow,  A.  B 

W.R.LeweUen 

Prof.  G.  W.  Wright 

Wm. T.Bland  .:. 

T.J.Miles 

Sev.J.G.WUliams 

S.D.Bilyen 

R.  T.Brown 

J.R.  Hunter 

B.K.  Gilliam 

RufnsJ.CIark 

Lewis   M.  G.  Baker,  C.  U. 
Himel. 

Charles  C.Ross 

R.H.Freelaud 

James  E.  Scobey 

W.  D.  Hudgins,  Jas.  E.  Terry . 

A.E.BandIv 

Rev.M.  A.flunt 

W.  W.  Templeton 

W.B.Davidson 

Joshua  H.Harrison 

A.S.Humphrey 

A.  T.Ramsey 

D.R.Baworth 

Sister  Superior 

Wertsand  Rhea 

L.  E.Wood 

J.  W.  Lucas 

MUs  S.  P.  Dn  Bose 

W.A.Caldwell 

J.  A.  Bostick,  J.  H.  Dinning. . . 

R.H.  Peoples 

C.C.Crittenden 

H.  G.  Lamar,  president 

A.  G.  Bowen,  A.  M 

S.  M.D.Clark 

Alex.  S.  Paxton : 

Mother  Frances 

Sister  Mary  Xavier 

Clarence  B.  Wallace 

Francis  A.  Penland 

WliUam  MoNeeley 

J.  E.  P.  Saylor,  acting  principal 

R.P.DrisklU 

Bedford  Forrest  Hines 

Leslie  Walker 

Rev. N. H. Frwiklin,  A.M. 
Geo.  L.  Wolfe 
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1739 
1740 
1741 
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1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
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1748 
174» 


1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1750 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
17C3 
17«4 
1765 
1766 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1T73 
1774 
1776 
1778 
1777 
1778 

1T79 
1780 

1781 
1782 
1783 

1784 
1785 
1788 


State  and  post-oMoe. 


TBMNSSSEB — continued. 


Sale  Creek SaleCreek  Institnte 

ScotUUi)! Scott'a  UUI  CoUege. 

Sevierville !  Hnrphy  College. 


Kame. 


Shelbyville 

Smyrna 

Sonthside... 
Sweetwater. 
Tazewell  ... 
Treaevant.. 

Troy 

Union  City . 

Viola 

Walter  HUl 
Watertown  . 
Well  Spring 

Wlieat 

White  Pine. 
Woodbury.. 


nxAS. 


AbUene 

Arlington 

Anstin 

Austin  (202  west  8tb  at.)  .. 

Atutin 

do 

....do 

BeckviUe 

Bellon 

Brenham 

do 

Brownsville 

Buffalo  Gap 

Burleson 

Commerce 

Corpus  Christ! 

Corslcana...'. 

Crowell 

JMlta 

Decatur 

Denlaon 

Detroit 

Eddy 

Ferris 

Forney 

Fort  Worth 

....do 

Qalveaton 

....do  


Orandview  . 
Greenwood.. 


Henderson... 
JackflonTille . 
Jaaper 


Laredo... 

do  ... 

ManbaU. 


UniversitT  Sobool* 

Smyrna  Fitting  School 

Soutbslde  Preparatory  School. . . 

Sweetwater  Seminary 

Tasewell  College 

Tretevant  High  School 

Obion  Coliege^ 

ITnion  City  Training  School 

Viola  Norma)  School 

Walter  Um  High  School 

Watertown  School 

Powells  Valley  Seminary 

Boane  College* 

Fdwards  Academy 

Woodbury  Academy  * 


Simmons  College 

Arlington  College* 

Blckler  Academy  * 

Uood  Seminary 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Stuart's  Seminary* 

TiUotson  College 

Hewitt  Institute 

Belton  Male  Academy 

Blinn  Memorial  College 

Kvangelioal  Lntherau  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Buffalo  Gap  College 

Red  Oak  Academy 

Kast  Texas  Kormal  CoUege 

Corpus  Cbristi  Female  CoUege  . . . 
Miller's  (Mra.lSeminary  forGirla. 

CroweU  CoUege* 

Central  Academy 

Decatur  Baptist  CoUego 

Harahaw'a  Academy 

Detroit  Normal  College 

Literuy  and  Srientitlo  Institute . . 

Ferris  Insti  tale 

Lewis  Academy 

St.  Ignatlua  Academy 

Watson's  (Mias)  School  * 

St.  Joseph's  Aoaidemy 

Ursullno  Convent* 


Orandview  Collegiato  Institnte  * . . 

Greenwood  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Henderson  Normal  Institnte*  .... 

Alexander  (;ollegiate  Institute ... 

South  Eaat  Texas  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Laredo  Seminary 


TTrsuline  Academy 

Bishop  CoUege 

*  Statistics  of  189A.97. 


Pri>oipal. 


S.L.  HooTar 

B.A.TaokeT 

H.  O.  Eckel,  Ahis  Craig  . . . . 

C.  N.  Dickinson 

W.H.Bat«a 

P.L.Hamed 

J.  H.  Bichardaon 

J.C.  Brogan 

A.J.WoIle.B.S 

James  C.  Keid 

D.  A.  WiUiama 

C.J.  Denton 

J.  K.  Base 

F.  M.  Bowling.  A.  M 

John  A.  Hit' ks 

J.  P.  Griftitts,  1).  Sc.,  Ph.  D. 

J.  D.  Drokc,A.M 

E.J.  Lebmaan 


O.  C.  Pope,  D.  D.,  president. . . 

L.  M.  Hammond 

Jacob  Biokler 

Mrs.  B.  N.Hood 

Sister  Superior 

Bev.  J.  U.  Pnrcdl,  M.  A. . . . 

Marshall  B.  Oalnes 

Ptof.  J.  W.  CoUina 

C.  H.  Wedemeyer,  A.  M  .... 

C.  Urban  tke 

Ber.  J.  KombepTg 

Rev.  M.Chevrlor,  O.M.I 

Ker.  John  ColUer,  D.  D 

L.C.Collier 

W.L.Mayo 

J.D.Meredith 

Mr».E.T.MUler 

B.  R.  Blankenshlp 

Waldemar  Malcolmaon 

BenJ.F.GHea 

George  L.  Harshaw 

W.  A.  Dean 

J.M.Bedichek 

A.C.Speer 

E.C.Lewis 

Slater  Louise 

Misa  L.  G.  Watson 

Slater  Mary 

Mother  Mary  Joseph,  superi- 
oress. 

J.  £.  Garrison 

O.  H.  Carpenter 

M.M.Dapre 

K.KWilUams 

J.  H.  C.  Gardner 

Miss  N.  S.  Holding 

Mother  St.  Paul 

Albert  Lougbridgo,  president. 
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1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 

1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
17S« 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
180S 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
18ia 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


State  and  poat-oflSoe. 


TXXAS— continued. 


Marshall 

Midlotbian  .... 

Minden 

Mount  Sylvan  . 
Mewtoo 


Omen 

ParU 

do 

Fatroon 

Peaater 

Pilot  Point . . 

Plain  view 

Salado 

San  Antonio. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do. 

do. 


San  Marcos 

Seguin 

Sherman 

do 

do 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Van  Alstrne 

Victoria 

do 

Waco 

Walnut  Springs  . 

Weatherford 

White  Wright 

WiUs  Point 


UTAH. 


Xphraim 

Huntington 

liOgan 

Mount  Pleasant 

Ogden 

Proro 

do 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

....do 

SaltLakeClty  (p.o.box  1706) 
Salt  Lake  City 

....do 

Springrllle 


TERMOMT. 


Bakersfleld . 

Barre 

Burlington  . 

do° 

Chelsea 

Derby 

Essex 


Mame. 


Masonic  Female  Institute 

Polytechnic  Institute* 

Rock  HiU  Institute 

Rose  Dale  High  School 

The  W.  H.  Ford  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Summer  Hill  School 

East  Side  Boys' School 

Paris  Female  College 

Patroon  College* 

Peas  ter  College 

Franklin  College 

Llano  Estacado  Institute 

Thomas  Arnold  High  School' 

Academy  of  Our  Ladyof  tho  Lake 

Peacock  s  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  College 

San  Antonio  Academy 

San  Antonio  Female  College 

Ursuline  Academy 

West  Texas  Military  Academy. . . 

Coronal  Institute 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Mary  Nash  College 

Korth  Texas  Female  College* 

Sherman  Private  School 

Eastman  College 

Columbia  College 

Nazareth  Academy* 

St  Joaeph'sCoIlece' 

Douglas'  Private  School 

Central  College 

Weatherford  College 

Grayson  College 

Yantia  Female  Institute 

Sanpete  Stake  Academy 

Huntington  Seminary 

New  Jersey  Academy 

Wasatch  Academy 

Weber  Stake  Academy 

Brigham  Young  Academy* 

Proctor  Academy 

All  Hallow'a  College 

Qordon  Academy 

Latter  Day  Saints'  College 

Rowland  fiall 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute 

Hnngerford  Academy 

Uintab  Stake  Academy 

Brighim  Academy 

Ooddard  Seminary* 

Bishop  Hopkins  Hall* 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Chelsea  Academy 

Derby  Academy 

Essex  Clasalcallnstitnte 

•  SUtistics  of  1896-97. 


Principal. 


W.D.Allen /... 

A.  E.  Halt 

O.LWatkins,A.M. 

J.S.Magee 

B.F.Phelps 


A.W.Orr 

J.  P.  Downer 

T.J.Sims 

S.H.Bonham,A.B 

S.  Taylor 

T.  E.  Peters,  A.  M 

A.Emsberger 

S.  J.  Jones,  A.M., Ph. D 

Mother  M.  Florence 

Wesley  Peacock 

John  U.  Bumeder 

W.  B.  Seeloy,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D  . . . . 

Rev.  J.  £.  Harrison 

Mother  Mary  Ursula 

Rev.  A.  L.  Burleson,  M.  A 

A.  A.  Thotnas 

Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word . 
A.  Q.  Nash.  O.  E.gPresident . . . 

Mrs.  Lucy  Kldd  Key 

J.H.LeTeUier 

H.P.Eastman 

W.B.  Duncan 

Mother  St.  Claire 

L.N.Hofer 

S.  A.  Douglas 

B.L.  Johnson 

David  S.  Switzer,  A.M 

F.E.BuUer 

R.E.Yantis 


Newton  E.  Noyes 

David  Prior 

O.M.Sammons 

George  H.  Marshall 

Prof.  Louis  F.  Moench 

Benjamin  Cluir,  Jr.,  M.  S.,M.  D 

Bessie  Chase  Peek 

Rev.  Tlios.  J.  Larkin 

W.8.Axtell,  A.M 

WiUard  Done,  D.  D 

Miss  Clara  Colbume,  A.  B 

Robert  J.  Caskey 

Miss  Ora  Gates 

A.  B.  Anderson 


Charles  H.  Morrill 

Arthur  W.  Pelrce 

Miss  Edith  M.  CUrk 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

John  M.  Comstock,  M.  A. 

O.A.Andrews 

Roscoe  Allan  Grant 
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R.C.... 
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M.  E.So 
K.C.... 
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Non«ect 
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R.C  .... 
R.C... 
Nonaect 
Meth  ... 
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10 
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97       0 
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75 
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30 
26 
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30 


14 
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180» 
1»0» 
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18l» 
181» 
1817 
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1819 
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182» 
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1827 
1828 
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IM2 
1843 
18M 
1S45 
IBM 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1«0 
1861 

1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 

1855 
1857 


1858 
1859 

isao 

1861 

I8«2 
18«3 
1884 

1W5 
18«a 
1887 

1868 
18W 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 

1874 
1875 
1878 

isn 

1878 
187B 
1880 
1881 
1882 
188'J 
1884 
1886 
188S 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 
I8B1 
1882 


State  and  post^Aoe. 


VEBMOIIT— coDtinued 

Lyndon  Center 

Mclmloe  Falls 

MancheHter 

MoDtpolier 

Kew  Haven 

North  CrafUbory 

Peacham 

Ponltney 

Royalton 

Eutlana 

St.  Albana 

St.  Johnsbory 

Saztons  River 

South  Woodstock 

Townahend 

West  Brattleboro 

TnUHNIA. 

Abincton 

do 

Achilles 

Alexandria 

Amherst 

Arvonia 

Bedford  City 

BellcTno 

Berkley , 

BercyviUe 

Bethel  Academy 

Blackstone 

do 

Bon  Air , 

BowUiiE  Green 

Burke  vlUe 

.....do 

Chase  City 

Chester 

Churchland 

CovesTille 

Culpeper 

DanTUle 

do , 

Dayton 

Effiia 

Famhani 

KloydC.H 

Franklin , 

....do , 

Friends'  Mission 

Front  Royal , 

Gloucester .., 

Hampton 

Bomdon , 


Maaie. 


Lnidon  IlwtltDte 

Ilolndoe's  Aoademy 

Borrand  Barton  Seminary 

Hod  tpeller  Seminary 

Beeman  Academv 

CraRabory  Academy 

Caledonia  County  GrammarSohool 

Troy  Conference  Acadaniy 

Koyalton  Academy 

Butland  English  and  Classical 
Institute. 

Villa  Barlow— Convent  de  Kotre 
Dame. 

St- Johnsbory  Academy* 

Vermont  Academy 

Oreen  Monstain  Perkins  Acad- 
emy. 

Lelimd  and  Gray  Saminary 

Brattiebcro  A«Mamy 

Ablagton  Academy 

Aoademy  of  the  Vlaitation 

Gloucester  Male  and  Female  Acad- 
emy. 

Potomac  Academy 

Eenmore  High  School 

Seven  Islaods  School 

Baudolph-Macon  Aoademy 

BellevneHigh  School 

Berkley  Collnriate  Institute 

Shenandoah  University  School ... 

Bethel  Military  Academv 

Blackstone  Female  Institute 

Boge  Academy  (Military) 

Bon  Air  School 

Southern  Seminary* 

Ingleside  Seminary  * 

South  Side  Female  InsUtnta 

South  Side  Aoademy 

Shirley  Seminary* 

Cburchlaad  Academy 

Cove  Academy 

Culpeper  Female  Seminary 

Danville  UlUtary  Institute* 

Bandelph-Maoon  Institute 

Shenandoah  Institute 

Sharon  College  School 

Famham  Academy 

Oxford  Aoademy 

Franklin  Academy  (male) 

Franklin  Female  Semlnwy 

Blue  Bldge  Aoademy 

Bandolph-Maoon  Academy  ....... 

SummervUle  Boms  School 

Hampton  College 

Hemdon  Seminary 

*  Stotistics  of  1805^^. 


Principal. 


Fremont  L.  Pngaley 

Arthur  R.  Webster 

B.  Herbert  BoUford,  M.  A  . . . 

E.M.  Smith 

Luther  A.  Brown 

J.K.Colburn 

Charles  H.  Cambridge , 

Herbert  Augostos  Durlto. . . 

X.L.Steani8 

O.H.  Perry 

Sister  St.  Suaan 

David  T.Comstoek , 

Edward  Ellery,Pb.D , 

James  H.  Dunbar 

B.  Edgeocmb , 

H.K.HUler 

B.  R.Smith , 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Broughton, 

directress. 
Rev.K.  A.Folkes 

John  S.Blackbnm 

A.  B.  Strode 

PhiUnB.  Ambler 

A.  U.  Hnghlett,    B.  Sumter 

Smith. 

Wm.R.  Abbott 

J.  W.  Roberts,  Ph.  B 

W.  N.  McDonald  and  C.  W. 

McDonald. 

R.A.McIntyre 

Rev.  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  A.  M. 

T.P.Epes,D.D 

W.D.Smith 

E.H.Rowe 

Rev.  Graham  C.  Campbell,  M. 

Buv'.aw.Crtdlln 

Edwaril  O.James 

Miss  Mary  E.  Carter 

John  Wise  Kelly 

Rev.  Dsniel  Blafn,  D.  D 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigger* 

I.  H.Sannders 

R.  B.L.  Farmer,  M.  A 

E.n.HoensheI 

J.  T.  Crabtree,  A.  M 

R.  Wililamsoo 

Rev.  John  E.  Harris 

J.G.MiUs 

Misa  Eunice  McDowell 

J.A.GriffltU 

W.  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  LL.  D... 

JohnTabb 

Misa  Bessie  Lee  FitcheU .... 
Misses  Castleman 
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18S3 
1884 
18»S 
1896 
1697 
18»8 
1809 

ig«o 

IBOl 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
190« 
1907 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
192S 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 
1934 
193S 
1936 
1987 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1043 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


State  and  po8tK>ffice. 


VIROINU— coDtiODed. 


Ingram  

Lebauon 

LewiBlOD 

Locust  Dale  .... 

Lodi 

Laray 

Lyoclibarg 

Mendota 

Millwood 

Moant  Clinton.. 
Newport  News . 
Korlolk 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Onancocic , 

Fortsnioutb 

do 

Kicbmood 

....do 

....do 

....do 

itldg«way , 

Boanoke 

....do  

Rockflsh  Depot.. 
Rnral  Retreat ... 
South  Boston..., 

Spottswood 

Staunton  ....... 

....do 

....do  

Strasburg 

Suffolk 

....do 

....do 

Tappabannock  .. 

Tazewell 

Ayarrenton 


Warsaw 

Waynesboro . 
West  Point.. 

Wise 

Woodlawu... 


WASHI.NOTOIf. 


Ahtannm 

Conpeville 

Olympla 

Parkland 

Ross 

Seattle 

Sonth  Park  (P.  O.  box  22) . . 

Spokane 

— do 

Tacoma 

Tacoma  (70S  North  4tb  St.). 
Waitaburg 


Name. 


Ingram  Inatitote  * 

Tlie  Raaaell  College 

lielair  School 

Locust  Dale  Academy 

Liberty  Hall  Home  Academy ... 

Lnray  Male  School* 

Virginia  Seminary 

Hamilton  Institute 

Clny  UiU  Academy 

West  Central  Academy 

Newport  News  Military  Academy 
Leaclie-Wood  Seminary,    School 
for  Girls. 

Norfolk  Academy 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Phillips  &  West  Scbo<a  for  Girla. 


St.  Mary's  Academy 

The  Margaret  Acanemy  * 

Portsmouth  Academy 

School  for  Young  Ladles  * 

Academy  of  the  V  isitatioo 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College*.... 

McGaire'a  School* 

University  School , 

Ridgeway  Institute* , 

Alleghany  Institute* 

Gilmer's  (Mrs.)  School , 

Kleinberg  Female  Seminary  * 

Hawkins  Chapel  Institute 

South  Boston  Female  Institute. . . 

Valley  High  School 

Tha  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

Staunton  Male  Academy 

Staunton  Military  Academy 

Strashnrg  Institute 

Nansemond  Seminary 

Suffolk  College 

Suffolk  Military  Academy  * 

Rappahannock  Institute  * 

Tasewell  College 

Fauquier    Institute  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Warsaw  Female  Academy* 

Fishbame  School,  Military 

West  Point  Female  Seminary 

Gladeville  College 

Male  and  Female  Academy  * 


Principal. 


Ahtaonm  Academy  * 

Pnget  Sound  Academy 

Providence  Academy 

Pacific  Lutheran  University 

The  Seattle  Seminary 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names 

College  of  Our  Lady  of  Lonrdes  . . 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names 

8t.Mar£8HaU 

Annie  Wright  Seminary 

Tacoma  Academy 

Waitaburg  Academy 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Mrs.  M.F.Bass 

G.  B.  M.  Zerr,  A.  M.,Ph.  D. 

N.E..Soott , 

VV.W.Brlggs 

W.J.  Edmundson 

James  U.Morrison 

G.W.Hayes 

W.A.  Evans 

W.  H.  Whiting,  Jr , 

L8.Wampler 

Col.  £.  W.  Hniitaan 

Agnes  Douglas  West 


Robert  W.  Tunstall 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  McKirahan 

Miss  £.  F.  PbUlIps,  Miss  S.  K. 
West. 

Brother  Raymond 

Frank  P.Brent 

W.H.Stokes 

MlasN.KCarr 

Sr.  M.  I.  Prevost 

Lyman  B.TefTt 

John  P.  McGuire 

W.  Gordon  McCabe,  M.  A 

W.  G.  Welbom 

Sidney  S.  Handy 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Gilmer 

Miss  Constance  Wailes 

E.  H.  Copenhaver,  A.  B 

J.P.Socad 

James  A.  MoClure 

Ella  C.  Weimar 

S.  G.  Anspach,  A.  B 

Wm.H.Kabla 

W.H.Foster 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Qnimby 

Sally  A.  Finney 

Joseph  King 

Alex.  Fleet 

A.  R.  Ramsey,  Philip  Johnson. 
Gea  O.Butler 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Breckenbaugh  . 

James  A.FIshbume 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Broaddua 

C.  Y.  Chapman,  President. 
Everett  X.  Worrell 


O.C.  Palmer 

C.B.  Newberry.... 
Slater*  of  Charity . 

N.J.  Hong 

Clark  W.Sha: 

■y 
Brother  CaUxtus 


Sister  Mary  Alodia. 


Sister  M.  Qeraldlne  — 
Mrs.  Lemnel  H.  Wells . 
Mrs.  Sarah  K.  White  .. 

Alfred  P.  Powelson 

J.  A.  Keener 
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Tadlr  43. — Slati»tic»  of  private  high  tehooU,  endowed  aeadtmiea,  aeininarie$. 


Stele  aod  poit-office. 


Num. 


rrlDoipal. 


IISO 
1>51 

1K2 
lt»3 

19M 

I9S5 
IS66 
1»S7 
1958 
1959 

iseo 

1961 
1962 
1963 


19(M 
1965 
1960 
1967 
1968 
19«B 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

I960 
1981 
1082 
1983 
1984 

1985 

1986 
1987 


1989 


1990 


WEST  VIROINIA. 


Alderson 

Buckhannon. 


BnmaTille . . . 
CharlesUnru. 


Alleghany  CoUeclatn  Institute . . 
Weal  Virginia  Confet«noe  Semi- 
nary. 

BamaTllle  Academy 

Stephenson's  Seminary 


W.S.  Anderson... 
Trank  B.  Trotter  . 


Clarksburg.. 

Fayetteville . 
Lewlsburg  .. 

do  ...7... 

Parkers  burg. 

Bomney 

Salom 


■Wayne  ... 
Arheeling. 
....do.... 


Broaddus  Classical  and  Scientlflo 
Institnte. 

Fayetteville  Academy 

Len  Military  Academy 

Leirlsbnrg  Female  tSemimu'y 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Potomac  Seminary  ' 

Salem  College 


J.^CBrown 

Bev.  Charles  Mewton  Camp- 
bell, I).  D. 
Miss  Bertha  B.  Stout 


Oak  Tiev  Academy* 

Linsley  Institute 

Moant  de  Chantal . . . 


H.C.Bob«rtaon 

Jamea  M.Lee 

R.  L.Telford 

Sister  Mary  Xavier 

W.S.  Friend 

Theo.    L.  Gardiner,  A.  H., 
B.  D.,  pros. 

T.B.McClnre 

JobnH.  Birofa 

Slater  H.  Stanislaus 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland 

Deiaflold 

Bransville 

Fond  du  Lao :. 

Hillside 

Kenoslia 

....do 

Madison 

Marinette 

Menasba 

Milwaukee  (558-568  Broad. 

way). 
Milwaukee  (469  Van  Bnren 

St.). 

Milwaukee 

Mount  Calvary 

Mount  Horeb 

Poynette 

Prairie  da  Chien 

Kacine 

...do 

...do 

St.  Francis 


North  Wiaoonsin  Academy . . . 
St.  John's  Military  Academy . 

Kvanaville  Seminary 

Grafton  HaU 

Borne  School 

Kemper  HaU* 

University  School 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Inslitote 

St.  Mary'a  School 

GermaU'Englisb  Academy. . . . 


Milwaukee  A.cadomy . 


S.  Fieeman  Horsey 

SidneyT.  Smythe,  Ph.  D 

A.L.  Whiteomb , 

B.T.  Sogers , 

Ellen  C.  and  JaneLloyd  Jones. 

Sister  Superior 

Nicholas  Itswe 

Sister  Mary  Bdmnnd 

Sister  U.  GontalTa 

Rev.  Andrew  Senbert , 

XmilUapprlch 


Jnlins  Howard  Pratt,  Ph.  D. . 


-do. 


Sinsinawa  .. 
Sloughtun . . 

Watertown . 

Waukesha. . 


WTOXIlfO. 

Big  Horn 


St.  Josaphat's  High  School  * 

St  Lawrence  College 

Mount  Horeb  Academy* 

Poynette  Biblical  and  Sdentiflc 

Academy. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

East  Park  School 

Racine  College 

St.  Catherine  s  Academy 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy 

Family  and  Pio  Kono  College. 
Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Fran- 

cis  de  Sales. 

Saint  Clara  Academy 

Stoughton  Academy  and  Uuainess 

lurttilute. 
tlnirersity  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 
Carroll  College 


Bev.  Antonine  Wilmer,  O.  M. 

A.G.B.iomeby 

W.  U  Green,  proaldent 


Sister  M.  Seraphia 

Mrs.  A.  O.Simpkin  ... 

Arthur  Pippr 

Mother  M.  Hyacintba. 
Bev.  M.  J.  Lochemes . . 


Wyoming  Collegiate  Institnte  * . . 


Very  Bev.  Joseph  Rainer . 

Mother  M.  Bonaventure  . . 
K.A.Kasberg 


Bev.  John  O'Keefe,  C  S.  C  . 
W.L.Bankin,Ph.D 


Bev.  Charlea  Anderson  . 


•Statistlosof  1896-«7. 
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Table  41. — PubJie  and  private  high  tchoolt  for  hoj/i  only,  /or  girlt  only,  ani  for  hoik 

»exet. 


StAta  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


s 

34 

North  Atlantic  Division..  12 
Sotitli  Atlantic  Division..  9 
South  Contra!  Division...!  1 
iioTt  h  Central  Divi»ion ...  1 
Western  Division 1 


Public. 


For 
boj-B 
only. 


For 

girls 
only. 


11.014  29 

S.Uflsl  7 

1.234,10 

1,200|  8 

470    2 

6i  2 


47  . 


2,053   2 


4,889   2 


»31    4 


5 
200 


639 
38 

255 
5l[ 

2651 


Kortli  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Ilampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Kbode  Island 

Connecticut |.. 

New  York 4 

New  Jersev [.. 

Pennsylvania 3    1,  lOOJ  8 

South  Atlantio  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky , 

Xennesaeo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Texas , 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MichiKiin 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

Caluoruia 


52  . 

I 


476 


6 


Coeducational. 


I 


5 


Private. 


For 
boys 
only. 


12, 310  5,  252  178. 163  248, 102  327  19, 900  538  22,  431 1, 125  32,  217  30,  677 


For 
girla 
only. 


Coeducationnl. 


7,15911,297 

2, 588     368 

1,932|    533 

19  2,829 

812     225 


1,268 
3,' 153 


2,738 
i,'466 


444 

684 


634 
'571 


720 
7 


19 


154 
51 
55 

221 
16 
68 

301 
85 

280 

14 
3« 
5 
65 
28 
14 
82 
100 
24 

57 
92 

41 

83 

"I 

191 

48 

2 

2 

598 
349 
327 
282 
182 
112 
326 
201 
24 
29 
225 
174 

15 
5 
39 
4 
2 
4 
8 
6 
34 
13 
95 


53,553 
8,508 
12,412 
93,  672 
10,018 


3,  873 
1,420 
1,348 

12,551 
1,339 
3, 106 

16,602 
3.842 
9,472 

449 

602 
1,203 
1,517 

644 

399 
1,293 
1,973 

428| 

1,  4461 
2,255 

78l! 

1.515| 

300' 

4,790 

1,2114 

97 

24 


72,  93' 
12. 053 
17,  36' 
131,  M\ 
14,  368 


363 
137 

1,963 

48 

65 

371 

191 

141 

1,038 
6.18 

5,061 


15310,603  212 
691  3,  456|  76 
33  1,550[  67 
40  3,361  126 
26        930    67 


531 
170 

2,065 
79 
91 
620 
318 
205 

1,581 
9.% 

6,952 


4.695 
1,858 
1,808 

17.450 
1,810 
3,77i 

21,930 
5,848 

13,763 

655 

929 
1,753 
2,286 
1,134 

493 
1,570 
2,597 

C26 

2, 135 
3,  064 

970 
1,906, 

483 
7, 048| 
1,  582| 

149  . 

22;. 


23, 207|     8 

12, 

21 

15, 


0 
147| 
808 1 
457i 
930,  6 
294 
3671 
548l 
938 
022 
8991 


1,605 
1U8 

70; 


1 


9,399 
3,376 
3,031 
4,912 
1,713 


78 
199 
99 
1,827 
292 
944 
3,780 
748 
2,374    32    1,432 


303  9,97310,339 
228!  5,289,  4,788 
336;  8,  757  7,  760 
2121  6,845  6,549 
46    I,  353   1,  241 


o!    1    nr.a' 


1,2.'>6,  1,465 


3,469    75 
1,375    26 


635 
209 
,290 
110 
580 
390 
242 


360 
306 
203 
151 
135 
316 
79 


8U 
434 
850 
136 
358 
267 
339 
78 


674 
478 
214 
377 

71  228 
16  1,033 
1  15 

1         12 


551  24 

3.18  13 

636  27 

113,  9, 

536  8 

556  11 

80  6, 

605  19 


850 

695' 

;,  152 

379: 

279 
409 
169 
665 


111  537l 
20  1,016' 
38'  1,193' 
4'  1271 
271      551' 


488 
961 
949 
145 
537 


72'  2,070   2,645 


24        839, 


75,  2,  384   2, 428 


721 


3! 
10; 

4 
30; 


127 

201 

94 

509 

8,       174 

95:  2,389 

2ll      373 

&i:  1,407    1,402 

2j        15        46 


102 
146 
101 
497 
235 
1,815 
4U 


60  1,406 

86  2,  284 

671  1,281 

39  910 


46 


1|  5.1 
4  89 
4       161 


23 


10     1 

12     5 
125     8 


31 
16- 


112 


236 


682   30   1,111 


12 


282 

1,811 

566 

21 

210 

601 

552 

1,168 

332 

191 

351 

1,293 

1,739 

17 

107 

196 

298 


540 


60 
134 
364 
198 


1,181 
1,851 
1,063 

971 

342 
1,586 

548 
12 

206 

678 

463 

1,066 

383 

194 

249 

1,234 

1,557 

31 

208 

228 

258 

121 
12 
46 


499 


76 
104 
136 
247 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 
CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.* 


Tablb  1. — Summary   of  ttatistio  of  citie*  conlalning  over  8,000  inhabitanti,  shoicing 

increase  from  previou*  year. 


Enrollmest 

Agfcrogftte  nnmber  of  days*  atteudance 

Average  daily  attendance 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  day • 

Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools 

Mnmber  of  snpervising  officers 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Number  of  buildings 

Nnmber  of  ulttluge 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  tuition 

Total  expenditure 


Per  cent 

1896-97. 

1897-08. 

Increase. 

of 
increase. 

3,5M,«TS 

3,799,881 

205.200 

6.71 

607,823,259 

639,048,222 

81,  426,  963 

0.19 

2,093,299 

2,843,445 

150, 148 

5.58 

188.  S 

189.0 
872,400 

1.1 
47,797 

824.009 

5.79 

8,998 

4,429 

431 

10.78 

6,773 

0,005 

232 

4.U2 

08,344 

72,355 

4,011 

5.87 

74, 117 

78,360 

4,243 

8.72 

8,604 

9,113 

509 

6.91 

8,383,405 

3,500,970 

117,566 

8.48 

«207,425,289 

«289,325,794 

*21,900,50S 

8.19 

46,772,485 

62,004,049 

3, 292, 164 

6.76 

84,806,002 

88,773,047 

3,907,555 

4.00 

The  Btatistioal  tables'  for  1897-98  show  the  usual  increases  of  enrollment  and 
attendance,  the  latter  being  relatively  somewhat  less  than  the  former,  indicating  a 
slightly  lower  degree  of  regul.trity.  The  average  school  term  increased  by  1.1  days 
over  1896-97,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  coming  from  the  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  to  each  teacher  is  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  since  the  number  of  teachers  employed  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  pupils.  Supervising  officers  have  increased  at  a  disproportionate  rate,  in 
accordance  with  the  tendency  which  has  been  marked  for  several  years.  By  one  of 
those  combinations  of  circnmstances  which  sometimes  ooour,  the  number  of  these 
officers  did  not  show  the  usual  increase  in  1896-97,  being  in  that- year  only  60  more 
than  in  1895-96,  though  teachers  increased  by  nearly  4,000.  During  the  year  just 
passed,  however,  the  supervisors  were  augmented  by  431,  which  made  them  more 
numerous  than  ever  before,  not  only  in  actual  numbers  but  in  proportion  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  teachers  employed.  Women  teachers  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  men — 
but  that  is  an  old  story. 

The  financial  rewards  of  the  profession  of  teaching  are  plainly  increasing.  The 
average  salary  of  teachers  and  supervisors  was  greater  during  1897-98  than  in  the 
year  before,  and,  while  it  was  still  a  few  cents  behind  that  of  1895-96,  the  tendency 
is  undoubtedly  upward. 

The  average  salaries  for  eight  years  past  have  been : 


1890-91 »606.00 

1891-92 012.18 

1892-93 007.62 

1893-94 608.94 


1894-95 »624.74 

1895-90 029.49 

1890-97 624.37 

1897-98 «628.88 


ED 


>  By  James  C.Boykin. 

■  See  also  tables,  pp.  2348  et  aeq. 

■  See  also  the  tables  of  salaries  on  pp.  1704-1707  of  this  Beport. 
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EDUCATION   BEPOET,  1897-98. 


Important  increases  in  salaries,  more  or  less  genera],  have  been  raaile  recently  iu 
several  of  tbe  large  cities,  notably  iu  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  In  some 
other  cities,  on  tbe  contrary,  lack  of  funds  has  necessitated  reduction  of  teachers' 
incomes,  either  by  reducing  the  rate  of  pay  or  by  closing  tbe  schools  prematurely, 
which  meansi  a  reduction  just  as  surely. 

In  Boston  the  school  committee  formnlated  a  new  salary  schedule  in  1896,  provid- 
ing for  certain  gradual  increases,  the  full  effect  of  tbo  schedule  to  be  reached  in  1900. 
The  principal  changes  involved  were  stated  by  the  salary  committee  to  ho  as  follows : 

"  Baising  the  minimum  salary  of  a  junior  master  in  the  high  schools  from  $1,006 
to  $1,476,  and  carrying  the  maximum  to  $3,060,  uu  increase  of  $180;  starting  assist- 
ants in  high  schools  at  $972,  an  increase  of  $216,  and  carrying  the  maximum  to  $1,620, 
an  increase  of  $240;  raising  the  maximum  of  masters  in  grammar  schools  from  $2,880 
to  $3,180;  raising  the  annual  increase  of  submasters  from  $60  to  $120;  raising  the 
maximum  of  iirst  assistants  in  grammar  schools  $132 ;  abolishing  the  grade  of  xecond, 
third,  and  fourth  assistant  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  making  tbe  present 
incumbents'  assistants  dating  from  September  1, 1896 ;  raising  the  minimum  of  assist- 
ants in  grammar  and  primary  schools  $96,  and  the  maximum  $192;  increasing  the 
salary  of  kindergarten  teachers  about  10  per  cent;  increasing  the  salary  of  assist- 
ants in  evening  elementary  schools  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  evening;  making  a  new 
grade  of  Iirst  assistants  in  primary  schools." ' 

The  full  salary  schedule  now  in  force  in  Boston,  embodying  these  changes,  is  as 
follows:' 

Snperintendent M.SOO.  CO 

Six  supervisor*,  each 3,780.00 

KOBMAL  SCBOOL. 

Bead  master «3,T80.00 

Master, flmt  year, t:,34() :  annual  increase, $144 ;  maximum 3,060.00 

Assistants.flrstjrear.fl.UO;  annual  increase,  $60;  maxlmnm 1,620.00 

LATIN   AXD  BKIH   SCHOOLS. 

Headmasters $3,780.00 

Master* 3,060.00 

Junior  masters, first  year, $1,476;   annual  increase  (for  eleven  years), $144;   s.ilary  for  tbo 

tweirtb  and  su'osequent  years,  with  tbe  rank  of  master 3,060,00 

Assistant  principal,  nirls' High  School 2,040.00 

Assixtaut  principal,  Roxbnry  High  School,  first year,$l.620i  annnal  increase, $72;  maxliBnm.  1,836.00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $973;  annual  increase, $72;  maximum •    1,620.00 

MIcaARIO  ABTS  RIOH  BCnOOU 

Headmaster $3,780.00 

Masters 3,0«O.0O 

Junior  masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven  years),  $144;  salary  for  tbe 

twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with  therank  of  master 3,  OCO.  00 

Instructors,  first  ye«r,$l, 500;  annual  Increase, $120 ;  maximum 2.340.60 

Assistant  instructors,  first  year, $972 ;  annual  increase, $72;  maximum 1,620.00 

Instruetorof  metal  working,  first  year, $1,800;  annual  increase, $60;  maximiun 2,680.00 

asAiatAB  scnooLS. 

Masters,  firat  year,  $2,S8Q;  annual  increase,  $120 ;  maximum $3,184.00 

Submasters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum 2.340.00 

firstassistanta,flrst  year, $972;  annual  increase, $48;  maximum 1,21X00 

AssiatantM, first  year, $552;  annual  increase, $48;  maxiniun 996k00 

ParaABT  SCHOOLS. 

First  assistants,  first  year,  $984;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum $1,080.00 

Assistants,  first  year,$$S2;  annual  Increase, $48;  maxhnum 936.00 

KIMDBBOABniCS. 

Principals,  first  year,  $000;  annnal  Increase,  $48;  maximum $792.00 

Assistants,  first  year, $432;  annual  increase, $48;  maxlmnm 624.00 

>  Boston  school  document  No,  6,  1806,  p.  4. 

'  From  tbo  Proceedings  of  the  Boeton  School  Committee  for  1898,  pp.  451  et  seq. 
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IVBNtNO  SCHOOLS. 

Priocipal,  EreninK  Higb  School  (per  week),  flrat year, $40;  serond  year, $4S ;  third yesrand 

Bubiseqnentty $50.00 

AimlstanU,  Erening  High  School  (per  evening) .,. :.  4.00 

Principals,  evening  elementary  schools,  in  school*  where  average  attendance  for  month  ia 

100  pupils  or  more  (per  evening) 5.00 

la  scbools  where  average  aUandaaoe  for  month  ialen  tlian  100  (per  evening) i.00 

First  assistant,  evening  elameotaTy  schools,  in  schools  where  average  attendance  far  month 

is  75  pupils  or  more  (per  evening) • 2.50 

In  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than  75  (per  evening). .  2. 00 

Assistants,  evening  elementary  schools  (pereventng) 2.00 

Principals,  evening  dnving  schools  (per  evening),  first  year,  $T;  aeeead  year  and  subse- 

qnendy 8.00 

Aasistanta. eventngdrawlngBchoois  (pereventng),  flrstyear,$4;  soeondyear,  $3;  third  year 

and  subsequently 0.00 

SPSCIAL  158'1  RUCT0S8. 

Special  instmctot*  of  mnsic $2,640.00 

Assistant  instructors  of  music 8S8. 00 

Director  of  drawing 3,000.06 

As8i.<itants  to  director  of  drawing  (!) 1,509.00 

Uaster  of  evening  drawing  schools 1,200  M 

Assi.itnut  to  director  of  drawing 800.00 

Assistant  to  director  of  drawing! 2,508.00 

Teacher  of  German,  girls' high  and  girls'  Latin  schools 1,500.00 

Tcacherof  chemistry, Girls'  High  School 1,0*0.00 

Lalmratory  assistant.  Girls'  High  School 804.00 

Laboratory  assistant,  Roxbnry  High  School 804.00 

Teacher  of  physieal  training,  Brighton  High  acbooi 700.00 

Teacher  of  physical  training,  girls'  high  and  girls*  Latin  schools 000. 00 

Teacher  of  physical  training  and  reading,  girls'  high  and  girls' Latin  scliools 900.00 

Teacher  of  physical  training.  East  Boston  High  School 300.00 

Teacher  of  physical  culture,  Iloxbury  High  School 1,200.00 

Dire<^torof  kindergartens 2,880.00 

Assistant  teacher  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  Xomial  School 1,38U.  00 

Teacher  of  songs  and  games,  Normal  School 240.00 

Director  of  French  and  German 3,000.00 

Assistants 1,500.00 

Director  of  physical  training 3,000.00 

Assistant 2,28a«0 

Horace  Haon  School  for  tbe  Deaf  : 

Principal 2,880.00 

Assistant  principal,  first  year,  $1,152;  annnal  Increase,  |72;  maximum 1,440.00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $780 ;  annual  lncreaae$72;  maximum 1,284.00 

Principal  of  manual  training  ecboola 2,508.40 

Instroctors ia  niannal  training  aeboab 1,(20.00 

Instructors  in  manual  training  schools 1,200.00 

Assistant  instructors  in  manual  (miniag  schools,  fiiat  year,$SOi;  annual  increase,  $48; 

maximum 990.00 

Principalof  schools  of  cookery 1,500.00 

Instructors  in  schools  of  cookery,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $46;  maximnm $06.00 

Instructor  m  school  on  Spectacle  Island  (inrlnding  all  expenses  connected  with  the  aclMwl, 

except  for  books) 400.00           • 

Instructor  of  military  drill 2.000.00 

Armorer l.OSOiOO 

Teachers  of  sewing : 

Onedivision 132.00 

Two  divisions 228.00 

Three  divisions 324.00 

Four  divisions 408.00 

Five  divisions 492.00 

Six  divisions 564.00 

Seven  divisions 038.00 

Bight  divUions 096.00 

Hine  divisions 744.00 

■To  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  School,  and  to  assist  the  director  of  drawing. 
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Teachers  of  aewing— Continned. 

Ten  divisions $793.  M 

Elereo  divisions 840.00 

All  over  eleven  divisions 888.00 

Special  assistant  teacliera,  first  grade  (perdiy) 1.00 

Special  assistant  teachers,  kindergartens  (per  weeic) S.00 

In  Chicago  an  active  crusade  daring  tlie  spring  and  snramer  of  1898  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following  schednlo,'  -which  contained  importaot  advances, 
especially  for  teiushers  of  the  lower  grades  and  for  those  of  long  service : 

Per  annum. 

Snperintendent  of  schools »7,000 

District  superintendent  of  schools,*  during  the  first  two  years  of  service  in  such  position 8, 5M 

District  snperintendent  of  schools,  after  two  years  of  service  in  sach  position 4,409 

SCPBBVISOBS. 

Supervisor  of  modem  languages 3,000 

Supervisor  of  singing  (high  school  grades) 2,400 

Supervisor  of  singing  (primary  grades) 2,400 

Supervisor  of  drawing  (Ugh  schools) 2,500 

Supervisor  of  drawing  (grammar  and  primary  grades) 2,800 

Sniwrrisor  of  physical  culture 2,400 

Supervisor  of  schools  for  the  deaf 1,500 

Supervisor  of  manual  training  in  grammer  grades 2,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  (grammar  and  primary  grades) 2,200 

Supervising  principal  of  kindergartens 1,200 

TCACBBBS  OF  6PEC1AI,  RTDDIBS. 

Special  teachtrt  of  drawing  and  mutic  in  primary  and  grammar  grada. 

For  first  year  of  service 1,000 

For  the  second  year 1,200 

For  the  third  year 1,300 

For  the  fourth  year I,  MO 

For  the  fifth  year 1,500 

For  the  sixth  and  sahsequent  years 1,000 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Grouping  of  prineipalt. 

Flrtt  i;roup.— $2,500  the  first  year,  increasing  tlOO  a  year  until  a  maximam  of  $3,000  is  reached. 
Setond  (rroup.— $2,000  tlie  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a  mazimiim  of  $2,500  is  reached. 

Grouping  of  in$truetort. 

Firit  group. — $1,600  the  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $2,000  is  reaobed. 
Second  group.— 41,200  the  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $1,500  is  reached. 

Third  group $850  the  first  year,  $900  the  second  year,  increasing  $7S  a  year  udUI  a  maximum  of 

$1,200  is  reached. 

Teachcrt  of  German,  French,  and  drawing. 

Firtt  group.— $1,200  the  first  year,  increasing  $50  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $1,500  is  reached. 
Second  group.— too  tlie  first  year,  increasing  $50  a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $1,300  is  reached. 
High  school  substitutes,  $4  to  $3  per  day,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.    Substitutes  to  be 
paid  for  days  of  actual  service. 

CHICAOO  HORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  $5,000.    Substitutes  to  be  paid  the  same  as  liigh  school  sniistitates. 

PBIHCIPALS  or  BLEMKKTABr  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  schools  shall  receive  $1,200  per  annum  for  the  first  year's  service,  increasing  $100  a 
year  to  a  maximum  salary. 

FirtI  group.— Tot  schools  having  an  average  membership  for  the  school  year  of  TOO  or  more  pupils 
the  maximum  salary  shall  be  $2,500  per  annum. 

Second  group.— Tot  schools  having  an  average  membership  for  the  school  year  of  300  to  700  pupils 
the  maximum  salary  shall  be  $2,200  per  annnm. 

■From  the  Directory  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago  for  1899. 

'There  are  eight  district  superintendents,  and  one  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools 
who  ranks  as  a  district  superintendent. 
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Third  group. — For  schools  having  sn  tTongt  membership  for  the  school  year  under  300  pupils  the 
maximum  salary  shall  be  $1,500  per  annum. 

Whenever  the  membership  of  a  school  is  redaced  hy  transfer  of  pupils  to  other  schools,  or  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  school,  the  salary  of  the  principal  shall  not  be  reduced  for  two  years  on  account  of 
the  reduced  membership. 

AttittanU  to  prineipat*. 

Assistants  to  principals,  each,  $1, 17S  per  annum. 

Bead  auMantt. 

For  year  beginning  January  1,1888,  $975,  and  advancing  $50  each  year  nntil  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,175  is  reached.  Head  assistants  who  began  service  befote  January  1, 1898,  to  receive  $75  advance 
upon  tho  schedule  of  1397. 

Sxtra  Uaehert. 

For  year  beginning  January  1, 1898,  $925,  and  advancing  $50  each  year  until  a  maximum  salar}'  of 
$1,175  is  reached. 

Eighth  grade  teacherg. 

For  year  beginning  January  1, 1808,  $925,  and  advancing  $50  each  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,075  is  reached. 

Auittant  teachtrt  in  grammar  gradti. 

For  first  year  of  service $500 

For  second  year  of  service 550 

For  third  year  of  service 625 

For  fourth  year  of  service 675 

For  fifth  year  of  service 725 

For  sixth  year  of  service 800 

For  seventh  year  of  service 825 

After  January  1 ,  1898,  teachers  who  have  completed  the  seventh  year  of  service  to  receive  an  advance 
of  $75  for  the  first  year  and  $50  each  additional  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of  $1,000  is  reached. 

Auittant  ttachert  in  primary  grade: 

For  first  year  of  service $500 

For  second  year  of  service 650 

For  third  year  of  service 675 

For  fourth  year  of  service SSO 

For  fifth  year  of  service 700 

For  sixth  year  of  service 775 

For  seventh  year  of  service 800 

After  January  1, 1898,  teachers  who  have  completed  the  seventh  year  of  service  to  receive  an  advance 
of  $75  for  tho  firat  year  and  $50  each  additional  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of  $1,000  is  reached. 

TEACHESa  IN  KINDCBaAKTBNS. 

Morning  K$tioM 

Directors: 

First  year  of  service $600 

Second  year  of  service 550 

Thinlyearof  service 600 

Fourth  year  of  service 650 

Fifth  and  subsequent  years. 700 

Assistants : 

First  year  of  service 350 

Second  year  of  service 400 

Third yearof  service 458 

Fourth  and  subsequent  years 500 

Directors  in  all-day  sessions  to  be  paid  the  same  salaries  as  primary  grade  teachers  to  a  maximum 
of  $1,000  per  annum.  Assistants  in  all-day  sessions  to  be  paid  the  same  salaries  as  primary  grade 
teachers  to  a  maximum  of  $725  per  annum. 

All  changes  In  salary  to  take  place  at  the  commenoement  of  the  school  month  succeeding  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year's  service. 

SvbstUuta Experienced  substitutes  to  Iw  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  at 

a  compensation  varying  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  substitute  so  employed. 

Cadet*. — Cadeta  who  have  completed  the  training  course  shall  receive  for  cadet  service  at  the  rat* 
of  $20  per  month ;  as  subetitntos  at  the  rate  of  $2.60  per  day. 

Teaekert  of  ZaNn.— Grade  teachers  having  charge  of  Latin  classes  in  seTonth  and  eighth  grades 
and  grammar  grade  teaohers  who  also  teach  Oemian  in  connection  with  regular  grade  work  to  be  paid 
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tS»  per  m«ii«B,  Id  addttlan  to  the  regular  eobedale,  previded  tk«t  as  snrh  teaebar  akall  reeeire  moTB 
than  the  maximum  aalary  of  grade  teachers. 

KeMnM<«Mk«n.— Kghtreaerre  teaohera,«ae  far  eaeh  aoheol  <Uati<flt,ta  beeiaplojred  at  thedteerv- 
tiea  ef  the  raperintcodeat  at  a  c— ipenaallaa  of  (800  per  anavBi  eaeh. 

Compensation  0/  acting  principal An  additional  salary  of  2S  per  cent  to  be  added  t»  tke  salary  af  a 

head  assistant,  or  an  eighth  grade  teacher,  when  such  asaWaiit  acts  as  principal  during  the  absence  of 
the  principal  of  the  school. 

Oompemation/or  actinff  head  ottiMante.— Any  teacher  acting  as  head  assistant  daring  her  absence 
on  account  of  sickness  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  |B7S  per  aaaam— the  salary  for  the  first  year  of  service 
of  said  position— beginnla£  two  ireelu  after  the  absence  of  said  head  assistant. 

The  consolidation  of  the  several  manieip^iti«a  forming  Greater  New  York  waa 
followed  by  an  advance  in  teachers'  salaries  in  the  boroughs  other  than  that  of 
Manhattan  to  bring  them  more  nearly  to  the  Manhattan  standard.  This  involved 
heavy  increases  in  many  eases.  The  original  consolidation  law  permitted  the 
borough  school  boards  to  fix  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  nnd  left 
the  whole  matter  to  their  discretion.  The  early  increases  mentioned,  therefore, 
were  dne  to  local  action.  Bnt  in  the  spring  of  1899  the  matter  was  brongfat  before 
the  State  legislature,  and  several  bills  were  advocated  with  a  view  to  prescribing  a 
minimum  salary,  and  that  known  as  the  "Ahearn  bill"  finally  became  a  law.  Fol- 
lowing is  its  text: 

Sbction  1.  Section  ten  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  chapter  three  hnndred  nnd 
BeTenty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  1091.  Each  school  board  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  by-laws  fixing  the  sala- 
ries  of  the  borough  and  associate  superintendents,  of  principals  and  branch  principals, 
aad  of  all  other  members  of  the  supervising  and  teaching  staff,  and  such  salaries 
shall  be  regulated  by  merit,  by  the  grade  of  class  taught,  uy  the  length  of  service, 
or  by  the  experience  in  teaching  of  the  incumbent  in  charge,  or  by  such  a  combina- 
tion of  these  considerations  as  the  school  board  may  deem  proper.  Said  salaries 
need  not  be  uniform  throughout  all  the  several  boroughs,  nor  in  any  two  of  them, 
nor  throughout  any  one  Itoroagh.  The  salaries  fixed  and  established  and  duly  pay- 
able in  the  ditl'ereut  schools  of  the  territory  hereby  consolidated,  as  these  saUilies 
were  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  niuety-eight,  shall  be  and 
remain  tlie  salaries  in  the  schools  of  the  several  boroughs  hereby  eoustituted  until 
the  same  shall  be  changed  or  modified  aa  provided  for  in  this  section.  No  regular 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  any  of  the  boroughs  shall  be  paid  a  sum  less  than 
six  hundred  dollars  per  anuara.  No  teacher  shall,  after  ten  years  of  service  in  the 
public  schools  of  said  boroughs,  receive  less  than  nine  hnndred  dollars  per  annum; 
nor  shall  auy  teacher,  after  fifteen  years  of  eerviee  in  said  schools,  receive  loss  than 
twelve  hnndred  dollars  per  annum;  and  no  vice-principal,  bead  of  department,  or 
first  assistant  in  said  schools  shall  be  paid  less  than  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum;  and  no  male  teacher,  after  twelve  years  of  service  in  said  schools,  shall 
receive  less  than  two  thousand  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum:  Pro- 
tided,  howerer,  That  the  service  of  such  teacher,  vice-principal,  hea<l  of  deparfanent, 
or  first  assistant  shall  have  been  approved,  after  inspection  and  investigation,  aa  fit 
and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the  borough  board  of  sohool  superintendents.  For 
all  purposeA  affecting  the  increase  of  Halaries  of  the  teachers  in  any  school,  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  school  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  borough  board  of  superiuteudents,  with 
a  vote  on  all  increases  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  said  school.  The  salaries  of  the 
women  principals  in  said  schools  shall  be  increased,  by  the  addition  of  two  hnndred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  each  year,  until  they  receive  the  sum  of  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  salaries  of  the  male  principals  iu  said  schools 
shall  be  increased,  by  the  addition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  each  year,  until 
they  receive  the  snm  of  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum:  and  no 
male  principal,  after  ten  years  of  serrioe  ns  principal  in  said  schools,  shall  reeeive 
teas  than  three  thousand  nve  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  no  wonuui  principal 
of  ten  years'  service  as  principal  in  said  schools  shall  receive  less  than  twenty-hve 
hnodreid  dollars  per  annum:  Prorided,  kowmtr,  That  the  service  of  snch  principal 
shall  have  been  approved,  after  inspection  and  investigation,  as  fit  and  meritorions 
by  the  borough  h«aid  of  supsrintendents;  bnt  these  provisions  shall  not  apply  to 
principals  of  schools  of  less  than  twelve  classes.  No  salary  now  paid  to  any  public 
school-teacher  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  direct  the  jssue  of  revenue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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TBK  AVKRAOC  CITY  SCHOOL  BYSTKM. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  most  favorable  couditions  for  public  educatiou  exist  in 
the  city  of  moderate  size;  that  is,  yrith  a  popalation  of  about  40,000.  Without 
going  fully  into  the  reasons  for  this  view,  it  may  be  said  that  in  cities  of  this  size 
the  population  is  sufficiently  compact  to  allow  schools  large  enough  foi  all  purposes 
of  grading  and  claasiQcation,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  small  city,  the  village,  or 
the  country  district ;  and,  outiie  other  hand,  the  population  is  usually  more  homo* 
geneous  than  in  the  great  cities ;  there  are  not  such  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
and  tho  people  as  a  whole  take  more  personal  interest  iu  the  schools.  It  happens 
that  the  average  population  of  all  the  cities  in  the  country  corresponds  closely  with 
that  population  which  is  considered  most  favorable  for  school  work,  and  the  average 
of  the  edncational  conditions  of  all  the  cities  substantially  coincides  with  what  may 
bo  expecte<l  in  a  city  of  that  ideal  size.  A  discussion  of  those  averages,  therefore, 
receives  an  added  interest  from  that  coincidence. 

The  average  population  of  the  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants  in  1890  was  41,164, 
and  at  tho  present  time  it  appears,  from  an  estimate  based  on  school  enrollment,  to 
be  abont  the  same,  with  probably  an  increase  of  a  few  hundred.  The  average  of 
the  eurollmeot  for  the  636  city  systems  in  1897-98  is  6,070  pupils  iu  the  public  schools 
and  1,393  iu  the  private  and  parochial  institutions.  Of  the  6,070  public  school  chil- 
dren  4,542  is  the  average  nnmbei  iu  daily  attendance.  The  number  of  superintend- 
ents and  other  supervising  officers  is  7  to  a  city,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  being 
about  4  men  to  3  women.  125  teachers,  9  or  10  of  them  being  men,  is  the  average 
number  employed,  each  teacher  averaging  36  pupils  in  attendance.  The  average 
city  has  15  buildings,  each  worth,  with  its  appurtenances,  $31,748,  and  accommo- 
dating 8  or  9  teachers  and  312  pupils  daily,  bat  with  seats  for  72  other  pupils. 
$141,810  is  the  average  amount  spent  for  all  purposes  in  a  year,  $83,170  ot  it  going  to 
supervisors  and  teachers,  the  average  salary  of  whom  is  $628.88.  Tho  schools  are 
open  nine  and  one-half  months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  the  average  time  that  each 
child  attends  is  about  two  days  more  than  seven  months.  I'or  each  day  that  a  pupil 
is  present  he  costs  16^  cents,  of  which  9}  cents  are  for  his  instruction. 

These  figures  represent  the  average  conditions  of  education  in  the  cities.  In  con- 
trast with  them  let  ns  place  the  statistics  of  the  country  schools  and  villages,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  deducting  the  statistics  of  cities  from  those  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools  other  than  city  schools  there  is  but  a 
single  teacher  to  a  schoolhonse,  the  average  for  the  United  States  being  1.4  teachers 
and  48.2  pupils  enrolled  for  each  building.  The  attendance  is  naturally  less  regular 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city ;  while  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  may  be  expected 
to  be  present  every  day  in  the  town,  only  two-thirds  of  the  country  children  man- 
age to  get  to  school  regularly.  City  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  an  annual  school 
term  three  and  one-fourth  months  longer  than  that  of  their  country  cousins,  and  each 
enrolled  child  in  the  rural  schools  averages  only  eighty-three  days  of  actual  instruc- 
tion a  year. 

The  cost  of  country  schoolhouses  is  ridicnlonsly  small  as  compared  with  the  elab- 
orate city  buildings,  and  tho  outlay  required  per  pupil  is  only  about  one-fourth  as 
mnch  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter.  An  average  country  schoolhonse,  site,  and 
all,  costs  only  $872. 

The  wages  of  the  country  schoolmaster  are  generally  on  the  same  plane  of  economy 
as  the  building  be  occupies,  for  the  average  amount  that  he  receives  iu  a  year  is  only 
$217,  or  but  little  over  a  third  as  much  as  his  more  fortunate  city  brother  receives. 
Tho  word  "brother"  in  this  connectiou  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  for  only  7.7  per 
cent,  of  tho  city  teachers  are  men ;  the  proportion  for  the  country  is  38  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  annual  salary  of  teachers,  it  costs  nearly  as 
much  per  day  for  the  tuition  of  the  country  child  as  for  the  city  child,  the  difference 
being  abont  2  cents.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  greater  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  in  the  city. 
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In  regard  to  expenses  other  than  for  teaching,  the  per  diem  cost  is  relatively  mnch 
greater  iu  the  urban  schools.  When  the  patrons  of  the  school  bring  the  wood,  and 
the  teachers  make  the  fires  and  sweep  the  floors,  the  expense  for  fuel  and  janitor 
service  cuts  very  little  figure;  and  when  the  excessive  ventilation  through  the 
cracks  between  the  logs  is  a  source  of  discomfort,  the  coat  of  rotary  blowers  and 
fresh-air  chambers  naturally  does  not  cause  any  concern.  Jnst  snch  primitive  con- 
ditions as  these  still  prevail  in  many  districts,  and  even  where  the  accommodations 
are  of  the  best  that  can  be  expected  in  a  country  school  the  contingent  expenses  are 
very  low.  Then  when  new  houses  are  required  the  expense  for  them  per  pnpil  is 
only  about  one-fourth  as  mnch  as  it  would  be  in  the  city.  So  that  while  the  cities 
must  spend  6.8  cents  per  day  for  each  pupil  for  purposes  other  than  direct  instruc- 
tion, the  rnral  districts  need  to  spend  only  3.6  cents,  or  slightly  over  half  as  much. 

Having  compared  the  average  city  school  with  the  average  country  school,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  to  the  comparison  some  of  the  figures  for  the  city  of  New  York,  not 
only  the  greatest  city  in  the  country  in  population,  but  that  in  which  the  typical 
conditions  of  cities  in  regard  to  expense  of  living  and  value  of  real  estate  exist  iu  the 
most  pronounced  form.  There  the  daily  expense  for  each  pupil  attending  is  24.4 
cents,  of  which  10.9  cents  are  for  instruction.  The  school  property,  which  is  still 
insufficient,  is  nevertheless  wofth  $129  per  pupil,  and  the  supervisors  and  teachers 
receive  an  average  of  $825  a  year.  In  Chicago  this  average  is  even  higher,  reaching 
$844.  In  both  New  York  and  Chicago  the  average  pay  of  teachers  will  soon  show  a 
considerable  increase  over  even  these  figures,  as  the  result  of  recent  legislation. 

ComparUon  of  city  and  oountrg  ichooti. 


Kallo  of  averofre  nttendsnce  to  total  enrollment per  cent.. 

Average  length  of  Hchool  term days.. 

Average  number  of  daya'  attendance  of  each  pnpil  enrolled 

Average  numberof  papilsin  attendance  to  each  teacher 

Proportion  of  men  in  tlie  teaching  force percent.. 

Averajj^e  number  of  pti]>ils  to  a  building 

Valueof  school  property  per  capita  of  pupila  in  attendance 

Average  value  of  a  school  bnilding,  with  Its  site  and  furniture 

Average  ceet  of  tuition  per  day  for  one  pupil cents.. 

Average  daily  expenditure  per  pnpil  for  all  purposes do.... 

Average  salary  of  teachers  and  supervisors 


Average 

of  air 

city 
schools. 


74.8 

189.  C 

141.8 

36.3 

7.7 

812 

8101.78 

831,748 

0.«6 

18.47 

8629 


Average 

of  air 

countrv 
and  vil- 
lage 
schools. 


66.3 
125.3 
83.0 
22.5 
38.0 
48 
827.33 
8872 
7.69 
11.29 
8217 


Schools 
of  New- 
York 
City. 


71.9 

185.7 

^      138.4 

42.3 

8.1 

828 

8128.34 

8107, 104 

10.88 

3«.37 

8825 


Proportion  of  the  tot«l  population  of  the  United  States  who  inhabit  cities  of  over 
8,000  inhabitants,  31.6  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  the  following  items  for  the  cities  to  siniilnr  items  for  the  entire 
United  States: 

Per  cent. 

Public  school  enrollment 25.3 

Average  daily  attendance 27.6 

■Whole  amount  of  instruction  given 36.6 

Number  of  male  teachers 4.6 

Whole  number  of  teachers 19.1 

Number  of  buildings 3,8 

Talneof  school  property 58.7 

Expenditure  for  tuition 42.1 

Total  expendituro... 45,7 

That  is  to  say,  while  31.6  per  c«nt  of  the  population  live  iu  cities  of  over  8,000 
inhabitants,  only  25.3  per  cent  of  the  public  school  enrollment  is  found  iu  them.  27.6 
per  cent  of  the  average  attendance,  eto. 
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DISTRIMOTIOX  OF  PUPIM  IN  THK  8KVERAL  GRADES. 

The  proportion  of  pnpils  in  the  several  stages  of  advancement  iu  the  course  of 
study  has  an  important  bearing  on  many  questions  in  school  administratiou.  On 
tho  material  side,  the  preparation  of  accommodations  and  facilities  for  instruction 
is  largely  influenced  by  the  nnmber  in  the  different  grades;  but  beyond  this,  many 
deeper  considerations  relating  to  course  of  study  and  plans  with  a  view  to  holding 
pupils  in  school  as  long  as  possible  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  how  many 
and  what  proportion  of  children  are  already  in  the  various  degrees  of  advancement. 
Following  are  two  tables  showing  these  facts  for  24  typical  cities.' 

The  existing  conditions  of  life  do  not  permit  us  to  expect  as  great  a  nnmber  of 
children  in  school  or  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  17  as  at  tho  age  of  6,'  tho  highest 
and  the  lowest  ages  of  the  children  for  whom  the  ordinau-y  course  of  study  is  designed. 
According  to  the  best  data  available,'  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  each  age  to 
the  whole  number  from  6  to  17,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States  is  ae  follows : 


Per  cent. 
A  jeara 9.4 

7  jears 9.2 

8  yean 8.9 

9  jean 8.6 

10  yean 8.« 

11  yean 8.2 

12  yean 8.1 


Per  cent. 

13  yean 8.0 

14  yean 7.9 

15  yean 7.8 

Id  yean 7.8 

17  yean 7.7 

Total 100.0 


In  contrast  to  the  small  differences  in  these  percentages,  the  rapid  falling  off  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  schools,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  stands  forth  in  a  strong  light. 
Tho  steady  decrease  in  tho  actual  number  of  children  is  relatively  bo  small  that 
mort'ality  may  be  eliminated  in  considering  the  causes  of  the  falling  off  in  school 
attendance.    Those  causes  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

To  make  an  average  showing  the  mean  rate  of  decrease  itom  oloss  to  class  for  all 
the  cities  is  an  unsatisfactory  undertaking  because  of  the  differences  in  the  length 
of  the  course.  But  if  we  tako  only  cities  having  at  least  8  years  iu  the  elementary 
course  and  4  in  the  high  school,  and  omitting  kindergartens,  ninth  grammar  grades, 
and  normal  schools,  we  have  the  following  totals  and  percentages  for  21  cities : 


Number  Pf,2Jl' 


FInt year's  work..... 

Second  year's  work 

Thinl  year's  work 

Fourth  year's  work 

Fifth  year's  work 

Sixth  year's  work 

Seventh  year's  work 

Eighth  year's  work 

Total  of  8  elementary  grades 
High  schools  (4  grades) 

Total 


211.070 
151,330 
136,412 
114, 837 
94,854 
73,634 
53,693 
38,943 


22  9 
16.4 
14.8 
12.  S 
10.8 
8.0 
6.8 
4.2 


874,773 
47, '251 


94.9 
(.1 


922,024 


100.0 


•Pages 2346 and  2347. 

*  In  the  Education  Beport  for  1893-94,  pp.  30  and  31,  were  a  scries  of  tables  showing  for  10  cities  the 
number  of  children  of  each  year  of  age  in  the  city  and  the  number  and  proportion  of  them  in  school. 
An  examination  of  those  tables  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection. 

'See  Education  Report  for  1891-92,  p.  37. 
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T&BUC  3. — Pr9porti«H  efpvpUt  in  the  tereral  aeheol  gra4e»  in  eerUUn  et«rt. 


Saa  TYonciseo,  Cal 
DeavBi,  Colo.<Di*t.  Ko.  1) 
WUmingtao,  IM . . 
'W'aahiiigt^ii.O.C  . 

Chicago,  HI 

LoaitriUa,  Kv  .... 

BaltijBore.  Md 

Bo«toD,  Mors...... 

ambridce,  MaM. . 

Iiovell,  MasB 

'U'oroeBt«r,  MaM  -  - 
WInimapaUa,  Minn 
KanuM  Uitv,  Mo  . . 

St.Leals.Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Jeraey  Ci^.K.J.. 

Mewark,N.J 

Trenton,  N.J...... 

BuffaloVN.T 

Cincinnati,  Ohte.. . 
CleTalan<l,01ii«... 
PhUadelphia,  Pa  . . 
Bichaiond,  Va..... 
Milvaukea,  Wia.. 


Knmmtitry  sctnMns. 


4  !  S     4 


P.et>P.et,PM\P.cl  P.et 
12.812.8;iL9X2.3,  9.7 
10.4  9.ru.4l  ».S  g.S 
IG.  1  13.  gU.  018.  ft  9.2 
14.  S  12.  9  12. 110. 6  0.0 
17.  a  IS.  0 12.  ft  11.  •'  8. 2 


U3.1|14. 1U.3M.0 

Ilia  2'U.  7,12. 11  8.1 
1I1I.8  9.810.3  9.3 
ri2.«11.3  8.8'  8.S 
112.310.9  9.51U.0 
>11.8!l0.8  10.0i  9.8 
«  14.913.  5'la.  5  ».C 
1>  14. 0 12.  8  li  4  10.  2 
?  19.5  17.7112.1  6.3 
2'll.4  11.6'll.2!  9.9 
U«.31fi.013.2|l».3 
i  17. 1  IS.  8 12. 1  9. 1 
513.213.812.5!  9.0 
S14.i;12.311.3{  9.3 
915.614.913.010.2 
>  14.  <  14.  2  13. 2  10.  6 


i,17.«15.8;n.8 
MS.  3^5. 3:13.1 


I 


13. 7^12. 0,10. 3|  9.1 


9.0 


■9       1 

2     1 

1 

Sn 

as 

^fr 

l 

5 

.3  3 

a  Q 

^ 
S 

a 

2 

1 

High  sehootn. 


tenuis  13 


p.et  P.et 
S.9 
4.8 
4.7 
6.t 
3.9 
4.4 
2.2 
6.9 
5.1 
6.0 
6.9 
8.7 


12.9  8.9 


7.1 


S.6 
6.2 
7.1 
6.7 
5.8 
3.8 
7.6 
6.2 
7.1 
7.6 
5.5 
7.9 
3.2 
7.3 
4.0 
6.1 
5.3 
6.1 
6.0 
6.3 
3.9 
6.7 


'.el 


I 


14 


P.et 


19 


Pxt 


1.8,  0.8 


1.2 


2.21. 
5.1]. 

3.5;.. 
3.8'.. 

4.4! 
3.8'.. 
4.3|.. 
2.«.. 


P.«<  P.et 
4.0,90.4 
'---  91.l' 
.--   919!  3.5 

....:  02.71 
— .;  95.71  1.7 

'■'.'.■\  ftllol  1.8j  1.1 
4.669,141  2.7|  1.6 
3.9((9i.«'  3.2'  2.0 
4. 7  92. 7  2.  8i  2. 1 
5.7,  gasi  3.6   2.8   2.0J  2.6 

...1  92.61....  ...    

90. 2'   .  -  ■ 

■  ■I  97;3i<7l.l  J0.7;^,"6W3 

'  92.S   3.7  2.2   0.8   0.6 

96.  •    1.3:  0.7   0.5^.3 


0.7 

'o."7 
LI 
L4 
L6 


16 

Pxt 


0.S 

'o."4 
0.6 
L4 
0.6 


ir 


3.6 


6.6|  3.8.... 


95.41 
94.3 
95.7 
94.5 


2.2:  t.2   as,  0.4 
2.S;  Lll  LI   LO 


..■ 


2.5 


93.8  2.4 

96.« 
88.6  4.6 
95.6... 


1.1|  0.9  9.7 
L6,  L6,  9.9 


3.3|  a.0. 


P.et 
6.2; 
8.9 
6.1 
7.0, 
4.1 
5.8 
a4.1 
^.2 
<B.4 
7.3 
ni.i 
7.4 
9.8 
2.7 
A7.5 
2.8 
4.3 
5.7 
4.3 
6.2 
5.9 
3.0 
9.8 
4.4 


S 

S 

-a 

i 

18 


P.et 
0.4 


a3 

0.2 


9.4 


0.3 
0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.6 


aO.  1  percent  lo  Sftfa  year  in  Baltimore  City  Collage. 

b'i.  9  per  cent  in  grammar  schools  in  ungraded  classes. 

eO.S)<eroentia  Latia  aohotda  "oat  of  eaarse." 

dS.  4  per  cent  ia  4.v«>ar  oaurse  iu  grammar  sohoola. 

<0.4  percent  in  fifth.y«ar  Latin  whool. 

/0. 3  per  cent  ia  fifth  and  sixth  years  in  high  scbooL 

a  Approximately. 

AO.  2  per  cent  in  special  oounes  in  high  achooL 
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Table  4. — Summary,  hg  State*,  etc.,  of  enrollment,  attendance,  enptrriiing  ojgteert,  and 
teacheri  in  ciiie»  containing  orer  8,000  inhabitanti. 


I 


Cities  of— 


United  Sutcs 

North  AUantlo  DIvlMon. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
Soath  Central  Division  .. 
Nortli  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  IXampshire 

Vermont  — 

MaHsachasetts 

Rhode  IslAnd 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jenxy 

Penns}'lvanlft 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Vir^nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

8outh  Carolina 

Georffia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Xexas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  C<;ntral  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

lUlnoU 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota , 

South  DakoU , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyomlu^f , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


I 

H 

J 

a 
H 


ii 


"a 


Nnml>cr  of 

supervising 

officers. 


eZS  3, 7»!>,  881  539, 048, 222  2, 813. 445  2, 316 


2, 1 13  4, 429,6, 005  72, 355^78,  360  872, 404 


236  1,  785. 788  256, 514.  447  1,  323,  515  1, 016 


471     272,  1U8    36,  534.  SOU      197, 166 

5l|    203.700   23.907,0851     149,027 

250  1, 320, 9U  190,886,4001,016.647 

39     217.351   29,103,481     157,060 


24,392 
16,783 
4,275 
333,376 
52,783 
78.116 
717,349 
149.  405 
409,309 

10.769 
84.153 
44,098 
36,063 
12,  II5I 
16,278 
13,528 
43,094 
11,410 

50,633 
81,501 
16, 812 

8,216 
82,542 
60,797 
12,349 

1,350 
0 

251.294 

115.649 

339,561 

133. 936 

105,661 

80, 448 

70, 144 

138,992 

1,618 

2,009 

39,815 

41,807 

8,497 

1,070 

89,635 

1,400 

0 

17, 582 

0 

0 

21,511 

14, 217 

113, 439 


3,  338,  049 

2,219,581 

608,461 

51, 506, 755 

6, 637, 894 

11.  395,  536 

101.251,703 

20,  204.  294 

59, 352, 174 

1,544,284 

11,013,031 

6,  342,  728 

5,  087, 272 
1. 637, 863 
2,055,292 
2, 016, 070 
5, 640, 893 
1,199,876 

7,S61,525 
4,028,570 
1,796,002 
1,040,985 
3, 703, 1 
6.500,722 
1,  506,  945 
158,649 
0 

37,714.8 
15, 3JS,  214 
52, 553, 065 
19.201,330 
14,793,538 
11,445,806 
9,741,966 
18,691,523 
215.832 
275.940 

6,  393, 052 
6,534,296 

1. 067,  203 

142,232 

6,012.770 

171,  S76 

0 

2,510,052 

0 

0 

2,850,778 

2,077,961 

15,270,809 


130 
174 
819 
177 


1.  050  2, 066  2, 386  34,  341  36,  727  401 ,  nr.5 

148;     27H      5U7    4,  ;i«8   5.5ii5   4S,I68 

56.     •Jill     4S«    3,  J40'  4.0261  49.089 

738  1, 5.'i7  2.  045  25.  467  27.  512  350,  462 

121      208     49I1  4.039i  4,S30i  22,  132 


19,059 

12,527 

3,254 

267,547 

35,133 

68,  IMS' 

521, 458 

104,629 

800,990 

7,879 
56,899, 
St,383l 
27,033; 

8,818 
11,767 
11,482 
31,259 

7, 646; 

87,969 
22,328 
11,886 

5,967, 
23,498. 
37,800' 

8,673. 


21 

21 

2 

181 

17 

55 

418 

114 

187 

2 

12 
21 
35 
10 

9 
10 
22 

• 

46 
35 
11 
13 


201, 154 
8:1,505' 

267,782 

100,442; 
80, 279 
63,898 
54,3511 

100, 374i 

1,189' 

1,533 

29,777 

32, 363 

6,124 

810 

27,334 

1.028, 

14,267| 
0 
0 
15,700 
10,972, 
80,825 


Number  of 
teachers. 


10 


II 


n%   . 


la 


19 
12 
2 

1561 
261 
31 

623 
61 

120 

8 
56 
43 

4 

4 
3 
6 
27 
2 

26 

4 
1 
7 


1 

0 

0 

101 
59 
198 
111 
44 
87 
43 
62 
2 
I 
22 


40 

3:) 

4 

337. 

4:1 

80! 

1,041 

1 7:., 

307, 


C4 

ao! 

141 

Hi' 

4!1| 

111 


I  I 

51        599;      650  6.  101 

30        386       416  7,  160 

7       108;      115  2.124 

6lS   7,  257;  7.  905  58.  057 

101'   1,009!  1.200  10.729 
i:H[  I.691[  l,825l  17,041 

«:!8  12.901,13,589  170,007 

109    2,699    2.808  37.267 

678,  7.  541    8,  219  87. 109 


4!  227 
172  1,728 
12»|       915 


731 
31| 
32i 


61 


72  94 

ao  69l 

12  471 

-"1  I'i 

..;  38 

a9  190 


12.-. 
4M: 
17tll 

m 

l;-i;il 

a; 
a.'il 


0 
0 
1 

20' 

180] 


580 
236 
250 
160 
679 
193 

946 
491 
322 
148 
650! 
806 
l.'>7 
21 
0 


452  4.972 
291  2,002 
4:iS|  8.709 


155 

187 
70 
107 
188 
1 
4 
54 
98 


1 

79 

3 

0 

44 

0 

0 

51 

44 

248 


2.504 
2,014 
1.68 
1.5181 

2.405 

31 
41 
717 
687 

159 

27 

6ua| 

27 

0 

288 

0 

0 

397 

289 

2.159 


231 
1.900 
1,044 
653 
267 
282 
180 
754 
254 

1.040 
550 
3G9 
165 
688 
995 
194 
25 
0 


5.300 
9,963 
1,925 
1,380 
2.325 
3,769 
4,600 

16.292 

6.203 

4.000 

1,710 

7,618 

12,144 

972 

ISO 

0 


5.424i  76,660 
2,  293  23, 129 
7,2071111,950 
2,7191  32,302 
2.201  35.829 
1.757  15.840* 
1.025!  10,622 
2.  653!  33,  305 
32. 
45 

77i 

785 


182 

28 

772 

30 

0 

332 

0 

0 

448 

333 

2.401 


200 
S,620 
4,575 


ISO 

2,145 

900 

0 

902 

0 

0 

2,151 

1.6S0 

13,554 
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Table  5. — Summary,  by  States,  etc.,  of  lehool  property  and  txpendituret  in  eitiet  eon- 
,  iatHing  over  8,000  inhahitanit. 


Cities  of— 


United  State*  . 


Korth  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Divlaioa.. 
South  Cuutral  Division . . . 
Nortli  Contral  Division. . . 
Weatem  Uirision 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Tennont 

Haaaacbusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Counocticut 

New  Yorlt 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virjjlnia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georfda 

Florida 

South  Ci'ntral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory .... 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  ..°. 

Ulinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oreson 

California 


»,113 


4,2fiS 
•43 
M7 

3,037 
&78 


»" 


3,500,970 


24,  ns 

16,087 


62,419 

28,140 

14,999 

7.600 

25,756 

46,533 

10, 915 

1,300 

0 


1^ 

III 

?  AS 


«289,325,794 


149.529,234 
11,335,220 
10. 19S,  218 
93,  835,  750 
19,430,372 


1,706,850 

1,  375,  933 

358.200 

r;,  587, 716 
4, 136. 713 
7. 307, 209 

60,085,235 
7,563,929 

29,407,449 

S75,S0S 

3, 134, 000 

3.500,000 

1,112,800 

727,480 

840.000 

267, 5C0 

I,  425. 630 

152,325 

2,377.048 

1, 558. 756 

650,000 

290.600 

1.  593, 110 

3, 127,  704 

534.000 

58,000 

0 

20.  325.  706 
7.  820. 171 

27, 874,  315 
9, 799, 397 
6, 110,  561 
7, 393. 159 
5, 342,  700 
8,580,190 
125,000 
240.000 
3. 130. 816 
2,093,735 

1,040,000 

150,000 

3,690,802 

150,000 

0 

1,408,979 

0 

0 

2,155.722 

1,246,098 

9,588,811 


m 


«S2,064,649 


25,130,926 
3, 109. 026 
2, 251, 220 

17,878,721 
3,694,756 


291,702 

234,835 

57,623 

5,570,005 

742, 117 

1,155,452 

10,  40!),  686 

1.757,411 

4, 912,  095 

115,754 


764,271 
811,808 
121, 170 
116,561 

83,907 
456.167 

80,356 

079,975 

317,211 

144.209 

59,540 

352. 001 

572,  839 

115,785 

9,600 

0 

3,  518, 043 

1.  346. 423 
S,  693, 589 
1, 507, 150 
1,271,247 
1, 149, 740 

858,715 
1,646,517 
21.109 
20. 142 
467,235 
884,751 

136, 213 

20,452 

657,086 

20,000 

0 

205,629 

0 

0 

283.866 

223. 975 

2,  M7, 535 


«S8,773,64T 


48,088,195 
4. 3fl0.  345 
2,994,613 

27,  781,  5-'« 
5,518,068 


461.  631 

338.213 

82,047 

10, 042. 421 

1, 458,  615 

2, 0U7.  866 

21. 022.  307 

3,  065, 204 

9, 009,  881 

171,962 


1,185,419 
412, 764 
ai2,941 
143,584 
103,874 
544,897 
98,43S 

923,456 
471,868 
179, 929 

75, 970 
433,180 
718, 221 
179,811 

12,260 
0 

5, 614, 807 

2,110,857 

8,791,483 

2. 390, 730 

1,756,699 

1, 659, 429 

1,384,471 

2;  627. 474 

37,188 

81,!>86 

801,545 

575,247 

281,483 

27,459 

1,037,066 


0 

414,748 

0 

0 

538,706 

326, 511 

2,863,036 
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daily 
expendi- 
ture per 
pupil 
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purpose*. 
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Average 
coat  per 
day  of 
tuition 
ft»r  one 
pupil. 

n 

a* 

9 

S3 

i 

CO 

m 

m 

Value  of 

oehool 

properly 

per 
capita  of 
pupila  in 
average 
attend- 
ance. 

9 

Average 
number 
of  aeata 

tea 
building. 

O 

i 

Average 
number 
of  aeate 
for  eaoh 

100 
pupils  in 
attend- 
ance. 

m 

i 

Average 
number 

of 
teachers 
to  eaoh 
super- 
vialng 
officer, 

t» 

Average 
number 

of 
pnpila  in 
attend- 
ance to 

each 
teacher. 

« 

C5 

« 

Average 
number 
of  daya' 
attend- 
ance of 

pupil  en- 
rolled. 

^ 
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Tablk  9. — SlaiUUci  of  population  mnd  tehool  enrollment  and  attendance  <•  eitiet  of  over 

8,000  inKahitante,  18S7-98. 


25 
26 

27 

29 


City. 


Anninton* 

Birrainglimm 

HuDtaWlle 

Mobile   (city   and 

couDty)  

Montgomery 

Selua 


ABKAHSAS. 


Fort  Smith.... 
Hot  Sprtugg  *  . 
LittloKock  ... 
PlneblQff 


CALIFOKHIA, 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka 

Freeno* 

Log  Angelea  .... 

Oakland. 

Pasadena 

Sacrnmeuto ..... 
San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego 

San  FranclHCO. . . 

San  Jose.. 

Santa  Cruz  *  . . . . 
Stockton 


COLORADO. 


Colorado  Springs 

Cripplecreek 

Uenver: 

District  No.  1.... 

District  No.  2.... 

District  No.  7.... 

District  No.  17... 

Leadville 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1.... 

Distriot  No.  20... 
Trinidad* 


CONKBCTICDT. 


Anson  ia 

Bridgeport.. 

Bristol 

Danbury .... 
Greenwich  e. 
Hartford 


I 

I 


11,  OM 
40,000 
10,000 


School  pop. 
nlation. 


7-21 
7-21 
7-21 


85,000  7-21 
23,0U0|  7-21 
10,000  0-21 


18,000 
12,01'0 
88,500 
20,000 


15, 510 
13,000 
7,000 
12,000 
103, 079 
60,000 
12,000 
32,000 


17,000 
340,000 
22,000 
9,000 
20,000 


25,000 
20,000 

75,000 
85,000 
7,000 


12,000 

40,000 
9,000 


13,000 
61,634 
8,736 
20,000 
12,000 
75,965 


6-21 
6-21 
0-21 
6-21 


5-17 

5-17 

8-1 

6-17 

5-1 

5-17 

6-17 

5-17 


5-17 
5-17 
6-17 
5-17 
5-17 


6-21 
8-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

16-21 
[6-21 
6-21 


4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-10 


f 

I 


3,300 
9,275 
2,290 

24,043 
6,207 
2,900 


4,086 
3,614 
8,824 
8,499 


8,460 

2,822 
1,841 
1,814 
23,384 
13,857 
2,823 
5,440 


3,617 
71,122 
5,360 
2, 15« 
3,569 


4.577 
2,100 

15,005 

8,50- 

976 

6,532 

1,977 

3,949 
2,973 
1,640 


2,801 

14,377 

1,919 

4,735 

921 

13,809 


700 
600 
200 

2,600 
500 

300 


500 

60 

300 

112 


211 
180 
28 
45 
1,292 


193 
826 


175 
1,473 
864 
186 
427 


200 
40 


250 
0 


600 


•55 
150 


128 

2,164 

5 

1,020 

150 

'1,600 


Different  pupils  «n. 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 


60(1 

1,254 

417 

8,912 
1,132 

542 


1,178 
1,316 

2,450 


1,564 
1,475 
708 
878 
9.557 
6.320 
1,161 
2,667 


1,996 

24,986 

2,057 

864 

1,571 


1,919 

700 

6,797 
3,4»g 

482 
2,289 

904 

1,124 

1,159 

718 


1,149 

4,567 


831 


637 

1,445 

456^ 

4,180 

1,337 

600 


1,353 
1,282 
2,764 
1,107 


1,515 
1,466 
823 
965 
10,091 
6,043 
1,202 
2,569 


1,780 

25,11; 

2,118 

800 

1,528 


1,954 
700 

7,090 
3,009 

45:i 

2,378 
914 

1,133 

1,165 

708 


1,129 
4,580 


468 


1.137 

2,099 

873 

8,092 
2,469 
1,042 


2,531 
2,598 
6,204 
2,016 


8,078 
2,931 
1,621 
1,843 
19,648 
12,263 
2,363 
5,236 


3,770 
50,101 
4,175 
1,724 
3,099 


8,873 

1,400 

13.892 
7,048 
935 
4,667 
1,818 

2,257 
2,324 
1,421 


2,278 
9,147 
1.973 
2,863 
799 
10,  445, 


a 
8 


936 

2,231 

636 

5,449 

1,787 

867 


1,1 
1,720 
8,780 
1,283 


2,249 

2,010 
1,396 
1,214 
14,  708 
8,588 
1,724 
3,561 


2,689 
35,116 
3,038 
1,232 
2,224 


2,720 
1,250 

9,081 

4,840 

805 

3,223 

1,249 

1,644 
1,642 

980 


1,800 

7,280 
1,388 
2,364 
618 
7,124 


I 


IS 


lo 


176 

158 

•100 

144 
143 
160 


178 

178 

6177 

174 


193 
193 
194 


183 
198 
171 
106 


180 
198 
194 
100 
192 


185 
174 

185 
181 
184 
188 
174 

182 
175 
190 


^1 

•S5 

go-  4 

5  8| 
&9S 


11 


164,824 

852,498 

a  101, 760 

784.656 
255,  lU 
137,120 


336,420 
306,160 
641, 123 
223,242 


433,  211 
387,930 
268,920 


2,691,532 

1,700,467 

294,770 

697,966 


484,020 
6,  605,  320 
624, 676 
233,955 
427, 077 


603,200 
217,500 

,  679, 985 
876, 118 
146,582 
615, 398 
219, 348 

281,082 
287,350 
186,257 


188  355, 178 
181'  1,317,723 
195;  270,660 
200  472,800 
d  86  95, 8.10 
19l!  1,360,684 


*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  Estimated. 

6  Ou  account  of  smallpox,  the  colored  schools  were  open  only  157  days. 

e  The  '•  Greenwich  school"  only. 

i.  The  schools  were  dosed  three  weeks  becanse  of  measles. 
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Tabli  9. — Siatiitict  of  population  and  $chool  enrollment  and  attendance  in  citiee  o/ovef 
8,000  inhabitants,  lS97-98—Continned. 


6S 


oi«r- 


COXKECTICUT— cont'd. 

Mauclieatcr: 

Town  schools 

District  Ko.  fl 

(south) 

Meridcu 

Middletown 

Kcw  Britain 

New  Haven 

Kew  London 

Korwalk 

Norwich  (Central 

district) 

BockvlUo  •  (Vernon) .  - 1 

Stanifonl 

Torrington 

Wallin^rord  (Central 

district) , 

Wntorbury 

AVindliom 


•3 


Scliool  pop- 
ulation. 


5,500 
30,000 
10,000 
25,000 
110,000 
16,500 
22,525 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 


DIST.  OF  COLCHBU. 

Washington ; 

First  8  divisions  6 
9tb  to  11th  divi- 


JacksonvUIe . 
Key  West.... 
I'ensacola .... 
Tampa 


OEOBOIA. 


Americns 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Brunswick 

Columbus 

Macon  city  and  county 

Rome 

Sariinaah 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton 

Aurora; 

Dist.  No.  4  (west) 
Dist.  No.  5  (east) . 

Austin 

Belleville 

Bloomiugton 


20,000 
12.000 

8,000 
40,000 
10,000 


70,000 


280,000 


16,000 
26,000 


10,000 

10,000 
117,864 
45, 000 
12,000 
26,000 
28,000 
8,000 
65,000 


14,000 
6,000 

18,  oca 

10,236 


4-ie 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 


1,017 

1,168 
5,871 
1,868 
4,987 
21,648 
3,078 
4,427 


4-16  1,433 

4-16'  1,798 

4-16'  4,371 

4-16  2, 353 


4-16 
4-16 
4-16 


6-21 


6-21 
6-21 


6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 


(^21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


18, 500  C-21 
25,000l  6-21 


1,525 

10, 017 

1,»96 


8,800 
4,981 


2,068 
3,111 

18,299 

12,745 
2,210 
4,439 

14,008 
2,293 

12,216 


8,600 

1,608 
6,383 
2,698 
5,783 
7,926 


Iff 
p.— 
=  ■2 


<0J3 
g." 


Diflereut  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public 
day  schools. 


400'. 
1,4001 
2,808'. 

430'. 

623. 


1,778 


400'.... 
458'  ... 
700     1,896 

756         672 


'0 
1,603 

792. 


777 
2,945 


'6,000  16,113 
•300 


'  1,  250     I,  084 

350         8^0 

1, 000         89« 


30 


1,000 
200 
300 
GOO 
160 

•200 


0 
806 

150 

,ioa 

500 


635 

750 
6,692 
8,6l5 

614 
1,065 
3,287 

745 
2,643 


897 

716 
1,446 

901 
1,436 
2,0451 


1,824 


1,783 
953 

740 
2,764 


16,810 


016 

1,280 
4,222 
1,208 
3,602 
16,550 
2,566 
8,491 


•o  o 


•734 

Wis 
3,248 
1,018 
2,724 
12,981 
1,750 
2,536 


1, 182  861 

1,430'  1,082 

3,  0791  2,  228 

1,625  1,462 


.a  Q 


a 


lo 


tw  "3 

Pa 

E5      • 
=  J^  ■ 

c  s  O 


11 


180    a  132, 120 


167,940 
649,600 
187.433 
500.416 
1, 596, 200 
329,000 
507,200 


180 

200 
184 
184 
200 
188 
200 

188 
182 
196 
105 


l,517i  1,179  191 
5,7091  4,738  200 
1, 565!        997     200 


10, 760 

31,723 
12,976 


1,057| 


2,141 

1,786 
1,764 


795 

S03| 
7,646 
3,895 

691 
1,325 
4,023 

755 
8,185 


916 

739 
1,503 

982 
1,322 
2,123i 


1,430 
1,553 
14,  338 
7,540 
1,205 
2,390 
7,310 
1,500 
6,828 


1,812 

1,465 
2,949 

1, 

2,758 

4,168 


7,879 

24,343 
10,040 


196 


186 
183 


1, 447i 
1,356 
1,196 


1, 170 
1,060| 
9,681i 
6,250 
760i 
1,928 
4,604' 
1,154' 
4,692 


1,413 

1,070 
2,291' 
1,712 
2, 420 
3,344 


155 
145 
160 


180 
178 
190 
165 
180 
177 
182 
183 
184 


187 

190 
195; 
190; 
196' 
170l 


162,432 
196,924 
436,  688 
285,090 

224,599 
917, 620 
199,400 


1,644,281 

4,605,408 
1, 837, 320 


227,080 
212,968 
176,308 


201,600 
186,886 
1,820,390 
1,031,250 
136,800 
840,109 
848,848 
211, 182 
863,328 


261,231 

206,646 
146,698 
324,960 
471,607 
668,631 


•Statistics  of  1896-97. 
a  Approximate. 


b  White  schools  prluoipally. 
«  Colored  school*. 
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Tablk  9.—Stalitti4!t  of  popHlaiion  and  tckool  enrollment  and  attentlanei  in  ciH**  of  or«r 
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to 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 

lei 

IQ2 
103 
lOi 
105 
lOS 
107 
108 
109 

110 

111 

113 

113 


114 
lis 
lis 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
121 


Cairo. 

Cauton 

Cbampuigu. 

Chicago 

Danville 

Uecator 

EutMt.  Loni*: 

DistrtitNo.  1 

Dwtri<tNo.2,  T. 
2N..B.9W.,3U 

P.U 

DlBtrictNo.  2,  T. 
JN.,  K.10W.*. 

Elgin 

Kvauston ; 

District  No.  1  .... 
I)iat.Nu.2(!k>utb 

Eranstou) 

Di»t.  Mo.  3*  (So. 
Ersiiatoii) 

Freeport 

Guleaburg 

JncksouTille 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Kownnee 

Laaolle 

Lincoln  

Mattoon 

Moline 

Monmouth 

Oak  Park 

Ottawa 

Pokm* 

Peoria 

Quini'T , 

Hockrord 

Kock  Island 

Springtield 

Sterling: 

Sist.  No.  —  (Lin- 
coln aohools)  *.. 
IHat.  No.  3  (Star- 
ling schools)  ... 
Dl««.l<o.8  (Wal- 
lace schools)  ... 

Stieator 


School  pop- 

uUUoo- 

m 

P 

& 

s 

.a  . 

u  e 

s 

•  e* 

a        *•» 

0     1     " 

^          1 

t» 

^       1 

3 

«  ■ 

If 
S.I 

s 

■OTS 

S3 


:-! 

■s.g 


Diffennt       , 
rolled    In   poblic 
day  sohoola. 


6 

I 


S 


r 


.2-S 

9  • 

5-5 

V.  a 
o  c 


13,500  6-21  3,965  258  998 
8, 0(10  6-20  2, 091  a  SM 
9,2.'^'  0-21  2,475  30o|  812 
831, 5«8  6-21571,375  91,341118,214 
20,<«KI  6-21;  3,737  540i  1,370 
25,000   6-21     6,897 2, 1J8 


1,140 
903| 


2,138 
1.  737i 


1,710' 
1.396 


!• 


(9-21     5,524 


800 


35, 000< 


0-21     1,708. 


18-21'. 
21,226   6-21 

10,5(Xl!  6-21 

6,1181  0-21 ' 
I  I 

1,36«;  7-21 
15,  OlK)' 
22,500 
16,000 
.31,  613 
12,000 

8,000 


i.'n>iA]fA. 


Anderson 

Bloomlngton  -.. 

Bnwil 

Columbns 

Oawfordavflle . 

Elkhart 

EvansTllle 

Kort  Wayne 

Frankfort 


10,500 
18,000 
8,  OOii 
«,  2!'« 
13,000 
10.000 
50,000 
36.000 
35,000 
22,000 
33,365 


6-21 
8,000  6-21 


11,500  5-21 


22,000 
8,509 
7,500 
8,000 

10,000 


15,000  6-21 


68,000 
GO.  000 

8,  soot 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
(J-21 


6-21 
8-21 
0-21 
6-21 
0-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


e-21 
&-2I 
6-21 


5,589 

2,699: 

1,728 

413 


5.133 
3,889 
8,975 
3.429 
2,175 


2,701 
4,705 
2,035 
2,215 
3.  196 
2,350 
17,709 
10,600 
8,130 
4,975 
10,307 


872 


6,173 


6,449 
1,687 
2,416 
2,138 
1,891 
3,546 
10,326 
13,284 
2,024 


10 

720 

200 

325 

20 

800 

5<jO 

'100 

1,264 

euo 
33;i 


1,283 


565 
110 


838 
464 

131 

1,082 
1,61H 
1,186 
2.804 
837 
684 


180 
271 

0 
100 

5oo; 

250! 

1,880 

2,500 

190 

950 

1,400 


120 

'm6 


300 
18 
200 
175 
12S 
200 


4,000 

sol 


917 

I,e:i3 

800 

918 

904 

812 

4,536 

2,537 

2,793 

1,661 

2,761 

100 
J75 


795I     1,607      1,154 
18,025236,239  187,034 

1.468      

2.249 

1,855 


183 
178 
IKI 


si 


<B  a  ;. 

ua  2 


11 


470 
90 


813 

499 

145 
1,124 
1,  778 

1,257 

2,670 

822 

712 


2,838 

4,387: 


2,097 
3,333 


2.638      1,843 


1.035 

200'. 
3,900 

I 


3,197 


1,«51;    1,281 


963 

I 
276 

2,  2il«' 

3,  :ii'Ui 

2,413| 
6,  .174 
I,  fi."«| 

1,  :i;»6 


813.948 
24.').  974 
211,182 
195 .17,  400, 873 
IK,  396. 632 
188       626,604 

967,163 


94»l 

1,646 

922 

915| 

879 

757 

4,415 

2,500 

2,774 

1,727 

2,724 


92 
377 


1,299 


1,747 

759 

804 

803 

720 

1,380 

4,103 

2,649 

928 


1,425 


1,771 

743 

999 

816 

800 

l.iM 

4,153 

2,087 

OOM 


), 
1,  s:u 
1, 


5.  -.1)7 


75: 


2,724 


3,518 

1.502 

1,1 

1,619 

1,520 

2.674 

8,256 

5,316 

1,837 


7.yi 

214 

1.  850 

2,  730 
1.8:15 
4,275; 
l,32l! 
1,220 


200 


195 
180 


190 

187 
195 
173 
172 
185 
176 
173 


140,410 


1.433' 
2,730 

l,46:i{ 

1,460 
1.423J 
1. 136 
7,141 
3,44S! 
4,283! 
2,  818, 


4,279 

140 
616 


179 
177 
2U0 
187 
193 
172 
194 
195 
189 
177 
181 


189 
187 


2,000 


2,223 
1,130 
1,353 
1,240 
1,190 
2.168 
6,470 
4.407 
1,376 


185 


180 

178 
158 

174 
180 
180 
193 
186' 
180> 


596,424 

243,438 

143,773 

40,060 
327.300 

472,  290 
320,928 
7110,886 
231,308 
213,500 


245, 449 
483,894 
292,  740 
271,945 
275,  759 
195,314 
,  385,  280 
671,775 
809.411 
498,788 
992,785 


28,403 
114,781 


369,390 


400,220 
291,140 
213, 774 

215,760 
221,400 
390,386 
1,  248,  6T2 
818.498 
247,680 


•SUtlsUcs  of  1896-97. 
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123 

124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 


146 
147 
148 
149 
ISO 
151 
152 

153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
187 


168 
18U 
170 
171 
172 
173 


City. 


INDIANA — continued. 


Goshen 

liainmoD<l 

Uuutin{;ton 

ludianaiiolin  ... 
JeflbraouTille  .. 

Kokomo 

Lafayetto , 

La  porta 

Logans  port  *  . . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Micbigan  City  . 

Muncie* .. 

New  Albany  ... 

Peru 

Kichmund 

Slielbyvllle 

SoutUBend*.... 
Terra  Haute... 
Valparaiso.  ... 

Vlnoennea 

TV  abash 

Washington.... 


IOWA. 


Boone  

ilurlineton 

Cedar  Itapids... 

Ciinton , 

Council  Bluffs.. 

Creston 

Davenport...... 

Des  Moines : 

East  side... 

North  sido. . 

West  side*  . 

Dabuqne , 

Fort  l3odge 

Fort  Madison  . . 

Iowa  City 

Keoltnk' 

Uarshalltowii . . 

Muscatine 

Oskaluosa*  . 

Ottumwa 

biouxCity 

Waterloo: 

East  side*.. 

Weatside.. 

KAKSAS. 

Arkansas  City  . 

Atchison 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

Hutchinson  .... 
Kansas  City 


1 

a 


I 


School  pop- 
ulation. 


10.000  6-21 
14,0(H»  6-21 
10,000;  8-21 

185,000  6-21 
14,500'  6-21 
12,  00«;  «-21 

20.0001  6-21 
10,000  6-21 
16,000!  6-21 


20,000! 
25,  OliO' 

8,000! 
20,000 

8,000 
29,000 
38,500 

8,000 
12,000 
10,500 
12,000 


11,000 
30,000 
27,000 
17,000 
25,000 
9.000 
36,000 

17,000 


30,000 
42,000 
12,000 
10,000 
8,000 
14,287 
12,500 
13,500 
10.500 
18,000 
40,000 

5,244 


16,000 
8,»70 
11,400 
10,000 
45,000 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 

5-21 
.V21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 


5-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


Z^ 


§1 
"I 

SI 


2,002 
3,145 
2,817 
36,805 
2.964 
3,069 
5,716 
2,402 
4,450 


5,073 
5,808 
2,800 
4,902 
2,002 
8,663 
10,  572 
1,529 
2,938 
2,39U 
2,751 


2,900 
8.150 
7,908 
6,292 
7,  ^ 
2,512 
10,935 

5,418 
1,793 
8,059 

12,747 
2,410 
2,958 
3,1 — 
4,741 
3,164 
4,060 
2,927 
4.805 

11,291 


1,186 


5,123 

2,1 
4,157 
2,743 
13,397 


50 


600 
'2,687 


150 

1,000 

400 

700 


Siffennt  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public 
day  schools. 


-a 


783 

723 

892 

16, 829 

880 

1,137 

1,725 

670 

1,394 


0     1, 769 


2501 
600 
500 
S00| 
100 
2,300 
884 
225 
700 
0 
600 


125 
1,000 
600 
400, 
783 
1501 
1,000, 

350| 
•20; 
400'. 
2,500 
250 
COO 
600. 


-a 
a 


I 

861     1, 647 

706      1,429 

'956      1,848 

17,024   33,853 

999      1, 879 


1,153 
1, 776; 


1,403; 


2,  29U 
3,501 
I, '263 
2,857 


1, 834     3,  CU3 


1,634 

1,864 

700 

1,640 

725 

1,761 

3,  4621 

7611 

6801 

859, 

841 


1,100 
2,194 
2,429 
1,705 

2,359| 

937 

2,968! 

2,0451 
704 


150 
200 

20 
150 
800 


24 


•300 
100 
*50 
916 


2,769 
791 
736 


1,098 
1,340 
989 
1,985 
2,881 


457 


500     1,034     1,169 


1,026 

1,203 

997 

3,8801 


l,8ti6, 

1,860 

8U0, 

1,568 

71'8 

1, 752I 

8,414] 

W3| 

705 

959 

823 


1,200 
2,154 
2,448 
l.frll 
2,423 
!I55 
2,906 

2,116 

752 


a 
10 


1,  327- 
1,  060i 
1,  4'J7| 
20,  2J0] 
1,  5001 

1,  8.'>4i 

2.  373 
1.047 
2,216 


18, 

l.rt), 

177; 

l-'7 

Wl- 

i;g! 
l>',)i 
i7.j: 

17Si 


.  3 
X  a 


v.  9 

«  a> 

ss| 

«  ay 


238, 860 
203,226 
264,  'OA 
3, 78U,  788 
259,032 
326,304 
439, 0U5 
180,  l(« 
394,  448 


2,589 


3,440 
3,724 

1,500,- 
3,  2081 
1,  4631 
3,  513 
6,  870j 
1,  3|l4: 
1,  W5i 
1,8:8 
1,  6C4 


2,510 
3,000 

2,' 606 
1,131 
2,  853 
5,  203 
1,149 
1,204 
1,582 
1,582 


2,689 
815 
744 


1,212 

1,283 
1,049 
2,168 
2,850 


486 


1,090 
1,401 
1,117 
4,338 


2, 30111 
4.348 
4,877 
3,546 
4,  782 

1, 8»-.; 

5,874 

4,161 
1,  456, 
4,697l 
5,458 
1,606! 
1,4801 
1,534 
2,571 
2,310 
2,623 
2,038 
4,153 
5,731 

1,764 
943 


2,203 
2.116 
2,604 
2,114 
8,218 


1,750 
3,  620 
4,14: 
2,712 
3,605 

l,:i«i 

4,920 

3,054 

1,  no 

3,380 
4,185 
1,279 

1,: 

1,1 

2,164 
*1,762 
2,081 
1,532 
3,140 
4,657 

986 
669 


ISO 


466, 031 


1,697 
1,645 
1,997 
1,676 
6,174 


I8O1 

1801 

■m . 
1881 

ITJ 
177' 
lOS, 
177 

mo 

170 


175 

1«) 


171; 

170' 
177 
184 
180 
171 
186 
180 
175 
181' 
176 
182 
170 
I 
180, 
176 


452,846 
640,000 

488,625 
197,359 
504,981 
1,014,975 
202,729 
235,984 
300,580 
224,828 


296,270 
673, 320 
74^560 
501, 720 
630,788 
240,  880 
945,  830 

537,416 
17-2, 022 
597,806 
770,040 
230,220 
199,847 
201,280 
389,520 
•306,609 
376,694 
269, 632 
571,490 
791,738 

177,300 
116,984 


176;  296,388 
178  292,810 
I60I  837, 004 
170  284.920 
178,  1,020,450 


*Statistica  of  1896-97. 
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Table  9. — Slatittioi  of  population  tutd  $oKool  enrollment  and  atUndanoe  in  oitin  of  over 
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174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


181 
182 

183 
184 
18S 
18« 

187 
188 
189 
190 
181 
192 


193 
194 
196 


196 

197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
206 


200 
207 
208 


310 
211 
212 
213 
814 


City. 


KANSAS— continned. 


Lawrence 

Leavenwortb . 

Ottawa 

PareoDs* 

PittHbarg 

Topeka 

Wichita 


KENTCCKV. 


Bowling  Greeu* 

Covinttton* 

Frankfart: 

Wliite  school 

Colored  school — 

Henderson 

UopkinsTlUe    (white 
only)  

Lexington* , 

Louisville 

MayaviUe* 

Kewport* -. 

Owensboro 

Paducah 


LOUISIAHA. 


Baton  Bouge  . 
Kew  Orleans  . 
Shrereport*.. 


KAINB. 


Anbnm  .... 
Augusta.... 

Baugor 

Bath 

Biddeford  .. 

Calais 

Lewiaton.. 
Portland... 
Rockland... 
WatervUle. 


UABTLAND. 


Baltimoie.... 
Cumberland . 
Frederick  . . . 
Hagerstown . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams 

Amesbnry  . 
Attleboro . . 
Beverly,... 
Boston..... 


10,953 
19,801 
8,005 
8,000 
13,000 
40,000 
25,000 


10,000 
00,000 

10,000 
12,000 


School  pop- 
ulation. 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 

6-21 
5-21 
5-21 


tt-20 
6-20 

f«-20 
l0-2<i 
6-20 


8,  OOO   6-20 

80,000   6-20 

216,000'  8-20 

10,500    6-20 


to,oou 

14,000 
19,000 


0-20 
6-20 
0-20 


275,000  6-18 
22,00o! 


14,000  4-21 
12,000  4-21 


26,000 
8,500 

18,000 
8,500 

25,000 

40,000 
8,000 


600,000 

"'»,"oo6 


10,000 
9,084 
8,288 

11.802 
516,2561 


4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
5-21 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 


6-21 


6-14 
^-15 
5-16 
5-15 
6-15 


Different  papils  en- 
rolled in  public 
day  schools. 


4,038 

7,131, 
2,613 
2,431 
3,570 
9,764 
7,282 


2,484 
17,529 

1,562 

909 

3,011 

97o! 
9,857| 
55,  919 
1,821 
9,071 
3,093 
4,647 


75,000 


4,121 
3,111 
6,111 
2,497 
6,266 
2,680 
7,645 
11,265 
2,172 
2,775 


110, 731 


2,134 
1,660 
1,627 
2,031 
83,097 


800 
300 
200 
150 
600 
600 


200 
3,867 

•175 

60 

300 

60 

1,525 

8,000 

250 

1,200 

625 

150 


7,066 
250 


150 

260 

700 

0 

1,400 

60 

1,656 

1,500 

25 

850 


•16,000 


76 
400 


30 

12,681 


1,283 


798 

891 

1,126 

8,131 

2,128 


674 
2,090 

608 
241 
884 

839 
2,186 
13,114 

409 
1,814 
1,022 
1,304 


14,205 
832 


1,113 


1,654 
931 


678 


8,497 
669 
679 


38,161 
"704 


620 
1,030 


43,6721 


1,284 


961 

943 

1,081 

3,581 

2,228 


1 


3,567 
8,633 
1,749 
1,834 
2,206 
6,712 
4,356 


3,150 
2,778i 
1,363 
1,391 
1,482 
6,218 
8, 352 


u  u 


JO 


741   1,415  1.055 
2,244:  4,334  8,890 


638  1, 046 

281    622 
898  1,1 


466' 
2,308 
13,816 

371 
],86S 
1,061 
1,460 


695 

829 
1,005 


15,  317 


1,485 


1,807 
876 


2,786 
781 
658 


39,381 
""777 


626 
998 


41,648 


806  603 

4,494'  8,130 

26,929  20,588 

780  499| 


II  i? 


11 


3,679 
2,083 
2,764 


29,622 
1,731 


2,698 
1,538 
3,461 
1,807 
1,627 
1,801 
3,000 
6,283 
1,450 
1,237 


78,542 


3, 113 
1,608 
1,954 


175 
176 
173 
180 
175 
170 
176 


186 
192 

195 
195 
200 

198 

1801 
193 
200 
200 
180 
186 


21,694  a  157 
873  173 


1,941 

1,187 
3,155 
1,442 

•i,r-" 

1,130 
1,979 
4,675 
1,183 
1,168 


63,209 


1,481 


2,235 

1,246 

2,028 

2,145 

!u,820 


1,723 
1,136 
1,412 
1,723 
74,936 


180 
176 
175 
167 
171 
160 
186 
181 
166 
167 


194 
167j 


376,260 
488,928 
234,069 
350,380 
259,360 
887,060 
684,837 


195, 181 
643,880 

126,725 

64,155 

201,040 

119,376 
663,400 
3,  973,  484 
99,800 
622,600 
289,446 
363,  440 


3,405.958 
151,029 


349,380 
207,725 
653,000 
801,769 
185,877 
180,860 
866, 116 
855,526 
183, 365 
154,433 


10,323,546 
i49,'9S5 


184 
196; 

197 


317,032 
205,614 
278,164 
242,900 

200 14,  987, 200 


•Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  The  schools  were  opened  later  than  nsnal  becanse  of  the  prevalence  of  fever. 
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215 
210 

217 
218 
21» 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
2S4 
235 
236 
2B7 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
240 
250 
231 
252 
253 
254 
255 
250 
257 
258 
259 
260 
26 1 
262 
263 
264 
265 


266 
267 
268 
269 


City. 


MASSACBUSETTS— OOn- 

tinited. 


Brockton 

Brookliiie 

Cambridf^o 

Chelsea 

Chicopeo 

CliutoD 

I>auvt*r3 

Everett  * 

rallKiver 

Fiteliburg 

Frumiiigham 

(rardncr 

Gloucfstor , 

Greenlield 

Haverhill 

Hulvoko* 

Hydei>ark 

Lawrence 

Leommster* 

Lowell 

LyDn 

Maldeu 

Marlboro 

iledford  

Melrose  * 

MiU-ord 

Katlek 

New  B<-dtbrd 

Newburyport 

Nevvtou 

North  Adaraa 

Northam])toii 

Pealwdv* 

ritt«lield 

Plyiiiouth 

Quiiicy 

llevoro 

Salem 

Somervillo 

Sonthbridge 

Spencer 

Spriuglield 

Taunton 

AV'ftketield 

Waltham 

Watertowu 

■\Ve3tHeld 

West  Springfield. 

Wo^nnoath 

"Wobum  * 

Wortcster 


Miciiia.VN. 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor. 
Battlccreck 


a 


1 


School  pop- 
ulation. 


35,  000 

]7,ooaJ 
88,47e; 

33,  out) 
18,  500| 
ll,497i 
8,700 
18,  575, 
101, 100! 
30,  000 i 

10,  ooo; 

10,  OOOl 
29,  000| 

8,00«| 

35,  036, 
44, 159: 
14,  WIOj 
57,  000, 

9,211' 
90,000 
65,000' 
32,  000 

14,  788 

15,  601; 
13, 050 

9,500 

9,  ooo' 
62,000 
14,  654 
28,  000 
23,000 
17,  800 
11,000 
21,226 

7,950 
23,000 

9,000 

36,  000 
60, 000 

8,250 

8,  747 
56, 689 
28,  000 

8,  700! 
22,000 

8,  000' 

11,  000 

8,  ooo! 

11,600, 
14, 176 
103, 000 


6-15 
5-15 
8-14 
6-15 
8-14 
5-15| 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 
5-151 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15i 
5-15i 

5-15; 

5-151 

5-151 
5-15! 
5-15; 
5-15, 
5  151 
5-15i 
5-151 
5-15' 
5-14 
8-14 
8-14 
5-15 

r,-i5i 
5-15! 

5-15! 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
8-14 
5-15 
5-15 
8-14 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
8-14 
5-15 
8-14 
5-15 
8-14 
8-14 
5-15 
5-16 
5-15 


p." 
.si 

■E.S 

A* 


9,541  6-20 
12,500  6-20 
12,000,  5-20 
20,  OOO'i  5-20 


6,114 
2,694 
8,587 
5,771 
1,746 

2,  300 
1,356 
3,638 

20, 006' 
6,  527 
1,812 
1,700 
4, 1081 
1, 197, 
5,  819 
8,  795 
2, 190' 
9,816 
1,555 

14,  432! 

10,  207, 

5,  303, 

3,  287 1 
2, 678i 
2,  359, 
1,310 

932! 

6,  606; 

2,  305| 
5,  O54I 
3, 985 
2,8J4' 
1,464! 

3,  9iCl 
1,314| 
2,7111 
2,  252! 
6, 154, 
6,449 
1,708! 
1,  744! 
8,814i 
2,972; 
l,563l 
2,100 
1,244 
1,106 
1,253 
1,871 
3,135 

18, 940 


2,500 

4,4 

3,003 


Diflerent  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public 
day  schools. 


-3 
IS. 


l,70f 

'8,'662 
1,437 
1,047 

827 

'8,356 
2,  630 
1,125 

88U 
2,168 

717 


■a 
§ 


1,702 


1,4181 
1,  850i 


«1 
225 

15o; 

2,219 
1,386 
531) 
483 
1,406; 
613 
*20'. 


725 
4,  482' 
2,  103 


•5,872 

3,407 
14,  373 
5,992 

2,  6,i8 
2,053 
1,648 

4,  837 
16,  333 

6,  064' 
2,253 
1,802! 
4, 4391 
1,498 
6, 330! 

5,  695 
1,582' 

8,  0371 
1,849 

13,  504 
10,471 
5,897 
2,799 
3,666 
2,251 
1,649| 
l,868i 
8,88ll 
l,932l 
5,  6271 

3,  796' 
2,  675! 
1,791, 
4,421 
1,669 
5, 100! 
2, 106, 
4,64ll 

9,  077' 
l,275i 
l,334i 
9,461' 
4,420 
1,  893i 


r-    00 


to 


*5, 125 
2,785 

11,397 
4, 45!) 
1,822 
1,688 
1,291 
3, 432 

11,361 
3,  Oil 
1,871 
1,434 
4,140 
1,171 
4,289 
3,983 
1,  492 
6,344 
1, 463 
9,307 
8,599 
4,501 
3,325 
2,6r 
1,999 
1,308 


192 

193 
200 
200 
193 
193 
190 
160 
189 
183 
175 
189 
190 
197 
183 
194) 
188 
194 
190 
ISO 
183 
190 
177 
198 
193 
6175 


S  Pi 
n  el 

-<1 


11 


1,574 
6,733 
1,633 
4,  497 
2,051 
2, 15]!cl95 
1,386    194 
3,307    191 
1,240    1B2 
4,  124    181 
1,700'  187 
3,  603    200 
8,144    180 
817    182 
],167'(;1H0 
7,379!  181 
3,  714, 0190 
1,497   185 
186 
190 
193 
183 
190 
200 
182 


1,100 

1,4U 

1,583 

2,  994;  2,  463 

400 

675 

715!  1,290!    »68 

•0 

1,182 

1,143   2,325!  1,723 

*0 

776 

881'  1,656,  1,259 

0 

1,160 

1,230!  2,380  1,810 

205 

1,514 

1,  254   2,  768;  2,  239 

2.033 

10,233 

9,771 

20,004  16,134 

350 

837 

821 

1,658   1,307 

1,600 

978 

1,085 

2,0631  1,416 

320 

1,274 

1,104 

2,378'  1,997 

•260 

1,  42.'-. 

1,  600 

■.'.,K-'     2  412 

•Statistics  of  1896-87. 
■  EaUmated. 


191 
178 
190 
193 

b  High  schools  wero  in  session  105  days. 
a  The  high  school  was  in  session  200  iays. 


a  984,  COO 
611,028 

2,  279,  400 
898,  400 
351,  704 
325,  784 
245, 290 
669,  712 

2, 147,  229 
850,  000 
327,  525 
271,  001 
786,600 
230, 102 
782,  743 
774,  694 
280,  49a 

1,  230, 730 
277,  970 

1,  075,  420 

1,  508,  317 
855, 190 
411,  525 
518, 100 
385,  807 
241,980 
295,  991 

1,  252,  338 
320,  COO 
870,915 
473,  ISO 
404,  7:18 
268,  874 
607,  185 
225,  680 
846,  444 
317,  900 
720,600 

1,  514,  784 
148,  232 
219,  830 

1,  409,  427 
708,  510 
270,  945 
458, 061 
245, 100 
832,  639 
119,  115 
343,  900 
447,  800 

2,754,383 


249,  248 
230,  513 
379,  346 
465,  516 
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270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 

280 
281 
282 
233 
284 
28S 
28« 
287 
2X8 
289 
280 

291 

292 
293 
294 
21« 


2M 
297 
208 
299 
300 
301 


304 
805 


80« 
307 
308 
31)9 
310 


811 
812 
813 
814 
316 
81t 
317 


Sobool  pop- 
ulation. 


3 

s 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1* 

$ 

1 

i 

3 

4  ' 

3 

It 


Si} 

8.3 


B 
0< 


DUToroDt  popUs  en- 
rolled in  public 
day  Boboole. 


BnvCity 

Detroit 

I^canaba 

Mint 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  KHpida.... 

Jlolland 

Iron  Unnntain  ... 

Irouwood 

Isbueming* 

JacVson: 

District  No.  1  ♦  ...  1 

District  No.  17  •../ 

KalamaEoo 

Lansing 

Liiilingtoa 

Manistee 

Marquette  ....... 

Menominee 

Musliegou 

Owosso' 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw: 

Kast  aide 

\V  eat  side 

SnnltSte.  Marie.. 
Traverse  City.... 
West  Bay  Cfty... 


33,000'  &-2(> 
300,0001  5-20 
8.5U0  5^, 
11,  00<j|  5-20 
8.  I30]  0-20 
100,  OOO;  5-20' 
lO.OOOi  5-20 
10,000  5-20 
lO.OUU'  5-20 
12,5001  5-20 


W]  a-vi 


9,409 
76,509 
2,394 
2,710 
1,734 
25,890 
2,458 
2,732 
2,525 
8,707 


2, 000:     2,  M2     2,  066 
15,378   19,395   17,736 


I 


IDNNESOTA. 


Brainerd  .... 

Dnlatli* 

Faribanlt  ... 

Manl^ato 

MiunfNfpolla  : 
Red  Wing... 

St.  Cloud 

SUPanl 

Stillwater... 
Winona 


Colnmbna.. 
Jackson*.., 

Meridian... 
Natcbei*.., 
Vicl^aburg  * 


Cartbago 

ChiUioothe.... 

Clinton* 

Hannibal 

Independence . 
Jefferson  City. 
Joplin 


25,ooo;{»:|«- 

23,000  5-20 
20,00Cl,  5-20 
8,500'  6-20 
13,501)1  5-20 
10,000,  5-20 
14,000  6-21 
22.000!  6-20 
10,000  6-20i 
19,300  5-201 


30,000 


8.000 
9,000 
14,000 


10,000 


8,600 


210,000 
8,000 
9,127 
150,000 
12,000 
22,000 


6,000 
10,000 


6-20 
6-20 
5^21, 
5-20, 
6-20 


5-21 


6-21 


16,000 


5-21 
6-21 


5-21 


6-21 
5-21 
6-21 


10,000  6-20 
8,000  6-20 
7,000 


16,000 
8,000 
9,000 


20,000'  6-20 


6-20 
6-20 
*-20 
6-20 


2,810 
6,642 
4.250 
2,663 
6,095 
2,825 
4,040 
6,702 
2.340 
6,804 

7,945 
5,336 
2,193 
2,123 
4,170 


1,998 
{ 

2.000 


800 

160 

130 

3,514 

0 

0 

600 

500' 


683,  ■    638i 

1, 000  1, 1501 

721'  6491 

10,705  10,729, 

938  901. 

9351  886 

1, 120  997' 


•a -3 


.9 

s 

ja  •  I 

•§8 
?5 


£.■2 


u  n 

ill 


&■ 


loi 


11 


426' 
800^ 
360 
450 
650 
400 
300 
*6«0 
300'. 
875 


* 

1,187 



1,100 

917 

886 

1,933 

2,007 

1,492 

1,621 

864 

846 

1,782 

1,611 

1,053 

....•!* 

2,592'    2,618 


400 
200 
SOO 


1,800 

2,691 

1,801 

765 

883 

1,868 


-^    ^ 


J,  I 

2,6831 

1,849' 

890 

997 

1,386 


1,202 

4,939 

642 


2,000^ 
3.234| 


2,400 
2,763 
4,000 


2,837 

i,r- 

2,167 
4,813 


2,« 


3,000  16,779  16,894 

150         892'  837 

1,2U0        659'  602 
11,750 


6,628 
37. 131 
1,221 
2,160 
1,370 
21,434 
1,839 
1,821 
2,117 
2, 6971 

2,347 
1,803 
3,940 
8,ll3i 
1,700 
3,393 
2,012 
2.963 
6, 210 
2,120 
3,489 

5,374 
3,660 
1,656 

1,880! 
2,763 


1,803 
9,613 
1,269 


4,488 

28,529 

835 

1,850 

1,190 

12,437 

1,469 

1,755 

1.726 

•2,139 

1,926 

•1,240 
3,226 

•2,808 
1,448 
2,600 
1,406 
2,300l 
3,626! 
l,64ll 
2,696 


196       875. 14S 

192  6,477,6W 

193  176,150 
196!  360. 79« 
188!  219,  !M* 
196i  3,487,411 
196'  283,009 
1801  314,789 
2001  346. 000 
198.    »423,52» 


1911 


867. 88( 


1861    •230,640 


3,42M 
l,2;i8| 
1,5331 
2,141 


1,366 

7,376 

914 


33,673   26,949 


1,600 


10 
160 
700 


50 
100 
26 

300 
200 

9 


1,729 
1, 201 


617 
•96 
885 
636 

847 


1,011 
708 
776 

l,i 
806 

1,8421 


12,040   23,790 
2,066 
1,665     3,374 


743 
804 

1,065 
770 

1,164 


1,115 
773 
834 

1,381 
816 
680 

1,869 


1,427 
1,029 
18,669 
1,712 
8,0«« 


],! 

1,500 

1,950 

1,405 

2,001 


2,126 
1,481 
1,610 
2,450 
1,620 
1,140 
3,701 


1721 
189 
176 
196' 
188 
190 
173 
171 
193' 

192' 
200 
190 
180 
193 


641, 7M 
493, 9U 
261, 4n 
490,000 
270,296 
437,000 
627,298 
163,511 
486,3a 

773,991 
684,000 

236,190 
367.611 
888,213 


I 
180'      245.918 
196!  1,438,320 
1761      162, 907 


166'  4,483,671 
180;  256,781 
1691  184,498 
190  3,537,956 
176,  308. 164 
190,      583,511 


810  180' 
1,060  180 
1, 436     167 


833 


1,668 
1,061 
1,168 
1,890 
1,127 
896 
2,662, 


180 

180 


180 
180 
180 
1771 
176 
180' 
160 


145,800 
189,000 
225,405 
149,940 
830,840 


280,440 
189,000 
210,458 
894, 4:0 
197,181 
161, 100 
417,488 


•StatiaUoa  of  1896-97. 
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318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 


329 
330 


331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
33« 
337 
338 
339 
340 


341 

342 
343 

344 
345 
346 
347 


343 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
3S7 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 


C»^. 


Missouni— cont'd. 

Kansas  City 

Moberly  * 

Nevada  

yt.  CUarlou* 

St. Joseph 

Sl  Louia 

Seilalia 

Springtield 

Trenton 

Webb  City 

UONTANA. 

Bntto* 

Grentfalla 

Helena 

NKBSASK^ 

Beatrice 

Fremont 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln    

Nebrauka  City 

Omaba 

I'luttsmoiitli 

^utb  Ouiaba 

NEW   ILtMI-SHIBE. 

Concord  (Union  dis- 
trict)  

Dover 

Keeue  (Union  dis- 
trict)  

Laconia 

Manchester* 

Kanbua 

Portsmouth  * 


KEW  JKBSKY. 


Atlantic  City 

Jlayonno 

BndgetoD* 

Cainden ., 

Elizabeth* 

Harrison 

lloboken*  

Jersey  City 

Longurauch  * 

Millvillo 

Morristown 

Kewark* 

New  Brunswick* 

Orange 

Paaaaio 


1 

I 


•3 


8cbool pop- 
ulation. 


160,000 
11.000, 
10,500 
9,000 
70,  oool 

638,6711 

22, 000 : 

25,  000; 
8,000' 
8,000 


40,000 
12,  000 
15,000 


10,  000 
10, 000 

9,00U 
13.500 

8,000 

45, 000 

11.000 

140, 452 

8,000 
14,000 


15,000 
15,000 

8,000 
11.000 
55,000 
26,000 
10,000 


23,000 
25,000 
14,000 
65,600 
50,000 
10,000 
53,000 


'E.3 


.5 -a 

a 


12,000 

10,000 

225,000 


23,000 
21,000' 


6-20  43,740 
6-20,  3, 930 
6-20  2, 681 
8-20  2, 026 
B-20!  25,574 
6-20169,772 
6-20]     4, 794 

5-20! 

6-20i 

e-21j     2, 009 


6-21'  0, 354 
6-21  1,979 
6-21     2,562 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 


2,553 
2,441 
2,566 
2,800 
11,111 


5-21;  32,892 
5-21  1, 350 
5-21     4,  OM 


5-20 
5-16' 

8-14 
5-16 
5-16 
5-16 
6-16 


5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
6-18 
5-20 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 


5-18 
5-18 
5-18 
5-18 

5-18 
5-18 


2,933 
2,040 

1,071 
1,445 
9.374 
4,200 
1,496 


4,450 
7,346 
3,125 
15,514 
11.600 
3,300 
19,  479 
61,  652 


2,745 


55,  941 


5,374 
5,110 


250 

120 

600 

1,200 

26,000 

400 

•500 

50 

100 


500 

'iso 


Different  pupils  en- 
rolled m  publio 
day  schools. 


50 
20O 
250 
100 

20 

1,000 

100 

'3,500 

250 

150 


315 
6001 


1,500 
250 


250 
1,200 

100 
1,031 
2,500 
1.000 
1,500 
■8,119 
78 

135 
•898 
8,347 
1,116! 
1,800 

7001 


•a 
I 


125 


11,051 

834 

906 

885 

4,104 

37,  111 

1,756 

2,574 

698 

761 


2,331 

803 

1,010 


1,038 
974 
891 
794 
720 

3,199 
734 

9,126 
604 

1,558 


1,232 
869 

739 

746 

2.772 

1,366 

749 


1,724 

2,264 

1,129 

5,886 

3,082 

420 

4,084 

14,246 

1,229 

998 

635 

16, 258 

1,342 

1,337 

1,7831 


12,153 

947 

923 

909 

4,406 

38,  811 

1,874 

2,616 

779 


2,335 

808 

1,210 


1,075 
969 
922 
908 
8U 

3,247 
797 

9,143 
653 

1,617 


1,255 
807 

696 

816 

2,610 

1,359 

777 


1,667 
2,277 
1,313 
6,055 
3,041 
380 
4,035 

14,315 

1,213 

1,142 

685 

16,  3;!4 
1,336 
1,387 
1,832 


■SUtisticaof  UIM-S7. 


1% 


23, 204 
1,781 
1,829 
1,794 
8,  510 

75,  922 
3,  630 
5,190 
1,477 
1,527 


4,6C0 
1,011 
2, 220 


2,113 
1,943 
1,813 
1,702 
1,564 
6,446 
1,631 
18,  271 
1,257 
3,175 


2,487 
1,666 

1,435 
1,562 
5,382 
2,725 
1,526 


3,391 
4,541 
2, 442 

11,941 

6,123 

8U0 

8,119 

28,561 
2,442 
2,140 
1.320 

32,  692 
2,  678 
2,724 
3,615 


S 

S 

A    . 

u  a 

a  O 

•2  • 

.3  £ 
O  « 

fta 
■a  >. 

'SS, 

O  o 
fc.  ^ 

©  o 

•2i« 


lO 


16,887  180 

1,277  176 

1,503  177 

8681  198 

6,267:  180 

55,0771  IS* 

2,824  180 

3,382  160 

1,032  170 

1,096  178 


3,338  175 
1,188  182 
1,588   171 


1,897!  173 
1,516  176 
1,455  178 
1,284  178 
1,039  175 
4,819  174 
1,125  176 
13,864,  187 
924  174 
2,054    180 


1,960  190 

1,333  185 

1,092'  180 

1,076  159 

3,651  175 

2,361  166 

1,054  190 


2,355 
3,018 
1,6«8 
7,131 
4,951 
700 
5,g«7 

20,142 
1.763 
1,474 
1,058 

22.  895 
2,(W6 
1,854 
2,358 


177 

192 

200 

201 

180 

180 

1944 

191 

179 

210 

193 

187 

188 

197 

200 


■=3 

=  o. 
^  5 

It. 

»  ?>  o 


11 


3,039,660 
223,604 
206.231 
123,  624 
1, 080,  852 
10,  684,  938 
508. 320 
601,  308 
175,  440 
197,360 


677,  780 
218,  046 
271,377 


293,  610 
265.009 
262,  067 
228,546 
181,  il34 
838,506 
200.24.1 
I,  692,  568 
160,  77U 
369,  773 


872,  221 
246,  605 

196.  560 
171,084 
638.925 
391,  926 
202,  260 


415,  629 
558,783 
333,  600 

1,418,870 
891, 180 
126,000 

1, 160, 470 

3,  848, 576 
314, 878 
309,598 
203,  423 

4,  510,  989 
410,844 
352,027 
471,600 
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346, 2«8 
111,  ISO 
68,732 
56,43S 
8U,  500 
201, 143 
465,  391 
227,566 
330,  726 
£06,023 
606,371 
333,460 

640,119 

41».  813 
256,630 
851, 670 
342.231 
609,742 


125,141 

107,217 
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410 
411 

412 
413 
414 
415 

41G 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 


427 

428 
429 
43U 
431 
432 
433 


435 


43G 
437 
438 
439 
4^10 
441 
442 
443 
4J4 
415 
440 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
451 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
400 


otr- 


NEW  YORK — cont'd. 


Plattslmrg* 

Tort  CUeaUr 

Port  Jorvifl 

Pou^hkeopaie*  — 

Ken88elacr 

Koclietiter 

Komo 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady 

Sing  Sing 

Syracnae 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Utioa 

Watertown 

"Watervliet 

Yonkore* 


NOBTH  CABOUKA. 


Aahoville  — 

Cliarlotte 

Dnrliaiu 

Goldaboro  — 

Kewberu 

Ifjilei^li  * 

Wiluiington. 
■\Vinaton 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 


Fargo  . 


Akron  * 

Alliance 

Aalitabulu 

Itellairo 

Cambridge 

Canton  

Chillicotlie* 

Cincinnati 

(Mrclevillo 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

I>ayton* 

De'tianco 

Delaivare 

Kaat  Liverpool'. 

Elyria 

Fiudlay  * 

Fostona 

Fremont 

Hamilton* 

Ironlon  

Lanc.'i(*ter  * 

Lima* 

Lorain 

Mauaiield 


School  pop- 

^ 

ulation. 

rs 

1 

n 

CJ 

1 

Sf 

S 

a 

s 

ss. 

g 

a 

o 

3 

t 

s 

<a 

u 

■s 

X 

t3 

c 

A 

o 

& 

t^ 

3 

3 

4 

9,600 

5-21 

2,300 

3 

2  ■ 

il 


as 


8,000 
10,  000 
23,500 
10,000 
170, 000 
15,000 
12,000 
25,000 

8,600 
124,  853 

7,600 
65, 000 
62,000 
20,000 
15,000 
40, 000 


5-18, 


12,000 
8,000 


15,000 


10,000 


6-211 
4-18' 
5-21 
5-18; 

5-18; 

5-18, 
5-18: 
5-18; 
5-18; 
6-18 
5-18 

5-18; 

4-18! 
4-16 


0,250 
2,000 

56,000 
2,778 
2,445 
5,452 
1,471 

23,127 
2,250 

12,  000 

11,600 
3,990 
3,156 
7,953 


0-21:    3, 700 


6-21'.... 
6-21     2, 300 


000 1 

oou 

000 1 

oooj 

000 

000 


6-21 
0-21 
6-21 1 
6-21 
0-21 1 
6-21 


360, 

130, 

80, 


ooo: 
ooui 

000 
552 
000 


9,435 
2,141 
2,123 
2,902 
2,067 
8,  6Co 
....I  3,789 
6-21  96,971 
6-21  2.  145 
6-211  97,720 
0-211  32,638 
6-21)  21,401 
0-2i;     2,310 


0-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
0-21 
8-21 
0-21 


2,182 
4,2.17 
2,192 
5,150 
2,  590 
2,286 


3,955 

2,178 
5,398 
2,602 
4,140 


Different  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public 
day  Bcboola. 


■a 


12S 

344 

•113 

778 

613 

8,660 

350 

67 

1,200| 

184 1 

2,600 

320 

1,600 

»2,425 

70 

800 

2,119 


945 

699 

966 
1,800 

665 
11,488 

991 
1.042 
1,640 

550 
9,674 

850 
3,572 
4,052 
1,750 

937 
3,093 


400    960 


30 

0 


670 
661 


1,500 
100, 
150 
343 
0 
650 


768 

6731 
I,016j 
1,810 

633 
11,616 

957| 
l,57ll 

1,  675; 
619 

9,914) 

95o; 

3,326 

4,147 

1,943 

857 

2,  951 


670i 
8251 


780 


3,004 

*758 

746 

903 

759 

2,811 


1,713 
1, 372 
1,  9S2 
3,010 
1, 

23, 134 
1,948 
2,013 
3,315 
1,109 

19,  588 
1,800 
6,898 
8,  199 
3,093 
1,794 
6,044 


2,000 

2,254 
1,240 
1,486 


1,287 

900 

1,599 

2,  722 

911 

18,  477 
1,774 
1,919 
2,400 
793 

14,562 
1,269 
5,270 
0,232 
2,887 
1,111 
4,677 


1-,  400 

1,472 

900 

1,243 


2,273     1,602 


838 


2,852 

-793 

758, 

901 

773 

2,940 

1 


l,618i     1,189 


5,856 
» 1,551 
1,504 
1,804 
1,  532, 
5.  75ll 
2,387! 


18,000 

22,  888 

21,  747 

44,  6:i5 

185 

761 

743 

1,  5041 

27,  862 

27.  T.6 

65,  238 

3,  897 

8,627 

8.852 

17,  479 

5,659 

5,677 

11,  336 

461 

709 

681 

1,390 

266 

753 

776 

1,  529 

100 

1,217 

1,2:)5 

2,  452 

360 

700 

701 

1,401 
3,934 
1,488 

300 

730 

758 

400 

795 

752 

1,547 

1,300 

1,672 

1,645 

3,317 

300 

1,157 

),190 

2,347 

199 

681 

661 

1,342 
3,378 
1.977 

371 

9CB 

i,  009 

],5T7 

1,  592 

3, 109 

4,813 
*  1,  261 
1,332 
1,340 
1,273 
4,716 
1,822 
35,841 
1,130 
42, 509 
14,  274 
10,  096 
1,10' 
1,274 
1,731 
1,186 
2,686 
L225 
1,189 
2,801 
2,  004 
1,124 
2,691 
1,547 
2,088 


•5  * 


lO 


«  a 
(^  a 

=  ,     • 

.S8| 


11 


185 

1921 

193 

191 

1931 

192  3, 

188 

189 

185 

185 

195    2, 

196 

189 

192,  ], 

1911 

173 

188, 


238, 057 
172,  800 
308,663 
510,  902 
176, 921 
647,684 
328, 198 
368,354 
443,  809 
146,  620 
830, 590 
248,916 
996,140 
189,332 
626,  998 
193.  560 
876,231 


1881 
170, 


245,  000 

0  264.900 

160,  200 

211,310 


161        211, 822 


216,  833 


,7,1 


190; 

►184; 
185 
1751 
176' 
1»0| 
190 
200   7, 

i9o; 

185,  7, 

180'  2, 

176;  1, 

185 

185 

180 

193 

180 

175 

180 

182 

177 

183 

190 

185 

176 


914,  460 
232,  024 
246, 420 
234,500 
224,  329 
8i)6,  040 
346,  180 
168,200 
214,700 
864,  202 
569.  410 
776,  902 
204,  795 
235,  690 
311,580 
228,  705 
483, 120 
217,  447 
213,  020 
509,  600 
334,  723 
205, 692 
511,290 
286, 195 
489,  954 


•SUtiatics  of  1898-97. 
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461 
4112 
403 
464 
469 
468 
467 
4G8 
4W 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
47S 
47« 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 


City. 


ouio-coDtinued. 


Marietta 

MhHou  * 

Msrtins  Ferry  . 

Ma^Billou* 

MidiUet^jwn*... 
Moiiut  Veruou  . 

Nelson  Tille 

Nwwark 

Morwolk 

Plqna 

Portsmooth*... 

Salem 

SanduBky  * 

Springfleld 

StKiibenrillo  ... 

Tiffin" 

Toledo 

Van  Wort 

Warren 

WellstoD 

Xenia 

Toangatown  . . . 
Zaueaville*  .... 


OKLAHOMA. 

481  '  Oklalioina  City. . 


483 
48« 
487 


488 
4X0 
490 
491 
492 
493 
4»4 
495 

4ue 

497 
498 
499 
5U0 
501 
502 
503 
501 
505 
606 
607 
508 
509 
610 


AHtoria*  . 
Portland  . 
Salom*... 


PE:«KSVLyAKIA. 


AIleglieDy 

Allemowu 

Altoona 

Beaverfalls  

Uraddock  . 

Bradford 

Butler 

Carbondaie 

Carlisle 

Cbambersburg  . 

Cheater 

Colambia. . 

ConnetlavUle... 

Dubois 

DuBinore' 

Eaaton ......... 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Haaleton 

Homestead*  ... 

•TohnstowD 

LaneAster 

LebanoB ... 


! 


I 


School  pop- 
ulation. 


14,000 


8,0C0 


C-21 
6-21 
0-21 
6-21 

la,  uo» 

7,  OOOl  6-21 
5,  000   9-21 


18,50(1 


8, 000|  6-21 


13,000 


15,000  6-21 


8,000 


22,000  6-21 
37,000  6-21 
14,000  6-21 


12,500 
150,000 

8,000 


12,000  6-21 


8,000 


10,000   6-21 


40,000 
25,000 


9,000'  5-21 


10,  COO   4- 
85,000'  4-20 
12,000'  4-20 


6-21 


6-21 


6-21 


6-21 
6-21 
tt-21 


6-21 


6-21 
0-21 


35, 
42, 
12, 
15, 
17. 
12. 
12, 
10, 
9, 
35, 
13. 
10. 
10, 
12, 
18, 
65, 
50, 
16, 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-l» 


35, 
38, 
15, 


6-16 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
G-21 
6-21 
6-21 


3.082 
2,849 
2,275 
4,001 


J, 873 
1,655 
4,348 
1,900 
4,032 
4,633 
1,963 
5, 869 
9,442 
4,627 
3.261 

33,447 
1.860 
2,726 
2,446 
1,995 

12,038 
6,527 


2,11« 


2,211 
10,535 
2,821 


5,100 
9,638 
2,007 
2,700 


3 
is 

■as 

s 

0< 


a 


170 


SOO 
230 

40 
397 
400 
500 
400 
»20 
1,400 
1,429 
600 
750 


Different  pupils  ou* 
rolled  in  public 
day  schools. 


1,102 


747 


615 

eta 

1,449 

649 

1,048 

1,279 

791 

1,407 

3,100 

1,093 

823 

9,139 


200' 
2,000 

500 


3,000 


1,775 
1.900 


1,66« 
2,200 
2,500 
3,913 
II,6E0 


000 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


3,500 


6,550 
9,548 
4.017 


50 

1,300 

300 


•1,287 

350 

1,800 

•200 

6U0 

226 

300 

275 

20 

130 

500 

475 

200 

4S0 

75 

SO 

3,200 

800 

300 

25 

2,000 

600 

350 


890 

893 

753 

3,481 

1,869 


5?>3 

5,574 

914 


10, 146 

2,468 

3,304 

988 

1,008 

1,438 

1,195 

1, 

796 

822 

2,807 

1,047 

712 

743 

797 

1.411 

8,635 

*,'■  ' 

1,345 

979 

2,549 

3.915 

1,440 


*  Statistics  of  189ft-97. 


1,189 
""778 


750 

mu 

1,521 

682 

9»; 

1,294 

787 

1,557 

3,13:1 

1,045 

848 

S.  152 


848 
1,087 

744 
1,397 

i.r 


671 


3 

o 
H 


11 


r 


s§ 


5-3 

-A 


10 


2,291 
2,162; 
1,523 
2,015! 
1.56M 
l,365l 
],286l 
2,»70 
1.331 
2,045) 
2,573 
1,578 
2,964 
6,242 
2,138 
1,671 
18,291 
•1,581 
1,738 
1,980 
1,497 
6,878 
3,768 


1,754 
1,649 
1,235 
1,670 
1,2421 
1,086 
1,014 
2,357 
1,069 
1,634 
1,912 
1,311. 
2,507, 
4,912i 
1,684' 

i,3s«; 

15,041 

1,  2«5l 
1,282! 
1,  447. 
1,189 
5,6H0: 
3,177 


896 


186 
180 
1-5 
200 
191 
186 
156 
184 
185 
178 
190 
176 
190; 
1931 
193^ 
1861 


•1-2 


»  H  U 

SfJS " 


11 


543     1, 076 
.%771   11,345;    8,861 
?52     1,790     1,271 


9,883 

2,  540 

3,  275 
1,019 

985 

1.51' 

1,249 

1.371 

812 

848 

2,  73'.l 

1,  171) 

770 

806 

921 

1.  393 

H,  070 

4,57'--' 


1,411} 
901 
2,628 
2,953 
1,  56»' 


20,029 
5,014 
6,579 
2,007 
1,901 
2.965 
2,444 
2,574 
1,608 
1,670 
6,  546 
2,117 
1,482 
1,639 
1,721 
2,804 
7,305 
8,941 
2,761 
1,880 
6,177 
6,868 
3,009 


14, 453 
4,657 
6,083 
1,644 
1,478 
2,301 
1,845 
1,071 
1,29« 
1,503 
8,079 
1,707 
1,008 
1,260 
1,437 
2,186 
5,475 
6,648 
2,138 
1,360 
3,702 
4.625 
2,131 


326,244 
2*6,  820 
216, 125 
331,  000 
2:17.222 
200,0:0 
158,  184 
43-J,  761 
197,  705 
2!M,  120 
2«3,2fO 
223,210 
475,  133 
917.  9:19 
3^,769 
252,  216 
I95I  2,982,005 
179!  231, 429 
1851  237,  170 
177|      256. 119 

184  218, 702 
1x5   1,060,800 

185  687, 745 


180       158,049 


176 

191 1  1,710,228 

173       119, 883 


200  a2, 890,  600 
103  8.18, 801 
014,  940 
263,040 
263,937 
437,864 
331,637 
370, 54B 
246.240 
270,510 
615,800 
307,260 
181,440 
201,657 
280,215 
438,210 
1,067,619 
1,22»,0U 
384,480 
2U.80O 

ee(,3<o 

935,000 
383,580 


180 
160 
180 
190 
ISO 
188 
ISO 
ISO 
200 
180 
180 
160 
195 
200 
195 
190 
180 
180 
180 
200 
18»l 
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I'BXN-iYLVAKIA— 
CUBtlUUetl. 

511     Lockliaven* 
ill     UclCeeaport 

Mubaooy  City 

Moailmille 

&1  uunt  Curmi-l 

Kantlooke 

617  '  New  Brighton  .... 

618  Newcnstle* 
liarriHtovrn 
Oil  City... 

PhUadelphia !l, 

PluKulivUle 


613 
514 
615 
516 


619 
520 
621 
62S 
523 
524 
525 
52« 
527 
528 
52* 
530 
531 
532 
6:13 
634 
635 
63« 
537 
538 
639 
6J0 


511 
5i2 
543 
544 
545 
S4« 
547 
648 
549 


550 
551 

552 
553 


65< 


555 
556 
657 


Pittsburg  * 
PittHton*  , 
Plymouth 
PottBtown 
Potts  vlile* 
Beading.... 
Scran  ton 
Stuuuokm 
Shenandoah 
South  Bethlehem.. 
Steelton  » 
Sun bury  * 
Titus  ville 
Union  town 
tV'estcheRter 
Wilkesbarre 
Williamsport 
York 


Central  Falls  *  . 
Cranston 

Cuiiibvrlancl 

East  Provitlenco 

Juhuaton 

NewiHjrt 

Pawtiicket 

Provitlence 

Woonsocket 


Charleston 
Coluaibia 

Greenrille 
Spartanburg 


*SUtfaitics  of  1890-17. 
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BGl 
602 
563 
(M 
665 
6M 
667 
668 
&(!» 
670 
671 
672 
673 
574 
575 
67« 
677 


678 
679 
680 


581 
682 


683 

684 
585 
680 
687 
688 
689 
600 
681 
692 
6»3 


694 
695 
696 
697 


698 
6t'» 
600 

eoi 


Cl^. 


TENNESSEE— cont'd. 

Knoxrille 

Uoiiiphlf). 


668 
659 
660     IfanUviUe. 


TEXAS. 


Ana  tin 

CorslcAna.... 

UalluB* 

Deuison 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth*. 
Gainesrillo*  . 

GaWeatou 

Ilouitou*  .... 

Laredo 

Marshall 

Paris 

San  Antonio  . 

Shernian 

Temple 

Tjlcr' 

Waco 


CTAB. 


Ogden 

Provo  City 

Suit  LalieCity.. 

VEBMONT. 


llurlinffton. 
Kutland 


VIROINIA. 


AlcxaDflrin 

Danville 

LynthbHrg*  ... 
Manchoet4*r  * . . . 
Newport  News. 

Norfolk* 

Petersburg*  ... 

Portsmouth 

Kichuiond 

Koanoke  

SUiuuton 


WASHIKOTON. 


Seattle 

Spokane  

Tflcoma 

Walla  WalU . 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Hantlugton*. 
Marlinsburg . 
Parkembarg . 
Wheeling.... 


I 


a 

a 
_o 

4! 

t 

o 


•School  pop- 
ulation. 


46,484 
65.000 
87,754 


28,395 
10,800 
60,000 
15,500 
15,000 
34,0(!0 
11,735, 
60,000, 
08,0971 
14.000 
12.  COO 
15,573 
60,000 
1.5,000 
9,000 
10, 125 
33,552 


20,000 

8,000 

60,000 


13,000 


17,000 
19,000 
18,000 


12,000 
50,000 
25.000 
16,000 
100,000 
22,000' 
8,000 


80,000 
87,000 
40,000 
10,000 


6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


8-16 

7-18 

8-17 

7-19 

8-17 

8-1 

7-19 

8-17 

8-17 

8-17 

8-17 

6-18 

8-16 

8-1' 

8-17 

8-17 

8-17 


0-18 
6-18 
0-18 


6-21 
5-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
0-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 


6-21 
6-21 
1k-21 
6-21 


s 


16.000  6-21 
9,000,  6-21 

17,000 

38.0001  6-21 


14,272 
17,054 
25,554 


6,035 
2,202 
8,99l< 
8,401 
1,610 
0,047 
1,584 
6,362 
9,912 
4,300 
1,884 
3,059 
12.657 
2,236 
1,652 
1,834 
6,208 


5.069 
2,061 
12,  957 


5.111 
3,105 


4.800 
6,223 
6,7r.! 
3,069 
2,000 
10,257 


p.— 


cm 


4.318 

23,933 

4,620 

1,956 


11,625 
6,9.'ll 
8,152 
2,191 


3,167 
2,313 


10,0991 


Different  pupils  en- 
rolled iu  public 
day  schools. 


600|  2,390 
3,000  3.174 
'  1, 700     6, 689 


100 


273 
360 

300 
40 
100 
500 
700 
460 
125 

4,000 
500 
150 
75 

1,100 


125 
254 
523 


1,524 
•600 


600 
6«I0 
230 


300 
3,500 
60O 
650 
2,500 
933 
150 


731 
400 
600 
420 


75 

ISO 

200 

1,500 


i 


1,749 

727 

2,807 

1, 057 

•846 

1,940 

720 

2,554 

2,765 

5821 

495 

920 

3,354 

834 

634 

732 

1,800 


2,031 

78:) 

6,822 


1,433 
742 


1,040 
1,251 
1,347 


696 
1.660 
1,608 

908 
5.607 
1,65" 

520 


4,601 

2,377 

8,073 

915 


696 
1,271 
2,870 


2, 4191 
4.035 
6,360 


1,850 

726 

2,958 

1,137 

•724 

2,100 

899 

2, 732 

3,131 

455 

496 

],]S6 

3.650 

1,02« 

812 

793 

1,  8J0i 


2,057 

762 

6,107 


1,209 
891 


1,061 
1,416 
1,665 


•SUtlatics  of  1890-97. 


5 

o 


795 
1,555 
1.864 
1,048 
0,770 
1,858 

588 


4,054 

2,469 

3,067 

955 


4,809 
7,209 
11,  949 


8,599 
1.453 
5,765 
2,194 
'  1,  370 
4,016 
1.610 
6,288 
6,896 
1, 037 
991 
2,076 
7,004 
1,' 
1,446 
1,525 
3,630 


4,108 

1,545 

11,929 


2,642 
1,033 


2.101 
2,067 
3, 012 
1,349 
1,491 
8,215 
3,372 
1,950 
12,27' 
3,615 
1,108 


8,635 
4,84« 
6.140 
1,870 


2,142  1,603 

681      1.376  9'JO 

l,494l     2,765  2,010 

2,962!     6,832  4,213 


;;,  >> 


9        lO 


o  s 

•Si* 


3,762 
4.378 
9,098 


2,1 
1,060| 
4.703 
1,493 
950 
3,168 
1,22a 
4,373 
4,496 


603 
1,330 
6.118 
1,339 

«00 
1,025 
2,680 


3,392 
1,345 
9,330 


1,883 
1,371 


1,679 
1.841 
2,378 
1,031 

712 
2.425 
2,553 
1,543 
9,924 
2,061 

884 


6,125 

3,465 

6,169 

951 


187 
178 
178 


176 
130 
171 
180 
173 
169 
176 
173 
175 
165 
160 
160 
177 
171 
181 
180 
175 


£■§>. 


11 


703,542 

791,704 

1,616,044 


463.060 
165.433 
803.965 
268,657 
168,142 
535.452 
215, 647 
711,488 
786,800 


80,415 
212,942 
903,482 
231,611 
162,999 
184,460 
482,400 


175  503, 577 
192  258,255 
174  1,658,220 


182 
193 


200 
186 
190 
180 
216 
207 
183 
191 
185 
174 
173 


191 
176 
175 
200 


169 
191 
183 
196 


342,869 
265,592 


335,800 
342,677 

468,  M8 
185,580 
153,792 
501,975 
467.199 
295,095 
,  835. 940 
348,203 
162,964 


1,122,307 
609,840 
928,627 
190,004 


255,195 
189,090 
867,830 
825,748 
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aty. 


I 

I 


Sobool  pop- 
ulation. 


Si 

II 


Different  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public 
day  schools. 


■a 


5 

O 


I 

s 
a. 

.a 

8 
Si 


I 


II 

38 
|>> 


lO 


-I 
I? 

-A 


5S| 


11 


6A2 
603 
6M 
605 
606 
607 
608 
600 
610 
611 
612 
613 
611 
615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
621 
«22 
623 
624 
625 


626 


wiscoxsm. 

Appleton 

Asliland 

l^ariiboo 

Belolt 

Chippewa  Palls . 

Eau  Claire 

Fonddu  Lac... 

Green  Bay 

JanesTlUe....... 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Madi!<on 

Manitowoc  *  . . . . 

Marinette 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh  

Racine 

Sbeboygan 

SleTens  Point... 

Superior 

Watertown 

Wankeeba 

'Wausau 

WTOMIKO. 

Cheyenne , 


14,500 
12,500, 

8,000 

0,000 
10,000 
20,000! 
14,000 
20,000 
12,960 

9.000 
80,000 
17,000 
10,000 
17,000 

8,500 
256,926 
32,120 
25,000 
22,000 
10,000 
28,000 
10,000 

8,000 
12,000 


10,000 


4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
t-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 


5,059 
8,489 
1,568' 
2,727 
2, 947 
6,453 
5,052 
6,148 
4,267 
8,637 

10,237 
4,950 
3,587 
5,209 
2.856 

92, 174. 
8,612 
8,0641 
8,493 
3,743: 
6,688 
8,694 
2,034 


1,428 

800 


I 


I 


0 

900 

700 

393, 

598 

234 

•711 

1,123 

500 

767 

585 

200 

19,618 

1,300 

1,570 

1,800 

710 

400 

928 

229 

435 


],268 

^h\ 

696 

938 

697 

2,134 

1.232 

1,741 

1,228 

637 

2,834 

1.440 

1,015 

1,649 


1,203 

964 

786 

1,001 

699 

2,081 

1,267 

1,682 

1,200 

688 

2,923 

1,370 

944 

1,626 


20,616 

2,280 

2.297 

2,0281 

917, 

2,9401 

636 

783 

1,299 


19.594 

2,390 

2,368 

2,141 

842 

3,275 

539 

775 

1,246 


2,471 
1,915 
1,482 
1,939 
1.1 
4,215 
2,499 
8,423 
2,488 
1,325 
5,- 757 
2,810 
1,959 
3,275 
1,822 
40,210 
4,670 
4,865 
4,169 
1,759 
6.224 
1,076 
1.558| 
2.515 


150        534        536     1,070        810     175       142,232 


1,901 
1,562 
1,254 
1,513 
1,156 
3,098 
2,241 
2,647 
1,931 
1,073 
4,425 
2,294 
1,344 
2,619 
•1,314 
30,482 
8,390 
8,990 
2,972 
1,357 
3,645 
831 
1,167 
2,071 


175 
182 
178 
183 
174 


179 
198 
18U 
184 
196 
186 
200 
175 
180 
196 
200 
200 
1911 
189; 
200' 
196 
188 
175 


341.239 
283.371 
212,310 
269,890 
200,891 
603,482 
340.901 
608,224 
348,456 
187, 126 
837,067 
422,187 
268,769 
457,627 
0236,620 
5,612,876 
678,000 
798,063 
666,486 
256,567 
729,255 
162,484 
219, 396 
351,352 
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27 


City. 


Anniston* 

BlrmiBghaiB 

HunUville 

Mobile    (city  and 
county) . 

Montgomery 

Selma 


ABKAKSAS. 


Fort  Smith.. 
Hot  Spring** 
LiUle  Rock  .. 
PlneBInff... 


OALUrORSUu 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka  ......... 

Fraeno* 

Loa  Angelea  .... 

Oakland. 

Faaadena 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Dlei^ 

San  Francieco. . . 

San  Joae 

Santa  Crnz*  .... 
Stockton 


COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs. 

Crippleoreek 

Denver: 

Diatiict  No.  1. 


District  No.  2.. 

District  No.  7. 

District  No.  17. 

LeadviUe 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1.. 

District  No.  20 
Trinidad* 


OONHECTICUT. 


Anionia 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Danbury   

Greenwich 

Hartford 

Manchester: 

Town  schools  . 

District  Ho.  9 
(south). 

Meriden 

Middletovn 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 


Supervising 
otticers. 


Regular 
teachers. 


3 

o 
H 


6e 

13 
ISA 


19 

183 


43  S3 

25  SO 

70  g2 

20  30 


58 
» 
26 
33 
413 
207 
43 
103 


S4 
S3 
82 
44 
488 
233 
53 
108 


73  86 

91»  BM 

S8  106 

3«  4n 

58  66 


280       200 


97 
24 
611  I 
30  I 

52 
50 

24 


49 

179 

•44 

66 

15 

252 

22 
36 


28 

Si 

373 


40 

188 

•49 

70 

16 

280 

23 
37 

13 

30 

93 

401 


1.9 
•11 


V  S  't 

-3  a 
ce  a  I 


7,8,9,andl0. 

6, 7, 8.  and  9. 

8  and  9. 

0 


6, 7,  and  8. 
6, 7, 8,  and  >. 

il9 

7,8,  and  high 
school. 


lto7. 


Grammar 
and  high 
schools. 
0 
0 
12 
0 

4  to  8. 
6  to  10. 


5  to  8. 

0 

0 

6, 7, 8,  and  9. 


6  to  9. 


8  and  9. 
4, 5. 6, 7.  and 
high  school. 


5  9 


9     to 


20 


11 


21 


5f  a  , 
■9  a" 


la 


3,068 

650 

7,000 

2,160 

1.000 


3,006 
1,820 
4,602 
1,493 


2,924 
3,000 

i,r» 

1,500 

18,091 

11,600 

2,525 

4,080 


13 


•2,907 

39,495 

•8,870 

1,460 

3,000 


3,300 
1,300 


10,450 


5,951 

937 

3,772 

1,650 

1,990 
2,156 
1,200 


2,464 

•9,  UOO 

1,791 

.3,311 

693 

10,500 

•900 
1,200 

4,410 
1,475 
3,442 
15,725 


(100,  too 

150,600 

10, 960 

225,600 

125.  «00 

40,600 


•85,006 
50,000 

320,1X16 
79,006 


186,  300 
98,006 
100,606 
175,606 
226,500 
000,006 
U0,666 
313,960 


127,116 

6,47«,73» 

2(3,450 

100.660 

297,  sa 


383,060 


1,475,102 


650,000 
120,000 
400,000 
•90,000 

252,000 
195, 700 
100,060 


175,000 
828,932 
106,000 
201,647 
200,000 
1,468,600 

35,000 
6,066 

253,034 
•135.060 

600,000 
1,500,000 
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eg 


82 


Supervisiug 
uUicen. 


City. 


CONNECTICOT— 

continued. 

Xew  London 

Norwalk , 

Norwich  (central 
district). 

Rockrille*  (Ver- 
non). 

Stamford , 

Torrington 

'Walliucford 

Waterbury , 

AVindbam 

DBIJlWABB. 

Wilmington 

DISTBICT  or  COLUK 
BIA. 

Washington : 

First   8   dtvi- 

■iona.  a 
9th  to  11th  di- 
Tislona.  b 


FLORIDA, 

Jacksonville  . 

Key  West 

Penaacola 

Tampa 


OBOBOIA. 


Amorlctis 

Athens... 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Brunswick 

Columbus 

Macon     (Bibb 
County). 

Rome 

Savannah 


IU.I1COI8. 


Alton 

Aurora: 

District  No.  4 

(west). 
District  No.  5 

(east). 

Austin 

Belleville 

BloomiugtoD 

Cairo 

Canton 

Champaign 

Chicago 


Danville 1 

Decatar 2 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


9  I   3 


Regular 
teachers. 


57 
62 

»7 

87 
74 

43 

35 
157 
35 


227 


681 
254 


27 


30 
26 

202 
91 
14 
45 

135 

26 
110 


26 

63 

4« 
47 
84 

II 
30 

4,730 


39 


36 
166 
88 


231 


750 
294 


33 
32 
213 
101 
16 
54 
149 

28 
128 


38 

27 

65 

50 
«2 
»4 
42 
41 
35 
4,990 


•?  0 
ft -a 

u 

.5- a 
d  V 

•1  g  > 

I  3'^ 

2s.a 
o 


8 


7,9,  and  high 
sohooL 

0 
0 
0 


High  school 


AB. 


0 

0 

0 

4, 5, 6,  and  7. 

High  school 

Grammar 

and    high 

achools. 


lO 


a  5        "s  * 
-    1 5  o 
.E  o      -  »3 


11 


28 


:y 


la 


2,492 
3,310 
1,260 

1.642 

3,200 

1,830 
•1,375 

5,984 
'1,463 


10,888 


42,347 


$300,000 
180,000 
140,000 

126,300 

250,000 

100,000 

37,459 

649,237 

116,000 


675,505 


•1.500,000 


•12     '2. 400 

11       2,200 

8       1,800 


7 
7 
13 
10 
8 
5 
318 


1.500 
1,650 

10,655 
6,000 

♦1,600 
2,300 
7,500 

1,250 
6,000 


1,724 

1,400 

2,700 

2,160 
3,188 
4,200 
1,948 
1,715 
1,600 
220,676 


2,707 
4,200 


=  S-    I 

s   O  I.  Ob 

-  b  o  9 


13 


•26.250 

•38,875 

13,000 


25,000 
41,900 
436,950 
175,000 
30,00C 
100.000 
203.350 

30,000 
383.830 


117,000 

95,000 

208,000 

250,000 
165.975 
350,000 
150.000 
10.1,350 
100.000 
20,450,691 


218.000 
253,600 


a  Principally  white  schools. 


i  Colored  schools. 
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City. 

Supervising 
oiliccra. 

Regular 
t4^acners. 

lit 

.9 

IB 
=  1 

is 
p 

S.2 

5^ 

=  •1 

'it 
fit 

=  ■0  i. 
—  e  d 

1 

1 

3 

§ 

llil 

> 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

o 

10 

It 

1!* 

13 

84 

ir,i,iN0i9— cont'd. 

£«atSt.  Louis  .- 
DUtrictNo.l  .. 
DisL  No.  2,  T. 
2K.,R.9W., 
3UP.M. 
Di8t.No.  8,T.2 
N.,ltlOW.« 
Elgin      

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

I 
0 

C 

8 

3 
2 

0 

0 

1 
5 
2 
0 
0 

3 
1 

1 

4 

4 
3 

0 

1 
4 
8 
i 
1 
1 

7 
8 

1 

8 

0 
0 

1 

2 
6 
3 
9 
1 
•/. 

48 
18 

4 

93 

43 
22 

7 

47 
86 
54 

110 
41 
35 

58 
18 

B 

98 

44 

22 

8 

49 
71 
67 
119 
42 
37 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

1 

14 

6 
2 

1 

7 
9 
7 
18 
7 
6 

2.250 
806 

220 

•3,600 

1,450 
960 

800 

2,940 
8,050 
2,552 
5,500 
1,675 
1,400 

8160,000 
67,350 

25,000 

831,700 

220,000 
140,000 

•20,000 

•97,402 
250,000 
160,000 
367,000 
140,000 
80,000 

m 

tn 

0 
2 

.... 

88 

Evuiston : 

DittrlctKo.l  .. 

District   No.  2 

(S.EvanBton). 

District   No.  3 

(N.EvanstOD).* 

0 
0 

0 

0 
9, 10,  and  11. 

80 

91 

•2 

Oaleabnr^ 

Jacksonville 

0 

0 

94 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

9*) 

Kankakee 

0 
0 

M 

97 

Lasftlle 

98 

Lincoln  ........... 

6 

8 

9 

( 

9 

8 

6 

17 

12 

16 

10 
15 

1 
2 

99 

Mattoon 

1 

1 
8 
3 
3 
1 

12 
4 
1 

3 
1 

0 
2 

1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
0 
9 
2 
1 

3 
1 

0 
0 

2 

7 

4 
4 
4 
1 

21 
6 
2 

6 
2 

0 
2 

2 

8 
1 

11 
3 

5 
8 
2 

4 

6 
18 

1 

0 



35 
66 

33 
44 

31 
29 

169 
95 

135 

71 
99 

3 
18 

87 
74 
34 
55 
34 
34 

177 
97 

129 

77 
117 

4 
16 

1,757 
8,300 
1,560 
2,000 
1,775 
1,500 
7,946 
4,200 
6,173 

3,708 
4,959 

202 
707 

77,500 
353.800 

80,000 
300,000 

65,000 
126,600 
700  000 

10O 

7, 8, 9,  and  10. 

0 

High  school. 

All. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

"6" 

101 

IfW 

Monmouth 

OakFark 

^m 

Ottawa 

104 

Pekln* 

inis 

Peoria 

8 
2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 
U,  12,  and 
Ugh  school. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

280,000 
356,425 

317,337 
875,000 

10,185 

50  000 

107 

llockloTd 

108 

Rock  Island 

Springfield 

Sterling: 

District  No.  — 
(Lincoln 
schools).* 
District    No.  3 
(Sterling 
schools). 
District   No.  8 
(Wallace 
schools). 
Streator 

109 
110 

111 

7, 8,  and  9 
0 

11i! 

113 

1 
11 

2 

1 

1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
2 
8 
9 
1 

0 

1 
1 

u 
1 

0 
2 
2 
0 

2 

2 
3 

1 
1 
3 
3 
19 
11 
2 

1 
2 
2 
19 
2 
1 
9 

0 

4 
4 
8 

10 
4 
7 

25 
5 
7 

5 
3 
8 

61 
8 

10 
8 

K 

50 

83 
25 
19 
26 
82 
52 
178 
132 
81 

33 
37 
86 
405 
87 
36 
62 
33 
60 

50 

67 
29 
27 
86 
36 
59 
203 
137 
38 

38 
40 
43 
456 
45 
46 
68 
38 
80 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

21 

17 

68 
8 

2,700 

3,407 
1,220 
1,631 
1,700 
1,530 
2,800 
9,700 
6,761 
1,500 

1,450 
1,443 
1,995 
•18,830 
2,070 
2,200 
2,867 
1,300 
2,450 

80,000 

228,000 
79,000 
98,650 
100,000 
150,000 
180,000 
•607,000 
400,596 
125,000 

67,000 

•116,000 

176, 120 

2, 155, 125 

63,200 

150,000 

114 

INDIASA. 

US 
118 

JSloomiugton 

Braiil..?. 

117 
118 

Columbus  

CrawfortlsvlUe.... 
Elkhart 

119 

120 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne 

Frankfort 

4 

121 

]i«! 

Lower  prl. 
maiy. 

123 

124 

Hammond. ........ 

1 

0 

1 

"6' 

8 

125 
126 
127 

Huntington 

Indianapolis 

JeSersottvllle 

0 
4,5,8,7,aod8. 

128 

0 

129 

Lafavette 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

no 

Laporte 

0 
0 

117,000 
210,000 

131 

Ixigansport* 
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132 
133 
134 
135 
138 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 


148 
147 
148 
149 
160 
161 
152 


153 
154 
166 
158 
157 
168 
169 
ISO 
161 
162 
163 
164 
166 

166 

167 


168 
189 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


181 
182 


183 
184 


City. 


INDIANA— cont'd. 


MwlUon 

Marion 

Michigan  City  . 

Muncfo* 

New  Albany... 

Peru 

Richmond 

Slielbyvillo 

Sontli  Bend*... 
Terre  Haute  ... 

ValparalM 

Yincennes 

Wabash 

AVashlngton. ... 


IOWA. 


Boone 

BurLineton 

Cedar  Kapids  . . 

Clinton 

Council  BlutTs  . 

Creatou 

Daven^rt 

Des  Moines ; 

East  side... 

Xorth  side  . 

West  side'. 

Dnboqoe 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madisoa .. 

Iowa  City 

Keolcnlc* 

Marshalltown . . 

Muscatine 

Oslcaloosa* 

Ottnmwa 

Sioux  City 

AVaterloo: 

East  side*  . 

West  side.. 


KANSAS, 

Arkansas  City  . 

Atchison 

Emporia  ... 

Fort  Scott 

Hutchinson.... 
Kansas  City — 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth... 

Ottawa 

Parsons* 

Pittsbnrg 

Topeka  

WlchlU 


XINTOCKT. 

Bowling  Oreen  *  . 

Covington* 

Frankfort: 

White  schools. 

Colored  schools 


Supervising 
ofliccrB. 


Regular 
teachers. 


11 


62  I      73 


65 
63 
36 
72 
29 
75 
144 


46 

99 
119 

80 
101 

82 
126 


81 
40 
122 
112 
36 


64 
62 
42 
93 
126 


21 


40 
39 
40 
36 

113 
39 
63 
30 
30 
34 

116 
79 


21 
110 


74 
74 
44 
79 
38 
80 
171 
28 
32 
42 
31 


47 
111 
121 

84 
105 

37 
133 


83 
43 
130 
126 
37 
31 
40 
56 
68 
56 
49 
93 
134 

30 
22 


43 
47 
48 
41 

140 
49 
65 
34 
34 
39 

128 
85 


26 
120 


f  2 


2s.2 


0 
0 
I  and  high 
school. 


9  and  10. 
0 
0 


9  to  12. 


1,  2,  3,  and 
high  school. 


lO 


11 


•13 

Ma  • 


I'J 


3,800 


3,333 
3,800 
1,500 
3,016 
1,400 
3,  458 
G.  810 
1,321 
1,500 
1,818 
1,600 


1,900 

6,000 

4,650 

13  ." 3, 600 

18  I    4  782 

9       1.700 

13  I 


3,650 
1  300 
4.691 
6.232 
1.800 
1.500 
1,600 
2,500 
2,400 
2,600 
1,674 
3,500 
6,008 


0-9  i, 

a,  '^^^ 

B  U 


13 


»2i5, 000 


2,370 
1,900 
2,399 
2,200 
6.600 
2,400 
3,148 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
6.4.12 
6,024 


1.278 
4,437 

075 

800 
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150.000 
210,000 
100,000 
350,  000 
110,000 
293,500- 
490,  480 
67,500 
116,500 
130,000 
100,000 


125,000 
230,000 
314, 426 


300,000 
126,000 
433,300 


294,500 
76,000 
660,000 
860,000 
140, 126 

100,000 

115,000 
212.200 
400  000 
200,000 
130,000 
200,000 
726,000 

68,150 


155,000 
120,000 
112,000 
116,000 
300,000 
176,000 
110,036 

81,000 
123,700 

92.000 
400,000 
235,000 


30,000 
237,964 

50,000 

12,000 
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caty 


185 
18li 

187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
1»2 


KEKTVCKY — cont'd. 


Bendrraon 

Hopkinsville 
(white  tchools). 

Lexingten* 

Louisville 

M«y»Till6* 

Newport* 

Oweiisboro 

Pwlucah 


LOUISIAKA. 


190  Baton  Kau|[«. 
194  >  New  Orleans. 
193     SkroTeport*  . 


196 

197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 


20« 
207 

2ue 

209 


lUIXK. 


All  bum 

A  uguata  . . . 

Bangor 

Bath 

BIddeford.. 

Calais 

Lewinton 

Portland... 
Rockland... 
WatervUle . 


MABTLAXD. 


Baltimore  . . . 
Cnmberland. 
Frederick . . . 
ilagcrstowB. 


MA8SACB  DSmTS. 


210  I  Adams 

211  '  Amesbnry. 

212  I  Attleboro  . 

213  Beverly... 

214  Boston 


215  ,  Brockton.. 

216  Brookliue . 


217 
218 
21» 
220 
221 
222 
22S 
224 

225 
228 
227 
228 
229 


Cambridge . 

Chelsea 

Chicupoe... 

Clinton 

Danvera.... 
Kverelt*  ... 
Fall  Rirer.. 
Fitchburg. . 

Framinghan 

Gardner 

Gloucester  . 
Grevnfleld.. 
naverhiU... 


Supervtaiiig 
ofbcers. 


55 


Regular 
teachers. 


•22 
2      8 


61  .153 


16 


38 
18 

78 
488 
16 
75 
33 
39 


'612 
19 


62 
39 
•3 
40 
38 
20 
72 
150 
33 
43 


1,641 
""25 


230,Holyoke* 8     14     22       9 

831  .  Hydepark :    4  I    2  |    6 
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46 
36 
47 
52 
,572 

157 
112 


331 

111 

56 

47 

34 

124 

328 

107 

55 
44 

109 
45 

162 


la 

43 


527 
23 
77 
40 
51 


'634 
27 


69 
43 
98 
43 
44 
32 
74 
163 
37 
46 


1,794 

'"zo 


50 
38 
52 
55 

1,777 

173 
120 


354 
118 
61 
49 
37 
133 
349 
118 

59 
46 

115 
48 

171 


152 
51 


'fa 


J}  a  > 

a 


1 


^1 


8 


1.2.amdai 

High  achooL 

0 

0 

• 


6  to  9,  and  10. 

7,8,  and  9. 

0 

0 


t  to  U  inc. 


i«~ 


o 


lO 


All  gram- 
mar grades. 

Ulgbschool. 

High  school 
and  all 
grammar 
grades. 

High  school. 


U 


High  school. 
9,10, 11,  and 
12. 


5,  6,  7,  8.  9, 
and  higk 
school. 


.1    2 


*  ? 

2  2 

3  2 


■B' 


19 


1,600 
766 

3,400 
30.181 
1,100 
3.338 
X2S0 
2,500 


23,383 
1,390 


♦1.756 
•3.104 
4.S66 
1.960 
1,<75 
1,758 


6.ie» 
l.SM 
1,500 


74,031 


743 


9 

17 

18 

12 

215 

26 

17 


16 


2,220 
1,200 
1,916 
■2,400 

77,835 


8,466 


5,385 
2.464 
2,364 
1,800 


14,609 
4,870 

1.446 

1,746 
4.800 
l,58l> 


13 


tlM,00G 
28,000 

120,784 

1,  as*,  008 

45,300 
300,000 
106, 00» 
122,000 


1,600,000 

30,000 


156,008 

*  100,750 

27^080 

100,000 

160,000 

33,000 

236,200 

500,000 

80,400 

71,500 


3,000,000 


36,600 


100,  too 

75,000 

•106,600 

•200,000 

•12,000,000 

506,020 
933,365 


1,295,750 
564,000 
180,600 
180,500 
100,000 


1,888,150 
576,680 

155,800 
105,385 
370,000 
150,000 
533,000 


2,000  I      170,300 


a  Estimated. 
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City. 

Supervising 
officers. 

Kegular 
teachers. 

n  3  S- 

III 

O 

11 

C3 

Seats    or  sittings 
for  Htudy  in  all 
public  schools. 

6, 

a 

3 
& 

i 

s 

3 

S          3 

mi 

1 

'J 

J 

1 

3 

a 

r 

8 

9 

■  0 

11 

13 

13 

?T> 

MASSACHUSETTS— 

coutinued. 

2 

4 

6 

*17 

22 
2 
3 

14 

12 
•2 
9 
3 
S 
1 

10 
5 

38 

26 
18 

-199 

41 

234 

227 

144 

67 

79 

58 

40 

43 

184 

39 

•134 

76 

72 

44 

99 

41 

111 

44 

121 

219 
29 
89 

252 

108 
•39 
74 
27 
50 
41 
44 
57 

426 

34 

32 

52 

68 

HI 

713 

25 

50 

27 

334 

32 

38 

42 

52 

44 

81 
82 
76 
89 
78 
84 
50 
92 
33 
70 

205 
46 
249 
244 
156 
69 

'^ 
41 
47 

189 
43 
•151 
81 
76 
48 

106 
46 

116 
48 

134 

241 

31 

42 

206 

120 
•41 
83 
30 
55 
42 
54 
62 
464 

37 

35 

59 

71 

118 

739 

26 

55 

29 

352 

34 

39 

44 

57 

49 
35 

85 
74 
41 
80 
88 
64 
92 
38 
•73 

High  school. 

1 

33 

12 

8,412 

«754,000 

"nt 

Lowell 

11 

15 
2 

17 

7 
3 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
2 
5 
0 
•0 
7 
8 
2 
1 

I 
3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

11 

0 
1 
0 
4 

1 
2 
0 

1 
< 

2 
1 
2 
2 
5 

39 
0 
2 
1 

35 
1 
0 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 

12 

11 
*3 
10 

16 
17 

21 

56 
1 
3 
2 

40 
2 
1 
S 
8 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
10 
5 
1 

10, 11,  and  12. 

Highachool. 

High  school. 

0 

12 
0 
2 
0 

4 
0 

14 
0 

51 
46 
19 
12 
20 
13 
16 
11 
28 
12 
•26 
12 
21 
8 
25 
27 
11 
0 
22 

25 

11 
15 
31 

32 
10 
14 
8 
19 
12 
20 
14 
64 

6 

8 

7 

9 

12 

64 

6 

9 

6 

34 

5 

5 

7 

6 

8 
8 

10 

13 
6 

10 
8 
9 

23 
4 

15 

13,394 

11,800 

6,150 

2,829 

"i'uo' 

1,650 
2,284 
7,693 
1,868 

*  5,  510 
8,160 
8,150 
2,000 
4,523 
1,690 
4,983 

•1.800 
5,361 

9.850 
1.114 
1,386 
8,299 

5.241 

"2,' 934' 
1,45(, 
2,000 
1.300 
2,500 
3,179 
19, 110 

1,656 

•1,832 

-1,927 

2,946 

6,190 

32.599 

1.100 

2,200 

1,342 

15,928 

1,720 

1,956 

1,32S 

2,216 

"i,'56o' 

4,000 
3,095 
1,738 
2,858 
1,783 
2,340 
6,500 
1,960 
8,520 

1, 496, 500 

V1H 

1,500,000 

TW 

783, 616 

w 

191,666 

?1« 

Medford 

560,000 

239 

0 

190,000 

Milford 

75,000 

?'ll 

Natick 

0 
3 
0 
12 
3 
2 
3 
0 

5 
2 
2 

12 

4 

"4' 

75,000 

242 
243 
244 

New  Bedford 

Newbury  port 

7, 8,  and  9. 

0 

8  and  9. 

8  and  9. 

2  to  9. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grammar 

grades. 

10  to  13. 

5  to  9. 

0 

8, 9,  and  high 

school. 

866,356 

95.000 

885,300 

24S 
24« 
24T 

North  Adams 

Nortliampton 

Peabody* 

360  000 
279,800 
120,000 

'>4R 

Pittafield 

500,000 

250 

0 

1 
8 

5 

0 
6 

0 

3 
0 

4 

5 

4 
1 
7 

7 

475,  450 

?S1 

225.000 

?■>■> 

Salem 

466,000 

2S3 
294 
255 

Somervllle 

Southbrldge 

955,000 
96,150 
130.700 

2S« 
257 

Springfield 

Taunton 

1,321,956 
381,000 

258 

W&kefleld 

0 
6  to  11. 
6  and  7. 

0 

•150.000 

'W 

'Waltbam 

0 
1 
1 
2 
0 

"7" 

3 
.... 

"6' 

1 

15 

340,602 

280 
261 
262 

Watertown 

WoatBeld 

West  Springfield.. 

Weymonth 

Woouni*  ......... 

133,000 
230,000 
134,500 

263 

764 

0 
1.2, 3,  and  4. 
High  school. 

196,000 
224,050 

265 

Worcester 

HICniOAN. 
Adrian 

2,028,177 

147,000 

267 

Alpena 

0 
0 

0  1    0 

0  1    0 

80,126 

268 
269 

Ann  Arbor 

Baltlecreek 

BayCily 

225,000 
225,000 

?70 

0 
0 
0 

0 
4 

0 
0 

1 

7 
2 
0 
4 

2 

8 

275,000 

Tn 

Detroit 

3,002,000 

272 

E^canaba 

75,000 

Wl 

Flint 

150,000 

274 
27f 
276 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Kapida 

Holland 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
High  achool. 

65,000 

2,013,028 

*75,M)0 

277 

■^8 

Iron  IloiiDtain 

125,000 
100,000 

279 

280 

28! 
282 

Ishpeming* 

Jackaon : 

District  No.  !• 
District  No.  17* 

Kalamazoo 

125,000 
130,000 

0 

0      0 

450.000 

im 

0 

6    0 

172,500 

284 

Ludlngton 

100,000 

285 

120,000 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Muskegon 

0 

7,8,  and  Ugh. 

7  toll. 

0 

0 

120,000 

287 
288 
260 

s 

8 

156,000 
450,000 
125,000 

290 

Port  Huron 

....!.... 

220,000 

•  StatiaUcs  of  1896-97. 
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City. 

Supervising 
officers. 

Regular 
teachers. 

Gradea  in  which 
manual  training 
ia  given. 

a 

o 
'A 

9" 

ol 

a. 2 

0 

10 

1 

p 

n 
11 

Is- 

e 
*« 

a 

6 
'3 

a 

'3 

•a 

1 

1 
5 

-'Hi 

1 

3 

3 

2 
2 

1 
1 
0 

0 
8 
1 

4 

3 

4 
3 
2 
I 

1 

18 
3 

s 

u 

5 
5 
3 
5 

3 
14 
3 

6 

7 

8 

i» 

13 

1 

291 
292 
293 

MiCHiaAN— cont'd. 

^^asraide 

Weat  aide 

SanltSte.  Marie... 

TraTeraeCity 

Weat  Bay  City.... 

MnrasaoTA. 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

15 
2 

131 
80 
81 
39 
55 

31 
197 
26 

142 
85 
86 
42 
60 

• 

34 

211 

29 

0 

0 

13 

12 
9 
5 
8 

6 

30 

9 

6,365 
4,000 

"{.'735" 
2,589 

1,800 

10,600 

1.400 

$404,931 

232,«U 

75,000 

0 
0 

115,000 

2»S 
296 

150,000 

123,200 

297 

Dnlath* 

High  acbool. 
0 

14 
0 

5 

0 

1, 750, 000 

298 

Faribault 

76,000 

299 

Hankato 

800 
SOI 
802 

Minneapolia 

Redwing 

St.  Cloud 

8 

1 

1 

13 

1 
1 

1 
2 
3 

49 
2 
2 

25 
2 
2 

0 

1 
3 

67 
3 
3 

88 
3 
3 

1 
3 
6 

& 
2 
2 

21 
2 
4 

3 
3 
7 
2 
2 

10 
7 
5 
5 
2 
5 
9 

70 

10 
5 
2 
13 
28 
6 
6 
4 
2 

12 
9 
2 

8 

1 
4 
2 
4 

16 
4 

12 
0 
8 

711 
42 
27 

485 
46 
86 

17 
24 
84 
27 
46 

S3 
20 
27 
52 
26 
17 
61 
405 

26 
81 
12 
159 
1,442 
6i> 
67 
23 
21 

86 
30 
43 

82 
89 
84 
29 
23 

127 
27 

820 
24 
66 

725 
44 

29 

505 

48 

90 

20 
27 
41 
29 

48 

43 
27 
32 
57 
28 
22 
60 
475 

86 
86 
14 

172 
1,470 
68 
63 
27 
23 

98 
39 
45 

40 
40 
38 
81 
27 

143 
31 

338 
24 
59 

6  to  12. 

0 

ItoS. 

High  sobool. 

High  sobool. 

0 

0 
0 

"6" 

0 
28 

0 
0 
0 
0 

56 
5 
6 

45 

32,000 
1,800 
1,100 

22,356 
2,300 
4,000 

1,400 
1,250 
1,600 

2,400,000 
80,000 
86,000 

303 

St.  Paul 

2,573,959 

804 

Stillwater 

129,000 

805 

Winona 

7 

0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

0 
0 
0 

9 

2 

4 
5 

27,000 

804 

MISSISSIPPI. 

27,000 

807 

46.000 

808 

Meridian 

67,500 

309 

Natchas 

41,500 

110 

Vlcksburc*  

6 

8 
6 
S 
10 
4 
6 
10 
38 

5 

8 

2 

26 

129 

11 

11 

4 

8 

22 
10 
10 

8 
7 

i 
7 

38 
» 
9 

2,180 
1,440 
1,660 
2,857 
1,350 

"s.'soo' 

22,585 

1,936 

1,706 

900 

8,250 

66,722 
3,430 
4,400 

•1,348 
1,200 

5,000 
1,530 
1,924 

1,900 
1,879 

"i.'ioo' 

1,200 
7,000 

126,600 

811 

MISSOtTRI. 

Carthaee .......... 

3 
6 

4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
I 
1 
65 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

0 

1 
I 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
0 
1 
0 

50 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 
2 

2 

1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
2 

8 

7 
5 
9 

1 

I 
2 

2 
1 
2 
1 
115 
3 
8 
1 
1 

2 
3 

4 

2 

1 
8 
3 
1 
2 
2 
17 
1 
8 

110,000 

812 

Chilllcolbe 

66,000 

813 

69,000 

8U 

Hannibal 

0 
0 
0 

107,250 

815 
>1« 

817 

Independence 

JeffenonCity 

0 
0 

"'6' 

90,000 
25.000 
123,000 

818 
819 

Kansas  City 

Moberly* 

Manual- 
training 
high  scbl. 
0 
0 

5 

0 

c 

0 
0 

1,800,000 

85,000 
65,000 

820 

Nevada 

821 

St  Charles" 

SL  Joseph 

33,000 

322 

0 
One  school. 

0 
102 

625,000 

823 

St.  Louis 

4,916,940 
160,000 

824 

Sedolia 

825 
826 

Springfield 

Trenton 

0 
0 

0 
0 

200,000 
65,000 

827 

Webb  CUy 

UOmAHA. 
Butts* 

60,000 
380.000 

1 
828 

0 
0 

0 

0 

329 

Oreatfalla 

210,000 

830 

Helena............ 

450,000 
*  150,  000 

831 

MBBBASKA. 

832 

Fremont 

*  129,600 

833 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

0 

0 

130.000 

834 

0 
0 
0 

100,900 

836 

0 
15 

0 
0 

200,000 

836 

430,  016 

837 

Nebraska  City 

838 

8  to  12. 
0 

26 
0 

"T 

15,894 

1,650,000 

839 

PlatUmoQth 

South  UmaiM 

MO 

i700 

212,000 

•SUUstics  of  1896-97. 
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Table  10.— -Ste««l»c«  of  supervising  officers,  ieaehers,  propertu,  etc.,  in  public  schools  of 
ci(ie«  of  over  8,000  i*hahitanU,  /J^T-^— Continued. 


841 


842 
843 


844 
845 


846 
847 


848 
849 
890 
851 
852 
353 
354 
3S5 
850 
857 
858 


861 

862 

863 

864 
365 

360 
3«7 
368 


870 


871 
372 
873 
374 
375 
876 
377 
378 
87» 
880 
381 
882 
883 

884 
885 
886 
887 


City. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord  (IT  n  Ion 
district). 

Dover 

Keens  (Union  dis- 
trict). 

Laconuk , 

Manchester* 


Nasliaa 

Fortaniouth*. 


NEW  JERSET. 


Atlantic  City  ... 

Bavonne 

Brfdeeton* 

Camden 

Elizabetli* 

Harrison 

Holx>lcen* 

Jersey  City 

Longbrancn  * . .. . 

HillTllle 

Morrislovn 

Newark* 

New  Brunswick  * 

Orange 

Fas  sue 


Faterson  . 


Pertli  AmboT  . . . . . 

Pbillipsbnrg 

FlainSeld 

KaliwBv 

Town  of  Union  (P. 

0.,  Weehawken). 

Trenton* 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Albnqnerqne... 

NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Amsterdam  . 

Aubnm 

Batavia 

Bingbamton. 

Buffalo 

Cohoes* 

Corning 

Cortland .... 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Glens  Falls.. 


GloversTille.. 
Homellsville* 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown... 


888    Johnstown 
*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


Supervising 
ofticera. 


Regular 
teachers. 


56 


23 


S  o 
■S'3 

Ea.s 

C5 


8 


54 


84 


84 
103 


64 

103 

45 

235 

106 

15 

151 

474 

43 

43 

28 

554 

67 

60 

70 


173 


27 


265 
54 

108 
31 

186 
1,0»7 
67 
33 
23 
60 

128 
47 


62 
47 
81 
45 
102 


85 


115 


67 

103 

46 

241 

114 

17 

162 

476 

48 

46 

28 

568 

60 

63 

72 


36 
88 
61 
28 
46 

180 


30 


275 
62 

115 
31 

201 
1,112 
6S 
S3 
23 
62 

129 
48 


48 
31 
60 
106 


7  to  9,  and 
high  school. 

0      0 
0      0 


Higher  gram 
mar. 


9  to  12. 
0 


High  school. 


0 

2  to  5. 

0 


AU. 

3  to  8,  and 

high  school. 

7,8, and  high 

school. 


2  to  6. 
0 


3  to  9. 


High  school. 

0 

9 

Primary. 

9  to  12. 

8  and  9. 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
Grammar 
grade. 

0 
0 


6  to  8. 

AU  below 

high  school 

0 


17 


lO 


.5-0 


11 


16 


19 


=  1-2 
III 


13 


■2  •  p. 


13 


2,560 

1,697 
1,200 

1,428 
6,184 


3,000 
3,659 
2,200 
9,791 
5,000 
800 
6,124 

20.978 
2,500 
2,592 
1,292 

29,480 
2,895 
2,482 
8,600 

13,144 

1,781 
1,722 
2,500 
1,260 
2,244 

7,851 


12,967 
2,988 
4,116 
1,430 
7,659 

53,071 
3,560 

•1,688 
1,050 
1,945 


1,477 
1,384 

8,300 
2,500 
1,528 
2,130 
4,010 

2,185 


«325,000 

160,000 
100,000 

75,000 
225,000 

300,933 
200,000 


200.000 

255,000 

90,000 


312,000 
40,000 


•1,174,767 
200,000 
90,000 
110.000 
,  807, 875 
163,000 
217,000 
200,000 

692,500 

117,000 
100,000 
233,000 
100,000 
140,000 

463,787 


1,157,000 

125,000 

•300,000 

209,  732 

425,000 

•8, 176, 882 

175,000 

> 135, 000 

63,000 

180,000 

681,000 

182, 116 

100,000 

151,843 
100,000 
80,000 
170,000 
820,903 

131,136 


a  Fifteen  kindergartens  are  macaged  v         •.  'Baff^o 
salaries  (»4,925)  are  paid  by  the  schooT Jlv  tl»?J«nt. 

%i»''^ 


Free  Kindergarten  Association.  Nine  teaohen' 
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890 


S*2 
393 
394 
396 
390 
397 


400 


401 
402 


403 
404 
406 
40« 
407 

408 

409 

410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
416 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
42« 


427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 


435 


4M 
437 
438 


City. 


NEW   YOBK— cont'd. 

Kiagst-oD : 

"Kingston 
■chool  dte- 
trlct." 

District  No.  2* 

District  No.  3.. 

District  No.  4.. 

Lansineburg 

Llttlefulls 

Lockport* 

Malone 

Middle  to  vm 

Mount  Vernon 

Newburg 


New  Rocholle 1 

NewTork 236 


Sapervising 
officer-. 


Nisgar*  Falls 

Norlb  Tonawanda 

Osdensburg* 

Glean 

Oswego 

PeeksklU: 

District  No.  7 
(Dram  BUD. 

District  No.  8 


(Oakside). 

tSDU 


Plattsburg' 

Port  Chester 

Port  Jervis 

Fougbkeepsie*... 

Rensselaer 

Kochester 

Rome 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady 

Sing  Sing 

Svracuse 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Watervllet 

Tonkers 


HOKTR  CAROUICA. 


AsheTille  ... 
Charlotte  ... 

Durham 

Goldsboro... 
Newbem..., 

Raleigh* 

Wilmington. 
Winston  .... 


KOBTB  DAKOTA. 

Fargo 

OHIO. 


Akron*.  ... 
Alliance*  .. 
Ashtabula  . 


Regular 
teachers. 


18 
13 
8 
62 
27 
68 
31 
46 
♦70 
82 

54 

7,517 


49 
45 
84 

18 

12 

38 
81 
41 
82 
28 

694 
43 
53 
65 
25 

391 
36 

181 

200 
97 


25 


120 
26 
34 


43 


20 
15 
9 
63 
31 
73 
33 
50 
•72 
90 

55 
7,921 


60 
41 
53 
46 
87 

19 

12 

40 

31 

43 

85 

29 

714 

44 

59 

66 

25 

411 

36 

199 

212 

101 

32 

139 


124 
33 
.17 


a  a 


ii\ 


All. 
0 
0 

•  I 


as 

a 


0 

0 

0 

6  to  12,  in. 

clttstre. 

0 

Secondary, 

•lemantary, 

and  truant 

•choola. 

0 


High  school, 


5  to  8. 


High  school 
and  gram- 
mar. 


1,2,  and  3. 


AU. 
0 


«   Q 

•   ft 
^   t. 

m  = 

ua 

■1% 


••5-1 
2*1 


^' 


11       1-J 


15 


13 


2,183       n07,500 


1,000 

480 

850 

1,925 

1,300 


1,625 
2,180 
3,718 
3,357 

1,800 
385,091 


2,773 
1,790 


2,400 
4,000 

700 

6U 

1,650 
1,400 
1.856 
3,000 
1,356 

21,000 

2,500 

3,000 

2,900 

947 

17, 179 
1,400 
8,304 
7,726 
4,000 
1,500 
6,000 


1,400 
1,824 


1,500 


1,465 


6,370 
1,650 
1,690 


50,000 

30,000 

22,000 

138,400 

*  82,  350 

303,150 

73,750 

175,000 

450,000 

323,125 

255.550 
43, 377, 283 


116,400 
150.060 
97,000 
185,000 
205,800 

12,294 

60,000 

66,300 
100,000 

85,000 
153,488 

65,000 

1, 414.  000 

250,000 

185,000 

175,000 

74,124 
1, 322.  500 
130,000 
663.671 
625,000 
200,000 

87,000 
727,930 


50,000 


60,000 
25.009 


50,000 


125,000 


716,000 
135,000 
110,000 
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Tablr  10. — Slati$iie»  of  »»pervi»img  ofieert,  Uaehert,  proptrtg,  tie.,  in  public  tckoelt  of- 
eitiet  ofoter  S,000  inkabiianis,  18S7-9S—ContiBaei. 


439 
440 
441 
442 
441 
U* 
445 
44S 
447 

448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
45fi 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
463 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 

478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 


484 


485 
48S 

487 


488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 


aty. 


onio— continned. 


Bellaire.... 
Cambridge . 

CftDton  

C'hilllootbe* 
Cincinnati . 
Gircleville . 
Cleveland.. 
Columbua.. 
Dayton* ... 


Deflasee 

Delaware 

Eaat  LiTerpool' 

Blyria 

Findlay* 

Foetoria 

Frement 

Hamilton* 

Ironten  

Lancaster* , 

Lima* 

Lorain 

Uanafidd 

Marietta , 

Marion* 

Martins  Ferry  . 

MaaailJon* 

Middletown*.., 
Monnt  Vernon . 

KelsonvUle 

Newark 

Norwalk 

Piqua , 

Portamonth*... 

Salem 

Sanduaky* 

Springfield 

Steabenville... 

Tiffin* 

Toledo 


Van  Wert 

Warren 

Wellaton 

Xenia 

Yonngatown . 
ZanesvUIe,... 


OKLABOHA. 
Oklahoma  City. 

ORBOON. 


Astoria*  . 
Portland . 
Salem*... 


FEin«sn.yAiiu. 


Allegheny  . 
Allentown  . 

Altoona 

Beaverralls. 
Braddock  .. 
Bradford... 

Butler 

Carbondale. 


Supervising 
officers, 


Rociilar 
teachera. 


35 
31 
111 
SO 

792 

34 

1,041 

394 

266 

29 
35 
45 
36 
66 
31 
31 
66 
46 
31 
73 
41 
64 
42 
45 
28 
33 
37 
26 
23 
6« 
27 
43 
54 
29 
65 

118 
49 
35 

382 

29 
3« 
24 
41 
129 
83 


21 


25 

235 

29 


329 

88 
130 
47 
40 
49 
40 
46 


38 

32 
124 

54 
883 

36 

1,099 

419 

302 

29 
38 
45 
39 
74 
37 
36 
79 
51 
35 
75 
43 
67 
49 
4« 
33 
39 
41 
29 
24 
69 
80 
46 
56 
31 
70 

141 
53 
40 

416 

35 
40 
32 
44 
145 
86 


342 

106 
147 
49 
42 
56 
U 
51 


00  3  ( 

o  a': 
O 


8 


All  grades.     12 


♦-g 


a-o 


^  he 

a.r 


7,  8  and  high 
school. 


1  to  6  inc. 


5  to  9  inc. 
0 


AU. 


All. 
0 


5  to  8  and 
Ugh. 

0 


High  school. 


AbOTe  2d. 
0 


*  Statistics  of  189«-97. 


10 


11 


•5  a  o 


fj 


1.925 
1,543 
6,800 


44,700 
1,575 


17,600 
12,000 

1,375 
1,900 
2,500 
1,475 


1,400 
3,50« 
2,431 


'1,990 
3,200 
2,300 


1,650 


1.500 

1,300 
1,040 
3,206 
1,400 
2.412 
2,496 
1,500 
3,40t> 
6,849 
2,259 
1,671 
19,750 

1,600 
1,754 
1,235 
1,805 
7,000 


1,390 


1,100 
12,120 
1,687 


17,000 
5,600 
7,390 
2,000 
1,902 
3,800 
2,500 
2,650 


—  «  a 

s  s  « 

—  !;  "  = 


13 


*  »75,00u 
120,000 
544,000 
10«,06n 

3,000,000 

*  149, 090 
4, 449, 404 
2,347,277 
1,223,625 

•110.000 
126,000 
150,000 

86,000 
236,000 

90,000 

80,000 
275,000 
120,000 
100,000 
200,000 

89,000 
300,000 

96,000 
144,400 

95,000 
166,000 
150,000 
125.000 

75,000 
161,  010 
130,000 
200,000 
205,000 
115,000 
360,000 
426,000 
151,000 
260,000 
1,368,000 

92,000 
168.000 

60,000 
127.000 
600,000 
260,000 


58,000 


102,400 

1,  01.%  658 

128,000 


651,633 
495,000 
135,000 
170,000 
•175,000 
200.  UOO 
178,000 
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City. 

Snperriaing 
ofBcen. 

Refmlar 
teacbera. 

ss 

.a  a 

ill 
o 

6 
5  . 

a-; 

3 

Si 

o  J 

^  * 

-.2 

P  u 

1- 

|.s| 

si; 
1" 

Talne    of    pnbllo 
property   uaed 
Inr  school  pur* 
posoB. 

1 

g 
3 

1 

i 

Ph 

I 

1 

3 

4 

s 

6 

r 

8 

• 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

4IM 

PK1IK8TLVAMA— 

coutinucd. 
Cnrlisle 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
I 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
S 

1 

It 

0 
8 
4 
2 
2 
4 
16 
7 
29 
10 
3 
16 
10 
6 
7 
7 
4 
3 
9 
S 
0 

% 

1 
190 

0 
48 
2 
0 
13 
6 
8 
19 

'I 
11 
16 
7 
2 
1 
6 
31 
19 
19 

3 

10 
65 

3 

21 
28 

117 
41 
23 
29 
34 
51 

175 

156 
42 
38 
01 

104 
66 
23 
81 
S5 
47 
29 
34 
29 
66 
64 

47 
3,147 

27 

837 

36 

25 

46 

61 

256 

278 

58 

67 

38 

22 

31 

41 

27 

31 

140 

»1 

79 

44 

•38 
32 
67 
61 
70 

122 
689 

88 

32 
34 
125 
45 
25 
31 
38 
70 
182 
185 
62 
41 
107 
114 
61 
30 
88 
89 
60 
38 
42 
29 
64 
70 

48 
3,337 

27 

885 

38 

31 

69 

57 

264 

297 

70 

66 

49 

38 

38 

43 

28 

86 

171 

110 

98 

47 
«45 

37 
62 
66 
79 

132 
644 

89 

10 

7 

23 
6 
3 
6 
11 
10 
17 
25 
8 
4 
18 
18 
11 
4 
8 
5 
4 
6 
6 
4 
8 
8 

9 
•807 

4 
77 

1,700 
1,800 
6,267 
2,280 
1,250 
1,650 
2,100 
3,202 
7,578 
9,689 
2,600 
1,800 
6,300 
6,000 
3,000 
1,800 
4.760 
2,150 
2,300 
1,860 
1,800 
1,600 
3,300 
3,600 

2,115 
146, 475* 

1,500 
39,905 

IK.' 500 

407 
496 

CbonibenbnrK 

Clienter 

0 

1 

0 

76,000 
600,000 

409 

ColumbiA --• 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

75,800 

600 
601 

CunnellsvUle 

46,000 
80,000 

602 
603 

Dunmora  * 

Baston ............ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

80.000 
443,309 

604 

Erie 

869,300 

605 

600 

Uarrisburg 

•731,284 
200,000 

607 

608 
509 

Johostown 

1 
2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 

3 

2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

326,000 
460,700 
260,000 

610 

611 

LockhaveD* 

McKeeaport 

Mafaanoy  City 

Muulvlllo 

0 

0 
6 
6 

612 

332,000 
88,000 

613 

614 

6  to  7,  inc. 
0 

175,000 

615 
616 

Mount  Carmel 

.... 

4 
7 

86,000 
94,836 
130,000 

617 
618 

New  Brifibton 

0 

0 

619 

NorrlBtown 

Oil  City  * 

1 

0 

1 

7,8.aDdhlgb 
acbool. 

235,000 

620 

621 

Philadelobla 

140 
2 

3  to  8  grades 
and  special 
Bcbools. 

0 

148 
0 

0 

■•11,587,57« 

622 
623 

PfacentxTiUo 

Pitt-abure' ... 

2 

0 

76,000 

624 

Pitta  ton* 

1 

625 

1 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

10 
0 

6 

21 

10 

40 

36 

8 

10 

6 

6 

8 

6 

3 

3 

20 

16 

14 

t 
13 
IS 
18 
19 
13 

27 
88 

25 

2,000 
3,210 
2,850 
12,100 
13,700 
3,500 
8,000 
2,200 
2,004 
2,400 
1,800 
1,400 
1,450 
9,000 
6,846 
4,600 

2,072 
2,005 

"'im' 

2,477 
3,124 

6,150 
24,345 

3,500 

•65,000 
178,684 

626 

Potts  to  wn 

0 

0 

627 

Pottaville* 

628 

Keading... ........ 

1 
•1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
•1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

4 
2 

1 

6 
•2 

1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 

5 
3 
2 

0 

0 

All. 

0 

0 
0 

"6 

6 
60 

6 
13 

781  000 

629 

90,000 

630 

800,000 
130,000 
198.468 

631 

Shenandoah 

South  Bethlehem  . 
Steelton"  .... 

633 

148,000 
87,000 
100,000 

634 

Sunburv"  .- ...--.. 
TituaTille  

6SS 

0 

630 

UDiODtown 

Westcheater 

Wilkeabarre 

WilUamsport 

York 

110,000 
150,000 
600,000 

637 

High  sobool. 

0 

0 
16 
0 

639 
640 

0 

0 

3SU,000 
346,550 

641 

BBODB  IBLAMO. 
Central  Falls*.... 

0 

1 

0 

2 

"'4' 
3 
8 
2 

6 

28 

6 

642 

0 

160,000 
62, 100 

643 

Cumberland 

East  Providence  * . 

644 

140,860 

645 

2 

1 

2 
3 

2 

3 
0 

3 
10 

2 

5 

1 

5 
13 

4 

150  000 

640 

Newport  ...•• 

Intermedi- 
ate, gram- 
mar,    and 
high  school. 
0 
M  an  nal 
training 
high. 
7, 8,  and  t. 

4 

4 
15 

1 

•362,843 

647 
648 

64> 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

'Woonao<;ket 

640,000 
2,  282,  820 

265,000 

•  StetiaUca  of  1896-97. 
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550 

SSI 

552 
853 


654 


555 
556 
557 
558 
659 
6«0 


561 
S62 
563 
SSi 
585 
566 
567 
568 
569 
670 
571 
672 
673 
674 
676 
676 
677 


678 
679 

680 


681 


683 
684 
685 

586 
687 
688 
689 
690 
691 
592 


City. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston . . . 
ColniDbia  . . . . 
Qreenville  . . . 
Spartanburg . 


80UTH  DAKOTA. 

Sloaz  Falls 


TENNESSEK. 


Cbattanooga  . 
ClarksrUle. . . 

Jackson. 

Knoxville.... 

Memphis 

NashTille.... 


TEXAS. 


Anstin 

Corsicaoa 

Dallas* 

Denison 

£lFa«o 

Fort  Worth*. 
Gainesville*. 
Galveston.... 

Houston* 

Laredo 

Marshall 

Paris 

San  Antonio  . 
Sherman ..... 

Temple ... 

Tvler* 

"Waco 


UTAH. 


Ogden 

ProvoCity 

Salt  Lake  City . 

TEUIONT. 

Bnrlineton 

Kutland 

VIBaiNIA. 

Alexandria  .... 

Danville 

Lyncbbnrg*  ... 
Manchester*... 
Newport  News. 

Norfolk* 

Petersburg* ... 

Fcrtsmonth 

Richmond 

Roanoke  

Stennton 


Supervising 
officers. 


19 


19 


Regular 
teachers. 


41 


65 
123 

177 


64 
24 
101 
39 

27 
53 
28 


64 

IS 
209 


24 
45 
53 
17 
24 
64 
60 
28 
228 
35 
22 


27 


73 
136 
200 


77 
31 

113 
41 
80 
79 
32 

112 


29 
IS 
47 
lit 
35 
25 
29 
70 


83 

24 

225 


33 
52 
6« 
22 
27 
01 
52 
81 
237 
44 
28 


is-a 


ajs 


a 


9, 10,  and  11. 
0 
0 


6  to  12  inc. 
*  SUtistics  of  1896-97. 


2  ill 


10 


4J    O 
UP. 

a... 


11 


10 


«<2  p. 


.2-3  C 

—  5)  3 
•§«=. 

P."  — 

otl-^ 

3;  «  0 

«  e*   • 

D  S  >-  S 

•5^& 


13 


6,000 

1,760 

•1,600 

1,200 


1,845 


1,204 


3,700 
5,581 
12,000 


8,359 
1,200 
5,800 
2,163 
950 
8,931 
1,505 
5,028 
4,989 
1,226 
•900 
1,200 
6,877 


1,350 
1,400 
3,281 


4,000 

1,460 

10,346 


2,186 


1,200 
2.500 
8,100 
1,050 
946 
8,260 
2,600 
1,608 
11,513 
3,300 
1,500 


13 


«t60,000 
42,500 
35,000 
40,000 


500,000 
39,960 


180,000 
350,000 
413,796 


121,870 

80,000 

431.000 

292,500 

74,440 

263,000 

125,930 

461,283 

365,650 

5,000 

12,659 

70,050 

318,672 

85,000 

72,650 

75,000 

283,000 


300,000 

61,013 

1,047,960 


179,000 


85,000 

47,000 

85,000 

80,000 

35,000 

136,000 

76,000 

33,300 

442.500 

125,000 

60,000 
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*cttr. 

Superriaing 
officers. 

Regnlar 
teacher*. 

ii 
III 

a. 

n 

Is 
a' 

3 

II 

!2i 

H 

—  o 

•c  8 

H 

i 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

s 

6 

» 

8 

• 

!• 

11 

19 

13 

fiM 

WASaiNOTOIt. 

Seattle 

6 

1 
3 
2 

2 

42 
1 

S 

0 

1 
2 

0 
0 
0 

4 

3 

1 
0 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
11 
2 
0 
1 
3 
8 
0 
1 
2 

1 

8 
1 

4 
4 

2 

1 

1 

10 

» 
3 
1 

S 
2 
2 

4 
2 

1 

i 

5 
2 
1 

53 
9 
1 
3 
4 

10 
1 
2 
4 

2 

18 
13 
17 
3 

1 
10 
13 

7 

5 
3 
2 
2 

4 
11 

5 
4 
5 
4 
9 
2 
7 
6 
4 
47 
14 
14 
16 
S 
10 
2 
4 
4 

1 

162 
87 

130 
18 

43 

17 
47 
128 

53 
36 
33 
41 
31 
80 

6C 
TO 
49 
25 

111 
57 
31 
46 
30 

737 
90 
92 
84 
40 

121 
25 
26 
47 

27 

180 

100 

147 

21 

44 

27 
60 
136 

58 
39 
35 
43 
35 
91 

55 
74 
54 

29 
120 
59 
38 
62 
34 
784 
113 
106 
100 
43 
131 
27 
30 
51 

28 

HlgbeoluioL 

1 

2 
0 
0 

0 

"6' 

0 
0 

ft 

29 
16 
16 

4 

7 
7 
16 
12 

9 
10 
6 

7 
8 
15 

10 

12 

8 

4 

18 

« 

5 

6 

6 

50 

10 

13 

13 

12 

16 

5 

6 

10 

5 

7,213 
4,518 
5,900 
1,460 

2,100 
1,400 
2,850 
6,300 

3,500 
1,718 
1,450 
1,800 
1,328 
4,000 

2,300 
3,500 
2,246 
1,300 
5,302 
2,645 
1,961 
2,530 
1,804 
38,424 
3,300 
4,471 
4,000 
1,88« 
5,500 
1,200 
1,450 
2,300 

1,100 

9672, 51S 

577, 132 

699 

0 
0 

795,065 

5.7 
CA8 

WalU  Walla 

Huntington* 

Martinsborg 

Parkcraburg 

WbceliDg 

111,000 
78. 170 

599 

0 

oi.... 

0  1    0 

40.940 

nni 

0 
High  school. 

0 

1 

0 

n 

430,000 

no? 

WISCOMSIH. 

280,510 

mi 

Asblaod 

0      0 

4  '.... 
8   .... 
0  1    0 
0      0 

5  '.... 
0  1    0 
0  1    0 
0   .... 

0  0 
2       0 

1  0 

125,000 

Bamboo 

65,000 

mn 

Beloit 

120,009 

606 
607 

608 
601) 

Chippewa  Falls... 
KauCUlre 

Fond  dn  Lao 

0 
7, 8,  and  high 

school. 
HighsobooL 

0 
High  achool. 

0 
HlghsohooL 

0 

0 

96,000 
160,780 

103,700 
183,  tOS 

610 

JanesTiUe 

200,000 

611 

90,000 

617 

193,644 

61'^ 

Madiaon 

211,825 

614 

61  "i 

Manitowoc* 

119,625 
120,000 

616 

Uerrill* 

BlgbKho^ 
AIL 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
42 
8 
0 
6 

J 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
2 

"6' 

0 
0 
0 

"o' 

50,000 

617 

618 

Mllwanke© 

Oahkosh  

2,500,000 
248.500 

619 
630 
621 

6?? 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Stevrns  J'olst 

825,000 
180,000 
108,000 
350,000 

623 
624 

6'ffi 

Watortown 

Waukeaha 

Wauaau 

60,000 
84,114 
125,500 

WTOHIMO. 

150,600 

•Statisticaof  188&.87. 
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34 


City. 


Anniaton*  ... 
BlrmlaKbsm . 
HnnUvlUe... 
Mobile...."... 
Montgomery . 
Selnu 


Fort  Smith  ... 
Hot  Sprinn* . 
Liitle  Rock  ... 
PlDO  Bluff  .... 


CALIFORHLA. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Enreka 

Freano* 

Los  Anzeles  .... 

OakUiid. 

Paaadena  

Sacramento 

San  B«mardlno . 

San  Diego 

San  Franoisco. . . 

San  Jose 

Santa  Croz 

Stockton 


COLOBAOO. 


Colorado  Springs. . 

Cripple  Creek 

Denver ; 

DletrictNo.  1.. 

Di»triclNo.2.. 

District  No.  7.. 

District  No.  17. 

Lead^■i^e 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1.. 

District  No.  20. 
Trinidad* 


COHlOtCTICOT. 


Receipts  for  the  sebeol  year  MOT-tg. 


h 
h 

2S 

-S3 
(fig 


»a,77i 

2,081 


5, 485 
3,900 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Danbory 

Greenwich 

Hartford 

Manchester: 

Tovn  schools 

Ninth  district 

Meriden 

Middletown 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Norwalk 

Norwich  (Central  district) ... 

♦  Statistics  of  189«-»7. 


2,600 
10,460 


33,874 
20,666 
13,823 
12,780 
201,578 
134, 518 
23,031 
42,807 


26,281 
681,702 
42,608 


27,2Se 


15,351 
4,000 


5,000 

0.600 

44,256 

1,766 

10.307 
15,281 


6.302 
32,348 

4,448 
10,628 


111,0U 
2,340 


14,407 


870 
48,708 

6,938 
10,577 

6,576 


8 

■3 

e 

•3 

3 
a 
e 


«7,900 
4,145 


♦4, 638 


22,042 
10,000 


19,000 
51,104 


29,354 
26,687 


03,621 

84,228 

8,610 

47,597 


29,248 
620,588 
27,913 


80,201 


a  268, 829 
a  84, 517 


08,639 
0 


86,115 


23,026 
119, 973 
27,946 
42,759 


32,479 
11,210 


78,099 


67,147 
168,604 

83.500 
»84,t6« 

24,108 

a  District  taxes. 


500 


23,488 
20,071 
14. 141 
29,496 
137, 181 
94,190 
15,636 
27,050 


16,166 
'S2,'625 
"i9,'768 


85,721 


117,407 
60,648 
15,000 


37, 374 
38,08e 


9.844 
2,933 


0  126,039 
a  4, 620 


15,384 


(17, 117 


420 
4,000 


136 

149 

285 

1,467 

1,417 

1,660 

652 


687 

53.408 

2,614 


1,182 


22,948 
40,00C 

4,000 
1,266 
150 
1,514 
3,432 


427 
542 


244 
2.040 
2,281 


12,904 
234 


5,433 

343,901 

1,0«» 

970 

5,003 


"2S 


tia,oai 


281,797 
16,900  ' 


«3»,026 
6,42* 
76.  »U 
28,797 


22,000 
61,  in 
24,563 


86,854 
73,576 


54,027 
433,779 
319,003 

48,52> 
117,445 


72.381 

1, 255.  788 

105,844 


78,403 


124.020 
44.000 

300.236 
151,431 

24, 750 
114,409 

42,572 

57,289 
51,823 
33,507 


29,329 
152,5i<5 
44,278 
58,801 
15,371 


72,960 
561,273 


61,887 
36,777 


96.825 
22,000 
75.503 
24,563 


96.648 
85,884 
41,206 
51,027 
484,519 
319,603 
65.834 
132,242 


82.993 

1,273.389 

115,885 


107,404 


270,1 


398,549 
347,849 

24,75* 
310,534 

57,536 

69,664 
76,543 
33,457 


29,S2> 


46, 108 

67,101 

16.973 

325,898 


19,96« 
93,406 


73,060 
871, 19« 

41,497 
1(19. 619 

46,609 


b  Town  taxes. 
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sa 


City. 


CONNKCTICUT — Continued. 


KockTille  (Vernon)  * . 

Stamford 

Torrington 

Walllngfoid 

Waterbury 

Wiudbam 


Receipts  for  the  sohool  year  1897-1 


»,835 


DKUIWABI. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Waabington : 

First  8  dlriaions 

Ninth  to  eleventh  dlTlgione 


21,82» 
4,491 


24,457 


JackaonTllle . 

Key  West 

Fensacola.... 
Tampa 


Americas . . 

Athens 

AtlanU.... 
Augusta... 
Brunswick . 
Colnmbus . . 

Macoo 

Rome 

Savanoah.. 


ILUNOIS. 


Alton 

Anrora: 

District  No.  4  (west) 

District  No.  S  (east) 

Anstin 

Belleville 

Bloomington 

Cairo 

Canton 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Uanvnie 

Decatur 

EaatSt.  I^ouis: 

DlstrictNo.1 

District  No.  2,  T.  2N.,  H. 

low. 

District  No.  2,  T.  2  N.,  R. 
»W. 

Elgin 

Evanston : 

District  No.l 

No.  1  (South  Evanston) . . 

No.  8  (North  Evanston)*. 

•Statistics  of  188S-97. 


2,647 


S.»7» 
4,038 

31.417 

45,000 
6,900 
8,133 

26,658 
6,600 

41,900 


3,101 

1,071 
3,663 
1,658 
8,711 
5,838 
2,293 
1,548 
1.672 
266,846 
2,515 
5,101 

3,285 


5,242 
3,373 


663 


2>*17,219 
65,947 


114,780 
626,060 


160,626 


a*60 


723 


12,080 

15,497 

110,582 


22,728 


8,0U0 


25,796 

25.280 
63,000 
82,695 
48,893 
71,465 


21,806 

6,'646,'693' 

(50, 

75,018 


75,186 

66,379 
84,040 


8,r,<4 


0 
45,000 


0 

60,000 

600 

86,000 


3,006 


19.977 

6,128 

22,889 


116) 


59,900 


4,448 
1,917 
1,286 


I 

E 

a 


$1,097 
1,370 


946 
6.362 


7.363 


344 


156 

0 

10,000 

8,000 

16,000 

2,376 

0 

100 


353 

654 

668 
4,043 

316 

2,327 

34 

614 

141 

490,673 

2,069 

1,098 

1,S73 


63 


12 
124 


»22,422 
67,162 


137,664 
34,914 


.1. 


65,038 


•  a 

o 

a 


822,422 


34,014 


193,168'      193,656 


11,726  I        11,763 


15,724 

17,188 

19,692 

19,682 

141,999 

141.999 

100,000 

100,000 

8,800 

8,900 

47,861 

47,861 

79,034 

14,200 

14,200 

127,000 

127,000 

82,256 

43,170 

26,905 

26,905 

57,221 

67,221 

88,286 

86,633 

52,819 

66,487 

78,630 

141,386 

22,304 

65,681 

28,096 

47,660 

24,702 

41,400 

7,398,212 

7,802,162 

54,700 

78,129 

81,817 

111,120 

73,048 


9,744 

80,776  [ 

67,627  i 
86,727 
10, 070  I 


10,247 

111,325 

70,501 
36,727 
10,070 


a  District  taxes. 


6  Town  taf  es. 
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Tabi.k  1 1. — StatMieji  of  reeeiptn  of  public  Bchooh  «/  Htici  of  orer  S,000  inhabitantt — 

Contintted. 


CItj. 

Receipts  for  the  school  } 

ear  1837-1 

898. 

1 

s 

{3 

is 

Is 

si 

1 

i 

l-S 

1 
I' 

1 

• 

t 
s 

t 

a 

3 

4 

• 

«68,312 
61,855 
45,897 

108.  905. 
85,560 

r 

•1 

ILLIKOI8— continuiHl. 

883. 63«: 

t3 

»3.:i37 

2,6S« 
7.325 
2,207 

857.750 
41.X80 

100, 575 
32,451) 

$768 
1,502 

79,iae. 

93 

48,S1(^ 

94 

162.084- 

95 

«333 

570 

36,60«> 

9« 

97 

Lasalle 

"*• 

98 

99 

Mattoon 

2,310 
1.771 

22.843 
75,711 

663 
2,039 

25,822 
79.521 

3I,79C 

100 

Jloline 

0 

102, 23L 

lUl 

102 

Uakpark 

:::::::::::::::::::::: 

103 

2,183 

(36,9 

75) 

286 

39.444 

98,475^ 

104 

Pekin 

lOS 

Peoria 

15.486 
7,993 
5,200 
8,400 
6,480 

172 
871 

292.102 
68.700 
77,100 
49.029 

119,433 

247 
200 

1,428 
539 

7,237 

1.047 
669 

3U7.816 
76,l<93 
8.1,734 
81.047 

111.821 

1.219 
12.175 

418,102: 
82.940^ 

lUO 

107 

Kocklbrd 

185,098^ 
156. 8or 

108 

28,079 
1,671 

109 

Springfield 

157, 04& 
1  02S> 

11(1 

Sterling: 

The  Lincoln  hcIiooIii* 

The  StfrlinK  m-hools 

The  Wallace  adioola ...... 

III 

10,835 

15,320> 

112 

113 

50.990 

47,830 
5,840 

50,990 

64.697 
13,520 
10.729 
28,723 
28.  UOO 
85  «e 
179,203 
115,722 
25.8J4 

74,70(t> 

114 

INOUUfA. 

15,708 
7,680 

1,159 

0 

248 

1.317 

123,258^ 

lis 

0 

18,620 

118 

Brazil..?. 

117 

6,078 
4.U<I0 
11.307 

21,328 

82,799> 

IIH 

iiooo 

24,328 

26,2aa> 

119 

KIkhart 

38,564 

12U 

BvanaTille 

182.308-' 

121 

175, 728- 

122 

Prank  fort 

6,589 

18.833 

382 

28,649- 

123 

124 

7,944 

14,673 

9.858 

32,475 

49,794 

634,085 

125 

72,108; 

128 

115.207 

392,329 

16,548 

781,085- 

127 

JelTeraon vllle 

20, 776- 

128 

8,374 
47.617 

6,394 
30,732 

30.715 
23,260 
(16,7 
8,444 

1,244 

40,333 
71.578 
23.530 
34,170 

«l,S3r 

129 

1,701 
347 

108. 74r 

IW 

89) 

23, 530^ 
54,054^ 

131 

Kffi 

MatMsoa 



138 



54,311 

89,953-. 

VU 

HichieanCity 

I3i» 

HuDcre* 

14.164 
22,789 

51.561 
2.321 

419 
25, 142 

430 
0 

06,574 
50,252 

102, 24»- 

138 

New  AlbttD7 

79,  IIV 

137 

188 

Kicbmond            

1 

75,83.1 
18,120 
72,7(19 
129,156 

115,581^ 

1M 

Shelbvvillo    

6,574 

11,241 

17 

289 

22,069^ 

14A 

South  Bend* 

80,728- 

141 

36,443 

8. 097 

86,477 

138 

146,425- 

142 

Valparaiso  .....■■■ 

14;i 

8,830 

15,178 



1.763 

25,771 

49,694 

IM 
14S 

Wabash 

WashiDffton. '.'.  I  r. '."."!!";;  I .' .* 

::::::::::::i:::::::::;!:::::::::: 

........,_ 

ED  98 150 
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Taui.k  11. — SlatUiic*.  of  receipU  of  publit  achaoU  of  citU*  of  »ver  S,000  inhabituMtt — 

CoBtioaed. 


City. 

Saealyta  for  the  school 

year  1897-98. 

s 

ll 
as 

1 

■E 
u 

JjO 

u 

i 
jl 

8 

1 
t 

1 

t 

Amount  available  for 
durlos  the  year. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

s 

6 

r 

TM 

HAINB. 

Anboni 

♦10,23* 
7,699 
14,504 

a.t0j 

12,763 
6. 258 
19,896 
27,427 
0,1*8 
7,072 

59,423, 

♦M,5Q0 
8,422 
39,902 
l^<98 
18,800 
7,  SO* 
27,500 

127,772 
15,300 
10,00* 

1,336,700 

0 

♦379 

10,541 

401 

81 

394 

750 

♦47,115 
26ka« 

an.  lis 

197 

▲ugnat** 

33,  M* 

198 

SangDr .... 

ti,i>n 

199 

Bath 

71, on 

si,4sr 

MO 

BiddefeK 

8],4S7 
15,049 
47,  «1 
156,199 
21,488 
17,315 

291 

Calais 

9546 

246 

0 

0 

15,0*9 

7m 

Lewiatam 

47,611 
155,199 

29it 

Fortlaad 

0 
21 
143 

4,300 

704 

BocUand 

2*2,017 

Wi 

WatSTTllle 

Baltimore 

20,681 
1,420.434 

im 

707 

708 

J'Twlerick 

?(»1» 

710 

MABSACHCSETTS. 

Adama 

* 
* 

36,455 
21,500 
33,  SM 
46,00* 
3,018,047 
116.00* 
127,12* 
468,887 
90,029 

0 

0 
32 

3«v455 

21,583 

36,456 
31,533 

711 

AiDMbQiy - 

111 

AltlAboro 

Til 

Beverly  ,-..„ 

Boston 

0 
0 

410 
42,287 
1,609 
3,386 
2,442 
5,752 

46,410 
3,090,334 
117,690 
139,514 
471,329 
MB,  9(7 

41,168 

40  410 

314 
715 

0 

in,  no 

130, 514 

fin 

BtooIeUm 

1117 

CambrMffS .     .   ....... 

471  339 

218 

ffl3rf!::;:::::::::;;;:::::L::::::::: 

9,880 

140,657 

719 

98,379 

770 

CMntoB 

DanTora 

0 

38,90* 

0 

0 

38  508 

T'l 

7W 

Everett* 

*                  1                  1 

273 

Fall  River 

-joo.oo* 

114, 174 

57,  W5 
38.650 
83,060 

359, 31* 

774 

FitchlKtrR. 

0 

0 

1,061 

0 

258 

187 

1,477 



114  432 

275 

58, 9» 
38,127 

58,933 
78,96* 
83,0*9 

??• 

GarduOT.... . 

9 

m 

2S8 

Greenftekl 

" 

779 

Haverhill 

231 

116,000 
137,  146 
44.500 
159,779 

0 

1.597 

117,828 

117  828 

710 

Bolvoke*  ..  ..     < 

137,146 
46,949 

231 

Hyde  Park 

, 

19? 

353 

169,138 

1*0,133 

•>13 

Leominster 

•m 

Lowell 

9 

221,000 

211,911 

185,307 

52,509 

90,45* 

0 

6,832 

230,812 

211,911 

194,  «S0 

58,718 

99,4(0 

56,348 

29,130 

33,508 

248,954 

40,929 

1*1,138 

487,413 
231,911 

VM 

"KtH 

Matdea  

9,343 
218 

3(3,850 

■"TT 

Marlbore 

0 

0 

117, 718 

738 

Med  ford 

90, 4S* 

?i)fl 

' 

56,400 

740 

Milford 

29,100 
33.300 
246,131 
39,100 
159,129 
161,060 
75.47* 
33,  «S* 
77,99* 
32,540 
93,509 

36 

208 

2,823 

1,820 

2,199 

29,130 

741 

Natick 

33,508 
251,873 

7*2 

New  Bedford 

243 
2(4 

NewbaTjpnt 

Newtom 

« 

0 

40,909 
1*1,336 

745 

North  Adama ................. 

099 
1,107 

I(l|756 

?M 

Nortihamptea 

0 

0 
0 
0 

860 

600 

0 

0 

77,443 
34,390 
77,99* 

77,443 

247 

Pea  body* 

34,269 

248 

FittsfleM 

0 
0 

1*3, 2» 

249 

Plymottth ... 

14,489 

250 

Quincy .... 

93,509 
44.4*3 

251 

Kerore 

"".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

•Statistl«sefM96.«7. 
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Tahm:  11.— i$(a««(ic«  of  receipt*  of  public  tdutoU  of  citiei  of  orer  SfiOO  MtabiianU— 

Contiuned. 


»2 
253 
2S4 
2S5 
2M 
857 
258 
2W 
260 
2S1 
262 
203 
8t4 


2(8 
2117 
2«8 

2a> 

270 
271 
27i 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 


296 
2S7 
298 
299 
300 
801 
302 
303 
304 
305 


City. 


MA8SACHU8nT8 — eoBtlnued. 


Salem 

KoDuirTUla 

hioiitlibridc* 

Bpenour 

SurlnKBald 

Tsauton 

WakeMeld 

Waltbaro 

Waiertown 

WiMtfleld 

West  Bprlngfleld. 

Weymouth 

WDbum* 

Worcester 


mcuiuAX. 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Aim  Arbor 

Uattle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Etcanaba 

Flint 

Grand  Haren 

Grnud  Kapld* 

HolUind 

Iron  Miinntain 

IronwiHMt 

Inlipemijig* 

JackiMni: 

DlatrlctNo.1*.. 

Uiatnct  Mo.  17  * . 

Kalamaioo 

LaoHing 

LudingtoQ 

Maulstee 

Marquette 

Uenuininee 

Munltegon 

OWUHMO 

I'ort  Huron 

tjagiuaw; 

East  side 

Weateide 

Sanlt.  Ste.  Marie 

Travente  City....... 

West  Bay  Caiy 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd.... 

Duluth- 

Faribault.... 

Maulcalo 

Miuiipspolia. 
Ked  Wing.... 

8t.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

millwater.... 
Winona 


Receipts  for  the  aobool  year  1897-98. 


S-3 

Is 

a 


93,359 
6,463 
3,6V7 


14.019 
108,299 
3,5M 
8,689 
2,607 

35,202 
3,435 
3,645 
3,347 
4,787 

4,084 

8,784 

15,397 

5,846 


6,949 
4.145 
7,959 
9,070 
1,170 
8  678 

12.067 
8,670 
6,000 
2,773 
6,208 


6,224 

31,551 

3,»48 


103,211 
1,994 
3,215 


(118  96* 
290,400 

•irms 

26,905 
494,641 
118,000 
82,250 
71,327 


52,497 


41,375 
51,615 
503,278 


22,281 
15.563 
39,107 
65,185 
72,306 

820,686 
7,000 
34,577 
14,821 

357, 140 
18,630 
27,780 
37,789 
42,000 

29,077 
20,436 
54,507 
47,457 
33,682 
41,555 
25,934 
34,064 
56,383 
27,965 
36,032 

78,324 
46,458 
22,900 
23,063 
37,330 


17,458 
269,115 


442,946 


I 


91,959 
0 


638 

87 

l.»9 

5,781 


38,297 
14, 151 


7,297 
'"'780 

5.000 
697 

1,224 
296 


16« 


4,013 
760 


271 


1,209 

863 

17,291 


(22.015) 


6,148  36,220 

13,064     51,183  1   6,577 

>. Statistics  or  1896-97. 


I 


•286 

0 

831 

491 

1.426 

768 

1,213 

0 


6,254 

■■"eji 

i,'692 


1,169 


6,473 

1,072 

676 

11,430 


1.919 

4,649 

85.541 

72 

168 

2.313 

1,845 

323 

98 

11,840 

923 

7,014 

815 


16,687 

""ios 

2,704 
1,986 


1,064 


7,871 
311 


15,932 
979 


9,614 

2,061 

606 


$121,208 
290,490 


27,426 

118.768 
83,463 
71.327 


58,751 


42,201 
11,515 
504,971 


27,467 
22.113 
50,576 
•2,038 
86.901 

978,712 
24,715 
40,185 
21,977 

827,943 
22,137 
38,890 
43,449 
49,412 

88,484 

25,015 
81,028 
54,522 
40.696 
49,475 
80.079 
41,013 
86,153 
29,895 
45,115 

83,005 
57.385 
29.000 
26.900 


23,891 
109,400 
81,560 


562,089 
26,998 
25,230 

429,614 
43,429 
71,430 


•121.208 

290,400 

*  19. 291 

27,428 

496,067 

118,768 

13,483 

71.327 


74,005 


101,876 

51.515 

604,971 


so.roo 

26,065 
53,936 
71,289 
93,504 

978,712 
27,015 
45,259 
84,607 

384,344 
30,914 
46,587 
43,494 
49,412 

44,801 
27.128 

112.249 
80,116 
40.794 
77,118 
32,991 
51,949 

103,653 
31,304 
45, 115 

93,095 
68,681 
30,801 
27,458 
47,378 


23.891 
483,581 
25,375 


723,370 
42.877 
25,280 

430,332 
81,745 
93,844 
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Taulk  11. — Statittieii  of  receipU  of  pMio  tehooh  of  ciliet  of  over  8,000  inhaWanU— 

GoDtinned. 


SOS 

vn 


30ft 

sio 


811 
SIS 
813 

su 

SIS 
316 
817 
818 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
824 
325 
326 
327 


328 
829 
830 


831 
832 
833 
834 
335 
836 
837 
838 
839 
8M 


841 
842 


846 
846 

847 


848 
84'J 
850 
351 
352 


i 


City. 


Colarobn*.. 
Javkwin*  .. 
Moriillxn... 
Natcbefi  *  . . 
Vlckiburg  * 


Carthage 

ChilUoothe.... 

Clinton* 

Uannibal 

Independence. 
Jeffereon  City. 

Joplin 

Kanna  City  .. 

Uoberly 

Nevada 

St.  Charloa-... 
St.  Joseph  .... 

St.  Louis 

Sedalla 

Springfletd 

Trenton 

Webb  City.... 


Butte* , 

(ireatFalla. 
Helena 


HXBBASKA. 


Beatrice 

Fremont 

(J rami  iHland... 

HaaiiDgs 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

MebmekftCity  . 

Omaha 

Plattamouth  ... 
Boutb  Omaha  .. 


HBW  BAMP8BIBE 


Concord  (Union  Diat.) . 

DoTer 

Keene  (Union  Diet  )  .. 

Laoonia  

Uaoclieater* 

Kaabua 

Portsmouth* 


mw  JKB8K\ 


AtUntic  City  . 

llayoune 

Bridgeton* 

Cauidru* 

Bliiabetb*.... 


•Bteti«ticiiori(<a6-r7. 


Keoeipts  for  the  achool  year  1887-98. 


83,840 
4,S«0 
6,400 
6,027 
4,679 


16,034 

1.640 

3.449 

a  42, 533 


•  3.936 

7,249 

68,573 

4,606 

2.160 


20,949 

142.662 

6,610 

a  7, 640 


8,357 
1,227 
8,940 


4.666 

4,439 
4,360 
4,l»t 
4,279 
19,276 


61,136 


6,840 


30,368 

997 

16,761 


3,870 

80,310 

1,003 


21,847 

87.798 

«1J,8U0 


♦2,200 
9.20U 

13.500 
7.4U1 

10,862 


12,100 


15,120 


1,330,099 


62,692 


130,672 
31, 176 


13,163 
U,  142 
27,616 
13,123 
4.000 
40,2"' 


108,425 
'(»),'240) 


li 


81,600 


1,352 
2,361 


12. 1S5 
2,iiOU 
14,199 


30,597 

386,310 

16,832 


143.406 
149,727 
43.064 
48,280 


19.988 
67,847 


8,961 
4,687 


10,128 
16,452 
63.441 


9.232 
32.164 
8,814 


101.640 
24,000 
34,207 


33,000 
64,000 
12,157 
112. 8U6 


SSO 
0 


9,226 


82.626 


1,000 
446 


4,100 
390 
303 
977 


1.976 

43,665 

6,463 

340 


6,168 

178,846 

29,715 

1.300 


1,450 


Ul 
126 
115 


686 
6,115 


1633 

2,2>3 

184 


279.368 
"38,"467 


10,413 

1,485 

822 


6,666 

1,903 


16,616 


23,705 


•8.666 

16.200 
19.900 
16,226 


32,280 
16,130 
17,050 
43,510 


15,880 
89,822 
490,444 
86. 080 
17,620 


109.523 

1,808,'224 

78  2!I3 

60.9U2 


19,008 


139, 110 
62,516 
60,902 


27,875 
S6.483 
81,876 
29.977 
27.003 
113. 129 


438,929 

"vixa 


50,013 
34,046 
85,387 


103.060 
60,876 
87,203 


71,393 
101,023 

24.967 
136,510 


r 


•8,666 
16,  Wl 
19l908 
16,263 
41,237 


34,648 
17, 8M 
86,418 


19,366 
44.763 

607.906 
28.881 
17,626 
26,181 

307,046 
1,802.224 

100^987 
79,698 


25,645 


158,917 
67,664 
76,668 


27,276 
26,483 
32,347 
32,311 
28,(06 
138,129 


438,8m 

"ii'ooi 


60,018 
'a,'i70 


105.860 
62,670 


71,383 
113, 170 

25,398 
214,456 
123,000 


,St««» 


and  county  taxes. 


6  Railroad  taxes. 
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Table  11. — Slatitliet  •/  rac«j])(*  of  p»blie  tci»«l»  of  cHie*  of  »rer  S,POO  iahahitant* — 
>  Cvntinaed. 


Ml 


City. 


BMotrU  for  the  school  yciir  1887-98. 


II 

So 

Is 


X 

ll 


£ 


u 

J> 

g 

e 

E 

■o 

g 

»  ■ 

>>• 
a  a 

1 

« 

g 

g 

1 

1 

I 


navr  JEII8KT— continued. 


3M 
*S6 
3B6 

887 
358 
869 
360 

au 


364 

sas 

8«S 

as7 
a«s 
aaa 


370 


371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
S78 
877 
378 
370 
'380 
;381 

,»ta 

(383 

'Si 

188 
387 
3<S 

388 

390 
391 
392 
388 

394 
385 

398 
SI7 
M8 
398 
iOO 
491 
402 


Harriaon 

HolMdiu* 

Jersey  Cltjr 

Long  Branch  * 

JCiUviUe 

Horrlatovn 

Newark* 

KewBmnswick*  . 

Urang* 

Faswlc 

Fat«n«l 

Perth  Amboy 

FhilliBabarg 

Plaintol 

Rahvay 

To  WB  of  Union . . . . 
Trentaa* 


KEW  UEXICO. 


Alhuqaerqae  . 


811,000 
80,  sn 

255,830 
20,459 
11,846 
12.817 

348, »« 

626,151 
36,606 

1 26, 831 

121,893  I 
13,977 
13,665 
20,606 
10,594 
18,733 

1 85, 513 


85,006  . 
63, 176  I 

473,  S64  1. 

a33,000' 
12, 354  K 
26,434  |. 

246,000  . 
21,386  . 
18,098  . 
42,553  . 

U7,04S  I. 
10,948 
18,880 
41466 
10,600 
,  22,600 
32,613 


(2, 110 


83,156 
790 
278 
709 
403 
1,300 
912 


Albany 

AniHterdam 

Anbnm 

Batavia 

Bingfaamton  . . . 

Butfalo 

Cohoea* 

CominK. 

Cortlaim 

Dunkirk 

Slmfea 

Genera 

Glens  Falls.... 
GloTen*ille*  .. 
HorudlaTille*  . 
Hudson 


JameatowB 

Johnston 

KinmV": 

Kingston  school  distrirt . . 

I)i8t.No.2* 

I>lst.No.3 

Dist.Bo.4 

Lanainsburjr 

Littto  falte^ 

Lockpoit* 

MaloiM 

Uiddletoo 

Mount  Temon 

Newhurgh 

Nev  Bocnelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda 

Ogdenahorg* 

Olean 

Oswego 


46,261 
8,925 

15,734 

27,146 

25,878 
161, 4U 

10,583 
5,348 
4,055 
7,105 

20,355 
7,976 
5,115 
8,831 
8)015  i 
4,856  , 
0,159  , 

13.980  1 
5,874  • 
I 
7,484  I 
3,342 
1,625 
1,101 
8,143 
5,040 

10,783 


7,65* 
1,021 
12,844 
8,267 


8,324 
6,809 
7,666 
6.901 
U.962 


228,  H5 

40,280 

70,079 

0 

123,164 
1, 071, 171 
34,801 
23,570 
12,900  ' 
33,782  I 
86,500  I 
27,370  ! 
2.%  491  , 
35,«2>  ' 
30,372  I 
12,000 
30,800  I 
04,897  ' 
27,957 

34,855 
14,484 
13,105 


232 
16,420 
1,800 


78,470 


»l 


0  1 


37,183 
20,460 
43,436 


31,875 
104,  240 
72,087 
67,809 


53,433 
29,177 
10,258 
39,250 
55,0J0 


I 


3,080 

I,S34 

964 

1,577 

1,269 

387 

219 

349 

839 

645 

2,106 

601 

7,756 

352 

301 

1,935 

4,351 

7,005 

205 

1,035 

too 


6,3U 


30 
72 
0  I     366 

..;   15,604 


0  I 


1,179 


1,185 
3,407 
3,113 


1,233  { 


112 
1,077 
1,8M 
1,108 


8145,678 

720,408 
53,460 
28,158 
39,550 

604,484 
48,846 
66,187 
70^183 

239,860 
80,  Kl 
33,678 
81.401 
22,494 
41.338 

196,596 


277,866 
50,739 
86,767 
28,723 

150,411 
1,232.882 
45,608 
29,207 
17,794 
41.532 

108,961 
35,847 
88,370 
44,20* 
38,688 
18,791 
44,310 
85,882 
34,036 

43,384 
18,419 
14,730 
7,442 
45,898 
26,871 
00,723 


fto 


S 
«1 


♦16, « 


948,883 
80, 3» 
28,16* 
41,679 

901.200 
48,846 
96t8IS 

l*6tU3 

244,308 
48,ga> 

84,  (n 

83,604 
67, 4M 
46,8a 


374,075 

53,464 

99^148 

35,225 

150,887 

l,7*4,ta 

47, 3U 

30^504 

19^600 

.     59,373 

129,374 

47,9*1 

64,  on 

41,  TU 

38,684 
30,141 
46,5*1 
85,882 
36,81* 

46,370 
19,686 
20,257 
7,  MB 
86,38* 
29,871 
77,16* 


40,714 
168,677 
88,044 
77,255 


•2,900 
36,088 
28,001 
48,086 
68,070 


84,  XT* 
233, 8M 
88,484 
188,173 
16,028,802 
99,16* 
36,08* 
36, 5» 
69,8*1 
68,07* 


'  Statistics  of  18*6-97. 


a  District  taxes. 


6  State  and  ooanty  taxes. 
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408 
409 
UO 
411 
4U 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
4U 
410 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
42S 
426 


427 
428 
429 
-430 
431 
432 
433 
434 


435 


436 
437 
438 
438 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 


City. 


NKw  TOBK— continnml. 


PeeksUlt: 

Ulatrict  Ko.  7  . 

District  Ko.  8. 

Plattsbnrg* 

Fort  Chester 

FortJervis 

Ponghkeepsie  *  — 

Rensselaer 

Rocbeatar 

Kome 

Saratoga  Springs . . 

Sclieneotady 

SlnxBing 

Syracose 

Xonawanda  

Troy 

TItica 

Watertown 

Waterrliet 

Tonkera 


Beceipts  for  the  scbool  year  1897-98. 


Si 


NOBTB  CABOLIMA. 


AalioTlUe  . . . 
Charlotte... . 

Unrbam 

Goldsboro... 
Newbern . . . . 
Raleigh*.... 
Wilmingtou. 
Winston  .... 


NOETH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo  . 


Akron' 

Alliance* 

Aslitabula 

Bellairo 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chillicothe*.... 

Cindnnati 

Circloville* 

Cleveland 

Coltunbos 

Dayton* 

Defiance  

Delaware — 
East  Liverpool* 

Elvria 

Findlav* 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lancaster* 

Lima* 

Lorain 

Mansfield 


«2,316 
1,746 
6,276 


7,560 
11,777 


6,836 

8,062 
10,000 

4,-385 
53,010 

6,651 
30,622 
26,554 
12,638 

6,148 
16,969 


10,500 


7,900 


14, 152 
3,282 
3,187 
4,319 


13,429 


146,465 

3,212 

154, 770 

49,010 

18, 191 

3,463 

3,351 

6,000 

3,288 


4,103 
3,428 


1,915 


I" 


$13, 179 
11, 116 
18,809 


24,119 
62,000 


485,750 
24,766 
44,792 
32,000 
18,699 

380,124 
29,990 

124,680 

113,000 
68,173 
17,379 

186,688 


6,000 


s 
i 


o 

s 

I 

§ 


I 


tut ' 


5,135  \. 


«368 
850  ' 


1,188 
12,253 


120, 924 


18,247 
'95,034' 


1,406 


11,500 


24,284 
25,067 


492 


822,343    

22,225    

1,097,706  1 

(421, 005) 

174,767  I 

18,102  I  525 

(18,571) 
25,000  I  0 

28,374 


22,538 


10, 130 


4,082  , 
6,438  I 


31,328 
58, 178 


23,247 


4,408 


952 
2,295 
1,298 
1,670 
4,075 
7,304 
1,139 
1,659 
44,648 
2,274 
74 
2,301 


616,007 
13,212 
30,220 


82,867 
76,030 


572,540 
33,888 
64,152 
43,676 
27,159 

440,438 
36,680 

157,938 

184,202 
83,085 
25,007 

206,958 


19,400 


15,790  ' 
620  I 
3)7 
1,593  I 


150,875 
28,196 
28,571 
24,158 


1,070 


110,025 


24,501 
11,468 

22,865 
3,474 
2,908 


0  I 
831  I 


893,300 
45,965 
1, 275, 341 
474,889 
195,866 
22,692 
22,630 
31,000 
32,493 


27,350 
26,571 


85 


12,130 


646  I 


39,818 
65,262 


••s 

o 


«27,08» 
lt,2M 
34,001 


36,358 
88,625 


788,036 
33,888 
65,064 
48,768 
28, 6M 
T6L<« 
02,686 
158,914 
251,527 
109,086 
79,076 
311,601 


16,500 


18,400 


210, 325 
35,671 
36,478 
27,168 


194,146 

62,201 

1,182,576 

50,266 

2,172,584 

710,710 

361,978 

44,462 

38,715 

37,000 

44,951 

99,415 

41,519 

28,392 


24,981 
88,173 
65,116 
106,223 


'  Stati»t-<=^  of  1886-97. 
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City. 

BMwipto  for  the  oobool  your  1807-08. 

s 

a 

g 

II 

r 

Is 
H 

r 

1 

1 

I 

1 

8 

1 

1 
1' 

•< 

1 

i) 

a 

♦34,285 

4 

6 

r 

481 

OHK) — coDtlnued. 
Hkrietia 

♦6.023 

♦374 

♦30.682 

♦30,682 
65  286 

4«ri 

Murion* 

463 

3,360 

♦2U.087 

926 

26,223 

81  676 

46t 

MaMllloD* 

60.634 

466 

MMilkstuwu* 

1 

466 

M(.  V*nioo 

3,891 
2,538 
6,800 
3,126 
6,523 
6.864 
2.020 
4,402 

14,103 
6,790 
4,032 

26,009 

16,711 
13,771 
43,027 
22,027 
33,667 
32,306 
25,330 
24,012 
95,06i 
80,476 

1.336 
819 
529 
601 

20,038 
17, 118 
60,446 
26,744 
40.100 
40,170 
20,830 
28,»«1 

111, 161 
38,073 
33,791 

273,817 

27  063 

467 

MclMmviile 

28,573 
80, 93a 
43,834 
49,601 
73,23» 
64  833 

468 

Mowiirk 

460 

Norwulk 

'"* 

470 

PIqaa  

471 

FoftNiuoath* 

910 
1.680 
527 
722 
807 

4771 

Salem 

473 

SaodMky* 

66,261 

141,900 
60,365 

474 

BprioKltslil 

313 
■■■28,"859" 

476 

Ht«iilM*nvill« 

476 

Ttffln* 

49.103 

477 

Tal«do 

244,313 

2,406 

1, 001, 125 

478 

Van  Wort 

470 

W«rivii 

4,080 
10.405 

26,464 

1 

30,387 
19.461 

62  423 

480 

Welliitoii 

46 

35,844 

481 

Xenta 



482 

18,057 

109,023 

1.190 

118,270 

200,793 

483 

Zaneaville 

484 

OKLAHOMA. 

OkUlioiu*  city 

OBBOON. 

Antoria* 

1,108 

1.082 

20,:H0 

8,003 

97,619 
33,450 
31.o:i5 

8, 870 
10. 175 
11, 785 

9, 9114 
IS,  504 
10,7(a 

8,472 
22.088 
11,027 

701 

10,000 

0 

11,611 

357,5.32 
87,246 
02,793 
18,961 
52,170 
43.2.U 
28,116 
28,475 
13,125 
12,  .5:11 
61,877 
19,474 

10,606 

2i2,099 
11,617 

12,415 

21340 

263,918 

26,000 

483,284 
121,754 
124,757 
28,810 
61810 
65,741 
38,707 
41, 219 
24,089 
2!,3I>8 
76,966 
80.806 

11416 

485 

138 
1,503 

33 

28,133 
322 
929 
070 
197 
703 
666 
240 
106 
396 

36.891 
411  622 

48(1 

487 

Huiem' 

4<>8 

PSKKBTLVARU. 
Allpgbenv 

489 

AlleiitowD 

727 
0 

136,747 

148,495 

37,266 

400 

AlUMiia 

401 

Itaiaver  Fall* 

402 

liradduck 

277 

K 

62,820 
101  170 

40:i 

Braitfonl 

4IU 

Butler 

66,841 
68,952 

405 

Carb<>nilale 

406 

CarlUle 

46,404 

497 

21,308 

408 

CbeMtvr 

143,786 
30,806 

409 

CulimibtA 

0 

306 

IMKI 

6U1 

l)a  Uoia 

7,731 
9.619 
1.5.957 
39.642 
37, 16J 
10,814 
6.663 
21,575 
34,745 
14,307 

11,361 
19. 674 
62.639 
149,647 
142,990 
86,759 

20 

23 

80 

1,450 

405 

957 

19,  IZl 
29.305 
79.967 
190,927 
180.649 
48,630 

20,193 

5117 

179 

1,291 

188 

82,37> 

50.1 

84,  (84 

504 

Erie 

2i*6  945 

605 

UmTirtlturg 

201. 913 

6U0 

Uaultiio.T 

61090 

607 

Hoiiitiiiten<1*........ 

84,311 

6(|R 

«7.0 
64.858 
29,417 

22) 

2,288 

1,481 
374 
237 

70,084 
101265 
43.061 

184,723 

500 

112,831 

610 

Lebanon 

66,427 

Ml 

61? 

19.985 
15,271 
11.392 

•Statin 

68.604  1 
14,089 
27,483  1 

(icH  of  1806 

3,121 

167 

a.  078 

01.800 
29,527 
40,  OKI 

120,182 

613 

MaliKDov  City 

88.006 

514 

Meadvitle 

4<,02S 

n. 
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61$ 
618 
617 
618 
619 
6X 
621 
623 
623 
624 
626 
6S6 
627 
628 
628 
630 
6.-11 
632 
633 
634 
636 
63< 
637 
638 
630 
610 


641 

612 
643 
6U 
615 

64« 
647 
648 
640 


650 
651 
652 
653 


664 


665 

650 
557 
658 
550 


6<1 
6«2 


Oil}. 


PUiNSYLVANiA— «ontinned. 


Hoant  Camiel . 

Mantiooke 

NewBriacbton.. 

KewcuHUe* 

KurriHtown  . . . . 

Oil  City* 

PhlUdelpblft... 
FhcenixTllla  ... 
Pituburg* 

PItiatnn  » 


PitUton^ 

Plymuiith 

Pottstown 

PottxTille* 

Boading 

Koran  ton , 

Bhamokln 

HheDimdoiih 

Bouiblirtblebem. 

8tenlton* 

Bunbnry* 

TltnsTilla 

VntoDtoTn 

Wf«t  CheKter 

WUkenbarre 

Williainapiirt 

Tork 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Central  Falls*  ... 

Crannton 

Cumberland 

East  Providence  * 

Jobnst'>D 

Newport 

Pawtiickrt 

ProTidenoa 

WooDsocket 


BOCTB  vauouma. 


Charleeton... 

Columbia 

GrevnTille  ... 
Spartanburg . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Konx  Falls 

TEMXBSREE. 


Chattanooga  . 
ClarkavtUe... 

Jackson 

Knoxville . . . . 

Uemphis 

NashTiUe.... 


Austin  — 
Corsicans. 


Receipts  for  the  school  year  1807-08. 


u 

&  s 


to.ono 

0,781 
6,500 
10. 205 
17,827 
8,361 


8.882 
230,008 

0,011 
11,400 
12.608 
17.973 
80,000 
76.351 

i7,o:;e 

2il,  769 
10.539 
10,107 
10. 147 
10.040 
6,401 
8,850 
34,207 
25,204 
20,584 


5,348 
3,280 
3,736 
3.960 
4,854 
6,931 
8,926 
26,744 
7,002 


0 

7,02s 

3,324 

106 


8,191 


a  42, 147 


•c 

H 


915,  451 
21,444 
20,000 
35,700 
84,753 
34,004 


11,356 
824,138 


9.457 
80,296 
30,002 
151.743 

1287, 863) 
26,351 


2C108 
18,468 
10,681 
27.427 
12,306 
24,301 
111,905 
W.584 
50,527 


32,n78 
35.000 
20.5i« 
37,127 
35,800 
82.212 
119,119 
011.160 
48,000 


18,951 
10,130 
4.862 
0,80J 


24,497 


6,668 


6.000 
83,808 


10,080 
8,718  I 


48.820 
18,349 


I 


•470 
45 


1,281 


418 


45 

707 


•33.011 


I 


too 

■"0 


230 

0 

875 

•    394 

r,70t 

432 


6,501 
733 


072 
80 


0 
1.232 


35,800 

1,110 

079 

4,874 


9,968 


760 


687 
8M 
691 
16,512 
1,202 
675 


1.439 
100 
478 

1,005 


6,850 

488 

8I.I>66 

1,667 


0 

614 

843 

1.580 


359 


40,000 
1,448 


48,481 
8,869 


1,171 
764 


•24,957 
31,270 
26,600 


63,841 


20,863 


20.002 
43,803 


181.982 
382,704 
43,082 
64.174 
38,351 
29,007 
48,248 
38,054 
19.810 
33.808 
102.624 
05.990 
77,686 


39.165 
43.881 
25.447 
42.008 
41.985 
95  062 
128.  5:12 
718. 070 
57,001 


54.  757 
17,789 
9.498 
13,249 


33,047 


17,084 


•c 

*^  z 


33.378 
25,600 
88,509 
106,747 
52,252 
4,804,101 
24,167 
1.57^40l 
31,434 
2:1,077 
69.487 
65,710 
237,897 
425,423 
69,2»3 
67.501 
70,0<4 
42.726 
88.248 
43,.S80 
27,681 


53.488 
129.814 
179, 242 


•7,980 
28,607 


•Sutlstics  of  1898-07. 


aRtate  and  county  taxra. 


178. 378 
134.288 
185,358 


42,452 
M.881 
25.607 
42,029 
42,143 
123,884 
156,840 
977,124 
59,901 


76.647 
17.782 
10.751 
23,814 


40,000 
20,692 


73,883 
181,081 
179,242 


00,017 
31,864 
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Secetpta  for  tbe«ohool  year  1897-98. 


Citj. 


a 

k 

U 

ss 

5- 

xg 

"§ 

E  ^ 

g** 

g 

g 

b 

U^ 

other 

3 

■s 

d 

0      . 

it 

! 

o 

g 

g 

g 

g 

h 

^ 

4 

5 

TEXAS— continaod. 


I 


san 
&u 

565 
660 
567 
568 
669 
570 
671 
5TZ 
673 
674 
575 
676 
677 


878 
579 
680 


634,500 
13, 616 

7,726 
27,788 

5,700 
33,166 
39,331 


Dallas' 

Dentton 

KlPoao 

rort  Worth- 

GainasTiUe* 

UalTcston 

Honston 

Idoedo 

Marshall 

Paris 

San  Antouio 

Sherman 

Temple 

Tyler* , 

Waco I      21,013 


7,126 
13,000 
50,228 


6,608 


960,000 
15,730 
19, 3U 
20,463 
17,785 
48,000 
45.674 


»8iO  i 


1,800 
713 
1,862  ' 
0  ' 


0 

9784 

327 

346 

1,035 

150 

0 


9 
13,000 
56,384 


296  I 


283 


I 


985,350 
30,130 
27,397 
50.397 
26,233 
83,167 
84,905 
16,991 
7,705 
25,000 

106,012 


14,968 
'28,086 


I 


911  I 


23,173 


Ogden 

ProvoCity 

Salt  Lake  L'ity. 


17,792 


51,419 


581  I  BiiiUnxtoD. 

582  I  liiitlaad.... 


I 


583 
584 
685 
686 
687 
688 
689 
690 
691 
691 
503 


Alexandria 

Danville 

Lynchbnrg'  ... 
Manchester*... 
Newport  Hews. 

Norfolk* 

Petersbnre  *  . . . 

PortsmoutB 

Kiuhmond 

Koanoke 

Stannton 


594 
595 
696 
597 


598 
509 
600 
6U1 


603 
603 
604 
606 
606 
607 
008 


WASHINOTOX. 


Seattle 

Spokane 

lacoma 

•Walla  Walla . 


WEST  VIKQIXIA. 


Hnntinfrton'. 
MartiDsburg . 
Parkersburg  . 
Wheeling.... 


46, 516 


1.802 
1,655 


6,870 
7,481 
9,438 
5,113 


312,1 


30,6 


14.294 
10.686 
6,186 
34,282 
6.483 
2,8U2 


83,414 
43,716 
68,887 
26,227 


13,500 
12,927 
26,419 
6,891 


38,740 
11,677 
10,943 
111.720 
15,031 
10,500 


o| 


8.016 


3,450  I 


7,318 
1,717 


77,827 

'sei'm 


1,681 
1,644 


1.365  I 
'8i,'422'j 


3,440 

5,191 

650 


7.614 

3,192 

26,269 

12 


47,729 
83,973 


20,376 
22,089 
37,601 
12,004 


63,034 
23,052 
17,128 
149,442 
29,706 
13, 952 


300,661 
159,933 
178,588 
37,263 


I 


3, 6C2  17, 136  8:7  I 

y///^\'.''".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'j 

11,881  I  69,829  '        S.iit 


182  I 


WISCONSIN. 


Apple  ton 

Ashland 

Itaraboo 

Bololt 

Chippewa  Falls . 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 


5,565 
4, 188  I 


J 


40,240 
27,771 


2,508 

3,884 

9,052 

27,000 

*  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


22,911 
10,300 
52,500 
7,104 


7,700 
3,934  I 


■,3S7 
665 


3,055  I 
3,700  I 
7,683  I 
5,587  I 


1,824 
291 
306 

2,917 


21,807 
146,233' 


60,861 
36,769 


E 


30,298 
18,177 
09,631 
42,008 


««,350 
30,979 
27,897 
51,080 
32,828 

116.667 
84,906 
17. 3M 
9,095 
27,790 
83,612 


23,181 
'58,'477 


79,235 

'sii'Tii 


47,730 
33,373 


20,376 
25,848 
37,767 
U,l<6 


61,666 
23,963 
19.103 
149,443 
73,400 
13,963 


342,115 
219.640 

186,1(7 

41,565 


21,807 


161,883 


106,014 
49,089 


30.091 
85,287 
42,«9e 
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Tadlk  ll.—SlatUtie»  of  receipU  of  publie  tokooU  of  eU'u*  of  ottr  S,000  ikkoHtanU — 

Oontinnod. 


City. 

Beoeipta  for  tlie  aolioot 

year  1897-98. 

S 

Trom  State  apportion. 
moot  or  tasea. 

i 

•0 

a , 

1 

1 

(3  S 

1 

3 

a 

833,185 
33.800 

4 

87,419 
6.064 

0 
83.193 

6 

7 

MW 

wisGomn— contiaiiM. 
Gro6n  Bay 

(7,584 
5,183 

♦48.178 
38,448 

861.178 

«0 

JanenTille 

37,800 

(11 

Keoosba 

811 

12,998 
4,526 
3,478 
7,234 
2,611 
84,372 
12,041 
9.780 
9,613 
4,519 
7,179 
8.750 

83.000 
32,258 

11,788 
5,780 
33,474 
5,93U 
4,500 
195,011 

832 
3.694 
5,693 

143 

469 
10,587 

398 
1,288 
1,698 

380 
1,865 

608 

88,'6i8 
4^258 
42.645 
33.312 
17.580 

760.770 
74.  U3 
87, 184 
88,163 
31.773 

1»3,029 
26.779 

123,761 

811 

Madiion 

47,  no 

814 

Hanitowoo* 

45.648 

815 

Marinette 

20,000 
10,000 
500.000 
81.774 
38,438 
48,898 
23,548 
87,500 
11, 148 

34.749 

818 

Merrill 

17  580 

81T 

Milwanliee .* 

961.688 
74,888 

108, 181 
03,124 

818 

Osbkoah 

818 

20,009 
9,153 
4,316 
8.465 
5,372 

SM 

ten 

Stevena  Point 

37.043 
184.377 
28,4*8 

wn 

•TO 

874 

Waulceaha 

8?S 

Waueaa 

8,612 

20.080 

4,856 

283 

f 

31.730 

27.317 

40.  m 
27  330 

8^ 

WTOHIKO. 

1 

•  Statiatica  of  1896-97. 
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Taiilk  V2. — Slalialie$  of  exprndituren  of  ptibHe  $chooU  of  cMet  of  over  8,000  iiiA«bitoNl*. 


City. 


AnniiUm .... 
Binuingham . 
HiintaTlUa... 

Mobile 

MuDtgomery. 
8elm» 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith  ... 
Uotttpriucs*. 
UttleKock... 
inne  Bluff.... 


CALirORNIA. 


Alsmrda 

Berkeley 

Eiirrks 

Fresuo* 

Los  Angeles .... 

Oaklnnit 

PssMden* 

SaosmeDto 

Sso  Bernardino., 

San  Uiego 

San  Praui-isco  ... 

San  Joae 

Santa  Crat 

Stockton 


Colorado  Springs  . . 

Cripple  Creek 

Denver: 

Ul»trict»o.l.. 

lHiitrictNo.2.. 

District  No. 7.. 

District  No.  17. 

LeadviUe 

Paeblo: 

District  No.].. 

District  No.  20. 
Trinidad* 


CONNBCTICDT. 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport 

Bristol  

Oanbary 

Qreenwich 

Hartford  

Jlancbester: 

Townscbonls* 

Ninth  district, incorporated. 

Meridun • 

Uiddletown 

New  Britain 

New  HaTen 

New  London . 

Morwalk 

Norwich  (central  district) 

Rockvil]e(V«moD)* 

Stamford 

Tnrrington 

Wnllingford 

Waterhury -. 

WiuUham 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  18(7-96. 


Permanent 
inrest- 

ments  and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


9 


•S,»53 

0 

3,531 

0 


W,  180 
(.UUO 
2,1C7 


2,1m 
1C,8»3 


10,  SM 
8,  Ml 

16,031 

821 

4,463 


2,646 

lie,9M 

1,153 


11,051 


8,170 


25,050 
6,733 


6,613 
3.671 


6,700 
383 


3,251 
2.224 
10,905 


3,211 


2,951 

100,090 

931 

42,908 

9,514 

0 


Teaching 

and 

supervi- 

uon. 


827,379 

4,H85 

69,567 

26,546 

13,  UM 


35,063 
16.000 
48,591 
15,231 


65,438 
67,413 
24.550 

82,822 

345,866 

233,848 

89,890 

96,147 


61,996 

987.412 
85,839 


65.230 


97,967 
20,000 

227,705 
102,614 
14,000 
74,084 
14,846 

37,609 
37,207 
21,666 


22,325 
113,328 
27,769 
80,431 
10.050 
192, 112 

10, 710 
15.:i68 
61,150 


49,607 
270,889 
28,637 
40,469 
21,836 
16,481 
65,590 
16,000 
20,144 
106,662 
22,032 


Current 

and 
ineidental 
•zpenses. 


84,694 
1,541 

14,003 
2,261 
1,500 


6,829 

500 

16,643 

3,428 


17,256 

11,714 

2,005 

9,238 

94.297 

54,805 

8,930 

21, 927 


14,439 
215,473 


Kvening 
schools. 


17,193 


48.306 
1,200 

112,332 
43,500 

5.550 
33,680 

8,259 

31,097 
26, 813 
8,575 


6.871 
35.594 
7.291 
8,574 
6,971 


3,075 

4.649 

13,004 


20,492 
132.604 
10,630 
16,871 
8,498 
6,468 
11,097 


12,863 


0 

0 

•370 


1,063 


(«) 


(«1 


626 


800 


133 
892 


600 

0 

4,240 


6,793 
"i,'096 


217 


(«> 


•Statistics  of  1896-97. 

a  The  sccoiintM  uf  evening  schools  ari*  not  kept  sepsratf. 


Total. 


*17S,92> 
36,036 
0,42« 
77,101 
28)797 
16,500 


71,981 
21,500 
67,671 
18, 6W 


85,878 
86,030 
2(,6t» 

62,646 

443,604 

313,684 

49,181 

121,687 


79,070 

1,319.819 

116,884 


64,000 


149,492 


865,087 
162,863 

19,860 
113,377 

36,176 

68,860 
70,720 
80,613 


29.  3n 
152, 606 
37,284 
56,600 
16.021 
329, 066 

13,786 
10, 906 
77,866 


72,960 
509,385 
40,107 
101,343 
89.848 
22,949 
66.904 
24,000 
37,460 
381. 584 
34,913 
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TABI.K  12. — Slatittie*  of  expenditurei  of  piiblie  $chool»  of  oities  of  over  8,000  inhahitanU- 

Coutiuned. 


56 


84 

85 
86 

87 

88 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
•4 
•S 
96 
V7 
9ft 
90 
100 
101 
102 
J03 
104 
106 
1«6 
107 
108 


City. 

1 

Expt  nditures  for  the  school  year  1897-08. 

PermaneDt 
to  Test' 

meiits  and 
hiattng 

Improve- 
menta. 

Teaohinc 

and 
•upervl- 

Current 

and 
Inoiflental 
expenses. 

4 

Bvenlng 
achoola. 

Total. 

9 

3 

i 

6 

DELAWABB. 

»8,799 

8115.754 

555,118 
200,153 

847,415 
354,888 

8171, 982 
914,287 

DiaTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Waahlngton: 

Fintt  8  dlTiaioiiHa 

84, 167 
2.231 

9tht«lltbdivisiuD8fr 

271,158 

KLOBIOA. 

JacksoiiTille 

Krv  WVet 

1,284 

957 

1,109 

10,724 
12,778 
15.928 

14,524 
15,555 

122,662 
85,000 
7,400 
29.214 
68,  SI'S 
]3,2V0 

100,103 

19,626 

16,010 
36,230. 
28,815 
35,818 
51.941 
19.997 
18.495 
15.346 
4,4,19.222 
311,210 
46,456 

32,513 
5,241 

2.805 
1,748 
1,704 

1,339 
3.077 
19, 330 
10,0U0 
1,500 
2.647 
9,062 
1,000 
3,642 

6,560 

5,760 

12.998 

24.570 

12,4.'il 

23.781 

5,5.11 

7.089 

6.103 

1,  278,  543 

13.290 

15,519 

19,389 
3,221 

14,818 
15,488 
18,741 

15,863 

18,688 

141  996 

Tampa 

OKOBOU. 

'57' 
-        » 

Atlanta 

(«» 

86,000 

8,900 

47,861 

84,087 

BniUHWick ,,, 

16.000 

5,896 

0 

13,704 

10, 151 

1.281 

3,993 

42,000 

72 

8.811 
15,050 

l.fe96 

Kome 

14,200 
118,818 

36,341 
23,061 

S^Taiinah* 

879 

IUJKOI8. 

Alton 

Anruni: 

UiatrictNo.  4(wr8t) 

District  Mo.  5  (i-aitt) 

53.221 

Anntin 

95,886 
48  341 

BHilerille 

Bloomiiigtoii....... .,,,.. 

84.538 

50,687 

27,479 
21,538 

■■*■  81,675 
0 

CliicaEi) 

854.661 

865 

10,886 

7,410 
887 

6,674.101 
44,866 

UanTtlle 

72,861 

EaatSl.Lonla: 

DiHtrtct  No.  1 

58,812 
9,848 

DiBtrict  No.  2,  T.  2  N.,  K.  9  W    . 
DiHirict  Mo.  2, '!'.  2  N.,  £.  10  W  . 

Elgin 

827 

4,153 

1,838 

969 

87,54:1 
4,007 

7.a-ii 

24,385 
5,006 

48,764 

3-M86 
17,108 
4,956 
26, 813 
311,894 
.     28. 5  9 
61.006 
18,I04» 
17,000 

25,061 

14,597 
18,108 

1.6T3 
13,183 
10,014 

6,839 
18,960 

8,183 

0 

74, 752 

EvaniitoD : 

IHstrirt  No.  1 

53  936 

Mo.  2,  Soath  KvanHton 

35  154 

Ko.3,MonbKvauBtou* 

7,598 

77,541 
53,605 

JacknoDTlllo....... 

43,209 

Jall«t 

104,351 

81,293 

21,000 

La  Salle '. 

Llm-olu 

Mattoon 

16,244 

44,697 
16,  037 
52,300 
21.032 

7,181 
20,545 

23,425 

Moline 

2,786 

68,028 

10. 4:8 

Oak  Park 

70,  MVl 

41,321 

8,2.18 

70,591 

PeklD* 

Peoria » 

47.244 

12.200 

2,506 

4.458 

129.349* 

52,500 
64,936 
39,  ItM) 

ii'isi 

15.000 
20.994 
11,898 

219, 777 

800 
247 

80,000 

Rook  fold 

88,083 

Roeklaland 

56,636 

'  statistics  nf  1896-97. 
rPrlDdpaUy  white  schools. 


6  Colored  schools. 

c  The  acooants  of  evening  iwhools  are  not  krpt  separate. 
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Table  12. — Statitliet  «f  ttptnUittiret  of  ]^Uie  »eh—U»/  eitif  of  »c<r  S,iOOOMuMt»»t* — 


Ctty. 


Ixpenditnies  for  the  school  year  1897-t8. 
PermancBt , 


iarnt. 
■taUaod 

improve- 
men  tab 


ILLINOIS— ooBtiuavd. 


110 

111 

112 
113 


I 


Springfield 

Sterling: 

Liocoln  schooln  * . 

Sterling  Bchoola . 

W'aUaco  sobooU  . 
Strcator 


tPO.SM 


11 
«83 


22,«00 


111 
lis 
IM 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
1S4 
1» 

lae 

127 
128 
129 
1» 
131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
US 
137 
]3g 
130 
140 
Ul 
U2 
143 
lU 
145 


U<DUNA. 


Teaching      Current 
aai  and 

aoMrrl-      incidental 
UMi.      I  expenses. 


Bvaning 
schools. 


Total. 


too,  943 


1,722 
e,348 


415,393  , 

337 

2,312 


26,«40 

l.tOO 

309 


Anderson 

llloomingtou ' 

Brazil ' 

Culunibns - , 

Cmwfonliivine S 

Elltbart I  7,  (MO 

Evausville |         2i),  273 

Fort  Wayno 

Frankfort 

Goslii'it 

Haroniond    

Huntington 

Indianapolis 

JcfTersonvillo 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

Laporte 

Logan sport* 

Madison 

Marion 

Michigan  City 


16,936  ! 


36,983 
12,340 
1«,M7 
18,343 
20,e«e 
25,213 
120,990 
7.1.743 
19,278 


11,666  |. 


39,008 


14,083  I 
10,  9W  ' 

1,100  I 


21,318 
23,690 
374,357 
20,601 
2.1,365 
44,905 
19,223 
31,572 


1,066  I 


3S,*95 


8,721 
1,300 
4,812  i 
7,787 
7,000 
3,961 
33,440 
15,728 
6,534 


8>257 


109,362 
6,904 
4,720 
12,011 
11.316 
14,160 


11,583 


Mnncie 
Sow  Albany. 

Peru 

Richmond  ... 
ShelbyTille . . 
Sonlh  Bend" 
Tcrre  Bantc. 
Valparaiso  .. 
Vincennes . . . 

Wabash 

AVashillgton . 


310 
0 


12,900 


25,971 

7,9«2| 


24,  too  I 


40, 914 
36,363 
16,777 
46, 319 
18,359 
43,(43 
97,323 
14,640 
13,164 


10,2.13 
11,504 


60,«flO 


H6 
147 
148 
149 
169 


Boone. .> 

Borlingtou 

Cedar  Bapids.. 

Clinton 

...     Council  Bluffs . 

Ul    Creston 

192  '  Davenport 

I  Dcs  Uoinea: 

Korth  side . 

East  side... 

Westaido* 

Dubnqne 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison.. 

lewaOty* 

Keoknk* 

MarabalUown  . 

Mnscatlao 

Oskaloesa*  — 

Ottnmva* 

»ieazCity 

'Waterloo : 

F.aat  able*. 

West  side.. 


16,480 

9,300 

2,193 

» 


40,  (IS 


1«3 
194 
166 
16« 
167 
168 
1S» 
MO 
Ml 
1«3 
183 
1«4 
166 


NS 

1*7 


4.(00 


5,627 
40,(00 


4,403 

9 

2,(00 


2i,(IO0 
04,650 
.33,300 
38,(76 
60,995 
18. 120 
82,919 

I 
19, 712 
46.920  I 

82,  ton  j 

«4.931  I 
16,000  I 
13,829 
30,302  ' 
28.000  ' 
29,768  ; 
30,912 
21,000 
40,000 
77,313 

13,(00 
10,482  ! 


37,774 
4,338 
10,  827 
31,  275 


7,218 


18,^16 
27,400 
19,341 
31,856 
8,(64 
29,(1)8 

10.450 
25,490 
30.937 
26,544 
5,800 
7,428 
11.281 


13,886 
17.329 


43,090 


•Statistics  c.f  1896-97. 


9  '        (136.  bM 


■h 


(604 


0  I 
1,132, 


139  ' 
9, 


9  I 
350 
9  ' 


2,060 
I3.3t3 


311.  OM 


72,352 
13,140 
16.1(8 
36,000 
27,000 
30.114 
182,315 
98,329 
34,813 


32,  «5 
68,3(8 

583, 8M 
27.5(6 
42.  M7 
66.99S 
30,539 

'46.832 


47,743 


61.517 
47.7W 
26,273 
88.0(8 
32.587 
79,870 

IX,  sm 

20,  S7D 
46. 3B 


39,  QW 
08,863 
89,g(( 
(0,609 
91. 9M 
36.174 
152.742 

30,  MB 
76,413 
114,  a<s 
96,0(1 
(1,809 
31,257 
31.583 
46,&t( 
46,  Si 
61.  Ml 
35.  (n 

69,  am 

130, 3a> 

39, 3M 
I5tS9« 
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Taulk  12. — SiatMie*  of  e.rj>endilmrei  of  ptiiHe  ftbooh  of  cilUt  of  over  8,000  iuhabilants— 

Coutinoed. 


1(8 

l(» 
no 
171 
m 

ITS 

m 

ITS 
176 
177 
178 
17» 
180 


181 

isa 

183 

\u 

188 
18T 
188 
189 
ItO 
Ml 
1*2 


in 

IM 
1«6 


ISO 
107 
188 
IM 
200 
201 
282 
203 
201 


City. 


Arkansas  City. 

Atoblsou 

Emporia 

TortSooU 

Hutcbinson.... 
Kausas  City . . . 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth.. 

Ottawa 

Parsons*  

Pittsburg 

Topoka 

Wichita 


KEXTICKV. 


Bowling  Green  ^ 

Covington* 

Frankfort  (wliite  schools) . . 
Vranlcfort  (colored  schools) . 

Henderson 

HopkinsTin« 

Lexington* 

Louisville 

Maysville* 

Newport* 

Owensboro 

Padacah 


LOULSIANA. 


Baton  Kongo  . 
New  Orleans  ■ 
Sbreveport ... 


Auburn  ... 

Augusta... 

Bangor . 

Bath 

BIddefurd.. 

Cabiis 

Lowiston  .. 

Portland. .. 
«^.  ,  Kocklnnd  . . 
206  I  Watcrrille. 


MABTLAND. 

208     Baltimore 

207  Cumberland 

208  Frederick 

200  Hagerstowu 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


2)0 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
218 
217 
218 
210 


Adams  . — 
Araesbnrg . 
Attleboro.. 
Beverly. ... 

Boston 

Brockton . . 
Brookline.. 
Cambridge. 

Chelsea 

Chicopee. . . 
Clinton.... 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-88. 


Permanent 
invest- 

Bieots  and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


0 

*2,800 
0 


10,200 
830 


10,(05 

2,500 

125 


450 
01,043 


4,041 
8,250 
10,848 


12,000 
0 


10,000 
12,169 


31,100 
2,723 


85,000 


1,375 
1,219 


6,1«0 

005,887 

12.500 

5,230 

137,188 

35,000 

19,900 

0 


Teaching 

aui 
snnervi- 

slea. 


«20,145 
22,008 
19,489 
17,755 
80,042 
22,700 
37.830 
15,389 
18.258 
15,815 
71,719 
43,853 


12,704 
75,290 
10, 157 
3,789 
14,600 


49,815 
403,878 
12,700 
41,143 
21,  Ml 
25,908 


321, 108 
16,950 


27.802 
19,089 
38,950 
20,795 
25,006 
12,476 
31, 711 
87,755 
14,747 
13,371 


093, 762 


24,000 
16,601 
21,798 
27,832 
1,761,665 
93,667 
89,499 
256,398 
79,800 
28,126 
23,268 


Current 

and 
incidental 
expenses. 


910,214 
9,822 
8,877 
4,966 

36,243 
3,000 

11,742 
4,214 
2,222 
4,459 

39,501 

24,219 


2,(92 
7,642 
2,054 
859 
2,600 


11,800 
89.148 
2,008 
7,813 
2,628 
6,927 


64,892 


9,265 
10, 574 
16,128 
6,266 
5,723 
2,  573 
12, 970 
34,781 
3,247 
7,3)1 


303, 795 


i\'^£?l      Total. 


11,080 

6,900 

9,922 

12,708 

668,913 

87,193 

34,787 

74,322 

24,658 

11,262 

12,667 


0 

0 
0 

»so 


0 
8,841 


1,576 
1,473 


9,749 


166 
63,889 


978 
4,421 
1,283 
1,781 

573 


•Statistics  of  1896-07. 


910,359 
34.630 
26,316 
28,839 

129,489 
26.709 
59,773 
20,233 
29,643 
20,074 

111,229 
68,073 


15,396 
93,537 
14,711 
4,823 
IT,  100 


62,074 
562,918 
I4,T06 
62,997 
30,319 
41,681 


398,000 
18,000 


47,067 
41,833 
65,078 
27,061 
31,409 
15,049 
47,637 
166,199 
20.717 
20,682 


1,302,306 


36,465 

34,720 

31,720 

46,366 

3,090,334 

143,360 

130,614 

471,329 

140,642 

61,128 

38,496 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Tabu:  12. — ^Uttittic*  of  expendituret o/pubUo  $chooU  of  eltitt  of  orer.f,000 inbubitaHt^ 

Contiuued. 


City. 

Expenditures  for  tbe  sobool  year  1807-08. 

Permanent 
invest. 

men  ts  and 

lasting 

improve. 

uieiits. 

Xeaebing 

and 
supervi. 

sion. 

Cofrent 

and 
incidental 
expenses. 

Evening 
Kcbools. 

S 

ToiaL 

« 

»29.tW 
110.541 
349,504 
114,431 

58,881 

72.788 

83,060 

32,268 
116,936 
137.146 

46,040 
206.776 

35.218 
452.788 
231,911 
187.305 

n,905 

90.086 

55.418 

29.130 

33,505 
236,633 

40,920 
177,071 
161,750 

77.443 

35,063 
153.287 

34,439 

93,500 

80.643 
121,208 
290.400 

40.548 

27,408 
493.971 
117,314 
•32,051 

93,423 

35,003 

62,202 

30,413 

91,430 

59,051 
685,626 

28,943 

21.416 

53,936 

50,874 

79,416 
829.680 

25,554 

40.287 

21,497 
203,834 

25,460 

36.007 

33.231 

48,912 

44,801 
24.823 
107,400 
52,870 
38,508 
54.020 
30,073 

ttc. 

Digitized 

1 

a 

3 

020.513 

4 

r*! 

luseACHUSKTTS— conliuued. 

'trt 

KvfTWtt  * 

039.5O6 
96.822 

1,516 
12.000 
38.321 

7,000 

m 

Fall  River 

181,250 
82.317 
30.278 
22,230 
54,953 
21.338 
85.774 
99,662 
32,247 

120,450 

•7i,432 
27,651 
15.407 
11,794 
21.107 

27*4 

•3.018 

1.196 

443 

f?") 

Wtl 

Ganluur 

Tn 

!►« 

Creenfleld 

??« 

Haverhill 

21983 
30.033 
12,303 
43.646 

•389 

3.412 

690 

6,151 

230 

Holyoke* 

Hyoel'ark 

4,039 

800 

36,529 

008 

126,870 

t.iii 

2H3 

?'t4 

Lowell 

195,440 

167,893 

104,628 
37.590 
60.947 
36.252 
20.144 
23.410 

113.069 
24.409 

129.514 
43.755 
38.079 
25. 782 
52.044 
24,833 
69,331 
31,000 
83.291 

170,575 
14.345 
18,133 

175, 179 
73,084 
28.634 
55,312 
23.669 
40.583 
21.203 
31,744 
36,982 

331,289 

17,648 
15,917 
35.557 
35.250 
52.290 

538,129 
13,572 
25.871 
11.560 

104.055 
12.950 
19,500 
21.601 
28,817 

28,592 
14.790 
41,354 
33,889 
16,368 
33,171 
21.460 

f  evening  sc 

107, 107 
62,566 
51.692 
15,380 
28,208 
19,160 
7,986 
9,842 
53.808 
5,838 
37,364 
15.112 
15.047 

».m 

33.837 
8,632 
22.634 
11,643 
27.119 
63.4U3 
4.321 
8.967 
68.826 
26.373 

23.369 

1,452 

3,805 

487 

031 

0 

?35 

Lynn 

fnn 

Maiden 

27,270 
24,448 

787 

Marlboro 

7H8 

Medfitrd 

739 

Uelnwe 

740 

Uilford 

1,000 

V41 

Katick 

253 

4.952 

273 

874 

1.063 

OIT 

0 

1,194 

0 

1,515 

0 

2,778 

3.801 

e:<4 

378 

-  6.654 

1.557 

?4? 

New  Bedford 

64,804 

10.400 

9,320 

101.229 

32,800 

0 

66,212 

074 

V43 

244 

Newtun ,,, 

245 

746 

Northaniiiton 

247 

Peabody* 

748 

Pittafleld 

749 

Plvnioath 

WO 

751 

Revere 

48,000 
8,020 
46,621 
27,248 

T'l? 

Salem 

753 

754 

Soutbbridge 

7Vi 

Speuoer 

TftA 

HuriUKlield 

244,312 
16,300 

757 

launton 

758 

WakeOeld 

7.S0 

Waltbam 

17,379 

20,732 

mo 

Waieniiwn 

761 

WestOeld 

12,448 

8,981 

190 

716? 

WoHt  Springfield 

763 

Weymouth 

50,000 

9,326 

173,752 

2,539 

9,686 

10,189 

140,537 

8.756 

5,490 
16,807 
15,624 
24,620 
149,660 
11.982 
14.214 

5,341 
77,275 

9. 131 
15.546 
11.570 
13,267 

11,209 
10.033 
17, 102 
17,326 
21,417 
12.527 
8.188 

hools  are  no 

761 

Wooum* 

654 

14.048 

765 

Worceater 

766 

UlCHIOAIf^ 
Adrian 

707 

Alpena '. 

'"' o" 

0 

0 

12,371 

7H8 

2,072 

2110 

Unttle  Creek 

770 

KayCity 

2,500 
129.539 

771 

Detroit. 

777 

Eaoauaba 

zra 

Flint 

202 

274 

4,596 

21.904 

3,382 

961 

775 

Grand  ICaplda 

0 

876 

HoUund... 

m 

0 
0 

778 

Ironwood 

779 

lahiieming*  ..•.•.,.....••... 

6,829 
5,000 

WO 

Jaolcmn  : 

District  No.  1* 

mi 

DiatrictNo.  17* 

0 

787 

48,952 
1,164 

723 
8.331 

425 

e  accounts  0 

7M3 

Lansing  .......................... 

0 

784 

Liullngton. ................ ........ 

205 

0 
0 

t  kept  aepan 

186 

lAarquette .- 

•  Stetistlcs  of  1896. 97.          a  Tt 

by 

Google 
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Tabus  12.— .StatfoHot  of  expendUurn  ofpnhlie  $ekooU  of  dtie*  of  over  8,000  inhabitanta — 

Coutinoed. 


Cttj. 

Ei 

penditurca 

For  tbe  aohoot  year  1897-98. 

Permanent 
invest- 

menu  and 

laating 

impi-Mve- 

uients. 

Teacbio); 

and 

auiwrvi- 

■lon. 

Corrent 

and 

Incidental 

•xpensea. 

BTrning 
acboola. 

Total. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

6 

187 

MlCUIOAN-  contintiod. 

88.241 

10,125 

0 

$27,361 
42.8:6 
17.470 
32,505 

67.837 
87.755 
17.  WH) 
18.7)10 
•31,780 

15.710 

181.750 

15,394 

811.373 
11.780 
1-2.420 
13.700 

ra.30l 
14,470 
9,100 
6.2s<6 

$46,978 

TKR 

0 
0 

74. 741 

Wll 

29.K96 

WO 

J*ori  UiiroD..... ■.*•■•.. 

46,29& 

m 

Saginaw: 

277 

8,321 

0 

2.438 

• 

0 

(1.4I& 

Vfl 

AVftttHhle  

60,532 

I'll 

28,900 

27,434 

*4S,332 

23,891 

265,654 

22,622 

?9<l 

tVt 

796 

UINNS80TA. 

212 
31,995 

7.969 
71.909 

7,128 

297 

Uolutli  •..-.. 

(0) 

798 

J-'itnliHiiU 

?li9 

Uoukato 

BIN) 

44.030 

14.532 

0 

7.514 
14,613 

8,739 

400 

600 

476,794 
21,445 
18.000 

329.0<i2 
28.517 
47,000 

8,310 
10,000 
16,:i'>9 
i\,»t» 
1-A942 

19,385 
11,867 
13,315 
20.614 
14,523 

9,5-20 

*25.:i!i9 

-    316.629 

13. 1^18 

14.400 

7.760 
98.522 
(91.476 
84.119 
20,945 
11,030 

9,885 

6),  813 
30,000 
36,400 

18.599 
17,798 
19,427 
17,907 
11,305 
78.-£!5 
17, -2.8 
248.936 
9.820 
32,U9U 

142,744 

8,187 

5.28U 

•3,750 

26, 029 

16,482 

850 

8,000 

910 

857 

663,574 

Rill 

]:»!  Wiiiic 

0 
0 

WrA 

23,280 
430, 3:i2 

3il1 

3114 

Stillwater 

69  759 

Ida 

AViuuua 

•7,281 
9,060 

wm' 

MISSISSIPPI. 

6' 

0 

nn7 

Wlfl 

17,299 
12.7K6 

109 

UatrlicK* 

110 

23, -.05 

29, -229 
1J,657 

tni 

MI880UBI. 

Cftrthaff6 

1.867 

7,977 
1,800 

4.8M2 

8,501 

81-A 

Ciiillioutlie 

0 
0 

8i:< 

2.097 

2U,8»t 
35,115 
25  649 

814 

Uaunibal 

Rl'i 

lDdep«iid6nc6. 

816 

J  efl'erttuD  Ciiy 

3,743 

*  12.048 

19.i,844 

6.U15 

2.460 

1.968 

2%5K8 

323,874 

5-2.110 

14,824 

0 

13,263 

817 

88.760 

818 

Kansas  City 

88,246 
1,810 

598,710 
22,863 

819 

Moberly*... 

u 

R-'O 

Kevada 

16,860 
34,109 

126,752 
1,472,224 

100,987 
4.-1,834 
17,858 
16,701 

158,917 
56,400 
66,165 

25,860 
25,502 
29,620 
22,215 

R-/1 

St.Charlei»* 

24,381 

4.662 

147,993 

14.758 
2,065 

0 
0 

88,882 

8?? 

vn 

824 

gjeilalta 

H7% 

SprinKfleld 

8-/6 

vnt 

Webb  City 

6,816 

878 

MONTANA. 

0 

8-/9 

2,5<>0 
439 

23,900 
29,3-26 

7,261 

VW 

Helena 

BUI 

KEBRABKA. 

81? 

BtH 

10, 199 
4,308 
16, 107 
36,H50 

0 
0 
0 

mi 

HaHtiniTd 

yn'< 

816 

Lincoln   

34,'453 

144.534 
2:1, 187 

817 

KebmskaCtty...... 

818 

OinaliH ........•.>.•..... 

3:1,800 

141,942 

424,678 

v» 

IMattftniontli 

13. 972 

uo 

tjouth  Uiuaha ' 

■■■"  17,830 

13.679 

0 

64,499 

*8tatlstl<  a  of  1806-97. 
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Coatiaaad. 


su 

342 
MB 
144 

345 
346 
M7 


343 
349 
350 
3SI 
332  ! 
353  : 
%4  ' 

355  i 

356  1 

357  1 

380 
36i 
3S3 

ns 

M4 

M5 
SM 
3«7 
368 
36!) 


m 
n2 

373 
*74 
*» 

«n 

08 
170 
S80 
S«l 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
887 
388 
389 

390 
391 
892 
393 
394 
395 
39S 
397 
398 
399 


Conmd  (UnioB  ilUtriot) 

Pover 

Keeno  (Union  distriet) 

LacoalA 

Monobnter* 

I'arUamitb 


Atlantic  City 

Bnyonne . . 

Urldseton 

Camden  . 

KliMbeth* 

Harriwm 

Hoboken* 

Jersey  City.  - . 

I^ng  urancli  * 

Hillville 

Morriatown 

Newark 

New  Bnniawick 

OraDoe 

I'asaMC 

I'atcrian 

PoTlli  Anilioy 

Pl)ill!p«burg 

I'lainaiUd 

lull  way 

Town  or  Union 

Trenton* 


370  j  Albuquerque 

KEW  YOBK, 


Albany 

Amsterdam 

Aubura. 

liatavia 

Bingbawtan 

Uatlalo 

CehoflB* 

Coming 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmire 

Geneva 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversrillo' 

HomellsTillc 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston : 

Kinj^ston  school  district 

District  No.2* 

TOstrict  No.  3 

District  No.4 

I^ansioEburg 

Little  Falls..... 

Lockport* 

Mnlone 

Middletown 

Mount  Vurnou 


22,584 
62,304 


27,295 
12,»S0 
7,790 
4,850 
28,113 
16,875 
36.435 
16.295 
28.197 
60,999 


8.409 
4.482 
3,887 
1.017 
13,351 
•5,997 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

7,900 

•33,910 

0 

47,9*7 

27,1 

17,«f7 

41.  «n 

120,4 
32,577 
A869 
42,064 
30,  M3 
20,  »7 
43.404 
81.731 
28,013 

38,530 
17,603 
13,807 
7,573 
79,429 
23,436 
«7.3*3 
26.410 
S6w«n 
157,273 
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Tablb  12. — BUMitict  of  expendUures  of  public  tckooU  cf  eititt  of  ovtr  8,000  inhahita»t* — 

Con  tinned. 


Ml 

403 
Mi 
405 
406 
407 

408 
400 
410 
411 
412 
4ia 
414 
41( 
416 
417 
418 
410 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 


427 
428 
420 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 


435 


436 
437 
438 
430 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
146 
447 
448 
440 
460 
451 
452 
453 
454 
465 
456 
457 
458 


City. 


NEW  TOBK— continued. 


N«wbnrch 

Kew  RoohsUe 

JfewYorli 

Xiaeara  Falls 

Korth  Tanawauda. 

OffdensbuTX  * 

Oiean 

Oswego 

Peekskill: 

District  No.  7.. 

District  No.  8 . . 

Plattaborg* 

Port  Chester 

Port  Jervis 

Ponglikeepaio' .... 

Bensselaer 

Kochester 

Kome. 


Saratoga  &>ring8 . 
Sciienectady 


Sing  Sing. 
Syracuse  . . . 
lonawaada. 

Troy 

TTtica 

Watcrtown. 
Watervllet . 
Yonlters. ... 


KOHTH  CAROLINA. 


ABheviUe.... 
Charlotte.,.. 

Durham 

GoldslMio  ... 

Newl>om 

Raleigh*  .... 
WUmlBgton . 
Winston 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo . 


Akron* 

Alliance* 

Aiih  tabula 

Ilellaire 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chillicotho*  .... 

Cincinnati 

CircleTillo* 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Davton* 

Defiance 

Delaware 

East  Uverpool ' 

Elyria 

Findiay* 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Hamilton* 

Ironton* 

Lancaster* 

Lima* 


Expenditures  for  the  school  year  1897-08. 


Permanent 

invest- 
ments and 
lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


♦5,781 

58,787 

,546,850 

33,346 

1,573 


1,500 
14,008 

12,423 

608 

6,853 


1,816 
10,096 


47,284 


467 

2,508 

2,286 

140,812 

58,315 

4,446 

45,322 


5,550 
03,038 


27,304 


712 
0 


35,154 


126,435 

8,237 

161,637 


78,570 
18,650 
18,644 
16, 118 
15,040 
01,543 
28,550 
778,848 
20,080 
838.107 
285,036 
195,560 
12,184 
18,006 
17,010 
17,310 
30,242 
16,361 
17, 712 
46,236 
21,502 
19,677 
36,329 

•Statistics  of  1806-97. 


503 

8,000 

0 

1,000 


Teaching 
and 

supervi- 
sion. 


851,067 
30,450 
7  146,033 
34,048 
22,638 
21,442 
27,880 
36,134 

0,809 
6,061 
18,104 
21,384 
23,012 
40,040 
16,870 

373,201 
22,804 
33,803 
82,213 
15,782 

243,104 
10,218 

123,724 

106,560 
41,510 
13,751 

109, 501 


12,456 


13,000 
10,000 


13,441 


Current 

and 
incidental 
expenses. 


823,803 

20,098 

3,092,462 

21,153 

10.153 


Svening 
schools. 


15,020 
16,810 

3,366 
8,516 
6,056 


7,567 
20,488 


70,000 

0,586 

0,217 

8,848 

5,755 

90,225 

8,827 

26,505 

25,239 

17,^3 

4,114 

08, 8n 


1,044 


4,760 


Total. 


0 

8211,836 

406 


41,311 
6,076 
6,405 
6,605 


26,817 


182,977 

16.320 

230,600 

108,114 

70,660 

12,680 

5,002 

10,000 

11,333 


8,301 
6,546 


4,032 


0 
'925' 


458 


187 


1,615 
500 

0 
3,654 


9,054 
0 


841 


883,651 
118,335 
15,997,190 
88,953 
■  34,496 
31,881 
44,410 
67,881 

25,998 
11, 175 
32,003 
82,273 
31,895 
70,504 
23,836 

500,500 
31,800 
43,945 
43,670 
23,823 

483,418 
86,380 

154,675 

178,745 
50,272 
23,415 

275,154 


10,500 
15,340 
14,840 
12,000 


18,250 


37,188 


147,275 
24,727 
25,851 
22,733 
19.290 
126,514 
87,799 

1,098,314 
44,837 

1, 240,  434 


358.027 
25, 8U 
31,008 
27,010 
30,552 
65,045 
24,663 
24.258 
74,465 
28,064 
24,641 
51.428 
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Taiii^  12. — StatUtici  of  txptndltHrri  of  puhlic  tchooU  of  eitiei  of  orrr  8,000inhahitant*— 

Continned.  « 


<«•) 
it\ 

403 
4«3 
4«4 
463 
4W 
4tf7 
468 
4W 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 

4;s 

477 
478 
47» 
480 
481 
482 
483 


484 


485 
486 
487 


488 

489 

4IX) 
491 
4»2 
493 
494 
4!I5 
496 
497 
408 
499 
500 
601 
t02 
5u3 
EU4 
505 
6il6 
507 
6u8 
509 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 
518 
619 


CKy. 


OHIO — oontiuncd. 


Lorain 

MannHeld 

UsrirtU 

Morion* 

Martin*  Ferry  ■ 

MaMnillon* 

Middleluwn*  .. 
Mount  Vet'DOD. 
NeliwiiviUe  .... 

>^ewurk 

Nurvallc 

Plqua 

Porlamouth*.. 

Kalom 

Saniliisky* 

SprinKdeld 

St«iib«nrilte ... 

Tiffin" 

Toledo 

Van  Wert 

Warren 

Wrilston...... 

Zenia* 

Tuungalflwu... 
ZanesTiUe'.... 


OKLABOMA. 


Olilahoma  City  . 


Antoria*. 
I'ortliind . 
iteiem  *  . . 


rCHin^LVAHIA, 


Allpglieny 

.Alloiitown 

Altoona 

JieavrrFalla... 

liraddoelc 

Itradfurd 

Butler 

CarbiindoJo  .... 

Curlialtt 

Chain  berabiirg. 

Ulieater 

Uolnnibia 

CoDnellHville. . . 

Da  lioia 

Diinmore* 

Eaatou 

Erie 

Uarriaborg 

llatelion  

Honieatead*  ... 

JohnatuwD 

Lancaater 

Lebanon  

Loolc  Haven  ... 
McEeeapiirt ... 
Mafaanov  City  . 

MeadTille 

Mount  Oarniel . 

NHnlicoke 

New  Krlghton . 

XewoaHtle  " 

Korriatuwn 


Expenditurea  for  Ilia  achool  year  1897-M. 


Permanent 
iuvext- 

mentaand 

laating 

improve. 

meuta. 


8371 
5.938 
4,633 


0 
7,827 


0,110 
•.S90 
6.704 
6,329 
16,783 
1,810 


180,876 


14.700 


8.295 

18,718 

61« 


816,923 

26,562 

9.870 

2,146 

I.3M 

11,550 

17.106 

8.140 

17,648 


20,016 
0 


2,290 


113,250 
7,282 
4,304 
5.858 
8S,  332 
18.060 
11, 176 


1.684 
8,626 
10,100 
5,265 
2,770 


68.6S0 
25,116 


TeaoliinK 

and 

aupervl. 

non. 


818,117 
85,  ^'i? 
2:1,868 
2U.O03 
l4.:iou 

21,586 
21, 195 
14,050 
6,988 
82,380 
16,598 
12,283 
27,855 
16,824 
85,504 
80.073 
27,9U7 
20,03:1 
241,062 
14,040 
18,311 
21,671 
23.593 
82.903 
46,451 


9,600 


18,100 

189.000 

16,875 


237,279 
54,976 
65,020 
18,  :»)8 
21,800 
28.093 
22,U20 
27,316 
16, 118 
14,438 
53,084 
17,542 
13,600 
11,441 
16.923 
42,110 
83,367 
00,608 
26,127 
19,202 
48.7rJ 
62.042 
22.23H 
10,420 
51, 178 
19,817 
26,280 
14,  •-•59 
lA.aMI 
LVOflO 
27.1185 
37,005 


Current 

and 
ineiilental 
ezpeuae*. 


»«.«1 
16,817 
e,»76 


•,056 


8,423 

8,674 

11.938 

5,008 

13,980 

7,992 

14,341 

13.435 

81,59:1 

8.78i 

7,607 

68,490 


20,0j0 
8.5:0 
5,690 


2,600 


9,338 
57. 402 
11,257 


97,097 
41,481 
82.731 
17, 21 1 
12.996 
12, 353 
17,458 
14,110 
6,603 
6,818 
19,457 
10,764 


1,858 
8,318 
20.959 
46,901 
85,070 
10,386 


14,944 
29.745 
13,806 


25,319 
12,703 
8,538 
9,129 
9,816 
3,000 
16.  i:iO 
I2,y6-J 


EreninK 
acboola. 


<•> 


♦54 


(«) 
1.850 
0 


1,634 

175 

0 


0 

463 

0 

0 


236 
384 


466 
650 


Total. 


•22,  «W 
58.012 
85,477 
87,120 
21,358 
40,87> 
88,761 
22,473 
15,561 
52,151 
21,006 
42,323 
45,846 
86.369 
55,268 

128. 449 
38, 498 
28,430 

4W,481 
14,640 
44,371 
80,241 
29,285 

150,371 
68,958 


12,200 


80,733 
367,030 
28,748 


854.983 
123,194 
107,630 
38,365 
36,180 
52.595 
56,584 
49,568 
40,419 
21,156 
92,556 
28,306 
17,003 
13,299 
27,531 
63,078 
243,981 
132,960 
40,817 
45,893 
96,049 
110,447 
47,280 
28,839 
78,417 
36,530 
44,899 
29,119 
33,086 
18,000 
111.871 
75,083 


'  Statiatica  of  1896-97.  a  The  accounta  of  evening  acboola  am  not  kept  aeparate. 
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Tabi.k  12. — SlatMict  of  expendUuret  of  pnhtie  ncliooh  of  dties  of  orer  SflOO  inhabilant$— 

Cuutiuiied. 


{«0 
6:21 

62;! 

623 
624 
625 
62S 
627 
628 
629 

6aa 
6ai 

632 
KM 
6:14 

6;i6 

63* 
637 
tU8 
639 
640 


641 
642 
643 
644 
646 
646 
647 
648 
649 


660 
661 
U2 
663 


(54 


666 

6M 
667 
658 
660 
600 


661 
6<2 
663 
664 
6i>5 
6M 
6«7 
6(18 
669 
670 
671 
672 
673 
674 
676 


City. 


rDn(BTi.vANU— couUnned. 


Oil  City*.... 
Philwlalpbla. 
IMkboIzvUIs  . 


IMlMhnrg*  . 

Pif.t«t«tt*  . 


Pltutou 

IMyiiiouth 

PuitaUtwn 

PotuviUe* 

ReiidiUK 

8cniiit«>ii 

Sfaaiiiokiu.... 

SbenaudiNlll 

Suiith  llvtblelieiu  , 

8le«Uou' 

tiunUurv* 

Titiisville 

Uuiout4iwn 

AVmt  Cluster 

Wilktw  burro 

WilliMuauort 

York 


RHODE  ISUtKO. 


Central  Falla*.... 

CraDBton 

Cllliiberliilld 

Kant  I'ruvideuce*. 

JobiiHtun 

)Ie«|H»rt 

Pawtiwkrt 

Pruvideuue  

'NVoonaucket 


8O0TJI  CABOUNA. 


Charleaton... 
Columbia  .... 
Oroeuville... 
Bpartanbarg . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
SioaxFalb) 


TKIHKSSEB. 


Cbattanooga. 
ClarkHVille  .. 

JackHitn 

KiiiixTJIle.... 
kiemultU  .... 
KaabvUle.... 


An«tiii 

Corfii«:aiia 

llallaH* 

DeiitHou 

El  Pano , 

Kort  Worth  *  . 
GaiiieHVillo*.. 
Giilvextiiu 

UoilKtOB* 

Laredo  

MarMhall 

Paris 

Ban  Antonio.. 

Slieriiiau 

Temi.le 


Expenditures  for  tbs  school  year  180T-98. 


Permanent 
iiiTnat- 

nieutH  and 

liiiitiug 

iiupruvu. 

uients. 


$1,428 


1.462 

3S»,!>38 

914 


1,381 

8,830 

62.066 

120,622 

312 

S.623 

10,99« 

1,197 


9,286 
701 
228 

84!  641 
38,680 


244 

8,187 


8,0«6 


19.399 

268,164 

2,297 


2,615 

476 

1.477 

19,696 


215 
1.812 


25.000 
35,18: 
22.701 


too 

263 
1,085 
2,520 


820 
25,000 

6;u 


1,100 
'4,'8o6 


Teaching 
and 

suptTvi- 
siun. 


»26, 191 

2,31l8,«l:i 

13,194 

674, 748 
14,920 
14.U30 
24,160 
28,200 

112,  i:i9 

169.406 
81,352 
84,858 
23,644 
21, 414 
18,949 
23.334 
14,032 
20,103 
94,38.1 
62.343 
35,791 


27.992 
28.605 
18,120 
22,937 
27, 078 
62.220 
80,457 
432,097 
41,015 


62,695 
14,027 
8,185 
8,400 


20.142 


89.  8'>8 
12,180 


42,05(1 
72,054 
135,949 


43.549 
1«,:B7 
6;l,  25<i 
10, 21!) 
24,  :iOO 
43.841 
20. 205 
72.  T.a 
67,080 
13. 802 
4,620 
17,SUII 
08.  405 
21.505 
14.5US 


Cnrrent 

incideutal 
«x]ieu8e«. 


«6,I60 

332,817 

10,405 

6,140 

28,014 


43,667 


18.617 
11,949 
10.628 
6,373 


6,572 
4,870 
10,391 
67. 585 
40.634 
18,811 


10,028 
11,900 
0,187 


10.  COO 
29,800 
80,383 

247.  ml 

9,206 


8,524 

1,700 

899 

613 


11,444 


1,611 
2,833 


6.210 
29,5:12 
20,593 


7,707 
2,565 

13,000 
6.674 
4,854 
6,015 
8.050 

11.9115 

10.640 

2,240 

048 

1,4U0 

12, 042 


ETening 
schools. 


669,933 
0 


4,000 


•  SUttotics  of  1896-97. 


1,200 
« 


001 

T,6U8 

653 

1.716 

0 

0 

0 

0 


673 


898 

826 

908 

l,4i<2 

8,161 

89,832 

2,301 


1,572 


Total. 


840,649 

8,614,731 

20  80S 

1,267.108 

26,248 

21.276 

64,461 

61.894 

208  453 

867.788 

60,034 

64,045 

60,166 

28.985 

72.660 

39.192 

19.666 

80,722 

157.  949 

133, 618 

10,182 


38,937 
43,^81 
25.211 
42.489 
(9,366 
83,568 
142.320 
977,124 
66,710 


68,834 
16,871 
10,561 
19,608 


81,586 


41,684 
16,864 


73.266 
138.340 
170,242 


61,856 
19.165 
77.935 
28,313 
29,160 
48.866 
2:1, -335 
109,698 
84.005 
16,051 
6,568 
18,900 
81.637 
24,080 
23,006 
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Tabui  l2.—SUU»tiet «/  «Tp«adUurM  •/  public  $citool$  «/  eilie*  «/  0rer  8,000 i»lutUUutt$ — 

Continaad. 


S7S 

en 


>T8 
6W 


581 
H2 


MS 
SM 

S8B 
6M 
HT 
IM 
tM 
S9D 

m 

M3 


SM 
8SS 

6M 
H7 


698 

sm 

600 
601 


603 
604 
605 
600 
607 
608 
600 
610 
611 
tI2 
613 
614 
6)5 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
621 
622 
628 
e2i 


I 


Expendltan*  for  the  Mhool  ywr  1897-98. 


City. 


TEXAS— coBtlnaed. 


Perm«MDt 

iOTMt- 

nwntB  utd 
la*  ting 
improTo- 
uent*. 


T—ohlng 

oad 
■uperrl- 

uon. 


Tyler* 


I 


*1.250 


9li,850 
46,381 


Current 
and 

Incidental 
expenaea. 


Xrening   I 
aohooU. 


Ogden  

Prove  City 

Bait  Lake  aty. 


Burlington . 
Kntland  ... 


S.88S, 

ii'/m"- 


1.S47  , 

is« , 


I 


43,135  j 

10,  Me  I 

151,648  j 


♦900 
13,096  i 


M,S17 


vmavftA. 

Alexandria 

UaaTille 

Lyncbborg  * 

Mancheater 

Newport  Kewa 

Koriolk* 

Peterabnrg* 

PortamoBUi 

RichmoBd 

Roanoke 

Staunton 


4,391 


14,  MS 
» 


WASBIKOTOK. 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tncoma 

Walla  Walla 


161 

18,820 
002 


8,068 
43,321 
27,909 

1,142 


WEST  VIBOUaA. 


Huntington*  . 
MartiniiDnrg.. 
rarkcrsburg. . 
Wbceling 


WISCONSIK. 

Applcton 

Ashland 

Baraboo  

Holoit 

Chippewa  I'alla 

£an  Claire 

Fond  dii  Lac 

(irecn  Bnj- 

JancsTille 

Kenosha 

La  Crosso 

Madison 

Manitowoc* 

Marinette 

Morrill 

Milwankco 

Oshkosb 

Kacine 

SheboygHn 

Stevens  Point 

Superior 

Watertown 

Waukeaba 

Wausau 


Cliiyinne. 


WYOMCJO. 


35,812 


24.733 
4,637 


7,000 
0 
24,012 
2,832 
2.513 
2,779 


2,769 
'7,'5i3' 


894 
(a) 
2,272 
25,403 
3,923 
4,209 
9,011 
793 


1,017 


30,681 
27,04S 


16,760 
21,906 
27,634 
8.631 
10,369 
40,000 
17,780 
14.000 
126,987 
19,242 
11,469 


139,098 
58,442 
84,263 
14,973 


I 


198,477 


13.338  . 
9,688  I. 


3,188 
3,839 
6,819 
2,111 


6.818 
6,373 
3,843 
33,889 
3,202 
1,«S9 


84.767 
37,373 
67,403 


16,402  , 
9,817 


07,331  I         50,014  ' 


33,215 
23,021 
16.325 
18,683 
17,148 
45,299 
27,829 
35.606 
23.644 
14,454 
66,296 
33,050 
19,970 
25,230 
14,261 
ri54,904 
57,950 
52, 737 
49,907 
21.468 
67, 7M 
12.872 
16,400 
24,  OM 


20,452 


17,806 
12,032 


7,999 
5,036 
14,464 

11,671 
7,062 
11,169 


19,959 

11,195 

6,063 

8.219 

4,9M 

89,563 

12,521 

13. 779 

14.938 

6^383 

55,303 

3,319 


8,347 


7,007 


«3S6 


280 


Total. 


817,008 
68,477 


78,1 

19,1 

318, « 


4S,I88 
38,881 


19.988 
34.844 
37,198 
19,741 
14,S8t 
88,  (I* 
31.  m 

17,8a 

148,4a 
41,284 
14,381 


121.  MS 

aa,mt 

169.688 

20,  m 


31,897 
13,809 


153, 157 


76,7a 
39,(98 
31,444 
33,673 
22,184 
83,776 
42,133 
46,081 
37,691 
28,641 
89,014 
44,346 
33,548 
33,448 
30,149 

844,467 
78,023 
91,919 
87,888 
83,861 

132, 1« 
18, 8U 
17,488 
33,468 


27,46* 


•  SUtiKtics  of  1890-97. 

aPcrraaneut  improvements  aro  paid  fur  by  tlio  common  council  out  of  otbor  than  aoheol  foada. 
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Taulb  13. — StatUtiot  of  ertning  tchooU  in  oitie*  of  S,000  inkaUtanl*  and  over. 


PupUa  enrolled. 


COIOBADO. 

0  I  l>«nTer(I>UtrictKo.7). 
10  I  Pneblo  (District  No.  20). 

COSSECTICVT. 


11  I  Aononia. . 


23| 


Bridg  . 
Danouiy . 

Hartford 

Hi-ridcn 

Hew  Uritain  . 
Now  HaTon . . 

Norwalk 

Stamford 

Walerbury... 


DISTBlCr  or  COLCMBIA. 

Washington : 

Divfsional  to  8 

IMrisionaOtoll... 


Atlanta  ... 
Colnmbna. 


IIXt.NOIS. 


I 


I.NDIANA. 


I 


37 


Bidilcford.. 
Lewlston... 
Portland  ... 
WaterrlUe . 


MAHIXAKD. 

Italtluiori)  .* 


Chicago :  M  I 

Peoria I    0 

Quincy 3  ' 

Uocliford 1 


EvaiisTillr 4  • 

Indianapolis 'i  , 


KEKTVCKY. 


Franlcforta '    1 

Louinvillo I  10 


2« 

54 

•JSO 

7,027 

4 

8  ' 

12 

153 

4 

•  1 

4 

137 

a 

o': 

3 

70 

31 


12 
21 


33, 
2S  I 


4 
10 
4  I 
0  ' 


-a 
I 


80 
144 
644  ' 

05 

;,ei8 

104  ' 
122 


26 
00 


46 
200 
40 


1,297 


232 
107 


204 
541 


0  1  22 

33  '      43       1,451 


7  137 
16          202 

8   

2  '■        149 


21         72       4, 157  I 
u  Cidoroil  school. 


I 


21 
0 
141 
22 
.446 
13 
23 


72 


101 
144 
78S 
117 
7,064 
117 
145 


1 

180             40 

lis             79 

150 


113 
40 


2,307 
42 
13 
IS 


»5 : 


27  I  49 

377  1, 828 

I 

111  I  248 

136  338  I 

I  seo 

0  '  149 


!)02  ,  .'..059 


h 

111 

It 

.s'S 

n 

g 

3^ 

§11 

■^ 

P«" 

» 

lO 


II 


07 


1 


41 

20 

90 

S2 

6 

200 

41 

61 

» 

870 

180 

350 

58 

220 

176 

1,794 

593 

2S3 

68 

37 

15 

197 

118 

1,447 

525 

1,395 

808 

345 

140 

147 

26 

9,934 

4.376 

195 

180 

150 

125 

85 

10 

299 

142 

603 

276 

195 
145 

73 


152    248 
191 
175 
48 


147  ' 


112 


14! '.  19J 

51  1  183 

188    644  198 

87  196 

2,993  I  2,M3  198 

44' 116 

37  1  150 


41 
80 

46 

200 

61 

140 

to 

7i 
76 
75 
75 

209 
593 

37' 

0 

75 
75 
75 
75 

no 

58 


190 
177 


90 
80 
140 
71 


51 
234 


45  I    40     60 
935   1,767    107 


63 
84 


l.or«  I  5,059  '    71 
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TauU':  13.— StatUtUn  oj  evening  tchooU  in  Htiti  of  S,000  inkabilanU  and  over — Cont'd. 


iu 

41 

42 

43 

44 

4'> 

4« 

47 

48 

it 

M 

M 

63 

Kl 

M 

6S 

M 

57 

M 

M  ' 

60 

(I 

<2 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74  ' 

75 

76 


•s 

B 
S 

'A 
•J 

2 

1 

18 

4 
2 
7 

I 

1 

51 

3 

1 

II 

4 

2 

33 

14 

3 

1 

7 
1 

1 
5 
2 
2 

12 

4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
4 
1 
7 
7 
2 
1 
1 
15 

9 

1 
1 

S 

8 

1 
1 

1 
2 
7 
S 

T 

1 

3 

3 

I 

Mrben. 

PaplU  rnroUed. 

i 

h 

il 
II 

lO 

1 

1*5 

Ciiy. 

4 

8 
2 

i 

^ 

h 

1 

1 

a 

• 

r 

8 

• 

11 

MAMACUUSKTTIt. 

11 

3 

200 

14 

240 
111 
11,263 
416 
142 
1.434 
421 

4«;i 

IB5 

3,732 

456 

146 

114 

546 

130 

1.302 

8,980 

750 

239 

192 

185 

29 

1,849 

92 

297 

S97 

94 

343 

248 

472 

710 

1«« 

115 

1,411 

385 

800 

86 

163 

1,205 

75 

60 

3,156 

66 

38 

347 
360 

2,379 
159 
589 
427 

2,i53 
87 
120 

127 

87 

4,001 

225 

03 

662 

130 

365 

07 

2.118 

159 

81 

49 

282 

63 

845 

1,898 

291 

161 

60 

80 

17 

940 

42 

85 

305 

61 

98 

94 

130 

263 

136 

63 

573 

258 

176 

19 

69 

092 

787 
54 

60 

846 

n 

i' 

1,434 
400 
465 
141 

"■"875 

'■"iu" 
■■{.'soi" 

1,850 

"■■iw" 

ISO 
186 

26 
1,849 

90 

""m 

87 
343 
248 

■■■"706" 
186 
116 

25" 

64 

163 

1,2«5 

1,847 
70 
64 

88 

Ilnivkton 

4 

W 

273 

77 

14.1 
66 

4J 

JiruokhiiO 

80 

2U 

• 

i 

18 

7 

29 

8 

48 

15 

28 

• 

138 

28 

« 

19 

29 

4 

57 

158 

26 

11 

7 

6 

3 

66 

7 

8 

18 

6 

7 

8 

18 

25 

7 

» 

42 

21 

12 

3 

7 

65 

66 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 


Reference*  to  reocDt  Keporta  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  EdnoaUon,  in  wbioh  this  snlijeot 
lias  been  treated  or  atatistiea  pablished:  Annoal  Keport  for  1888-89,  pages  411-418, 138a-l>87; 
18g»-))0,  pages  1148, 1209^1212, 135I-13M;  18»l-92,  page  11*7;  1862-93,  pagesl86-188,  669-6T0;  18BB-94, 
pages  877-949,  2093-2189;  1B94-9S,  page  2170;  189S-96,  pages  989-992,  1001-1152, 1S21-IS20, 1510-1521 
(colamn  8) ;  1896-97,  pages  193-197,  899-703,  2211-2222  (column  8),  2279-2294. 

For  the  school  year  1897-98  there  were  114  manual  or  industrial  training  schools 
reporting  to  this  office.  This  was  an  increase  of  15  over  the  preceding  year.  Of 
the  lU  schools,  24  were  indnstrial  schools  for  Indian  children. 

In  Table  8  the  statistics  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  are  summarized.  In  the 
114  schools  there  were  employed  945  teachers,  507  men  and  438  women.  There  were 
30,683  pnpils  receiving  manual  and  industrial  training,  19,152  boys  and  11,531  girls. 

The  total  expenditure  for  manual  and  industrial  training  by  86  of  the  114  schools 
was  $655,247.  Of  this  amount  $440,572  was  paid  teachers,  $93,058  for  materials, 
$36,508  for  tools  and  repairs,  and  $85,109  for  incidentals  and  for  items  not  classified. 

Table  4  gives  the  statistics  in  detail  of  the  90  manual  and  industrial  training 
schools  other  than  Indian  schools.  In  these  90  schools  there  were  employed  673 
teachers,  384  men  and  289  women.  In  the  same  schools  there  were  25,893  pupils, 
16,449  boys  and  9,446  girls. 

The  detailed  statistics  of  the  24  Indian  schools  will  be  fonnd  in  Table  5.  There 
were  272  teachers  employed  in  these  schools,  123  men  and  149  women.  There  wore 
4,790  pupils,  2,705  boys  and  2,085  girls. 

In  Table  6  are  shown  the  branches  of  manual  training  or  the  trades  taught  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch,  so  far  as  reported  by  the  individual  schools 
nieulionod  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  manual  or 
industrial  training  in  1897-98  in  institutions  which  are  not  distinctively  manual 
or  industrial  training  schools.  This  was  done  io  1893-94,  and  the  statistics  were 
printed  in  tho  Report  of  this  office  for  that  year^  pages  2093  to  2169. 

For  a  number  of  years  tho  returns  from  city  systems  of  pnblic  schools  have  shown 
in  what  grades  inanaal  training  has  been  given  if  taught  at  all.  The  following 
tai>Io  shows  that  in  1890  there  were  37  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  in  whose 
public  schools  manual  training  other  than  drawing  was  taught;  in  1894  there  were 
93  cities;  in  1896  there  were  121  cities,  and  in  1898  there  were  146  cities. 
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Tablk  l.—Citie*  of  8,000 population  and  orer  in  each  State,  in  which  mamial  trainiuf 

wa$  tavght. 


G«ograpUoal  looation. 

1880 
37 

1884 
OS 

1896 
121 

1898 
146 

Oeographioal  location. 

1890 

1884 

2 

1806 
2 

latt 

United  Statu 

SoQth  Central  DItUIoo  : 

3 

Horth  Atlantlo  Dirision 

23 
3 

1 
10 

52 

a 

I 
80 
8 

t 

1 

17 

2 

a 

10 

12 

i 

1 
1 
1 

72 

31 
10 

22 
18 

80 
6 
5 
45 
11 

4 
S 

33 

a 

7 
16 
10 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

1 

South  Atlantic  DiTlaion 

1 

Sooth  Central  Division 

Texas 

1 

North  Central  DlTijion 

Weatem  DiTlaion........... 

North  Centrsl  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

2 

7 
3 
5 
4 
4 
i 
3 
..... 

8 

1 

6 

u 

= 

2 

North  Atlantie  DiTiston : 

Illinois 

2 
1 
3 
1 

( 

Mnlno 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

s 

New  Bampahtre 

1 
8 

■ 

Khode  Island 

4 

Connectiont. ........... 

1 
( 
4 
6 

1 

1 
1 

Mlssonrl ' 

s 

New  York 

Nebraska 

Wsstem  Division: 

Colorado 

1 

1 

t 

Booth  A  aaatio  DiTlaion : 

WashingtoD '  .... 

1 

DoIawwo  .■■...- 

r^llfomTft                      * 

f 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia.... 
Virginia 

*-* 

North  Carolina 

The  table  which  foUowa  gives  the  146  cities  in  vhoae  public  schools  nuuinal  train- 
ing (other  than  drawing)  was  taught  in  1897-98,  and  indicates  the  grades  in  each  ci^ 
system  in  which  such  iDstrnction  was  given. 

Table  2. — Citie»  in  which  manual  training  (other  than  drawing)  waa  taught  in  1897-S8. 


Cities. 

Grades  in  whkh  manual 
training  was  taoght. 

atles. 

Grades  in  wUoh  ■"«»"»' 
training  was  taoght.  -. 

CAUPOBinA. 

Fresno 

7, 8, 9.  and  10. 
6, 7,8,  and  9. 
8  and  9. 

6. 7,  and  8. 
6, 7. 8,  and  9. 
5, 6. 7.  and  8. 

1,2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,  and  9. 

1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6,  and  7. 

Orammar  and  Ugh  school. 
1,  2.  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  M,  10, 11, 
and  12. 

4. 6. 6. 7,  and  8. 
6, 7, 8, 9,  and  10. 

6. 8. 7,  and  8. 

6. 7.8,  and  9. 

6. 6. 7. 8.  and  9. 

7. 8,  and  high  achool. 
8and0. 
4,5,6,7,andhlghsohool. 

7. 9,  and  high  school. 

High  soiiool. 

7, 8,  and  high  school. 

nxiMois. 
Canton 

4. 5. 6.  and  7. 

High  school. 

Grammar  and  high  schooL 

9, 10,  and  11. 

7. 8, 9,  and  10. 

High  school. 

Oakland 

Chicago 

Ban  Diego 

Ban  Francisco 

Galesonrg 

MoUne.... 

Oak  Park 

Santa  Cms 

Ottawa 

Stockton 

11. 12,  and  high  school. 
7, 8,  and  9. 

Springfield 

COLOEADO. 
Colorado  Springs 

INDIANA. 

Frankfort 

Primary. 

4, 6, 6, 7,  and  8. 

9  and  Ugh  school. 
0  and  10. 
9, 10, 11.  and  13. 
7, 8, 9, 10,11,  and  18. 

District  No.  1.... 

Indlanajwlls 

IHstrictNo.l7... 

Pneblo: 

DUtrictNo.1.... 
District  Na 20... 

COK!««CTICDT. 

Bristol 

Hartford 

IOWA. 
Davenport 

Des  Moines  (West).. 

Iowa  City 

Mason  dtty 

KurrucKY. 

Frankfort     (white 
schools) 

Manchester  (Sooth), 

1,2,  and  3  of  high  school. 
1.2.  and  3. 

ninth  district 

Lexington ........... 

Naugatnck 

LoolsvlUe 

High  school. 

New  Haven 

Stamford 

MAim. 
Ellsworth 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8.  and  9 

DILAWABI. 

Xiowlston 

6,  7,  8,  0,  and    1    of  high 

school. 
7. 8,  and  9. 
5,  ^  7, 8,  and  9. 

9, 10,  and  11. 
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TxBUt  '2. — Cities  in  which  moHual  training  {other  than  drawing)  loos  taught  in  1897-98 — 

Contloued. 


Cities. 

Graden  in  which  mannal 
training  was  taught. 

CiUes. 

KBW  JBB8EV— cont'd. 

Union 

Yineland  . 

Grades  in  which  mannal 
training  waa  taught. 

MASSACUUSETTS. 

Amherst 

Arlington 

8. 6, 7, 8,  and  9. 

8, 7,8,  and  9. 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

Orammar  school. 

6, 7, 8,  and  9. 

7. 8,  and  9. 

High  school. 

Grammar  and  liigh  school. 

High  sohool. 

6,  C  7,  and  8. 

6. 8,  and  7. 

6. 8, 7, 8.  and  9. 
High  school. 
9, 10, 11,  and  U. 

8. 9,  and  high  school. 
High  school. 

10. 11,  and  13. 
3of  bighachool. 
High  MhooL 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11,  and  13. 

7. 8,  and  9. 
8  and  9. 

Do. 
3, 8, 4, 5, 8, 7, 8,  and  9. 
Grammar  school. 
1  sad  2  of  high  school. 
8, 8, 7, 8,  and  ». 

8. 9.  and  high  school. 

8,  7,  8,  9,  and  S  of  high 

■ohool. 
High  school. 
Sand  7. 

1.3. 8,  and  4. 
High  schools. 

HighschooL 
TTiTand  high  school. 
7,8,9,10,Traadl3. 

High  school. 
<,C8,9,10,ll,andU. 
Grammar  schovls. 
Blgb  school 
Do. 

8  and  7. 

Uannal    training    high 

school. 
7  colored  school, 

9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

7. 8. 9,  and  high  school. 
Grammar  schools. 

9, 10, 11,  and  12. 
High  scbooL 

Orammar  schools,  2,  8,  4, 
andS. 

3, 4,'8, 7, 8,  and  high  school. 
7. 8,  and  high  school 
3,3,4,B,and8.      . 
5, 8, 7, 8,  and  9. 

3, 4, 8,8, 7, 8,  and  9. 
Above  8fth 

Belmont 

Boston 

KKW  TOBK. 

Albany 

Bratntree 

firldffswater ......... 

High  school. 
Primary. 
9, 10, 11,  and  12. 
8  and  9. 

Batarla 

Biookline 

Binghamton 

Cambridge 

Concord  T............ 

Canondslgna 

Glens  Fafls 

4, 5, 8, 7, 8,  and  9. 
Grammar  schoola. 

Dedhom 

Kaston 

Hoceick  Falls 

Ithaca  

3, 4,8, 8,  and  7. 
«L7.and8. 

FallBlTer  

ntchbnrg 

Janieatown .......... 

HaTerhilf. 

Kinnton  (Rondout). 

All 

8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

I«weU 

New  York 

Blemantary,    seeeadary, 
and  truant. 

I^nn,,  ,,., 

North  Tonawanda . . . 

MMm 

Primary. 
High  school. 
5, 8, 7,  and  8. 

Hilton 

Hew  Bedford 

Utioa 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Salem..... 

NOBTH  CABOUKA. 

Dnrham 

OHIO. 

6, 7, 8, 9,  and  10. 

Sinrlnraeld 

Wftltbam 

All 

WftTten. ............ . 

BeUefontaine 

Clereland 

Primary. 

AU. 

'Wobam 

Dayton 

7, 8,  and  high  school. 

myrla 

1,2, 8, 4, 5,  and  8. 

^1^7.8,  and  9. 

KelaonTille 

AIL 

Toledo 

6,  &  7, 8,  and  Ugh  scbooL 

Wapakoneta 

Toongstown 

High  school 

WNNSSOTA. 
Ihilntli 

PBldt-STLVAKIA. 

Allegheny 

Fifth  Ward  mannal  train- 

MlnneapoUs  

Conshohocken  

Norristown 

Philadelphia 

ing  school 

8t.Cload 

All 

St.  Paul 

7, 8,  and  high  school 
1  speclsl  achool  of  aloyd. 

Stillwater 

mssiseippi. 

Westchester 

BBODE  islahd. 

High  school 

Intermediste     grammar 

and  high  schooL 
High  school 
7, 8,  and  9. 

HISSOCBI. 

Wooosocket 

St.  LouU 

TBXAS. 

Austin 

9, 10,  and  11. 

Omaha 

TtBOIKU. 

Staonton 

WABHtNOTOIC. 

Seattle 

HEW  HAUP8B1BB. 

Concord ............. 

8,7, 8,  and  9. 

Haacbeflter 

High  school. 

High  schooL 
7,8rsnd  high  sohool 

KEW  JBII8BT. 

Atlantic  city 

Camden 

WISCOKSUf. 

Hoboken , 

Kau  Claire 

High  school 
Do. 

Do. 

Patenion 

Ullwankee 

Do. 

PhilliDsbarir 

Oshkoeh 

Aa 

KedbMk.„::.;.:;;. 

High  sehoul 
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Tarlk  3. — Simtnwuuy  of  $t»Hitie»  of  »<niii«{  and  imduttriml  training  $ek»ol$  in  tie  United 

States  in  1897-98. 


Slate  or  territory. 

"3 

1 

B 

(15 

Different 
teachers 
of  awnnal 
and  indns- 
trtal  train 
ing. 

Dlffe 

wb< 

man 

dustr 

rent  pnplla 
>  reeeived 
nal  and  in- 
ial  training. 

Expenditure  for  man 
trial  training  dari 
86  schools. 

8      1     •         !• 

lal  and 
ag  1897 

H 
11 

985,108 

indns- 
-98  for 

-a 

h 

3 

• 

1 

o 
H 

1 

1 
114 

314 

1 
438;  »4S 

1* 

i:Dlte«l  State* 

18, 152|n,  531|30,  883^$I40, 572 

«IB.eS8 

$36,508 

8856,  a«7 

Norlli  Atla»«o  IMTtaioD.. 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion.. 
South  Central  DiTiaioB  . . . 
North  Central  Dirtaien... 
Weat^m  Division 

47 
13 
4 
2S 
24 

34« 
49 
13 

112 

i 

437 

85 

19 

231 

173 

10,029 

1,179 

484 

4,394 

3,006 

«t712 

552 

123 

2,328 

1,816 

10, 741 

1,731 

607 

6,722 

4,882 

229^647 
22,376 
12,63S 
85,805 
99^188 

48,286 
17, 8« 
2,390 
11,946 
12,^ 

18,328 

6,379 

816 

75,471 
2,250 

472 
4,627 
2,289 

371,631 
48,771 
18.931 
108,899 
109, 636 

North  Atlantic  Diriakm: 
Maine           ........... 

' 

1 

1 

Massacbuaetto 



9 

5 

3 
19 

1 
10 

1 
5 

2 

1 

36 
22 

8 
103 

0 
78 

7 

26 
3 

a 

80 
13 
4 
08 
13 
14 

1 

115 
35 
13 

171 
12 
92 

a 

1,977,  1,328 
1,094|      947 
361       170 
3,435,  3,134 
0         97 
3,271   1,«M 

ss]       0 

78*      285 
4*        82 
115        65 

3,305 

2,041 

422 

6,669 

97 

35 

1,073 

128 

180 

S3,'isx 

10,260 
*728 
96,154 
19 
84,172 

2,000 

6,500 
1,P9« 

i0v«ae 

ii,363 

1,373 
14,088 

7,080 
25, 

8,197 

1,483 

15 

66 

36,258 

66,  MS 
10,499 

8,  too 

New  York        

151,697 

10 

19,872 

4,8U 

37.661 

146,288 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

2,090 

5     31 

13l    le 

8,909 
5,916 
3,000 

4,200 

28 

2,00a 

750 
'i,600 

39, 369 

District  of  ColambiA. . 
VitKiuia  

7,041 
16, 5M 

North  Carolina 

* 

7 

12|     19 

196 

120 

315 

2,680 

50 

iso 

2,880 

1 

....1... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

South  Central  Divtsion: 

2 

8 

1       9 

305 

68 

373 

7,966 

1,324 

275 



9,565 

.      1 

1 

MiafttRalnni 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

120 

» 

1*0 

800 

75 

80 

30 

479 

1 

I       4 

5 

9 

S> 

55 

114 

4,370 

1,000 

481 

453 

8,283 

Korih  Central  Divteion: 
Ohio  

3     IS 

3 

I 
15 
19 
22 
1 
0 
10 
10 

i 

19 

803 

587 

1,483 

IDA 

109 
533 
350 

282 

912 

1,120 

1,833 

285 

357 

621 

93 

208 

265 

16G 

7,400 
15,000 
17,950 
4,925 
2,570 
ItKlSO 
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2428  EDUCATION   EpPOBT,  1897-98. 

Taulb  0. — StatUlict  of  mamuil  and  indutlrial  training — Jtranehe$  taught. 


Kune  of  Inititation. 


BMUMwg  CoUec*.  HMldsborft  C<1. 


Cantni  School  (pnbUe),  Oakland,  Cal . 


California  School  of  Uaehaaloal  Arts,  San 
Frandaco,  Cal. 


If ecbaniea'  Inatitnte,  San  Trandaoo,  Cal . 

Foljtechnio  High  School,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Aaylom  (branch 

oO<  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Uannal  Training  School  (pnblic),  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 


Preston  School  of  Indostry  (boys).  Water- 
man, Cal. 


Bricbtsidc  School  for  Bojrs, Denrer,  Colo.. 


Uannal  Training  High  School,  DeuTer, 
Colo. 


Branch  of  tnstmotica. 


Sawing 

Cooking 

Tent  making 

Broom  making 

Farmer  garden  work 

Printing 

Free-hand    and    mechanical 
drawing. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  torning 

Carving 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking  

Carpentry  

Canring , 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Electricltv 

Free-bana  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Woo<l  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging , 

Viae  work 

Maclilne-sbop  work 

Sewing , 

Free-band  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Laundry 

Baking 

Blacksmithing 

Machine  shop  work 

Shoemaking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Hoasework 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Laaudry 

Shoemaking 

Engineering 

Free-band  drawing 

Mechajiical  drawing 

Clay  nio<1eling 

Sewing 

Cookiug 


Hnmberof 
papila. 


0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
JOB 

0 

0 

SiO 

M 

120 
1<8 
ISS 
W 


<» 
M 
U 
M 
20 
40 
81 

e» 
1 

17 
27 
66 

27 
28 

0 
21 

0 

12 

0 

0 

358 

12 
18 
8 

12 
6 
4 

8 
10 
27 
11 

2 
25 

1 
10 
10 
60 

8 
18 

1 

6 
180 
180 
50 

0 

0 


1 
1 

0 
0 

e 

0 

«s 

18S 

in 

0 
0 
0 
M 
64 
16 
64 
11 


28 


118 
1 

64 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 

15 
0 

50 

12 
232 

48 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


88 
88 
88 

2t 
41 

a 
u 


40 
20 
40 
20 
80 
10 
20 


120 
120 
120 


180 
180 

60 
182 


160 
40 

200 
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Table  6. — StatUiia  of  manual  and  induttrial  IraiHing — Brandhe*  taught — Cont'd. 


Hame  of  institution. 


Xaiinal  TniniDg  High  Bobool,  DenTer, 
Colo.— CattinoMl. 


Toanc    Ken's    Chilatian     A  Moelatlon, 
Brlogeport,  Conn, 


Bokrdman  Munul  Tnining  High  School, 
Kew  Haven,  Conn. 


Moniud  Training  School,  Bidgefleld,  Conn. 

St  JoMph'a  Indnstrlal  School  for  Colored 
Boys,  Clayton,  Del. 


Indnstriol  Homo  School,  District  of  Co- 
lombia, Georgetown,  D.  C. 


8t  Kose's  Indnstrial  School,  Waahingtoo, 
D.C. 

Chicago  English  High  and  Uannal  Train- 
ing School,  Chicago,  lU. 


Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago, 


Jewish  Tniuing  School,  Cliicago,  111. 


Branch  of  iiiHtruotion. 


Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work .... 

Holding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work. . 
Free-hand  drawing . . 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Carpentry . 
Plumbing 


g. 

Klectrioify 

Fne-hand  drawing  -  - 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpen&y 

Wood  turning 

Carving , 

Tenetianiron 

Pattern  making 


Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Machine-shop  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

I>rinting 

Painting 

Tailoring 

Bhoemaking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Wood  taming 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

CooUng 

Free-band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 


Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Macliine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 


Number  of 
pupils. 


:i 


0 

0 

474 

474 

249 


149 


130 
2<3 

130 


64 

330 
300 


ml 

ill 


3 
0 
6 

0 


850 
300 
IM  150 
200   200 


20 
20 

30 
30 
20 
100 
IM 
60 

too 

160 
30 
10 

no 

120 
30 
40 
10 
40 
24 
48 


51 
36 
53 


40 


M 
100 


40 


40 
40 
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Tablr  6. — Slal'uticit  of  manual  and  indiuMal  training — Brancke*  taufht — Cont'd. 


Xameof  inslitutioo. 


Braacli  of  instriiction. 


J«wUli  Training  School,  Cbioago,  111.— 
Conttnncd. 


Uaniial  Training  School,  SpringHeld,  HI. 


Manual  Training  Ulgli  School,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Ilome,  Knightstown,  Ind. 


nisli  and  Indastrial  School,  "Wtst  Bes 
MolneH,  Iowa. 


Statv  Xormal  School  for  Colored  Persons, 
Frunlcfort,  Ky. 


I.nniarllle  Manual  Training  High  School, 
LoiiisTillc,  Ky. 


Home  Institnte.— Free  uight  school  for 
workingmen  and  boys,  Neir  Orleans,  La. 


Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work. 

Carpentry  

Wood  taming 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work... 

Uachlno-shop  work  . 

Painting 

DeslgniDZ 

FreeHiana  drawing .., 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Sloyd,  or  knife  work. 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Free-band  drawing . . 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

AVood  turning . 


Hygiene  and  nursing. 
Fattei 


em  making  . 


Forging 

Holding  (metal) 

Machine-shop  work 

Paper  catting  and  folding. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry , 

Baking 

Florlcnltare , . 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

£ngiDeering 

Shoomaking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry  

Wood  taming 

Carriog 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cntting  and  folding. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Freehand  dr.iwing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry  

Wood  taming 

Carring 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-motal  work, 

Molding  metal 

Vise  work 

Machine-nhop  work 

Free-band  drawing 


3 


Kumber  of 
pupils. 


350 

400 

50 

50 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

2i 

W 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

208 

2«» 

0 

0 

185 

160 

0 

30 

102 

30 

30 

20 

a 


5 

12 

12 

13 

31 

10 

S 

« 

32 

26 

25 

12 

12 

35 

7 

IS 

15 

0 

0 

7 

7 

7 

50 
131 
235 
131 
117 
103 
103 
68 
«5 
46 
33 
33 
120 


ill 

'A 


250 


200 


40 

1 

296 

61 
0 
0 

45 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
38 
124 
38 
38 
10 
18 
10 
38 


38 
40 
80 
30 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
38 
72 
72 
36 
21 
12 
36 
K6 


36 


36 
36 


36 
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Tablr  6. — SlatUtiet  ofmtntual  and  indiuMal  tralmimg — Bra»ehe»  tamght — Cont'd. 


Kame  of  insiitntion. 


Baltinioro   Folyteolinio   loBtitate,  BmlU- 
more,  Md. 


House  of  Refage,  Baltimore,  Md . 


Samuel  Ready  School,  Baltimore,  Md . 


McDunogli  Kdocationtl  Fond  and  Inatl- 
tate,  McDonogh,  Md. 


Jacob  Tomo  Institute,  Port  Depoalt,  Md  .. 


Friradford   Tndnstrial    Sahool,    Boaton, 

MaHR. 


Hebrew  Indastrial  School,  Boston,  Mass . 

Mechanic    Arts   High    School,    Boston, 

Mass. 


Kumber 
of  pnpils. 


UniDch  of  Instruction. 


Free-hand  drawing  .. 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Carpentry  

Wood  taming 

Carving 

Pattern  m.aking 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  vrork .... 

Vise  work 

MacliiuC'Sbop  work. . 

Sewing 

Cooking  . 


Carpentry i 

Wood  turning 7 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing , 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

DreasmoUng 

Mininery 

Florlcnltare 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

tVooil  taming 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Vise  work 

Msclilno-shop  work 

Printing 

Free  hand  drawing 

Moclianical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cookiug . , 

Sloyd  or  knife  work , 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mech  anlcal  drawing 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Housekeepers 

Embroidery 

Millinery 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carvin;; 

Pattom  making 

Forcing 

Maehine.shop  work 


340 

ISO 

280 

60 

75 

15 

00 

280 

IS 

38 

IS 

6 

34 

0 

16 

20 

4 

2 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

10 

10 

19 

130 

65 

46 

130 


15 


0 
0 
343 
343 
185 
123 
185 
123 
123 
35 


\i 


fHo 

III 


3   ;    o 

1 
0 ;      40 

0  40 

0  40 

0  40 

0  !  40 

0  .  40 

0  ,  40 

0  40 

0  40 

0  40 

0  ' 

0  

0  

Si:::::: 
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0 1 

0 

60  I 

18  ' 

60  ■ 

22  ' ■ 

4  1 

1  ' 

1  

0  40 
0  40 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  2t 
0  -ik 
0  

225  494 

27  132 

39  T« 
225  40  ( 

23  ;s 

40  114 

70 
.18 
7« 
21 

0 

....    10 

iii 26 

8    'Jfl 

30  20 

8  26 

8  26 

300  ■  30 

25  30 

0  40 

0  I  80 

0  30 

0  16 

0  I  10 
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Tablk  6. — SlalUUo$  of  manuaX  an4  iiulMfriaJ  lTain\*g~Bra»c\e»  iaught — Cont'd. 


KkBM  of  inatiiotion. 


Korth  BoDnet  Street  IndoatrUl  School, 
BoetoB,  Mass. 


Woman'!  Xduoatioiul  and  IndoatrUl 
Union,  Boston,  Itaaa. 

Manual  Training  School  for  Boys,  Cam- 
bridge, Uasa. 


Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell, 


South  End  Indnetrlal  School,  Boxboty, 


Lanaing  lodoatrial  Aid  Society,  Lansing, 

Honeehold  Economic  Auodation,  Uln- 

neapoUa,  Uinn. 
Jamea  Indnatrtal  Training  School,  Mln- 

neapoUa,  HInn. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Mannsl  Training  School  of  Waahington 
UnlTcrsity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mew  Sl»«e  OrphannMIome,  Carson,  Not.  . 


Branch  of  Instruction. 


9 


Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Printing 

Leather  work 

Dressmaking 

Sewing 

Tree-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Uolding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Cotton  spinning 

Wool  and  worsted 

Dyeing 

Decorative  art 

Weaving  (power) 

Weaving  (band  looma) . . . 

Textile  design 

Elements  of  mechanism . 

Applied  mechanism 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sawing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Dressmaking 

Printing 

Honsekeeping 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carving 

Laundry 

MUUnery 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry  

Wood-turning 

Pattern  making 

Forging .' 

Molding  (metal) .  - . 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry  

Wood  taming 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (plaster  or  lead) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work. . . , 


Number  of  i^? 
pupils.       «'S 


10 


208 


60 


42 


240 
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Tablr  G. — Statittio  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branekea  taught — Cont'd. 


Xamc  of  Institution. 


Trinity  Industrial  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. . 
Barlow  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Bing- 
bamton,  V.  Y. 


Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Association 
and  Home  for  Destitute  Chlldreo,Brook- 
lyn,N.Y. 


Industrial  School  Association,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Uannal  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
M.Y. 


Pratt  Institate  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Baron   de   Birsch    Trade  Schools,  Kew 
York,  N.  Y. 


Etliiciil  Culture  Schools,  Kew  York,  N.  Y 


Tive  Points  nonse  of  Indiutry,  New 
Yorl<,  N.  Y. 

General  Society  of  Uechanies  and  Trades- 
men, New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bebrt'W  Tecliniral  Institute,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


KD  9S- 


-153 


Sewing , 

Freo-hand  drawing 

Mechanioat  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpenoy 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work , 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Cobbling 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  ana  folding. 

Sewing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing , 

Carpentry , 

Wood  turning , 

Carving 

Ornamental  Iron 

Pattern  making 

Forging , 

Sheet-metal  nork 

Printing 

Free-hanil  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Wood  taming 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Carpentry  

Plumbing 

Machine-shop  work 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Claymodpling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding , 

Sewing 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Bent  iron 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Architectaraldrawing . . . . 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving   

Klectricily 

Physics 
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0 
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Name  of  iDvtltntiou. 


IlrancK  of  inslrnction. 


Hebrew  XccIidIckI  lostitatr,  Kew  Tork, 
N.  Y.  — Contlnned. 


Wew  York  Trade  Seliool,  New  York,  N.  T. 


St.  (/corse's  Xveoiog  Trade  School,  Hsw 


School  of  Isdnitrial  Art  and  Techntoal 
Deaign,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

Senior  Srenlnc   School   for  Glrta,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Tcaclieni'  College,  Now  York,  N.  T. 


Teclmical  School  for  Carriage  Draftamen 
mill  MecbBDioa.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Wilson  Indostrial  School  for  Otrls,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

liochcater  A  thence  um  and  Uechanical  In- 
Btitnte,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


Herbart  Preparatory  School.  UnBum,  N.  Y . 
Skyland  Tnntltntr,  Blowing  Kock,  N.  C. . . . 


Pattem-makiag 

Forging 

Viae  work 

Machine-shop  work  . 
Hechanieal  drawing. 

Carpentry 

Eleetrid^ 

Plmnldng 

Steam  atttng 

Forging 

Sheot-metml  work. . . . 

Stone  cntUng 

Pbstoring. 

Bricklaying 

Printing. 

Painting,  fresco 

PalntlnKi  honae 

Painting,  sign 

Free-hand  £awing . . 


Meebanlca!  dnwing 
Paper  cutting  and  folding .. 

Sloyd  or  kniia  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Plnml>lng 

Pattern  maUog 

Printing 

Free  band  drawing 

Hechanieal  dcawiog 

Pnttemmakiag 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Visa  work 

Haohine  shop 

Free-hand  drawing 

MecIuHiical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  ratting  and  folding. 

SewiDg 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making , 

Forging 

viso  work 

Machine  nhop  work 

Freehand  drawing '. 


Sewing 

Cooking 

Ktt^^ben  gardaning  . . 
Free-hand  drawing . . 
Hechanieal  drawing. 

Clay  modeling.. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work. . 


DrossmaklDg 

Shirt  waist* 

Millinery 

Lettering 

Klectrictty 

Telegraphy 

Frce-haad'dnwing . 

do 

Sewing 

Cooking 


Knmber  of 
pnpila. 


5 

"Si 
30 
22  ! 
30  I 
*»  I 
279  I 
23 
15  ! 

a  I 

s! 
"i 

2» 

18  ' 

2Ji 

25  ' 

90, 

75, 

75 

80 

20 

48 

20 

SO 

1 
1 


45  I 
45 
45  ! 
10 

0 

0 

0 

142 

230 

10 


}24.! 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
156 
230 
827 
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|18 

F  «A  A 

ti 

m 

■A 


4» 

24 

48 
48 


38 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
48 


48 


75 
55 
22 
12 
ISO 
62 


55  I 


18 

18 

1«0 

200 

40 

33 

145 

30 

38 

34 

21 

80 

13 

8 

4 

18 

8 


70  ,  40 

2fl  1« 

160  I  32 

154  ;  30-90 

10  00 

10  •» 

4ca  86 

<0J  38 


:C3  ,   36 


8« 
86 
30 
30 
30 
20 
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Kame  of  inatltotlon. 


Aslieville  Farm  School,  Denmark,  K.  C.  ■ . 


Academical    aod    Industrial     Institute, 
North  Wllkeeboro,K.C. 


Ohio   Mechanics'    Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Technical  Eohool  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Cleveland  Jewish  Orphan  Asylnm,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Central  Manoal  Training  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 


Friends'  Select  School,  rblladclphia.  Pa.. 
Glrard  College,  PhiladelphU,  Pa 


Master  Builders'  Mechanic  Trade  School. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ' 


Northeast  Hannal  Training  School  tv     . 
delpbla.Pa.  *  '^hil*' 


Branch  or  instruction. 


9 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Cooking  — 

Carpen t  ry 

LanndiT  work 

Qeneral  housework 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking  -•■, 

Carpentry  

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Architectural  drawing 

Eleetricity 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd 

Ca^ntry 

Tood  turning 

Forging , 

Tlao  work 

Machlne-sbop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  taming 

Carving 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Printing 

Free-band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding; 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawiug 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making... 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine  shop  work 

Electricity 

Plambing 

Carpentry  

Bricklaying 

Painting 

Plumbing.* 

Plastering 

Free.hana  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

(^y  modoilDg 


Number  of 
pupils. 


IM 
35 
70 
70 
59 
30 
30 

ao8 

66 
74 


27 

12 

12 

12 

12 

6 

43i 

43< 


122 
122 

201 

106 
57 
7 
54 
580 
320 

580 

seo 

580 
580 

580 

580 

580 

0 

5 

4 
27 

4 
276 
369 
114 


iM 

«  u 
e  3 
J="C  . 
«   o 

lis 

Is" 

'g*.§ 


131 
21 
70 


!*S 


38 
38 


38 


25 
15 
40 

a*. 

10 
40 
20 
20 
M 
40 

0 

0 

30 
30 
38 
88 
16 
16 
16 
24 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 

40 


30 
108 
210 
104 

210 

210 
210 
210 

210 

210 

210 

9 

9 


65 

117 

13 
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Name  of  institntion. 


Northeast  Uaniud  Tninlog  Soliool,  PUl- 
■delphia,  Fa Contiiined. 


PeniMvlTuiia  HaMnm  and  Soliool  of  In- 
duatrial  Art,  PUladelphia,  Fa. 


Spring  Garden  Inatitate,  Pbiladelpliia,  Pa 


Scliool  of  Design  for  "Women,  Fittaburg, 

Pa. 
Willlamaon  Free  School  of  Hechanlcal 
Tradea,  WUllamson  School,  Pa. 


Towosend  Indostrial   School,  Hewport, 
K.I. 


Pmridcnre  Hsnnal  Training  High  School, 
ProTldcDce,  R.  I. 


Khod«  iHland  S<^liool  of  Design,  ProTl- 
deuce,  K.  X. 


Branch  of  instmctton 


» 


Carpentry  

Wood  tomiDK 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Holding  imetal) 

Vise  work 

Haohineshop  vrork. . . . 
Fite-hand  drawing  — 
Mechanical  drawing . . . 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry  

Vise  work 

Painting 

Weaving 

Dyeing 

Textile  desigux 

Carding  auORpinning  . 
HechaDioal  drawing... 

Pattern  making 

Viae  work 

MacUlneshop  work.... 

Klectrlcity 

Free-hand  drawing 


Free-hand  drawing . . 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making . 


Vise  work,  forging 

Macbine-shop  work 

Bricklaying 

Free-hand  drnwing 

Mechanical  drawi  ng 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forcing 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work • 

Macbine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Domestic  science 

MUllnery 

Diessmaklng 

Pattern  making , 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine  shop  work 

Steam  auil  cle<;tric«l  engineering. 

Photo  science 

Frej-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carving , 


Nnmberof 
pupils. 


161 
161 
lU 
IM 
lU 
161 
161 
161 
IM 
fiOO 


ISO 
10 


80 
114 


186 
186 
S9 
81 

70 

46 
28 
44 


831 
13 
11 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

176 

162 

10 


-I 
jl  . 

ill 

II 

Its 


0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
800 


26 
18 
18 
26 
88 
30 
30 
26 
38 
86 


80 
88 

80  - 

80 

82 


186 
1S6 

1S« 


4J3 
895 


156 
120 
140 
80 
80 
160 
30 
10 


1 
80 
8- 
10 
SO 
160 
160 


20 
20 
20 


14 
40 
20 
20 
10 
40 
10 
10 
40 
30 
10 
S3 
83 
82 
SS 
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Kune  of  luatUution. 


Branch  of  instructioD. 


St.  XsTier's  Aoadamy ,  Proridenoe,  R.  I 

Tyler  School,  ProTidenoe,  R.  I 


M  iller  Uaniul  Labor  School,  MlUor  School, 
Va. 


Uilwaukee  Cooking  School,  Uilwankee, 

Wl». 
St.  Rme'sOrphan  Society,  HUwaakee,  Wis 


Fort  Mqlave  Indian  Indoatrial  School, 
Fort  ItoJaTO,  Arix. 


Keanu  Canyon  Boarding -School,  Keanu 
Canyon,  Ariz.  ^ 


Indian  Indnatrlal  School,  Phoenix,  Arit. 


Fort  Vuuia  Indlnn  S<'boal,  Tuma,  Ariz 


Freo-hand  drawing 

Sewing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Free-band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry  

Wood  turoing 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging •.. 

Molding 

Viae  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

Cooking  

Free-haml  drawing 

Clay  inoileling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Baking 

Free-band  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Engine  and  boiler  bouse . . 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Painting 

Free-band  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Laundry 

Farm  or  enrden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modoUug 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Farm  or  carden  work 

Bricklaying 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Shoe  and  bameaa  ninker. . 
Farm  or  garden  work 


Number  of 
pupils. 


3 
S 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
4 
1 
I 

a 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

3 
1 

1 
3 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2  ! 
1  , 
1 

li 

I 
1 

1  I 
I 
1  I 


10 

"iii 


lis 

70 
20 


30 
41 

200 
SO 
SO 
20 
10 
30 
15 
12 
12 
24 
6 
12 


hi 


m 


130 
W 


50 


106 
3« 
SS 

122 
52 
62 
60 


30 


200 
40 
40 
50 
50 
30 


43 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
40 
40 
20 
20 
40 
20 
40 
16 
40 
30 
40 
40 
40 
20 
15 
10 


80 
40 
40 
120 
40 


UO 
40 

40 
80 
80 
80 

12  I   40 

4     40 

40 

40 

88 
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Name  of  iotftitntion. 


GreenrUto    IndJaii    Indutiial    School, 
Gre«BTllle,CaI. 


Indinu  Sobool,  r«rris,  C«]  . 


Fort  Lewia  ladtan  bid  nstrW  Sohool,  Ha 
perns,  Celo. 


Furt  I.a|iw4ii  InilUn  Schoid,  Lapwml,Ida]io. 


C'Uilo<icn  Indian  Training  Scliool,  ArVtB- 

aaa  CityiXaaa. 


HaaKi'H  Institute,  Lawrsnce,  Kans. 


Mount  I^PAsast  Indian   Sdiool,  Mount 
ricniiant,  Mich. 


Pipestonr  Indian  Training  ScliooI,  Pip*. 
aton««.  Minn. 


liranclt  uf  iusiruction. 


CUy  modeling 

Paper  cntUng  and  Ibldlng. 

Sewing 

CooVlng 

Carpentiy 

Farm  or  gardeo  work 

Sewing 

CooUag 

Carpentiy 

Nursing 

Laundry. ..._.. 

Farm  or  garden  work , 

Painting 

Ftee-band  drawing 

Clay  modeling.. 

Paper  enttiog  and  folding. . 

Sewing 

t^wklag 

Carpentry.. 

Machine  shop 

Xngiaeertng.... 

FhimUng 

Forging 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing , 

Painting 

Laoadry 

Sewing 

Cooking 

CarpoDtiy 

Farm  or  garden  work. ...... 

Clay  moctolisg.. 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry • , 

Faiin  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Tailoring 

Sheemalung 

Baking 

Honsekecplag 


Nursery. 

Engineer 

Frw-hand  drawing 

Meefaonical  drawing 

Clay  niodrftng 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing 

Cooking „ 

Sloyd 

Carpentry 

Foi^ng 

Viae  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklajuig 

Printing 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Honnekecping 

lAundry  wo» 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  gordon  work 


Number  of  j^  i 
pupiU.       •■! 


87  i 


75    ; 


-!  101 

101 


40 
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ytaae  of  iualittitiuii. 


Fort  Sbaw  Indlim  Training  School,  Sim 
Sirer,  Mont. 


Carson  ladiaa  Industrial  Scliool,  CaiMoi 
City.Kev. 


Indian  School,  Albnqncriiae,  If.  Mex . 


United  StatM  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Santa  Fe,  M.  Mex. 

Cherokee  Training  Scliool,  Cherokee,  N.  C. 


Indian  Industrial  Scliool,  Fort   Totten, 
N.Dak. 


Se^er  Colony  School,  Colony,  Okla . 


Branch  of  instruction. 


Xumber  of 
pupils. 


•a 


I     3 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawiug 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewini; 

Cooking 

Slojd 

Can>entry 

Curring 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Vise  work . 


Farm  or  garden  work 
Free  bana  drawing 


Mechanical  drawing 

ClajrmodaUng 

Paper  enttlng  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cookiac 

CarpeauT- 

Wood  taming 


Forcing 

Maiding  (metal) 

Viae  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Slojd. 


Sboimaking  . 

Hameaa  malting 

TaUoring 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sowing , 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Free-haaa  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding  . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry , 

Farm  or  j^nrdou  work 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking  and  baking 

Carpentry  

Housekeeping 

Laundry 

TailnriufT 

EngiiieerinK  and  plumbing.. 
Farm  or  garden  work. 
Painting 


ig. 

Shoemaklng 

Harness  making 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cntiiog  an    folding  . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentrr  

Lanndri'Ing 

DishwRBliing 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 


:)- 


17* 

50 
30 


27 
IG 

ca 

50 
50 
SO 
116 
40 
« 
20 
20 


24 


110 


110 
60 


16 


30 


CO 


20 
40 
10 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
12 

200 
80 
40 
80 

280 
40 

120 


11* 


120 
200 
40 
40 
150 
ISO 


ISO 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 


28 
10 


50 
50 
50 
SO 
SO 
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Table  6. — Slatitlici  o/manual  and  industrial  (raining — Branche$  taugk' — Cont'd. 


Vme  of  ingtitotlon. 


I'nited  State*  Indian  ludnstrlal  School, 
Carliale,  Pa. 


Pierre  Indian  Scliool,  Pierre,  S.  Dkk. 


Tomoh  Indian  Industrial  School,  Tomah, 
Wis. 


TTiiltMl  SUtoa  Indian  Indoitrial  School, 
Wittenberg,  Wis. 


Branrh  of  iDitruction. 


9 


Free-hand  drawing 

Uechanlcal  drawing 

Cla;  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Carpentry  

Steam  etting 

Laundry 

Dairying 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Shoemaking 

Farmer  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

PaintiDE  (Eonse  and  carriage) . 

Plastering 

Tailoring 

Printing 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking  

Sloyd 

Can>entrf 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Farm  or  garden 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farmer  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry  

Laundry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 


I  ■'! 


370 
370 
43 
43 


75 
8( 
8 

IS 

200 

10 

U 

40 

3«2 

8 


247  I 
247  ! 
32 
32  ' 
398 
200  I 
31  I 
0  ' 
0 
300 
25  . 
0  , 
0  ; . 
0 
0 
0 

Si 

0  ' 

2  I 


10 
10 

* 

i 

8  1 


20  , 


25 


10 
10  I 

<o  ; 

60  : 
10  i 


15 
60 
60 


20  I 

■jol 


36 
16 
40 
16 
3« 
40 
40 
40 
16 
40 
40 
40 
20 
12 
40 
13 
40 
40 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Commercial  or  buDiness  colleges,  no  called,  had  tbeir  beginniug  in  the  United 
States  wore  than  fifty  years  ago.  At  least  one  institution  of  this  class  now  in  exist- 
ence was  established  in  1840.  For  many  years  the  branches  taught  in  these  bosinesa 
Rchools  were  substantially  limited  to  booklceeping,  aritlyuetic  in  which  prominence 
was  given  to  percentage  and  commercial  calculations,  penmanship,  and  business 
forms.  Later  stonography  and  typewriting  were  added.  For  twenty  years  or  more 
tliese  private  schools  made  but  slow  progress,  partly  because  the  training  offered  in 
these  branches  was  not  superior  to  that  which  could  be  obtained  by  their  study  in 
many  of  the  colleges  and  private  academies. 

In  1870  this  Bnrean  received  reports  from  26  business  colleges,  although  there  moat 
have  been  a  larger  number  then  in  existence.  These  26  schools  had  5,824  students. 
In  1880  the  number  of  schools  reporting  had  increased  to  162  and  the  number  of  stn- 
dents  to  27,146. 

The  demand  for  stenographers  and  typewriters  caused  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
attendance  upon  these  schools.  Amanuensis  courses  were  offered  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  and  students  obtained  diplomas  or  certificates  of  gradnation  iu  from  two  to 
six  months  in  some  of  them.  Very  few  of  these  schoolx  had  courses  of  study  extend- 
ing over  more  than  one  year. 

In  1890  the  number  of  business  schools  reporting  tu  this  office  was  263,  and  the 
number  of  students  78,920.  The  highwaler  mark  was  reached  in  1894,  when  518  of 
these  schools  reported  to  this  office,  with  on  enrollment  of  115,748  students.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  schools  and  a  rapid 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students.  For  the  last  year  (1898)  there  were  only  337 
commercial  or  business  schools  reporting  to  this  olBre,  and  the  number  of  sttudents 
was  only  70,950.  This  decreaoe  is  attributed  partly  to  the  bnsiness  depression  of 
the  past  few  years  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  so  many  public  high  schools,  as  well 
as  many  private  colleges  aud  academics,  have  established  commercial  courses  in 
many  respects  superior  to  those  ofl'ered  by  a  majority  of  the  business  colleges. 

IlKnlKU   COMMKIMrlAt,   KUfCATIOX. 

It  lias  been  long  admitted  among  leading  business  men  that  those  preparing  for 
business  careers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  aciiniro  a  commercial  education 
higher  and  broader  than  that  given  by  oven  the  best  of  the  so-culled  basincss  col- 
leges. About  ten  years  ago  the  American  Bankers'  Association  began  to  direct  the 
attention  of  educators  and  the  public  tu  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  professional 
training  for  young  men  prepariug  for  business  life.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
find  out  what  was  being  done  in  this  direction  in  the  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion iu  the  Vnited  States.  It  was  found  that  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Economy  of  the  ITniversity  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  institution  offering  a 
course  of  study  of  a  grade  comparable  with  the  regular  collegiate  course,  and  spe- 
cializing those  subjects  most  important  to  thorough  training  for  business  and  citi- 
zeiisbip.  .\t  tlio  request  of  this  committeo  Dr.  Edmund  .f.  James,  then  professor  in 
the  Wharton  School,  gave  nn  cxpo.<ition  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  school  in  a 
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raluablo  paper  read  before  the  association  at  Saratoga  in  1890,  in  which  he  also  dis- 
cussed the  sitnation  of  basiness  edacation  in  general  in  the  United  States,  llie 
association  adopted  resolutions  recomiAendiug  the  organization  of  departments  simi- 
lar  to  tho  Wharton  School  in  other  universities  and  colleges.  Professor  James  was 
invited  to  visit  tho  leading  educational  centers  of  Europe,  examine  titeir  best  com- 
mercial schools,  and  present  a  report  upon  the  subject.  Professor  James  presented 
his  report  to  the  American  Bankers'  Aaaooiation  in  1893.  It  was  printed  by  the 
association  and  vras  greeted  by  educators  and  business  men  as  the  most  valuable 
contribution  in  aid  of  higher  commereial  edacation  yet  made  in  this  conntry.  The 
report  Was  reprinted  iu  the  1895-96  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.' 

The  agitation  begun  by  the  American  Banlcers'  Association  has  resulted  in  the 
establisIiBteQt  of  commeireial  d^artments  in  at  least  two  vniversities  (the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  the  University  of  Chicago),  the  improTcment  of  basinesa 
conrsM  in  a  aumbor  of  colleges,  and  the  organiEation  of  snck  conraes  in  other  col- 
leges and  in  many  pnUic  and  private  high  schools  and  academies.  The  actJompcny- 
ing  tables  from  l.to  9  exhibit  the  statistics  of  commerdsl  education  in  the  United 
States  for  t^e  year  ending  June,  1896. 

IN    fSIVKKSITIES   AXI>   COIXSOES. 

Table  1  shows  that  172  universities  and  colleges  bad  5,869  stndeats  in  commereial 
or  business  courses.  The  names  of  the  institutions  appear  in  Ti^le  6.  With  a  few 
exceptions  these  "commercial  contses"  include  little  more  than  bookkeeping,  enn- 
mcrcial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  stenography,  and  type- 
writing, in  oonnection  with  an  English  course  of  stndy  covering  abont  two  years. 

TUB   WIIARTON   SCHOOL. 

The  first  institution  in  the  United  States  to  offer  a  thorongh  professional  edacation 
to  young  men  contemplating  business  careers  was  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  already  mentioned.  This  school 
was  founded  in  1881  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  a  wealthy  citiz«n  of  Philadelphia, 
whoso  first  gift  to  the  school  was  $100,000.  His  desire  was  tliat  the  school  shoold 
offer  facilities  for  obtaining,  (1)  "An  adequate  education  in  the  principles  nnder- 
lying  snccessfal  civil  government,"  (2)  "A  training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to 
engage  in  bnsiness,  or  to  undertake  the  management  of  property." 

Tho  course  in  finance  and  economy  constructed  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  tlie 
founder  cxtMids  over  four  years  and  is  one  of  tho  regular  college  courses,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  In  1897-98  tliere  were  87  students 
in  this  school. 

Tlio  course  of  xtnily  for  tho  four  years  is  as  follows: 

FrethmaM  eJa$t. — Composition,  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  general  obem- 
istry,  German,  accounting,  physical  aud  economic  geogrophy,  practical  economio 
problems,  economio  literature,  legislative  and  oxecntivo  documents. 

Sophomore  class. — Modem  novelists,  history  of  English  literature,  German,  busi- 
ness law,  money  and  banking,  business  practice,  American  history,  Eoman  history, 
theory  and  geography  of  commerce,  American  constitutional  law,  European  consti- 
tutional law,  legislative  procedure  and  organization,  political  economy,  public  speak- 
ing (optional). 

Junior  eiau. — Comparative  politics,  modem  legislative  problems,  public  adminis- 
tration, business  practice  and  banking,  economio  history,  sociologr,  sooiologioal 
field  work,  American  history,  English  constitutional  history,  logie,  ethics. 

Senior  class. — History  of  law  and  legal  concepts,  local  and  municipal  institutions, 

Eolitical  economy,  statistics,  pnblic  finance,  transportction,  advanced  sociology, 
istory  of  tho  Reuaisaance  and  the  Reformation. 
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VNIVKR8ITY   OF   CAUFOIUIIA. 

The  board  of  regents  of  tbe  UuiTersity  of  California  on  January  13, 1898,  decided 
to  establish  a  college  of  commerce  in  that  instltation.  Tbe  college  was  formally 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  the  same  year.  The  four  years'  conne 
is  parallel  with  the  curricula  of  the  colleges  of  general  culture,  about  one-half  of 
tbe  subjects  studied  being  prescribed  in  these  colleges.  The  subjects  making  up 
the  other  half  of  the  fundamental  course  are  selected  from  a  broad  field  covering 
philosopliical,  legal,  political,  historical,  economic,  geographical,  technological, 
and  mathematical  studies.  It  is  stated  that  "  this  college  is  intended  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for. the  scientific  study  of  commerce  in  all  ita  relations  and  for  th« 
higher  education  of  business  men  and  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  civil  service. " 
Besides  tbe  fundamental  courses,  the  new  college  offers  a  large  number  of  special 
courses,  and  tbe  student  may  arrange  his  studies  with  special  reference  to  his  future 
work,  the  different  subjects  being  more  or  less  closely  related  to  commerce.  Th« 
general  scope  of  the  work  proposed  for  the  college  of  commerce  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  subjects  printed  in  the  first  announcement  published: 

Philotophical  studies. — History  and  principles  of  commercial  ethics. 

Legal  studies. — Commercial  law  of  different  nations;  public  international  law,  and 
the  duties  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers;  private  international  law;  admiralty 
and  maritime  law;  Eoman  law;  comparative  jnrisprndenee;  Judicial  procedure  in 
different  countries;  law  of  private  corporations,  and  other  special  courses. 

I'olitieal  studies. — Constitutional  law  of  different  nations;  public  law  and  admin- 
istration; municipal  government;  general  political  theory;  legislative  control  of 
industry  and  commerce. 

Historical  studies. — The  general  politieal  and  constitutional  history  of  tbe  leading 
nations,  especially  during  tbe  niueteenth  century;  diplomatic  history.  Economie 
history — that  ia,  the  history  of  industry  and  commerce — is  of  such  importance  as  to 
eonstitnte  a  separate  group.    (See  below.) 

Eeotiomio  stnaies. — General  theory  and  analysis;  political  economy,  general  princi- 

Sles  and  theory;  labor  and  wages;  theory  and  practice  of  exchange,  foireign  and 
omestic ;  theory  of  value ;  marlets,  their  organization  and  the  determination  of 
prices;  currency  in  all  countries;  banking  in  all  countries;  economic  features  of 
transportation  by  land  and  water  (a  subject  in  which  many  special  courses  should 
be  offered);  industrial  and  commercial  organization;  corporations  and  corporation 
finance;  communication — postal  service,  telegraph  and  telephone,  newspapers  and 
advertising;  insurance — fire,  marine,  life,  etc.;  consumption,  and  the  principles  of 
demand  and  storage;  commercial  usages  of  different  countries;  public  finance- 
government  expenditures,  revenues,  Including  taxation,  customs  duties,  etc.,  pnblio 
debts,  and  fiscal  administration;  statistics,  mathematical  and  practical;  history, 
theory  and  methods — the  "movement  of  population,"  actuaries'  statistics,  theory  of 
prices,  etc. 

Studies  in  economie  history. — The  lii»tory  of  commerce  in  all  countries  and  at  every 
age  (upon  this  geneml  subject  as  large  a  number  of  special  courses  as  possible 
should  be  offered) ;  the  history  of  the  institution  of  private  property ;  tbe  history  of 
land  tenures^  tbe  history  of  agriculture;  the  history  of  inoustry  from  the  earliest 
times ;  the  history  of  manufactures;  the  history  of  labor  and  of  labor  organization, 
and  other  speoial  courses. 

Linguistic  studies. — The  languages  and  literatures  of  the  nations  with  which  we 
have  commercial  relations — American,  European,  and  Oriental. 

Geographical  studies. — Political  geography;  geodesy;  physical  geography;  com- 
mercial geography;  biological  geography,  including  botany,  zoology,  anthropology, 
etc. ;  meteoroloj;y  and  climatology ;  oceanography — coasts,  harbors,  etc. ;  navigation 
and  nautical  astronomy ;  geology. 

Teehnological  studies  concerning  tie  material*  of  commerce. — Botany — general  plant 
morphology  and  economic  botany ;  forestry  and  wild-plant  products,  also  wild-ani- 
mal products;  agriculture— oulivated  plant  products  of  all  descriptions,  including 
field,  orchard,  and  vineyard  products;  animal  products,  such  as  meats,  dairy  pro£ 
nets,  wool,  etc.,  and  including  agricultural  practice,  irrigation,  etc.;  agricultural 
manufactures,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  textiles,  oils,  brewing,  tanning,  drying,  and 
canning,  etc. ;  fisheries,  and  all  tbe  products  of  tbe  sea ;  mining,  and  mineral  products, 
and  building  materials;  chemical  technology,  and  chemical  products,  acids,  alkalis, 
etc. ;  manuiacturod  products ;  decorative  and  industrial  art. 

Technological  studies  concerning  transportation. — Civil  engineering  and  mechanical 
engineering,  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  irrigation  works,  etc.,  motors 
and  motive  power,  etc.,  railroad  economics,  etc. 

Mathematical  studies. — Courses  covering  all  tbe  mathematical  principles  involved 
in  tbe  above  studies. 
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UNIVERSITY  OK  CHICAGO. 

The  next  great  iDBtitution  in  tUis  country  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
higher  bnsiness  training  and  to  malce  liberal  provision  for  it  is  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  opened  its  doors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  snmmer  quarter.  President  Harper,  in  his  twenty-fifth  quarterly  state- 
ment, presented  on  October  1,  1898,  says : 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  that  I  may  annonuce  the  inauguration 
during  the  past  quarter  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  undergraduate  work  of  the  university  was  organized  in  three  colleges, 
the  College  of  Arte,  the  College  of  Literature,  and  the  College  of  Science,  each  col- 
lege taking  its  name  from  the  group  of  subjects  upon  which  special  emphasis  was 
laid.  When  it  was  first  proposed  by  Head  Professor  Laaghliu  that  the  univerei^ 
should  organize  work  in  a  line  of  subjects  dealing  more  closely  with  the  great  field* 
of  commerce  and  politics,  it  was  still  a  question  whether  that  work  should  take  the 
form  of  a  professional  school  or  be  organized  aa  re;;ulnr  college  work.  After  lone 
debate  in  the  facnitics  and  senate  of  the  university  it  was  decided  that  the  work 
should  be  orgauized  as  a  college  and  administered  as  such.  Herein  lies  the  great 
dllforenco  between  the  work  as  thus  presented  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  cer- 
tain work  of  perhaps  a  similar  character  undertaken  elsewhere. 

A  strong  desire  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  minds  of  many  to  do  their  col- 
lego  work  along  the  liaes  of  the  departments  more  prominently  represented  in  this 
college.  The  interest  has  been  as  great  as  was  expected,  and  the  results  thus  far 
Justify  the  step  takeu. 

The  required  course  iii  commerce  includes,  besides  the  general  branches  usaally 
taught  in  higher  education,  the  following  topics  specially  relating  to  commerce: 
Railway  transportation,  comparative  railway  legislation,  financial  history  of  the 
United  States,  money  and  practical  economics,  banking,  proces.scs  of  leading  indus- 
tries, tariff  history  of  the  United  States,  insurance.  The  courses  in  detail  are  given 
in  a  circular  of  information  published  by  the  university,  "The  College  of  Commerce 
and  Politics  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  pages  5  to  9. 

IX   PUBLIC   COIXiKOBS. 

Of  the  172  colleges  shown  in  Table  5  all  are  private  institutions  except  11.  Of 
the  11,  two  are  supported  wholly  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  located,  the 
remaining  9  being  agricultnral  and  mechanical  colleges  supported  by  ftands  from 
the  General  Qovemment,  supplemented  in  some  instances  by  State  funds.  The 
11  public  institutions  ofiering  commercial  courses  or  providing  for  certain  commer- 
cial studies  are  mentioned  below. 

Unieertityofihe  Slate  oj  Mittoutii. — The  1897-98  catalogue  states  that  instruction  is 
given  in  correspondence,  making  out  bills  and  statements,  writing  receipts,  checks, 
notes,  and  tlrafts,  together  with  the  use  of  various  account  books.  An  important 
part  of  the  work  is  a  thorough  drill  in  journalizing,  concludiug  with  the  writing  of 
entire  sets  of  books,  that  the  student  may  make  a  practical  application  of  his 
previous  work  in  the  various  business  forms.  This  work  is  required  in  both  semes- 
ters of  the  first  year.  A  full  course  in  stenography  is  provided  for  those  students 
who  wiHh  to  carry  on  this  study  while  prosecuting  i-egular  work  in  the  university. 

West  Virginia  Univernty. — In  1895  the  commercial  school  of  this  university  was 
established.  It  provides  a  two-year  commercial  course.  To  be  admitted  to  this 
school  the  applicant  mnst  be  proficient  in  arithmetic,  English,  spelling,  geography, 
and  United  States  history.  Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  complete  the 
courne  and  pass  the  required  examiuatious.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  as 
follows : 

Firtt  year. — English  grammar,  phywical  geography,  general  history,  penmanship, 
typewriting,  arithmetic.  United  States  history,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  civil  govern- 
ment, bnsiness  practice. 

Second  year. — History  and  principles  of  commerce,  commercial  arithmetic,  short- 
hand, commercial  law,  principles  of  econouiics,  court  reporting,  rhetoric,  commer- 
cial law,  commercial  geography. 

Colorado  State  AyriciiUural  College. — The  State  board  of  agriculture  in  December, 
189,'>,  instructed  the  college  faculty  to  "  so  an-ange  the  ourriculnm  as  to  make  ade- 
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qnate  provision  for  a  distinct  department  to  1>e  known  as  the  commercial  coarse  of 
the  State  Agricnltnral  College."  In  accordauco  with  this  action  thefollowing  course 
of  study,  covering  two  years,  is  offered : 

First  year. — General  history,  plane  geometry,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic 
and  rapid  calcnlation,  spelling,  penmanship,  rhetoric  and  rhetorical  analysis,  solid 
geometry,  business  practice  and  banking,  business  correspondence. 

Second  year. — Literature,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  stenography,  business 
geography,  logic,  sociology,  business  law,  political  economy,  typewriting  and  office 
practice. 

University  of  South  Dakota. — The  College  of  Business  is  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  institation.  The  coarse  of  study  extends  over  one  academic  year  and  "includes 
bookkeeping  in  all  its  forms,  both  single  and  double  entry,  with  instruction  in  the 
retail  and  jobbing  trade,  importing,  commission,  banking,  and  other  classes  of  busi- 
ness; penmanship,  business  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  embracing  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  contracts,  agencies,  partnerships,  negotiable  paper,  and  other  legal 
phases  of  business;  commercial  correspondence,  shorthand,  typewriting,  aud  office 
practice." 

South  Dakota  Jgricultural  College. — One  of  the  departments  of  this  institution  is 
known  as  the  department  of  commercial  science.  The  commercial  studies  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  any  of  the  college  courses.  If  taken  alone  these  special 
studies  would  occupy  about  one  year.  These  studies  include  shorthand,  penman- 
ship, commercial  law,  bookkeeping,  business  practice,  correspondence,  typewriting, 
and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Florida  Agricultural  College. — The  business  course  iu  this  institution  may  be  com- 
pleted in  one  year.  It  includes  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  English,  aud  penmanship.  Another  course  in  stenogra- 
phy, typewriting,  and  telegraphy  covers  about  a  year. 

Nevada  State  University. — The  University  Commercial  School  belonging  to  the 
department  of  secondary  education  of  the  State  University  offers  a  course  of  study 
extending  over  three  years  and  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  English  grammar, 
English  history,  literature,  penmanship.  United  States  history,  bookkeeping,  sten- 
ography, plane  geometry,  typewriting,  rhetoric,  civil  government,  and  commercial 
law. 

Montana  State  College  of  AgrieuUure  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  business  department 
of  this  college  offers  two  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  one  in  stenography  and  type- 
writing, occupying  one  j'ear  each  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

University  of  Arizona. — One  of  the  special  courses  in  this  institution  is  the  com- 
mercial coarse  of  one  year.  It  inclndes  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  penmanship,  and  commercial  law. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  business  department  of 
this  institution  has  two  parallel  courses  of  one  year  each.  The  first  course  inclndes 
bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic',  grammar,  penmanship,  spelling,  commercial 
law.  The  second  course  includes  stenography  aud  typewriting.  Spanish  is  also 
taught. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. — The  business  course  covers  four  years  of  study 
and  is  parallel  with  the  two  preparatory  years  and  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  courses.  The  course  includes  English,  commercial  arith- 
metic. United  States  history,  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying, 
commercial  and  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  general  chemistry, 
physics,  civil  government,  general  history,  English  and  American  literature,  polit- 
ical economy,  bookkeeping,  banking,  stenography,  typewriting,  telegraphy. 

The  courses  of  study  as  outlined  above  for  the  11  public  institutions  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  commercial  or  business  courses  offered  by  a  majority  of  the  161 
private  colleges  mentioned  in  the  list  in  Table  2. 

IN  SKCONDABY  SCIIO0I.8. 
The  number  of  normal  sc1)ools  reporting  t-o  this  office  for  1897-98  was  345;  the 
ntuuber  of  pablic  institutio]j-  being  167,  and  the  number  of  private  schools  178. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  normal  soUools,  107  reported  5,721  stadente  In  bnsineM 
courses,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  Only  19  of  tUoHe  ocbools  are  supported  by  pnblio 
funds.    The  list  is  given  in  Table  G. 

Many  normal  schools  in  this  country,  particularly  certain  State  normal  sehooU 
are  abore  secondary  schools  in  grade.  It  is  usual  to  regard  the  normal  school  as 
occupying  a  place  in  the  systora  between  secondary  and  higher  education.  Many 
of  these  schools  offer  four-year  courses  of  study,  which  would  be  parallel  to  tho  last 
two  years  of  the  high  school  and  tho  first  two  years  of  the  college.  For  present 
purposes  the  normal  schools  may  bo  clossiflod  as  secondary,  the  commercial  courses 
offered  by  them  falling  below  the  college  grade. 

Of  the  nearly  2,000  private  high  schools  and  academies  reporting  to  this  office  for 
1897-98,  there  were  653  reporting  9,740  students  in  commercial  and  business  courses, 
as  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the  653  schools  there  were  only  40  reporting  as  many  as  30 
students  each  in  commercial  courses.  The  statistics  of  these  40  schools  are  given 
in  Table  7.  Befercnces  to  the  courses  of  study  in  a  few  of  these  schools  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  direction  of  commercial  education  by  . 
the  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

ThamUnt  Academy,  Saco,  Me. — This  school  offers  a  business  course  extending  over 
four  years,  parallel  with  the  regular  courses.  It  inclndes  algebra,  business  arith- 
metic, Greoli  and  Boman  history,  penmanship,  mediasval  liistory,  booklcoeping,  geom- 
etry, physiology,  English  composition,  business  forms,  French  or  German,  physics, 
physical  geography,  botany,  modern  history,  civil  government,  rhetoric,  chemistry, 
English  history,  United  States  history,  astronomy,  English  literature,  mental  science. 

Cahert  Hail,  Baltimore,  Md. — The  commercial  course  in  this  school  may  extend 
over  one  or  two  years.  It  includes  commercial  correspondence,  commercial  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping,  banking,  phonography,  typewriting,  modem  languages,  and 
drawing. 

Wentwortk  Military  Academy,  Lexington,  Mo. — The  business  oonrso  in  this  school 
extends  over  five  years  parallel  to  the  classical  course.  It  omits  Latin  and  mod- 
em foreign  languages,  substituting  for  them  commercial  Arithmetic,  drawing,  book- 
keeping, bnsiness  forms  and  correspondence,  commercial  law,  civil  government, 
stenography,  etc. 

Pairnee  City  Academy,  Pawnee  City,  Sebr. — Tho  commercial  course  inclndes  most  of 
the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  of  secondary 
studies,  together  with  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  commercial  law. 

South  Jersey  Inetitute,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — The  business  course  is  arranged  for  one 
year,  and  inclndes  commercial  calculations,  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence, 
commercial  law,  banking,  phonography  and  typewriting,  political  economy,  and 
business  ethics. 

De  la  Salle  Jnsliluie,  A'etv  York  City. — The  commercial  department  offers  a  three" 
years'  course  of  study,  including  rhetoric,  English  literature,  ancient  and  modem 
history,  political  economy,  commercial  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
phonography,  chemistry,  history  of  commerce,  commercial  law,  civil  government, 
physics,  commercial  geography,  French,  German,  Spanish. 

Oak  Ridge  Inttitute,  Oak  Bidge,  N.  C. — The  announcement  is  made  that  in  the  busi- 
ness department  is  grouped  all  tho  courses  taught  in  first-class  bnsiness  colleges. 
The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  tho  student  may  select  a  course  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years. 

Park  Inetitttte,  Allegheny,  Pa. — The  third  and  last  year  of  the  general  coarse  in  tliis 
school  is  made  the  commercial  course.  In  this  year  are  taught  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  and  business  practice. 

Brigham  Young  Academy,  Proto  City,  Utah. — A  department  of  this  institution  is 
The  Commercial  College.  The  business  course  requires  three  years  for  its  comple- 
tion, and  includes  commercial  arithmetic,  science  of  accounts,  English,  theology, 
business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  civil  government,  algebra,  geometry, 
political  economy,  constitutional  history,  and  many  elective  studies. 
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MontjHilier  Seminarif,  iltnlptUer,  VI. — The  coarse  of  stoily  in  the  basiness  depart- 
ment is  oomploted  in  one  year,  and  inclndea  bookkeeping,  business  practice,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  correspondence,  penmanship,  and  civil 
government. 

IN   PUBLIC   IIHJH   SCHOOI.S. 

There  were  5,260  pnblic  high  schools  reporting  to  this  oflSco  for  the  year  1807-98. 
As  shown  in  Table  2,  there  were  1,018  of  these  schools  having  a  total  of  31,633 
students  in  the  commercial  or  business  rourse  of  stady.  The  biis^iness  coarse  in  the 
greater  number  of  these  schools  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  business  conrso  in 
the  private  secondary  schools  already  mentioned.  In  many  of  theso  schools  the  last 
year  of  the  course  is  devoted  largely  to  commercial  studies,  while  in  many  others 
such  studies  are  distributed  through  the  whole  course  of  four  years.  Of  the  1,018 
public  high  schools  mentioned,  there  are  only  139  having  50  or  more  commercial 
students  each.    The  names  and  statistics  of  theso  are  given  in  Table  8. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  leading  business  men  are  urging  the  establishment  of 
commercial  high  schools,  with  courses  of  study  extending  over  four  years.  The 
school  authorities  in  certain  cities  have  partially  met  this  demand  by  organizing 
commercial  conrses  in  the  high  schools  already  established.  This  arrangement  is 
not  always  satisfactory,  and  is  generally  unsatisfactory  when  the  commercial  course 
of  two  years  is  made  to  parallel  the  regular  course  of  four  years.  In  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Now  York  on  commercial 
education,  Hon.  William  H.  Maxwell,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  New  York  City, 
says  that  the  two-year  commercial  course  in  the  Brooklyn  high  schools  should  be 
abolished,  and  probably  the  fonr-year  commercial  conrses  iu  the  Manhattan  high 
schools  recently  established.  Ho  urges  the  establishment  of  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinctively commercial  high  schools,  with  four-year  courses,  one  for  Manhattan  and 
the  other  for  Brooklyn. 

Since  1892  Hon.  Edward  Brooks,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  commeroiid  high  school 
for  that  city,  or  of  a  commercial  department  in  the  Central  High  School.  Ho  has 
been  ably  seconded  in  this  movement  by  such  strong  bnsiuess  men  as  Mr.  Theodore 
C.  Search.  Mr.  Search  made  an  earnest  plea  for  a  separate  institution.  He  feared 
that  to  make  it  a  part  of  another  school  would  not  secure  the  best  results;  that  it 
would  be  overshadowed  by  the  classical  and  other  departments.  He  felt  that  as  a 
separate  institution  the  commercial  school  would  have  stronger  teachers  and  better 
methods  of  instruction.  On  the  score  of  economy  the  city  conncil  did  not  authorize 
the  expenditure  for  a  separate  school ;  but  a  department  of  commerce  is  established 
as  part  of  the  Central  High  School,  with  an  excellent  course  of  study  covering  four 
years. 

Hon.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  city  of  Boston,  writes 
that  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  commercial  studies  in  the  pnblic  high  schools. 
For  many  years  bookkeeping  has  been  taught,  and  very  thoroughly  taught,  in  the 
English  high  school  for  boys  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  girls'  high  school.  Certain 
commercial  branches  have  been  taught  in  the  evening  high  school  for  upward  of 
twenty  years.  Last  year  the  so-called  commercial  branches  were  introduced  int* 
the  day  high  schools  and  offered  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  desired  to  take  tbem. 
Special  instructors  in  bookkeeping,  phonography,  and  typewriting  were  employed. 
The  result  is  that  many  high-school  students  are  now  pursuing  theso  studies. 

The  educational  commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  was  appointed  a  year 
ago  by  Mayor  Harrison,  and  which  has  jost  submitted  its  report,  recommends  "  that  a 
commercial  high  school,  with  a  foil,  liberal  four  years'  course  of  study,  be  established 
in  some  central  location."  The  commission  discusses  at  some  length  the  course  of 
study  and  says :  "If  the  commercial  school  is  to  accomplish  the  ends  we  have  in 
mind,  the  currieulum  must  be  not  less  broad  than  that  of  oar  public  high  schools. 
We  feel  strongly  that  a  short  and  so-called  'practical'  eourse  would  be  predestined 
to  failure  and  would  be  an  injury  rather  than  a  help  to  what  will  prove  in  the  near 
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future  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  Recondary  education."    Tlie  oom- 
miasion  concludes  this  recommendation  as  follows: 

Yonr  commission  is  so  fnlly  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  this  action  that  ve 
recommend  that  the  Arst  expansion  of  the  scliool  system  shall  take  this  form,  and 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  public  higli  school  be  established  with  a  course 
of  stndy  extending  through  at  least  fonr  years,  planned  to  afford  a  liberal  training 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  the  varions  kinds  of  business  actiyity 
and  to  qnalify  them  for  the  nighest  positions  in  the  commercial  world.  (See  pp.  98, 
107,  111,  205-217  of  the  report  mentioned.) 

Siuinet8  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. — For  years  the  Qapital  city  has  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  having  the  only  buainess  high  school  in  the  United  States  connec  ed 
with  a  city  system  of  schools  and  wholly  supported  by  public  funds.  The  Businoss 
High  School  was  established  in  1890,  although  the  Central  High  School  had  had  a 
bnsinoss  department  since  1882.  The  report  of  the  Business  High  School  for  1890-91 
shows  that  310  students  were  enrolled  the  first  year,  160  males  and  150  females,  and 
that  the  school  had  9  teachers.  The  school  has  had  a  steady  growth  to  the  {(resent 
time.  The  report  for  1897-98  shows  an  enrollment  of  601.  There  were  193  boys  and 
197  girls  in  the  first  year  and  76  boys  and  93  girls  in  the  second  year  in  the  school  in 
October,  1897.  There  were  89  graduates,  the  largest  number  for  any  year  since  the 
school  was  established.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  20.  The  average  age 
of  the  students  entering  is  16.7  years.  The  requirements  fur  admission  are  the 
same  as  for  the  other  high  schools  of  the  city  and  presuppose  the  completion  of  the 
eight-year  course  of  the  elemeutary  schools.  The  course  of  stndy  for  the  Business 
High  School  is  as  follows : 

Fir$tjiear. — English  grammar  and  literature,  busine-is  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
penmanship,  shorthand,  typewriting  or  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  year. — English  grammar  and  literature,  bookkeeping  and  bnsiness  practice, 
commercial  law  and  commercial  geography,  shorthand,  typewriting,  advanced  me- 
chanical drawing  (optional). 

In  the  report  of  the  board  of  trnstees  of  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  1897-98  the  "bnsiness  course  problem"  is  discussed  at  some  length  and  a 
provisional  course  of  fonr  years  is  recommended.  Besides  all  the  subjects  in  the  two 
years'  course  above  mentioned,  the  four  years'  course  would  include  Latin,  French, 
general  history,  commercial  history,  political  economy,  algebra,  geometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology.  (See  pp.  21,  81,  84,  117-129,  of  the  report  of  the  board,  of 
trnstees  for  1897-98.) 

Boston,  Mats. — The  commercial  course  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  Boston, 
adopted  by  the  school  committee  September  24,  1897,  extends  through  two  years, 
and  is  as  follows : 

^'i>-«(jrear.— English  language  and  literature,  ancient  history,  phonography,  pen- 
manship and  commercial  forms,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  botany, 
drawing,  music,  physical  training. 

Second  year. — Lnglish  language  and  literature,  medieval  history,  modem  history, 
phonography  and  typowritin^;,  elements  of  mercantile  law,  bookkeeping,  commer- 
cial geography,  zoology,  physiology  and  hygiene,  drawing,  mnsic,  physical  training. 

Phitadelphia,  Pa. — The  course  of  stndy  for  the  department  of  commerce  in  the 
Central  High  School  covers  four  years  and  is  classified  under  seven  subjects,  namely, 
English,  languages  other  than  English,  mathematics,  history,  science,  economics 
and  political  science,  business  technique.    The  course  by  years  is  as  follows: 

First  y«ar.— Composition  and  Amerioau  literature,  Latin,  algebra,  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
interests,  penmanship  and  busincHs  forms,  drawing. 

Second  year. — History  of  English  literature,  Latin,  German,  commercial  arith- 
metic, geometry,  English  history,  commercial  geography,  bookkeeping,  stenography. 

Third  year. — Readings  from  English  literature,  Germon,  French  (or  Spanish), 
modern  European  history,  physics,  chemistry,  iiolitical  economy,  office  practice, 
stenography,  observation  of  business  methods. 

Fonrth  year. — Reviews  and  thesis  writing,  German,  French  (or  Spanish),  modem 
industrial  and  commercial  history,  industrial  cbemiHtry,  transportation,  banking 
"xd  finance,  statistics,  political  science,  ethics  of  business,  commercial  law. 
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Piiliburg,  Pa.— The  commercial  department  of  the  Central  High  School  has  a  courM 
of  one  year's  stody.  It  ipclndes  bookkeeping,  commercial  geogra])hy,  composition, 
eommercial  and  higher  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  penmanship,  office  practice, 
typewriting,  phonography,  civil  gorernment,  physiology,  civics. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  High  School  has  foar  four-year  oonrses.  In  the  technical 
eoorse  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting  are  prescribed.  Other  studies 
in  this  coarse  have  direct  bearing  apon  education  for  bnsiness  life.> 

Buffalo,  y.  T. — There  are  six  courses  of  study  for  high-school  students,  and  in 
addition  a  nnmber  of  optional  studies,  including  bookkeeping  and  other  commercial 
studies.  There  is  no  prescribed  commercial  course,  bat  a  good  business  training 
course  may  be  selected  from  the  prescribed  and  optional  studies. 

New  Baten,  Conn. — The  Hillhouse  High  School  has  a  commercial  conrse  covering 
three  years  of  stady,  including  algebra,  German,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic, penmanship,  English  and  English  and  American  literature,  actual  busineaa 
methods,  stenography,  and  typewriting. 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  commercial  conrse  of  the  high  schools  of  Detroit  has  been 
extended  to  cover  four  years,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  urges  that  one  of 
the  school  buildings  be  fitted  up  exclusively  for  a  commercial  high  school. 

Grand  Rapidi,  Mich. — In  the  Central  High  School  as  many  as  ten  courses  of  study 
are  offered.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Knglish-commercial  course,  extending  through 
four  years.  The  announcement  says :  "This  course  is  planned  for  pupils  preparing 
specifically  for  bnsiness  life,  and  does  not  prepare  for  college.  It  offers  ample  and 
thorongh  work  in  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  etc.,  besides  a  complete  course  in 
high-school  mathematics  and  history,  and  instruction  in  the  correct  use  of  the 
English  language.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  conrse  offers  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  an  option  of  two  years  of  a  foreign  language." 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— In  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  St.  Paul  provision  is  made  in 
the  four-year  general  course  for  commercial  studies ;  commercial  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, civil  government,  and  commercial  law  being  specified.  The  coarse  inclndea 
the  mathematics,  English  grammar  and  literature,  and  history  of  the  regular  high 
school  course,  and  prescribes  one  foreign  language  for  three  years,  either  Latin,  Ger- 
man, or  French. 

Sichmond,  Va. — The  bnsiness  course  in  the  Richmond  High  School  covers  two 
years,  the  following  studies  being  prescribed : 

Firet  year. — Arithmetic,  algebra,  general  history,  physical  geography,  English 
£^ammar,  English  composition,  penmanship. 

Second  year. — Commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  business  forms,  physics,  physi- 
ology, algebra,  civil  government,  English  composition,  commercial  law,  phono- 
graphy and  typewriting. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. — One  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  is 
the  commercial  course.  It  includes  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  English, 
penmanship,  stenography,  typewriting,  and  the  election  of  other  branches  of  study. 

THE   COST  OF   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  commercial  education 
in  the  public  high  schools,  the  separate  cost  of  the  high  schools  themselves  not 
being  reported  except  in  a  few  instances.  Where  these  schools  belong  to  city  sys- 
tems of  public  schools  the  cost  is  included  in  the  general  financial  statement  of  the 
system.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  the  cost  per  pupil  is  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  greater  in  the  high  school  than  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  city  of 
Washington  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools, 
estimated  on  average  enrollment,  was  $12.42  for  1897-98 ;  in  the  next  foar  grades  the 
estimated  cost  per  pupil  upon  the  same  basis  was  $20.56,  while  the  cost  of  each  high 
school  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment,  was  $42.89.  This  figure  may  be 
taken  as  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Washington  Business  High  School. 

Of  the  139  public  high  schools  mentioned  in  the  list  in  Table  8  only  37  report 
their  total  expenditure.    The  names  of  these  schools,  with  the  number  of  secondary 
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Btudenta  nad  tbe  ettimat<>d  cost  of  eaeh  student  enrolled,  nrp  giTcn  in  the  following 
table : 


IMaco. 


Name. 


Mariaima,  A.Tk Higb  School 

Bouicia,  Cal ^ do , 

Los  A  utfelea,  Ca! do 

Stock!  ou.  Ual I do 

Uenver,  Colo I  High  School,  diatrict  Ko.  1 .... 

Do '  High  S<-ho«l,dtotrlctNo.2.... 

finalhineton,  C'aaa iljgh  School 

"Wilmin^noD,  Del ' do , 

WaAhiiijfton,  D.  C Busineaa  High  School , 

Atlanla.tia '  OirU'  Ilish  School 

C«ir>..  lU '  High  School 

El^in.  Ill ' do 

Galcahurg,  111 do 

iafayi'lte.  Ind 'Wpstern  High  School 

I'avi'ttv,  Iowa '  High  School 

Holtimoru,  Hd Kastttm  yemalo  Hiuh  School  ., 

Do Western  Female  High  School. 

Fall  Rlvrr,  Mtt«» 

Fitchburp.  Ma.sa 

Holynko,  Mass 

SaU'm,  Maas 

Dclioit.  Mich 

Oraml  Konids,  Mich  . . . 

St  Loiiia.Mo 

KlviitoD.  Nelir 

Xjuuiain,  K.  U 

PhUlipaborg.  N.  J 

Trenton, U.J 

Alba«y,N.T 

Brooklyn,  N.Y  . 


Do Girls'  HIv'h  School 

"■  "  Uigh  School 

South  High  School. 


High  Scbool. 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

High  and  XoruuU  School. 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Boya'  High  School 


Jam.Tioa.  N.  Y 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Plttjilmrg.  I'a '  High  School 

'Will iam sport,  Pa | do 

Richniond,  Vft do 

Milwaukee,  Wi* I  West  Ulgb  Scfaool 


1  Kambar 

Kxpenae 

of  pupils. 

p«r  pupil. 

170 

»».41 

S3 

<I2.  78 

1.370 

2».92 

267 

SS.03 

877 

88.  a» 

430 

45.35 

Its 

85.17 

«22 

30. 6« 

601 

42. » 

472 
211 

22  46 

33.18 

»37 

84.  S 

Ml 

24.26 

140 

48.21 

70 
450 

88.  C7 

88.38 

9«0 

22.01 

704 
&40 
4BS 

45.45 

52.74 

38. «» 

4S4 

41.94 

2,065 

34.28 

1.271 

a.«8 

2,01a 

51.05 

K 

87. 27 

152 

38.01 

lU 

30.70 

498 

26.81 

828 

46.77 

1.406 

60.46 

2,265 

44.15 

110 
856 

78.08 

42.28 

1.802 

31.53 

316 

22.00 

884 

20.08 

«il7 

45.17 

Total . 


24,  < 


38.90 


From  the  above  table  it  will  bo  seen  tbat  tbo  37  public  liigh  schoola  had  an  nggre- 
gato  enrollment  of  24,669  secondary  stadent!),  and  tbat  the  average  coot  per  atndent 
eiiriiUed  was  $38.90.  All  these  schools  have  stadento  in  oommereial  coarses  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  their  average  cost  is  about  tbe  same  as  the  general  average 
for  all  high  school  stadents. 

C«>MMKRC1AL  A>'1>    BUSINESS   COLI.UtiKS. 

The  number  of  so-called  commercial  and  business  colleges  reporting  to  this  office 
for  1897-98  was  337.  These  schools  have  1,787  teachers  and  70,950  students,  as  shown 
in  Tabic  3.  The  number  of  students  in  the  commercial  course  was  32,761 ;  in  the 
amanuensis  course,  19,398;  in  the  English  course,  12,735,  and  in  the  course  in  teleg- 
raphy, 1,113,  as  shown  iu  Table  4.  In  the  commercial  course  there  were  10,041 
graduates  and  in  tbo  amanuensis  course  8,372  graduates.  Tbe  growth  of  these  busi- 
ness schools  may  bo  illustrated  by  the  following  tabic,  which  shows  the  number  of 
such  institutions  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  years  mentioned,  together  with  the 
number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  students  for  cacli  year : 


Year. 

Schoola. 

2« 
126 
162 
232 
263 
462 
»87 

Teachers. 

Stndcuti. 

18T0 

154 
677 
619 
1,099 
1,593 
2,201 
1,787 

5,824 
25,803 
27, 140 
43.706 
78.920 
06.135 

7«.aso 

1875 ..     ..                  ....           ..  . 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 , 

1898 

The  names  of  business  schools  reporting  iu  1897-98  are  printed  in  Table  9  and  tbe 
statistics  of  each  school  given  in  detail. 
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The  coarses  of  stndy  in  flre  business  colleges,  which  may  be  taken  as  representa- 
tives of  the  best  schools  in  the  list  of  337,  are  given  below : 

Peiree  fSekool,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^This  sohool,  whioh  was  founded  by  its  present 
principal,  Thomas  May  Feirce,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  is  now  in  its  thirty-fourth  year.  The 
aonoancement  for  the  year  1898-99  says : 

Peiree  School  offers  three  foil  courses :  Business,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and 
English. 

The  business  course  includes  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commercial  calculations 
and  rapid  reckoning,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, mercantile  forms  and  customs,  banking,  finance,  economics,  business  ethics, 
and  civics. 

The  shorthand  course  includes  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  English,  whioh  com- 
prises a  thorough  review  in  spelling,  defining  and  use  of  words,  grammar  and  punb- 
tnation,  synonyms,  etymology,  and  business  correspondence.  Business  forms  and 
customs  are  taught,  and  lectures  are  given  npon  civics  and  business  ethics. 

The  English  course  gives  a  practical  training  iu  arithmetic,  spelling,  business 
correspondence,  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  penmanship,  etc.  This  is 
an  especially  useful  course  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the  common  branobes  to 
prepare  for  oivil-servioe  examinations  or  for  entrance  to  technical  schools  and 
colleges. 

Pachar^i  Biuineta  College,  Xeio  York  CUy. — This  school  was  started  in  1858. 
Stadents  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  a  good  high  sohool  may  complete 
the  commercial  course  i  a  this  business  college  in  about  one  year.  The  course  of  study 
includes  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  practi- 
cal grammar,  including  correspondence  and  a  critical  study  of  English,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  business  methods  and  practice,  political  economy,  political  history, 
civil  government,  commercial  geography,  parliamentary  proceedings. 

Dufi  College,  Pitttburg,  Pa.— This  school  was  established  in  1840  as  Duff's  Mer- 
cantile College,  and  was  conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years  by  its  founder,  Peter 
Duff.  Since  his  death  the  school  has  been  managed  by  his  sons.  Fifty  dollars  pays 
for  a  scholarship,  unlimited  aa  to  time,  for  completing  the  full  commercial  course. 
The  course  of  study  is  announced  as  follows:  "Theory  and  practice  of  single  and 
double  entry,  mercantile,  private,  and  national  banking,  railroad,  manufacturing, 
insurance,  commercial  calculations  and  arithmetical  training,  rapid  practical  pen- 
manship, business  forms,  letter  writing,  orthography  and  language  lessons,  lectures 
on  mercantile  law,  commercial  ethics,  political  economy." 

Bartlett  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  full  course  in  this  school  may  be 
completed  in  one  year  by  a  student  who  enters  with  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion. Tho  course  includes  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  business  penman- 
ship, mercantile  forms  and  customs,  correspondence,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
■  Metropolitan  Busineet  College,  Chicago,  III. — This  school  has  three  departments — the 
commercial,  the  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  the  English  training  departments. 
Tho  lust  named  is  designed  for  students  who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  common- 
school  branches.  The  commercial  course  is  announced  as  follows:  "Bookkeeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  busi- 
ness forms  and  methods,  detecting  counterfeit  money,  banking,  insurance,  commis- 
sion, real  estate,  transportation,  brokerage,  wholesale,  retail,  importing,  and  jobbing. 

TB£  STATIBTICAX  TABLES. 

The  statistical  tables  and  summaries  which  follow  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  The  summaries  show  the  number  of  students  in  commercial 
courses  in  each  of  the  five  classes  of  institutions  in  each  State  of  the  United  States. 
The  totals  are  as  follows  for  the  year  1897-98: 

In  universities  and  colleges 5,869 

In  normal  schools 5,721 

In  private  high  schools  and  academies 9,740 

In  public  high  schools 31,633 

In  commercial  and  business  colleges 70,930 

Total  for  United  States 123,913 
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Table  1. —  Universitiei  aitd  ooUeget  and  normal  $ck0oU  rtporting  tittdenU  i»  oomaureiol 
and  ituinet*  oour$et  in  1897-98. 


XTntTeraiUes  and  oollegea. 

Pablio  and  private  normal  aohoola. 

State  or  Territory. 

Num- 
ber of 
inatitD- 
Uona. 

Studenta. 

Knm- 
berof 
•chools. 

Stadenta. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hale. 
4,023 

Female. 

Total. 

UDltod  States 

171 

4,T4S 

1,124 

6,8«» 

107 

i,aae 

6,721 

ITorth  AtUntio  DlTieion 

Soath  AtiHntio  DiTiaion 

South  Central  DlTiiion 

Mortli  Central  DiTiaion 

Weatem  Diriaion 

U 

11 
» 
89 
IB 

SM 
404 

781 

2,847 

817 

?! 

134 
807 
89 

410 
475 
916 
3,654 
406 

iS 

28 

54 

6 

180 
120 
361 
8,172 
190 

136 
200 

285 

1,000 

77 

SIS 
ISO 
•46 

4,171 
267 

Kortb  Atlantio  IHrlalon : 

bailie                            

jjew  York 

0 
1 
7 

233 
10 
US 

0 

0 

23 

233 

10 

176 

6 

180 

136 

810 

Booth  Atlando  Division: 

M^Tyland 

3 
1 
3 
2 
S 
1 
2 
« 

4 
< 
3 
2 
2 
« 

a 

30 
SO 
3S 
87 

128 

4 

31 

108 

118 

106 

123 

20 

60 

S3S 

15 

2 
0 

12 
7 

30 
0 
0 

30 

14 
13 
SO 

2 
84 
85 

3 

32 
30 
48 

44 

148 

4 
31 
138 

132 
119 
153 
22 
94 
370 
18 

1 

0 

0 

( 

Xhntrict  of  Columbia. ...... 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

8 
8 
2 
6 

8 
79 
0 
3 
6 
18 

218 

68 

6 

27 

0 
42 
59 
55 
35 

9 

230 
22 
14 

12 

8 

"West  Vlr^ia 

121 

Korth  Carolina 

69 

Sooth  Carolina 

58 

41 

t! 

South  Central  Division: 

448 

90 

20 

MiHfliHHiDnl                             ... 

3S 

Toxas 

8 

1 

36 

7 

7 
0 

a 

1 

Indian  Terrltorv 

1 

11 

3 
14 
3 
6 
8 
11 
16 
2 
5 
5 
11 

2 

4 

344 

SI 
57« 

4» 
147 

m 

287 
440 

48 
121 

62 
S5» 

18 

3 

129 
17 

138 
20 
36 
6 
87 
»5 
20 
66 
17 

U7 

12 

7 

473 
108 
714 

69 
182 
129 
374 
536 

68 
177 

79 
746 

30 

Kortb  Ceutral  Division : 

Qbio      

6 
9 
6 
8 
1 
1 
15 
4 
1 

469 

9:15 
206 
150 
30 
80 
661 
176 
67 

179 
169 
92 
177 
0 

a 

163 
25 
28 

648 

1,104 
298 

Illinois 

327 

30 

32 

Missouri 

201 

North  Dakota..... 

95 

South  Dakota......*.* 

3 
S 

308 
140 

75 
90 

388 

280 

"Weatern  DlvUion: 

Wvomius....... 

1 
1 
1 

57 
24 
11 

22 
4 
9 

79 
28 
20 

1 
1 

5 
2 

7 

4 

13 

C 

Utah 

2 

173 

62 

23S 

1 

■      18 

U 

27 

Idaho 

1 

8 

3 

11 

6 
3 

4 

81 
17 
93 

20 
8 
S 

101 
20 
101 



CaUfornia 

1 

2 

1 

8 
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Tabuc  2. — 5ekooI«  •/  ttetmdafy  or  high  $ch«ol  grade  reporting  itudeiiU  in  commercial  or 

butinete  eourtes  in  1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


Nam- 

ber 

of 

•cbools. 


United  States  . 


Korth  Atlantlo  Division. 
Soatli  Atlantic  Division. 
Sontb  Central  Division.. 
Kortb  Central  Division. . 
'Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hnnipsbire 

Vermont 

Hassachnsetts 

Kbode  Island , 

Conneoticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

I         Pennsylvania 

Sontb  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sontb  Carolina 

Georgia 

riorHa 

Sontb  Central  Dtvlsiun: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklaboma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

'Wisconsin 

Minn^ota 

Iowa 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'Western  Division : 

Montana , 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


Private  high  schools  and 
aoademiea. 


653 


183 
12*2 
184 
ISO 
58 


Students. 


Male.     Female.     Total. 


8,818 


2,  Ml 
l.IM 
1,038 
2,087 
58« 


100 

208 

187 

79 

S7 

E« 

M5 

iB7 

479 

0 

191 

88 

231 

31 

461 

126 

40 

0 

211 

in 

144 

219 
44 

205 

66 

0 

8 

71 

87 

526 

57 

138 

265 

307 

416 

0 

45 

69 

56 

0 

1 

45 


205 


22 
29 
74 
128 


2,902 


900 
276 
580 
874 
322 


•5 

57 
118 
70 
22 
29 
249 
72 


0 
60 
23 
19 
18 
74 
41 
25 
15 

Ul 

110 

166 

85 

16 

81 

5 

0 

6 

to 

93 

212 

76 

19 
64 
89 
106 
0 
27 
80 
68 

11 
0 

28 
0 


88 


8 
99 
35 
143 


Num- 
ber 
of 
schools. 


9,740 


2,961 
1,442 
1,568 
2,911 
858 


165 
265 
800 
140 
79 
88 
914 
299 
702 

0 
251 
109 

250 
50 
535 
167 
65 
15 

822 
261 
310 
254 

60 
286 

61 
0 

14 

161 

180 

738 

133 

167 

329 

896 

522 

0 

72 

99 

124 

11 

1 

73 

82 


273 


58 
109 


Public  high  schools. 


1,018 


355 

83 

102 

421 

57 


Students. 


Male.    Female.     Total. 


15,958 


7.462 
1,000 
1,038 
5,451 
1,007 


194 

74 

82 

1,470 

192 

362 

3,116 

G38 

1,344 

82 
94 
312 
241 
37 
82 
71 
81 
70 

97 
190 
09 
75 
259 
182 
168 


865 
252 
896 
797 
430 
178 
1,034 
.160 
14 
13 
273 
330 


28 


59 
27 
55 
91 
593 


15,675 


7,444 
1,201 
631 
5,2«3 
1,116 


204 

89 

83 

1,704 

241 

471 

1,863 

840 

1,989 

96 
246 
324 
197 
71 
35 
31 
153 
48 

48 

182 

26 

19 

9 

143 

204 


621 
260 
875 
691 
478 

lis 

1,078 

350 

16 

24 

341 

428 

86 


211 


79 
17 
86 
87 
613 


31,633 


14,006 
2,201 
1,668 

10,734 
2,123 


148 

165 

3,174 

438 

823 

4,979 

1.478 

3,313 

.  158 
340 
636 
438 
108 
67 
102 
234 
118 

145 

373 
95 
94 
268 
326 
370 


1,486 
512 

1,771 

1,488 
908 
293 

2,113 
725 
30 
IT 
814 
758 

62 

"857 


17 


138 
U 
121 
178 
1.20« 
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Tajblk  3. — In»truetori  and  ttudmtU  in  the  commercial  and  bneiHeet  lehooU  i»  the  United 

StaUs  reported  in  1897-98. 


il 

71 

InatructOTS. 

Students. 

Day 

course. 

58,439 

Ever 
Male 

8,778 

ling  course. 

State  OP  Territory. 

Male. 
1,210 

Fe- 
male. 

571 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

United  Stetea.... 

337 

1,787 

47,041 

23,909 

70,95C 

3,733 

1,563 
219 
144 

1,508 
299 

12.511 

North  Atlantic  DIv  .. 
Sonth  Atlantic  Div  . . 

South  Central  Div 

North  Central  Div.... 
Wee  tern  Division 

99 
22 
28 
l.TO 
29 

5 
2 
1 

13 
3 
9 

30 
6 

30 

I 

I 
2 
2 

388 
81 
114 
513 
120 

189 
51 
34 

231 
6« 

8 

2 

1 

38 

S 

23 

66 

14 

32 

5 

0 
25 
9 
2 
1 

577 
1.12 
148 
744 
186 

21 
« 
3 
88 
19 
S2 
217 
37 
134 

8 
11 
43 
24 
12 

4 

15, 133 
3,463 
4,333 

19,651 
4,471 

~8^ 

56 

78 

1,483 

312 

1,076 

5,928 

1,284 

4,088 

283 
354 
1,081 
469 
226 
V 

8,573 
1,550 
1. 221 
10. 16G 
2,399 

44 

48 

1,148 

218 

899 

2,970 

6«2 

2,'j9) 

100 
130 
738 
213 
106 
7 

23,706 
5,013 
5.  .544 

29,817 
6.870 

1.316 

100 

126 

2,631 

530 

1.975 

8,898 

1,94C 

6,184 

388 
484 
1,819 
682 
332 
84 

19.216 
4,071 
4, 703 

24,460 
5,9(U 

2,927 
723 
667 

3,843 

588 

4,490 
942 
841 

5,351 
887 

North  AtlanUo  Div.: 
jiaiue       

13 

4 

2 

50 

14 

29 

151 

23 

102 

3 
11 
18 
15 
10 

3 

1,278 
83 

100 
2,239 

476 
1,724 
7,463 
1,214 
4,039 

250 
344 

l,4r.8 

509 

238 

80 

24 

10 
18 
216 
29 
129 
889 
539 
1,073 

118 
113 
242 
84 
75 

14 
7 
8 
176 
25 
122 
546 
193 
472 

20 
27 
109 
29 
19 
1 

!M 

New  Hampablre 

Vermont 

Masaachasetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

IT 
26 

392 
54 

251 
1,435 

New  Jeraoy 

Pennnylvania  

South  AtJanUc  Div.: 

732 
1,545 

138 

140 

Diat.  of  Columbia.. 
Virzinia 

S51 
113 

■West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

94 

4 

5 

1 

1 
6 
1 
S 
1 

12 
2 

17 
4 

« 
21 

2 
32 

8 
40 

5 

8 

1 

1 
9 
1 
4 
2 
16 
1 

2S 

6 

7 
30 

3 
36 
10 
56 

0 

915 
.      63 

302 
875 
U7 
««8 
410 
1,784 
167 

222 
34 

149 
291 
59 
38 
73 
614 
90 

1,137 
87 

451 
1,166 
176 
704 
483 
2,298 
260 

1,042 
80 

335 
1,151 
117 
603 
325 
1,832 
250 

83 
5 

90 

14 

59 

9 

142 

369 

14 

12 
2 

26 

1 

2' 

16 
97 
2 

95 

Florida 

7 

Sonth  Central  Siv. : 

116 

IS 

Alabama 

59 

Hisaisalppi 

11 

158 

Texas 

4«e 

Arkanaaa .......... 

16 

North  Central  Div. : 
Ohio 

26 

18 

24 

17 

14 

14 

16 

10 

1 

2 

6 

5 

4 

58 
67 
101 
44 

31 

36 
66 
77 
3 
4 
23 
13 

19 

39 
28 
36 
2« 
19 
19 
29 
21 
0 
2 
8 
4 

e 

»7 

95 

137 

70 

50 

55 

85 

98 

3 

« 

31 

17 

25 

2.273 
3,051 
4.264 
1,356 
1,043 
1.064 
2,158 
2,893 
21 

123 
1,074 

328 

502 

1,117 

1,741 

2,386 

702 

502 

581 

1,038 

1,443 

14 

46 

438 

180 

208 

3,390 
4,702 
6,630 
2,0S8 
1,545 
1,645 
3,194 
4,336 
38 

169 
1,512 

508 

770 

2,808 
3,929 
5,377 
1,813 
1,201 

994 

2,908 

3,415 

31 

154 
1,494 

342 

540 


433 

521 

907 

189 

263 

499 

238 

6«5 

3 

10 

12 

103 

149 

149 
342 
SI6 

56 

81 
152 

48 

266 

4 

.5 
6 

63 

81 

5sa 

Indiana ............ 

8<3 

Illinoia 

1,253 

Michigan 

245 

344 

Minnesota 

633 

Iowa 

280 
921 

North  Dal(Ota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

t 

IS 

18 

160 

Western  DWiaion: 
Montana 

230 

Colorado' ........... 

3 

7 

7 

U 

334 

131 

465 

371 

c. 

28 

94 

1 
2 

2 
12 

1 
4 

3 
IS 

32 
445 

18 
240 

50 

085 

41 

565 

^ 

0 
30 

» 

Ut4ib 

120 

Nevada           

Idaho  

;..i 1 '.:..:.. 

Waahiugton 

2 
3 
14 

11 

9 

60 

1 

8 

39 

12 
17 
99 

873 

505 

2,280 

135 

261 

1,346 

508 

766 

3,626 

480 

760 

8,214 

18 

4 

22 

258 

150 

412 
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■  Tablk  4. 


-Statittic*  of  eommercial  and  butinets  $ehooU  in  the  UhUM  States  rtportei  in 
1897-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


TTni ted  States. 


North  AtlftDtio  Division. 
Sooth  Atlantic  DiviBion. 
Soalh  Central  Divisiun. . 
Korth  Central  DlvlHiuQ. . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Yermont 

Uassacbnsetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantio  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

^l^orth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missiaaippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

t        Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa. 

Missouri 

North  Dokota 

Sonth  DnkoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 


Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

NewMexioo. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oregon  

CaliTomia 


Students  in  courses  of  study. 


Commercial 
course. 


■a 


24,910 


7,  529 
1,438 
2,481 
10,973 
2,489 


634 

38 

45 

587 

206 

452 

2,717 

356 

2,491 

250 
279 

70 
391 
194 

36 


218 


162 
36S 


250 

171 

1,411 

104 


1,387 

1,923 

2,383 

902 

681 

573 

1,309 

1,218 

18 

97 

291 

191 

218 


294 


11 

348 


254 

348 

1,714 


7,851 


2,449 

746 

320 

3,220 

1,116 


Amanuensis 
course. 


-a 


7,776 


2,137 

871 

559 

3,175 

1,034 


321 

35 

15 

334 

90 

151 

642 

171 

690 

40 
.18 
502 
18 
37 
0 


111 


50 


12 

15 

137 

26 


403 
859 
551 
199 
175 
210 
296 
361 
3 
18 
83 
C2 

131 


83 


85 
92 
767 


92 

3 

8 

119 

51 

160 

643 

111 

963 

40 
80 
399 
117 
50 
11 


183 


12 

54 

312 

«5 


2«7 

876 

439 

278 

216 

186 

371 

385 

3 

14 

68 

72 

67 


37 


29 
152 

727 


11,532 


3,376 

819 

635 

6,440 

1,252 


English 
course. 


Telegraphy, 


i 


■3 

a 


8,978  I  3,757 


1,972 
1,260 

961 
4,049 

881 


1,029 
716 
191 

1,438 
383 


IS 
20 
294 
132 
628 
1,111 
205 
803 

80 
88 
452 

27 


100 
92 


47 
303 
69 


554 

1,094 

1,160 

454 

277 

218 

556 

878 

10 

24 

US 

97 

105 


48 


65 
194 
825 


20 
55 
75 
106 
320 
244 
963 


83 
621 

201 

73 

0 


283 


306 
185 
285 
163 


183 
1,034 
1,058 
234 
114 
111 
492 
736 


115 

I 

19 

87 

"83 


313 

220 

22 


12 


10 

19 
12 
124 
160 
140 
549 


43 
453 

134 

39 

1 


46 


354 
279 
93 
44 
59 
236 
228 


40 

0 
17 

103 

"»5 


128 


777 


95 
35 

119 

448 

80 


15 


38 

86 

100 

29 

9 
29 
85 
82 

2 

0 
10 

0 

14 


7 

21 

180 

82 


III 


10,041 


3,348 

873 

8S0 

3,977 

1,193 


283 

20 

10 

407 

102 

377 

1,134 

198 

809 


220 
52 
88 
16 


212 
10 


177 
108 


45 

177 


385 
1,046 

on 

802 
221 
285 
817 
607 
2 

15 
188 

83 

26 


21 


66 

149 
906 


as 

m 

sS  . 

111 


8,372 


2,974 
591 
513 

3,300 


176 
0 
10 
168 
77 
133 
1,263 
185 
787 

33 
126 
167 
61 
50 
5 


143 

18 


143 


0 
143 
180 
84 


471 

208 

173 

235 

816 

634 

8 

7 

88 

85 

62 


0 
18 


60 
103 
757 
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Table  5.- 


■  I7Mircr«t(i««  and  cotUget  in  the  United  State*  having  etndentt  in  oommaretmt 
or  butinett  eourtet  in  1897-98. 


Fa«t-offlc«  uid  State. 


BIonntaTlUe,  Ala 

St  Bernard,  Ala 

MobUe,AlA 

Taoaon,  Aria 

Arkadelphia,  Ark 

Olarkavflle,  Ark 

Littl«Kock,  Ark , 

College  I'ark,  Cal 

Loa  Angeles,  Cal 

Santa  Clara,  Cal 

Santa.Rosa.  Cal 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

WaahinKton,  D.  C , 

DeLand,  Fla 

Lake  City,  Fla 

St.  Leo,  Ma 

Winter  Park,  Fla.. 

Bowdun,  Ga 

Dablonega,  Ga 

Abinedon,  Ul 

BoiirConnala,  ill 

CarllnvUle,  111 

Chicago,  111 

BtSngham,  111 

Bnreka.Ill 

FnltOD.IU 

Hoopeaton,  HI , 

Naperville,  lU 

Qnfncy.Hl , 

Hock  Island,  111 

Tentopolis,  lU 

Weatfleld,m 

Wlieaton,  III , 

Herom,  Ind 

UotroDamo,  Ind 

Upland, Ind 

Bacone,  Ind.  T 

Charles  (;ity,  Iowa , 

College  Springs,  Iowa  ., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa .. 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Indiauoia,  Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa  . . 

Do , 

Pella.Iowa 

gioiiz  City, Iowa , 

Storm  LaKe,Iowa 

Toledo,  Iowa 

Atchison,  Kana... 

Baldwin,  Knns , 

Dodge  City,  Kana 

Holton,  Kans 

Lecompton,  Kans 

Liodnborg.  £ans 

Ottawa,  Kans 

St  Marvs,  Kans 

Salina,  Kana 

Winileld,  Kan* 

Do 

Berea,Ky 

Bichmond,  Ky 

StMary.Ey 

Winchester,  Ky 

Convent,  La 

}iew  Orleans,  La 

EllioottCity,Md , 

Meant  St  !ilarT8,Md... 

Kew  Windsor,  Md , 

Albion,  Uich 

Alma,  Mich 

Benzonia,  Mich 

CollegevlUe,  Minn 


Popnlation 
of  city 
in  1890. 


(«) 
(o) 
6  4«,000 
5,150 
S,i55 
<a) 
A  36,000 

(o) 

6105,228 

2,891 

5,220 

2,011 

6280,000 

1,113 

2,V20 

(«) 

<a) 

(o) 

(a) 
1,321 

(•) 

3.293 

61,850,000 

3,260 

1,481 

2,099 

1,911 

2,210 

686,000 

619,000 

(«) 

(a) 
1,622 

(«) 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 
2,802 

<o) 

60,093 
1,062 
2,254 
3,997 


2,408 

653,068 

1.682 

1,836 

617,000 

(o) 
1,763 
2.727 

(o) 

(a) 

68,.«)0 
1,174 
6,149 
5,184 


(o) 

6,073 
(o) 

4,519 
(a) 
6260,000 

1,488 
(a) 
(a) 

3,763 


Ifame  of  inatitntion. 


Blount  Collem 

St.  Bernard  College 


Spring  Hill  Colleae. 
unlTersit^  of  ArUona . 


a  Less  than  1, 


Arkadelphia  Methodist  College 

Arkansas  Camberland  College 

Phibwder  Smith  College 

Unlveraity  of  the  Pacino 

St  Vincent's  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

The  State  AgricnlturalCollege 

Gonzaga  College 

John  B.  Stetson  CTuiTarsity 

Florida  Agricultural  College 

St  Leo  Military  College 

Rollins  College 

Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. . . 

Hedding  College 

StViatenrs  C^Uege 

Blackburn  University 

St  Ignatioa  College 

Austin  College 

Eureka  College 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Greer  College , 

Northwestern  College 

St  Prancia  Solanns  College 

Angustana  College 

St  Joseph's  Collage 

Weatfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Union  Christian  College , 

Universi  ty  of  Kotre  Xteme , 

Tavlor  University 

Indian  I^ Diversity 

Charlee  City  College 

Amity  College 

Drake  University 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Simpson  College 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesleynn  University 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Homingside  College 

Buena  vista  College 

Western  College , 

St  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Soule  College 

Campliell  Iniversity 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  College , 

St  Marys  College 

Kansas  Wosleyan  University 

St  John's  Latfierac  College 

Sontbwest  Kansaa  College 

Berea  College....... 

Central  University 

St.  Mary's  College , 

Kentticky  Wesley  an  College 

Jefferson  College 

Straight  University 

Rock  Hill  College 

Meant  St  Marys  College 

New  Windsor  College 

Albion  College 

1,655  '  Alma  College 

(o)         j  Itenconia  College 

(o)        I  St.  John's  Unlveraity 

000  population. 


Stndenta  in 

commercial 

course. 


SO 
72 
72 

114 
95 
23 
66 
87 

163 
31 
I 
18 

as 

140 

121 
9» 
28 
91 
23 
27 
S 
55 
61 

176 
32 

144 
25 
53 

110 
73 
39 
89 
21 

IS 
40 

138 
80 
7 
48 
72 
81 

200 

a 

11 
209 


6  Estimated  population  in  1897. 
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Table  5.- 


•Univeriities  and  eollegei  in  tie  United  States  hating  etudentt  in  ivmmerdal 
or  butinett  coureet  in  1397-98 — Continued. 


Poat-offloe  and  Stote. 


St.  Peter,  Minn 

WlnnebaEo  City,  Minn . 

Clinton,  MJi» 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Albany,  Mo 

Do 

Cameron,  Mo 

Canton,  Mo 

Ciarksbarg,  Mo 

Colnmbta,  Ho 

lEdinbnrg,  Mo 

fflasgow.  Mo 

Lagrange,  Mo 

Morrisvllle,  Mo 

lieoehu.  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Tarkio,  Mo 

Trenton,  Mo 

Warrenton,  Mo 

Boseman,  Mont 


Drer  Lodge,  Mont 

College  V  lew,  K  obr 

Crete,  Nebr...<. 

Pairfleld,  Nebr 

Orand  Island,  Nebr 

Neligh.  Nebr 

Keno,  KeT 

South  Orange,  N.  3 

MeaiUaPark,  K.Mex.. 

Allegany,  K.  T 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Do 

Kew  York  City,  N.  T. . . 

Do 

Kiagara  University, 
N.Y. 

Belmont,  N.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Guilford  College,  K.  C. 
Mount  Pleasant,  N.C... 

SalisboTT,  K.  C 

Fargo,  M.  Dak 

'Wabpeton,N.  Dak 

Berea,  Ohio 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Pindlay.Ohio 

Biram.Ohlo 

Lima.  Ohio 

Kiohmond,  Ohio 

8cie,Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Yellow  SpriugH.  Ohio.. . 

Philomath,  Orcg 

Salem, Oreg 

TJnirersity  Park,  Oreg. . 

Beattv,  Pa 

Khw  Berlin,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Do.:. 

YiUanova,  Pa 

Volant,  Pa 

Clmton,  S.C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak.... 
Hot  Springs,  a  Dak . 

Mitobell,  S.  Dak 

Bedfleld,  8.  Dak 


Population 
ofoity 
In  1890. 


8,671 
1,108 
(a) 
3,246 
1,334 


2,917 
2,241 

(•) 
4,000 

(a) 
1,781 
1,250 

(o) 
2,198 
tl  713, 042 


1,156 
5,039 
(o) 
2,143 

1  463 

(fl) 
2,310 

(a) 

t8,500 
1,209 
3,S63 
8,106 

(a) 

(o)  . 
61,150,000 


62,100,000 


(«) 

(«) 
621,000 
(O) 
(o) 
4,418 
5,664 
1.510 
2,533 
6370,000 
6  9,000 
6  20,000 

(a) 
6  21,000 
(a) 
(«) 
613,000 
(o) 

1,375 
(o) 
611,000 
(o) 
(a) 
(a) 
61,523,581 
6280,000 


<a) 
1,021 
1,618 
1,423 
2.217 


Name  of  institution. 


Onstavas  Adolphns  College 

Parker  College 

Mississippi  College 

Rust  Dniversity 

Central  Christian  College 

Northweet  Missouri  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Christian  XTntveraity 

Clarksburg  Baptist  Colleee 

Dniversity  of  tne  State  of  Missouri  . . . . 
Grand  River  Christian  Union  College  . . 

Prit«hett  College 

Lagrange  College 

Morrisvllle  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

Christian  Brothers  College 

St.  Louis  Uuiversity • 

Tarkio  College 

Avalon  College.... 

Central  Weeleyan  College 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanlo 

Arts. 

The  College  of  Montana 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Fairfield  College 

Grand  Island  College .- 

Gates  College 

Nevada  State  University 

St'ton  Hall  College 

New   Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arta. 

St.  Bonaventnre's  College 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John's  College 

Niagara  University 


St.  Mary's  College 

Biddle  University 

Guilford  College , 

North  Carolina  College 

Livingstone  College 

Fargo  College 

Red  Kiver  valley  University 

Raldviu  University 

St.  Xavier  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  College 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College .......... .......... 

Richmond  College 

Seio  College 

Heidelberg  College 

Wllberforce  University 

Antiooh  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 

Portland  University 

St  Vincent  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

La  Salle  College 

Doquesne  College 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Villanova  College 

Volant  College 

Presbytarian  College  of  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  ... 

Black  Hills  College 

Dakota  University , 

BedBeld  College 


Students  in 

li , 

commercial 

course 

a.5i 

B  a,  6 

qS3 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

5|| 

^ 

(X 

^ 

H 

59 

4 

63 

60 

4 

2 

6 

11 

10 

0 

10 

85 

10 

2 

12 

20 

16 

2 

18 

51 

20 

12 

3-2 

70 

8 

6 

14 

IS 

■^4 

5 

29 

65 

6 

2 

8 

80 

46 

40 

86 

23 

23 

5 

28 

26 

2 

1 

8 

21 

8 

0 

8 

78 

10 

6 

16 

110 

6 

6 

11 

48 

110 

0 

110 

106 

93 

0 

93 

70 

86 

1 

87 

74 

15 

8 

18 

40 

18 

6 

24 

44 

17 

11 

S!8 

18 

1 

1 

2 

22 

25 

10 

35 

35 

5 

5 

10 

81 

3 

1 

4 

SO 

16 

J 

17 

28 

13 

18 

35 

16 

11 

27 

163 

10 

0 

10 

62 

24 

4 

28 

80 

20 

0 

20 

107 

46 

0 

46 

48 

84 

0 

84 

91 

30 

0 

30 

169 

25 

0 

25 

85 

28 

0 

28 

88 

61 

0 

61 

68 

37 

0 

87 

60 

12 

10 

22 

67 

9 

0 

9 

29 

9 

10 

19 

16 

24 

7 

SI 

25 

24 

13 

37 

21 

11 

4 

15 

82 

71 

0 

71 

102 

72 

80 

102 

624 

•20 

15 

85 

46 

27 

8 

35 

166 

19 

11 

30 

18 

2 

2 

4 

4 

61 

14 

75 

84 

89 

33 

72 

84 

16 

5 

21 

69 

6 

7 

13 

25 

6 

1 

7 

91 

8 

0 

3 

28 

8 

2 

10 

86 

32 

0 

32 

114 

4 

0 

4 

64 

33 

0 

33 

92 

16 

20 

36 

100 

80 

0 

80 

160 

26 

0 

35 

82 

13 

> 

16 

75 

4 

0 

4 

64 

36 

18 

41 

838 

4 

6 

» 

10 

88 

11 

U 

4B 

1 

S 

4 

1» 

a  Less  than  l,00n  popo'"^'"*'  ^  Estimated  population  in  1887. 
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Tabi.k  5. —  Vnirertiiiea  and  eoUtget  in  th«  Vnilnl  Stotet  baring  itudenU  in  eommerctal 
or  bu»%nt*t  conries  in  18<J7-98 — Contiuaed. 


Foot  olBce  and  State. 


■Vermilion,  S.  Dak 

Bnrriman,  Teiin 

Mflryville.  Teun 

Hen'ipMK,  Tenu 

]ililli;;nii.Tenn 

8ewant'e,  Temi 

Speiu-rr,  Tcan 

Ausliu.Tcx 

Browuwood,  Tox 

fort  Wortbt  IVi 

Gt'oi  getowD,  Tex 

OreeiiTlUe,  Tex 

Sun  Antuiilo,  Tvx 

Tvluiiiraiia,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Brid^owater,  Va 

Fnilericksburg,  T» 

HainiMlon'Siditey,  Va.. . 

Burtou,  Wash 

Colfax.  Wash 

Spokaue,  Waah 

Sumiior,  Wash 

Tacoiiia,  Waal) 

Vaucoiiver.  Wash  ...... 

Barboursville.  W.  Va. . . 

Uorcanlown,  W,  Va j 

AppTeton.  Wis 

B.loit,  Wis..; 

Milton.  Wis , 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Watcrtowu,  Wis 


Popnlation 
of  city 
in  IIHH). 


1,.|M 

('■I 
I,  CM 
b  65, 1,00 
(al 
(a) 
(«) 
b  2<J.  000 
2,176 
»35,UU0 
2,447 
4, 310 
6  48,  UOU 

(u) 
1>  16,  OUO 
(O) 

4,523 
(a) 
(1) 
1,6(0 
t33,(H>J 

(«» 
b  41,  000 
3,545 
(a) 
1.011 
b  15,  UUO 
b  »,  ujo 
(a) 
b  218, 870 
b  10,  500 


Kaine  of  inatitutlun. 


XJntTeraity  of  South  Dakota 

.f\roerican  Temperance  UulTorsity 

MaryviUe  College 

Ciiri'stian  Brothers  College 

Milligan  College 

University  of  the  Sooth 

Borri tt  College 

SI.Ktlwarti'a  UoUeae 

Uowaid  Payne  CoUego 

l*olytechniu  College 

Southwestern  University 

Burleson  College 

St.  Louis  College 

Trinity  Uni verai ty 

.\d4l.U;ui  Christian  University 

Bri<i>;uwater  Otileee 

FrtMlericksbarg  Coll(yo 

llaiopfleu-Sidney  College 

Vasliou  College 

C«>iriix  College 

Oonxsga  ColTege 

Whitworth  College. 


Paget  Sound  University 

St.  James  (Jollcge 

Itarhoursvillo  Male  and  Female  Cidleg 

West  Virginia  University 

Lawrence  University 

l.eloit  College 

Milton  College 

Uuruuette  College 

Nortii western  Uulreraity 


Students  in 

»in.merclal 

course. 


1 


7« 
27  1 
1«| 
35 
18 
3 


8  I    20 


12« 
27 
2S 
35 
4« 
63 
19 
25 
14 
21 
It 
16 

8 
35 

7 
18 
17 

e 

38 
•4 
22 
8 
62 
2« 


71 
55 

121 
51 
77 

127 
4( 
24 
M 
4« 

2» 
47 
17 
71 

110 
21 
7» 

128 

M 

5 

100 
11 
25 
23 
« 

322 

117 

2(6 
S3 
55 
64 


a  Less  than  1,000  populution. 


5  Est  imated  popnlation  in  1897. 


Tabi.k  6. — I'ublic  normal  achooU  in  the  United  Slaten  haring  students  in  commercial  or 

bimincm  voureei  in  16'.i7-iiS. 


PoHt.«fti<'o  and  State. 

Poptilatiou 
in  IHUO. 

Name  of  school. 

S 
in 
c 

1 

4 

0 
0 

g 

uden 
>usin 
•onrst 

S 

9 

32 
a 

U 
ess 

. 

1 

e 

11 

1 

3 

6 

9 

32 

11 

5 

30 

56 

22 

214 

3 

5 

8 

8 

6 

SO 

40 

17 

49 

6 
110 

r 

Livinept/>n,  Ala 

Mill<ili;evilIe,Ga 

JLewi«t'»n,  Idaho 

(0) 

3,322 

(0) 

W 

1.089 
(a) 
(a) 
t22(r,000 

(0) 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 
2, 102 
3,317 
2,164 
1,963 
2,744 

(«) 
10,10« 

Alabama  Normal  College  for  (iiria 

(i(-f>r;;ia  Normal  and  Ijidustrial  College. 
Slate  Normal  School ,, 

157 
490 
141 

Doxter  Iowa 

5  1      0 
15       15 
35       21 

20  1      2 
26     11M 

160 

Rockwell  City, Iowa.... 

Calhoun  County  Normal  School 

130 
520 

814 

LouiHville'Ky .......... 

798 

Tempi"  Hill.Ky 

AbbcvMle,  Miss 

3 
5 
5 
5 
2 
0 
22 
6 
0 

s 

0 
0 
3 
3 
4 

BO 
18 
11 
49 

1 
40 

104 

145 

1S7 

Trov,  Miss 

Mib.sis.sippi  Normal  High  School 

155 

Silver  City,  N.  Mex 

06 

Grceiislwfo,  N.  C 

Clarion, Pa 

-State  Normal  j<iid  Indufitriul  College  ... 

675 
670 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania. 
Winthrop  Normal  and  ludostnal  Col- 
lege. 

S28 

Bock  Hill,  S.C 

218 

236 

Hantington,  W.  Va 

Marshall  College,  SUte  Normal  School. . 

70 

388 

a  Less  tbun  l.ooOpopalntion. 


b  Eatimatod  pupuIatioD  in  1897. 
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Tablk  7. — PriraU  higk  lehooU  and  academiei  in  ike  United  Statee  having  SO  ormore  stn-] 
dents  in  commereial  or  bu»ine$»  eo*r$ei  in  1807-98. 


Puat-office  and  State. 


Montevallo,  AU 

Leadville^  Colo 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Chicago,  111 

Sixou,  ill 

Elgin,  111 

Uoiint  Morris,  111 ... 
Kora  Springs,  lova.. 

Louisville,  Kt 


LouisTiUe,  Kt 

Bucksport,  ^e 

Saco,Ma 

Baltimore,  Md 

McDonogh,  Md 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.. 

FercuB  l'iiil8,Miun 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

INatrhuz,  Miss .. 

Lexington,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Pawnee  City,  Kebr 

Uanchester,  K.  U 

Do 

Jersey  City,  K.  J 

Bridgeton,  N.J 

New  YorV,K.T 

Do 

Oak  Ridge,  S.C 

Mount  Ansel,  Oreg 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Greensbnrg,  Fa 

Loretto.Pa 

Fittsborg,Pa ! 

Soranton,  Pa 

If  anninc,  S.  C I 

Provo,Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh  . . . 

llontpelier,  vt. I 

Rutland,  Vt ' 

Uilwaakee,  Wis ' 


Population 
iu   1890. 


(o) 

»9,004 

6  280,  (XlO 

M,  850,  000 

(,161 

t  S3, 915 

(«) 

(») 

1)220,000 

2,021 

6,075 

M31,851 

(a) 

3,692 

8,772 

133,156 

6  8,400 

5713,042 


1,550 
M,120 


5135,634 

11,424 

52,100,000 


Kame  of  school. 


(o) 
(o) 

105,287 

4,202 

(«) 

5280,  000 

544,20)1 

1,069 

(,150 

66,081 

4,160 

n,760 

5248,870 


Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  Sebool 

St  Mary's  School 

Linthicum  Inatitnts 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

Sieinmann  In&titute 

Elgin  Academy 

Mount  Morris  College 

Nora  Springs  Scmiuary  and  Bnsiness 
Collet;e. 

St  Zavier's  CoUego 

Kast  Maine  Conference  Seminary 

Thornton  Academy 

Calvert  Hall  College 

McDonogh  Institute 

Benton  Harlwr  Collego 

Park  Kegion  Lutheran  College 

Cretin  lligh  School 

Cathedral  School 

Wentworth  Military  Academy.... 

ToeDxfeldt'n  Educational  lustttote 

Walthor  College ............ 

Pawnee  City  Academy 

St.  Augustine's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Hitth  School 

St  Peter's  College 

Sonth  Jersey  Institute...... 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

La  Salle  Academy 

Oak  Kidgo  Institute 

Mount  Anf^l  College 

Park  Institute 

Greenaburg  Seminary 

St.  Francis  College 

Pittsl>iirg  \'  -iil--my  .................... 

StTlioman  i  olliige 

Manning  Acailnmy 

Brigbani  Voting  Academy.. 

Latter  Day  Saints' College 

MontpeliiT  Seminary 

KaUaiKi  ii:ngli8haud  Classicallnstitate. 
St  JoKapliat's  High  School 


Second arv 

stn- 1 

denUlnbusi- 

neas  cotirse. 

<i 

a 

s 

i 

0 

130 

130 

26 

28 

,'>4 

43 

0 

43 

150 

0 

1.10 

20 

10 

30 

43 

16 

59 

M 

22 

65 

53 

5 

58 

80 

0 

80 

25 

20 

45 

39 

23 

62 

73 

0 

73 

40 

0 

40 

31 

16 

47 

as 

5 

40 

105 

0 

105 

65 

0 

65 

44 

0 

44 

36 

0 

36 

72 

4 

76 

33 

11 

44 

76 

0 

76 

60 

0 

60 

80 

0 

80 

49 

10 

69 

50 

0 

50 

45 

0 

45 

100 

4 

lot 

40 

0 

40 

82 

23 

105 

25 

26 

51 

40 

0 

40 

30 

20 

50 

SO 

0 

50 

100 

37 

137 

78 

2 

75 

70 

SO 

120 

35 

20 

55 

82 

57 

139 

52 

0 

52 

Total 
num. 
her  of 
secon- 
dary 
stn. 
denta. 


200 

64 

43 
200 

30 

83 
220 
433 
I 

90 
141 
IW 
109 

71 
331 

40 
105 

6S 

89 

36 
115 

53 

76 

60 
160 
121 
160 

96 
15S 

61 
186 
279 

16 
321 
150 
181 
MO 
120 
220 
1S7 


a  Less  than  1,000  popolation. 


5  Estimated  population  for  1897. 
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Tabi.k  B.— Public  high  >choot$  in  the  United  State*  luiving  SO  or  mora  «(»deiil«  in 
mtroial  or  btuine**  eour$e*  in  1897-98, 


Foet-offlce  and  State. 


Mariana,  Ark 

Ben<cia,CaI 

Gra.18  Valloy.Cal 

Los  Angclea, Cal 

San  Diet^o.  Cal 

San  Frani'isco,  Cal 

Stockton.  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Do 

Denver   (Highlands), 
Colo. 

Trinidad,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Barttonl,  Conn 

Heriden,  Conn 

Now  Britain,  Conn 

Kew  Can.ian,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn .. 

Sonthinstou,  Cunn 

Stani  lorn.  Conn 

Wilmington,  Uel 

Waahlngton,  D.  C 

Do.: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Cairo,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Blgln.IlI 

Galeaunrg,  III 

Morrill,  in 

Mount  Carmel,  111 

Itockford.lll 

6nmner,III 

Indianapolia.  Ind 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Alhia,  Iowa 

Bnrlington,  Iowa 

Council  BIuITh,  Iowa.., 
Deu  Molnea,  Iowa 


rayette,  Iowa 

Lvons,  Iowa 

IJanciiceter,  Iowa  .., 

Marble  Rock,  Iowa. 

Marion,  Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.... 

Stuart,  Iowa , 

Hutchinson,  Kans... 

WamflKOi  Kans 

"  Kew  ( )rleann.  La 

Baltimure,  Md 

Do , 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Brockton,  Mass 

Caniliridge,  Mass 

Danvers,  Mass 

Everett,  Mass 

Tall  Kiver,  Mass 

Titchbnrg,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Maaa  .... 

Hnlyoke,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Mslden,  Maas 

Mllfanl,Ma8s 

Kew  Bedford, Mass.. 

Kewton,  Mass 

Qniocy,  Mass 

Salem,  Maas 

'Worcester,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 


Popnlation 
in  1880. 


t2,8«l 

(o) 
105,228 

17,  8*2 
8S9,  781 

17,845 
139,  412 


tS,523 
57,508 
70,426 
20,649 
10,048 

*2,70I 
95,251 

»5,50l 
20,981 
«8,4.S1 

280,000 


«6,87« 

11,499 

1,850,000 

22,915 
15, 912 
t3,<53 
6!l,37« 
28,455 
41,037 
114, WI6 
13,  147 
6  2,  3,'i9 
21,190 
16, 428 
h  SO,  0<>3 

ti  1.062 
6  5,799 
6  2,  344 
(a) 

5  3,094 
53,068 

6  3.092 
9,801 

b  1,  473 
260,000 
431,851 


515,201 


39.131 

49,805 

6  7,454 

511,068 

104,  031 

29.840 

27,113 

6  35,  887 

68,870 

31,288 

7,729 

35, 132 

27,797 

11,115 

35, 078 

104, 170 

196,  479 


Kame  of  school. 


Male  and  Female  Institute .. 

High  School 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Polytechnic  High  School 

High  .School 

HiKh  School  (District  Ko.  1). 
High  School  (District  Ko.2). 
North  Sido  High  School 


High  School . 

....do 

...do 

do. 

do 

do. 


Hillhonse  High  School. 

Lewis  High  School 

High  School 

.do. 


Business  High  School . 
Colored  High  School. 


Girl»'  High  School. 

High  S(;h»ol 

English  High  and  Manual  Training 
School. 

HighSi'hool 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


West  Lafayette  High  School 

High  School 

tlu 

...do 

West  Des  Molae*  High  and  Industrial 
School. 

High  School , 

In Jepciident  High  School 

Uigii  School 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do  

do 

McDonongh  High  Schcml  No.  1 

Eastern  Femttle  Hijjh  School 

Western  Female  High  School 

Polytrchnio  Institute,  Coloretl 

Girls'  High  Scliool 

Koxburv  High  School 

High  School , 

Engliah  High  School , 

Holten  High  School 

Hiirh  School 

B.  M.  C.  Dnrfee  High  School 

High  School 

...do 

....do  

English  High  School 

High  School 

....do 

do 

...do 

...do 

Classical  High  School 

English  High  School 

Cenual  High  School 


Secondary  stu- 
dents in  Dusl- 

Totd 
noin- 
berof 

neas  course. 

aeo- 

4$ 

ato- 

i 

Ti 

1 

dente 

■3 

§ 

in  the 

» 

£ 

H 

achooL 

68 

102 

170 

170 

18 

20 

33 

n 

26 

34 

00 

7S 

110 

125 

286 

1,370 

40 

44 

84 

483 

185 

165 

360 

690 

85 

43 

78 

a«7 

89 

28 

67 

877 

13 

42 

65 

430 

27 

89 

66 

U< 

81 

39 

70 

178 

49 

88 

87 

388 

SO 

SO 

60 

820 

24 

87 

61 

:3B 

28 

62 

80 

M8 

52 

50 

102 

lOS 

54 

120 

174 

8U 

16 

38 

64 

146 

26 

80 

66 

2» 

41 

«0 

101 

821 

260 

290 

650 

650 

62 

34 

86 

«ao 

0 

82 

82 

473 

SS 

49 

82 

211 

85 

0 

35 

470 

40 

22 

62 

137 

99 

125 

224 

4<I 

22 

44 

66 

13S 

40 

63 

103 

1(13 

40 

60 

100 

440 

38 

89 

77 

T7 

14 

49 

78 

1,117 

68 

72 

140 

140 

23 

35 

68 

160 

73 

71 

144 

887 

69 

41 

100 

408 

35 

20 

56 

628 

38 

37 

70 

70 

18 

46 

64 

HO 

86 

24 

60 

160 

16 

35 

60 

65 

60 

50 

loa 

228 

54 

6 

60 

497 

.ll 

79 

130 

130 

30 

70 

100 

210 

80 

40 

70 

118 

246 

0 

245 

26S 

0 

79 

79 

468 

0 

84 

84 

960 

27 

0 

27 

27 

0 

56 

66 

1,008 

17 

44 

»1 

833 

81 

91 

172 

488 

,18 

82 

140 

718 

23 

84 

57 

199 

66 

54 

110 

298 

73 

50 

123 

704 

70 

73 

143 

540 

22 

31 

63 

386 

60 

0 

60 

496 

107 

172 

279 

492 

35 

61 

86 

413 

80 

89 

69 

150 

60 

60 

110 

400 

40 

31 

71 

626 

113 

65 

178 

429 

86 

67 

102 

434 

51 

86 

136 

084 

156 

53 

209 

2,065 

a  Less  than  1,000  population. 


(Estimated  population  in  1897. 
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Tablk  8. — Publie  high  »cliooU  in  tkt  Unittd  State*  haviug  SO  or  more  »tudent»  in  oom- 
mercial  or  btuineis  eour*e$  in  1897-98 — Continned. 


Poat-office  Mid  St»t«. 


nintMioh 

Grand  KapidB,llich . 
Kalamamo,  Mich.... 

Uaskegon,  Hiob 

Bagioaw,  Uioh 

St.  PboJ,  Minn 

HairinonTille,  Mo. . . . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  LoolB,  Mo 

Springfleld,  Mo 

Eumbuldt,  Nebr 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. . . . 

Eiverton.  iJebr 

Caraon  City,  Nev 

Virginia  City,  Kev 

Laconla,  N.  H 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

BackeuBack,  N.J 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Keyuort,  N.  J 

Mount  Holly,  N.J 

PhilliiiBbarg.N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Attica,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.T 

Brooklyn  (FlatbuBh 
avenue),  N.Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.T 

Buffalo,  N.T 

Jamaica,  N.Y 

Now  York  City,  N.Y... 

Do 

Do , 

Aeheville,  N.  C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Do 

Do 

ColumboB,  Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Monnt  Vernon,  Ohio 

Palnesville,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

Allentown,  Pa 

Bradford.  Pa 

Baa  ton.  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Earrisburg,  Pa 

Middletown,  Pa 

Northumberland,  Pa . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

PittBbnrg,P8 

Beading,  Pa 

Do , 

Soranton,  Pa 

'WillianiBport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Pa^rtucket,  K.  I 

Providence,  B.I 

Chattanooga.  Tenn 

Petersbnrg,  Va 

Portnmouth,  Va 

Rlrhmond,  Va 

Janei4ville,  AVia 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Do 

Do 

Plymouth,  Wis 

Tomahawk,  Wis 


Popnlation 
in  1890. 


I,7S« 
77,«70 
I<,2t» 
18,768 
34,630 
b  133, 1»6 
M,645 
61,378 
713, 042 

621,860 
M,114 

b  11, 4B4 
<a) 

68,»S0 
68,611 
66,143 

637,764 
66,004 

643,648 

135.634 

6  3,411 

(o) 

8,445 

657,458 

51,654 

61,9*4 

1,150,000 


Name  o/  school. 


Seoondary  stu- 
dents  in  uuBi- 
neas  course. 


6  365,664 

6  5, 861 

2,100,000 


11,470 
812,704 


130,000 


6,181 

64,755 

99.629 

16,830 

6  10, 514 

12,913 

38.445 

45,385 

65,080 

62,744 

1,523,581 

280.000 

85,661 


High  Sobool 

Central  High  School 

Bigh  School 

do 

East  Side  High  School 

Mechanics'  Arts  High  School . 

High  School 

....do 

Normal  and  High  School 

Bigh  Sohool :... 

.....do 

do 

....do 

.....do 

do , 

do 

Battin  High  Sobool 

High  Sohool , 

do 

do 

do .-... 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Boys'  High  School 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School — 


Girls'  High  School 

Central  High  Scliool 

High  Sohool 

East  Side  Evening  Bigh  Sobool. 

Evening  High  School 

Harlem  Bvening  High  Sobool... 

Orange  Street  High  School 

Central  High  Sohool 

South  High  Sobool 

West  High  School 


Central  High  School. 
East  High  School.... 
Sonth  High  School.. 
Central  High  School. 

High  Sobool 

do 


.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 


46,200 

627,132 
16,959 
36,057 

166,854 
33,690 

622,680 
15.977 
78,979 
11,521 

248,870 


High  School  for  Girls. 

Central  High  School.. 

Boys'  High  School 

Girls'  High  School.... 

High  School 

....*do 

do 

do. 


61,503 
6 1, 816 


English  High  School 

High  School 

...'do 

do \ 

do 

do 

East  Side  High  School 

South  Side  High  School 

West  Division^igh  School. 

Free  High  School 

SUte  High  School 


42 
134 
82 
4> 

30 
25 
23 
30 

122 
29 
24 
81 
25 
20 
30 
43 
46 
39 
27 

117 
25 
27 
15 
50 

175 
34 

659 
45 

0 

97 

26 

280 

22:1 

587 

25 

178 

46 

131 

27 

41 

58 

84 

57 

75 

81 

40 

34 

73 

65 

18 

29 

0 

335 

68 

0 

74 

28 

35 

50 

88 

30 


49 
108 
23 
40 
37 
65 
47 
96 
74 
24 
27 
85 
80 
82 
86 
31 
80 
20 
60 
198 
83 
37 
74 
38 
350 
22 
0 
44 

638 
106 
23 
0 
0 
0 
35 
28 
17 
42 
42 
29 
27 
41 
40 
63 
71 
90 
25 
75 
66 
33 
56 
589 
236 
0 
79 
101 
83 
16 
37 
129 
20 
56 
49 
49 
60 
S3 
57 
28 
62 
44 


Total 
nam. 
her  of 

•eo. 
ondai7 

stn. 
jdenta 
in  the 
school. 


I  Less  than  1,004  popnUtion. 


6  Estimated  population  in  1897. 


1,»71 
409 
420 
69S 
809 
114 
519 
2,048 
488 

86 
210 

66 
lU 
114 
161 
280 
169 
200 
960 

78 

64 
114 
498 
828 
149 
1,406 
648 

2,265 

2,189 

116 

710 

799 

1,974 

lao 

1,947 
856 
941 
778 
417 
896 
231 
224 
979 
82T 
827 
286 
606 
686 
107 
85 
2,1M 
1,862 
283 
870 
607 
81C 
826 
823 
946 
248 
234 
78 
884 
401 
676 
420 
637 
124 
80 
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Table  9. — StatUtict  of  eommereial  and  >H«iiieu 


PostK>ffice. 


Name. 


Executive  officer. 


In- 

■truot- 
ore. 


I 

4  is 


SI 


n 


ALABAMA. 

Binnisgham... 

ARKANSAS. 


Bitmtngbam  Busiuesa  College. 


2  '  Arknaclpli'ia. 

3  '  Fort  Smith  . . 


Ouachita  Bosiuosa  College 

Fort  Smitli  Commercial  College  . 


Pheenil- 


Lamson  Busiuess  College. 


CALirOBNIA. 


Eureka 

Lo«  AngeleB... 

Oakland 

Siicramento.... 

do 

San  Francisco.. 

do 

do 

San  Joae 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbai* . 

Santa  Craz 

Santa  Rosa.... 
Stockton 


COLORADO. 


Denver  . . 
Pueblo  .. 
Trinidad. 


CONKKCTICCT. 


Bridgeport  . 
Hartford.... 

do 

do 

Kew  Haren. 

do 

do 

Norwich.... 
Stamford  ... 


DKLAWASB. 

Wilmington 

DisT.  or  cOLtmsiA. 


Waahinxton . 

do 

do ....... 

...  .do 

do 


FLOBtDA. 

Tampa 


Enrekn  Buninoss  College 

Woodbury  Business  College 

Aydelotto'a  BuNine«3  College...... 

AtkiUBOu's  Bii»ineftH  College* 

MoyunluiirB  BuBlneaa  CoUego*  .... 
Ayiea'a  Buaineaa  Collego.......... 

lleahi'a  BimiueHs  Collej;o 

Sau  FraucLsco  Buainean  College  — 

San  Joso  Bu»iu(uia  College 

Orange  County  Buaineaa  College  .. 
Santa  l^rbara  BuHineaa  College... 
Cbeatnutwooil's  Buaineaa  College  . 

Santu  lioaa  Baaine.'ta  Coii«|{e 

Stockton  Buaineaa  Colt^e • 


Wallace  Buaineea  College.. 
Pueldo  Buaineaa  College... 
Trinidad  Bnaiocss  College. 


Uarlln's  Bnatnena  College . 


Hartford  Buaineaa  rolle 


:?.»,■, 


Haiitainper'a  Buaiuesa  College* 
01niat4'a<T Coinmcreiiil  ('oUege*  . 

Child'aliuainoss  Colleco 

Gatfey'a  Sljortliund  Scuool*..... 

Yolo  Buaiuean  Co]lej;e 

Korwicb  Buaineaa  College 

Merrill  Collcgu 


Uuldcy  Commercial  and  Shorthand  College. 


Buaincsa  High  School 

Columbia  College  of  Commerce 

Spencerian  BuaiueaffrCoUege* 

Tanner'a  Shorthand  and  BnsineM  Collag* 
Wood'e  Commercial  I JoUege 

Tampa  Buaineaa  College 

*  From  1899-97. 


Willard  J.  Wheeler. . . 


B.n.r.wrish 

George  M.  Keaie.. 


£.  M.  Lamaon . 


C.J.Craddock 

N.G.Folker 

J.  H.  Aydelotte 

£.C.Atkinaon. ...... 

•Tobn  I).  Moynahaa  .. 

W.F.  Ayrea 

E.  P.IFoald 

J.A.Wiiea 

N.r.  Chittenden 

K.L.Biaby , 

K.  B.IIooTer 

H.E.Coi 

J.  S.  1".  Sweet 

Wm.  C.  £amaoy , 


£.  J.  Wallace 

C.  H.  Uoneldaon  . 
W.  E.  Andoraon  . 


T.W.Encland 

Bdwatd  H.  Morse 

£.  M.  Uun  tainger 

E.M.OImst«aa 

S.P.Butler 

John  F.  tiaffey 

R.  C.  Loveridge 

W.E.CanlieId 

Mra.M.  A.  Merrill... 


H.S.Gold8y 

Allan  Davis 

G.  K.  t'rner... 

M  ra.  Sara  A .  Spenecr. . 

JIndaon  C.  Tanner 

CourtF.Wood 

t.M.Hatton 
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Actual  uumber  of  stadenis 
eurollcd. 


•      7 


117 


Day     Evening 
Bchool.    school 


na  117 


32     18 


21     14 

183      92 

144      74 

232      90 

38      15 

92    217 

484    174 

568!  327 

lOli     62' 

58,     31 

271     13 

80     20 

104!     28 

150    150, 
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54  33 
128      C4 


35  16 
275  163 
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53  30 
339, 
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163:  101 

87     46 

40,  27 
100  80 
132  98 
300    ISO 


lO 


186  1B2,  34 

871  40  25  14 
162  70  44  52 


11 


60  75  125 

34:)'  143  48<i 

2931  140  439 

65!  S5  IfiO 

73|  36  lug 

75  290  3U5 

53|  37 

64  37 

60  50 


288 


V,  50 

307  119 

293  146 

35  85 

73  3H 

60  250 

531  37 

48.  30 

43  44 


170      80 


312  001  289  312 

58  251  114  31 

81  273  127i  60 

142  272,  87|  96 

145  422  222  130 


la 


118 


53'     34      87      48'     32; 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


13 


14 


5. .-.I. 


In 
commer- 
cial 
course. 


13 


19 
125 


2001. 


8      15 


25|     40i 
24    2001 


3.'. 
00 

50l 
45'. 

7o; 
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4G0 
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SO 
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In 
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on ais 
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ir 


20 


18 


In  !  In 
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course,    rapby. 
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«. 
63   153 
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41      63. 

15;       6 
84   240'. 
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3'. 


223! 
16 

14       61      2 

3       5'.. 


nl 
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lOj     21 

5      12 

27      26 
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289   312   289 


107     45     32 
44     21. 
62i     56     49 


312 


60 


32 


75 


.31 


289   312 


192     81 


140      60 


!|3 


Montfas 
necessary 
for  gradu- 
ation. 


33 


34 


10 


10 


12 


« 

10-24 

7 

« 

10-12 


8 

e-12 


12 


14 

6-24 

12 


3.1  36 


IS 


12    110 
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3-6      6-12 

45 

16     67 

23 


10 
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Table  9. — StatUtict  of  oomaMroial  aad  iiMit 


Po«t-offlce. 


Kuoe. 


Executive 


In. 
•tmet- 


43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
6« 
67 
58 
69 
SO 
«l 
«2 
63 
64 
65 
66 


«4 


Atliuite... 
...do... 
Colnnibas. 

Home 

Savumah.. 


AmboT ... 
BelleviUe. 


Bluomington. 

Chicago 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

Danville 

Decatnr  

Elgin 

do 

Freeport 

Galeabnre . . . 
JarknonvIUe. 

Joliet 

Kankakee . . . 

Lincoln 

Monmoath  . . . 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rockfbrd.... 
Kock  lalund . 


INDUlfA. 


ETansTille... 
Frankfort ... 
Fort  Wayne . 

do 

Huntington.. 
Indianapolis. 

do 

...do 

Lafayette .... 
lx>ganaport.. 

Marion 

Muncie 

New  Albany. 
Richmond  . . . 
South  Bend.. 
Terre  Haute . 

...do 

Valparaiso.... 


Burlington  ... 
Cedar  Itapids.. 

Clinton 

ConnoilBloilli.. 
Ses  Moines... 
....do  


Sontharn  BasincM  tTntTCrsity  * 

St.  Patrick's  Commercial  Institute . 

Uaasey  Business  College 

Bome  Business  College 

Biohmond  Business  College 


Amboy  Business  College 

Belleville  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Col- 
lege. 

Brown's  Bnstness  College  Company 

ChtoMgo  Business  College* 

Jones  Business  College 

Kimball's  Business  Training  School 

Metropolitan  Business  College 

St.  Patrick's  Commercial  Academy 

Danville  Business  College 

Brown's  Decatur  Business  College 

Drew's  Business  College  * 

Elgin  Business  College 

Freeport  College  of  Commerce 

Brown's  Galesburg  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  College 

Putland  Business  College 

Kankakee  Business  College 

Lincoln  itusinees  College 

Monmouth  Business  College 

Ottawa  Business  College 

Brown's  Peoria  Business  College 

Qem  CltT  Business  College 

Kockford  Business  College 

Anguatana  Business  College 


Columbia  Commercial  College 

Minors  Business  College 

Peoples'  Fort  Wayne  Business  College . . . . . 

International  Bnsiness  College  *  , 

Huntington  Business  TTiiiversity , 

Indianapolis  Business  University* 

Indianapolis  College  of  Commerce* 

Tories's  Busineits  College 

Union  Business  College 

Hall's  Bnsiness  College 

Marion  Basinesfl  College 

13ueine'«B  College  and  School  of  Shorthand. 

New  Albany  Bustneas  College 

RichraoiKl  fiiininess  College 

South  Bend  Commercial  College 

Garvin  Commercial  College 

Terre  Haute  Commercial  College 

Northern  Indiana  Business  College* 


Elliott  Bnsiness  College* 

Cedar  Itapids  Business  College... 

Clinton  Business  College 

'Western  Iowa  College 

Capita]  City  Commercial  College  . 
Iowa  Biuinesa  College 


A.C.Brisooe... 

Bro.  Odson 

R.W.Massey... 
H.S.Sbockey... 
C.  S.  Biohmond . 


D.Brehant .... 
Jos.  P.  Foeller . 


J.H.Wright 

A.  C.  Gonding  ... 
Chas.E.  Jones... 

D.KimbaU 

O.M.  Powers.... 
Bro.  Baldwin  .... 

P.B.  Warr 

G.W.Brown  .... 

W.A.Drew 

W.H.  Callow.... 

J.J.Kagle 

W.F.CadweU.. 

G.W.Brown 

W.D.  Pntland.. 
N.L.  Richmond.. 
W.R.Wbetaler.. 
T.F.Heckort.... 
O.W.Brown,  Jr.. 

G.W.Brown 

W.H.  Johnson.. 

....do 

D.O.Olsson 


Cnrmlck  and  Wilson . 
Freeman  C. Minor ... 

L.  D.  Peoples 

Thomas  L.  Staples.... 

O.E.  Hawkins 

B.J.  Beeb 

C.  8.  Perry 

Hcrvy  D.  Tories 

Stanley  A.  Drake...., 

C  F.  Moore 

J.  D.  Brunner 

J.W.Howard 

D.  M.  Hammond  ...... 

O.E.  Fulghum 

W.T.Boone 

W.H.Garvin 

W.T.IsbeU 

H.B.  Brown 


D.A.Hebel.... 
A.  M.  Palmer.. 

B.J.Heflin 

W.  8.  Paulson.. 
J.  M.  Mehan... 
A.  C.  Jennlnga. 


6 

6     0 

4 

1 

1    4 


*  From  1896-97. 
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Detroit 

do 

Grand  Rapida 

Jacksoo  

Kalamazoo 

Marouetto 

MiisKogon 

Owoaao 

Pontiao 

St.Lonis 

TbreoEivera 


lilN.NKBOTA. 


Diiluth  . 


Faribnult 

Mankato  .... 
Minneapolia. 

do 

do 

do 

Owatonna... 
Red  Wlug... 

St.  Paul 

do 

....do 


Stillwater  . 
AVinona  . . . 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Bay  Si.  Louia.... 

Meridian 

Natchez 
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,....do 

MISSOURI. 

Ganton  
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Bldorado  Springs 
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Kansas  City 
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Lezineton 

St.  Joseph 

do 

StLoai* 

do 

...do 

Sedalia 

KOITTAHA. 

Bntte 

...do 

Hplena , 

Uissoola 


Kame. 


Detroit  Collei^  of  Commerca 

St.  Joseph's  Commercial  College.... 

Grand  Rapids  Business  College 

Devlin's  Jackson  Business  College . 

Parsons'  Business  College 

Upper  Peninsula  Basineas  College* 

Kuskegou  Businesa  College 

Owoeso  Businrss  ('ollege* 

Pontiao  Jtusiness  College* 

Yerington's  College 

Three  JUrers  liosTueas  School  * 


Parsons'  Business  College  and  Shorthand 

Institute.* 

Brown's  Business  College 

Mankato  Commercial  College «... 

Archib.ild  Business  College 

Calon  Commercial  College 
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Canfield  School ...,. 
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Winona  Commercial  College 

St.  Stanialans  College 

Queen  City  Bosinoss  College 

Cathedral  School 

St.  Aloysins  Commercial  College 

y icksburg  Commercial  School 


Business  College  of  Christian  Unirersity 

Clinton  Business  College 

El  Dorado  Business  College* 

Hannibal  Commercial  College 

•Toplin  Busiuess  College 

Cathedral  ConimerciaV School 

Dickson  School  of  Shorthand* 

Snahling's  Comnierciid  College 
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Ijezingtou  Business  College 
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Silver  Bow  Commercial  College 

Engelhom  Helena  Bnsiness  College 

Garden  City  Commercial  College* 

*  From  1898-97. 
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Gmn<l  Inliuid 
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Falls  CttT  Boslnma  Cottog* 

Orand  lauind  liusluesa  College  . . . 

gaeei)Cit>  Busln«»B  College  ..... 
innoln  liiiKlDefia  (Pollen 

„rCook '  McCook  Phonographic  Inatitote* 

Umalia Ontaluk  ComDiercial  College 


XEW  UAJIFSHIBB. 


Concord 

New  Hampton. 
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228     Slier  City. 
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The  National  Sobool  of  Bnalneas  . . . 
New  Hampton  Commercial  College . 


Abrahamaon  Bnsiness  College 

Lanaley  Baainees  College 

Drake 'Business  College 

Coleman  National  Basineaa  College. 

New  Jersey  Bnaineaa  College 

Wood's  College 


Albany  Business  College 

ninghamton  School  of  Bnsiness 

Long  IslAod  Business  College.. 

St.«Iaines  Cororaercial  School 

The  lleflieT  S<liool 

Caton's  Si^hool  uf  Business 

Kerst'sShorthnndandCommercialScliool* 

Klmira  School  of  Coraiiierce* 

Wamer'H  Basiness  School* 

Ualey's  BuNiness  Institute 

Geneva  Business  Training  Institute 

Genera  Shorthand  and  Commercial  School. 

Glorersrille  Business  Colle)j;e 

Homellsrille  Business  and  Shortliand 
School. 

Jamestown  Business  College , 

Spencer  Business  CoUe^re* 

Lock|M»rt  Business  Institute 

Spenceriau  InsUtate  of  Business  and 
Shorthand. 

Metropolitan  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
School.* 

Packard's  Business  College 

Paino  Uptown  Business  College 

Walworth  Business  and  Stenographic  In- 
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Wood's  New  York  School  of  Business  and 
Shorthand. 

Niagara  llnsinsss  School 

Cbaffoe's  Pbonographio  Institnte 

Kochester  Bnsiness  College 

Underhill  School 

Schenectady  Business  College 

Troy  Business  College 

Utica  Business  InatUate 


Id- 

stmct- 

ors. 


Exeoutire  officer. 


Thompson's  Business  Collerre*  .. 
Washington i  AVIlkinson's  Commercial  School . 

•From  1896-97. 


O.H.BarreU 

A.H.Hargis 

U.S.  Miller 

J.  L.  Stephens  . . . . 

L.W.Stsvner 

U.  O.  P.olioboogli . 


.I.B.Maok 

A.  B.  Meserrey . 


Cbas.  H.  Abr»hamson. 
James  H.  Lanaley . . . . . 
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J.'r.Kerat , 

S.C.Esty 

A.  J.  Wsmer 

J.  W.  Haley ..:, 

Ansel  E.  Mackey... 
Robert  E.  Hadden ... 
Patterson  and  Ban.. 
C.E.Wlllanl 


H.  F..  V.  Porter.. 
B.H.  Spencer... 
B.S.  Underbill.. 
A.  S.  Spencer . . . 
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S.S.  Packard 

H.  W.  Remington. 
O.S.  Walworth... 


F.  E.  Wood  . 
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A.  8.  Osborne 

O.W.Meade 

B.B.  Foster 

Shields  &  Tuttla  . 
O.F.Hendriok... 


J.  A.  W.  Thompson . 
A.  H.Wilkinson.... 
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XOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Urand  Forks 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Canton 

(Jiucinuiitt 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Green  TlUe 

Lancaatar 

Lima 

Mansfield 

New  rhiUd'eipbia 

Oborlln 

do 

Piqoa 

Fortamoutb 

do 

Sidney 

Springfield 

do 

Tiflin 

do 

Toledo 

Wooster.... 
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do 
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do 
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Allen  town 

do 

AUeKheny 
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Beaver  Falls 

Colnmbia 

Curry 

Dubois 

Easton 

Erie 

Banisburg 

Kane 

Klttanning 

Lanoaijter 

Lebanon 

Lockbaren 

Meadville 

Norristown ....... 

Pbiladelphia 

Pittsburg 

PotUville 

Beading 


Hame, 


Northwestern  College  of  Commerce 


Bammel's  Business  CollMre 

Canton  Actual  Busincsn  College 

Bartlett's  Commercial  College 

Speucerian  Business  College 

Parsons'  Businesn  CoUeife 

Greenville  Commercial  College 

Lancaster  Business  College 

Lima  Business  College 

Ohio  BushiuHs  College 

Xewark  Business  College 

Shott's  Actual  Business  College 

Oberlin  Business  College 

Oberlln  School  of  Telegraphy 

Piqua  Commercial  College* 

River  City  Business  College* 

Graham's  Business  College 

Bnckeye  Business  College 

Nelson's  Business  College 

'Wellies  College  of  Sliorthaud* 

Heidelberg  College  of  Commerce  * 

Tiain  llnsiness  College  * 

l>avin  Business  College 

Bixler  Business  College 

Brown's  Shorthand  and  Conunercial  Col* 
lege. 

Easiness  TTnlverslty 

ZauesvUle  Busineas  College 


Holmes'  English  and  Business  College . 

Portland  Business  College  * 

Capital  Business  College 


Allentbvti  Butlnem  College 

The  American  Business  College* 

Actual  Business  College 

Mountain  City  Business  College 

Butcher's  Business  College 

Dickson  Business  College  * 

Corry  Business  College 

Dubois  Bnsiness  College 

Eaaton  College  of  Business. .............. 

Erie  Business  University , 

Harrisbnrg  Business  College 

Kane  Business  College 

Xubbs'  Business  College 

Lancaster  Business  College 

Liobanon  Business  College 

Lockbaven  Business  College* 

Bryant,  Strattou,  &  Smitu  Business  Col- 
lege. • 

Schissler  College  of  Business 

Pierce  School , 

Dnif' s  Mercantile  College 

Pottaville  Business  College 

Interstate  CoBunerciul  College 


*  From  1896-97. 


Executive  offloer. 


J.J.  Swengel . 


P.Hammel 

J.J.Krider 

C.U.BarUett 

H.I.  I.00U1U 

H.B.  Parson* 

S.E.  Shook 

O.A.MiUer 

Howanl  W. Pears  ... 

J.W.Sharp 

S.L.lleemy  

W.C.  Short 

J.  T.  Henderson 

Q.J.Peake 

C.E.Beck 

O.W.Hootbart 

W.R.  Graham 

■W.A.TrouU 

R.  J.  Nelson 

F.  W.Welllss 

C.  M.  Replogle 

C.C.Kennison 

Matthew  B. Davis... 

Gideon  Bixler 

F.  Stoddard  Simpson. 

E.A.HaU 

Emllle  Saomenig . . . . 


Miss  GertmdeHolmea 

A.  C.  Armstrong 

■W.J.Stalsy 


W,  L.  Blackman .... 

EM.  Turner 

T.M.Williams 

G.G.  Zoth 

J.  W.  Butcher 

Archibald  Diokson . 

W.  E. 'i'ooke 

G.W.Thom 

CUFrea 

John  M.  Glazier .... 

J.E.Gamer 

Newton  Wanger.... 

D.C.TTibbs 

H.C.Weldler 

J.  G.  Gerberioh 

Newton  Wauger.... 
A.  W.Smith 


H.  D.  Harris . 
W.J.Solby.. 
W.H.Duff... 
J.  A.Daous.. 
H.  Y.  Stouer . 
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Tablr  9. — Slatitiie$  of  eommtrcial  and  hntinna 


roat-ofliae. 


N*m«. 


M2 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 


290 
2«1 


292 


293 
2»i 


19S 
29« 
2B7 
298 
290 
300 


PEIfNBTI.VA»lA— 

continued. 


301 
302 
303 
804 
305 
306 
307 
808 
809 
810 


313 
314 


315 


316 
817 
818 
819 


I  Sonmton '  Scranton  BnniofBR  College 

I  Shamukio Sliamokiii  liimint'^s  College* ■ 

'  SlienandoaU '  \Voo4ra  Shenandoah  Collude* 

Ton-ands I  'X'owanda  linslneiw  and  ShortbaDd  College 

Vnlon  City j  Luce'a  Commercial  College* 

WaMliington Washington  BuHinens  College 

Williamaport.  "  '        •'^     ' 

do , 


BHODB  ISLAKD. 


Fawtncket . 
Providence  . 


.do. 


SOCTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Sioux  Falls. 


TKKNE8SEI. 


KnoxTillo  . 

...do 

do 

Memphis .. 
Nashrille. . 
do 


TBXAS. 


AuHtin 

lleltoD 

Corsicana  .... 

Dallas 

FortWoith... 

Oalreaton  .... 

Houston 

Paris 

San  Antonio . . 

Snn  Marcos... 

311     Waco 

812     Weatborford  . 


CTAH. 


Ogden  

Salt  Lake  City. 

VEBMONT. 

Burlington 

TIBGUIIA. 


ItTclmiond '. 
Koanoke.. 
Staunton  . 


WASHTfaTOX. 


Potw'  Shorthand  Collpge . 
WlHiamaport  Commercial  College . 


Pawtnckct  Iliuiness  College  * 

Proridence  Bryant  and  Stratton  Boslaeas 

College. 
ScholSeld's  Commercial  College 


Aberdeen  Basinesii  College. . . 
Sioux  Falls  Basiuesa  College . 


KnoxTille  Bnainess  Collnee* 

McAllen'a  Biuinessand  SborthandCoUese 

Young's  College  of  Shorthand 

Wataon's  Business  College 

Dranghou'a  Practical  itustness  College... 
Jennings'  Business  College  * 


Griffltts'  College  of  Commerce  *  . . . 

Helton  Bnsiness  College  * 

Chsmbent'  BuHlnesH  College* 

Metropolitan  KusinesH  College.... 

Fort  Worth  BusiueHs  College 

Galveston  Business  University... 

Houston  Commerciol  College 

Southwestern  Business  College... 

Alamo  Business  College* 

Lone  Star  Bnstness  College 

Toby's  Practical  Business  College 
Xorth  Central  Boslness  College*. 


Interaionntain  Bnslcess  College. 
Salt  Lak  e  Business  College 


Bnrlingtim  Business  College. 


Piedmont  College 

Smithdeal  Business  College* 

Kational  Business  College 

The  liunsmore  Business  College. 


320  I  Spokane Spokane  Business  College 

821  I  AValla  Walla Empire  Business  College  * ♦. 


*  From  1896-97. 


Bxerntive  officer. 


In- 

stmct- 

or*. 


All 


Buck  &  Whitmore.. 

M.S.King 

8.J.Wootl 

U.S.Cronk 

N.B.Lnce 

Louis  Van  Orden . . . 
John  O.  Hendenon. 
F.M.  Allen 


Ir\-ing  R.  Garbatt 

Theodore  B.  Stowell.. 

Albert  a.  SchoUeU... 


H.A.Way 

G.  C.  Christopherson.. 


J.  T.  Johnson  .... 
Jno.  A.  McAllen . 

L.B.Smith 

W.T.Watson  ... 
J.  F.  Draughon  . . 
B.  W,  Jennings . . 


D.  A.Grifflttg.... 

J.  A.  Frozer 

W.  R.  Chambers  . 
W.W.  Darby.... 

F.  P.Prenitt 

J.F.Smith 

T.C.  Biggs 

E.M.CIiartier... 

J.CSbafer 

M.C.McGee 

Edward  Toby.Jr. 
A.  C.  Elliott 


James  A.Fmith. 
K.B.  Johns  tun.. 


E.G.Evans. 


J.  W.Gilos 

G.  M.  Smithdeal  . 
Cha«.  E  Eckorle . 
J.  G.  Dnnsmore . . 


H.T.Engelbom 8 

J.  W.Brewer 


8  2 

5,  2 

4  4 

3  1 
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Actunl  ntiinb<T  of  studcntd 
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In 
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course. 
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raphy. 
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24 

0 
70 

H 
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6 

6 
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3 

o 
H 

8 

Day 
Bchuol. 

school. 

ciiil 
course. 
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1 

lO 
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11 
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13 
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85 
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78 
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16.5 
155 

84 

302 
71 

200 
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28 
12 
15 
33 
86 
75 

35 
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40 

2. 
25 

35 
34 
6 

55 
150 
11 

70 
"0 

420 
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294 

26 

40 

8;) 

253 
200 

71 
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158 

44 

125 
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69 
12 
2->9 
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0 
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16   283 
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90 
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Tablk  9.—BtatMic»  of  eommereial  and  butineM 


F(Mt-offlce. 

Name. 

XzeontlTe  ottocr. 

In- 

•a:'- 

1 

1 

1 

9 

S 

4 

S 

vr> 

■WtSt  VIXOUflA. 

Hantin^n 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

HontiofftOD  Bntinesa  College.............. 

W.  A.KlDlev 

s 

A 

vn 

Wheeling  fiuaiuetiH  College 

J.H.Frasber 

1     il 

vn 

O.P.  DeLand 

ftV) 

Aahland 

Gordoo's  Businees  College 

K.  D.  Qordon 

1     ^ 

826 

Black  River  Falls. 

Chippewa  FaUs 

Eau  Olaire 

Black  River  Falls  Busineee  College 

ChippewaFallB  Bualneu  College 

H.  C.  HoObian 

C.H.Howeson 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamphear  . 

Otis  T.  Trenary 

K.G. Denning 

Kobert  C.  Spencer 

H.M.  Wilmot 

1 
2 
0 
4 
* 
6 
S 
1 
2 
S 
2 
2 

1 

2 
\ 

D7R 

School  o/  Shorthand  and  BuelneM 

a?it 

mn 

nni 

HUwaukee 

do 

Snencerian  Bnatnesa  CoLleire.............. 

HI? 

wisconain  Bnsinesa  Untveralty 

831 

Platteville 

PlatteviUe  Busineae  College 

J.  Aleock 

884 

Hacinn 

L.  V.  Patterson 

M.C.  Fatten 

vm 

Sheboygan  

Waukesha 

SheboTffftn  Buatneea  Colleire........ 

B8A 

WaakMba  Business  College 

W.  A.  Pieroe 

887 

Wanaan 

O.U.Bayles 

*Froml89<t-»7. 
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14 
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51 
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18 
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13 
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60 
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18 

13 
142 
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88 

16 
178 
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29 

8 
42 

12 

84 
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63 

12 
27 
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60 
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44 

nit 

14 

3 

323 

20 
50 

17 

it 

M. 

17 
30 

• 

12 
10 

""b 
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24 

10 
10 

14 

20 
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6 
25 

11 

20 

8 
6 

""n 

6 
15 

9 

86 

814 

35     85     40 

5 

5 

0 

0 

S2S 

U 

12     66,    64 

12 

Q 

0 

46 

52 

7 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-15 

0 

2 

0 

32S 

61 
46 

27     78 
34     80 

61 
82 

27 
24 

0 
14 

0 
10 

40 
22 

27 
13 

6 
15 

3 
20 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
6 

23 
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8?T 

22 

9 
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12 

29 
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ta 

29   114 

47 

23 
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6 
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43 

10 

21 

15 

2« 

2 

0 

(1 
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14 

8 
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lOfl 

65   171 
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5» 
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20 

46 
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0 

0 
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12 

10 
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CHAPTER  L. 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE. 


Keferences  to  preceding  Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  whicli  this  sulject  lias 
been  treated:  In  Annual  Reports— 1870,  pp.  61,  337-339;  1871,  pp. 6, 7, 61-70 ;  1872,  pp.  xvii,  xriii; 
1873,p.lrvl;  1875,  p.xxtii;  1876,  p.xvl;  1877,  pp. xxzlU-zxx villi  1878,  pp.xxTlii-x»xiTj  1870. pp. 
xxxix-xlT;  1880,  p.  iTili;  1881,  p.  Uxxli:  1882-83,  pp.  xItMI-ItI,  85;  1883-84.  p.  livj  1884-«5, 
p.lxvil;  1885-86, pp. 596,  650-«5«;  1886-87,  pp. 790, 874-891 ;  1887-88,  pp. 20, 11,167, 169, 988-998;  1888- 
89.  pp.  768,  14I2-14G9;  1889-90,  pp.  620,  621,  624,  634, 1073-1102,  1388-1392, 1395-1485;  1890-91,  pp.  620, 
624,  792,  8U8,  91S,  9G1-980,  1469;  1891-92,  pp.  8, 686, 688,  713,  861-867,  1002,  1234-1237;  1892-93,  pp.15, 
442,1551-1572,1076;  1893-94,  pp.  1019-1061 ;  1894-85,  pp.  1331-1424;  189J-90,  pp.  2081-2115;  1896-97,pp. 
2295-2333;  also  in  CiicuUra  of  Information-No.  3,  1883, p. 63;  Ko.2,  1888, pp.  123-133;  Ko.3, 1838, 
p.  122 ;  Ko.  5, 1888,  pp.  S3, 54. 59, 60, 80-86;  Ko.  1, 1892,  p.  71.  Special  Report  on  District  of  Columbia 
for  1869,  pp.  193, 300, 301-400.    Special  report,  Kew  Orleans  Expoaitioa,  1884-85,  pp.  468-470, 775-781. 

lu  the  sixteen  former  slave  States  aud  the  District  of  Columbia,  geuerallv  spolven 
of  collectively  as  "  the  South,"  the  nogro  children  are  educated  in  publio  schools 
separate  from  the  schools  for  -white  children.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  publio 
schools  of  the  South  for  the  year  1897-98  was  5,620,533,  the  number  of  white  children 
being  4,113,811  and  the  number  of  colored  children  1,506,743.  Table  1  of  this  chap- 
ter shows  that  tbo  estimated  number  of  children  in  the  Southern  States  aud  the 
District  of  Columbia  between  5  and  U  years  of  age  was  8,673,550.  Of  this  number 
5,828,980,  or  67.35  per  cent,  were  whito  children  and  2,844,570,  or  32.65  per  cent,  were 
children  of  the  negro  race.  The  same  table  shows  that  70.58  per  cent  of  the  white 
school  populatiou  was  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  52.97  per  cent  of  the  colored 
school  populatiou.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of  tho  South  was 
3,576,642,  the  number  in  the  white  schools  being  2,659,809,  or  64.66  per  cent  of  the 
white  enrollment,  aud  tho  number  in  the  colored  schools  916,833,  or  60.85  per  cent 
of  the  colored  enrollmeut. 

Tho  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  of  the  South  for  the  year  1897-98  w.ns 
$31,217,479,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  Separate  accounts  of  tho  expenditures  for  the 
colored  schools  are  not  kept  by  the  St.ite  authorities,  but  it  is  estimated  tliat  the 
cost  of  public  schools  for  tho  colored  children  was  about  $6,.575,000.  Since  I8T0  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  public  schools  in  tho  South  has  reached  $546,630,240. 
It  is  believed  that  nearly  20  per  cent  of  this  amonnt,  or  about  $109,000,000,  must  have 
been  exiiended  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children.  The  total  expenditure 
for  each  year  and  the  aggregate  for  the  28  years,  as  well  as  the  common-school 
enrollment  of  white  and  colored  children  for  each  year  since  1876,  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 

SECONDAHY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

There  are  about  180  schools  in  the  United  States  for  the  secondary  and  higher 
education  of  colored  youth  exclusively.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  a  number  of  these  institutions.  The  presidents  aud  principals 
of  many  of  these  colored  schools  very  promptly  send  full  statistical  reports  to  this 
office  every  year;  some  send  meager  reports,  in  relactant  compliance  with  rejieated 
requests  for  information,  while  a  few  fail  to  make  any  response  whatever  to  inquiries 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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For  tliu  j-ear  1897-98  ODly  161  of  these  instltntiona  for  tlie  secondary  Mid  highar 
education  of  tbe  negro  reported  to  this  office.  Of  this  namber  1  was  in  Illinois, 
2  in  Indiana,  1  in  New  Jersey,  2  in  Ohio,  and  3  in  Pennsylvania,  the  remaining  153 
being  in  the  Soath.  These  schools  are  all  to  be  found  classified  siooording  to  their 
grades  in  the  lists  of  universities  and  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  in  other  chapters  of  this  Annual  Report;  but  more  complete 
statistics  are  given  for  each  of  these  schools  in  detail  in  Tables  12  and  13,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  chapter,  and  summarized  in  Tables  3  to  8. 

Table  3  shows  that  in  the  161  institutions  there  were  employed  1,808  teachers, 
804  men  and  1,004  women.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  was  42,328  students^ 
19,001  males  and  23,327  females.  In  the  collegiate  gradea  there  were  2,492  students, 
1,912  males  and  580  females.  In  the  secondary  grades  there  were  13,669  stndenta, 
6,989  males  and  7,680  females.  In  the  elementary  grades  there  were  26,167  pupils, 
11,100  males  and  15,067  females. 

The  classification  of  students  according  to  courses  of  study  is  given  in  Table  i 
and  part  of  Table  5.  There  were  1,711  students  in  classical  courses,  1,200  in  soientlAo 
courses,  9,724  in  English  courses,  244  in  business  courses,  and  4,449  in  normal 
courses. 

As  shown  in  Table  5,  there  were  167  graduates  Arom  collegiate  courses,  859  from 
normal  courses,  and  853  from  high-school  courses. 

Included  in  the  total  enrollment  mentioned  in  Table  3,  and  mostly  in  the  collegi- 
ate grades,  are  1,285  students  in  professional  courses,  1,105  men  and  180  women. 
As  shown  in  Table  6,  there  were  560  students  and  63  graduates  in  theology,  116 
students  and  39  graduates  in  law,  342  students  and  78  graduates  in  medicine,  43 
students  and  9  gra<luates  in  dentistry,  4-1  students  and  11  graduates  in  pharmacy, 
and  180  students  and  26  graduates  in  nurse  training. 

Of  the  42,328  students  in  the  161  schools  for  the  colored  race,  14,400  were  receiving 
industrial  traiuing— 5,431  males  and  8,969  females.  It  is  shown  in  Table  7  that  1,260 
of  these  were  being  trained  in  farm  or  garden  work,  1,801  in  carpentry,  107  ia 
bricklaying,  94  in  plastering,  130  in  painting,  47  in  tin  or  sheet-metal  work,  274  ia 
forging,  222  in  machine-shop  work,  219  in  shoemaking,  6'^5  in  i>riuting,  6,923  in  sew- 
ing, 1,9:^2  iu  cooking,  and  2,414  in  other  industrial  branches. 

Table  8  shows  that  these  colored  schools  received  in  benefactions  or  bequests  in 
1897-98  the  aggregate  of  $399,392,  an  incresHe  of  $96,342  over  the  preceding  year. 
These  schools  received  from  public  funds  $296,022,  from  tuition  fees  $197,586,  from 
productive  funds  $134,010,  and  f^om  sources  not  named  $476,560.  The  aggregate 
income  of  these  schools  was  $1,104,178.  These  schools  had  in  their  libraries  237,146 
volumes,  valued  at  $215,908.  The  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  and  scien- 
tific apparatus  was  $7,987,439. 

ILUTERACV   OK   THE   NEGRO. 

Tabbies  9, 10,  and  11  are  inserted  in  this  chapter  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Table 
9  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  all  persons  in  the  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over  who  could  not  rend  and  write  in  1K90, 1880,  and  1870.  Table  10  gives  these 
statistics  for  tbe  white  population  and  Table  11  for  the  colored  population. 
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Tablr  1. — CommoH-ichool  tiatUtici,  clalHfted  iy  race,  1897-98. 


State. 


AlabainR(I89«-87) 

ArkaniuiB 

Delaware  (1891-92) 

District  of  Colnmbia. . . 

norida 

Georgia 

Eentnclcy  (1896-97).... 

Iionlsiana 

Maryland 

Ulssissippt  (1896-07) .. . 

Missouri 

Kortb  Carolina 

Booth  Carolina  (1896-07) 
Tennessee  (180&-96) .... 

Texas  (1896-97) 

Virginia  (1896-07) 

"West  Virginia 

Total 

Total,  1889-90.... 


Estimated  nnniber 

of  persons  5  to  18 

years  of  age. 


White.       Colored. 


334,700 
333,000 
39,850 
46,720 
95,460 
384,100 
563,900 
222,100 
272,700 
216,800 
897,000 
387,600 
176, 700 
480,800 
757,850 
340,100 
279,700 


5,828,980 
a5,132,948 


286,900 

129,100 

8,980 

25,700 

75,640 
360,400 

96,600 
236,500 

78,700 
315,000 

54,600 
232,400 
296,500 
162.000 
232,050 
242,000 

11,600 


2, 844, 570 
a2,510,847 


Percentage  of 
the  whole. 


White.  Colored. 


63.84 
72.08 
81.61 
64.51 
65.80 
51.69 
85.30 
48.42 
77.64 
40.71 
94.26 
62.51 
37.34 
74.78 
74.53 
58.43 
96.04 


67.35 
67.15 


4S.16 
27.92 
18.39 
35.49 
44.20 
48.41 
14.61 
51.58 
22.36 
59.20 

6.74 
37.49 
62.66 
25.22 
25.47 
41.57 

8.96 


32.65 
82.85 


Pnpils  enrolled 

in  the 
public  schools. 


White.     Colored. 


216,686 
224,247 
28,316 
29,311 
67,667 
270,287 
432,572 
100.732 
190,745 
170,811 
656,  810 
261,  223 
119.  027 
386,483 
477,659 
244,583 
227,676 


4,113,811 
3,402,420 


132,213 
79,661 
4,858 
16,387 
40,798 

180,666 
69,321 
71,609 
46,258 

196,768 
81, 767 

138,162 

139, 156 
95,102 

134,481 

123.234 
8,512 


Per  cent  of  per- 
sons 6  to  18 
years  enrolled. 


White.  Colored. 


64.74 
67.34 
71.06 
62.74 
70.87 
70.36 
76.71 
49.41 
69.05 
78. '.7 
73.15 
67.39 
67. 38 
80.47 
63.03 
71.92 
81.40 


46.08 
61.63 

54.10 
69.87 
63.94 
50.10 
71.76 
30.28 
67.61 
62.47 
68.18 
59.45 
46.93 
58.70 
57.05 
60.93 
74.02 


1,606,742 
1,296,959 


70.58 
66.29 


62.97 
51.65 


State. 

Arerage  daily  attendance. 

Per  cent  of  enrollment. 

Number  of  teachers. 

Whita. 

Colonxl. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Alabama  (1896-97) 

Arkansas. 

(135,429 
142, 800 

M9,746 

22,656 

46.329 

160,329 

265,623 

82,294 

112,019 

103,853 

424,448 

146,646 

82,627 

272,968 

836,175 

145,  218 

154,154 

(87,261 
48.647 
(2,947 
11,727 
27,  675 

109,386 
43,  074 
49,  752 
22.520 

120,547 
16,244 
68,894 
99.932 
65.213 
69,197 
68,203 
5,614 

62.50 
63.68 
69.73 
77.80 
68.48 
62.65 
6L41 
76.00 
58.73 
60.61 
64.62 
65.76 
69.42 
70.63 
70.17 
59.37 
67.71 

66.00 
61.14 
60.66 
76.21 
«7.83 
60.68 
62.14 
69.48 
48.76 
61.26 
61.13 
49.87 
71.81 
68.57 
51.46 
56.34 
65.95 

6,063 
5,530 
734 
739 
2.108 
6.186 
8,561 
2,815 
4,200 
4,747 

14,659 
4,954 
2,928 
7,267 

10,045 
6,448 
6,5% 

2,466 
1  537 

Delaware  (1801-92) 

District  of  ColtunMa. . . 
Florida 

106 
368 
684 

Georgia 

3,310 

Kentucky  (1896-97).... 

1,306 

1,010 

787 

Maryland 

Mississippi  (1896-97) . . . 

3,166 
607 

2,263 
2,046 
1,878 
2,008 
2,127 
248 

South  Carolina  (1896-97) 
Tennessee  (1895-96).... 

Texas  (1896-97) 

Virginia  (1896-97) 

West  VIririnla... 

Total 

2,659,809 
2,165,249 

916,833 
813,710 

64. 66             60. 85 

93,538 
78.903 

26,900 
24,072 

Total,  1880-00.... 

63.64 

62.74 

a  United  Stat«R  census.  (Approximately. 

Taklb  2. — Sixteen  former  slave  State*  and  the  JXttrict  of  Columbia. 


Year. 

Common  school 
enrollment 

Expend- 
itures 
(both 
races). 

1 
1 

Tear. 

Common  school 
enrollment. 

Expend, 
itures 
(both 
races). 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1,048,659 
1,118.556 
1,140,405 
1.  213.  092 
1,296.959 
1.329.549 
1,354,316 
1,367,515 
1,432.198 
1,423,593 
1.449.3V!5 
1, 460.  084 
1,506.742 

1870-71 

810,385,464 
11,623,238 
11,176,048 

11,823,775 
13,021,514 
12,038,865 
11,231,073 
12,093,091 
12. 174. 141 

12,  678,  686 

13,  656.  814 
16.211,740 
16.363,471 
17.884.558 
19,253,874 

1885-86 

1  1886-87 

!  1887-88 

1  1888-80 

1889-90 

1  1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1696-97 

1897-08a 

1 

Total 

2.  773, 145 
2,fl7.'>,773 
3,110.606 
3.107,830 
3. 402, 420 
3,670.624 

3.  607,  540 
3,697.899 
3.848.541 
3.846.267 
8,  943,  801 
3,937.992 
4.113,811 

820,208,113 
20,821,969 
21,810,158 
23,171,878 
24,880,107 
26,600,310 
27. 691, 488 
28.536,738 
29,223,646 
29,443,584 
31, 149,  724 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-76 

1876-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-70 

1879-80    

1,827,139 
2,034,046 
2,013,684 
2,216,674 
2,234,877 
2.249,263 
2,370,110 
2,646,448 
2,676,911 

571,506 
676,150 
686.942 
784,709 
802,374 
802,982 
817. 240 
1.002,313 
1,030,463 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

31,144,801 
31,217,479 

1883-84 

1884-86 

66, 195, 310  121. 31  a.  S72 

546,630,246 

'       ■ 
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Tablk  3. — Ttach«rt  aad  ttu^mUt  iu  ituUtutioM  for  ik«  eolttred  rme»  (tt  1897-98. 


I  £      Teacher*. 


State. 


AUbana 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of 
Columbia . . . 

Flerida 

Ooancia 

niinols 

ladlana 

Keatnclcy 

Loaieiaiia  . . . . 

Maryland 

Ifimissippl... 

Hiseoan 

New  Jersey  .. 
N.  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Fennsylvsnla. 
S.  Carelinn 

X  en  InwOvO  «  *  « > 

Tezaa 

Virginia 

■W.Virginia  .. 


II  M 
7  » 
I     c 

4<  W 
6    II 

19  7«: 

2'  4 
7.  43 
S<  44 
6,  It 
10{  28 
5    19 


95 

23 

1 

31 
25 
138 

i 

S7l 
29 
60^ 
12. 
7| 
87 
10 

lo; 

74 
102, 

62! 
UO' 

12| 


Elementary. 


Stodents. 


185    1,1361 
43'       238; 

7j  .| 

121  28;, 
»7i  308 
210,  1,457! 

2l 

*l 
91        SU 

101 1 

43 


i 


1,977   2,113 
310       &«« 


S38       «lf 

413,      721 

t4J9i  3,8*0 


8J3 
39 

.881      450 
3i|       190 

12 

184{      810 

23  45 

24  80 
II4I  857 
1741  1,590 

821    7ig| 

2071  1,4121 
23'         93 


83 

7«ul 

1,217 

180| 

582 
194 

i.MO, 
45 
132 
1,017 
2, 101 
1,029 
1,723 

ie4 


«3 
1,274 
2,070 

219 
1,»32 

884 

2,170 
90 
192 

1.874 
3,700 
1,748 
3,135 
21« 


Secondary-.      '    CoUe^^ate. 


«00     646   1,306 

318     3«»       827 

13         6         19 


128 
500     785 

20 

46 
429 
132 
101 
481 
193 

59 


56' 
583 
1891 

19» 

241 

732,  900 

4l!  41 

651  95 

45l'  68SI 

451<  674{ 

222.  348' 

4471  983 

106  1171 


937 
217 

1,345 
K 
1*2 

1,012 
321 
299 
722 
434 
118 

1,632 
82 
160' 

l.OM; 

1, 12S> 
4711 

1,430! 
223 


SO 
48 
14 


307   28 


0 
191 


12 

72 

23 

<1 

58 

0 

2S8 

115 

203 

23 

S30 

52 

*j 


TuUI ...  161  804  1 

I       I       I 


004  1 ,  808  11 ,  100  1 5, 667  20, 167  5,  «89  7,  680  13, 1 

II  I  I  III 


V        o 
(H  I   H 


44        04 

12       60 

5|       19 


835 

0 

282 


15 

108 

36 

81 

121 

0 

840 

208 

203 

45 

368 

72| 

»5, 


Total. 


1.848 

602 

33 

966 
397 

2,208 

20 

7« 

965 

1,057 

163 

992 

443 

59 

1,800 
201 
328 

1,831 

2,380 
9i3 

1,164 
108, 


1,767,  3.61S 
631    1.23S 
141        47 


922 

64l| 

3,315 

83 

89 

1,346 

1,442 

391 

853 

4961 

2,842^ 
179i 
227| 
1.624 
2,813' 
1,2981 
3,700 

24i; 


1,88T 

938 

5,523 

53 

le 

2.301 

2,49* 

B5t 

1.845 
939 

lis 

4,142 

380 

&55 

2,955 

5.193 

2,291 

4,660 

430 


,912  580  2,492  19, 601  23. 327  42,9 

II  I  I  I 


Tabus  4. — C'loMifieation  of  eolored  tttdentt,  by  conrttt  of  ttudg,  1897-98. 


fitnd 
sica 

•a 

■nt»  in 
i  cour 

® 

cl«,. 

sea. 

. 

1 

Students  In  sci- 
entific coarses. 

Students  In  Bng- 
lish  course. 

Students  in  bnai. 
ness  coarse. 

State. 

i 

10 
7 
5 
0 
0 

78 
0 

42 
163 

10 

3 

i 

i 

H 

683 
176 

i 

h 

i 

AlahaTna 

59 
41 

2 

122 

18 

57 

0 

32 

39 
0 
201 
15 
41 
0 

91 

80 

2 

323 

33 

98 

0 

4 
10 
12 
0 
0 

8! 
0 
36 
62 
19 

14 

17 

17 

0 

0 

161 

0 

78 

225 

38 

280 
74 

493 
102 

5 

8 

18 
0 

23 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

8 

District  of  Colambia 

Florida 

38 
35 

41 
lOS 

79 

140 

1,961 

63 

62 

84 

86 

G  eorgia. 

932   1,029 
20         33 

5 
0 

7 
0 

12 

Illinois 

0 

15 
48 
23 
79 
16 

23 
36 
13 
58 
13 

38 
84 
36 
137 
29 

84     isi 

317  :     494 

215 
811 
319 

15 
0 

2 
0 

17 

0 

Maryland 

47 

322 

38 

1'2 

Hiasisatppi 

17 
110 

19 

lit 

36 
251 

397  ;    719 
48        88 

Misaoan. 

11 

6 

17 

Jf  e  w  Jeiwey 

... 

I^orth  Carolina 

103 
14 

148 
64 

114 
35 
43 

28 
7 
0 

38 

113 

7 

46 

131 

21 

148 

102 

227 

42 

89 

43         36 
24          9 

79 
83 

574       S3« 

1,110 
90 
170 

1,046 
488 
394 

1,284 

87 
16 
6 
3 

0 
5 
8 
6 

37 

Ohio 

45 

73 
452 
155 
191 
507 

45 

»7 
594 
333 
203 

777 

21 

Pennsylvania 

H 

12         •& 

34 

101 
110 

t 

B 

Tesnesseo . . . . .           .... 

52 
59 
5 

49 
61 

1 

Texas 

1 

Virginia 

: 

■West  Virginia 

'.'.".'"'.'.'.'. 



Total 

1,001 

710 

1,711 

548  ,    fS'! 

1,200 

4,1»4 

5  540   ft  794 

158 

" 

244 

O.OiU 
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TiUtLB  5. — ymmber  ofttormal  ttutieitlt  aad  'grudiimltf  t»  J8S7-9S. 


Studenta  in  nor- 
mal coatae. 

Gradnateaofhigh- 
school  course. 

Gradnatosof  nor- 
mal coarse. 

Graduates  of  col- 
logiato  conrso. 

State. 

i 

• 

H 

> 

i 
1- 

1 

17 

27 
IS 

H 

i 

a 

1 

3 

Alabama «... 

356 

163 

i 

15 

u 

0 

296 
103 

1 
53 
IM 

3a» 

0 

582 
2G6 

2 
68 
171 
383 

0 

I 

8 

9 
B 

39 
17 

66 

32 

1 

21 
2 
7 

1 
6 
0 

1 

2 

27 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

riorida 

37 
•  2 
37 

1 
25 

1 
U 

S 
23 

7 

93 

4 
37 

4 
31 

4 
16 
10 
17 
18 

130 

a 

74 
5 

5« 
b 

27 
13 
40 
2J 

t 
15 
20 

0 

32 

10 

68 

0 

41 
.     25 

1 

8 

8 
0 

4 
0 

It 

llUoois 

a 

Indiaika 

Eentacky  ............... 

8t 
10 
23 
SI 
71 

124 

26 
«8 
61 

206 
54 
48 

18a 

132 

13 
8 
18 
11 
12 

41 
1» 
11 

15 

8 

55 

27 
19 
2« 
20 

; 

4 

' 

s 

Marvlana 

3 

a 

1 

s 

t 

V  i^softri 

s 

ITorth  CsroHiM 

Ofclo 

338 
51 

33 
lUS 
23» 

11 
1T7 

6* 

506 
52 
49 
114 
365 
20 

i;ia 

80 

844 
103 

81 
216 
607 

40 
315 
149 

40 

•  a 

6 
44 

72 
13 

17 

I 

13 

12 
7 
45 
78 
29 
46 
4 

63 
21 
13 
89 
150 
42 
63 
5 

C3 

3 

6 

16 

44 

67 
13 

41 
t 
7- 
41 
67 
15 
S3 
• 

109 
9 

13 

68 
111 

18 
110 

18 

19 
13 
28 
2 
28 
3 
4 

• 
1 

0 

1 

6 
0 
0 

n 

li 

Pcnnsvlvania...... ...... 

28 

3 

S3 

s 

■Virginia 

4 

"West  Virginia 



Total 

1,066 

2,484 

4,44* 

367 

486 

853 

367 

602 

859 

143 

24 

117 

Table  6. — Colored  pro/ittional  ttudemU  amd  graduates  tu  1S07-9S. 


Sfnd 

fesaic 

Proft 

saional  atudouta  aud  graduates. 

ual  courses. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Law. 

Medi- 
cine. 

Den. 
tistry. 

Phar- 
macy. 

Nurse 
training. 

State. 

i 

s 

1 

S 
1 
1 

m 

1 
1 

o 

3 

1 

1 

CB 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

i 

1 

1 
1 

28 

i 

1 

Alabama 

88 
21 

28  !     114 
0  1      21 

86 
21 

6 

5 

ArkaiiHaa 

:        1 

' 

1 

t 

1 

I>iatrict  of  Columbia 

296 

0 

97 

0 

37  1    33:l 
•  1         0 

55  1     152 
0  .        0 

44 
0 

97 
0 

6 
0 

16 
0 

96 
0 

35 
0 

110 

0 

as 

0 

24       5 
0       0 

23 
0 

7 
0 

97 
0 

ss 

Q 

17 

f 

lUiuois 

0 

0 

0 

• 

6  1  6 

0 

0 

A 

Indiana .................. 

18 
3» 

0         18 
3  '      41 

18 
21 

-—I 

, 

1 

17 

5 

....L... 

3  1 

MiesiBrtippI 

3 

18  1      21 

8 

.:.■.";.::;::::  !::t:: 

...^    .... 

Miasunci ' 

New  Jersey 

Korth  Carcriiaa. 

0 
117 

18 
47 
50 
231 
15 
68 
0 

•  I        0 
10      127 
0  1      18 
0  1      47 
29  !      79 
0  1    231 
0         15 
0         68 
0          0 

0 
38 
17 
47 
SO 
35 
15 
08 

0 

0 
4 

4 
10 

0 
8 

1 
0 

0 
2 
0 

« 

64 

0 

• 

0 

10 

0  1    0 

0 
7 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1« 

0 

• 

29 

3 

Ohio 

0       0 
0  ,    0 

0  1    0 

SohthCarotina 

Tcmncesee  ............... 

1 

11 

» 

151 

31 

19|    4 

IS 

Texi»a. 

Vir^iDia 

1 

1 

1 

"West  Virginia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0,    0 

0 

01      0  {      0 

Total 

1,106 

181)   1,285 

1 

560  1  63 

116 

39 

342 

78 

43  1    9 

1 

44 

It  >  180       2« 

1 
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Tabuc  l.—Induttriat  training  of  colored  BludtnU  in  1897-98. 


Pnpils  receiving 
indnstriiil 


SUte. 


Alabuna 1,373 


ArliansM. 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambls. 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinoia 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

I'ennsy  Ivania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Tircinia , 

WestVirglnU 


Studeuts  trained  in  industrial  branches. 


313' 

47 
287, 

M 

22 
486 

iii: 

104: 
SSI 
177 
300 
•961, 
S6 


226' 


172 
405 
142 

67, 
870- 
S9 

146; 

892, 
064' 
<20' 
ll», 


124 


323 

S82       02 

21»       10 

0»2'      »7 

236.. 
79, 
1.3561      60 

170'        7 

250... 
1.443       48 

841|        6 

920'     10 
1, 815,     129 

180'.. 


Total $,4318,90914,4001,260 

I  1  I  I 


I        I        !        I        I        , 
5     27,    12.    BSt    35 

i::::i  l::::L!1  I 
i:;::r-iL..*i...'i..!' 

4       2.     19     33.... 
0;      0      0      0      0      0, 


7  . 
154i. 

9. 
88. 
39.. 


212 


28 
248 

63' 
118 
100| 

52 


0      0,      0 
24     13>    10 

0| 
15, 
SOI    50 


.|....       1 
13,     14|     10 


48 


V 


1,804   107;     94   Ao 


ss:  61 

5,  29 

...I  2 

'  4ft 

:::!  1 

13  76 

0  0 


7,    50,. 
10.... 

15 I 

20,    12. 

0    o; 

40       4, 

0     38 


60....; 
4.... 


21     16 
4     40 


47   274'  222   219 


685 


330 

140 

12 

74 

153 

1,689 

0 


204 

184 

331 

142 

18 

722 

41 

43 

738 

569 

827 

769 

124 


6.923 


40 

84 

162 

0 


40 
40 
134 
137 


20 
128 

S3 

70 
289 

94 
117 
282 

44 


102 
0 


175 

70 

7 

68 


i 

283 

SO 

68 

117 

88 

28 

S3» 


1,922,2,414 


Table  8. — Financial  lummary  of  the  101  colored  $chooU. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Kentucky 

LouUiana 

Maryland 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania .. 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


I 


I 


fsii 


28,113 
3,846 


874 


0 
15,032 


20.000 
4.627 
12,695 


221,722 


19, 185, 
6,840, 

SOOi 
16,065 

l,264i 

31,  30:il 

I7S! 

4801 

16.171 

11, 898 

S.SOOj 
17,920; 

3,525! 

SO: 

19, 316: 

6,600 
18,453' 

9,500| 
21,838, 

6, 36.11 
17.826 

5,682 


$13, 795, 
S,900i 

SOftl 
IS,  600 

1,850 

28,376 

26S: 

BOO 

15,935' 

10,  079, 

6.426 
15,  700: 

4,6711 

25 

18,725 

7.500' 
18, 400; 

7,726; 
21.6631 

6,666! 
11,160' 

S,660| 


I" 

=«» 
^-« 
en 

ga  . 


$501, 137 

183, 2S0: 

20,000' 

896,800 

341.000 

1,066, 162 

2,800 

2,600 

181.742 

649,663; 

96,000; 

467.200 

164.  300 

2,000 

625, 105 

135,000 

2.14,000 

270.000 

853.600 

266,000 

1, 132,  300 

110,000' 


$7,8501 
5,0261 
4,600' 

60,475, 
4,0001 
1,300| 
1,400! 


$99,847; 
6,058 


$4,968 
4,337 


7,000; 

1, 331' 

14,124 


8,62S 


6,2891 

12, 120 

10,800 

49, 198 

21,975' 

4.000> 

33.672 

17,800 

0 

2,150 

5,622 

1,200 

41,646 

16,000 


20,360 


Total 399,392   237,115,216,908   7,987,439   296,022   197,686   134, 010  476, 560   1,104,178 


5.647 
2.660 
1,575 
6,366 
1,742 
0 

11,908 
1,760 
1,260 
9,147 

16,044 

4,810 

7,096 

841 


$S4,781 
6,«98 


li 

IS 


11,500 
19, 042' 
40,827 


6,073 
6,600 

i.oool 

6,815i 


0 

•so. 

1.4471 

3o.ooo; 

2,228' 
3,154 


$167,447 
22,118 
4.600 
87,  COO 
24,378 
76,611 
1,400 


37, 376 
1,376 


6,272 
22,567 
12,990 
23,884 

3,033 

832 

41,607 

4, 8801 

lo.oool 

22,683 
49,241 
22,231 
116.742 
7,000 


32,181 
43.927 
26.365 
85,273 
26,7S0 
4.833 
77.737 
26,827 
41.250 
36.108 
74,061 
28.241 
202,700 
24,717 
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TABI.K  9. — Population  10  year»  of  age  and  over,  and  numher  and  per  cent  who  could  not 

read  and  write. 


SUtM  *nd  Teirt- 
torie*. 


United  Statoe. 

North  AHanUo  Di- 
vision   

Bouth  Atlantic  Si- 
Tiaion 

Soath  Central  Dl- 
Tiaion 

North  Central  Di- 
Tittion 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Di- 
Tision : 

Maine 

New  Hampahire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Tsland 

Connecticut 

New  Yorli 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia  

Virginia 

West  Virftlnia .. 

North  Carolina. . 

Sonth  Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Di- 
vision: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alahama 

Mississippi  ..... 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arlcansas 

Okluliiima 

North  Central  Di- 
vision: 

Ohio 

Indiana .., 

lUmois 

Michii^an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota... 

South  Dnkota  ... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Diviaion 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Uuh 

Nevada  

Idaho  

WanhinKton 

Oregon 

California 


18M. 


Total. 


47,413,55» 


13,888,377       859,989 
8,41S,92l    1,981,888 


UUterates. 


Number. 


!  Per 
I  cent 


I 
6,324,702     13.3 


36,761,«07 


7, 799,  487 

16, 909, 613 
2,400,161 


2,318,871 

964.268 
190,686 


641,662 

815, 497 

271, 173 

1, 839,  607 

281,  959 

609,830 

4, 822,  302 

1,  143,  123 

4, 1163, 134 


131,967 
798,605 

188, 567 
1,211,934 

549,638 
1,147.446 

802,406 
1,302,208 

283,250 


1, 360, 031 

1,276,631 

1,069,545 

902,028 

794,683 

1,664,755 

.787, 113 

44,701 


2,858,659 

1,674,028 

2,907,671 

1.619,035 

1,2S8.390 

962,350 

1,  441.  308 

1,  995,  638 

129, 452 

236, 208 

771,669 

1,  OSS,  215 

107.811 

47,765 

327,896 

112,541 

16,076 

147, 227 

38.225 

62,721 

275,639 

244, 374 


6.2 
30.9 
29.7 


6.7 
8.3 


11,270,090   629,369 
5,286,645  2,129,830 


29,587 
21,  476 
18,154 

114,468 
27,525 
32,194 

266,911 
74,  321 

275,353 


18,878 
125,376 

24,884 
865,736 

79,180 
409,703 
360, 70S 
518.706 

78,720 


294,881 
340. 140 
438,535 
360,613 
364,184 
308.873 
209,745 
2,400 


149.843 
:05. 829 
152.634 
95,914 
84,745 
68,057 
52,061 
181.868 
7,743 
9,974 
24.021 
42,079 

5.884 
1,630 
17,180 
50,070 
10,785 
8,232 
4,897 
3,225 
11,778 
10,103 
75,902 


5.5 
6.8 
6.7 
6.2 
9.8 
5.8 
5.5 
6.5 


14.3 
15.7 

13.2 
80.2 
14.4 
85.7 
45.0 
39.8 
27.8 


21.6 
26.6 
41.0 
40.0 
45.8 
19.7 
26.6 
5.4 


5.2 
6.3 
5.2 
5.9 
6.7 
6.0 
3.6 
9.1 
6.0 
4.2 
3.1 
4.0 

5.6 

3.4 

5.2 

44.5 

23.4 
5.6 

12.8 
6.1 
4.3 
4.1 
7.7 


1880. 


ToUI. 


Illiterates. 


Number. 


6,239,958 


6,076,243 

12,760,841 
1,367,768 


2, 403, 589 


853,020 
155,150 


519, 669 
286,188 
264,032 

1, 432, 183 
220,461 
497,  303 

3,  981,  428 
865,  591 

3,  203, 215 


110,856 
695,364 

136,907 
1,059,034 
428,  S87 
959,951 
667,456 
1, 043, 840 
184,630 


1, 163, 498 
1,062,130 
851,780 
753,693 
649,070 
1,064.196 
531,876 


2, 309,  367 
1,468,095 
2,269,315 
1, 236. 686 
965,712 
559.977 
1. 181,  641 
1, 557, 631 

>   99,849 

318,271 
704,297 

31,989 
16, 479 
158,220 
87,966 
32.922 
97,194 
50,666 
25,005 
55,720 
130.565 
681,062 


22,170 
14,302 
15.837 
92,980 
21.793 
28.424 

209,600 
S3, 219 

228,014 


19,414 
131,448 

25,778 
430, 352 

85,376 
463,975 
860,848 
520,416 

80,183 


348,392 
410.722 
433.447 
373,201 
316, 380 
816, 432 
202,015 


131,847 
110,761 
146,397 
63,723 
SS,S58 
34.646 
46,609 
208,754 

4,821 

11,528 
39,476 

1,707 

5.16 

10,474 

57,156 

5.842 

8.826 

4,069 

1,778 

3.889 

7,423 

53,430 


Per 

cent^ 


17.0 


28,228,945  >5,  658, 144 


6.2 

40.3 

39.5 

6.T 
11.3 


4.3 
5.0 
6.0 
6.S 
11.3 
5.7 
5.6 
6.2 
7.1 


17.5 
19.3 

18.8 
40.6 
19.9 
48.3 
55.4 
49.9 
43.4 


29.9 

38.7 
50.9 
49.5 
49.1 
29.7 
38.0 


S.S 
7.5 
6.4 
5.2 
6.8 
6.2 
3.9 
13.4 

4.8 

3.6 
5.6 

5.3 
3.4 
6.6 
6S.0 
17.7 
9.1 
8.0 
7.1 
7.0 
6.7 
7.8 


1870. 


Total. 


Illiterates. 


Number. 


9,430,802 

4,207,398 

4,548,220 

9,292,434 
750, 101 


712, 277 

,943,166 

2, 024,  395 

865.917 
112,389 


493,847 
260,426 
258,751 

1,160,666 
173,751 
426,896 

3,  878.  969 
680,687 

2,597,809 


92,586 
575,439 

100,453 
890.056 
308.424 
709,629 
503,763 
835,929 
131,119 


930, 136 
890.872 
706,802 
581,206 
526,392 
671, 075 
841,737 


1,953,374 

1, 197, 936 

1.809.606 

873,763 

751,704 

305,568 

837,959 

1,205,568 

10,640 

88,265 
258,051 

18,170 

8,059 

30,349 

66,464 

8.237 

56.  SIS 

36,655 

13,189 

17,834 

64,685 

430,444 


19,052 
9,926 
17,706 
97,742 
21,921 
29,616 

239,271 
64,687 

222,356 


23,100 
135,499 

28,719 
445,893 

81,490 
397,600 
290.379 
468,  593 

71,803 


333, 176 
364,097 
383, 012 
313,  310 
276, 158 
221,703 
133,339 


173, 172 
127, 124 
133,584 
53, 127 
55,441 
21,  413 
45,671 
222,411 

1,563 

4,861 
24,550 

918 

602 

6,823 

52,220 

2,753 

7,363 

872 

3,388 

1,307 

4,427 

31,716 


Per 
cent. 


20.0 


7.6 

46.2 

44.5 

9.3 
IS.O 


3.9 
3.8 
6.8 
8.4 
12.6 
7.0 
7.1 
8.0 
8.6 


2S.0 
23.6 

28.8 
50.1 
26.4 
51.7 
57.6 
56.1 
54. 8 


35. 7 
40.9 
54.2 
S3. 9 
52.5 
38.8 
39.0 


8.9 
10.6 
7.4 
6.1 
7.4 
8.0 
5.5 
18.5 

14.7 

S.S 
9.5 

5.1 
7.5 
22.5 
78.6 
32.4 
13.0 
2.4 
25.7 
7.5 
6.8 
7.4 
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Tabvb  10.—  TTkito  jMjudafton  10  ^tar*  »f  *f»  and  oter,  ami  ntmher  and  per  oent  mka 

coitld  nvl  read  and  wi-ite. 


States  and  Teiri- 
ioriea. 


1890. 


IUit«nte8. 


Total. 


Number. 


Uaitcd  St»«o«  .41,  (81, 0T«  S,  212.  ST4 
Konh  A  tlmntic  Di- 


vision  13,«58,Blt 

South  AtluitioDi- 

Tiaion 

South  Ceutral  Dt- 

Tiflioo 

Korth  Ceotral  Dl- 


TUlon 

ia,5a«;84« 

WMtorn  UvisioB. 

2,255,847 

Nortk  Atlantic  Dl- 

Tision : 

Halm 

540, 157 

Kew  Bampshira. 

314,  »U 

TernMBt 

270,385 

MaauchaMtta . . 

1,830,M2 

£ho<leIaUnd.... 

275,  est 

CoiiDeetient 

5M,34< 

Kew  Tork  ....... 

4.760,283 

Kew  Jemey 

1.  101.  78» 

PentiaylTanla . .. 

3, 374, 00* 

South  Atlantic  Dl- 

vlaion : 

Delawara 

110,35* 

Maryland 

«37,49» 

DIatrict  of  Co- 

lumbia  

127,523 

TlrglnU 

750,252 

WwtVirglnU.. 

524,801 

VorthCarallna.. 

754.857 

South  Caralina.. 

332, 174 

Oeorfrla 

701,586 

FkrMa 

I»l,2ie 

South  Central  Di- 

Yiaion: 

Sentncky 

1,182,342 

Teniiefl»ee 

986.831 

Alabama 

530,  US 

Miaxiaaippi 

385,093 

Xjoniaiana 

402,041 

Texaa 

1,228, 801 

Arkanaaa 

5*3,653 

Oklaboma 

42,411 

North  Central  Dl- 

visioo : 

Ohio    

2,78A47* 
1,838,334 

Indiana  - 

minoia 

2,861.e;i 

Uichifcan 

l,«02.47i 

Wiaconala 

1,253,594 

Minnesota 

357,  863 

Jowa 

1,  43'J.  84* 

Miasenrl 

1.881.473 

Korth  Dakota... 

128.998 

South  Dakota... 

234,379 

Kebraaka 

762, 1-I4 

Kanaaa 

1,017,178 

'Western  Division : 

Montana 

103,264 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

46,43* 

321,053 

Mew  Uexico 

104, 103 

Arizona 

42.483 

UUh 

145,437 

Kevada 

32,289 

Iilaho 

60.44* 

Wa.<<hlaKton 

267.  747 

Orecon 

TH,  925 

CaliforaU 

889, 15* 

81»,0)H 
4,ia»,2e*  I  S96,35> 
5, 343, 090  I    817,031 


849;  8U 
I3»,857 


23,10« 
21,34* 
17, 38* 

111,443 
28,355 
3».»3« 

255.498 
68,163 

351.  «e3 


8,12* 

44,«53 

3,405 

106,068 
68,188 

173,722 
S*,443 

114,  *»l 
18,518 


183,851 
172,169 
107,335 
45,756 
80,338 
132,38* 
93,090 
1,503 


132,244 
94.334 

14*.  219 
91.976 
83.384 
5*.  36* 
49.828 

133.80* 

7,528 

9,564 

21, 578 

29,719 

4,232 

1,408 

15.474 

43,265 

8,  as* 

7,407 
1,36* 
2.11* 
8,261 
6,946 
49,  ZB 


Per 
cent. 


7.7 


1680. 


Total. 


32.1*0.40* 


Illiterates. 


Ktuaber. 


%  019, 080 


5.9 

14.5 

15.3 

5.1 
•.2 


5.4 
*.8 

6.7 
CI 
9* 

5.1 
5.4 

5.7 
6.4 


ll,0e<klO4 

3,  31%  920 

4,  •68,790 

12,40(^565 
1.220,021 


•54,817 

647,  tes 

87T,>«4 
731,804 


Per 
a«nt. 


1870. 


Total. 


"I" 


9.4   24,717.878 


IlUtoratM. 
Number.  1,^«J. 

2,851,911  ,  11.5 


5.9 
19.5 


A2M,812 
3,685,333 


21.0.  3,014,773 
5.3     9,888,031 


108,*30  '    8.8  {      673,901 


SIS,  Oil 
285,504 
283,245 

1,410,707 
315,158 
487,780 

3,927.608 
835,386 

3,130,561 


7-t>    91,611 
7.*.   544,086  1 


21,758 

4.2 

14,208 

5.0 

15, 681 

6.0 

90,(58 

8.4 

21544 

10.9 

20,763 

5.5 

208,175 

5.3 

44,043 

5.3 

200,381 

6.7 

) 

8,34* 

9.1  1 

492.128 
»g,  904 
257,993 

1,148,980 
169,  479 
417,804 

3,330,198 
860,972 

2,548,344 


44,310  1  8.1 


XI 
13.3 
13.0 
23.* 
17.9 
16.3 
11.3 


15.8 
17.8 
18.2 
11.9 
20.1 
10.8 
18.3 
3.5 


4.7 
5.8 
4.9 
5.7 
0.0 
5.9 
3.5 
7.1 
5.8 
4.1 


91,872 
830,584 
410, 141 
008,80* 
272,70* 
563,977 

90,137 


973,275 
790,744 
452,722 
328,29* 
320, 917 
808.931 
893,906 


2.8 

2.9 

4.1 

3.0 

4.8 

41.0 

21.1 

5.1 

4.1 

3.5 

3.1 

3.0 

45 

2,330,528 
1,438,956 
2,234,478 
1,213,90* 
961,433 
557,183 
1, 174,  063 
1,453,238 

I   98,348 

316.  312 
873,121 

28,98* 

15,  34« 

155.45* 

79,767 

28.634 

95,876 

42,596 

21,481 

49,269 

119,483 

589.235 


3,988 

114,693 

75,237 
198.033 

50,777 
128,934 

10,763 


214.407 
210,227 
111,767 
53,448 
58,951 
123.912 
98,542 


115,491 
100,398 
133,428 
58,933 
54,233 
33,506 
44,337 
153,510 

4,157 

10.926 
24,888 


4.3  I 
18.3 
18.3 
31.5 
21.9 
22.0 
19.0 


22.0 
27.3 
24.7 
10.3 
18.4 
15.3 
25.9 


76,016 
447,731 

66,820 
527,432 
395,519 
497, 132 
213.794 
463,718 

68,371 


773,(53 
085,(90 

377,967 
276, 132 
364,033 
401, 110 
256,488 


4.9! 
7.0; 
5.9  i 
4.8  I 
5.6  1 
6.0  I 


4.2  I 

3.5; 

3.7  I 


831 

2.2  1 

374 

2.5 

9,900 

6.4 

49,547 

62.2 

4,824 

16.8 

8,137 

8.5 

1,915 

4.5 

784 

3.0 

1,429 

2.9 

4,343 

3.6 

2*,  090 

4.4  1 

! 

1,901494 

1, 179. 792 

1,788,175 

861,523 

.749, 181 

304,418 

833,698 

10. 5  I  1, 122, 173 

9,766 

87,562 
245,207 


13,925 

7.709 

29,819 

65,224 

8.170 

65,828 

33, 175 

8.839 

15,873 

60,846 

3ri,  493 


072,077 

623,38* 

705,030 

750,633 
100.185 


18.874 
9,831 
17,584 
95,578 
21.020 
27.913 

228.421 
4(,386 

206,456 


11,28* 
4*,7«e 

4,87* 
123,538 
11,403 

160.397 
66;  167 

124.930 
18,904 


201.077 
178,727 

92,060.. 

48,028 

50,748 

70,896 

04,095 


152,383 
118,761 
123.624 
48,64* 
54,845 
23,941 
44,145 
161, 763 

014 

4,630 
16.978 


7.2 

23.5 

23.4 

9.3 
14.9 


3.8 
8.8 
0.8 
8.3 
13.4 
6,7 
&S 
7.1 

ai 


14.8 
10.4 

7.3 
23.4 
3«.l 
8S.5 
26.8 
27.0 

n.* 


210 
2*.  9 
24.4 
17.4 
13.2 
17.7 
25.0 


»I3 

4.0 

481 

0.2 

6,504 

22.0 

51,140 

78.4 

2.729 

33.3 

7,097 

12L7 

653 

2.0 

436 

S.5 

823 

S.2 

3.411 

5.6 

2*,158 

T.O 

&0 

lai 
&9 

5.0 

7.3 
7.9 
5.3 
14.4 

9.4 

&3 
(.0 
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Tabls  11. — Colored  population  10  yeart  of  ag«  and  over  and  number  and  per  cent  leho 

could  not  read  and  vrite. 


SUtes  aDd  Terri- 
torie«. 


TJnit«d  State*. 

HorthAtlantleDl' 

Tietion 

South  Atlantic  Di- 

viaion 

South  Central  Dt 

TJBion 

Korth  Central  Di- 

TiaioD 

Weattrn  Diriaton . 

Korth  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Maint« 

Neu'  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Ma.sHach  nsetts . . 

Kbodo  Island  ... 

Conuecticut 

Kew  Vork 

Kew  Jersey..... 

Fenosjlvania . . . 
South  Atlantic  Di- 
vision; 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia   

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soutli  Central  Di- 
vision ; 

Kentucky.-* 

Tennenaeo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LouiHiana 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Di- 
vision : 

Ohio 

JiKliana 

Illiuuis 

Uic)ii;:nn ' 

WiscoosiD 

Minnesota 

lown 

Missouri 

Nortli  Dakota... 

South  Dakota... 

Kebraaka 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreg(»n 

Calil'umla 


1890. 


nilteratea. 


Total. 


5,482.485 


3.112.123     56.8 


22>,858 

2, 306, 652 

2,452.388 

348,773 
144,814 


Xumber. 


Per 


1,505 

5K4 

788 

19,505 

6.330 

10,484 

62,110 

3S.33T 

80,125 


21,608 
lei,  106 

'61.041 
455,682 
24,737 
392,580 
470,232 
000,623 
11»,  034 


197,689 
309,800 
479,  430 
516,929 
392,642 
336, 154 
217,454 
2,290 


69,180 

33,694 

4«,000 

16.  ,'.81 

4,796 

4,688 

8,459 

114, 160 

454 

1,229 

9,515 

38,037 

4,547 
1,319 
6,837 
8,438 
3,394 
1,790 
5.936 
2,275 
7,892 
11. 449 
90,737 


49,898 

1,385,936 

1,501,840 

114,425 
60,029 


21.7 

60.1 

61.2 

32.8 
41.5 


479 

136 

168 

3.020 

1,170 

1,«38 

11,413 

11,158 

20,680 


10,692 
80,723 

21,389 
260,678 

10,  992 
235,981 
301.262 
404.015 

60,204 


110,530 
167.971 
331.  20O 
314, 858 
283, 245 
176, 484 
116,695 
897 


17.599 

11,405 

12.415 

4,838 

1,761 

1,091 

2,233 

47,562 

215 

41U 

2,446 

12,360 

1,652 
222 
1,706 
6,805 
1,829 


31.8 
23.3 
21.3 
15.4 
18.5 
15.8 
18.4 
28.4 
23.2 


49.5 
50.1 

R5.0 
57. 2 
44.4 

60.1 
64.1 
67.3 
50.6 


55.0 
54.2 
69.1 
60.9 
72.1 
52.5 
53.6 
39.2 


25.4 
32.2 
27.0 
29.2 
36.7 
23.3 
26.4 
41.7 
47.4 
33.4 
25.7 
32.5 

36.3 
10.8 
25.0 
80.6 
50.9 


825  i  46. 1 


3.541 
1,106 
3,517 
8,157 
35,669 


59.7 
48.6 
44.6 
27.6 
39.3 


1880. 


ToUI. 


Illiterates. 


4, 601, 207 


Number. 


3,220,878 


183,986 

1,673,725 

2,007,453 

294. 276 
i41,7l»7 


44,552 

1,482,745 

1,525,245 

121,216 
47.120 


1,658 
594 
807 
1.5,416 
5,303 
0,523 
53,825 
30,206 
66,654 


19,245 

151,278 

45,036 
428,450 

18, 446 
351,145 
304,750 
479,863 

85,613 


190,223 
271,386 
399,058 
425,397 
328,153 
255,265 
137,971 


59,839 
29, 140 
34, 8.17 
16,780 
4.279 
2,794 
7,678 
lot,  393 

1,601 

1,959 
31, 176 

3,003 
1,238 
2,764 
8,199 
4,288 
1,318 
8,071 
3,524 
6,451 
11,083 
91,827 


412 

94 

156 

2,322 

1,249 

1,661 

11.425 

9,200 

18,033 


11,068 
90,172 

21,790 
315,660 

10, 139 
271,943 
310,071 
391,482 

60,420 


133,895 
194,405 
321,680 
319, 753 

259, 429 
192,  520 
103,473 


16,356 
10,383 
12,971 
4,791 
1,325 
1,040 
2,272 
56,244 

664 

003 
14, 588 

1,076 

182 

568 

7,559 

1,018 

689 

2,154 

994 

2,460 

8,080 

27,340 


Per 
cent 


1870. 


Total. 


70.0 


24.2 

75.1 

76.0 

41.2 
33.2 


24.8 
15.8 
10.3 
15.1 

».e 

17.4 
11.2 
30.5 
27.1 


57.5 
59.6 

48.4 
73.2 
55.0 
77.4 
78.5 
81.6 
70.7 


70.4 
71.7 
80.8 
75.2 
79.1 
75.4 
75.0 


27.« 
35.6 
37.2 
28.6 
31.0 
37.2 
30.0 
53.9 

44.2 
30.7 
46.  S 

35.8 
14.7 
20.5 
92.2 
23.7 
52.3 
26.7 
28.2 
88.1 
27.8 
29.8 


Illiterates. 


Number. 


Per 


_L 


3,511,075  2,806,233     79.9 


144,980 

1,552,065 

1,533,447 

204,383 
76,200 


40,200 

1,319.780 

1.318,765 

115,184 
13,204 


27.7 
85.0 
86.0 

56.4 

16.0 


1,719 

522 

758 

11,676 

4,272 

S.092 

42,761 

28,715 

51,465 


16,670 
127,708 

33,833 
362,624 

12,905 
272,497 
289,969 
373,211 

62,748 


156,483 
225,482 
328.835 
305,074 
262,350 
169,965 
85,240 


46,880 

18,144 

21,  431 

12,240 

2,523 

1,150 

4.261 

83,893 

874 

703 
12,784 

2,245 

350 

530 

1,240 

67 

687 

8,480 

4,350 

1,461 

3,839 

57,951 


178 

95 

122 

2,164 

892 

1,703 

10,847 

8,801 

15,808 


11,820 
88,707 

23,843 
322,355 
9,097 
231,293 
235,213 
343,654 

62,899 


131,009 
185,970 
200,953 
265,282 

225,409 
150,808 
69,244 


10.3 
18.2 
16.1 
18.5 
20.8 
21.0 
25.4 
35.4 
30.9 


71.3 
69.5 

70.5 
88.9 
77.4 
84.8 
81.1 
82.1 
84.1 


83.8 
8r4 
88.1 
87.0 

85.9 
88.7 
81.2 


I 

20,  789  I  44. 3 

8. 363  I  46. 1 

9,930  '  46.5 

4, 478  !  36. 6 

596  {  23.6 

472  I  41.0 

1, 526     35. 8 

60,648     72.7 

849     74. 3 


231 

32.9 

7,572 

59.1 

275 

12.3 

121 

34.6 

259 

48.8 

1,080 

87.1 

24 

35.8 

266 

88.7 

219 

8.3 

2,902 

86.7 

484 

»!1.1 

1,016 

28.5 

5,558 

8.8 
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Tablk  12. — Schoohfor  the  education  of  the  colored 


State   and  po«t- 
offlce. 


Kftme  of  school. 


Religious 
deuoni' 
instion. 


12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


ALABAMA. 

Athens 

Calhoan 

BuntsvUle 

do 

Kowallga 

Marion 

Houtgomery.. 


Norma] 

Selma 

do 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa  ... 

do 

Tuskegee 

ARKAKSAS. 

Arkadelphia.. 

do 

Little  Rock... 

do 

do 

Magnolia 

PineBlnff.... 
Soiitbland  .... 


I 


DKLAWABE. 


Trinity  Kormnl  School  a 

Calhoun  Colored  School 

Central  Alabama  Academy  a 

UuntsviUe  Uraded  and  In- 
duntrial  School. 

Kowaliga  Institute 

Lincoln  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  for  Col- 
ored Student*,  a 

Agricultural  and  Meohan- 
icol  College. 

Bnrrell  AciBemy 

AlabamaBaptlBt  (TniTenlty  ■ 

Talladega  College 

Stillman  Institute 

Oak  City  Academy* 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 


Arkadelphia  Academy 

Shorter  UDivtrHlty  a 

Arkansas  Baptist  College. . 
Philander  Smith  College . . . 

Union  High  School 

Colnmbia  High  School 

Branch  Normal  College  .... 
Southland  College  and  Nor- 
mal Institute.*^ 


Nousect .. 


19  :  Dover .State  College   for   Colored 

I      Students. 
DisTBifT  or  co- 

LUHBU. 


20 
21 
22 
23 


25  I 

26  I 


Washington . 

do 

do 

do 


rLORIDA. 


High  School  (colored) 

Howard  University 

Normal  School  (colored)  ... 
Wayland  .Seminary  and  Col- 
lege. 


27 
28 
29 


Femaiidina District  School  No.  1 

Jacksonville {  Cookman  Institute 

do {  Edward 'Waters  College 

Live  Oak i  Florida  Institnte  a 

Ocala ;  Emerson   Memorial    Home 

and  School. 
Orange  Park 'Orange    Park   Normal  and 

Manual  I'raioiiiK  School. 
Tallahassee Florida  State  Normal  and 

Industrial  College. 


Nonsect . . 

Nonsect .. 
Cong 


Teachers.         Pupils  enrolled. 


White. 


ill 


Col. 
ored. 


4  '3    AT 


I  ElemeU' 
Total.  I    taty 
I  grades. 


io!ii 


7     :i     2.  13,     98.  IIS^    IIH|  115 


0     1     1;    2     02.  lOV     ^2     16 


0,    1     i;    2 
61     0     l'    7 


Nonsect . 


Cong.... 

Bapt 

Cong  .... 
Presb.... 

Bapt 

Nonsect . 


Bapt. 


Bapt 

M.TS 

Nonsect . 

Bapt 

Nonsect . 
Friends. . 


Nonsect  . 


Nousect . . 
Nonsect . . 
Nonsect  .. 
Bapt 


•I- 


I 


0,     0    1T|  17    34    198,  280 


!  JJM 


1,  I 

5i    2 


]--l    ll 


0'     0   .'>2   33 


I       I 


0.     0 


];   3 


0     2i     3 

3|    31 

"O^  11 
0  3. 
4. ..I 


100,  12S 
86i  100 


0  0  16  11    27 

45  1.  M'  8    76 

0  0  0  6     6 

3  3  4!  2,  12 


I 


Nonsect . 

M.  E 

A.M.  £.. 


2     5. 


1     5'    6 


3     4 


M.  E.. 
Cong  . 


30 
31 

32  I 

33  { 

34  I 
K  j 


Athens :  Jsruel  Academy 

....do I  Knoxinstitute 

...do West  Broad  Street  .School*.. 

Atlanta Atlanta  Baptist  College 

....do ..;  Atlanta  University 

do Gammon   Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Morris  Brown  College 

Spelnian  Seminary 

Storrs  School 

Haines  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial SchooL* 

*  Statistics  of  1886-97. 


36  ■ do.. 

37  I do.. 

38   do    . 

39  Augusta 


Nonsect  . 


Bapt 

Cong 

Nousect . . 

Bapt 

Nonsect . . 
M.E 


A.M.  E.. 

Bapt 

Cong 

Presb 


2i    5'    0 

I 
0     0     6 


0     7 


III  ;i6 

o!    6 


150    174 
142    Ml 


34 


43< 


1)1  76|  51 

137  140  23 

7g'  170  65 

50,  53'  30 

127  o:t| 

85:  80  70 


220  470  0       0 

478  13(j;  88      96 

188  l'54i  175  211 

7U  02  24i    21 


164 

102 
94 

291 
0 
26 

156 


170,  142  158 
7l!  75  56 
461    471    39 


0     69 
34     35 

68    150 


93 
7|  IIH 
6i  184 
8'  139 
15'  102 
7:     80 

21    169 

39       0 

6l     04 


3i  12    16'  160 


128 
872 
161 
188 


a  No  report. 
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Papils  enrolled. 

Students. 

Gradoatee. 

Second- 
grades. 

CoUegl- 

ate 
claasea. 

Classical  Scientific 
courses,    conrstss. 

English 
course. 

Xormal 
coarse. 

Business 
course. 

High 
ncbool 
course. 

Kormal 
course. 

Collegi- 
ate 
course. 

1 

14 

IS 

16 

1 

« 

1 
18 

i 

19 

1 

1 

91 

<Jtl 

£ 
33 

£ 

CO 

94 

£ 
9S 

i 

e 
& 

90 

•i 

97 

98 

0 
99 

30 

31 

0 
■3 

1 
39 

13 

IT 

1 

1 

1 

::::::::: 

1 

40 

20 
30 

es 

H4 

40 

18 

22 

100 
10 

40 
1?") 

1 



0 

0       n      o'       0 
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Tablr  12. — S«i««/»/»r  the  etIitrmHom  of  Ike  et>lortd 


State   niul    \m»t' 
ufllc«. 


(lEonoiA— cont'd. 


^'hiuc  <ir  school. 


40  .Vugiistii. 

41    do.. 

42  Cullege. 


La  (f range. 


43  ;  McIutoBli 

44  I  Mncoii. 

45  Koawell 

46  ■  S.ivi)nDab 

47  South  Atlanta. 

48  '  Tboiuaavillo... 


ILLINOIS. 


The  Paine  Institnte 

Walker  Baptiat  Inatitute. .. 

Georgia  State  Indoatrlal 
College. 

La  (i  range  Baptist  Acad- 
emy, o 

Dorclieator  Academy 

llallard  Normal  Srbool 

Kcsweil  Publio  School*..... 

Bejich  InBtitute 

CUi'lt  University 

Allen  Normal  and  Indoa- 
trlal ScbooL 


49     C-iiro '  Summer  High  School. 

j  i 

IMDIANA.  I 


I 

&4  I  Lehnnon. 
55  I  Lexington. 


Clark  Higli  School 

Scribner  High  School . 


50  ,  Kvansville... 

51  ',  Xew  Albany.. 

I  KE.NTUCKV. 


62'  licreii Berea  College 

53  ;  Frankfort State  Normal  School  for  Col- 
ored Persons. 

St.  Augustine's  Academy. . . 

('handler  Normal  School  * . . . 

56  '  Louisville i  Colored  High  and  Normal 

!      School. 

57  ' do I  Cbriatian  Bible  School 


R.C 

Cong    

Nonsect  .. 

Christian. 
58  ^  Paris Paris  High  School  Ccolored) .    Nonsect  . . 


Bellgioaa 
denoRi. 
Ination. 


H.E.S  .. 

Bapt 

Nonsect . 


Cong  .... 
Cong.... 
Nonsect . 
Cong  .... 

M.B 

Cong 


Nonsect  . 


Nonsect  . 
Nonsect . 


Nonsect .. 
Nonsect .. 


CI 
62 
63 
61 


Alexandria I  .\lezandria Public  School.. 

Italdwiu Gilliert Academyandlndns- 

I      trial  College. 

New  Iberia '  Mount  Carmel  CoBTent  a.. 

New  Orleans '  l..elaud  University 

do '  New  Orleans  University 

do 1  Southern  University 

do    1  Straight  Uuiveraity 


MARTLA.VD.         i 

liallimoro BaltimoreCity  Colored  High 

I      School. 

do '  Morgan  College 

do St.  1*  ranees  Aeademy 


68     llebbville. 


I 


Mclvalc 

Princess  Anne. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


71     Clinton . 


72  I  Edwards 

73  I  Holly  Springs  . . 


Baltimore  Normal  School  for 
Traiuiugof  Colored  Teach, 
ers. 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored 
Oirls.* 

Princess  Anne  Acatlomy 


Nonsect  . 
M.  E 


Nonsect  .. 

M.  E 

Nonsect . . 
Cong 


I     g 

s  e\7 


Pupils  enrolled. 


Total. 


lO 


1      7    llu.  102 
4      6<     43;     79 


Kletiion- 

tary 
grades. 


^  1  a 


11   13 


11  14 
22  41 
43,     37 


I    10 


12,  201,  24SI  183  227 


1    12     0     1,  i-U  128,  3'.>0|  lOH   270 


1, 

»i  ', 

*  3. 

o!  7, 

I  I 


0     4 


o'  i; 


12 


3,     1     4     36 
1      1'     2     40 


20, 


4     2 


1361  69  94 

17S  85  145 

261  16«  191 

loq  20  64 


33f 


42'....'. 
47<  30  33 


721  19,  1! 


30 
130 


23, 
80 


18 

18'  380' 


5«5'  260,  415 

I   i 


460,  160  230 


I.7J 


I   '   I   i   ! 


15  120  14«  113  132 


I    I 


3;  5  7 

5  *:  9 

4  2  1 

3,  19,  1 


7,  '.''-•I  'MO.  353:  2ii0  313 

4'  Ti  1:12   '232'  HO,  i:i6 

8  131  152,  201:  129,  252 

0  2.1  207    273'  166'  264 


innry. 
Soutliaru    Cliristlan    Insti- 
tute. 
Mississippi    State    Nonual 
I      School. 
74  I do !  Rust  Univcrsltv 


Nonseet .. 

1 

fi 

40 

12.'> 

M.E 

It.  C 

0 

5 

4 

0 

1 

1     0 
9      9 

1      ■> 

07     27 

0  42 

01  IS 

.'. 

I 

fl 

0 

134 

Meth 

5 

0 

1 

4 

10 

47 

38 

Nonsect . . 

0 

4 

0 

2 

6 

9 

70 

ChristUin  . 

3 

4 

0 

0 

7 

38 

45 

Nonsect  .. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

82 

92 

M.E 

3 

5 

3 

0 

11 

135 

65 

0;    2; 


55 


134 
10 


*  Statistics  1896-07. 


a  No  report. 
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rtK« — teaehen,  ttn^fntt,  and  courte$  of  rtudy — Couthiucd. 


Pnpilx  enrolled. 

StnilenU. 

scb 

OOUI 

Graduates. 

Seeoad     Collogl- 

»ry           ate 
graalea.     classes. 

ClaMiciil 
couraes. 

ScJentiflc 
courses. 

English 
coune. 

Nor 
ecu 

mal 
'Be. 

94 

Bosiness 
coarse. 

[lOl 

ae. 

Normal 
course. 

Collegl. 

ate 
coarse. 

13 

1:^ 

14    19 

8»           « 

1 
10 

ft 

3 
IT 

0) 

•a 
1 

18 

•a 
i» 

1 
30 

!>1 

•3 
1 

•.13 

e 
!I5 

■a 

9 

.2 
37 

5 
7 

38 

1 
14 

« 

■a 

39 

a 

30 

1 

33 

31 

03 

40 

20    'm'       o!     0 
71       01        »       0 

0 

01        0 
0 

..." 

,;; 

0 

ft 

15 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
CM 

?  s 

0 

1 

0 
0 

41 
4? 

18     IC 

1 

1 

183 

227 

18 
20 
0 
2 

4 
0 

0 

]( 
so 

0 
3 

0 

1 

6       1 

5    0 

0       0 

i  i 

0        3 

43 

2o'     .50 

I""' 

1 

i 

44 

«1<     42 
^l     30 

" 

• 

0 

0 

1 

42 

23 

0 

8U 

0 

1«5 

e 

20 

95 

7 

191 

84 

33 

0 

0 

S 

4 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

45 

46 

3tl'     67 

H 

' 

4 

ir 

47 

6     42 

0 

1 

5 

20 

3 

4 

3 
2» 

4R 

20 

36 
10 

60 
51 

33 
4? 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 
42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

50 

14 

51 

R)» 

12 

!l 

20 
51 

21 
67 

15 

2 

5? 

57 

;::;:::::■■■::::: 

7 

5 

53 

1 

t 

!VI 

■id 

50 

18 
220 

15 
13 

60 
150 

0 
230 

27 
14 

...  1.... 

0 
0 

0{         1 
0'      50 

J 

15 

0 

18 
51 

15 
114 

70 
0 

0 
61 

27 
131 

7 
5 

12 
30 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0.       3 

5'i 

......... 

5 

30 

0 

0 

nrt 

57 

0 

0 
0 

l.> 

0 

11 

0 
C 

11 

1» 

0 
0 

1 

0 
1 

4 

0 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

1 
S 

4 

1 
1 

1 
0 

4 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

58 

50 

60 

21 
45 
20 

18 

40 

20 
0 
9 

19        3»,     21 
89         7i       7 
32          3,       7 

g      i-.r      1 

1 

4 
1 
0 
4 

3 

22 

S 

« 

4 

3 
5 
5 
6 

2 
2 
0 

1'  Rl 

17 
1? 

8!        3 
7l        0 

1 

0 
18 

0       0 
152    291 
36      i^ 

a 

0 

0        4 

0|        3 

8 
6 

4 

0 
0 

62 
63 
61 

125 

5 
15 
25 

! 
i 

i 
1 

3 

10 

65 

1 

23,     13 

23     13 

.   LJ... 

8 

11 

8 

11 

67 

!.... 

J 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

3       3 

fiR 

0 

47 

134 
38 

m 

32 

1 
4 

44 

50 

■>« 

1 

1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

70 

?4 

71 

4 

47 
20 

' 

0 

3 

4 

30 

0 

4 
25 

0 
7 

: 

1 
0       0 

78     87 

50     60 

4 

44 

3 

« 

47 
5 

0 

: 

1          1 

a      0     0 

0 
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« 
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& 
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Tablk  12. — School*  for  the  education  of  the  colored 


State  and  post- 
oflice. 

Name  of  school. 

Bdigions 
denom- 
ination. 

Teachers. 

PapUaenmlled. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

8 

TotaL 

Elemen- 
tary 
grade.. 

i 

•a 

e 

s 

•a 
e 

i 

r 

• 

4 

< 

1 
10 

65 

130 

150 

89 

137 

0 

144 
36 
104 
116 
9ft 

57 

40 

0 

67 

273 
161 

76 

143 
78 

<) 
l_ 
11 

20 
00 

80 
45 
113 

& 
14 

40 
70 

120 
87 

113 

75 
76 
77 
78 

• 

9 

3 

4 

3 

Mississippi- 
continued. 

Bapt 

Cons 

1 

a 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 

"« 

4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

7 

1 
0 
2 

10 
7 
S 
3 
21 
14 

6 
2 
10 
5 
8 

12 

& 
11 

8 

57 
100 

135 

B3 

135 

248 

133 
80 

117 
73 
90 

S9 

38 

213 

63 

0 
58 
50 

121 

83 

Meridian 

do 

LlDcoln  School 

a' 

Meth 

8 
1 

"'6 

2 
1 

7 
4 
3 

3 

1 
10 

1 

0 
2 
2 

6 

1 

Vat^^linw 

Bapt    -.-. 

79     Toaialoo 

go      Wn.talitA .. 

Tongaloo  Unlveraity 

Alrom     Agrienltoral    and 
Mechanical  College. 

Sumner  Public  School 

Douglass  High  School* 

Cong 

NoDsect . . 

fi 

16 

81 

IIISSOCBI. 

BoonTtlle 

Uaunibal 

Jefferson  City  . . . 

Kansas  City 

Sedalia 

Nonsaol . . 

0 

0 

115 

120 

fl< 

Nonaect.. 
Nonseot.. 
Meth 

Nonsect.. 

Cong 

Presb 

1 
0 

1 

2 

2 
1 

0 
0 
2 

0 

1 
0 

53 

471 

84 

85 

Lincoln  High  School 

George  K.  Smith  College. . . . 

Manual   Training   and  In- 
dustrial School. 

Washburn  Seminary 

Biddle  University 

CUnton     Colored     Graded 

School. 
Scotia  Seminary ............. 

4  ^ 

RA 

KEW  JIBSET. 

Bordentown 

NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

87 

28 
16 
30 

0 

2? 

16 

48 

38 

0 

27 

259 
25 
35 

23 

4» 

88 
89 

Charlotte 

Clinton 

9n 

Presb 

Nonsect .. 
Nonsect . . 

1 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 

6  16 
3     S 
2     4 

6  11 

0     i 

91 
82 

91 

KliiabothCity... 
FayettevlUe 

State  Normal  School 

State      Colored       Normal 
School.* 

Albion  Academy  and  State 
Normal  School. 

Franklinton  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

State       Colored       Normal 
School,  a 

Stale       Colored       Normal 
Scbool. 

Agricultural  and    Mechan- 
ical College  for  the  Col- 
ored Race. 

Bennett  College o.. 

94 

do 

Christian . 

0 

3 

do 

9!> 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Greeuitboro 

High  Point 

Kings  Mountain. 

Lumberton 

Pee  Dee 

Nonsect .. 

3 

7 

2 

K 

5» 
73 

96 
43 

22 

43 

IK) 

Nonsect . . 

3 

0 

111 

Dieh  Point  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School. » 
Lincoln  Academy 

97 

Cong    . 

0 
1 
8 

3 

5 
5 
2 
10 

7I7 
11     2 

70 
20 
63 

72 

148 
178 
177 
103 

149 
25 
88 

138 

167 

174 

256 

92 

1 
30 

24 

118 

0 

160 

61 

127 
11 
30 

40 

129 

0 

220 

5R 

98 

Whltin  Normal  School 

Barrett  Collegiate  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 

Plymouth   State  Normal 
School. 

St.  Augustine's  School 

99 

Nonseot . . 

Nonsect . . 

P.E 

Bapt 

Nonsect .. 
A.M.E.Z. 

0 

0 

7 
11 
0 

0 

0 

3 
6 
0 

... 

4 

2 

5 
2 
4 
4 

12 

6 

20 

24 

6 

14 

100 
101 

Plymouth 

Kaleigb 

10? 

...do 

103 
104 

ReidsTille 

Salisbury 

Colored  Graded  School  • 

State  Colored  Normal 

School,  a 
Gregory  Normal  Institute. . . 
RnnVin-Rlchards  Institute.. 
Waters  Normal  Institute  . . . 

Wilberforce  Uulveralty 

Colored  High  School* 

::i 

105 
10A 

Wilmington 

Cong 

1 

9 

0 

1 
3 

11 
1 

1 
2 
2 

6 

1 

11 

3 

» 

20 
3 

70 
30 
111 

m 

24 

158 
66 
118 

146 
33 

70 
20 
68 

45 

158 
36 
53 

«5 

107 

Win  ton 

Bapt 

108 
108 

OBto. 

Wilbcrforce 

Xenia 

A.M.E... 
Nonsect . . 

1 

2 

1 

•Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  No  report. 
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raee — teacAei's,  ttudentt,  and  eouriet  of  study — Coutinned. 


Pnpils  enrolled. 

StndenU. 

Gradaates. 

Second- 
grades. 

Collegi- 
ate 
classes. 

Classical 
courses. 

Scientific 
courses. 

English 
coarse. 

Xormnl 
coarse. 

Bosiness 
coarse. 

High 
school 
coarse. 

Normal 
course. 

Collegi- 
ate 
course. 

1 

« 
1 

1 

1 

£ 

£ 

i 

£ 

i 

e 

1 

i 

1 

■3 

1 

£ 

i 

Ft 

13 

87 
40 
55 
6 
20 
224 

18 
30 
64 
73 
10 

59 

10 
138 
33 

0 
49 

30 

105 
14 

14 

25 

la 

16 

ir 

10 
16 

18 

2J 

19 

30 

31 

47 
30 
110 

3» 

64 
40 
130 

9» 

*J4 

33 

3« 

3T 

9 
8 
2 

38 

1 
8 
4 

3» 

so 

31 

33 

Ti 

m 

lu 

15 

18 
2 

14 
4 

76 

1 

22 

77 

2 
9 

3 
2 
0 

2 
15 

3 
5 

78 

7 

16 

20 

22 

4 

4 

4 

4 

79 

0       24 

m 

24 

HA 

2 

f, 

3 
18 

7 
20 

2 

3 

5 
3 

0 

0 

81 

2!      5 

10 

12 

fl? 

57 

116 

6 

57 
o 

5 

40 

14 
136 
40 

120 

14 

61 

S? 

12 
0 
0 

8        < 

0 
0 
3 

tn 

0 
58 

0 

0 
59 

0 
63 

0 

0 

73 
27 

116 
13 

0 
17 

0 
21 



2 
0 

10 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

84 

7 

3 

7 

9 

11 

6 

8S 
86 

0 
0 

38 

138 

63 

40 

0 

67 

0 
32 
15 

0 
0 

C 
0 
11 

0 
0 

0 
87 
15 

0 
0 
3 

1 

0 
0 
11 

0 
0 
6 

7 

R7 

0       58 

1 

0 

38 
27 

0 
12 
30 

69 

5 

0 
30 

14 
28 
40 

93 

5 

87 

0 

12 

0 

88 
At 

0 
0 

0        0 

o;    0 

I 

0 
0 

14 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

X 

to 

49 

16 

91 

121 
14 

143 

14 

9A 

21 

15 

n 

0 

16 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

37 
36 

54 

31 

37 

U 

.   0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9.1 

37 

I"" 

96 

1 

1 

1 

8 
12 
33 

48 

18 
63 
17 
28 

22 
14 

8 

03 

32 
127 
36 
32 

8 
12 
10 

48 

18 
0 

22 
14 
10 

: 

32 
0 

97 

9 

25 

72 

10 
25 

133 

0 
0 

2 

1 

0 
0 

n 

98 

0 
0 

19 

0 

0 

6 
20 

6 
0 

3 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

W 

0 

,2 
115 

0 
6 

0 

0 

100 

1 

101 

47       19 

18 
.  2 

« 
4 

0 
15 

0 
32 

0 

0 

0 
2 

0 
2 

0     6 

3 

102 
103 

14 

2       14 

2 

7 

10 

7,    10 

4 

104 

inn 

0 

fl 

10 

7 

51 
10 

0 

0 

1 

» 

0 

10 
43 

17 
24 

20 
65 

8 
33 

30 

56 

106 

1 
3 

3 

107 

11. 

03 

14 

7 

24 

9 

...^. 

45 

51 

52 

16 


5 

4 
5 

4 

8 

...' 

13 

1 

106 
109 
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Tablk  12. — SehooUfor  ike  tdtieaiion  of  the  colored 


81ato  ftiid  pont- 
otHi-e. 


PEKN3YI.VAXIA. 


110  I  Curllslc 

111  I  Lincoln  Univor- 

sitT. 

112  I  Philadelphia... 


SOCTII  CAROUSA. 

113     Alkcn 


114  !  Boaufort... 

115  ! do 

116  I  Camden  ... 

117  I  Charleston. 

118  ' do 

11»  1  Chester. ... 

Columbia., 
.do. 


120  i 

121  Frojrniorw. 


122 
123 


124 

125 

IM  I 


127 
118 
120 

130 
131 
U2 

in 

134 
135 

136 


Greenwood  .. 
Orangeburg  . 


TEX.NESSEE. 

Cliattniiooga.. 

Dickaon 

GordouBville  . 


Jonesboro  . 
Kuuxvillo.. 

do 

MaryviUe.. 


Nauio  of  school. 


Colori'd  Hijib  School  . 
Lincoln  University... 


Iiislittitc  fur  Colored  Youth 


Schofield  Normal  and  Indus. 

trial  School. 

Beaufort  Public  School 

Harbi.sou  Institute 

Brow  nine  Horae  School 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

Wallmglbnl  Academy 

IJraincrd  Institute* 

Allen  I'uiversitya 

Benedict  College 

Ponu  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Claflin  University 


1S7 
138 
130 
140 


141 
142 
143 


144 


145 
14G 


147 
143 


Memphis 

MorriRtown... 

^lurfrccsboro. 

Nashville 

do 

do 

. . .    .do 


Howartl  HiRb  .School 

AVayman  Academy 

The  IJortiousville  Ulgh 
School. 

Wamer  Institute  a 

Austin  lliiiU  School 

Knoxville  Ccdlcgo 

I''reo*lmcn's  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Lo  Moyne  Normal  Institute. 

Morristown  Normal  CoHogo, 

Bradley  Academy 

Central  Teunessco  C'ollepo  .. 

Fisk  University 

Pearl  High  School 

Kogor  Williams  University  , 


Beligious 
denom. 
ioation. 


Nonsect  . 
Preeb  — 


Friends. 


Nonsect  . 

Nonsect  . 
Presb.... 

M.E 

Cong 

Presb 

Presb.... 


Bapt 

Nonsect  . 


Cong 
Moth 


Nonsect  . 
Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 


Teachers. 


White 


TEXAS. 


Austin j  Colored  High  School  a. 

do TillolHon  (,'ollogo 

Brenham Kast  Knd  High  School. 

Crockett ,  Mary  Allen  Seminary* 

(Jalventon i  Central  Uigh  School 

Hearne j  Iloarno   Academy.    Normal 

and  Industrial  Institute,  a 

Marshall I  Bishop  College 

do j  Wiley  University 

Palestine l  Colored  High  Scboul 

Prairie  View j  Prairie  A'iew  State  Normal 

School,  a 
Waco Paul  t^uinn  College 


Burke ville ,  Ingle..<ido  Serainarv  ^ 

Caitpahoeic ,  (Jloucesler  Agriculturalond 

I       Industrial  School. 
Hampton I  The  Hampton  Normal  and 

I       Agricultural  Institute. 
Lawrencevillo  ...'  St.  Paul  Xiirmal  and  Indus. 

I       trial  S.hool. 


Nonsect  . 
V.  Presb . 
Friends.. 


Cong  . . . . 

M.K 

Nonsect  . 

M.E 

Cong  .... 
Nonsect  . 
Bapt 


Col- 
ored. 


6     6 

0 
2 


7    14 
2 


Cong  .... 
Nonao<-t . 

Pr<»8h 

Nonsect  . 


Bapt 

M.E 

Nonsect  . 


A.M.F,. 


Presb... 
Nonsect  . 


3    10 

ii  is 


Nonsect  . 


4   P 


0  3 

2  4 
..  6 

3  8 


Pupils  enrolled. 


ToUl. 


140 


3    SS.'. 

3     75 
3     27 


71  110 
35|  127 
15    100 

le'  321 

15;   132 

6'  145 

1«|  383 
30  187 
14!  288 
11    132 


18   42    12     6:  78 

...'...    14    12   26 


lO 


211 


132 

65 
67 
lOO 
268 
157 
88 


Elemea- 
grades. 


la 


56     50 


45 


45 


60      60 

72i   140 

7l|  143 
76     81 


0        0 
127|   109 


108'   152 
242   231 


3481  463 
72,  83 
26     17 


170      88  152 

138      71  93 

llOj     Oti  74 

429'  239  ig7 

1791  101  119 

188    135  163 

165    105'  113 

272      62!  175 

480    220  317 

84      62<  45 


1281  K>\  90 
229  166  212 
229  0  170 
123     69     95 


163    123 


77 


14 


16 


I 


o;  109 

411     43!     35|     32 


477'  391    368   329 

153'  175     35     45 


•  Statistics  of  1896-97. 


a  No  report. 
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Papfltf  enrolU 

Ml. 

7gi. 

e 
ses. 

Clamlciil  ScientlOc 
conraea.  '■  coursea. 

,«       g       ©       2 

■3         2          B          g 

^    £    »    £ 

ir    18    1»|30 

1 
_  L_._ 

.Students. 

Kormfll 
course. 

Graduates. 

1  S«cona- 
'  grade*. 

Coll 
clna 

Eiiglisli 
conrae. 

BiiHiDesa 

course. 

High 
school 
course. 

Xormal 
course. 

Collegi- 
ate 
ooune. 

1     , 

13    14 

1 
11'     Ifi 
0       0 

5:    7i) 

74     70 

30     21) 
58      67 
20     40 
40    122 
7      14 

J3 

i 
i 

-a 
;^ 

91 

11 

8 

$4 

130 

75 
58 
80 
15 

i 

16 
0 

81 

120 

65 
67 
100 
77 

33 

1 
1 

i 

3S 

i 
1 

38 

i 

■a 

A 
30 

1 

31 

i 
33 

15    16 

I 

o|     0 

203        0 
1 

3T 

9» 

no 

148 

0 

• 

0 

10 

0 
49 

12 

: 

0 

a 

0 
6 

0 
7 

0 
6 

7 

7 
5 

28 

0 

Ul 

111 

1 

10'    12 

1 

III 

9 

.... 

114 

0,       0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2;     0 
1     lu 

6|      » 

0 

4 

lit 

1|6 

0|      « 

1 

' 

10 

22 

" 

16 

3 

6 

0 

16 

0 

0 

117 
118 

4 

7 

4 

* 

4 

7 

4 

7 

I 

1|      0 

1 

0 

111) 

1 — 

92 
20 

8 
98 

7 

154 

12 

7^3 

i      5 

0'       A 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

70 
20 

146 
12 

0 
20 

8 
60 

0 
12 

4 
59 

0,  0 

12:     14 

1   ' 

0 
5 

3 
0 

1 
12 

1 
0 

0 
0 

120 

m 
i?i 

IJ 
0 

S 

n 

SO 

21 

..  ^  ... 

ii     8 

21     43 

1 

1 

m 

3 

» 

4 

17 

1?4 

1 

0,       0 

0 

0 

1""^ 

1 

7 

1 

7 

0  0 

1 

.......... 

1 

1?6 

1        1      1 

12      18 

39    an 

40,     311 

1 
R2    142 
31      «0 

10      25 
27      3li 

M      SH 

Gi;   10:1 
53     3:> 

12 

* 

13 
2 

' 

3;      1 

177 

17 

9 

8 

• 

0 

1 

39 
40 

82 
31 
10 
27 
0 

36 

142 
60 
25 
36 
15 

' 

9 

4 

4 

21 
3 

I 
0 
0 
2 

4         6 

1 

1?» 

1 

1 

t 

l?» 

. 

0 

0 

0 

' 

• 

Oj      0 

.;  . 

•i 

4 

15 
0 

8 

0 

0 

130 

131 

4 

21 
2 

9 
11 

0 

10 

105 

2 

33 

25 
113 
81 
89 

•1  • 

13M 

251 

1R 

19 
43 

33 
11 

9 

9 

80 

0 

9 
0 
6 

3 
I 

I3S 

45,      0 

0      0 

221    4 

13,     IT 
9      n 

134 

17        4 

« 

0 

2 

8 

1"  " 

■    0  13« 

137 
138 
139 
140 

141 

2^      3H 
6      17 
V     59 

27     2« 

0,       0 



1 

0,      0 

2'      6 

■ 

0 

0,        0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

1 

• 

5 

'.::::i:::: 

27 

2» 

8'    23 

" 

""■■1 

1 

3M     26 
23     14 
20|    20 

2(5'      C 

20 

g 

6 
0 

3 

' 

38 

,« 

3 
5 

0 
12 

1 

3'     0 

3 

0 
5 

2 

1 

0 

147    160 

....  1 

0 

14f 

13 

13 

!      1       ; 

143 

::::::::;  ::::i;::::'::::::::; 

0 

47 
10^ 

17      u 

0 

1 

16 

10 

3 

4 

1    !     1 

0 

5 

144 

1 

145 

G      II 

i.^.i.  _.  L_::;..^.j..__ 

13 
97 

8 

:: 

"]"...:....  1  . 

13 

29 

6 

13 

140 

109 
118 

130 

0 

0 

0 
5 

0 

1 

• 

1 

201 
148 

135 
174 

0 

0 

i: 

16 

0 

0 

147 
I4A 
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State  end  post- 
office. 


1 

VIBOIKIA— cont'd 

Lynchbarg  

Manassu 

Manchester 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Petersburg 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

WEST  >-iBomiA. 

Farm 

Harpers  Ferry. . 
Parkersburg.... 


Hame  of  school. 


Religion* 
denom. 
ination. 


Teachers. 


White. 


Col. 
ored. 


Pupils  enrolled. 


Total. 


Elemen- 
tary 
grades. 


tl 


14* 

ISO 
161 
1S2 
153 

IS4 
ISS 

IM 

157 

158 


15» 


MO 
1«1 


Virginia  Collegiate  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 

Manassas  Industrial  School* 

Public  Hish  School 

Norfolk  Mlssiun  College 

Bishop  Pavne  Divinity 
School. 

Peabody  High  School 

Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Hanshorn  Memorial  College 

Richmond  High  and  Normal 
School. 

Richmond  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 


West  VirginU  Colored  In- 
sUtnte.^ 

Storer  College 

Sumner  High  School 


M.B. 


Nonsect .  - 
Nonsect .. 
U.Presb.. 
Epis 


2!    3 


Nonsect . 
Nonsect . 


Bapt 

Nonsect.. 

Bapt 


Nonsect .. 

Free  Bapt. 
Nonaect .. 


8  3 
5 
3 
0 


4'    0 


13 


la 


40  53 
288,  351 
271  384 


1C2  154 


205'  424 

87     86 


58 


89 


5« 


•  SUtlatics  of  18M-87. 
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Pupils  enrolled. 

Students. 

Gratluatcs. 

!>gl- 

e 

se. 

Second- 
ary 
grades. 

Collcgi. 

nte 
clasacB. 

Classical  Scientific  English 
courses,    courses,    course. 

1 

Kormal 
course. 

Business 
course. 

High 
Hcbool 
course. 

Normal!  Coll 
'O"™-  ■  coui 

i 

. 

^ 

S 

1 

•3 

^  1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

■3 

i   ■  'i 

A        ^        a 

1 .  «    i 

a  ;« 

s 

A 

;a 

h 

a 

^ 

a  ,£ 

s 

'<H 

a 

■X   ■  ■^R      ^ 

» 

b!  1  ^    £ 

1314 

1 

IS 

1« 

i» 

1? 

19 

•20 

91  j3!> 

1 

93 

94 

93 

96 

97   98 

1 

90 

30    31    39 

1 

1 

1 

5      4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

J3     19 

1 

2 

0 

0 

t 
1       1 

1 

2'       0      0 

149 

o;    0 

171    1« 
Ift    33 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 
17 

53 
16 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0   0 
5   7 

4!      « 
0       0 

1 

0 

0 

0      0 

ISO 
lAI 

■■"  L... 

1l>« 

9     0 

; 

:'"i 

;         1 

im 

1 
181    78 
C8     68 

2     89 

88'  380 

0    0 

27'      n 

« 

27 

^i 

1 

I 

1 

IM 

( 

58 

08 

;        '         1 

0 

10 

4      6 

1 

. .  I-— 

m 

i 

1M 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

380         0 

6      6 

1 

U         5 

1 

29 

0       0 

0 

0 

157 

1 

59 
0 

n 

1 

1 

llffl 

44     S6 

n 

A 

A 

0 

A 

0 

1 
0       44 

56         0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

A 

15> 

■  57!    44 
5'    17 

1 

0'     0 

1 

25 

24         0 

0'         A 

0 

.  4 

10       2 

0 

0 

im 

1 

161 

i 

1 

1 

ED  08- 


-157 
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Tablk  13. — Sdioolt  for  Ike  aiiieatioH  of  .the  colored  r«<#— 


Name  of  aohooL 

Students 

in  pn>. 

f«s8ioual 

courses. 

PupiU 

re- 
in. 

Students  trained  in  indnstrUl  bnuicbes. 

dustnal 
training. 

a 

1 

1 

8 

1 

s 

li 
a    u 

II 

10  11 

a 
o 

I 

IS 

1 
|c 

3 

« 

B 

i 

C 
O 

a 
H 

a 

1 

1 
i 

.9 

a 

a 
1 

to 

<i 

a 

■a 

C4) 

a 

1 

18 

a 

I 

1» 

1 

o 
so 

1 

1 

EH 

i 
& 

•3 
S 

e 

6 

3 

7 

I 

8 

S 

4 

18il4 

1 

ujie  17 

ALABAMA. 

Trinitv  Normal  School «... 

1 

61 

30 

»l 

61 

...| 

241  ^.:. 

Central  A  labama  Academy  a 
JluntHville  (iradod  and  lii- 

dustrial  Scbool. 
Kowaliita  InHtitnt4> 

2 

S 

132 
10 

0 
60 

132 

IOt 

2 

5 

* 

Lincoln  Normal  .School 

70    10 

■■"1'"" 

60 

... 

Slate    Normal    .Scliool    for 
Colored  Students,  a 

Ap-iriiltiiral  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Bnrrell  Academy 

1     . 

■  1 

*' 

5 
6 

0     5 

B 

108 

80 

260 
110 

458  167 
IdOi 

25 

80 

'.'.'. 

2 
6 

20 

8 

10 

34 

29 

27 
.10 

31 

130 

7 

8 
U 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

IS 
16 

Ataliama    Baiitist  UniTor* 
sitv.' 

17 

« 

17 
8 

80 

55 
0 

135 
0 

38 
0 

72 

"6 

1 
0 

Ol     0 

"6 

"o 

.Srillman  Institute 

8     0 

oj    0 

0 

0 

0 

" 

Oak  Citv  Aciidcray* 

TnnkcKee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute. 

ARKAXS.VS. 

til 

23 

84 

712 
4 

335 
10 

1047 
23 

208 
3 

51 
2 

so 

18 

n 

12 

27 

25 

21 

28 

54 

00 
18 

701 

j 

■■ 

Arkansas  liaptist  College  ..    21 

0 

21 

12 
23 

25 

37 

1 

^ 

8  25 
13^  42 

811  104 

1 

1 

1  ■ 

46 

Union  Hicli  School 

1      1 

1 

1 

Coluiuliia  llijjh  .School 

, 

...::::  "t'"'. ;:."■; 

1 

*, 

17 

llranrh  Xoriniil  College 

.lO 
45 

2li 

24 

38      88        1  14i 

1.      - 

«l 

2 

0 

48 

0 

38 
35 

12 

0 
54 

0 
20 

12 
35 

40 
0 
0 

16 

"b 

IK 

Southland  Colli-jjoand  Nor- 
mal Institute.* 

liBHWARE. 

.State  College   for    Colored 
Students. 

IlISTniCT  OK   CDLtMBI.V. 

Ilit'h  .School  (colored) 

35     So    5S!     K 

i"' 

> 

111 

14 

40 
57' 

40 
64 

6 

0 
0 
C 

14 
11 

eu 

0 

^ 

2 
10 

0 
0 

0 

20 
21 

0 
280 

0 
■17 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

ol 

2 

3 

22 
23 

24' 
25 

20 

1 
27 

Normal  School  («'oforo<l) 

Wayiand  .Scuiinary  and  Col- 
lege. 

FLOlllU.V. 

ni.-tiict  .School  No.  1 

o!   0'   o|     0 

10      0    10;       0 

0       0 
20      20 

01     0 

0      0      0 

1 

Cookman  lu.stitute 

5 
0 

k,   13'  .. 

i     1 

0'       0      0 

■^ 

•■■l""l""l 

2 
0 

8 
0 

8 
0 

0 

Kdward  Waters  College 

Florida  Institute  a 

0 

o|ol 

0 

0 

1   1 

0    o' 

1 

0      00 

0 

Emer^^on    Memorial    Home  1 

0'     53      Ti-i 

1 

1    1 

53 
35 
57 

1» 
57 

0 

anil  Sclnn>l. 
28    Oiauje    Park  Normal  ami 

1 

31      35 

30    108' 

1 

J 

31 

1 

1      Slanuiil  TraiuiuK  School. 
20    Floridii  .Stale  .N'ornial  and 
Industrial  College.               i 

1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

'   1    ! 

147    1«    151 

•       <       1 

" 

0 

1 

5 

o| 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

I 

'  Stati.stica  of  1896-1)7. 


a  No  report. 
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profegsional  and  industrial  training — equipment  and  income. 


Chief  aources  of  support. 

Value  of  benefactions  or  bo- 
queBts  in  1897-98. 

i 

Xi 

"s 

o 

|: 

tdg- 

> 

•o 
b'3 

si 

1 

¥ 

i 

o 

s 

h 

h 

•r  P 

si 

f 

1 

If 
i 

a 

I 

Is 

a 

3 
5 

>1 

22 

23 

14 

2o 

20 

27 

28 

29 

i 

CoDtributious «26,647 

400 

$25,038 

f638 

♦145 

«1,240.    «1,923 

1 

City 

2,000 

3,500 
8,000 

tioo 

160 

460           TOO 

2 

State  and  private  donattons 

185 
100 

3 

American  Misa.  Ahs'd 

500 

....... 

1,200 

1,700 

4 

20,865 
1,000 

3,500 

500 
500 

6,000 
2,000 

50,000 

7,000 
30,000 

133.266 
5,000 

4,000 

268 

34,924 

39,192 

AiQcr.  Miss.  Ass'n 

0 

0 

8 

872 

1,600 

0 

400 

95,619 

264 

3,350 
0 

3,933 

8,000 
4,000 


4,805 

12,850 

4,000 

400 

101,877 

638 

7 

8 

6 

10 

10 

State  and  Slater  and  Peabody 
fuuda. 

6,000 
500 

237,333 
18  000 

3,750 

1,474 
100 

1,034 
275 

U 
13 

Araer.  Bapt.  Home  Ml»».  Society. 
Frecdnien's  Aid  and  S.  Ed.  So- 
ciety. 

1,200 

600 
80O 

25,000 

30,000 

22,2.M) 

500 



500 
3,363 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

1,166 

2,187 

Columbia  Diat.  Ass'n  and  tui- 
tion. 
State  

40 

3,800 
1,200 

500 

1,200 

13,200 

565 

2,000 

1,000 

60,000 
27,000 

20,000 

135,800 
700,000 

6,025 

4,600 

25,976 
34.600 

3001          60 
432 

160 
6,273 

500 
11.730 

Donations,  endowment,  and  tui. 
tion. 

Statonnd  United  States 

1,020 

200 

0 

0 

0 

450 

3,396 

2,000 

6,396 

4,600 

25,975 
56,300 

18 
19 

0 

0 

0 
6,800 

I'nited  States  and  endowments. 
United  Stati-a 

6,500     8,500 

21 
22 

Amer.  Bapt.  Home  Miss.Society . 
State  and  county 

60,000 

MO        i25 

4,700 

6,325 

23 
24 

Frerdmen'a  Aid  and  Ed.  So.  of             is 

M  E.  Ch. 
A.  M.  E.  Cliurcli  and  tuition 0 

100 

250,000 

25,000 



0 

300 

125             0 

1,800 
1,500 

2,100 
1,625 

25 
20 

W.H.M.S.M.  E.  Ch 

i-js      4.666 

1 

SOO       27.  OOO 

n 

"'I 

400             0 

942 
«  MX) 

1,059 
3,200 
16,389 

27 

n' 

State  and  United  States 

0 

1          ' 
739       35,000     4,000 

1 
389             0     13.000 

1            ! 
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Table  13. — School*  for  the  edacailou  of  the  colored  race- 


Xune  or  school. 


OKOROIA. 

Jeniel  Academy. . . 


Students  | 

in  pro- 

femloDiil  I 

coarse*,  i 


Pupils  rc- 

coivine  in- 

dustnal 

training. 


I 


1 1|5 

"5    So 

a  u.  H 


2     3:4 


Studentn  trained  iD  iudustrial  brancbeii. 


T3  '  «  .  TI 


|io;ii  IS  13 


1 

i  [ 

^ 

O. 

S    <* 

"i.a 

j< 

bi) 

'  a 

« 

a 

Hi 

n 

a 

i 

i 

a 
V 

Knox  Institute 

West  Broad  .Street  Scltool '  - 1 . . . ! 

.Atlanta  Baptist  College I  17, 

Atlanta  UnlTeraity ...I 


0  20  20'      0;    80     80: . 

log'  141  . 
5;      5 
0     20 

141,  214 


0   17, 


I       I 
0,  80. 


Gammon  Tlieological  Semi- 

narv.  1111 

Uoms  Brown  College '...|...l...| 

.Spclman  Semioary |    0  35  35 

Storrs  School ]    0     o!    0, 

Balnes  Normal  and  Indus-    ...!...!... 

trial  School,*  i      i 

The  Paine  Institute ! . . .  I 

Walker  Baptist  Inntitute  ..     0     0 
Georgia    State    Industrial       0'    0 

College.  I      I 

Lagrango  Baptist  Acatl*    ... 

euiy.a  I      | 

Dorchester  Academy J    Oi    0 

Ballard  Normal  School 1...* 

Roswcll  Public  School '...:.    0     0 

Beach  Institute L..I 

Clark  University 


y    I 


40 


60 
51 


62 

63 

54' 
65 

67| 
68 


69 
«o! 


Allen  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School. 


ILUNOIg. 

Sumner  High  School. 
IKDIAXA. 


Clark  High  School 

Scribner  High  Scliool. 


KENTCCKY. 


for 


Berea  Collogc. 

State    Normal  '  School 

Colored  Persons. 
St.  AtiffUBtino's  Academy... 
Cliandler  Normal  School'*. . . 
Central  Colored  High  and 

Normal  School. 

Christian  Bi  bio  School 

Paris  High  School  (coloretl) . 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria  Public  School. . . 
Gilbert  Academy  and  Indus- 
trial College. 
Mount  Carniel  Convent  a.. . 

I-eland  University 

New. Orleans  University 

Southern  T'niversity 

Straight  Cnlversity 


431 
40C  400 
125,  125 


135   197  3.12 
0'  810  310, 

Ol       0.       01 

0    50'  5a| 

45,  27?   ^17i 


»0      DO 


10... I. ..I 

..;  38...!    0     0     0 


9,    5...     4|    2 


0     0     0|    0     0 


0     0     0'    0     0 
521  82. -.1 


U.  i_ 


.135 


0     0 

I 


0     0     0     0 


13. 


0     0     0 


143   63     7. 


0 

0     0, 


1     0| 
J    n 


25 
0 


55. 

vm    01   0    0    0,   0'   0    0 
0,    ol    0,    0,    0,    0     0,    0 


\  u 


14!  IS  16' 17  18  in 


•I_l 


20 


80. 


,..L..i...!ioi...'...' 

23,    0,    0  12'141  40  23 

III!' 


3     7i  85     8 

..I. ..I...'  23390   50   35 
0,    0;    0,    0,125     0     0 


0,    Ol    0     Ol    0     0     0 

..I. ..!...'...      0     ol 


I 


0,    0 


10. 


I     I     '     i 
;197    5 

..'...islO...! 
0,    0     0,    Ul    0 
..'...    60...' 
lu   12168   44   44 

I 
90,  10' 


0   l.^  . 


"I  "! 


Ol    0     0     Ol    0 


6     0'  0 

i       i 
I      I 

0'    0  0     Ol     0     0     0     0     0 

•Vy  30  17  ...  ...1    3'...|     7... 

I    !  I    I    M 


I 


000 


65   361... 
65 


Ol    0'     0120 

0|    0|    0^     0 


■l- 


;l: 


2  4  4^  0 

1   i 


000 

57'  40  40' 


21' 


3,  20 
0.  0, 
0   21 


0' 
10«1 
87' 


0;     0     0     0 

1781  62   50,    0 
179...    87, 


I 


I 


'Statistics  of  1890  97. 


0     0     00,    01    0;  0     0,    0     0, 

0   10     00   50,    0!  0   65     0   30 

.|...l...|...l...'...l  24!  92. ..'...| 

a  No  report. 
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Chief  sources  of  support. 


Anior.  Bapt.  Home  Miss.  So., 
Jeruel  Asb'd. 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass'n 

City 


s 


£2 


t 


£3 


"is 


=•2 


sli 

«  S  ( 


£4    I    i& 


tl,043         212!      «2,S00 


S 

s  . 

a 


27 


♦  175, 


12i 


4,000!. 
3,000. 


a 
I. 


■as 

£2 


2S 


20 


$2,136     «2,C11 


Tuition,  donalions,  and  eudow- 

ment. 
Endovrment 


24,720 


A.M.E.Charc1i 

\Y.  A.  U.  M. S.  .Slater  fund. 
Tuition 


2.  GOO 

12,086 

0 


10,000 
11,300 
1,000 


250,000 
100,000. 


0      2,100 


$059. 
10.800.. 


1,SS8 


4,617 
16,800 


75,000. 
3,  OOO;     160, 000 
150        3, 108. 


2, 086 
2,013 


428|     14,512 
0  371 


17,026 
2,384 


M.  E.  Cb.  South,  endowment 

Amer.  Bapt.  Homo  Miss.Society 
Uuited  .States 


I 


400, 


14,  484  . 
4,500 
25,000! 

I 


290 

585 

0 


1,873,      5,(i74|      8,137 
0,      2, 054       2, 639 


.1. 


Tuition 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass'n  and  tuitiou.. 

City  and  tuition 

Amer.  Miss.  Ass'n 

Frerdinen's  Aid  and  Southern 

Ed.  Society. 
Ajuer.  Miss.  Ass'n 


524 

100 

GOO 

0 


State . 


300 
3,0001 

o! 

100. 
1,500 
I 
216 


12.  COO 

40,000,  0 

3,000,  $1,300 

:        0 

330,000 


8,560. 


71c 
2,00U 

200 
1,130 
1,931 

059 


300; 
0 


2.800 


1,400 


2,  582| 
000, 

0 

100 

9,  .''•00 

1,440 


3,297 
ii,900 
1,500 
1,250 
11,451 

1,999 


1,400 


4a 


69 


City  and  State. 


State  . 


27,981 


2,500' 


13. 436!     114, 525 
4101      18,417 


3,000 


4, 4:9     4, 935 
135 


463       »,  827 
3, 190       6, 325 


Tuitiou  and  Amer.  Miss.  Ass'n. 
City  and  State 


I32| 
0 


,  Amer.  Clirietian  Miss.  Soi-iety. 
I  State  and  city .'.. 


State  and  parish. 
Endowment 


500 
400 


18,000 
800 


913 


725 

700,       30, 000 


0;         3,  (KW 
2, 000     100,  OOU 


0 
2,289 


3.120 


0 
138 


800       1,713 


1,819       1,957 
'      2,it59 


0  0 

405     2, 800 


95       3.215 
...       3.205 


Endowment 

Freedmen's  AidSoc.  M.  E.Clitirch 
State  and  United  States 


3,646;  1,000  160,000 

0  5,000  100,000 

0  1,.<I98  61,553 

200I  2,500l  125,000 


0 

0 

9,000 


0 

345 

0 

1,900 


3,500 

300 

0 


3,500   61 

6,600  7,245  62 

11,862  20,862  63 

4,000  5.900  64 
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KanM  or  aohool. 

StudenU 

Pupils  re- 

Students  trained  In  indnstrial  branches.    1 

fei 
« 

■a 
s 

t 

laionni 
urses. 

Il 

S    4 

dnstri 
traiuli 

c    e 

al 

1 

H 

7 

1 

u 
e 
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o 
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B 

n 

10 

a 
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ts 

a 

a 
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•s 
% 

a 
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a 
14 

1 

16 

6i 
c: 

J 

a: 

i; 

a 

i 

1 

s 

rs 

2 

1 

o 

20 

1 

1112 

1 

IS  19 

1 

w> 

MARTUUID. 

Baltimore  City  Colored  High 

School. 
Morgan  College 

m 

1 

in 

St.  Frances'  Academy 

1 

(Ut 

Baltimore    Normal    School 
for  TraiDing  of  Colored 
Teachers. 

Indns trial  Home  for  Colored 
Girls.* 

Princess  Anno  Academy. . . . 

1 

•  I 

m 

0 

47 

9 

134 
38 

7(1 

134 

85 

79 
23 
80 

134134 

7 

3 

0 

70 

10 

9 
4 

0 

9 

... 

2 

10 

s 

4 

71 
80 

71 
3 
0 

1 
71 

■ISSISSIPPI. 

Monnt     Hermon     Female 

Seminary. 
Southern  Christian   Instl' 

tute. 
Mississippi   State  Komial 

School. 

72 

3 
0 

0 
0 

3 
0 

J      8 
0     80 

12 
0 

0 

0 

4 
0 

G 

0 

73 
74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

0    m 

16  lOO 

60 
116 

1 

An 

0    18 

18 

10 

6 

ioo!   4 

:;"i".'/ 

:::::;i "  1  ■ 

1 

90 
157 

12 

87 
0 

n 

177 
157 

12 

14 
60 

0 

70 

15 

80,  5» 

... 

Alcorn    Agriciiltiiral    and 
Mechanical  College. 

.   MtSSOlTBI. 

Sumner  Public  School 

, 

47 

50 

81 

0 

0 

0 

12 



«? 

..!:...: 

83 

84 

69      7!>.  lit 

27 

20 

10 

4 



72 

Lincoln  High  School 

1 

■ 

85 
88 

87 

George  £.  Smith  College. . . . 

KEW  JIB8KT. 

Manual  Training  and  In- 
dustrial School. 

KOBTH  CAEOU.VA. 

Washburn  Seminnry 

u 

0 

0 
18 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
18 

13 
22 

38 
138 

70 
57 

40 
0 

83 
79 

78 

0 
8 

0 
22 

18 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

U 
2 

13 
0 

70 
18 

40 

0 

20 

0 

4 

88 

90 
91  i 
92 

138 

22 

3 

7 

1 

...1... 

» 

18 

Clinton     Colored     Graded 
School. 

: 

0 

273 

m 



J  68 

Stale  Kormal  tMjhool 

1 

Stato     Colored     Normftl 

;:::::i:::i 

93 

School.* 

Albion  Acodemv  and  State 
Normal  School. 

Franklinton  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

State    Colored     Normal 
School,  a 

Slate  Colored  Normal  School 

Agriraltnral  and  Meohan- 
fcal  College  for  the  Col- 
ored Kace. 

Bennett  College  a 

121 

143 

264 

• 

1 

J 

94 

4 

0 

4 

1   i 

1 

I 

K> 

««t' 

'n'ii' 

110    10 

55 

L 

1 

15 

4 

... 

43 

1 

! 

i 

1 

Hich  Point  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School,  a                 1 

1 

:::  :"'i 

...   1    1 

1            ■            ■            ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  StatUtlcs  of  1896-97. 
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pro/e»iiioiial  and  inia»lrial  trainimg — equijrment  and  imeome — Continncd. 


Chii-f  Bourcea  of  support. 


Bl 


City 

M.  K.  Chnrch  and  tuition. 


■^8 


2S 


Stall'  and  city. 
M.E.Clinrch.. 


Tuition  and  donations. 


Anipr.  Cliiiatian  Miss.  Soc.  and 

tiiilioa. 
SUto 


F.  A.  S.  Ed. Soc.  M.  E.  Ch  .... 
Amer.  Bapt.  MisH.  Society . . . 

Anier.  MiHs.  Asa'n. 

F.  A.  S.  ]id.  Sue.,  and  tuition. 


Amer.  Miss.  Ass'n 

State  and  United  Statea. 


0 

0 

$250 

200 


City  and  StAto 

StatB 

Slate  and  United  States 

State 

FnuUincn's  Aid  Society  of  the 
M.  E.  i;ii. 


State  and  prirate  contributions. 


Anicr.  MiH.s.  AH3'n '  0  0 

rrf»l>. (U. and  tuition ' !    «,500 

City ' 


S  o 
•eg 

a  a 
■=£ 

n 


S  =  9 

> 


S3 


3,000 


2,0001 


100 


200 


1,000 

3,300 

5,000 
800 
300 


4,000 
3,(20 


300 
500 
226 


Prosb.  Ch.  North  . 

Sl.lte 

.State 


25 


26 


$50,000 


as,  000 

11,000 

25,000 
35,000 
12,000 


*ll,200 
4,600 


0 
2,250 


$550 


125,000 

25,0«0i 


2,500' 

4,000 

1,200 

80,000 

157,900 


46,  IMS 


8,000i  2,700 
15,000  2,000 
70,800   17,275 


70,500 


5,000 
130,500 


9,400     1,70©       65,000  0 

1521        1,000     2,  oon 


1,025 

400 

170 

0 

2,000 
592 
600 
679 


|5 

e  > 


27 


$1,000 


28 


$8,880 


925 
0 


160 


6,815 


138 


4,000 


240 


450. 


290 


State . 


250 

350 

2,  .500 


1,500,     1,600' 
10,000     2,200 


State 

St:ito  and  lTuite<i  Slates. 


Donations  and  tuition. 


100 

714       62, 750 


80. 


12,500'. 


4,610 


1,500 

3,830 

318 

6,000 


171 


13,075 


1,233 
"i,"800 


832 


15,024 


2,780 
1,260 


■as 


29 


$9,930 


10,810 
6,«25 

1,900 

4,000 

2,568 

7,000 
592 
600 
850 


14,000 
53,763 


3,860 
2,000 
18,646 


3,244 


4,832 


8,  7«0       8, 000 


65 


87 


15,474  00 
2,000'  91 
1,600|  92 

4,98o|  93 
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Table  13. — Schooh  for  tke  editcaiion  of  the  colored  race — 


Xamo  of  acbool. 

Studenta 
in  pro. 
feaalonsl 
conraea. 

Pupila  re- 
ceiving in- 
duatrial 
training. 

Students  trained  In  Industrial  branches.  1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

t 

to 

1 

1 
B 
c 
7. 

16 

it 

.2 

u 
B< 

17 

1 

= 

1 

o 

4 

1 
8 

H 

i 

! 

II 

'I 
i 

»7 

eft 

119 

1 

' 

i|   6   1  6       7      » 

9    10|ll  18 

18 

IS   18 

NOltTH  CAROUNA— cont'd. 

1 

Whitin  Normal  School 

1 '....I 

... 

1 

...     1 : r   ■;; 

■"T'". '""!"■" 

dustrlal  Inalitute. 
ICO   Plrnioiitta  tStateKormal 

'      School. 
101   St.  Auffuatine'a  School 

1 

0|    90     90 
11      40     51 

1       1 

90... 

40   40 

99|     0 

0     0 

"o 

0 

(1 

10 
0 

0 

• 

10 
»5 

0 
0 

10 
75 

0 

II 

1       1       i 

1U2  Shaw  Unlveraity 95 

103  Colored  Graded  School  •  . . . .     0 

104  LiviiiKHtono  Ck>llege 0 

75     09 

0|      0 

174     0 
0     0 

0 
0 

•I  •,  • 

25 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

1 

!      1 

i 

105 
10€ 

School,  a 
Gregory  Normal  Inntituto  . 

o'  100 
0     17 

100 
17 

1 

I 

1 
100... 
17... 

...1... 

1 

a    0 

n 

.  .'.  . 

108 
109 

110 

OHIO.                    I 

Wilberforce  TTnivemity  ....'  18     0 
Colored  High  School* ' 

18 

111 

59 

170 

7 

38 

0 

0 

0     0 

...1... 

0 

38 

0 

43 

1 
41    53 

30 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
rolored  Hiirh  S<^Iio«1 0      0 

0 

47 

1 

1 

lir  Lincoln  Dnlveraity 

11?  Inatituto  for  Colored  Youth. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
113   Schofleld    Normal  and    In. 

47     0 

0 
104 

80 

0 
146 

132 

0 
230 

212 

« 

01 

0 
28 

0 
15 

0 

o;  0 

0 

0 

0 
16 

10 

0 
14 

7 

0,    0 

42  70 

1 
! 

132J  76 

0 
65 

10 

i 

114 

lis 

110 

duatrial  School. 
Beaufort  Public  School 

1       1 

UarklHon  Institute 

1 

JlrowningHome  School 1 

0 
0 

136 
0 

136 

0 

100   36, 

Oj    0 

i 

117 
11R 

Avery  Normal  InatitHte |    0     0 

Wallfngford  Academy '...... 

0 

" 

0 

0.      C;      tfi      0 

...1       .:...-.- 

0,    0 

Oj    0 

11(> 

Bratnerd  Inntltnte * .    ... 

43 

80 

iJ3... 

1 

20 

.......      2 

5     6 

47   33 

10 

1 

120 
121 

13? 

Benedict  College j  24     0 

Penn  Normal  »ud  Induatrial      0  12 
School.                                            j 

24 
12 

02   107 
114j     70 

0    156 
252   211 

ion 

184 

156 
463 

12 
0 

6 
114 

6 

0 

0    10      0 

0    0    0 

1 

0     0 

0    0 

3 
0 

27 
12 

io7:i67 
70     u 

1S«  20 
121    17 

1 

! 

"6 

97 

123 

124 
123 
120 

127 
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Olafliu  Univeralty 26 

TS.NKISSEE.                     I 

Howard  High  School 

17 

43 

15 

76 

50 

50 

30... 

1 

so 

13 

Waynian  Academv ' 

0^     111 

10 

7 

10;... 

"i 

The   OordoDsvUle   High 
School. 

0     0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Austin  High  School 

Knoxrille  College 

0,     0 
5,     0 

0 

6 

0 
35 

0 
75 

6'  6 
no    6 

0 
8 

0 

0 

0,     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
14 

6   6 

55... 

0 
30 

120 

I'Yeedmen's  Normal  Inati- 
tuto. 
Le  Moyne  Normal  ln.<*tituto. 
Morriatown  Normal  College. 

1 

130 
131 

0     0 

0 

60 
35 

245 
179 

305 
214 

... 

80 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 
15 

260;  4« 

179  48 

... 

13? 

...1 

133 

Crntral  Tennessee  College..  222 

0 

: 

222 

4 

0 

34 
0 

109 
0 

]4.li... 
0     0 

9 
0 

...1... 

8 
0 

0 

30 
-0 

65'..- 

0 

0 
52 

134 

135 

Fisk  University .7... 

Pearl  High  School 

4 

OjO 
0     o 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

: 

136 

Roger  WTlUama  Cuiversity . 

...1... 

..          6l    46 

62 

... 

... 
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C'biiff  sources  of  support. 

h 

1! 

c 

1 

_> 

22 

2;t 

si' 

Jo 
11 

V- 

■e^l 
III 

24 

♦S.-OOO 
1,200 

•0 

© 

=  '3 

S  = 

2.) 
«200 

1 

♦3 
S 

u 

Amount  received  from   pro- 
ductive funds. 

Amount  received  from  other 
sources. 

Total    income   for   the    year 
18»7-08. 

21 

26 

$22fl 
125 

27 

2S 

29 

»426  97 
200   98 

Tuition 

»75 

450 



,75 

80 
100 

101 

102 

103 
104 

105 
I0« 
inr 

State  

100 

l,t»o 

1.857 

0 

0 

150 

2.007 

Amer.  Bapt.    U.  M.   Soc.  nu<l 
tuition. 

County  and  city 

Obnrcu 

0 



1,500 

50 
1.500 

90,000 

1.500 
125,000 

0 
I.ISO 

3,192 

$175 

7,280 

50 
6,128 

10,647 

1,200 
7,428 

1,100 

200 

Anicr.  MIhs.  Asa'o,  tuition 

Benevolence 

:iOO 
mo 

200 
700 
250 

0,000 

15,000 
5,555 

0 

75 
200 

17  fUM 

1,100 
41) 
75 

1,750 

85 

1,447 

2,900 

000 

1,300 

4,830 

4,000 

750 

1  575 

State,  tuition,  endowment 

135,000 

25. 827  108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 
115 
116 

'  Cilv 

j 

1 

1 
1 

Eniloiriueut  and  benevolence 

Societj-  of  Friends 

20,000 

15,000 
3,453 

2,000 

200 
200 
3l)0 
000 

234,000             0 

1,250 

30,000 

10,000 

41,250 

Endowment,  contributions 

State 

2,500 

35,000         150 
5, 000    7  nno 

104 

1,828 
400 

5,606 

7,688 
2,400 

0 

5,000 

2,' 700 
365 

6 

""2,' 500 

Amer.  Miss.  A sa'n  and  tuition... 
Tuition 

0 

25, 000             6 

2.000 

10,000             0 

1 

5.266117 
365  118 

Board  of  Frecdnien  of  the  Presb. 
Ch. 



250 

2,209 

2,209<«> 

120 
121 

122 
123 

124 
125 

Amer.  Bapt.  H.  M  ins.  Soc 

Contributions 

1,127 
1,000 

2.500 
200 

230 

3,000 

75 

73,  COO             0 
3,  COO             0 

12,000 

1,278 
0 

700 
4,000 

0 
0 

"i.'ios 
"ii,"6oo 

1.278 
1,2«8 

700 
15,000 

J.  F.  Slater  Fund,  F.  A.  and  S.  ^ 

E.Soc. 

CItv  and  Stnlo      -  .. 

100,000 

35,000 
1,500 

700 
168 

" 

50 

160 

750 

Statu  Rud  tuition 

0 

124 

1,000         100 

42S'12A 

127 
128 
129 

130 
131 



619 
2,000 

"i66,'6o6"'3,"366 



450 

....... 

"io.'sTO 

"i4,'C26 

United  I'rodli.  Church 

Tuition.  Amer.  Miss.  Assn 

4.C»5 
8,000 


3,000 
500 

'"4,'200 
0,500 

20 

4,euo 

45,000             0 

75,000 

2.100     1,550 
10.'),  000             0 

4,275 
706 

4,695 
9,494 

8,  971) 
10,200 

State  ttnd  county 

Mvtli.  Episropftl  Church  ....... 

1  530  132 

4,5.10 
3,715 

694 
2,400 

6,095 
10, 877 

11.319  1:13 

Amer.   MiHH.  Ass'n,  donations 
and  tuition. 

350,000 

9.000 
130,000 

072 

17,684 

134 
13S 

Amor,  liapt.  HomeMli«H.Soci(>ty 

1,500 

60 

7,000 

f<,S60 

136 
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Tadlk  13. — SchooUfor  tkt  education  of  ike  colored  race— 


Name  of  scbool. 

Stndents 
in  pro- 
fessional 
CO  arses. 

Pupils  re- 
ceiving in- 
dustrial 
training. 

Studeuu  trained  in  indu.ttrial  branches. 

■i 

1 

8 

i 

I 

ts 

g 

3 

10 

1 
1 

11 

M 

1 

12 

•2 

O 

is 

"i 

1 

i 

m 

3 

H 
IS 

t 

It 

1 

a 

i 
1 

JS 

1 

IS 



fee 

a 

a 

1 

i 

1 

a 

t 

19 

s 

1 

5 
so 

i 

i 

1 

4 

i 

6 

1 

7 

1 

s 

' 

leji;  18 

TEXAS. 

' 

..  1.. 

117 

Tillotaon  Cfullege 

0.  0 

0,     0 

0 
0 

75 
0 
0 

80 

0 

229 

15S 

0 

229 

0 
0 

75 
0 

0,     0 
0     0 

0.    0 

0     0 

0|    0 

6!    6  «ol    6    n' 

138 
139 

Etiat  End  High  School 

0 

0 

o'  ol 

...i... 

0 
229 

0     0 

50... 

1 

...1.. 

1 

Heamo   Academy,  Normal 

and  Industrial  Inatitnte.a 

BiahoD  CoUeira 

1 

141 

' 

0 

3 

175 
20 

158 
98 

333 
118 

... 

42 

7 

17^  28  154 
6  20109 

16   28 
33... 

14** 

WlleT  TTnlTenittv 

141 

Colored  High  tSebool 

Prairie  View  State  Normal 
Sobool.  a 

■j::"!": 

.    .  ""1 

141 

12 

0 

12 

30 

0 
41 

477 

118 

0 

40 

55 

109 
43 

394 

130 

0 

53 

85 

109 
84 

871 

248 

0 

93 

10 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

20 

55 
109 

18 

ino 

... 

14'i 

TIBOtNIA. 

1 

IW 

Gloucester  AerlcQUaral 
and  iDdnatria)  School. 

The  Hamptun  Normal  and 
Industrial  Inatitute. 

St.  Paul    Normal  Jtad  In- 
dustrial Scliool. 

Virginia  ColleKiato  and  In- 
dustrial Iiistituti;. 

Manassas  luduHtrial  School* 

Public  HIgli  School 

8     8 

10   25   SO 
171   44  407 

50   30!  22 

47   44... 

H7 

69 

20 

0 

40 

40 

11 

0 

40 

g 

« 

8 

n 

15 
6 
0 

16 

140 

. 

1"!" 

149 
ISO 

0     0 

0     0 
0.    0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1S1 

1 

1     1 

IS' 

20 

23S 

256 

28228 

1 

IS" 

Bishop    Payne   Divinity 
School. 

Peabody  High  School 

Virginm  Normal  and  Col* 
legiate  Institute. 

narUham  Memorial  College 

ISicbmond  High  and  Nor- 
mal School. 

Richmond   Theological 
Seminary. 

WEST  VIROINIA. 

West  Virginia  Colored  In- 
stitute.*^ 

9     U 

<^     0 

9 
0 

■•■]■•■ 

154 
1SS 

0 
0 

0 
154 

0 
154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0|   o|   ol   0 

0 
154 

o!  J 

10       1 

ISA 

•••]■■■ 
1 

1 

157 

0 
59 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
n 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1S« 

44 

12 

6« 
68 

100 
on 

40 
12 

... 

8 

4 

40     0 

58 

4 

... 

lAn 

1 

5 

101 

1 

1 

1      1      1      1 

1 

>  statistics  of  1896-97. 
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pro/etsional  and  industrial  iraining — equipment  and  income — Coutiuued. 


Chief  sources  of  sapport. 


21 


"S 

•a 

^1 


22 


I 


23 


So 


I- 
III 


24 


n 

<f  a 


25 


20 


£4 


27 


11 


28 


2» 


Amer.  Miss.  A«9'n  and  tuition. 

SUte 

Uouat  ions 


2,000 


400 
75 


$2,000 
40,000 


(1,200        $16. 
0 1. 


'«5,500 


137 

$1,216138 

5,500139 

140 


Amor.   Bapt.   Home  Miss.  So., 

Slater  Fond  and  tuition. 
Freedmen's  A  id  Society 


980 
2,000 


91,000 

50,000 
4,000 


2,444 
1,430 


8,131 
2,500 


10,575141 

3,950142 
.143 


A.  M.  E.  Ch.  and  tuition  . 


Prrsb.  Church. 
Charity 


L'ni  ted  States 

Coutrib  utions 

M.E. Church 

Tuition  and  donation. 


900 


400 
500 


$4,000' 
5,934, 


203,698     9,641 

350 

0.... 
!        800 


75.000 

20.000 
20,000 

684,000 

55,000 

40,000 

10,000 


6,100 


7,000144 


1        300 1  475 

I  I 

17,996  0r29.226     85,136 


3,340     7,010     12,418 
297,  0, 


775 

I 
132, 358 

23,668 

297 


145 
146 

147 

148 

149 

150 
151 
152 
133 


Contributions . . 
Contributions  . . 

City  and  St«to  . 
State 


I    1,000 

3, 000,        300 


60,000 
19,000 


..;    1,748 5,860 

0,  0;       240'      2,760 


7,603 
3,000 


State,  city,  and  tuition  . 


tato 

Free  Bapt.  Miss.  Soc.,  State. 


334 
5, 100     5, 000 


6O9 


157,000 

50.000 
26,300 


15, 000         834 


'        502 

8,550  80 


I 


5.000 
82,. 


50,00.1    1.5,000. 
I  I 

60, 000     1, 000 

I r 


341 


'154 

4,  cos!    20,439155 


5,488' 


5,990 
8,630 


156 
157 


.158 


1,376 


5, 000     20, 000  159 

2.  000'      4.  717  100 
.* 161 

I  I 
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CHAPTER  LI. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 


Svhooh  for  the  blind. — The  total  nnmber  of  schools  reported  was  36.  The  total 
nnmber  of  iostrnctors  tras  383 — male,  137;  female,  246:  in  music,  127;  and  in  the 
indnstrial  departments,  113.  The  total  nnmber  of  pnpils  reported  ^ras  3,741— jnalo, 
1,042;  female,  1,802:  in  kindergarten  departments,  467;  in  vocal  niusio,  1,%2;  in 
instrumental  music,  1,893.  In  tlio  indnstrial  department  the  total  number  of  pupils 
-was  2,131.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  Tvas  89,641.  The  value  of 
scientific  apparatus  was  $83,815,  and  the  value' of  grounds  and  bnililings  iras 
$6,060,900.    The  total  expenditure  for  support  was  $707,435. 

School)  for  the  dea/. — The  total  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  reporting  to  this 
Bureau  is  105,  with  1,100  instructors  ond  10,878  pupils.  Tlie  51  State  public  schools 
repoit  945  instructors — male,  332;  female,  613;  in  articulation,  377;  in  aural  develop- 
ment, 49;  in  indnstrial  department,  260.  The  total  nnmber  of  pnpils  was  9,832,  of 
which  number  3,205  were  taught  by  the  combined  system,  2,946  by  the  purely  oral 
method,  and  3,616  by  the  manual  method;  670  were  taught  in  the  kindergartens. 
The  number  of  graduates  was  180.  The  libraries  of  tlicse  institntious  contained 
94,269  volumes.  The  value  of  the  scientific  apparatus  was  $13,845;  of  grounds  and 
buildings,  $11,175,933.    The  total  expenditures  for  support  was  $2,208,704. 

Tlie  private  schools  for  the  deaf  reported  81  instrucbirs— 41  in  artionlation,  16  in 
aural  development,  and  31  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  number  of  pupils 
reported  was  483,  of  which  number  249  wore  taught  by  the  combined  system,  138 
by  the  paroly  oral  method,  and  78  by  the  manual  method;  56  were  tanght  in  the 
kindergartens. 

The  public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  reported  74  instructors — 59  in  articulation,  26 
in  aural  development,  and  59  in  the  indnstrial  departments.  The  number  of  pupils 
reported  was  563,  of  which  nnmber  116  were  tanght  by  the  combined  system,  406  by 
the  purely  oral  method,  and  23  by  the  manual  method.  The  number  taught  in  the 
kindergartens  was  36.    The  amount  expended  for  support  reported  was  $41,675. 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded. — The  number  of  schools  reported  to  this  Bureau  was 
29,  with  259  instructors  in  the  school  departments,  180  in  the  indnstrial  departments, 
and  610  in  caring  for  the  inmates.  The  total  number  of  pnpils  reported  was  9,232, 
of  which  number  943  wore  enrolled  in  the  kindergartens  and  1,749  in  music. 

The  19  State  public  schools  report  213  instructors  in  the  school  departments,  135  in 
the  industrial  departments,  and  556  assistants  in  caring  for  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  or  pupils  reported  was  8,866.  Of  these,  815  were  in  kindergartens  and 
1,590  in  mcsic.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $4,922,537;  the  expendi- 
tures were  $1,414,451. 

Of  the  private  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  Connecticut  had  1,  Illinois  1, 
Maryland  1,  Massachusetts  3,  Michigan  1,  and  New  Jersey  3,  making  a  total  of  10 
schools,  with  66  instructors  in  school  departments,  45  in  industrial  departments,  and 
60  assistants  in  caring  {qj  inmates.  There  were  in  the  schools  366  pnpils,  128  of 
them  in  kindergartens  ^jjd  159  in  music. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  ilatUtict  of  ichooU  for  the  hlind,  iS97-98. 


m 

Instructors. 

States  and  Xerritortea. 

1 

i 

4 

24« 

i 

383 

1 

1 

a 
a 

M 

1 

9 

3 

137 

« 

127 

r 

TTnited  Stat«a          

36 

113 

5 
8 
8 
10 
i 

25 
33 
28 
44 

7 

61 
36 
50 
85 
14 

86 

!2 

78 
129 
21 

35 
23 
25 
36 
8 

23 

floiith  Atlantic  Uiviaion  . 

23 

Sonth  Central  Divinion 

33 

25 

9 

North  AtUntlc  DirMon: 

Hftine 



Vermont 

;::::;::::::  ::::::i::::: 

1 

13 

3« 

29 

19 

Q 

Gonnecticut.... 

1           '            1 1 

Now  York .•- 

a2 

• 

8 

14 

4 

3 

2 

a 

17 

23 

12 

11 

South  AtlanUo  DiTiaion: 

Maryinml     

2 

10 

7 

17 

« 

a 

District  of  Columbia 

Tlndoia 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

8 
0 
9 
3 
8 

5 
8 
5 
1 
2 
9 
3 

5 

l\ 
2 
3 

1 

8 
7 
5 
S 

4 
10 

11 

8 

1 
28 

» 
11 

1 

13 
10 
10 
6 
6 
19 
14 

3 

1 

3 

2 

Wnt  Vireinla 

I 

Korth  Carolina 

0 

2 

3 

fHoriaa        .  ..  ........      ..  ,.» 

South  Central  IMviaioa: 

3 
6 

2 

I 
3 
7 
3 

2 

4 

Alabama 7*. ....................... 

3 

Hississippi 

13 

6 

Texas 

4 

2 

Oklabom* 

North  CeutnillHrUioD: 

Ohio 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 
5 
S 

4 
3 
4 
5 
6 

13 
8 
9 
8 

12 
S 
8 
9 

20 
13 
14 
12 

15 

1? 

5 

4 

a 

3 
3 

4 
4 
4 

1 

2 

lliinoU 

4 

4 

'Wlsconsiii 

4 

2 

Miasoori 

2 

Korth  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

1 

'  ■  1 

Nebraska 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 

0 

5 
8 

1 

9 
10 

3 

3 

« 

2 

Kftuaas 

2 

Western  Diriaion : 

4 

Colorado. 

1 

4 

6 

10 

8 

3 

Hew  Mexico 

1            i'  ■ 

i 

Utah 

1  .. .; 

Nevada 

1 i  .. . 

Idaho 

1      1 

Waahiogton 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 
t 

4 

2 

1 
2 

1 

Oregon 

I 

Caliromia 

0 
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Tablk  2.—Smnmary  of  $tati»iie*  of  $ehooh  for  the  blind,  1897-98. 


PuplU. 

Stat«»  aod  Territories. 

« 

"a 

pS 

1 

1 

s 

a 

o 

1 

a 
1 

1 
3 

1 

Indastrial  depart- 
ment. 

1 

•a 

3 

4 

s 

« 

T 

8 

9 

TTnltnd  States 

1.942 

1.802 

3.744 

467 

1.952 

1,803 

194 

2,131 

"Worth  Atlantic  Division    ......... 

331 
332 
371 
826 
82 

305 
280 
431 
708 
72 

636 
618 
802 
1.534 
154 

156 
57 
(5 

160 
0 

261 
494 
453 
631 
113 

276 
358 
455 
709 
95 

47 

•      25 

43 

71 

8 

503 

j^ntli  Atlantic  Division  ...   ...... 

384 

429 

Kortli  Central  DiTision. 

735 

60 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

New  ilampahiro 

I 



123 

114 

237 

76 

59 

116 

8 

210 

Rhode  Island 

"':.'.'.'.y.'-'.'.'.\:. 

New  York 

a78 

64 

142 

19 

6 

67 

10 

77 

130 

127 

257 

61 

196 

103 

28 

216 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

78 

53 

131 

14 

65 

66 

13 

98 

District  of  Columbia 

30 
18 
115 
23 
63 
5 

S7 
51 
39 
13 
24 
79 
108 

28 
25 
99 

25 
52 

4 

71 
63 
43 
20 
23 
111 
100 

58 
43 

214 
48 

115 
9 

128 
114 
82 
33 
47 
190 
2U8 

0 

0 

43 

30 
43 

199 
48 

109 

52 
85 

110 
46 

110 
5 

87 
102 
69 

2 
1 
2 
1 
6 

46 

35 

North  Carolina  ................ 

110 

J? 

Sonth  Central  Division  t 

23 

o' 

•  128 
110 
82 

23 
11 
0 

5 

93 

74 

15 
17 

30 

47 
26 
60 

28 
104 
65 

0 

49 

208 

1 

" ' 1  ;: 1 

North  Central  Division: 

139 
80 

JA3 
60 
65 
40 
98 
58 

1(1 
78 
99 
46 
60 
30 
94 
62 

330 
158 
252 
106 
125 
70 
192 
120 

50 

■  ■    ^2S' 
10 
14 



23 

13 
l.'iO 
."■7 
77 
95 
41 
84 
50 

119 
71 

113 
61 
70 
52 
85 
75 

19 
3 
6 
0 
7 
0 
0 
5 

111 

107 

Illinois 

60 

90 

66 

150 

Missouri 

7 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

.■::"""i 

1 



38 
43 

4 

45 
53 

2 

83 
98 

6 



50 

63 

12 
0 

62 

Wefttera  Division: 

Montana. 

0 

0 

5 

0 

28 

27 

55 



43 

34 

1 

32 

1         "       1         " 

■  "'\  1     

Utah 

1     ..        ■     

1 



Idaho 

1 



7 
14 
29 

6 
14 
23 

13 
28 
52 

0 
0 
0 

12 
14 
41 

4 

22 

30 

0 
0 

7 

7 

Calil'urnia 

0 

a  One  srbool  not  reporting; 
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Tadlh  S.—SHmmary  o/Btaiiatica  o/achooU/or  the  lUind,  1897-08. 


States  Olid  Territories. 


United  States . 


Korth  Atlaotio  DlvlaioD  . 
South  Atlantio  Division. . 
Soutti  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division  .. 
Western  Di  vision 


Korth  Atlantic  Dirlston: 


Maine. 


Volumes 

in 
library. 


8>,M1 


30,030 
10.125 
11.061 
35.071 
3,354 


NewBampshirn 

Vermont ..'. 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  

Sonth  Atlantic  Division.: 

Delairare 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

We.it  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

yiorida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Uissisaippi 

t<ouiHiana 

X'exaa 

Arkansas 

Oklalioma 

Ind  ian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nortli  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Kebmska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Mew  Mexico 

A  rizona 

Utah. 


Kora<Ia 

Idaho  

Washington. 

Oregon 

California . . . 


15,040 


a  4. 627 


2,675 


3,000 

SSO 

1,200 


2.050 
50 

2,500 
4,600 
1,336 


1,000 

125 

1,500 


3,917 
1,800 
5,000 
4,000 
3,100 
1,400 
4.200 
8,560 


Value  of 
scientific 
apparatus. 


*82,815 


6,280 
10,500 
23,625 
35,160 

7,250 


4,280 


2,00U 


5,500 


1,500 
1.500 
2,000 


5,000 
5,075 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
4.050 
4.500 


675 
2,000 
12,000 


185 
4,000 
6,000 
5,000 


Value  of 
grounds 

and 
buildings. 


$6,060,000 


1,337.016 
765.500 
702,500 

2, 890. 484 
364.500 


565,610 


355,000 


417,  306 


385.000 


45.000 
60,000 

100.  0(HI 
68.000 

110.000 
7.500 

100.000 
100.000 
50.000 
50,000 
40,000 
112,500 
250,000 


Expenditures. 


Grounds 

and 
buildings. 


For 
support. 


*364,266  8707,439 


262,459 

41,800 

24,950 

84,782 

275 


4,213 


6258,246 


9,000 


28,800 


4,000 


4,000 


15,000 
1,950 
4,000 


.1. 


650.000 
400.000 
176,000 
165.000 
200,000 
50.000 
200,000 
150,000 


12,000 

2,500 

0 

1,682 

12,000 
6,600 


1,794  I 
1,200 


100 


.1. 


I 


1.300 
5,000 

430 


31  I 


2,000 


100,000  \. 
3tlO,  000  I . 


2,500  ' 


120.  000  j . 


.1. 


140 

513 
2,510 


800  I 
4,000 


17,000 
225.000 


275 
0 


136,160 

75,888 

167,504 

290,141 

37,643 


80,000 


39,171 
'06,'998 


35,673 


11,948 
0,880 

11,500 
5,288 
1,600 
1,000 

25,200 
15,909 
18,860 
8,600 
19,854 
56,332 
28,330 


53,521 
27,500 
45,000 
25,098 
23,000 
17,074 
30,720 
27,800 


22,428 
18,000 


l,40i 
14,790 


7,738 
13, 711 


I  One  school  not  reporting.  68256,740  expended  by  the  Philadelphia  school  for  new  building. 
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Tablb  5.—Summarg  of  $iatUlic»  of  State  itutil»tioiu  for  ike  deaf,  1897-98. 


States  and  Territories. 


United  States. 


INorth  Atlantic  Division  . 
ciouth  Atlnotio  l>ivi8lun  . 
Soutli  (JentrnlI.)ivi8ion- .. 
!North  Central  l)ivisiou... 
Western  Division 


2fortIi  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine.... 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhoile  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atutntio  Division : 

Delaware 

Marylauu 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  ........ 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Gooreia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky ■ 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisHisHippl 

Lonisiana... 

Teias 

Arkansas 

Oklabunia 

Indian  'i'erritorjr 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas  

Western  Division: 

Montana 

M'voming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

AVashingtoD 

Oregon 

Caliromia 


3 
S 
■P  i 

o  o 


57 


Instructor^, 


332 


53 
112 
31 


273 
63 
71 

185 
22 


25 
8 
15 
130 
10 
71 


1  1 


352 
119 
124 
2i»7 
53 


2« 
8 
29 
177 
14 
90 


377 


221 

33 

31 

83 

9 


19 


18 

loe 

4 

07 


ira 


18 


107 
38 
33 
65 
17 


5 

4 
« 

«0 
5 

24 
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Taulk  6. — Summari/  of  atalutica  of  Slate  iiistitutioni  for  the  deaf,  IS97-9S. 


Papll 

8. 

States  aud  Territories. 

. 

i 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 
>> 

h 
1 

1 

e 

1 

IB 
S 

1 
0 

1 

3 

4 

9,832 

s 

• 

r 

8 

9 

United  States 

5,i80 

4,3S2 

3,206 

2,946 

3,616 

670 

180 

North  Atlantic  Division 

1,742 
«36 
8'>0 

1,094 
282 

1.442 
508 
665 

1,633 
204 

3,184 
1.144 
1,491 
3,527 
486 

710 
497 
676 
914 
409 

1,837 
116 
138 
828 
27 

660 
303 
666 
1,963 
234 

440 
85 
18 

177 
0 

69 

27 

6 

Korth  Central  Divittiun.. .............. 

83 

Weatern  Division..... ....■■... 

8 

North  AtUntio  Division: 

Maine 

39 

84 

73 

66 

_ _ 

0 

8 

10 

0 

New  Hfunpshire 

1 

■■; 1" 

1 

102 
34 

no 

euo 

79 
460 

86 

24 

94 

716 

70 
418 

188 
68 
204 
1,625 
149 
887 

17 

0 

100 

378 

160 
58 
45 

015 

11 

5'j' 

387 

0 
11 

0 
384 
45 

0 

8 

Shode  Island 

Connecticut 

0 

Kew  Yoric 

36 

Pensfiyl  vaoia 

150 

659 

96 

15 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

74 
87 
74 
67 

147 
68 

104 
25 

187 
152 
75 
«0 
41 
174 
125 
12 

5« 
60 
62 
64 
118 
43 
79 
20 

163 
107 
67 

^6 

127 

09 

12 

130 
147 
136 
131 
265 
101 
183 
51 

350 
259 
132 
114 

87 
301 
224 

24 

41 
147 
121 
21 
70 

46" 

61 

60 

227 

48 

41 

14 

2 

20 

Virgiuift 

15 
8 
15 
30 
0 



123 

0 

"•ii" 

0 

West  Virginia 

3 

Ilorth  Carolioa  

U 

3 

139 

0 

0 

Florida 

South  Central  Divisiou: 

Kentucky. 

93 
45 

197 
182 

0 

2 

I 

MisnisBippl 

18 

a 

87 
301 

Texas 

0 

187 

0 

2 

ludian  Territory 

::::;::;:::::::' 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  

293 

181 

»I8 

214 

121 

137 

190 

230 

21 

24 

97 

132 

14 

239 
]'<I8 
197 
)98 
102 
96 
145 
171 
29 
22 
64 
129 

11 

532 
319 
545 
412 
223 
232 
339 
407 
50 
46 
161 
261 

25 

77' 

412 

22' 

71 

43 

46 

■■246' 
26 

161 
87 

200 
0 

106 
53 
40 
67 

I 

96 
21 

0 

301 
196 
291 
251 
117 
167 
225 
350 

o' 

66 
25 

"m" 

50 
0 

"'44' 

....„ 

"22" 
26 

0 

s 

9 

Illinois 

0 

Michigan 

10 

Wisconsin 

t 

MinncHota 

13 

11 

Missouri 

7 

North  Dakota 

0 

South  Dakota 

0 

10 

Kansas 

s 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

0 

47 
7 

36 
6 

83 
12 

16 

27 

38 

0 

2 

New  Mexico , 

Utah 

48 

23 

71 

71 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Nevada 

............... 

31 
31 
104 

38 
24 
67 

60 
55 
171 

69 
55 
171 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OroKon 

3 

Califurnia 

0 

171 

0 
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Tablk  7. — Summary  of  itatittiet  of  State  imHtutions  for  the  deaf,  1897-98. 


State*  and  Territories. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Konh  Centrnl  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantio Division: 

Maine •••• 

Kew  Ilampslilre 

Vermont -t 

Mossnohuaetts 

Ubode  Island 

CoDDecticDt 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania » 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Viriiinia ■ 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

(ieoreia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Ktntucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois....; 

Hicbifcan  

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa •-. 

Missonri 

North  Dakota , 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Volumes 

in 
library. 


94,269 


38,918 
11,93:1 

5.350 
34,812 

3,256 


Value  of 
scientiflo 
apparatus. 


Value  of 

grounds  and 

buildings. 


Expenditures. 


Grounds 

and 
buildings. 


$13,845 


8,365 
2,880 

500 
1,150 

950 


600 


2,566 
20U 
2,248 
21, 470 
2,000 
9,834 


8,265 


3,033 

4,300 
300 
600 

1,750 
850 

1,200 


2,000 
900 


100 


1,00* 
200 


100 

'soo 


600 


600 


1,050  I 
800  , 


8,000 

3,209 

11,500 

8,667 

3,000 

1,761 

2,800 

2,000 

300 

lt<5 

1,400 

2,000 

100 


450 

200 

50 


200 
SO 


200 


581  I 
280  I 


150 
'206' 


95  I 


100 


200  I 
2,000 


600 


$11,175,933 


4, 02.%  693 
1,488,000 
1,167.600 
8, 769, 840 
725. 000 


30,000 


165,000 
05.000 

268,500 
1,956,009 

160,0<l0 
1, 467, 084 


290,000 
700,000 
BU.  000 
40,000 
200,000 
68,  (HW 
85,UC0 
25,000 

140,  OCO 
150,000 
100, 000 
90,000 
800,000 
287.500 
100,000 


650,000 
630,460 
500,000 
433,765 
110,000 
271, 625 
600,000 
360,000 
24,000 
60,000 
120,000 
210,000 

60,000 

120,060' 


For  sup- 
port. 


$263,136      $2,208,704 


200,000 


100,000 

30,000 

225,000 


124, 763 
28,875 
32,  421 
65,577 
1,500 


25,000 

300 

81.0«;i 

5,000 

13,400 


3,000 
'25,'875' 


1,421 
1,000 


15,000 
1,600 

12,000 
1,500 


2,623 
2.600 
14,854 
6,100 


10,000 
12,000 


17,500 


1,500 


863,633 
255, 718 
259,682 
694,832 
134,839 


14,000 


47,750 
19,000 
48,600 

474,351 
40,000 

219,926 


37,259 
70,049 
18, 016 
34,850 
48,360 
13,231 
24,963 
9,000 

61.800 
85,000 
31.407 
16,000 
16,500 
67,976 
41,000 


105,000 
61,698 
97,500 
76,796 
C3,962 
45,455 
65,100 

103, 383 
11,588 
12,250 

•27.100 
85.000 

6,824 

"24,"  no 


18,500 


29,000 
12,256 
46,089 
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Tablk  8. — Summary  of  $UitUtic»  of  piiMio  ani  private  day  ichooUfor  the  deaf,  1S07-0S, 

PCBLIC  DAT  SCHOOLS. 


States. 


Total. 


20 


iDstructora. 


California  a I 


Illinois 12 

Indiana 

Uaxsaohaaetts 

Hichigan 

Mlssoori 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


ill 


I  CHla 
«  !=   I 


68     74  I  &9     28     59 


.i....|. 


3  I  20  I  23  I  19  ,  16 


1  I     0 

1  I  15  '  16 

0  I     1  I     1 

1  >   i 

0     10 
0  '  19 


Pupils. 


04  i  IT 

8 ;  6 

60  61 

&  {  5 

28  19 

51  I  28 

61  1  50 


ia 

« 

■3  Ws 
3  I  S'l 
o    ,  «•* 

11  j  13 

503  I  116 


161  I 
14  \ 

121  I 
10  i 

47  I 
70  ' 

111 ! 

I 


h  ^i 

Ova  '  ^ 

iti  Si's 

So     B  9 
»        ," 

H      H 
13  1 14 


40«  !  13 


9  ocS 


IS 


111 

0 
121 
10 
0 
53 
Ml 


36 


2 

I 


i«    ir 


9  I  «4l,67S 


21,840 


5,945 
13,890 


PRIVATE  DAT  SCHOOLS. 


ToUl '  19     21  I  00     81 


California 

Illinois 

luwa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Ma««Ncliu8«tts. 

Michignn 

MlHsonri 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ■ 

WitMionsin 


5  I  6 
10  I  19 
O      1 

5 :  8 

2  I  3 
2 
4 

10 
5 
I 

10 
3 
1 


41 


6 

34 

248 

235 

483 

249 

138 

78 

1 

56  1 

il 

0 

8 
9 

11 
89 

24 
63 

35 
152 

23 
117 

It 
35 

0  1  0  1 

0  2S  ; 

oi 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0  

0 

6 

32 

17 

49 

24 

0 

24 

0  ; 

0  i 

0 

0 

20 

12 

32 

0 

32 

0 

0  1 

0  

0 

0 

8 

3 

11 

0 

11 

0  10 ; 

1  

0 

0 

20 

19 

39 

39 

0 

0  1  0  1 

0  

3 

4 

24 

42 

66 

4;t 

K 

45  ;  0 

0  

2 

2 

5 

5 

10 

0 

0 

1  !  0  , 

0  

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

0 

0 

8   0  1 

0  

6 

0 

H 

15 

23 

0 

23 

0  1  0  1 

0  

0 

1 

8 

5 

13 

0 

10 

0  1  0  1 

0  1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0  ;  0  1 

0  

0 

5 

16 

20 

36 

23 

8 

0 

0  , 

1 

o;.. 

1 

a  School  recently  established. 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  atatiitict  of  puhlic  and  prirate  schooU  for  the  fetble- 

minded,  1897-98. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


State. 


Total.... 

UassachnMlta 

New  York 

New  Jeraey . . . 
PennsylvuDia . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

ludiana 

Illiuois 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .... 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Eanaas 

Waahineton... 

California 

WiaconRin  .... 


It 


Instructors. 


45 


168  213   135 


9     • 


558  4,5Si 


Pupils. 


4,282  8,8<e 


392 
402 
161 
572 
74 
660 
306 
800 
100 
373 
474 
112 
68 
28 
285 
101 


lO 


255 
060 
176 
408 
65 
436 
295 
335 
100 
309 
342 
104 
48 
27 
255 
177 


647 
1,352 
337 
980 
135 
1,096 
601 
725 
200 
682 
816 
216 
116 
55 
640 
368 


11 


815 


193 

114 

S3 

CO 

0 


19 


1,500 


100 
32 


110 

163 

254 

36 

,    0 

I  309 

318 

20 

7 

70 
105 
65 
0 
44 
37 
42 


9 


ll 
"sl 
s 

I 


13 


$4,922,637 


*1, 414, 451 


343,600 
587,053 
225,000 
565,000 
100,000 
705,  870 
330,000 
350,000 
03,100 
390,829 
315, 915 
150,000 
61,470 
25,000 
500,000 
170, 700 


I. 


14 


76,234 
155,523 

75,387 
162,709 

25,000 
143,  231 

77,000 
130,000 

60,760 
120,145 
123,104 

25,000 

22,358 


80,000 
120,000 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Total 

Connecticut.... 

Illinois 

Haryland 

Uassachusetts. 

Hicbiean 

New  Jersey  — 


10 

7 

40 

56 

45 

60 

222 

144 

366 

128 

150 

1 

0 

3 

3 

13 

111 

70 

181 

68 

53 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

21 

6 

27 

0 

13 

3 

2 

10 

12 

25 

10 

46 

15 

61 

16 

.10 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

30 

12 

30 

3 

2 

28 

30 

8 

15 

25 

36 

61 

18 

41 
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Instructors. 

Pupils. 

1 

1^' 

Foat-offlce. 

Kaxne. 

Executive  officer. 

ill 

1 

« 

e 

ff 

i 

.-• 

To 

s 

.2S 

d 

-3 

^ 

•3 

I 

s, 

a 

M 

1 

1 

s 

s 

1 

'  a 

U 

111 

6 

13 

8 
111 

1_ 
70 

1? 

11 

1 

Lakerille,  Conn... 

Connecticat  School 

Geo.W.  Knight,  H.D 

... 

3 

68  1  53 

lor  Imbeciles. 

2     Godfroy.IU 

Home  anil  School  for 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  M.D. 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

G 

0 

2(ervous  and  Deli 

cato  Cbildren. 

3 

ElUcoUCity.Md. 

Font  Hill  loKtitnUon 

Samuel  J.  Fort,  M.  D. 

... 

1 

3 

....|  21 

6 

9 

13 

for  Feeble.Mind<-d 

anil  Epileptic  chil- 

dren. 

4 

Aoilierst.  Mass  . . . 

Home  School  for 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Herrick  . . 

1 

3 

2 

3 

7 

2 

. ... 
. ... 

... 

Nervous  aod  Deli- 

1 

cate  Children. 

5     Barre,  Mass 

Private     liiHtitution 

Catherine  TV.  Brown. 

1 

5 

18 

14 

36 

9 

12 

16 

for  the  £<luc.-ition 

of  Feeble- Minded 

Yoiilb. 

6  Fayville,  Mass 

7  ,  Ealuiuazoo.Mich  . 

Emniannel  .School 

Wilbur    Homo    and 

M.  A.  F.D.Green.... 

^ 

2 

5 
9 

2  j     3 
»      15 

4 
15 

4 
12 

3 

C.T.WUbar,M.D... 

'3' 

30 

S<!hool  for  the  Fee. 

blK  Minded. 

8 

Cranbury,  N,  J 

Private    Home    and 
School    for   Enfee- 
bled and  Undevel- 
ope<l  Minds.* 

Haddoneeld  Training 
School. 

Segnin  Physiological 
School  for  Children 

Bev.  C.  F.  Garrison  .. 

2 

5 

4 

3 

9 

8 

4 

0 

9  i  Haddonflold,N.J. 

Margaret  Bancroft. . . 

"0  :  9 

3 

8 

6 

13       3 

1 

19 

10     Orange.N.J 

Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Segitin. 

0   14 

1 

4 

10 

15     U 

25 

1 

1 

1 

of  Arrested  Mental 

1 

1 

Uovolopmont. 

1 

•  From  1896-97. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 
REFORM  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  87  reform  schools  represented  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1897-98,  there  were 
518  instructors  and  23,501  pupils  in  the  school  departments  and  18,080  pnpils  in  the 
industrial  departments.  The  total  number  of  inmates  was  25,30B.  The  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings  was  $18,631,117;  the  expenditures  on  buildings  and  grounds 
amounted  to  $569,555,  ai\d  for  support  $3,546,767,  mailing  a  total  expenditure  of 
$4,116,322.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including  instructors  in  the  school  de- 
partments, was  1,861.  There  were  19,771  whit«  iumates  and  3,267  colored  inmates. 
There  were  reported  8,033  inmates  of  native  parents  and  5,771  of  foreign-bom  parents. 
When  admitted  2,718  could  read  only,  and  2,370  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
number  committed  to  the  institutions  during  the  year  was  12,773,  and  the  number 
discharged  was  12,003.  When  discharged  from  the  schools  all  could  read  and  write 
and  a  large  numbei;  had  received  the  equivalent  of  a  common-school  education. 

The  North  Atlantic  Division  reports  35  schools,  240  instructors,  11,301  pupils  in 
the  school  departments,  and  8,504  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  number  of 
inmates  reported  was  11,595,  of  which  number  9,754  were  males  and  1,841  females. 
The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $9,430,916.  The  expenditures  on  groniids 
and  buildings  amounted  to  $139,627,  for  support  $1,814,281,  making  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $1,953,902.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including  the  teachers  in  the 
school  departments,  was  820. 

The  South  Atlantic  Division  reports  12  schools,  54  instructors,  1,945  pupils  iu  the 
school  departments,  and  1,185  in  the  industrial  departments.  Of  the  1,955  iumates 
reported  in  the  institutions,  1,730  were  males  and  225  females.  The  total  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings  was  $1,458,297.  The  amount  expended  for  buildings  and 
improvements  was  $41,916,  and  for  support  $210,891,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $252,807.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  inclnding  teachers  in  the  school  depart- 
ments, was  141. 

The  South  Central  Division  reports  5  schools,  24  teachers,  and  1,336  pupils  iu  the 
school  departments.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $497,000.  The  total 
amount  expended  was  $154,285,  for  buildings  and  improvements  $22,208,  and  for 
support  $132,077.  The  total  uumber  of  assistants,  not  including  the  teachers  in  the 
school  departments,  was  5. 

The  North  Central  Division  reports  28  schools,  258  instructors,  and  8,375  pupils  ia 
the  school  departments.  The  total  number  of  inmates  reported  was  9,552,  of  which 
number  6,992  wwe  males  and  2,560  females.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings 
was  $6,599,264.  The- amount  oxpeuded  was  $1,588,705,  for  buildings  and  improve- 
ments $352,387,  and  for  support  $1,236,318.  The  number  of  assistants,  not  including 
teachers  in  the  achool  departments,  was  724. 

The  Western  Division  reports  7  schools,  12  instructors,  574  pnpils  in  the  school 
departments,  and  574  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  total  number  of  iumates 
was  574 — males  524,  and  females  50.  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was 
$654,670.  The  amount  expended  was  $163,623,  for  buildings  and  improvements 
$13,423,  and  for  support  $153,200.  The  number  of  assistants  in  caring  for  inmates, 
not  inclnding  teachers  in  the  school  departments,  was  96. 
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Table  l.Sitmmartf  of  atattatics  of  reform  echooh,  1S97-98* 


Expenditures. 


States  and  Territories. 


5^ 


a   , 

38 


lumates. 


Vnited  States 87   518  ;23.531   18.080  20,092  5,216  ,25.  liOS 


North  Atlantic  Dirtaion.!  35  240   11,301  {  8,504 


,  045  ;  1, 185 

I  1,336     1,010 

8,  375     a,  375 

!      674         574 


2 

7 

216 

1 

3 

128 

1 

3 

102 

oil 

30 

831 

2 

10 

419 

2 

17 

687 

i-9 

137 

6,122 

3 

6 

642 

4 

27 

2,154 

South  Atlantic  Divinion. 
South  Central  Division..! 
North  Central  Oivision.. 
WoBteru  DtvlHion 7 


Korth  Atlantic  DirisioD : 

Maine 

Kuw  nampeliire 

Vermont 

MassaohusettB 

Khode  leliind 

Connecticut 

Kew  York 

New  Jertwy 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

DWaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Tirpinia 

Weat  Virginia. 

North  Caroliua 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 
South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Alisi»ist«ippi 

Louisiana 

Xexat» 

Arkansas 

Okhihonia 

Indian  Territory 
Korth  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

IllinoU 

Michijsau 

AVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  DftkotA 

Nebraska 

KansHs 
Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado. . 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho     

Washington 

Orecon  ... 

California 


a  Two  schools  not  reporting. 


6  One  school  nut  reporting. 
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Taklb  2. — Summary  of  itatiitics  of  reform  ichooh,  1897-98. 


1 

r 

Eace. 

Nativity. 

Illiteracy. 

Daring  year. 

Stotes  and  Territoriea. 

$ 

1 

ai 

o   * 

2  § 

a 
e 

n 

i 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

United  States 

1,861 

19,771 

3,267 

8,033 

6,771 

2.718 

2,370 

12,773 

12,003 

Nonh  Atlautic  Division  .. 
South  Atlantic  IHvUion  .. 
South  Central  Diviston.... 
North  Central  Divisnm.,.. 
TVeateni  Divisiun ». 

820 
MI 

80 
72* 

96 

8 

16 

15 

ol37 

6264 
70 
183 

18 
80 
40 

8,891 
1,269 
1,095 
8,2W 
513 

989 

618 

343 

1,284 

33 

3,102 
1,504 

474 
2,699 

260 

3,016 
195 
185 

2,»M 
161 

781 
230 
330 
1,286 
148 

909 
311 
152 
985 
33 

5,603 
830 
927 

5,211 
202 

5,468 
855 
MO 

4.562 
278 

North  Atlantic  BtTisiom: 
Maine 

215 
127 
103 
795 
880 
606 

4,232 
882 

1,731 

» 
817 

98 
16S 
163 

1 

i 

3« 

39 

81 

304 

100 

423 

43 

377 

IfiO 

0 

19 

85 
S« 

77 
98 
142 
196 
1,398 
77 
987 

84 

1,041 
218 
HI 

7 

51 

40 

IBl 

273 

61 

1,917 

42 

464 

10 
153 
30 

2 

70 

58 

60 

475 

275 

284 

3,433 

120 

830 

33 

504 
130 
68 
83 

50 

Now  narapahire 

Yennont ..... 

Masench  nsetta -.  - 

1 

22' 

81 

"'Mi' 

28 
131 

8a 
u 

1 

30 

27 

22 

37 

587 

3 

202 

0 
220 
84 

27 

58 
40 
342 
238 

319 

3,464 
79 

PoDnHylvnuia 

South  Atlantic  HiTiskm: 

8X2 
28 

587 

Di-itj-iot  of  Columbia .. 

103 

72 

Weat  Virginia 

1 

54 

1 



2 

Z 

29 

0 

12 

8 

South  CLmtrat  Division: 
Kentucky 

54 

364 
MS 

118 
53 

344 

144 

308 

142 

319 
257 



272 

203 



•6 
20 

21 

62 

83 
89 

29 

333 

Texas 

130 

a 

24 

10 

40 

Nortli  Central  Division: 
Olilo 

161 
49 
48 

105 
77 
71 
57 
93 

1,227 

ni 

1,801 
1.630 
SSI 
462 
557 
6E8 

415 

100 

283 

110 

11 

26 

80 

157 

276 
271 
833 
2S« 
75 
183 
147 
354 

179 
6 
702 
332 
487 
308 
17 
153 

81 

9 

303 

103 

130 

U 
250 

39 

108 
31 

342 
48 
48 
5i 

250 
57 

539 

59 

2,172 

1,016 

388 

236 

181 

2«5 

529 

33 

Illinois 

1,648 

929 

Wiscoiiain 

474 

Minnesota 

223 
162 

Mi»*»nnrf 

198 

16 
14 
32 

11 

102 
200 
254 

57 

5 
20 

77 

15 

"'ioo' 

10 
8 
14 

12 

37 
115 
182 

27 

37 

96 
208 

SO 
12 

134 

197 

"WeBtern  Division: 

20 

17 

109 

13 

80 

42 

120 

2 

79 

71 



::::::::;;:;:::: 

trtah 



1 

Kevada  

::::::;:i:::::::; 

Idaho  

L 

Woahington 

12 

21 

635 

145 
100 
128 

3 

2 

13 

85 

m 

28 

19 

77 

88 

95 

40 

0 

0 

28 

iJUl 

a  Two  Bclioola  not  reporting. 


6  One  aohool  not  reporting. 
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Table  3. — Statittic*  of  re/ortik 


Post-office. 


Whittier,  Cal 

WatcrmaD,  Cal  .... 

Oolden,  Colo 

Meriden,  Conn 

Muldletown,  Conn . 

CIoyton.Del 

Uaraballtoo.Del... 
Wilmington,  Del... 
Washington,  D.C.. 
Auguata,Oa 


Chicago,  m... 

Do 

Olenwood.Ul . 


Pontloc.Ill 

South  Evnnston,  III.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Plalnflefd,  Ind 

Eldorn,  Iowa 

Mitchellrille,  Iowa . . 

B«loit,Kans 

North  Topeka,  Eans. 

Louisville.  Ky 

Nowport,Ky 


Kew  Orleans,  La 

BoUowell.Me 

Portland,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 

Baltimore  (Sta.  D),  Hd 

Chelteuham,  Md 

Melvale,Md 

Bainsford  Island,  Bos. 

ton.  Mass. 
Goshen,  Mass 


Kame. 


City  and  Connty  ludnstrial  School 

Preston  School  of  Industry 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Connecticut  School  for  Boys 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls.. 

St.  Jo!ieph's  Indastrial  School  for  Boys.. 

Ferris  Industrial  School 

Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia . 

KichmoDd  County  Reformatory  Insti- 
tute. * 

Erring  Woman's  Refuge  of  Reform 

John  Worthy  Manual  Training  School. . . 

Illinois  School  of  Agriculture  and  Manual 
Training  for  Boys. 

Illinois  State  Reformatory 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls  *.  1 .. . 

The  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Girls 

Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys 

Iowa  Industrial  Si-hool 


lowalndnstriiil  School,  girls'  department. 
State  InduHtrial  School  for  Girls. 


StAte  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Industrial  .School  of  Reform 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd 


Lancaster,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

North  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

Oakdale,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Springtield,  Mass 

Walpole,  Mass 


Boys'  Reform  School 

Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge  .*. 

Female  House  of  Refuge '. 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys. . . 
House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Boys. 

Industrial  Uomo  for  Colored  Girls 

House  of  Reformation 


Westboro,  Mass 

West  Roxbury,  Mass . 

Adrian,  Mich 

Dotroit,Mich 

Ionia,  Mich 


Lansing,  Mlob 

Bed  Wing.  Minn.. 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.... 

Boonville,  Mo 

Chlllioothe.Mo... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Miles  City,  Mont. 

Geneva,  Ni^br 

Kearney,  Nebr . . . . 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Jamesburg,  K.  J . . 


Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties  Tru- 
ant School.* 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Essex  County  Truant  School 

Middlesex  County  Truant  School 


Connty  Trasnt  School . 
Plnmmer  Farm  Scnool . 


Hampden  County  Truant  School 

Norfolk,  I'lymoiitb,  and  Bristol  Union 
Tmant  Scbool. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys 

Parental  School 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

State  Bouse  of  Correction  and  Reform- 
atory. 

Indastrial  'School  for  Boys 

State  Training  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Minnesota  State  Reformatory 

Missouri  State  Reform  School  for  Boys. 

State  Industrial  Borne  for  Girls 

Bouse  of  Refuge 

Montana  State  Reform  School  * 

Girls'  Industrial  School 

State  lodnstrinl  School  for  Boys 

Ind  nstrial  School 

State  Reform  School 


*Froml8»9-»7. 


Executive  officer. 


No  report 

D.  S.  Hershberg 

B.L.Olds 

Chas.M.  WiUiams... 

W.G.Falrbank 

Rev.  L.  J.  Welbers ... 

H.E.Haines 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Brown 

G.  A.  Sballenbcrger. . 
Henry  Millet 


Helen  M.Woods. 
Robert  M.  Smith.. 
O.L.  Dudley 


George  Torrence 

Miss  K.  S.  Mills 

SarahF.Keely 

T.J.Charlton 

B.J.MUes 

A.  B.  Leonard 

Phoebe  J.  Barr 

J.M.Uart 

P.  Caldwell 

Mother  of  St.  Seholas- 
tio. 

M.  T.  Mokler 

Miss  Helen  M.  Staples 
Edwin  P.  Wentworth. 
Robert  J.  Kirkwood  . . 
Miss  Martha  D.  Stuart 

Brother  Dominio 

Nathan  Thompson. . . 
Mrs.  H.F.Whittemore 
L.D.Perkins 


W.A.Barrus. 


Mrs.  L.  L.  Brackett . . 

Henry  B.  Swan 

M.A.Warren 


Noroport 

Charles  A.  Johnson. 

Edwin  G.  Ward 

Aaron  R.  Morse 


Theodore  F.  Chapin . . 

No  report 

Lucy  11.  Sickles 

Motiior  Stanislaus... 
Otis  Fuller 


J.E.St.John 

J.W.Brown 

W.H.  Houston 

L.D.Drake 

Miss  Anna  L.  Clark . 

Wm.C.Noblo 

Burton  C.  White 

B.  B.B.Weber 

C.W.Hoxie 

Tom  W.  Robinson . . . 
IraOttersou 
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tchooU,  1897-OS. 


PupiU. 

2 

.a 

«    . 

s  a 

r 

3 

I 

Expenditures. 

Sex. 

Eace.     Nativity. 

Illiter- 
acy. 

Biiring 
year. 

School. 

i 

> 

s 

a 
3 

ig 
.e 

'3 

n 

g. 
u 

1 

1 

i 

7 

I 

1 

u 
a 

u 
V 

£ 

£ 
"3 

o 

5 

Si 

"a 

3 

1 
S 

a 
5 

CO 

0 
u 

1 

s 

'S. 

p. 
a 

s 

i 

•0  s 
-.2 

G   « 

£ 

S 

w 

0 
5-3 

1 

5 

« 

S 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

10 

!tO 

'21 

1 

t 

141 

122 

440 

0 

43 

68 

0 

248 

31 

0 
83 
295 

1370 

0 

0 

538 

513 

0 

0 

220 

320 

0 

109 

0 

144 

215 

0 

516 

264 

0 

143 

2 

0 
42 
103 

0 
0 
0 
247 
0 
0 
26 
0 
0 

82 
0 
0 

0 
254 
277 

0 

0 
164 
111 

0 
124 
227 

0 

72 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

113 

0 

0 

1 61 
0 
0 

128 
109 
400 
206 
0 

13 
13 
40 
41 
43 

95 
80 

46 
42 

0 
120 

0 
2 

28 

70 

239 

45 

8 

10 

6 

130 

12 

83 
1094 
263 

732 

101 

71 

266 

54 

2 

20 

6 

106 

8 

75 
1011 

562 

3 
2 
8 
9 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
6 
8 

14 
3 
3 
5 

12 
2 

10 
6 
7 
4 

1 
2 
5 
7 
2 
8 
6 
5 
3 

1 

6 

1 
3 

141 

122 

440 

217 

43 

64 

26 

248 

31 

82 
83 
296 

1,000 
132 
200 
638 
613 
164 
111 
220 
464 

4 
7 
3 
5 

3i 

4 
2 

2-4 

6 

3-5 

4 
3 

H 

4-9 

4 

•1 

129 

62 

398 

247 

36 

40 

26 

80 

0 

82 
83 
129 

1370 

'266' 
638 
613 
164 
111 
220 
289 

$200,970 

111,  700 

400,000 

200,000 

100,000 

40,400 

10,000 

250,000 

12,000 

85,000 
130,000 
250,00(1 

960,000 
150,000 
175,000 
200,000 
190,000 
80,000 
266,000 
176,000 
400,000 

«4.891 
6,032 

$59,533 
38,  767 
82,630 
40,648 

2 
3 
4 

196 

51 

37 

6 

6 

64 

20 
218 

40 
38 

4 

6 

30 

42 
45 

10,081 

7 

26 
98 
2 

75 
74 

275 

1146 
231 
249 
462 

0 
150 
29 

7 

9 

20 

224 
23 
28 

71 

26 
82 

4 
2 

0 
04 
0 

0 
23 
60 

236 
23 

8 

'm.'ooo' 

0,000 

100,000 

"i,'56i' 

'  '8,000' 

"i,'288' 
17,710 
8,000 

41,826 
3,100 

11,214 
24.000 
33,040 

163,000 
5,844 
38,939 
64,560 
61,884 
22,982 
11,  386 
21,418 
50,000 

9 
10 

11 
12 

755 

615 

201 

30 

9 

14 

IS 

271 

6 

31 

SO 

33 

18 

17 

448     65 
149     15 
89      !!2 

::::.:::: 

250 

250' 

140 
41 
72 

130 
32 
57 
140 
260 
12 

333 

"m 

116 
38 
284 
105 
44 
99 

1 
"29' 

18 

147 

17 

14 

2 
198 
3il6 

2 

**fl 

165 
364 

55 
118 

208 
344 

12 
144 

12     110 
142     319 

21 
22 
?1 

21 

72 

143 

215 

86 

516 

0 

0 

141 

2 

148 
38 
100 

86 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2«4 
113 
2 

0 

13 

4 
1 

1 

322 
35 
35 

102 
32 

262 
60 
48 

103 

O 

99 
27 

103 
72 
144 
216 
82 
516 
264 
113 
143 

2 

161 
42 
103 

6 
3 
4 
4 

3 

-;; 

6 

3 
4 

5J 

0 
72 
144 
150 
86 
209 
264 
113 
130 

0 

161 
0 
60 

47,000 

36,000 

125,000 

300,000 

60,000 

400,000 

200,000 

35,000 

65,000 

1,900 
14,000 

"9,' 000' 
2,178 
4,068 

18,000 
1,600 

7,497 
8,500 
30,  452 
40,000 
10,  376 
41,  280 
22, 176 
7,500 
43,969 

24 

?5 

05 

7 

:::' 

■•6 

120 
68 
476 
264 
113 

95 

18 

40 

0 

0 

'o" 

78 
30 
23 

22 
1 
46 
163 
11 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
3? 

0 

59 

2 

99 
31 

0 

2 

4 

0 

12 
7 

31 

101,315 
20.000 
100,000 

16,790 

29,658 
9,588 
16,000 

34 
35 

38 

37 

29 
21 
46 

284 

0 
0 
0 

29 
21 
44 

0 
0 
2 

12 

16 

13 

6 
3 

7 

0 
5 
3 

18 
20 
39 

167 

17 
14 

47 

135 

1 
1 
1 

13 

29 
21 
46 

284 

4 
5 

12 
284 

20,000 
21,000 
20,000 

162,750 

6,742 
4,440 
9,000 

64,447 

38 
3ft 

10 

36 

40 
41 

1  ■■" 

..  1 

1 

42 

0 

0 

496 

582 

269 

173 

422 

0 

250 

49 

0 

148 

107 

395 

297 

305 

0 

0 
46 

1 

0 
85 
08 
12 
72 

0 
21 

0 

283 
361 
443 

540 

295 

107 

329 

85 

254 

87 

64 

136 

127 

324 

14 

1 

53 

42 
20 

6 
93 

0 
04 

2 

8 
12 

1 
71 

] 

3 

9 

212 
178 
311 

345 
94 
142 
239 
26 

112  1  30 
100  '  36 

297 
108 
244 

683 

315 

158 

410 

84 

318 

61 

72 

148 

128 

395 

9 

n 

4 

.... 

6 

5 

4 

6 

6 

^ 

3 

297 

'360 

800 

315 

174 

210 

85 

135 

0 

72 

80 

128 

213 

190, 757 
65,000 
365,123 

250,000 
332,  574 
330;  000 
140,000 
120,000 
200,000 
60,000 
55,000 
160,000 
100,000 
180,000 

3,311 

'eiobo 
5,000 

1,800 
26,000 
11,000 
8,011 
4,071 
2,500 

"6,'tM 

18,000 
8,000 

42,  570 
11,500 
56,000 

60,000 
67,000 
46,300 
59,080 
10,648 
62.664 
16,  876 
36,000 
88,608 
65,000 
68,000 

43 

1 

44 

250 
106 

78 
280 

74 

1 

332 
210 

9« 
142 

11 

9 
150 

"ii' 

36 

4 

29 

10 
36 
18 
40 
17 

351 

36t 
108 
115 
178 
18 

1 

12 
6 

17 
6 
3 
8 
2 
6 
4 
3 

45 

48 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 

'12 
0 
3 
1 

27 
27 
88 
66 

20 

29 

106 

56 

6? 

0 
..... 

53 

96 
66 

60 
51 

64 
66 
68 
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Table  S.—SioHHif  of  r^orm 


57 
58 
SO 


FtistKifflce. 


ExMntire  officer. 


Troiitoo,  N.  J 

Verona,  N.J 

Brooklyn,  N.Y..; 1 

Caanan  Four  C*ni«r*, 
.    N.V. 

Elmiro,  N.T 

HndMn,M.T 

N«wrork,  K.  Y 

N*w  York  (Statkm  L), 
K.  T.  1 

Rochester,  N.  T 

UtJc»,5.T 

We«t<ilie«ter,N.T 

Ciwinmti,  Ohio 

LancH^tt'r,  Olifo..*. 

KnthlwDs,  Uhio 

Turner,  Oreg 

01enMlllH,P« 

UuiitiuKdun,  P»  ....... 

Morganza.  Pa 

Fhiladelpbia,  Pa 

Hovard.  Ji.t 

Do 

FlaDkiaetoB.  S.  Dak... 

NaahvilK  Tcnn 

OntoBville.  Tex 

Ogdeu,  Utah 

\erg«nn«a,  Vt 

Olon  AIlou,  Va 

Chehalis,  Wiuh  

Pnintjtowa,  W.  Va 

Milwaukee,  Wia 


State  Tnibiatriiil  School  liiit  Giila  . 

Nnwark.City  Home 

Drooklvn  Trtiant  School 

Berkshire  dutortial  ScImoI  * 


New  York  State  Raformatory _. 

Hwjso  ot'liefogo  for  Women* 

New  York  Juvoaile  Asylum 

House  of  Kofuge 


Mrs.  Mrrtlo  B.  Byler. 

CM.  Marrison 

No  report 

Fraacia  B.  DuBais 


Z.  K.  Brockwar 

Mr8.7.  O.  AbboU... 

C.  B.  Bmca 

KUsba  M.  Carpenter. . 


87     Waukesha,  Wla . 


.State  Induatri.il  School* 

St.  Vincent  InilnHtriiil  School 

Now  Yt»¥k  Cathotiu  Protectory 

Ciuoinnati  House  of  Refuga..... 

lioys'  ludiistrial  School 

(ilrls'  IiHltmtrial  Home 

Oregon  Htute  Kufomi  School .......... 

lliiSwlelphia  House  of  Rafu^e 

Peuneylvania  liiduatrial  Beturmatorj 

Pennsylvania  Rotbrm  SctMWl 

HoiiM)  of  Kefnce,  girls'  department..... 

Oaklawn  Schotu  for  Girls, 

Sockeuoasott  Scho<^  forBoya 

State  Reform  School 

Tennossco  IndiiatrkU  School 

House  of  Carrcction  and  Reformatory — 

Keform  School 

Vermont  Indnetriol  School 

Laarel  Industrial  School .».*.... 

Waabington  State  Reform  School 

Weat  Virslma  Reform  School 

Wlsconain  Industrial  School  for  Gitla 

and  Young  Boys. 
Wisconsin  lodustrlal  School  far  Boys.... 


F.  H.  Brtegs 

Brother  Juitan 

Brothar  Bnaebiae. 
James  Allison  .... 

D.  M.  linrrc.tt 

Albert  W.SUles.. 

B.M.  Broison 

y.  H.  Nib<>cker... 
T.B.  Vattan 


J.  A.  Quay 

M.  A.  Cainpbell 

James  H.  Bastmait . . 
....do 

C.  W.  Aniaworth 

W.  C.  Kelvingtea... 

J.  F.  McGuitv 

No  report 

S.  A.  Andrews 

W.  C.  Sampson 

Thoo.  P.  Westendorf. 

D.  W.Shaw 

Wmoia  F.  Bland...... 

Chas.  O.  Meriea. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 
PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATB  KINDEEGAETENS. 


The  most  diffioalt  statistical  worlc  of  this  Bnreau  for  1897-98,  antl  the  most  unsat- 
isfactory ia  its  reaalts,  was  that  of  collecting  information  concerning  kindergartens. 
This  applies  with  special  force  to  private  kindergartens.  This  office  obtained  from 
many  sonrces  a  list  of  more  than  3,500  private  kindergartens.  When  requests  for 
statistics  were  sent  to  the  individual  kindergartens  it  was  learned  that  at  least  500 
of  them  were  no  longer  in  existence.  Every  year  hundreds  of  these  schools  are 
started  by  young  women  who  have  no  special  training  or  aptitude  for  the  work. 
The  result  is  failure  for  the  individual  and  more  or  less  discredit  for  the  kindergarten 
movement  in  the  community. 

After  repeated  requests  for  information  1,519  private  kindergartens  reported  sta- 
tistics to  this  office.  Detailed  information  from  1,479  other  private  kindergartens 
reported  as  still  in  existence  could  not  be  obtained.  The  1,519  kindergartens  report- 
ing had  3,232  teachers  and  47,853  pupils.  Allowing  proportionate  numbers  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  it  may  bo  estimated,  that  the  1,479  kindergartens  not  giving  statistics 
had  3,173  teachers  and  45,884  pupils.  Taking  this  as  a  liberal  estimate,  the  2,998 
private  kindergartens  had  6,405  teachers  and  93,737  pupils  in  1897-98. 

Public  kindergartens  to  the  number  of  1,365  were  maintained  in  189  cities  in  the 
United  States.  These  kindergartens  had  2,532  teachers  and  95,867  pupils.  The  total 
number  of  children  in  public  and  private  kindergartens,  according  to  reports  and 
estimates,  was  189,604.  ( See  Table  3  Of  this  chapter,  which  summarizes  the  combined 
statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens.)  Estimating  for  private  kindergar- 
tens whose  location  may  be  unknown  to  this  office,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  total 
number  of  children  in  all  the  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  in  1897-98  exceeded 
200,000. 

The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  public  and  private  kinder- 
gartens, the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils,  as  reported  to  this  office 
for  certain  years  beginning  with  1873: 


Tear. 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

Teachers. 

PuplU. 

Year. 

Klndor- 
gartenn. 

Teachers. 

rupila. 

3873 

42 
55 
95 
130 
129 
159 
195 
232 
273 

73 
125 
216 
364 
836 
876 
452 
524 
676 

1,252 
1,636 
2,809 
4,000 
8,931 
4,797 
7,554 
8,871 
14,107 

1882 

348 
354 
415 
417 
544 
52t 
1,311 
2,884 

814 

831 

905 

945 

1,256 

1,202 

2,535 

6,764 

16,916 
17,002 

1874 

1884 

1875 

1885 

18,832 
21,640 
25,925 

1876 

1886 

1877 

1887 

1878 

1888  

31,227 

1879 

1892 

65.296 

1880 

1898 

143,720 

1881 
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PUBLIC   KINDERGARTENS. 

'Hie  statistics  ia  the  above  table  prior  to  1892  were  never  comploto,  evea  for  tba 
pnblio  kindergartens.  Several  cities  failed  to  report  for  the  first  tovr  years  their 
experiments  with  the  kindergarten.  St.  Lonis  was  the  first  city  to  incorporate  the 
kindergarten  with  its  public  school  system.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1874,  there 
were  68  pnpils  in  the  public  kindergartens  of  that  city;  271  pupils  in  1875;  in  1876 
there  were  li&il;  in  1877  the  number  had  reached  3,333;  in  1878  the  number  was 
5,359,  and  in  1879  the  kindergartens  had  6,202  pnpils. 

The  statistics  of  public  kindergartens  are  summarized  in  the  first  six  columns  of 
Table  1  in  4his  chapter.  Of  tho  189  cities  supporting  kindergartens  in  connection 
with  their  public  school  systems  94  were  in  tho  Korth  Atlantic  Division  and  68  in 
the  North  Central  Division.  In  the  first  division  31  of  the  cities  are  in  Now  York, 
27  in  Massachusetts,  and  15  in  Connecticut.  lu  the  North  Central  Division  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  each  have  17  of  the  kindergarten  cities. 

In  the  1,365  public  kindergartens  there  wore  2,532  teachers — hardly  an  average  of 
2  to  the  school.  The  95,867  pupils  wonld  give  an  avera<;e  of  about  38  to  the  teacher. 
There  were  2,783  more  girls  than  boys  in  those  kindergartens,  or  46,542  boys  and 
49,325  girla. 

In  1892  there  were  137  cities  reporting  public  kindergartens,  as  shown  in  Table  9. 
These  cities  bad  459  kindergartens,  933  teachers,  and  31,659  pupils. 

Table  10  gives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  public  kindergartens  iu  tho  189  cities 
iu  1898,  as  summarized  iu  Table  1. 

I'RIVATK   KIXOEKUARTEKS. 

The  statistics  of  the  1,519  private  kindergartens  reporting  to  this  office  in  1897-98 
arc  summnrized  in  the  last  five  columns  of  Tabic  1.  .There  woro  3,232  tcacher8,or 
au  average  of  more  than  2  to  a  school.  There  were  47,853  pupils,  or  scarcely  15 
to  a  teacher.  As  already  shown,  the  average  number  to  a  teacher  iu  the  public 
kindergartens  was  about  38,  or  19  for  each  of  the  half  day  sessions. 

The  number  of  private  kindergartens  reporting  to  this  office  in  1892  was  852,  with 
1,602  teachers  and  33,637  pupils,  as  shown  in  Table  9.  The  statistics  of  public  kin- 
dergartens reported  the  same  year  will  be  found  in  the  same  table,  while  the  com- 
bined statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  for  that  year  are  given  in  the 
last  three  columns  of  Table  8. 

Tho  combined  statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  actually  reporting 
f(.>r  1897-98  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  The  same  statistics  combined  with  estimated 
figures  for  the  1,479  private  kindergartens  not  reporting  are  given  iu  Table  3. 

Table  4  shows  that  of  the  1,519  private  kindergartens  reporting  534  were  mainly 
Rupported  by  kindergarten  associations,  913  by  tuition,  and  70  by  donations.  Only 
1,011  of  tho  kindergartens  reported  their  expenditures;  these  had  33,816  x>upil8  and 
an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $319,252,  or  au  average  of  $15.36  to  the  pupil. 

Tables  5  to  8  summarize  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  from 
1873  to  1892.  These  tables  are  compiled  tvom  returns  made  to  this  office  and  do  not 
include  estimates  of  schools  not  reporting. 

Table  10  gives  the  detailed  statistics  of  pnblio  kindergartens  in  the  189  cities 
whoso  retains  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Table  11  is  a  list  of  the  kindergarten  associations  reported  to  this  office.  A  very 
largo  number  of  these  associations  failed  to  respond  to  requests  from  this  office  for 
iuformation. 

Table  12  is  a  list  of  training  schools  for  kindergarten  teachers  and  normal  schools 
maintaining  kindergarten  training  department«.  Many  of  the  training  schools  failed 
to  i-espond  to  inquiries. 
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STATE  PBO\1SIOX   FOR   KUTDKRaARTEXS. 

Kindergnrtena-  in  eoanectioa  with  tba  pabliis  school  Byaiems  are  ftttthorized  by 
Sk»te  Ukw  in  CoDoecticat,  Vermoat,  New  Yoik,  Ponnsylvuuia,  Obio^  Induma,  1111- 
Buia,  Iowa,  Miehlgftn,  Wiaconsia,  Coleiade,  Washingftoa,  Otegoa,  Califoinia,  Ari- 
zona, and  the  District  <rf  ColBmbia.  Many  cities  in  other  Statessnpportkinderginteus 
under  general  mnnioipal  powers  granted  by  their  charters  of  incorpoEation.  By 
such  anthocity  kindergartens  are  sapp^ted  in  eouneetion  with  the  public  school 
syateBis  ef  certain  cities  in  Massachusetts,  Rltode  Island,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jetsey,  Georgiay  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

The  following  States  assist  the  kiiideFgarten  movement  by  maiutainiog  depai-t- 
meats  or  classes  for  the  trauuBg  of  kiudergartneis  in  the  pablio  normal  schools: 
Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticat,'  Florida,  Indiana^  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,.  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Washington,  aod  Wisc<wsin. 

In  general  it  rasy  be  started  that  any  city  through  powers  iohecent  in  its  charter 
granted  by  the  State  nwy  maintain  public  kindergartens  as  part  ef  its  system  of 
schools,  provided  such  kindergartens  are  sirpported  wholly  by  local  taxation.  In 
most  of  tiM  States  the  age  limit  for  free  attendance  at  the  pnblic  schools  is  from.  6  to 
20,  or  6  to  21.  Manifestly,  kindergartens  in  these  States  could  not  derive  support 
from  Stat«  school  fimds,  where  the  children  attemling  were  below  6  years  of  age, 
withoot  special  legi^ative  enactment. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  no  age  limit  for  free  attendance  at  the  pablio  schools; 
in  Connecticut  the  ago  limit  is  from  4  to  16;  in  Wisconsin  from  4  to  20,  arad  in  Ore- 
gon from  4  to  20.  It  would  seem  that  in  these  States  legislative  provision  for  public 
kindergartens  receiving  children  4  years  of  age  and  over  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  public  »rhools  of  Massachusetts  are  supported  almost  wholly  by  local  taxa- 
tion, and  as  there  is  no  age  limit  for  free  attendance  public  IdndergarteDS  are  not 
pro'vided  fac  in  the  State  law.  Tlas  Staito  has  a  larger  number  of  public  kinder- 
gartens thou  any  other  except  New  Torlc  There  aate  181  maintained  ia27  cities,  with 
358  teachers  and  10,977  pnpils. 

Public  kindergartens  are  permitted  by  legislative  enactmeut  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  (See  Consolidated  Sehoel  Law  of  1898,  Title  XV,  *'  Mieeollan«ou8  provision.") 
Article  9,inider  the  head  of  "  I'ree  kindetgartens,"  leads  as  follows : 

The  school  authorities  of  any  union,  free,  or  eomnuin  aeheel  district, located  ia any 
county  having  less  tiian  1,000,000  intiabttonts,  may  establish  and  maintaiA  one  or 
more  tree  kindergarten  schools.  The  moneys  for  tb«  support  of  such  sehools  shall 
be  raised  in  like  manner  as  for  the  support  of  the  other  public  schools  »f  such  dis- 
trict. No  child  nnder  the  age  of  4  years  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  the 
hical  school  authorities  are  hereby  empowered  to  fix  tti« highest  age  limitof  children 
who  may  attend.  All  teachers  employed  in  these  seliools  shall  be  licensed  in  accord- 
ance with  rales  and  regulations  established  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instnic- 
tion,  and  shall  each  sliare  in  the  distribution  of  district  quotas.  The  attendaiico  of 
children  under  the  age  of  5  years  who  may  be  enrolled  in  the  schools  shall  be 
reported  separately  and  shall  be  counted  in  the  distribution  of  public  money. 

In  New  York  31  cities  have  218  public  kindergartens,  with  371  teachers  and  15,817 
popils.  Of  the  entire  school  revcnoe  of  this  State  the  portion  derived  from  local 
taxation  is  about  59  per  cent,  from  State  taxes  14  per  cent,  from  permanent  funfls  1 
per  cent,  and  from  other  soarees  26  per  cent. 

The  Connectient  State  law  permits  the  establishment  of  pablic  kindergarten*  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  7  years.  Under  this  law  15  cities  have  57  kin- 
dergartens, with  147  teachers  and  3,683  pnpils.  In  that  State  ttw  portion  of  school 
revenne  derived  tvemt  loeal  taiaition  is  nearly  80  per  cent,  from  State  taxes  nearly 
11  per  cent,  from  nermameitt  funds  aboot  &  per  senit,  and  from  otlier  sonraes  aboat  4 
per  cent.  * 
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Xew  Jersey  has  no  State  law  expressly  providing  for  kindergartens,  but  loeal 
boards  have  organized  them  in  6  cities,  where  there  are  46  kindergartens,  with  6^ 
teachers  and  3,277  pupils.  The  State  Normal  School  has  a  training  conrse  for  kin- 
dergartners,  asing  some  of  the  organized  kindergartens  as  model  schools.  The  school- 
ago  limit  in  this  State  is  from  5  to  20.  Local  taxation  provides  abont  55  per  cent  of 
the  school  fnnd.  State  taxes  40  per  cent,  and  permanent  fnnds  5  per  cent. 

In  Rhode  Island  kindergartens  are  not  provided  for  by  law,  bnt  they  are  main- 
tained  by  Ave  cities,  in  which  there  are  25  kindergartens,  with  51  teachers  and  1,511 
pnpils.  The  minimom  age  for  attendance  at  the  public  common  schools  in  this  State 
is  5  years.  More  than  87  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  revenue  of  Rhode  Island  is 
derived  from  local  taxation. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  allows  the  school  directors  to  establish  and  maintain  out  of 
the  public-school  treasury  kindergartens  for  children  fh>m  3  to  6  years  of  age.  Under 
this  provision  two  cities  have  149  kindergartens,  with  3,677  pnpils.  In  this  State 
over  59  per  cent  of  the  school  revenue  is  derived  f^om  local  taxes,  26  per  cent  from 
State  taxes,  15  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

In  Wisconsin  ])ublio  kindergartens  are  expressly  authorized  by  law.  As  the  age 
limit  in  this  Stat«  is  from  4  to  20,  and  ns  local  taxes  provide  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  school  revenue,  there  can  bo  little  controversy  as  to  the  means  of  support. 
In  this  State  there  are  17  cities  maintaining  103  kindergartens,  with  210  teachers 
and  11,735  pupils. 

The  Michigan  school  laws  permit  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  children 
from  4  to  7.  In  that  State  17  cities  have  65  kindergartens,  with  90  teachers  and 
4,0.'3  pupils.  More  than  78  per  cent  of  the  public  school  revenue  is  derived  from 
local  taxation. 

The  Illinois  legislature  in  1895  passed  the  following  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  kindergurteu  schools: 

Be  it  enacted  iy  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repreiented  in  the  general  atiemhlff, 
That  in  addition  to  otticr  (grades  or  dopartnieiits  now  established  and  maintained  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  any  school  district  managed  by  a  board  of  education 
or  a  board  of  directors  is  hereby  empowered,  when  authorized  by  a  minority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  an  election  for  that  purpose,  such  election  to  be  called  and  Aeld  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force  May  21, 1889,  to  estab- 
lish, in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  such  district,  a  kindergarten  or  kinder- 
gartens for  the  instruction  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years,  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  same  manner  ns  other  grades  and  departments  now  rstalilished  and 
maintained  in  the  public  schools  of  such  district.  No  money  accruing  to  such  dis- 
trict from  tbeschool-tax  fnnd  of  the  State  shall  be  used  to  defray  the  tuition  or  other 
expenses  of  such  kindergarten,  but  the  same  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  local  tax  and 
the  special  school  revenue  of  said  district. 

All  teachers  in  kindergartens  established  under  this  act  shall  hold  a  certiQcate 
issned  as  provided  by  law,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  has  been  examined  upon 
kindergarten  principles  and  is  competent  to  teach  the  same. 

Two  cities  in  Illinois  have  65  kindergartens,  with  132  teachers  and  5,671  pupils. 
Tho  public  schools  of  that  State  derive  more  than  86  per  cent  of  their  support  from 
local  taxation. 

In  Iowa  independent  districts  are  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  kinder- 
gartens. In  this  State  9  cities  have  51  kindergartens,  with  79  teachers  and  2,675 
pupils. 

Indiana  authorizes  by  law  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  6,  bnt  they  must  be  supported  wholly  by  local  taxation.  In  that 
State  8  cities  have  26  kindergartens,  with  43  teachers  and  1,206  pupils.  The  public 
schools  derive  abont  59  per  cent  of  their  support  f^om  local  taxes,  26  per  cent  from 
State  taxes,  9  per  cent  from  permanent  funds,  and  6  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

In  Ohio  kindergrartens  are  authorized  by  the  school  law  for  children  from  4  to  6 
years  but  the  support  must  be  wholly  local.    In  that  State  T  cities  support  27  kin- 
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clergartens,  with  37  teachers  and  1,740  pnpils.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  support 
of  the  pahlio  schools  is  derived  from  local  taxes. 

The  California  school  law  recognizes  kindergartens  Established  by  cities  and  towns 
in  section  1617  of  the  code,  which  prescribes  that  trostees  of  school  districts  shall 
"ozclade  front  schools  children  under  6  years  of  age;  provided,  that  in  cities  and 
towns  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  bo  adopted,  as 
a  part  of  the  pnblio  primary  schools,  children  may  be  admitted  to  such  kindergarten 
classes  at  the  age  of  4  years." 

There  are  10  cities  in  California  supporting  65  kindergartens,  with  136  teachers 
and  4,580  pupils.  The  public  schools  of  this  State  derive  45  per  cent  of  their  sup- 
port from  local  taxes,  49  per  cent  from  State  taxes,  3  per  cent  from  permanent  funds, 
and  1  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

In  Colorado  there  are  4  cities  which  maintain  29  kindergartens,  with  GO  teachers 
and  1,504  pnpils.  There  is  no  State  school  tax  in  this  State.  The  schools  derive 
over  80  per  cent  of  their  support  from  local  taxes,  about  3  per  cent  from  permanent 
funds,  and  17  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

The  Colorado  law  of  1893,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  is  as 
follows : 

The  school  board  of  any  school  district  in  the  State  shall  have  power  to  establish 
and  maintain  free  kindergartens  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  said  dis- 
trict for  the  instruction  of  children  between  three  and  six  years  of  age  residing  in 
said  district,  and  shall  establish  such  courses  of  training,  study,  and  discipline,  and 
such  rules  aud  regulations  governing  such  preparatory  or  kindergarten  schools  as 
said  board  may  deem  best:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
change  the  law  relating  to  the  taking  of  the  census  of  the  school  popnlation  or  the 
apportionment  of  State  and  county  school  funds  among  the  several  counties  and 
districts  in  this  State :  Provided  further,  That  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing such  kindergartens  shall  be  paid  from  the  special  school  fund  of  said  districts, 
and  the  said  kindergartens  shall  bo  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  and  governed 
as  far  as  practicable  in  tho  some  manner  and  by  the  same  officers  as  is  now,  or  here- 
after may  be,  provided  bv  law  for  the  government  of  the  other  public  schools  of  the 
State :  Provided  further,  That  teachers  of  kindergarten  schools  shall  have  a  diploma 
from  some  reputable  kindergarten  teachers'  institute  or  pass  such  examination  on 
kindergarten  work  as  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  State  Normal  School  may 
direct. 
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Tabui  1. — Staliatim  of  puHic  and  primile  ltin4argariati  aatiMlly  npoFiimf.  for  iS9~-0S^ 
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Tablk  2. — Combined  9tati9iic9  of  public  andprivate  kindergartens  actually  reporiinfj  for 

18S7'98. 


Stata  or  Territory. 


trnit«d  States 2.884 


Korth  Atlantic  Bivisioa  . 
South  Atlantic  Divisiou  . 
South  CciitrnI  Division  .. 
North  Central  Division  .. 
\Vufit«ru  Division 
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Maine 
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Tablk  3. — StatUties  of  pvMio  and  private  kindergartent  in  He  United  States  in  1897-9S, 

partly  eitimated. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States . 


North  Atlantic  Diriaion  . 
Scnth  Atlnutic  Division.. 
South  Ceuiral  Bivisiun... 
North  Central  UiTlsion  . . 
Western  OlTision 
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92 

276 

125 

58 

88 

54 

77 

9 

7 

19 

42 

17 
5 
30 


8 
30 
2 
4 
63 
41 
189 


6,405 


2,097 
586 
412 

8,627 
683 


IS. 

m 


93,737 


79 
12 
23 
334 
45 
156 
847 
159 
442 

66 
135 
108 

36 
9 

54 

12 
131 

45 

138 
84 
29 
11 
81 
41 
13 
5 
10 

473 

263 

767 

263 

161 

231 

126 

168 

17 

17 

62 

90 

35 

6 

68 


3 

6 

91 

79 

330 


32,913 

8,877 

5,692 

35,946 

10,809 


1,096 
194 
299 

4,514 
713 

2,207 
14,769 

2,444 

6,677 

779 

1,988 

1,422 

612 

159 

996 

190 

1,730 

603 

1,914 
1,273 
3T6 
198 
951 
567 
186 
76 
151 

6,201 

6,181 

8,876 

3,925 

2,230 

8,279 

1,688 

2,342 

243 

221 

488 

1,272 

498 
101 
798 


966 

49 

80 

1,263 

1,092 

5,876 


Pnblic  and  private  kin- 
dereartens  reporting 
ana  not  reporting. 


II 


55 


4,363 


1,810 
300 
205 

1,575 
473 


8,937 


3,270 


462 

3,722 


-tl 

m 


189,604 


76.888 
8,676 
7,776 
78.553 
18,712 


57 

17 

17 

367 

48 

141 

633 

142 


15 

7 

38 
24 

5 

3 

6 

220 
118 
341  i 
190 
161 
137 
105 
184 
9 
8 

60 

42 

17 

6 

59 


101 
26 
26 

692 
96 

803 
1,218 

223 

585 

56 
135 
108 

86 
9 

54 

12 
138 

45 

160 
84 
30 
12 

104 

44 

13 

5 

10 

510 

306 

899 

853 

371 

325 

204 

511 

17 

19 

117 

90 

35 

6 

118 


3 

30 
2 
4 
56 
43 
254 


7 

68 

3 

6 

100 

81 

466 


1.677 
506 
411 
15,491 
2,224 
6,290 
30,586 
5,721 
13,922 

779 

1,98« 

1,422 

612 

159 

996 

190 

2.029 

003 

3,030 
1,273 
498 
198 
1,647 
716 
186 
76 
151 

7,941 
6,387 

14,547 
7.948 

13,906 
6,663 
4.363 

11,492 

243 

281 

3,561 

1,272 

498 

101 

8,784 


965 

49 

80 

1,576 

1.116 

10,456 
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Table  4. — Sourcet  of  support  of  private  kindergartens  and  average  expenditure  per 

pupil,  1S97-98. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Divtsion. 
South  Atlantic  Dirlaion. 
South  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Uivision.. 
Wealern  Division 


Norlli  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire...... 

Vermont 

Massat'husotts 

Rhode  Islanil 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

,       Pennsylvania 

Soutli  Atlantic  Division: 
.      Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Cul\in>hia  ■ 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Divisinn : 

Kentucky 

Tttnnes.seo 

Alahamn 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califoruib 


a 

a 


1,519 


Source  of  support.'     i 


534       015 


013  I 
142 
90  I 
499  : 
175  I 


JOl 

M7 

25 

r.i 

72 

19 

2j 

SA 

7 

109 

2«8 

14 

5S 

112 

5 

eg, 

>.  M 

J- 

S2 


1,011 


5i 

5-5  5 

III 

«  S  9 


33,816 


409 
97 
56 
3-36 
113 


13,351 
3,078 
2,129 

11,769 
3,489 


3 


$519,252 


278.  749 
40.2150 
25,  6:« 

132, 8:a 

41,777 


28 
1 

10 

91 

11 

44 
232 

57 
139 

18 
28 
35 

7 

2 
14 

3 
24 
11 

27 
15 

9 

3 
10 
13 

2 

2 

3 

96j 
CO  ' 
125 
64  ' 

22 : 

39 
18 
32  . 

5  , 

2 
12 
24 

0 
4 

13 


10 


2 
13 
4 

7 

105 

15 

45 


17 

\\: 

75  I 
T    • 
35 

116  i 
41  ' 
87 

7 

15 
20 

4  '. 

1  I 

<! 

3  !. 
10  ,. 
6    . 

18' 
8 
6    . 

2'. 

l5l. 


2 

11 

1 

o7 

3 
a4 

8 


13 


41 
35 
45 

34 

? 
2 


1 
10 


2 

2 ; 

53 
25 
74 
28 
10 
2j 
16 
25 

3 

2 
11 
14 

5 
4 

13 


a2 


5 
61 

6 
27 
178 
45 
84 

12 
20 
21 
S 
1 
10 
2 
IS 


17  i 
12 

6  ' 

2  I 

8 

1 

1 


288 


63 
1,077 
283 
763 
7,179 
1,107 
2,611 

275 
733 
493 
141 

80 
5.W 

74 
548 
184 

762 
455 
196 

95 
881 
113 

40 


4.750 


87 

2,147 

1,086 

3,465 

1,592 

822 

1,295 

355 

379 

65 

20 

136 

401 

94 

22 
232 


858 
29,716 
3,495 
11, 157 
164,518 
20,  970 
43,285 

5,119 
10,835 
6.985 
2,505 
1,UOO 
4,000 
350 
7,597 
1,869 

8,013 
5,  735 
3,182 

700 
4,900 

895 
1,200 


1.006 

26,607 
8,7U5 

46.924 

14,960 
8,876 

11.489 

5,416 

4,132 

950 

60  : 

1,792 
2,922  I 

1,340 

100  i 
2,090  I 


.30 

200  ' 

111 

287 

20 

100 

22 

78 

462 

3,781 

153 

1.435 

2,343 

32,306 

Id 
la 


$15. 3« 


20.88 
13.08 
12.04 
11.29 
11.97 


17.72 


1^62 
27.59 
12.35 
14.62 
22.92 
18.94 
16.58 

18.63 
14.78 
14.17 
17.77 
12.50 
7.27 
4.73 
13.86 
10.16 

10.52 
12.60 
16.23 

7.37 
12.86 

7.92 
30.00 


11.59 

12.39 

8.02 
13.54 

9.40 
10.80 

8.87 
15.26 
10.90 
14.62 

2.31 
13.18 

7.29 

14.26 
4.55 
9.01 


6.67 
2.59 
5.00 
3.55 
8.18 
9.38 
13.81 


a  Pennsylvania  had  2  kindergartens,  Maryland  2,  OMo  1,  and  California  1  supported  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  endowment  funds. 
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Takus  5. — SiatUHc*  of  puWt  mtdprirate  kindergarleni  in  Ihe  VniUd  Sl»tf$,  1373-1876. 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

State  or  Territory. 

6 

JS 

"St 

■ 
1 

H 
125 

JS 

A. 

a 
0< 

•9 

a 

9 
95 

•> 

I 

216 

■i 
a 

1 

1 

H 

36t 

130 
24 

6 
200 

4 

2 

4 

United  tttatea 

42 

73 

1,2S2 

56 

1.636 

2.809 

130 

62 
10 

4 
51 

3 

4,090 

North  Atlantic  DiT-iglon 

South  Atlnntio  Division 

Sonth  Central  Dlrlnion 

Korth  Centnit  Diviaion 

Weateru  Uiriiiion 

S 
2 

7 

51 
8 
8 

11 

856 
104 
02 
230 

34 
5 
2 

14 

65 
14 

892 
166 
61 
517 

50 
10 

2 
31 

2 

100  1  1,372 

20  ;      248 

4  1         53 

89  1  1,096 

8|        40 

1,720 
266 

90 
1,969 

43 

North  AtUntio  Division: 
Uaine     

1 

2 

1 

1 

47 
20 

2 

1 

2           45 
1           14 

2 
2 

45 

..... 

30 



10 

1 

12 

1 

isi  1   14 

18 



213 

12 

20 

204 

9 

21 

ira 

aRhoda  Iflland  ..... 

24 

i  '     i 

8 
345 
229 
30 

2 
16 
13 

4 

6 
33 

28 
10 

92 
424 
505 

88 

2 
20 
14 
13 

6  '          87 

Now  York 

a 
e 

S3 
13 

2 

ISO 
296 
26 

10 
5 

1 

27 
IS 
3 

45  !        G56 

Now  Jemey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  UiTiaion : 

31  1        5«0 
21  1        200 

Maryland 1 

DUtrictof  Colnmbia....'     2 
Virginia 

2 

8 

14 
90 

2 
3 

8 
11 

29 
137 

3 

7 

5 
IS 

91 
157 

3 
6 

8  1          83 
14  1        168 

1 



1 

1 

... 

;:;:;:: 

1 

2  1          2U 

;;:::i:::::::::::: 

Florida - 

1 ! 

::::::;::::.! ..::.: 

Sonttt  Central  l>lvision: 

2 

3 

62 

2!      3 

61 

2 

4 

53 

4 

1 
6  '         92 

j 

1 

1 

UlsHisaippi 

1 

1 

I 

j 

1 

' 

Texas  

1 

1 

1 

""     1 

r""' 

Oklahoma 

, 

) 

1 

.  .     .  !  ' 

Korth  Central  Division: 
Oliio • 

2 

.... 
2 

53 

2  1      8 

1 

50        -> 

6 

1 
8 
5 
17 
1 

78 

25 
109 

80 
290 

IB 

5 
1 
8 
4 
5 
2 
1 
25 

9 
2 

21 
6 

15 

2 

4 

141 

96 

Indiana 

1 
5 

16 

lUiuois 

! 

2I    16 
4i      6 

A          17 

43 

207 

Michigan 

3 

1 

3 
3 

87 
48 

92 
238 

3 
5 
I 

90 

Wisconsin 

273 

Minnesota. 

....:;.  ...:.i  " 

29 

1 

* 

50 

1 

3 

42        2  1      7 

94 

12  1    si        4nA 

1,2U8 

IS'orlb  Dakota 

South  Dakota ' . 

1 1 • 1 

..."■..1 i..:..i 1.... ;..:. 

1 !....  i 1 

1 

Western  Division:                   1 

^\\\ L   •___.. 

1 

1          i       '       1          '       ' 

Colorado ' 

.....  .......|..... 

1              1          1 

1 

1  '           8 

::::::;:::: 

1 1 1 

1 

I              '          i 

::;:;i:;::::; 

I'tah 1 





....  ' !  .     1.... 

1        1 

;:::;;;;;;;:::::  i:::' 

( 

Wasliington ........!.... 

•1      ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1      ••* 

15  1       9. 

3                !K 

1 
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Table  6.—Stati»lio$  of  public  and  private  kinAergarteni  in  the  United  Statet,  1877-1S80. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

State  or  Territory. 

M 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

) 

i 

Pi 

1 

a 

1 

t 

d 

1 

1 

fi 

129 

336 

3,931 

159 

378 

<,797 

195 

452 

7,554 

232 

524 

SIH71 

1    -,     - 

Nortli  A  tlantic  DlTiston 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  DiTiaion 

Kortb  Central  Division 

05     129 
11       28 

3  7 
46  1  167 

4  I      5 

1,634 
265 

82 
1.896 

54 

86 
11 

7 

48 

7 

188 
30 

9 
140 

9 

4 

2,220 

301 

78 

2,080 
118 

93 
17 

7 
71 

7 

202 
33 

8 
202 

7 

2,687 
614 
70 

4,163 
120 

113 
13 

4 

83 

9 

251 
41 
5 

212 
15 

3,545 

521 

SO 

4.415 
340 

Korth  Atlantic  DiTielon : 
^aine       

2 
2 

2 

4 

39 
30 

4 

25 

2 
1 

10 

1 

25 
16 

2 
1 

2 

1 

80 

New  HarnDshire 

10 

Vermont 

;;::i::::::: 

12 

22 

195 

18 

31  1      346 

16  1    29 

338 

20 
1 
4 

41 
6 

K 

627 

Rhode  Island 

64 

1  ]      5 
22  '     50 

80 
632 
451 

207 

2 
26 
14 
22 

5  1        55 
70         855 
32  1      552 

40   '        3A7 

3  |.    8 
31  ;    68 
17  '     87 
23  •    40 

76 
989 
751 
492 

IK 

71 

New  York - 

42  1  101 
16  1    ST 

1,318 

717 

14 
12 

24 
22 

27 

1 
5 
9 
2 

57 

1 
9 
19 
3 

622 

South  Atlaiitic  Divialon: 

1 
3 
6 
2 

1 

15 

4  1    10 

5  ;    15 

48 
186 

3 
6 

10 
18 

56 
203 

8           Kl 

83 

District  of  Columbia 

16 

2 

257 
40 

254 

15 

Wear,  Vinrinia 

"North  Caroltoa 

1 

1 

1  2 

2  5 

'     a 

6 
1 

{ 

2 
1 
1 

55 

1         2 
1         1 

24         1 

7j      1 

I 

1 

20 
17 

87 
12 
20 

35 
12 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

67 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 

12 

Floriaa 

20 

South  Central  Division: 

3         7 

82  1      4 

7 
2 

78 

15 

2 

12 

Miasinni  Dol 

i 

1 

1 

1         1 

23  1       1 

1 

23 

1 

1          1 

;;;.!'..;;.  .cv 

i;"'"'i 

, 

t     ' 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio              

6 
1 
6 
3 
6 
3 

» 

so  1     It 

19 
3 

22 
3 

196 

35 

274 

18       31 

4  9 
10       23 

Jl      6 

5  10 
1  '       1 

383 
95 

336 
70 

200 

12 
5 

15 
6 

13 
5 
2 

23 

28 
12 
23 
10 
23 
14 
8 
90 

285 

5  i        30 
13        141 

4           90 
17        291 

•   '          70 

1 
7 
2 
7 
2 
1 
15 

108 

llliDola 

538 

Mlchiffan         

110 

"VViHconsin 

14  >      305 
g         Rn 

452 

108 

lis!        40 
2  J  1  105  1  1,145 

6 
66 

37 
1,129 

3  !       9  1         70 
28  ,  110  1  3,000 

88 

2,040 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 



• 

Kehraskn ' ' i 1 

1 

1 
3 

12 

Kansas ' ' ' 

1 

2 

65 

Weetom  Division: 

1          1 

1 

■ 1 

i  1      2  1       22  1      i        2          22 

1 

...  ^ 

:;;::!:::::i::::::: :::::;:::: 



,  •  1           1 



1 

Kevada 

1 

Idaho          '     -  - 



...J.... 

AVashinfiton 

Cnlffornia 

3 

3            32 

6 

7 

96 

7         7 

i20 

9 

15 

310 
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Table  7. — Slatisiic*  of  public  aud  prieale  kindergarten*  in  the  United  States,  ISSl,  1883, 

1884,  ISSS.  ■* 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes 273 


1881. 


Korth  AtUntie  Division. 
8ontli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Centrnl  Division... 
Kortii  Central  Division. 


103 

23 

2 

126 

AVestem  Division ,    19 

North  Atlanlio  Division:       ' 

Maine 2 

Kew  Hampshire 1         1 

Vermont ' 

Mosnai'hasetts '    20 

Rhodelslnnd !      2| 

Connecticut i'  4 

New  York '    37 


J5 

a 


676   14,107 


1882. 


348     814 


3,77« 

475 

63 

9,178 
612 


134 

23 

6 

154 

31  I 


273 

47 

9 

432 


16,910 


3,965 
617 
140 

11,207 


53  I  1,087 


1884. 


3.'>4     831 


118     271 

28  I  50 
6  ,  11 
172  \  448    11,053 

30  I     51  '  1,272 


B. 

a 


18S5. 


3 


17,002  i  415 


a 


90S     18,832 


4,008 
504 


141 

27 

12 
195  ! 

40 


104 
15 


12 


New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
^       Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colambia I    10 

Virginia 4 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  .... 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division :  I 

Kentnclcy I 

U'ennessee > 

Alabama |      1 

Mi8ai8Bippi 

Louisiana j      1 

Texas 


37  I  647  ;  41  I 

6  68  !      4 

6  81  !      6  ' 

97  1,689  38 

28  SOI  I  12 

S8  674  31 


69 

303 
48 


58 


724  ! 
135  I 
160  ' 
1,6U0  I 
443 
84S 

31 
93 
270 
63  I 


48 


22 

46 

4 

9 

6 

11 

45 

109 

12 

27 

27 

66 

60 


2;      4 


63  :      2        6 


Artcaosas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri '. 

.  North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvomjog 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona... 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cailfornia 


34 

34  ' 
8 
24 
18 
11 


60  ,  214 


448 
93 
611 
ISO 
457 
173 
168 
7,002 


16 


18  :  86 
7  I  16 


«6  233 


SO  : 


17   29  I 


646 


20  ; 


26  I 


94 


714 
110  ' 
156 

1,735  ; 

474 

771  j 

30  ' 

105  I 
252  I 

22  I 


300 
51 
18 

462 
74 


35  : 


20 


3 

■   1 

22  I   3 


99  I 


639 
165 
701 
193 
918 
243 
199 
8,076 


57  1 
116  I 


49 
20 
63 
14 
64 
14 
11 
211 


10  . 


21  I   1 
1,050  I  29 


24  I 

582 
218 
921 
294 

1,280 
204 
123 

7,213 

15 

57 
135 


21 
1,251 


3 
1 
1 

38 
9 
19 
92 
23 
112 

S 

15 
21 

2 


4,698 

542 

227 

11, 573 

1.792 


51 

35 

15 

641 

122 

228 

1,532 

440 

1,634 


42 
168 
217 


38 
'55 


27 
"20 
128 


52 

Ml 
622 

1,715 
427 

1,885 
170 
202 

5,655 

82 

40 
1^ 


16 


60 
1,579 
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Table  8. — StalUtira  of  public  and  private  kindergartent  in  the  United  Statee,  188G,  1S87, 

1S88, 1S93. 


SUIe  or  Territory. 


United  State*. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Korth  t'eutrai  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Httnipshire 

Vermont 

Hassachnsetts 

Khode  lAland 

Conueoticnt 

New  Vork 

New  JerHcy 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

;Marvland 

District  of  Columhia. 

VirKinla 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina   

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Floriila 

South  Ct<ulral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LouiAlana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  ... 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio .• 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Soiitli  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

■Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idlho 

Wasliingtun 

Oregon  

Calilomia 


1886. 


s 

k 

e 

s, 

^ 

3       I 

M    '  ?> 

417     945  21,640 


161  ,  321     6,202 

19  42  '      529 

8  t  20  :      327 

185  479   12,400 

44  I  83     2,182 


1887. 


544 


1,256  25,925 


206 
25 
12 

233 
68 


61 

35 

14 

1,482 

156 

347 

1,916 

410 

1,791 

23 
^6 
165 


66 

20 
105 
30 

41 

12 

9 

181 


160 
15 


71 

788 

415 

2,246 

808 

2,286 

177 

166 

5,236 

52 

40 
156 


144 
10 


90 


4 
SO 


8  I      124 
70  ,  1,814 


398 
47 
24 
645 
142 


7,629 

563 

401 

14,110 

3,222 


15 
30 

124 
28 

108 

2 
19 
22 


17 

1,446 

186 

519 

2,813 

680 

1,800 

21 
286 
195 


31 


192 
116 


26 


74  8S0 
31  ;      446 

157  ,  2,684 
31  I  725 
58  .  2,491 
19  .  336 
22  '      368 

244  ,  6,081 


1 

13 

121 


10 

105 

10 


1883. 


1,202 


370 
66 
26 


31,227 


9,442 
799 
365 
600    16,614 
140     4, 007 


16 
32 
114 
23 
91 

2 
29 
32 


10 

192 

2,815 


75 
27 

IM 
25 
66 
8 
26 

230 


1 
14 
119 


1,311  2,535     05,296 


20,231 
2,409 
2,558 

32,616 

7,482 


95 


13 

1,819 

359 

673 

3,300 

965 

2,218 

21 
434 
314 


30 


28 


227 
110 


1,170 
542 

3,048 
908 

3,295 
841 
601 

6,678 

16 

50 
65 


s 
P4 


458  '    819 

58  I     117 

55       127 

006    1,219 

134       253 


6 
4 

4 

101 
12 
30 

170 


80 
35 
197 
46 
60 
32 
33 
90 


105 
19 


10 

243 

3,550 


7 

7 

.  5 

172 

37 

80 

313 

50 

148 


153 

124 

271 

87 

113 

66 

80 

270 


9 

4 
179 


119 

91 

56 

4,182 

616 

1,954 

7.750 

1,345 

4,118 

33 

702 
.     517 


152 
412 
388 
119 

1, 1J>7 
471 
20 
92 
525 
224 
20 


49 

2,758 
2,910 
7,491 
2.208 
5,704 
1,673 
1,677 
7,003 


623 
569 

71 

"i,'250 


163 

77 

5,821 
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Table  9. — StatUtic*  »/  public  and  pritaU  iiHderg€trtent  i*  ik»  United  State*  reportiua 


Public    kindergartens   ra- 

porting. 

Piivate  kindergartens 
reporting,  a 

II 

n 

State  or  Territory. 

0 

1-  tt 

«.£ 

a 

a 

Cm 
O 

u 

a 

ft 

(2! 

i! 

O 

hi   S 

a 

TTnhwd  States , ,. 

137 

450 

B33 

Sl.SW 

8S3 

1,602 

33,637 

1,148" 

North  Atlantic  DiTTision  . 

52 
3 
8 

«5 

» 

192 
0 

12 
213 

36 

324 
18 
21 

507 
63 

11,782 
732 
783 

16,612 
1,750 

266 
52 
43 

3(3 

98 

49S 
98 
106 
712 
190 

8,449 
1,677 
1,775 
16,004 
5,732 

388 

S7 

73 

485 

147 

XortJi  Atlantic  I>irl»ioB; 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

3 

13 
56 

4 

3 
4 

45 

7 
11 
125 

18 
50 

3 
18 
16 

4 

• 
5 
5 

79 
27 
25 
238 
33 
78 

3 
39 
30 

7 

91 

36 

56 

984 

25« 

299 

5,028 

433 

1,269 

33 
702 
517 

88 

5 

1 

9 
3 
« 

18 
6 

4 

66 
0 
ID 
45 
18 
45 

03 
10 
53. 

75 
18 
70 

3,198 
366 

1,655 

3,722 
012 

2,849 

93 

Rhode  Island 

18 

32 

KewTork 

118 

35 

75 

Sooth  Atlantic  Sivisioa: 

5 

Mary  land 

» 

21 

6 

VirKinia 

3 

Went  Tirginla 

1 

North  Carolina 

5 

10 

153 

i 

1 
i 

7 
11 

412 
326 

2 

3 

S 

4 

18 
11 

4 
6 

56 
21 

68 
119 

818 
471 

11 

Florida .  - 

4 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

2 

i 

4 

339 

28 

10 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
4 
2 

S 

2 
10 
3 

30 
»2 
263 
67 

3 

6 
6 

1 

18 
8 
2 

260 
157 
20 

2 

21 

Oklalrom.i - 

1 

1 

1 

73 
29 
189 
20 
16 
23 
13 
7 

1 

144 
117 
251 
41 
31 
49 
33 
» 

4» 

3,445 

2,700 
7,153 
79« 
561 
1,020 
462 
113 

I 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

7 
4 
7 
1« 
13 
8 
• 
2 

7 

e 

8 
26 
44 

» 

20 
83 

9 
7 
20 
46 
82 
17 
53 
261 

31J. 

210 

338 
1.412 
5,143 

6.W 
1.215 
6,890 

53 

Indiana 

30 

lUinoia 

168 

Mfcbigan 

50 

47 

46 

Iowa * 

Missonri 

33 
2 

5 

South  Dakota    ... 

8 

Kubritska.... 

3 

4 

4 
6 

6 
6 

224 
214 

13 
10 

6 

24 

13 

6 

39» 
855 

n 

15 

Kansas - 

28 

"Western  Division: 

Montana. 

6 

4 

4 

14 

20 

592 

14 

30 

658 

12 

New  Mexioo 

6 

3 

Utah 

2 

6 

80 

8 

Nevada 

6 

Idaho 

..  .. 

1 

8 

2 

67 

9 

4 

136 

183 

77 

4,663 

10 

Oregon 

1 

7 

Oalifomia  ......................... 

' 

22 

43 

1.158 

85 

a  An  enuniernted  in  the  la.it  column  of  this  tabic,  there  were  1,148  private  liindcrgartncrs  in  1892 
whose  addresses  wore  furnished  to  this  Bureau  hut  who  tailed  to  respond  to  inquiries. 
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Tablr  10.—P»Hie  kindergartens  in  oiHei  of  orcr  8,000  inhabitantt. 


State  and  city. 

Kinder, 
gartena. 

Iiistmot- 
ors. 

PapUa. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

t 

a 

3 

4 

S 

e 

ALABAMA. 
1.  Anniston .*. 

I 

38 

20 
5 
8 

1 

1 
8 
2 
1 

13 
1 
2 
7 

10 
4 
4 
2 
3 
1 
8 

4 
2 

63 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
16 
1 
1 

4 
11 

4 
1 

4 
11 
4 
7 
5 

5 
2 

4 
1 

1 

81 

1 

.  S 

8 

U 
2 
8 
2 
6 

17 

41 

10 

7 

2 

2 

7 

4 

1 

46 

10 

5 

14 

24 

8 

8 

4 

« 

2 

6 

5 
2 

128 

4 

5 
2 
3 
5 
2 
10 
14 
2 

8 
16 

< 
3 

7 
IS 

8 
10 

6 

12 
4 

5 

1 

87 

1,267 
16 
55 
26 

1*8 
21 

138 
35 

207 

324 

<»t 

375 
88 
25 

36 
166 
72 
40 

65 

1,308 
38 
60 
31 

172 
24 

UO 
40 

200 

ISO 

987 

368 

109 

40 

SO 
177 
78 
•0 

122 

CALITOBNIA. 

2,575 
41 

lis 

67 
308 

4f 

8.  OakUad 

4.  Pomona  a........ 

6.  Riverside  a...................................... 

7.  Santa  Ana  a ,. 

8.  Santa  Barbaras 

10.  San  Diego 

4«7 
661 

1,961 

748 

197 

65 

75 
348 
ISO 
100 

IX.  SanJoae 

OOLOBADO. 

Denver; 
12.         Diatrlct  Nal 

11          District  No.  2 

14.         Di»trictNa7 

IS.  Puoblo  (district  No.  20) 

COBKECTICBT. 

16.  BrauforUa ....;....« 

17.  Bristol 

18.  East  Hartforda 

18.  Grcenwicli , 

20.  Hartford 

21.  Manchester  (south  district  No.  9) 

103 

80 

200 

384 

126 

68 

52 

124 

42 

100 
70 
224 
388 
135 
72 
56 
128 
54 

212 
156 
424 
772 
261 
140 
108 
252 
96 

22.  Naugatucica ' 

23.  New  Britain 

24.  New  Haven 

25.  Norwalk 

26.  Norwi«h 

27.  Stamford 

28.  Walliagford 

29.  Wineliestera 

30.  Windham 

aioBou. 
31.  Angnata. 

89 
65 

2,600 
60 

26 
60 
31 
78 
55 
238 
40 
31 

121 

411 

166 

32 

95 
70 

2,946 
65 

41 
70 
88 
73 
81 
255 
56 
>      21 

1S» 
393 
143 
40 

164 
135 

S,5M 
12$ 

67 
13* 

69 
151 
136 
4!IS 
96 
55 

250 

806 
808 
72 

fi-t.raois. 
33.  Chicago 

34.  Evitnstou  (district  No.1) 

INDIANA. 

35.  Blaffltono 

36.  Hammond 

37.  Indianapolis 

38.  Laporte _ 

39.  Richmond 

40.  Terre  Haute 

41.  Valparaiso 

42.  Vinct'nnea ., 

IOWA. 
4t.  Burlington 

44.  Cedar  Kapids 

45.  Council  Bluffs 

48.  Croston 

DfsUolnos: 
47.          North  Side 

48.         WestSide 

218 
136 
141 
101 

260 
75 

210 
10 

232 
162 
124 
125 

275 
74 

198 
14 

450 
296 
2«5 
226 

535 

140 

408 

24 

49.  Dnbnque 

60.  HarnhaUtown 

61.  Oskaloosa 

KKKTrCKY. 

52.  Covington 

53.  Frankfort 

55.  Winchesterd 

a  Cities  having  less  than  8,000  JDhabUants. 
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Tablr  10. — Public  hindergarient  in  ciliet  of  over  8,000  inhabitant — Continacd. 


SUte  and  city. 


LOUISIANA. 


M.  Kow  Orleans  . 


57.  Baoeor ... 

58.  Portland  . 
69.  Sacoa.... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


61. 
62. 
03. 
«4. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 


AndoTora 

Attleboro 

Boston >.. 

Braintnea 

Bridgewater  a 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

Eastona 

FallRiror 

Lawrence..... 

Lowell 

Maiden 

Medford 

Mtltona 

Kew  Bedford 

Newton , 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Peabody 

Itevere 

Salem 

Somervllle , 

Springfield 

Watertown 


•WestHeld. 

West  Springfield  . 

■Worcester 


Albion  a 

UlgRapidsa 

Cadillac  a 

Detroit 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Rupids 

Holland 

Ionian 

Iron  wood 

IsbpemlDg 

JacVsou  (diatrict  No.  1). 

Menominee 

Mount  Clemens  a 

Mnskegou 

Nezauueoa 

St.JoBepha 

Tiavcrae  City 


MIHNESOTA. 


104.  Dnlnth  . . 

105.  St.  Panl . 

106.  Winona  . 


Mississirri. 


107.  Natchet . 


108.  Kansa.t  City. 

109.  St.  Louis. ... 


KEORASKA. 


110.  Lincoln. 

111.  Omaha  . 


I 

Kindrr-  '  Instract- 
garteus. 


Pupils. 


12 


5 
102 


ora. 


Male. 


23 


2 

2 

136 

7 

2 

19 

22 

2 

6 

2 

25 

5 

8 

8 

« 

25 

6 

5 

6 

2 

17 

11 

14 

2 


338 


a  Cities  having  less  than  8,000  Inhabitant*. 


352 


63 

192 

23 


45 

32 

1,873 

90 

34 

233 

379 

26 

141 

21 

510 

65 

193 

125 

89 

40O 

119 

47 

66 

28 

217 

112 

297 

32 

19 

56 

151 


20 
113 
130 
101 

51 
151 
121 

50 
160 
148 


194 
123 

an 

71 
46 
93 


513 

1,015 

61 


4,262 


869 
1,182 


Female. 


844 


Total. 


77 
204 
22 


54 

29 

1,991 


234 

401 

29 
132 

24 
515 

57  ! 
200  . 
Ill  I 

93  ' 
407  I 
123 

49  ' 

71  I 

30  I 
214  I 

286  I 

47 

22 

70 
145 


23 
100 
145 
204 

45 
154 
142 

70 
190 
157 


206 
117 
278 
68 
44 
107 


652 

1,035 

8 


4,888 


343 
1,169 


686 


140 
396 
45 


99 

61 

3,884 

179 

72 
407 
780 

55 
273 

45 
1,025 
122 
399 
236 
182 
807 
241 

96 
137 

S« 
431 
225 
583 

79 

41 
126 
296 


43 

213 
275 
395 
96 
305 
263 
120 
330 
305 


400 
240 
589 
130 
90 
200 


1,165 
2,050 


9,150 


712 
2,351 
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Tabie  10. — PubUe  lindergarfeui  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhahilania — Continued. 


State  and  city. 


NSW   HAMPSHIRK. 

112.  Concord 

113.  Exeter  a 

114.  Nashua 

115.  Portamonth 

KEW  JERSEY. 

116.  Newark 

117.  Fasiaic 

118.  Paterson 

119.  Plainlleld 

120.  Red  Banks 

121.  Town  of  Union 

NEW  YORK. 

122.  Albany 

12;i.  Bin;;hHmton 

124.  Buffalo 

125.  Catsliilla 

126.  Colioes 

127.  Geneva 

128.  Ciena  Falla 

129.  Glovcrsville 

13U.  Hnveratrawa 

131.  Hempstcada 

132.  Iliona 

133.  Jamestown 

134.  Laualogburg 

135.  Mount  Vernon 

130.  NewKoclielle 

137.  New -York 

138.  Niagara  Falls 

139.  North  Touawanda 

140.  Nvacka 

141.  Olcan 

142.  Port  Chester 

143.  KeusRelaer 

144.  KocheMter — 

145.  Snrat4>gu  S: 

146.  Schenectady 

147.  Sing  Sing 

148.  Syracuse 

149.  Troy 

l.-iO.  titica 

151.  White  Plainsa 

1>2.  Vonkera 

OHIO. 

153.  Canton 

151.  aeveland 

155.  Dayton 

156.  Fostorin 

157.  Fremont 

158.  Manitfleld 

159.  Newark 

OREOON. 

160.  Astoria 

PEXNSVLVASIA. 

161.  ChnmberHlmrg 

162.  Philadelphia 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

163.  Cranston 

164.  Newport 

1C5.  Pawtncket 

168.  Providence 

167.  'Woonsocket 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

168.  Sioux  Falls 


Kinder- 
gartens. 


1 
148 


Instruct- 


Pujiils. 


ors. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

103 

93 

196 

1 

14 

11 

25 

I 

44 

59 

103 

2 

23 

25 

48 

28 

596 

631 

1,227 

8 

301 

319 

620 

18 

386 

410 

796 

5 

150 

141 

291 

3 

62 

68 

130 

2 

116 

97 

213 

20 

585 

612 

1,197 

13 

324 

366 

690 

9 

311 

400 

711 

1 

16 

16 

32 

4 

43 

96 

139 

5 

80 

74 

154 

4 

58 

69 

127 

4 

157 

141 

298 

2 

75 

75 

150 

2 

20 

21 

47 

3 

53 

72 

125 

23 

251 

257 

508 

10 

132 

122 

254 

2 

20 

39 

68 

7 

230 

232 

462 

79 

2,217 

2,296 

4,513 

7 

107 

113 

220 

0 

76 

87 

163 

2 

58 

56 

114 

6 

136 

144 

280 

6 

161 

180 

341 

1 

19 

18 

37 

97 

1,284 

1,403 

2,687 

11 

168 

189 

357 

2 

Ci 

56 

)10 

3 

70 

73 

143 

10 

182 

221 

403 

4 

57 

67 

124 

16 

380 

388 

768 

2 

57 

78 

135 

10 

242 

218 

460 

1 

20 

30 

50 

23 

448 

442 

890 

186 

197 

383 

3 

58 

68 

126 

S 

103 

79 

182 

4 

43 

45 

88 

1 

11 

10 

21 

.2 

12 

12 

24 

2 

15 

20 

35 

141 

3,553 

3,657 

7,210 

2 

13 

15 

28 

8 

ISO 

154 

304 

8 

149 

178 

327# 

31 

390 

413 

803 

2 

28 

21 

49 

2 

24 

36 

60 
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SUt«  u>d  city. 


TEXAS. 
IW.  ElPuo 

VEBMOICT. 

170.  St.Albaota 

WA9HISOTON, 

171.  SeatUe 

172.  Spokane 

WISCOKSIN. 

nt.  Apptoton 

174.  Bamboo 

173.  Bearer  I>»ma 

17«.  Beloit 

177.  lierlina 

178.  Foi.dduLao 

179.  Madiaon 

IW.  MaDitowoo 

Kl.  Menaabaa 

1«.  Milwaukee •. 

183.  Monroea 

IM.  Oahkoeh 

185.  Raciae 

IM.  Sheboygan 

187.  Sterena  Point 

188.  Superior 

188.  Wauaaa 


Kinder.    Inatmct- 
gartena.        ore. 


Pnptla. 


Male. 


53 


28 
130 


47 

148 

26 

7S 

48 

2«« 

«9 

SS 

114 

t,OSl 

110 

430 

303 

438 

110 

441 

71 


Female. 


7« 


K> 


26 

128 


43 

158 

31 

•4 

51 

218 

65 

41 

119 

8.121 

131 

503 

26B 

485 

135 

400 

108 


Totel. 


la 


111 


M 

2M 


«0 
306 

67 
16* 

m 

425 

134 
76 
233 
1. 172 
211 
833 
571 
903 
245 

aoi 

17» 


aCitiea  baring  less  than  8,000  isbabilanta. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 
NECKOLOGY  OF  1897. 


ABIERICAN. 


Adams,  William  Tatlok  (known  as  "Oliver  Optic"),  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  27; 
b.  iu  Med  way,  Mass.,  Jnly  30,  1822;  his  father  was  one  of  the  early  tavern 
keepers;  wns  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston;  began  teaching  early 
in  life  and  pursued  that  profession,  with  tbe  exception  of  two  years  devoted  to 
hotel  business,  until  1865.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  travels  and 
writing  books  for  young  people. 

AiKKN,  Henry  Osgood,  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  June  2;  b.  in  FitzwiUiam,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
16, 1864;  fitted  for  college  at  Rutland  (Vt.)  High  School  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
month  College  in  1887;  principal  Rutland  (Vt.)  High  School  1887-88;  teacher  of 
classics  in  St.  Luke's  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1888-89  ^stndied  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  1889-90;  principal  High  School,  Northfield,  Vt.,  1890-91; 
instructor  in  Latin  in  the  Hill  School,  Pottstowu,  Pa.,  1891-96 ;  secretary  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  instructor  in  high  school,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1896  until  decease. 

Allen,  Frrderick  De  Forest,  Ph.  D.,  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  5;  b.  in  Obcrlin, 
Ohio,  May  25, 1844;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  1863  and  studied  at  the  Uui- 
rersity  of  Leipsic ;  was  professor  of  ancient  languages,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1866-68  and  1870-73;  tutor  in  Harvard  1873-74;  professor  of  " 
ancient  languages,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1874-79;  professor  of  Greek,  Yale 
College,  1879-80;  professor  of  classical  philology  in  Harvard  1880-97.  He  was 
tbe  editor  and  author  of  several  Latin  and  Greek  text-books. 

Allen,  Harrison,  M.  D.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  14;  b.  in  that  city  Apr.  17, 1841; 
graduated  at  medical  school  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861;  served 
through  the  war  as  a  surgeon ;  was  called  to  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  medical  zoology  in  the  medical  school  of  his  alma  mater;  was  transferred  in 
1878  to  the  chair  of  physiology,  which  he  occupied  nntil  his  retirement  as 
emeritus  in  1895.  In  1878  he  became  also  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  in 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Laryngo- 
logical  Association  in  1886  and  also  of  the  American  Anatomical  Society  in 
1891-93.  He  was  the  author  of  several  monographs  and  books  on  medical 
subjects. 

Atkins,  James  Henry,  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  Oct.  25;  b.  tbero  Apr.  25, 1828;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1849;  taught  in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  and  was  principal  of  the 
academy  in  his  native  town. 

Atwateb,  John  Phelps,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  23;  b.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Mar. 
4,  1813 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1834  and  at  the  Yale  Medical  School  in 
1837.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Yale  University  received 
a  bequest  from  him  of  a  valuable  piece  of  land  in  New  Haven. 

Austin,  Samuel,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  14 ;  b.  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  June  15, 1816; 
received  his  education  at  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School 
and  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  school;  1835-37  maintained  a  school  in 
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Jsantneket;  1837-44  iustrnctor  of  chemiBtry  and  the  natural  sciences  in  the 
Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.;  up  to  1868  conducted  a  private  school — the 
Union  Hall  School — first  for  boys  and  later  for  both  sexes;  was  the  agent  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Edocational  Union ;  conducted  the  first  evening  school  in  Provi- 
deuco;  introdnced  drawing  as  a  separate  study  in  the  schools;  devote<I  his 
clobing  years  to  education  among  the  poor  classes.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large 
number  of  educational,  religious,  and  philanthropic  societies. 

Babcock,  James  Fkancis,  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  20;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb. 
23, 1844;  gradnated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1862,  making  chemistry 
his  specialty ;  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  I'har- 
macy  1869-74,  and  occupied  the  similar  chair  at  the  Boston  .University.  He 
occupied  several  public  positions,  in  which  bis  scientific  knowledge  was  val- 
uable, and  he  also  lectured  widely. 

Baker,  Erasmus  Darwin,  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Oct.  G;  b.  in  Owasco,  K.  Y.,  June 
18, 1826;  attended  Moravia  Academy,  New  York;  grad\iated  at  Amherst  1843; 
was  principal  of  Genoa  (N.  Y.)  Academy  1853;  removed  to  Louisiana  aud  taught 
in  various  places  in  th.it  State ;  was  instructor  in  a  private  family  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war;  served  in  the  Confederate  Army;  resumed  teaching,  and, 
with  occasional  employment  as  a  civil  engineer,  followed  that  X'rofession  until 
his  death. 

Bartlett,  Enoch  Noyks,  in  Ventura,  Cal.,  Aug.  13;  b.  in  Bath,  N.  11.,  July  4,1813; 
graduated  at  Oberlin  College  1838  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  1841. 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  ministerial  work,  bat  he  taught  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio;  Olivet,  Mich.,  1846-58,  aud  was  acting  principal  Oberlin  College  Academy, 
Ohio  1806-68. 

Bateman,  Nkwton,  LLD.,  in  Galesburg,  HI.,  Oct.  21;  b.  in  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  July  27, 
1822;  bis  early  yoxith  was  spent  at  hard  manual  labor;  worked  his  way  through 
niinois  College  and  graduated  in  1813;  studied  theology  at  Lane  Theological 
Seminary;  began  his  career  as  educator  as  principal  of  a  private  school  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  From  1847  till  1851  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  St.  Charles 
College,  Mo.,  and  in  the  last  year  had  charge  of  a  public  school  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  having  also  to  discharge  the  duties  of  principal  of  a  high  school, 
and  later  of  school  commissioner  of  the  county.  In  1858  he  was  elected  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  was  president  of  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg, III.,  from  1875  to  1892,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health  for  a  number  of  years. 

Beebk,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20;  aged  77  years.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Colgate  University  faculty  as  early  as  1850.  The  last 
chair  occupied  by  him  was  that  of  homiletics. 

Belt,,  Isaac,  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  30;  b.  there  Aug.  4,  1814 ;  went  into  business 
when  14  years  old;  was  established  in  the  South  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
returned  to  New  York  in  the  early  sixties  and  entered  npon  a  career  of  pnblic 
benefaction.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Bellevae  Medical 
College  and  president  of  its  trustees  for  a  long  time ;  wus  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Normal  College,  and  became  responsible  for  the  school-ships 
Mercury  and  St.  Mary.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  department  of  education, 
and  conspicuous  among  the  members  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee. 

Berry,  Myrta  Gay  Hamilton,  in  Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  19;  b.  in  Clarksburg,  Ind., 
Feb.  18,  1865;  graduated  at  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  1887;  taught  in 
Knox  Conservatory  of  Music  1887-88,  and  in  Chicago  1889-93. 

Blake,  Henry  Walcott,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  13;  b.  at  Coventry,  Conn., 
July  20,  1848;  fitted  for  college  at  Monson  Academy;  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1871;  taught  in  North  Carolina  and  at  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Institute. 
He,  however,  turned  to  newspaper  work  and  had  charge  of  the  educational 
business  of  Milton  Bradley  in  Springfield,  giving  especial  attention  to  the 
Kindergarten  News,  published  by  that  firm. 
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Brack,  Skth  Coluxp,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  25;  b.  in  Newiogton,  Conn.,  Ang. 
3,  1811;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1833;  taaght  in  Lenox  and  Northampton, 
Mass.,  183^35;  tator  at  Tale  1835-38,  at  the  same  time  a  Btndent  of  theology; 
was  connected  with  editorship  of  the  North  American  at  intervals  nntil  1845; 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  1842-43;  tanght  a 
yonng  ladies'  seminary  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1847-51;  supplied  pnlpits  for  an 
interval  and  was  a  private  tutor  in  New  Haven  for  six  years. 

BRlTTAir,  Harbikt  G^,  in  Stm  Francisco,  CaL,  Apr.  30;  b.  in  England  about  1823. 
Her  parents  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  her  childhood,  and  after  acquiring 
a  general  education  she  spent  two  years  teaching  in  Liberia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  was  a  missionary  in  India 
fifteen  years;  1880-93  she  was  superintendent  of  the  large  mission  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Eurasian  children  in  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Brush,  Cbarucs  Brnjamin,  iu  New  York  City,  June  3;  b.  in  that  city  Feb.  15, 1848; 
gra<1uated  as  a  civil  engineer  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  was 
appointed  adjnntrt  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  his  alma  mater  in  1874, 
became  full  professor  and  dean  of  engineer  school  in  1888.  He  was  widely 
known  in  professional  circles  for  his  work  in  designing  and  constructing  bridges 
and  water-works.  He  was  very  influential  as  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

BCNTKN,  William  ELLrNGwooD,  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18;  b.  in  Dnnbarton,  N.    . 
H.,  Dec.  21,  1833;  fitted  for  college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  1860 ;  was  a  member  of  the  bar ;  served  two  years  in  the  war ; 
tanght  ten  years  at  Marblehead,  Milton,  and  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  was  principal 
of  Ulster  Academy,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  for  fifteen  years. 

BuRBKCK,  Edward  Carlkton,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Mar.  27;  b.  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
July  18,  18-16;  fitt«<l  for  college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  1871 ;  principal  high  school,  Rockland,  Mass.,  1871-73;  occu- 
pied a  like  position  at  Wiuchendon,  Mass.,  1873-74;  Mount  Pleasant  Graoiroar 
School,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  1875-86;  High  School,  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  1886-95.  Ill 
health  compelled  him  to  go  to  Colorado,  where  he  engaged  in  business. 

BtTTLER,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  13;  h.  in  Kinrterhook  Landing, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  was  educated  at  Greenville  (N.  Y.)  Academy ;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  acquired  wealth  by  early  real  estate 
investments  in  the  regions  that  havtf  since  become  the  sites  of  Chicago  and 
Toledo  (Ohio),  and  by  adjusting  the  debts  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  by  railroa<l  enterprises  iu  the  West.  He  gave  the  ground  on  which  is  an 
industrinl  school  in  Toledo;  was  a  founder  and  officer  of  Union  Theoloi^ical 
Seminary;  since  1836  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York ;  a  founder  and  officer  also  of  the  Protestant  Half-Orphan  Home  and 
of  the  Westchester  Temporary  Home  for  Friendless  Children.  He  gave  $100,000 
to  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Carrcth,  James  Harkison,  in  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  Apr.,  1896;  b.  in  Phillipston, 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 1807;  entered  Amherst  College,  but  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1832;  studied  theology  at  Auburn  and  Ynle  Divinity  School; 
taught  three  years  between  the  two  courses,  and  upon  gradnation  from  Divinity 
School  taught  eighteen  years  in  Salem,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Watertown,  N.  Y. ; 
1863-66  was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Baker  University  in  Kansas.  He 
did  ministerial  work  periodically,  and  for  a  short  time  about  1880  instructed  in 
botany  in  Washburn  College  at  Topeka.  He  published  much,  chiefly  iu  cou- 
,  nection  with  his  work  as  State  botanist. 

Chambrklain,  David  Chadwice,  in  East  Ja£frey,  N.  H.,  Oct.  24;  b.  in  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.,  Mar.  1,  1817;  fitted  at  Melville  (Jaffrey,  N.  H.)  and  Hancock  academies; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1844;  tanght  in  Melville  Academy  1844-55,  in 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  1^5-66,  and  in  succession  for  several  years  at  FitzwUIiam 
and  Pelham,  N.  {f ,  and  Ashburnhain  and  Irving,  Mass.  He  was  occupied  with 
other  piusuits  tk.  rest  of  his  life. 
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Chamberiain,  Joshua  Mbtcalf,  in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  Nov.  12;  b.  in  West  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  2, 1825;  fitted  at  Thetford  (Vt.)  Academy;  graduated  at  Dartmonth 
College  1855  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1858.  His  ministerial  labors 
were  mostly  in  Iowa,  and  he  was  a  trastee  of  Iowa  College  from  1861,  treasurer 
and  financial  agent  1868-87  and  its  librarian  1889-96.  He  was  at  dififerent  times 
editor  of  the  "Grinnell  (Iowa)  Herald,"  of  the  "Grinnell  Independent,"  and  of 
.  "  Congregational  Iowa." 

CiiAMBERLiN,  H.  B.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  in  England,  in  May;  b.  there.in  1847;  founder  of 
the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Chandler,  George  Langdon,  in  Aabnmdale,  Mass.,  Oct.  6;  b.  in  Waterville,  Me., 
Jan.  25,  1849;  fitted  for  college  in  the  Waterville  Academy;  attended  Colby 
Unirersity,  and  gradaatod  at  Bowdoin  College  1868.  He  taught  sucoessively  at 
Dudley,  Mass.,  Matawan,  N.  J.,  Kingston,  Mass.,  and  Mankato,  Minn.,  1873-79; 
was  principal  of  Franklin  (N.  H.)  high  school,  during  which  period  he  was  a 
tutor  of  mathematics  one  year  and  an  instructor  of  natural  history  another 
year  at  Bowdoin  $  1879-88  was  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  Newton,  Mass., 
and  from  the  last  date  until  his  death  he  was  teacher  of  physics  and  botany  in 
the  Newton  high  school,  though  for  many  years  he  had  been  superintendent  and 
director  of  nature  study  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

Claogett,  J  as.  Milton,  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  7;  b.  in  Northboro,  Mass.,  Deo.  31, 
1862;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1884;  established  Maple  Grove  Academy  in 
Eatontown,  N.  J.,  and  conducted  it  until  1889;  he  then  removed  to  New  York 
and  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

CoLDY,  C^iiAS.  Edward,  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  15;  b.  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Oct.  18, 
1855 ;  studied  iu  the  common  schools,  one  year  in  Germany,  and  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1877  as  an  engineer.  Upon  graduation  became  an  assistant 
to  Trof.  Chas.  F.  Chandler,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  was  associated  with  him  until  1889,  when  the  chair  of  organic  chemistry 
was  created  for  him. 

Colgate,  Samuel,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Apr.  23;  b.  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  22,  1822; 
succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  Colgate  &  Co.,  soap  manufacturers; 
with  a  brother  he  erected  Colgate  Academy  at  cost  of  $UO,000,  and  iu  recognition 
of  their  generosity  to  Madison  University,  in  1889,  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Colgate  University.  He  was  a  large  contributor  to  various 
charities.  Among  a  large  number  of  societies  of  the  Baptist  Church  that.shared 
in  his  benefactions  was  the  Educational  Society,  which  received  $10,000. 

Collier,  Peter,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  29,  1896;  b.  in  Chitte- 
naugo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 1835;  graduated  at  Yale  Sheffield  1860;  was  an  assistant  in 
chemistry  1862-66;  became  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy 
iu  the  University  of  Vermont,  also  professor  in  the  medical  department  and  its 
dean  from  1871.  He  served  as  one  of  the  United  States  scientific  commissioners 
to  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873;  was  chief  chemist  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washiugton  for  six  years  and  later  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

Cope,  Prof.  Edward  Drinker,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  12;  b.  there  Jnly  28, 1840. 
His  education  was  obtained  at  the  Friends'  Select  School  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Westtowu  Academy;  later  he  was  associated  with  a  group  of  young  naturalists 
who  received  instruction  from  Professor  Baird  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution ;  during  1863-64  he  studied  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
accepted  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Haverford  College.  Under  official — 
Federal  or  State — supervision  he  made  geological  surveys  of  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  nearly  all  the  Territories,  traversing  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  British  line  and  from  the  Missouri  River  to  tbo  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  made  great  discoveries  in  his  field  of  science.  After  1878  he  was  an  editor 
and  part  of  the  time  owner  of  "The  American  Naturalist."  From  1891  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  Geology  aud  Palteontology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania;  was  onrator  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Nataral  Sciences.  He 
bequeathed  his  library  and  osteological  collection  to  the  school  of  biology  and 
directed  that  his  palfeoatological  collections  should  be  sold  at  his  death  and 
the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  vertebrate 
palaeontology  in  the  Academy  of  Nataral  Sciences.  His  writings  are  namerons 
and  valuable. 

Corson,  Julikt,  in  Xew  Tork  City,  June  18;  b.  in  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1842;  In 
her  early  life  she  had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  but  employment  in  a  library 
helped  her  to  drift  into  a  successful  career  as  a  writer  for  magazines  and  period- 
icals. In  1876  she  established  the  New  York  School  of  Cookery  and  was  its  super- 
intendent until  1883.  Her  instmctione  were  not  restricted  to  any  one  class  of 
society.  She  wrote  several  very  useful  books  oi)  cooking  and  other  branches  of 
domestic  science.    The  title  of  "  Mother  of  Cookery  "  was  justly  accorded  to  her. 

COTUREN,  Charles,  in  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Oct.  28;  b.  in  Farmington,  Me.,  June  16, 
1822;  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Farmington;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1849;  taught  three  years  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey;  1832-67, 
with  his  brother,  be  established  and  conducted  Ocean  Institute,  near  Long 
Branch,  N.  J. ;  taught  again  in  Sed  Bank  1867-70,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  business  pnrsuits  and  performing  useful  public  duties  for  his  town. 

COTTixo,  Bbkjamin  E.,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  May  22;  b.  in  Arlington 
(then  West  Cambridge)  on  Nov.  12, 1812 ;  went  first  to  the  regular  public  schools 
and  later  was  an  inmate  of  Anglers'  Private  School,  in  Medford,  one  of  the  popular 
boarding  schools  of  the  day ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1834.  John  Lowell, 
jr.,  having  bequeathed  about  $250,000  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  public 
lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Boston,  Dr.  Cotting  became  the  assistant  of  Dr. 
Wyman  in  this  work,  and  from  1842  until  Apr.,  1897,  was  curator  of  the  fund 
and  in  reality  developed  the  practical  system  for  its  application.  He  was  also 
very  prominent  in  his  profession. 

Crawford,  Rev.  A.  K.,  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  October  11;  b.  in  Nova  Scotia  April  27,. 
1830;  educated  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut; 
taught  schoolin  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  entered  the  ministry,  still 
teaching  and  doing  institute  work  in  California. 

Crocker,  Rev.  J.  N.,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June  20;  b,  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  May  13, 
1827;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  preached  at  Carlisle  and 
Charlton,  N.  Y. ;  was  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  number  of  years  at  Sara- 
toga; returned  to  the  ministry  and  ftom  1879  until  his  death  ocoupied  the  super- 
intondency  for  New  York,  having  been  appointed  by  the  State  Presbyterian 
Synod. 

Crooker,  George  Richard,  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  Feb.  20;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb. 
3, 1822;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1840;  spent  two  years  West  as  a  mis- 
sionary; 1842-43  was  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  of  Dickinson  College; 
1843-46  principal  Collegiate  Grammar  School ;  1846-48  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
languages.  He  was  engaged  in  the  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  New 
York,  and  Brooklyn,  and  in  1860-75  editor  of  The  Methodist;  from  1880  until 
his  death  he  was  professor  of  historical  theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
He  was  the  founder  of  Children's  Day  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  children's 
fund  for  education  of  Methodist  youth. 

Crosbv,  Minott  Sherman,  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  16 ;  b.  in  Conway,  Mass.,  June 
23,1829;  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  (Andover)  Academy  and  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1850;  1850-60  taught  in  public  schools  of  several  places  in 
Connecticut  and  in  private  schools  in  Virginia  and  New  York;  1860-71  was  the 
principal  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Female  Seminary;  1870-91  superintendent  of 
schools  and  principal  of  high  school,  Waterbnry,  Conn.  In  1891,  on  separation 
of  the  two  ofiScee,  lie  retained  the  superintendeucy  of  schools  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 
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CcRRrER,  David  D.,  in  LawT«nc«,  Mbm.,  Mar.  9;  ag«d  92;  b.  in  Wentworth,  K.H. ; 
waa  educated  in  the  pablio  schools  of  his  natire  town  and  made  teaching  his 
life  work. 

Dabl,  Olacs,  Ph.  D.,  in  Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  10;  b.  in  Nsnnestad,  Norway,  Sept.  15, 
1869;  came  to  the  United  States  in  childhood;  gradnated  at  Lnther  CoUege, 
Decorah,  Iowa,  1885,  and  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1891 ;  was  the  tutor  in 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  languages  in  the  academical  department  of  Yale  1890-94, 
and  from  1894  nntil  his  death  was  lecturer  on  Scandinavian  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Damon,  Mbhitabuc  C,  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Apr.  27 ;  b.  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1820.  She 
taught  in  Lynn  from  the  time  she  was  15  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  years. 

DANfBLS,  Frank  Wilus,  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  Deo.  8;  b.  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
7,  1848 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1868.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantil« 
pnrsnits.    Dartmouth  College  was  made  his  residuary  legatee. 

Davidson,  Milton,  at  Newfane,  Vt.,  Ang,  23;  b.  in  Unity,  N.  H.,  Nov.  28, 1834; 
fitted  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  K.  H.,  and  New  London  (N.  II.) 
Academy;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1862;  taught  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  New  York  1864-68;  Fairfax,  Vt.,  1868-70;  principal  Lelaud  and 
Gray  Seminary,  Townaend,  Vt.,  1870-74.  He  was  a  banker  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Day,  David  A.,  at  sea  Dec.  17;  b.  in  Pennsylvania  about  1847;  was  educated  at  tlie 
Snfuxoehanna  Lutheran  University,  Solinsgrove,  Pa.,  and  gradnated  in  medicine; 
went  to  the  Muhlenberg  Mission,  near  Monrovia,  Liberia,  Africa,  and  labored 
twenty-three  years,  combining  in  his  work  the  evangelical,  educational,  and 
iudnstrial  elementa.  He  allotted  small  tracts  of  a  10,000-aere  farm  which  he 
had  acquired  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  to  the  people  of  the  mis- 
siun,  and  made  the  mission  one  of  the  most  snccessfiil  on  that  continent. 

Dbabborn,  Prof.  Hehan  Allen,  in  College  Hill,  Mass.,  May  4 ;  b.  in  Weare,  N.  H., 
May  18,  1837.  He  attended  the  district  schools  and  Francestown  Academy,  and 
began  teaching  at  the  age  of  17,  at  the  same  time  studying.  He  entered  Tnfts 
Collogo  in  his  junior  year  and  gradnated  in  1857  as  valedictorian  of  the  first 
class  to  receive  degrees  from  the  college.  He  taught  a  school  in  Arlington  for 
three  years  after  his  graduation  and  then  became  principal  of  the  Clinton  Lib- 
eral luBtitute.  From  1864  he  was  connected  with  Tufts  College  as  professor  of 
Latin,  and  up  to  1894  also  as  secretary  of  the  faculty,  and  at  the  last  date,  when 
the  chair  of  registrar  was  created,  he  filled  that  position,  whose  duties  he  had 
already  performed  for  a  number  of  years.  Up  to  W.  A.  Start's  appointment  as 
treasurer  of  the  college  he  had  also  acted  as  assistant.  He  founded  a  scholar- 
ship, known  as  the  scholarship  of  the  class  of  1857,  for  the  benefit  of  women 
students. 

Dennett,  Mrs.  Carolyn  I.  (Works),  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Mar.  30;  aged  40  years. 
She  had  been  a  teacher  in  West  Fitchbnrg  and  an  assistant  public  librarian  for 
several  years. 

DoANK,  Thomas,  in  West  Townsend,  Vt.,  Oct.  22;  b.  in  Orleans,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 
1821 ;  was  well  known  as  a  very  successful  and  skillful  civil  engineer,  being 
I'ounuctod  with  the  coustruction  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel  and  large  railway  con- 
struction in  the  West,  While  in  Nebraska  he  promoted  the  agitation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  and  secured  for  its  site  a  square  mile  of  ground  at 
Crete,  20  miles  southwest  of  Lincoln.  For  bis  services  the  institntion  was  named 
Doane  College,  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  the  reversion  of  an 
estate  valued  at  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

Doi>D,  Prof.  Cyrus  Morris,  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Apr.  25;  b.  in  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 1826;  being  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  teaching  after  one  year  in  college.    After  an  absence  of  seven  years 
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teatfbing  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  he  reentered  college  in  the  janior  olasa  and 
grad  Dated  at  Williams  in  1855.  Upon  leaving  college  he  taught  two  years  at 
Salem,  N.  J. ;  was  then  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in  Jefterson  CoUege,  where 
he  served  nntil  1866 ;  in  1866-70  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Indiana.  He  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  Williams  College  and  remained  there  nntil  his  death. 

Bmsunt,  Prof.  Hekry,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  30;  b.  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  1818;  graduated  at  Colnmbia  College  in  1839  and  became  classical 
instructor  in  Colombia  Grammar  School;  in  1843  was  appointed  tutor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Columbia,  and  in  1845  adjunct  professor  of  those  languages;  in 
1857  was  made  fall  professor  of  Latin  and  ten  years  later  professor  of  Greek;  in 
1889  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  which  oCBce  and  title  of  Jay  professor 
of  Greek  he  retained  until  1894  when  he  became  professor  emeritus.  Twice  he 
was  acting  president — in  1867,  when  President  Barnard  was  absent  aa  commis- 
sioner to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  in  1888,  when  the  president  resigned.  With 
Dr.  Anthon  he  prepared  a  series  of  classical  text-books  and  reedited  several 
lexicons.  The  trustees  of  the  college  established  the  Henry  Drisler  fellowship 
in  classical  philology  and  President  Low  created  the  Henry  Drisler  classical 
fund  of  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the  departments  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  a  memorial  to  him. 

Dudley,  Jas.  Fkedbkick,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Mar.  19;  b.  in  Hampden,  Me.,  Feb. 
1, 1841 ;  gradnatod  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1865 ;  was  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Hampden,  Me.,  and  later  of  the  high  school  at  Thomaston,  Me.  He  went 
into  insurance  business,  and  at  his  death  was  a  director  and  Tice-presidont  of 
the  ^tna  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

DuRYKB,  Dr.  William  Rakkin,  in  New  Brnnswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20;  b.  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Apr.  10,  1838;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1856  and  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theoloi;ioal  Seminary  in  1861;  servetf'dnring  the  war  as  chaplain 
and  acting  assistant  surgeon.  In  1864  be  organized  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Lafayette,  a  suburb  of  Jersey  City,  nntil  1891,  when  he 
became  professor  of  ethics  and  chaplain  at  Rutgers  College.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  pnblications. 

DlTNNiNG,  HoMKR  NoRTHROP,  in  Sonth  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Mar.  27;  b.  in  Brookfield, 
Conn.,  July  17,  1827;  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  1848;  was  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  one  year;  then  took  full  course  at  Union 
Tlieulogical  Seminary.  He  retired  from  ministerial  work  in  1883,  and  nntil  his 
death  taught  privately  in  South  Norwalk  and  did  literary  work. 

DwiGiiT,  Joseph  McLark^  Brekd,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Juno  28;  b.  in  Norwich, 
Conu.,  Aug.  11, 1825;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1846;  taught  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
Drainard  Academy  at  Haddam,  Conn. ;  was  a  tntor  in  Yale  1849  to  1854 ;  studied 
theology  first  at  Andover  and  removed  to  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1856;  1856-59 
was  engaged  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  private  teaching  and  preaching.  He 
studied  law  in  Columbia  Law  School,  graduated,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
From  1863  to  1866  he  was  assistant  insti-nctor  in  municipal  law  in  Columbia 
College.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  absorbed  by  private  duties  at  New 
Haven,  where  he  made  his  home. 

Dyer,  Micah,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Not.  24;  b.  there  Sept.  27,  1829;  attended  the  old 
Eliot  School,  where  he  received  the  Franklin  medal ;  studied  also  at  Wilbraham 
Academy  and  Tilton  Seminary,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1850. 
He  had  a  large  practice  and  the  management  of  a  number  of  estates;  was  sev- 
eral times  elected  to  the  legislature;  served  a  number  of  years  as  member  of  the 
Bo:<ton  school  board  and  chairman  of  the  Eliot  committee.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Female  Medical  College,  in  Boston,  established  in  1855,  He 
was  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  charitable,  benevolent,  religious,  patriotic, 
and  philanthropic  societies. 
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'  Emkrt,  Caleb,  in  Brooklioe,  Mass.,  Dec.  1;  b.  in  Sanford,  Me.,  Mar.  18, 1813;  fitted 
*  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Maes.;  gradnated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1842 ;  studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  but  chose  teaching 
as  a  profession ;  taught  one  year  in  a  private  school  in  Westl^ro,  Mass. ;  one 
year  in  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  Pinkorton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  1846-48;  first  prin- 
cipal of  High  School,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1848-50;  Boston  Latin  School, 
1850-55;  Ladies'  Private  School,  1835-64;  Charlestown  (Mass.)  High  School, 
1864-8.?.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement  in  Boston  and 
Brooliline. 

Evans,  Dr.  John,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  July  3;  b.  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  Mar.  9, 1814; 
graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  Cincinnati  College  in  1838;  practiced 
lirst  at  Ottawa,  111.,  but  soon  removed  to  Attica,  Ind.,  where  ho  was  instru- 
mental in  the  erection  of  the  first  insane  asylum  in  Indiana.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  this  institution  till  1848,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Rnsh  Medical  College  at  Chicago.  Early  investments  in  real  estate  in  Chicago 
gave  him  wealth  and  he  founded  Northwestern  University  in  Evanston,  111.  He 
became  interested  in  railroad  i  nrrstments ;  was  governor  of  Colorado  Territory ; 
org.tnized  the  military  by  which  General  Sibley's  Texas  Rangers  were  repelled 
in  invading  the  State.  President  Johnson  removed  Governor  Evans,  but  on 
admission  of  Colorado  to  statehood  he  was  returned  as  United  States  Senator. 
He  founded  the  University  of  Denver,  giving  $200,000  for  its  construction  and  a 
subsequent  large  endowment;  erected  Evans  Chapel,  and  aided  nearly  every 
Methodist  congregation  and  educational  institution  in  the  State. 

Evans,  Dr.  TnoMAS  Wiluams,  in  Paris,  France,  Nov.  14;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Dec.  23,  1823;  early  in  life  took  up  the  work  of  a  goldsmith  and  dental-plate 
maker,  which  led  him  to  dentistry.  In  1818  he  went  to  Paris  to  engage  in  the 
profession  of  dentistry  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  His  practice  brought 
him  wealth.  Ont  of  an  estate  valued  at  $8,000,000  to  $12,000,000  he  bequeathed 
all  but  $250,000  for  founding  a  museum  and  institute  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fairbanks,  Lorenzo  Satles,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  22;  b.  in  Pepperell, Mass., Mar. 
16, 1825;  fitted  for  college  at  Leland  and  Gray  Seminary,  Townshend,  Vt.,  and 
Black  Uiver  Academy,  Ludlow,  Yt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852; 
studied  law  and  settled  in  Davenport,  Iowa ;  was  principal  of  a  commercial 
school,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1860-63;  principal  and  proprietor  Quaker  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Philadelphia,  1863-68.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of  bis  profes- 
sion in  Boston. 

Fbnn,  Augustus  Hall,  in  W.  Winsted,  Conn.,  Sept.  12;  b.  in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  Jan. 
18, 1844.  Served  in  the  war  nntil  he  lost  an  arm ;  resigned  and  studied  law.  In 
1887  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1893 
became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors.  For  many  years  he  was  a  lec- 
turer on  law  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 

FiNZER,  Nicholas,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  25, 1896;  b.  in  canton  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, Jan.  1, 1848;  came  to  Louisville  very  early  in  life  and  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools.  With  a  brother  went  into  the  tobacco  business  in  a  very  small 
way,  but  the  business  prospered  and  assumed  large  proportions,  and  he  at  length 
become  the  head  of  the  company  and  officer  in  many  others  as  well.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  Louisville  public  night  schools,  being  a  member  of  the  school  board 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  also  succeeded  in  having  a  resolutiou  passed  provid- 
ing for  an  annual  picnic  for  the  school  children  and  for  an  advanced  course  for 
night  scholars;  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  a  club  to  secure 
courses  in  instruction  in  literature,  history,  rhetoric,  and  composition.  He 
expended  annually  hundreds  of  doll.ar8  in  prizes  for  the  schools. 

FoLSOM,  Prof.  E.  G.,  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  June  16;  b.  in  Wayne,  Ohio,  sixty-six  years 
ago.  He  began  teaching  penmanship  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  20  years  of  age; 
graduated  at  Oberlin  College  1857;  opened  the  first  business  college  in  Cleveland 
and  remained  there  several  years ;  in  1862  took  charge  of  the  business  colleg«  in 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  iutere8t«d  in  others  in  important  cities  of  tlie  State. 
He  was  President  of  tlie  Association  of  Business  Kdacators  of  America. 

Ford,  Chas.  IIexry,  in  Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  8;  b.  in  Abeiab,  Syria,  where  his  father 
was  a  missionary;  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  Athens,  Pa. ;  he  was  fitted  for 
ooUege  by  Professor  Phillips,  of  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1877;  taught  four  years  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. ;  removed  to 
Chicago,  and  after  teaching  a  year  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  became, 
and  remained  until  his  death,  principal  of  the  Calhoun  School. 

Foster,  Prof.  Joax,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  October ;  b.  in  Hebron, Washington  Connty, 
N.  Y.,  eighty -three  years  ago;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1835;  in  1836  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater,  and  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ho  instructed  her  sons  in  natural  philosophy.  In  1883  he  became  emeritus 
professor. 

Foster,  John,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apf.  9;  b.  in  Hudson,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30, 1817;  was 
soon  established  in  the  grocery  business  and  acquired  wealth.  He  made  a  large 
contribution  toward  erecting  one  of  the;  recent  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  at  his  death  made  it  his  beneficiary  to  the  extent 
of  $10,000.  He  left  $131,000  to  various  charitable,  religions,  and  educational 
societies  and  institutions. 

Fowler,  Stephkn,  in  Litchfield,  N.  H.,  May  3;  b.  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  Mar.  3,  1812; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1835;  tauglit  in  the  South  1835-43;  founded 
a  s.chool  for  boys  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  conducted  it  seyeral  years.  He  went 
into  business  later. 

FOTB,  James  Clark,  in  Chicago,  HI.,  Oct.,  1896;  b.  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  M.ir.  1, 
1841;  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1863;  was  a  teacher  of  natural  sciences 
in  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Female  College ;  principal  for  a  short  time  of  the  Linden 
Hill  Academy,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  president  of  Jonesboro 
Female  College  in  Tennessee ;  1867-93,  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  at 
Lawrence  University.  At  the  opening  of  Armour  Institute,  in  Chicago,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

French,  George  Franklin,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  13;  b.  in  Dover,  N.  H., 
Oct.  30,  1837;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1859  and  at  its  medical  school  in 
1862;  served  through  the  war  as  a  surgeon ;  settled  in  Portland,  Me.,  for  practice 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  instructor  in  physiology  and  lecturer  on  dermatology 
in  Portland  Medical  School.  Having  removed  to  Minneapolis,  in  1881  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  obstetrics  in  St.  Panl  Medical  School;  1882-85,  held  the 
same  chair  in  the  Minneapolis  Hospital  College,  and  in  1886  became  professor 
of  gyna>cology  in  the  same  institution.  In  1887  he  was  president  of  the  State 
examination  board,  and  in  1890  held  a  like  position  in  the  Minnesota  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

French,  John  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  26;  b.  in  Pulaski, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  21, 1825;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1849;  soon 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  Falley  Seminary,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  and  subse- 
quently principal;  1854-59,  principal  Mexico  Academy;  studie<l  law  and  prac- 
ticed five  years.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Genesee  College, 
and  when  that  institution  was  removed  to  Syracuse,  in  1871,  he  was  elected  dean 
of  tho  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  retaining  also  the  chair  of  mathematics  till 
within  a  short  time  of  bis  death.  For  nearly  three  years  he  was  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university. 

GooDE,  William  Henry,  in  Staunton,  Va.,  Feb.  2;  b.  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Va., 
Mar.  9, 1814 ;  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  1839  and  at  Yale  Medical 
College  1842;  he  was  assistant  for  a  number  of  years  to  Prof.  John  W.  Draper 
in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Gould,  Prof.  Benja.min  Apthorp,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26;  b.  in  Boston  in  1824; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839 ;  studied  astronomy  and  other  sciences  abroad. 
He  did  much  to  arouse  interest  in  astronomy  throughout  this  country ;  main- 
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t&ined  at  his  own  expense  the  astronomieal  jonmal  published  in  the  United 
States;  organized  ttie  Dudley  Observatory  in  Albany,  and  did  a  large  work  in 
the  science  in  South  America. 

Obxatorex,  Mrs.  Eliza,  in  Paris,  France,  Feb. ;  b.  at  Manor  Hamilton,  Ireland,  Dec. 
25,1819;  her  hasband  was  the  noted  singer  of  that  name;  she  was  the  first 
woman  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy,  and  she  was  also  the  only 
woman  who  had  membership  of  the  Artists'  Fnnd  Society  of  New  York.  Her 
paintings  were  ranch  admired,  bat  pen  and  ink  work  was  her  specialty. 

GsKBN,  Traiix,LL.  D.,in  Easton,  I'a.,  Apr.  29;  b.  thereMay  25, 1813;  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  iu  1835  and  settled  in  Eastou  for 
practice;  was  elected  professor  of  general  and  applied  chemistry  at  Lafayette 
College  in  1837  and  of  natural  sciences  at  Marshall  College,  Mercersbarg,  in  1841. 
He  returned  to  Lafayette  College  in  1847;  orgauized  the  Pardee  Seienti Go 
Department  there  and  was  its  dean  till  w^hin  a  few  years  of  his  death.  He 
bnilt  and  gave  to  the  college  the  Astronomical  Observatory ;  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society  in  1868. 

Gkeoory,  EiMlLY  L.,  Ph.  D.,  in  May ;  was  a  graduate  of  Cornell  and  studied  at 
Zurich ;  she  was  head  of  the  department  of  botany  in  Barnard  College  and  was 
the  author  of  several  text-books  on  her  subject. 

Grkoort,  Hbxry  Duvall,  LL.  D.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  14;  b.  there  Sept.  18, 
1819;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838;  spent  several  years 
as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  University  Grammar  School  and  as  teacher  of 
Latin  in  Raverford  College ;  18-15-72,  ooodncted  a  classical  school  in  Philadelphia ; 
1875-83,  waa  professor  at  Blair  Presbyterian  Academy  nt  Blairstown,  N.  J. ;  1883, 
until  his  health  made  his  retirement  necessary  in  1892,  he  was  vioe-preeident  of 
Girard  College. 

Griugs,  Joseph  Franklin,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  1 ;  b.  in  Sntton,  Mass. ;  prepared 
for  college  at  Wesley  an,  Wilbraham,  and  Leicester  academies ;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1846;  studied  a  while  at  Audover  Theological  Seminary;  tanght  select 
schools  in  Sntton  and  Ilolden,  Mass.,  1847-48,  and  iu  the  Men's  Winter  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  18<18-49;  conducted  a  classical  scho«>l  for  boys  in  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1849-55,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Wesleyan  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  then  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  university 
until  1864;  then  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  until  1880;  after- 
wards secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trnstees  until  disabled  by  sickness 
iul892. 

Hale,  Gborob  Silsber,  A.  M.,  in  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  July  27;  b.  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
24, 1825;  ottended  school  in  Keene,  Concord,  and  Walpole,  N.  H.,  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1844;  attended  the  Cambridge  Law 
School;  tanght  school  in  Virginia  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  He 
attained  the  highest  rank  at  the  bar;  was  interested  in  a  great  many  charitable 
and  philanthropic  movements,  and  for  years  was  the  president  of  the  tioard  pf 
trustees  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Hallock,  Dr.  Louis,  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  3;  b.  there  June  30,  1808;  graduated 
at  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1825;  became  a  homeopath,  and  in  1844 
assisted  in  the  founding  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy ;  be  was  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hospital. 

Hardy,  George  E.,  in  Koselle,  N.  J.,  Apr.  15;  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1859;  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1878;  began  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city ;  was  principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  80  a  number  of 
years;  was  elected  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  from  1894  till 
his  death  was  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  He  was  favorably  known  as  a  writer  and  leetnrer  on 
educational  topics;  was  a  founder  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America ; 
was  the  author  of  Five  Hundred  Books  for  the  Young,  an  unfinished  history  of 
England,  and  a  history  of  English  literature  for  schools. 
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Hasman,  Hknry  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  B»Uimor«,  Md.,  Jaly  2;  b.  in  Arnndel 
County,  M(l.,  Mar.  22, 1822;  gradnated  at  Dickinson  College,  1849;  became  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  langutiges  and  literature  in  Dickinson  College  in  1870,  and  was 
professor  emeritas  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Harris,  Henby  Herbert,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Feb.  4;  b.  in  Louisa 
Connty,  Va.,  Dec.  17, 1837;  graduated  at  University  of  Virginia  in  1860;  was 
an  instrnctor  in  Albemarle  Female  Institute;  served  through  the  civil  war 
iu  the  Confederate  Army ;  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  reopening  of  Rich- 
mond College;  after  the  war  was  professor  of  Greek  there,  1866-96,  and  chair- 
man of  its  faculty  four  years;  1896  until  his  death  be  was  one  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.  His  first  preach- 
ing was  to  a  colored  congregation;  was  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  the  suburbs 
of  Richmond;  was  at  different  times  editor  of  the  Edncational  Journal,  of 
Virginia,  Forei^  Mission  Journal,  and  The  Religious  Herald,  of  Richmond. 

Hart,  Charles  Theodore,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Feb.  18;  b.  at  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn., 
Jan.  15, 1827;  gradnate<l  at  Yale  College,  1847 ;  went  to  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and 
established  and  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  the  first  school  there.  He  also 
practiced  law. 

Harwood,  Chas.  Elliott,  in  Orleans,  M.tss.,  Mar.  22 ;  b.  in  Enfield,  Mass.,  June  16, 
1842;  fitted  for  college  at  W'illiston  Seminary;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1865  and  ak  Andovor  Theological  Seminary  in  1869;  taught  in  Lawrence  Acad- 
emy, Falmouth,  Mass.,  and  1871-80,  while  pastor  at  Orleans,  Mass.,  was  also 
superiutcndeiit  of  the  town  schools.  He  traveled  abroad,  and  ended  his  life  as 
a  home  missionary  among  tlie  islands  of  the  Maine  coast. 

Haskell,  Robert  Chandler,  in  Lansingbnrg,  N.  Y.,  May  12;  b.  in  Weathersfield, 
Vt.,  Sept.  6,  18.^;  gradnated  at  Yale  College,  1858;  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Oahn  ColIogi<,  Honolulu,  nearly  two  years,  but  was  oblised  by  the 
death  of  a  brother  to  take  up  his  business  of  manufacturing  floor  oilcloths  in 
Lansingbnrg,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  school  trustee  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  employed  at  his  own  expense  instructors  iu  order  to 
insure  the  high  standard  of  etBciency  at  which  be  was  aiming. 

Hesino,  Washington,  in  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  18;  b.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  14, 1849; 
gradnated  at  Yale  College,  1870,  and  studied  in  Germany.  Ho  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  and  was  connected 
with  the  paper  uutii  his  death ;  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  board  of  edoca<- 
tion,  1872;  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  education,  1880,  and  its  president 
in  1882.  In  1890,  during  the  controversy  on  the  school  question,  be  gave  his 
influence  to  the  liberal  side.  He  was  postmaster  of  Chicago  in  1894,  and  the 
unsurcessful  independent  candidate  for  mayor  in  the  spring  of  1897. 

Hewit,  Augustine  Fijancis,  D.  D.  (whose  baptismal  name  was  Nathaniel  Angnstns), 
in  New  York  City,  July  3;  b.  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  Nov. 
27,  1820;  fitted  for  college  at  I'hillips  Andover  Academy;  gradnated  at  Amherst 
College  in  18,39;  became  a  Congregational  minister,  then  an  Episcopal  minister, 
and,  finally,  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  church 
history,  theology,  and  philosophy  in  this  country;  was  the  superior  of  the  Paul- 
ists  and  Icctnrer  iu  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Hinckley,  Edward  Strong,  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  10  (1896).;  b.  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  Nov.  12,  1834;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1858;  taught  and  studied 
law  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  1858-60;  principal  academy,  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1860-61; 
served  through  the  war;  was  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Lebanon  Academy. 

Hitchcock,  Oscar  Blakeslee,  at  Shelter  Island,  New  York,  July  7;  b.  in  Wind- 
ham, N.  Y.,  May  24,  1828;  fitted  for  college  at  Delhi  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  Amenia  (N.  Y.)  Seminary ;  graduate<I  at  Union 
College,  1852;  studied  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  Ponghkeepsie  Law  School; 
graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1856;  served  through  the  war  as  a 
chaplain,  and  resided  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  without  charge,  preaching  and  lectur- 
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ing  occasionally,  being  occupied  principally  with  the  care  of  Us  father's  estate. 
He  left  $30,000  and  his  library  to  Union  College. 

Hoar,  Judge  Ebekezer  Rockwood,  Jan.  31;  b.  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.  21, 1826; 
a  brother  of  Senator  George  F.  Hoar.  He  -was  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
1846;  judge  court  common  pleas,  1849-55;  judge  of  the  supremo  judicial  conrt, 
1869-69;  overseer  of  Harvard  College  for  nearly  twenty-five  years;  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  1869-70;  a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
of  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  in  1871.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Forty-third  Congress  and  Presidential  elector  at  large  in  1876. 

HnpFMAN.v,  Charles  Frederick,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  on  Jekyll  Island,  near 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  Mar.  4;  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1834;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College  in  1851 ;  took  a  throe  years'  course  at  General  Theological  Seminary.  He 
-.  did  mission  work  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  held  charges  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  Gar- 
risons, N.  Y.,  and  from  1874  until  his  death  was  rector  of  All  Angels,  Xew  York 
City.  He  inherited  large  wealth  from  his  father  and  gave  liberally.  His  gifts 
to  education  wore  to  St.  Stephen's  College  at  Aunandale,  N.  Y.,  $200,000;  an 
endowment  to  Hobart  College  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  a  library  building  for  the  A.  T. 
Porter  Institute  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  $40,000  to  the  Uaivorsity  of  the  South 
at  Suwanee,  Tenn. 

HoLiJSTER,  Arthur  Kelson,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  18;  b.  in  Andorer,  Conn., 
Dec.  28,  1835;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1858;  ho  taught  eight  years  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  the  sixties,  and  again  from  1878  to  1883. 

HoLMEH,  Prof.  George  Frederick,  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Nov.  4 ;  b.  in  Demerara, 
British  Guiana,  in  1820;  was  educated  at  Durham  University,  England,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  iu  1838;  taught  school  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1842  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  last  State  by  special  act  of 
the  legislature  before  ho  was  naturalized.  He  was  a  professor  in  Richmond 
College,  1845-46;  president  of  University  of  Mississippi,  1846-47;  professor  of 
history,  international  law,  and  political  economy  iu  William  and  Mary  College, 
1847-57;  professor  of  history  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  1857, 
until  his  death.  At  one  time  ho  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Southern  Review, 
and  he  was  author  of  a  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  Southern  schools  and 
colleges. 

Holmes,  Samuel,  in  Montclair,  N.  J,,  Doc.  9;  b.  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  1824;  a 
member  of  the  prominent  missionary  societies  and  for  many  years  treasurer,  sec- 
retary, or  vice-president  of  the  American  Educational  Society.  To  the  latter 
society  he  gave  $5,000;  to  Yale  four  perpetual  scholarships  for  students  from 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  $25,000  for  the  founding  of  a  professorship  at  Yale 
Divinity  School. 

Hosford,  Mrs.  Abigail  Allen,  in  Olivet,  Mich.,  Apr.  24 ;  b.  in  Mansfield,  Mass., 
Apr.  10,  1824;  graduated  at  Obcrlin  College  in  1846;  was  principal  of  ladies' 
departmen  t  and  teacher,  Olivet  College,  1848-58.  Her  husband  was  Prof.  Oramel 
Hosford  of  the  same  institution. 

HovEY,  Gen.  Charles  Edward,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  7;  b.  in  Thetford,  Vt., 
Apr.  26, 1827 ;  fitted  for  college  at  Thetford  Academy  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1852;  principal  of  the  high  school,  Framingham,  Mass.,  1852-54;  in 
charge  of  a  private  school  in  Peoria,  111.,  one  year ;  later  superintendent  of  the 
city  public  schools,  and  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  The 
organization  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University  was  largely  duo  to  his  eflbrts, 
and  he  was  its  president,  1857-61.  His  service  in  the  war  began  as  colonel  of 
the  Thirty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  and  he  was  brevettcd  major-general  for  gal- 
lantry.   He  practiced  law  in  Washington  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Howard,  Catharine  Lathrop,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Deo.  3;  b.  there  Feb.  24, 1833; 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  Miss  Harding's  class  and  Miss  Camp- 
boll's  school.    In  1860   in   Louis  Agassiz's  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.    For 
.    twenty-seven  years  she  conducted  the  Howard  School  for  Girls  in  Springfield. 
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Hubbard,  Oaroinbr  ORBB>nt,  LL.  D.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Deo.  11;  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  25, 1822 ;  graduated  at  Dartmonth  College  in  1841,  and  studied  law  at 
the  Harvard  law  school.  He  acquired  large  wealth,  was  a  promoter  of  the  Bell 
Telephone.  He  was  the  founder  and  trustee,  until  his  death,  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Northampton,  Mass. ;  a  trustee  of  Columbian 
University,  and  gave  the  money  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  his  alma  mater. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Melissa  J.,  in  OlenuUin,  N.  Dak.,  Apr.  20;  b.  in  Goshen,  Mass., 
Feb.  Id,  1833 ;  prepared  for  college  at  Oberlin  Preparatory,  and  graduated  at 
Oberlin  College  in  1859;  taught  in  Oberlin,  1859-62;  in  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis., 
1862-65;  in  Oberlin,  1865-85;  in  Glenullin,  1885-96. 

Hubbard,  Newton  S.,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Feb.  14;  b.  in  Brimfleld,  Mass.,  Dec.  19. 
1816;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  Monson, 
Westfield,  and  Amherst  academies ;  he  started  as  a  teacher  but  engaged  later  in 
farming.  Ho  traveled  extensively  and  was  very  progressive.  From  the  found- 
ing of  the  Hitchcock  Free  High  School  nntil  his  death  he  was  a  trustee,  and 
from  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  Brimfield. 

Hyde,  Henry  Dwioiit,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  .Apr.  17;  b.  in  Southbridge  Mass.,  Apr.  27, 
1838;  fitted  for  college  at  Leicester  Academy  and  Williston  Seminary;  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College  1861;  he  became  a  lawyer  of  wide  prominence;  was 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney  in  1867;  was  the  donor  (1870)  to 
Aroheist  College  of  the  Hyde  prize  for  excellence  in  oratory  for  seniors,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  college  from.  1877  nntil  his  death ;  a  trustee  also  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  1880-83. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnkmakn,  in  Jamaica  Plain ;  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  27 ;  b. 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June,  1854 ;  was  educated  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  Fly- 
mouth,  and  graduated  at  the  Pnlte  Medical  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Boston  University  Medical  School. 

Jermain,  James  Barclay,  LL.  D.,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  13;  b.  there  Aug.  13, 
1809;  fitted  for  college  at  Washington  Academy,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ;  entered 
Middlebury  College  but  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1831 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1836.  He  inherited  large  wealth  from  his  father,  and  his  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  the  care  of  the  estate  and  in  philanthropic  works.  Besides 
liberal  gifts  to  other  causes,  ho  gave  to  education  $50,000  for  the  funnding  of  a 
professorship  of  natural  theology  at  Williams  College,  and  $30,000  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  professorship  of  political  economy  and  international  law  at  Middlebury 
College. 

Jones,  Wiluam  Allen,  in  Bakcrsville,  N.  C,  Mar.  13;  b.  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  June 
18,  1831 ;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  1857  and  was  a  teacher  for  many  years. 

JuMT,  Dr.  JvLiA  CiiAPiN,  iu  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Mar.  15;  b.  in  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 
1832;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1865;  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Oberlin,  1865-70,  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1870-^2;  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital  College  of  Cleveland,  and  from  1884  was  engaged  iu  the 
practice  of  her  profession. 

Key.i,  EMER.SON  WiLLARD,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17;  b.  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
June  30,  1828;  began  teaching  in  his  native  county  when  16  years  of  age;  grad- 
uated at  the  normal  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1848;  taught  iu  several  semina- 
ries and  academies  until  1856;  was  deputy  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction 
of  New  York  City  eight  years  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes; was  occupied  variously  nntil  1882,  and  fV'om  that  time  until  his  death  was 
chief  clerk  of  the  Brooklyn  department  of  public  instruction.  He  published 
many  special  reports,  treatises,  and  other  papers  on  educational  topics,  and  the 
New  York  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

KiMDALL,  Alonzo  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  2;  b.  in  Center  Harbor, 
N.  H.,  Deo.  21, 1843 ;  fitted  for  college  at  New  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Academy;  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  in  1866 ;  principal  high  school,  Webster,  Mass.,  1866-70 ; 
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teacher  in  Highland  Military  Aeademy,  Worcester,  Mww.,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  student  of  physics  in  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1870-71 ;  1871-72  he  was 
instmctoT  of  mathematics  and  chemistry  in  the  last-named  institution ;  estab- 
lished the  department  of  physics  there  and  was  professor  of  that  subject  1873-S9, 
and  was  then  made  professor  of  electrical  engineering  also.  He  lectnred  on 
physios  in  Mount  Holyoke  College  from  1885  to  1893,  and  was  a  trustee  of  that 
institntion  from  1888  until  his  death. 

Kimball,  Rev.  John,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  2,  1897;  b.  in  Barton,  Vt.*,  Oct.  10, 
1831 ;  fitted  for  college  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoUege 
1856,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  (X.  T.)  1859;  after  a  year's  mission  ■mork 
in  New  York  City,  wont  by  overland  stage  to  California;  was  ordained  in  Sac- 
ramento 1861;  pastor  of  churches  at  Grass  Valley  and  San  Francisco;  1863-61 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  of  the  Army  in  the 
East  and  became  chaplain  of  Qamer  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  was  selected 
by  Q«n.  John  Eaton,  then  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen'e  Bnrean  for 
Washington  and  the  surrounding  country,  as  superintendent  of  the  colored 
schools  for  Washington,  Alexandria,  etc.,  and  so  remained  afterwards  with 
General  Howard  until  1869.  He  did  much  by  his  skill  and  fidelity  to  put  the 
schools  on  a  right  basis.  Ho  tlien  returned  to  California ;  was  temporary  pastor 
of  several  churches  and  became  superintendent  of  work  among  the  Chinese  from 
1869  to  1873;  {h>m  1879  to  1897  he  was  associated  with  8.  S.  Smith  in  editing 
and  publishing  The  Pacific  as  its  managing  editor,  giving  his  services  without 
compensation. 

Knccky,  Prof.  Albert  £.,  in  St.  George,  Utah,  Dec.  23;  b.  in  Galena,  111.,  a1>out 
thirty-four  years  ago;  taught  in  Nevada  and  California  several  years;  in  Utah, 
at  Corinne,  as  principal  of  the  city  schools;  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ogden;  principal  of  Twenty-first  Ward  School  and  the  Wasatch  Building  in 
Salt  Lake  City  ap  to  a  short  time  before  his  death* 

Lambbbt,  Tbos.  Scott,  M.  D.,  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Mar.  21;  b.  near  Boston,  Mass., 
May  22,  1819;  attended  Williams  College  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  Castle- 
ton,  Vt.  He  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  lecturing  on  anatomy  and  physiology 
and  on  educational  topics;  was  the  author  of  a  text-book  on  anatomy. 

Laufbon,  William,  in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14;  b.  there  Feb.  28,  1840;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1862  and  at  Columbia  Law  School  in  1867;  his  time  was  occupied 
in  the  management  of  the  large  estate  he  inherited,  the  main  part  of  which  was 
bequeathe<l  to  Yale  University. 

IiAMX,  Georor  Martin,  Ph.  D.,LL.D.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  30;  b.  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  Dec.  24, 1823;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1846;  taught  thure 
a  year  and  then  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  aud  Gottingen.  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard;  in  1869  was  elected  Pope  profes- 
sor; resigned  in  1894  and  was  elected  emeritus.  To  him  was  largely  due  tlie 
introduction  of  the  Latin  system  of  pronunciation  which  is  now  almost  universal 
in  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  this  country. 

Lamoston,  John  Mercer,  LL.D.,  in  Washington,  D.C,  Nov.  15;  b.  in  slavery  in 
Louisa  County,  Va.,  Dec.  14, 1829;  received  his  early  education  in  tho  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1849  and  at  the  theological 
department  in  1862 ;  being  unable  to  gain  admission  to  any  regnlar  law  school  on 
account  of  his  color,  he  studied  for  the  profession  privately  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  iu  1855;  practiced  in  the  Ohio  courts  fifteen  years  and  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Oberlin  for  a  number  of  years;  was  inspector-general 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  1868-70;  dean  of  the  law  department  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity 1869-76;  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  attorney  for  seven  years.  During  1877-85  he  was  minister  resident  and 
consul-general  to  Hayti  and  charge  d'affaires  in  Santo  Domingo;  on  his  return 
was  three  years  president  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute; 
elected  to  Congress  in  1889.  He  was  vice-president  of  Howard  University  and 
'  one  time  acting  presideut. 
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Lkau^  FmcPKMCK,  in  WiUi«Batawn,  Maas.,  ]f»jr  23;  b.  in  Allumy,  N.  Y^  Nov.  28, 
1816;  was  oducatod  at  Albany  Aoademy;  made  a  eeoaidarable  fortoae  in  the 
banking  boitiness  and  devoted  mo^  tuae  to  t^  stiidy  «f  history  and  I'Vencb 
literatora ;  be  ^ras  at  the  head  of  the  French  department  at  WUlians  College 
1881-87,  giving  his  services  gratnitonsly. 

IdtONARD,  Stcphek  CoRNEUtffi,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Feb.  11;  b.  in  New  Havvn,  Conn., 
Nor.  11, 1819;  gradated  at  Oberliu  College  in  1840  and  at  the  Theologi<»l  Sem- 
inaiy  in  1344 ;  spent  meat  of  his  life  in  nunisterial  duties;  was  isstractor  in 
ecclesiastical  histoiy,  Oberlia  Theological  Seminary,  1866-7D. 

LdKDSixr,  JOBX  Bekkirn,  O.  D.,  K.  B.,  in  Nashville,  Tean.,  Dee.  7;  b.  in  Ptioce- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24, 1822;  gradoated  at  UuiTersity  of  NaahvUle  in  1889;  Btndied 
■Mtdicioe  at  the  University  of  LooisvUle  and  gradoatod  at  the  UiUTersity  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1843;  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  in  1846;  was  apnpil 
of  Gerard  Troost  1838-60,  sncoeeding  his  teacher  as  professor  of  chenastry  in  the 
University  «f  Nashville.  He  was  also  chancellor  «f  the  naiversity  from  1853  to 
1873,  Ketaining  his  chair  ia  ebeisistry  until  1870.  He  gave  ^10,000  toward  the 
erection  «f  the  aiain  odifice  of  tt>e  university  and  its  completion  was  lai^ly  due 
to  hia  energy ;  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  medical  department  of  the 
university  in  1^50,  and  was  its  first  dean.  For  twenty-three  years  he  gave  his 
salary  to  the  needs  of  the  aniversity ;  was  the  organizer  of  the  Montgomery 
Bell  Academyiuaeoordanoe  with  the  designsof  the  founder  in  1867;  participated 
in  the  fanuding  of  the  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  from  1874i  until  his  deatiu  He  also  occupied  the  chair 
of  chemistry  and  State  medicine  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  from  1880.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Nashville  board  of  education  1856-60;  saperintendent  of 
city  schools  in  1800,  and  also  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edaeation  from  its 
ineeptiom  ia  1875. 

LocKWOOD,  WiLUAM  Eu.ls4>N,  ia  Bedlands,  Cal.,  June  23;  b,  in  North  Stamford, 
Conn.,  May  26, 1863;  graduated  at  Yale  (College  in  1883  aad  at  the  medical  scfaeol 
ia  1885;  was  an  ansistant  in  cheaiistry  in  the  nwdical  oollnge ;  la,tet  an  aesistant 
in  phy»ology,  aad  then  demonstrator  in  physiology.  His  health  eoupelied  him 
to  rcntove  to  California,  and  he  went  into  the  business  of  raising  (ranges,  at  tbo 
saaae  tine  serving  as  trastee  of  the  eehool  board  of  Bedlands. 

Lord,  Nathax  Lynds,  in  Kocbester,  lud.,  Apr.  20;  b.  in  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  Ang. 23, 1815; 
was  fitted  for  college  in  the  academiee  at  Bemsen  and  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  grad- 
iiated  at  Aaiherst  College  in  1837;  taoght  for  a  noinber  of  years  in  Fredonia, 
Fiermont,  and  Constableville,  N.  ¥.;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  oecnpied  in  poHtoral 
work. 

'Lust,  OaMOHGtos,  ia  Evaastea,  IlL,  Apr.5;  b.  in  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  in  1815;  was  a 
foander  of  the  Northwestern  University  and  of  its  theological  department.  He 
was  a  nramber  of  the  exeentive  committee  of  the  nniversity  from  its  iucorpora- 
tien  and  first  vise-president  of  its  trastees  from  1875.  He  gave  the  institation 
$200,000. 

LusK,  WuAAJkM  Thokpson,  a.m.,  LL.  v.,  in  New  York  City,  Joae  12;  b. in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Htj  23,  1838;  studied  at  Yale,  bat  left  before  graduation  and 
studied  medicine  in  H«idell>erg  and  Bettia;  served  in  the  arsay  lii61-63;  grad- 
Tiaied  at  the  Bellevoe  Hospital  Medical  College  ia  1864,  and  studied  further  in 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Vienna.  He  was  professor  of  physiology  ia  the 
Long  Island  Hospital  College  1868-71;  lectured  in  Harvard  Medical  School 
1870-71;  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  woaiee  and  children  aad  of 
clinical  midwifery  in  Believue  Hospital  Medical  College  Aom  1871,  asd  preaideut 
of  tbo  college  from  1890. 

Lymak,  TaeoDOKB,  in  Nahaat,  Blass.,  Sept.  10;  b.  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Aag.  23, 1833; 
gradoated  at  Harvard  ia  1853  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1858,  and 
then  went  abroad  for  stod}' ;  served  in  the  civil  war  on  the  staff  of  tion.  CSeerge 
G.Meade;  was  fiish  commissiotter  of  Massachnsetts  1865-^;  served  in  Congress 
in  1883;  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  1880-87;  president  of  Boston  Faiai  School 
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and  trustee  of  tbe  national  Peabody  edacation  fund;  for  a  time  trustee  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Arcbieology,  and  later  its  president;  iras  au  assistant  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge.  To  the  last  institution  he  left 
a  collection  of  scientific  books,  and  to  Harvard  $10,000.  His  publications  vera 
very  numerous. 

McClellax,  Gbobgb  Boabdman,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Oct.  30;  b.  in  King  and 
Queen  County,  Va.,  July  27, 1833;  graduated  at  Yale  College  iu  1858;  was  teacher 
of  an  academy  for  boys  in  Crawfordsville,  Miss.,  1858-61 ;  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army ;  again  taught  in  Crawfordsville,  1865-66 ;  in  Colonibns,  Miss.,  1867-68; 
after  briefer  engagements  elsewhere,  was  an  assistant  in  the  Central  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  1873-78;  went  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1879, 
and  established  a  select  private  school  for  boys;  taught  in  ICayport,  Fla.,  1883-85. 
Ho  retired  at  this  time  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Macdowell,  Wiluam  ALI.BN,  in  Uniontowu,  Pa.,  Jan.  18;  b.  in  Allensville,  Pa., 
July  15,  1828;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1858;  taught  both  before  entering 
college  and  after  graduation;  served  through  tbe  civil  war;  was  associate  prin- 
cipal of  Tuscarora  Academy  at  Academia,  Pa.,  in  1868-70;  was  later  a  lawyer 
and  editor. 

McIlvaine,  Joshca  Hall,  D.  D.,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  30;  b.  in  Lewes,  Del.,  Mar. 
4,  1815 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  iu  1837  and  at  the  theological  seminary 
in  1840;  was  occupied  with  ministerial  duties  until  1860  in  Little  Falls,  Utica, 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  was  professor  of  IraUes-lettres  at  Princeton  1860-70; 
founded  the  Evelyn  College  for  young  womeu  in  1887,  and  was  its  president 
until  his  death.  He  lectured  before  several  institutions  and  was  anther  of 
several  publications. 

McKee,  Mrs.  Oreille  Elizabeth  Burgner,  in  Portland,  Mich.,  July  29;  b.  in  Flat 
Rock,  Ohio,  Apr.  22,  1862;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1883;  taught  ia 
Chicago  1883-85,  and  in  the  publio  schools  of  Oberlin  1885-87. 

Mallory,  George  Scovil,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  2;  b.  in  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  Juno  5, 1838 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1858,  and  at  Berkeley 
Divinity  Scbool  in  1862;  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Trinity  College 
1862-64,  and  Brownell  professor  of  English  1864-72.  In  the  last  year  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  and  became  treasurer  of  Trinity  College.  From  1866  he  waa 
an  editor  and  part  owner  of  The  Churchman. 

Mayer,  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall,  Ph.  D.,  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  July  13;  b.  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Nov.  13, 1836;  left  college  in  the  middle  of  bis  course  to  follow  the 
mechanical  inclination  of  his  mind,  studying  in  the  meanwhile  physics  and 
chemistry ;  was  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land 1856-59;  held  the  same  position  in  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo., 
1859-61;  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris  1863-65;  was  professor  of  physios 
and  chemistry  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  nearly  two  years;  from 
there  went  to  Lebigh  University,  having  charge  of  tbe  astronomical  department 
until  1871,  and  also  superintending  tbe  erection  of  the  observatory  there.  From 
1871  until  his  death  he  occupied  the  chair  of  physics  in  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  was  tbe  author  of  a  large  number  of  mono- 
graphs and  contributions  to  periodicals,  as  well  as  several  books  on  scieutifio 
(ubjects.  He  was  widely  known  on  account  of  bis  experiments  and  observa- 
tions in  the  realms  of  science. 

Merrill,  Dr.  William  T.,  iu  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22 ;  b.  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  in 
1824;  was  very  successful  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  was  for  a  nnmberof  years 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Hampton  school  board,  and  trustee  from  1861  of 
Hampton  Academy ;  was  also  founder  of  the  town's  public  library. 

MiNTON,  Dr.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Jan.  28 ;  b.  in  Tontogany,  Ohio, 
Apr.  7,  1857;  began  teaching  early,  thus  earning  the  money  necessary  for  m 
higher  education;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1887;  waa  principal  of  Lov- 
entbal  Academy,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  1887-90;  studied  medicine  and  practiced  hia 
profession. 
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HiTEB,I>Tof.  HsNRT  BsMAJf,  in  HntcbinsoD,  Kans.,  Apr.  3;  b.  in  Milwankee,  Wis., 
Nov.  14, 1852;  fitted  for  college  iu  the  preparatory  department  of  Ripon  (Wis.) 
College  and  graduated  at  that  college  in  1873;  taught  in  Elmhnrst,  111.,  1873-75; 
inetructor  in  Latin,  Ripon  College,  1875-78 ;  instructor  iu  Latin  1879-80 ;  instructor 
in  Qreek  and  principal  of  preparatory  school,  Ripon  College,  1880-83 ;  attended 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  1878-79  and  1883-86,  graduating  iu  the  Lost  year; 
afterwards  studied  elocution;  was  professor  of  elocution  and  rhetoric,  Indiana 
University,  1888-89;  professor  of  the  same  in  Washburn  College  1889-90;  professor 
of  English  rhetoric  and  oratory.  Marietta  College,  1891-{6;  gave  private  in- 
struction at  Middlebury  College  and  elsewhere  1895-96. 

Mood,  Rev.  Henry  McFarland,  in  Sumter,  S.  C,  May  2;  b.  in  Charleston,  8.  C, 
Feb.  14,  1819;  was  educated  at  Emory  College,  Ga.,  and  Charleston  College; 
graduated  in  1842;  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch; 
filled  a  large  number  of  appointments ;  was  president  of  Lenoir  Female  College, 
Caldwell,  N.  C,  and  of  Columbia  Female  College  1862-65. 

MoRAis,  Saba  TO,  LL.  D.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  11 ;  b.  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  Apr. 
29,  1824 ;  was  educated  in  his  native  city ;  in  1846  was  called  to  London  as  head 
instructor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Orphans'  School  of  the  Portuguese  congregation; 
oamo  to  this  country  in  1851  and  until  his  death  was  pastor  of  the  Mikhne  Israel 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  was  professor  of  Biblicallitcratnre  in  Maimonides 
College  1867-72.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  and  &om  its  incipiency  in  1887  until  his 
death  was  its  president. 

More,  Ira,  in  Cucamonga,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.,  Oct.  28;  b.  in  Parsonsfield, 
Me.,  in  1829;  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in 
1849;  tanght  in  that  school,  Hingham,  Milton,  and  Newburyport,  Mass.;  grad- 
uated at  Yale,  1855;  was  an  organizer  of  the  first 'high  school  in  Chicago  in  1856 
and  took  charge  of  the  city  normal  school,  which  was  connected  with  the  high 
school ;  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Illinois  Normal  University  at 
Bloomington  1857-61;  served  in  army  during  the  civil  war;  had  charge  of  the 
mathematical  department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  1867-69;  was  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud  1869-75;  taught  in  the  State  Normal 
at  San  Jose  (Cal. )  1875-83,  and  was  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Los  Angeles  1883-93. 

MoRFiT,  Campbell,  M.  D.,  in  London,  Eng.,  Dec.  8;  b.  in  Hercnlaneum,  Mo.,  Nov. 

19,  1820;  studied  in  Columbian  University;  organized  the  chemical  department 

*    of  Maryland  Institute,  and  was  professor  of  applied  chemistry  in  the  University 

of  Maryland.    He  went  to  England  and  practiced  his  profession.     He  was  the 

author  of  numerous  publications  on  chemical  subjects. 

Morse,  Nathan  Ransom,  M.  D.,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  5;  b.  in  Stoddard,  N.  H., 
Feb.  30,  1831;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1857;  taught  in  Marion  and 
Duxbury ;  was  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Holyoke ;  was  tutor  in  the  family 
of  W.  A.  Parks  in  Ouachita,  La. ;  studied  medicine  at  Harvard  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  Medical  School,  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1862;  while  prac- 
ticing his  profession  in  Reading,  Mass.,  he  was  chairman  of  the  school  board  of 
the  town,  1862-65;  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.,  and  served  six  years  as  a  member 
of  the  school  board  of  that  city;  was  a  founder  of  Boston  University  and  for 
five  years  the  professor  of  diseases  of  children  in  the  medical  department  of 
that  institution.    He  was  prominent  in  the  homeopathio  societies. 

MuNiiY,  Johnson  Marchant,  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16;  b.  near  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  May  13,  1832;  the  well-known  sculptor.  He  established  the  first 
school  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  modeling  from  the 
antique  and  from  life. 

Nelson,  Prof.  Edward  Thomson,  Ph.  D.,  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  Mar.  1 ;  b.  in  Worth- 
ingtou,  Ohio,  Oct.  14,  1845;  graduated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  1866,  and  at  the 
Yale  Sheflield  Scientific  School  in  1869,  in  the  meantime  being  a  tutor  in  the 
department  of  mineralogy ;  was  professor  of  natural  science  in  Hanover  Co' 
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lege,  Ind.,  1869-70;  occupied  a  like  chair  in  Ohio  Wealeyan  University  from  the 
last  year  antil  hia  death.  He  was  infloential  in  the  edncation  of  the  State  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Nkwcomb,  Jony  Bbarsr,  in  Elgin,  III.,  July  2;  b.  in  Fabins,  Onondaga  Connty,  N. 
Y.,  July  1,  1824;  was  connected  with  the  intereets  of  edncation  in  northern 
Illinois  for  nearly  thirty  years,  most  of  the  time  as  teacher  or  school  superin- 
tendent.   He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education* of  Elgin. 

OuviKRi,  M.  GiDEONE,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1;  conducted  a  school  of  vocal  col- 
tore  in  Boston. 

Oroway,  Alfred,  in  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  Nov.  17;  b.  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Mar.  9,  1821;  a  well-known  artiiit;  foonder,  first  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
later  president  of  the  Boston  Art  Club. 

OsBOfNK,  Phoebe  Sayrb,  in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  20;  b.  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  Mar.  14, 
1812;  went  to  New  York  City  with  a  sister  and  upon  the  establibhment  in  1830 
of  the  Ragged  School,  a  public  charity  school,  the  two  sisters  were  installed 
as  teachers,  lu  1836  the  city  council  opened  two  similar  schools  for  public  edn- 
cation and  the  sisters  were  the  first  teachers  in  public  schools  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Paige,  Johk  C,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  May;  was  a  well-known  insurance  man;  gave 
$5,000  to  Dartmouth  College,  $5,000  to  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  in  connection 
with  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

Palmer,  Rev.  Asa  Burton,  in  Saratoga,  Cal.,  Oct.  15 ;  b.  in  Orford ville,  N.  H.,  Jan.  26, 
1830;  educated  onder  Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt  at  Tbetford  Academy,  Vermont;'  taoght 
in  Orfordvillc,  N.  H.,  and  Salem,  Mass. ;  was  principal  of  grammar  school,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  of  high  school,  Toledo,  Ohio,  under  sopervision  of  Gen.  John 
Eaton.  He  afterwards  studied  for  the  ministry  and  was  a  faithful  pastor  iu 
New  Hampshire  and  California. 

Pancoast,  William  Henry,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  6;  b.  there  Oct.  16,  1835; 
graduated  at  Haverford  College  in  1853  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
1856;  then  studied  further  in  Europe.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  won  for 
himself  a  wide  reputation  as  a  surgeon ;  served  in  the  army  as  a  snrgeon  dur- 
ing the  civil  war;  succeeded  his  father.  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  as  professor  of 
snrgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1874,  and  was  president  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgioal  College  in  Philadelphia  in  1886-96. 

Parsons,  James  Challis,  in  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  June  30;  b.  iu  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  Aug.  16, 1838;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1855;  taught  at  Marble- 
hend,  Mass.,  1855-57;  stndied  theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  was  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Unitarian  Chnrch  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  1859-&i;  principal  of 
the  Waltham  High  School,  18&1-77;  principal  of  the  Prospect  Hill  School  for 
Girls  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  1881-96.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  varions 
religious  periodicals  and  was  the  author  of  a  text-book  on  English  versification. 

Pattbe,  Asa  Flanders,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  31 ;  b.  in  Warner,  N.  H., 
Mar. 6, 18%;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1858;  practiced  his 
profession  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Boston;  was  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Boston. 

Fkasb,  Rev.  L.  M.,  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  May  31 ;  aged  79;  was  active  in  philantbropio 
work  throughout  his  life;  established  the  first  mission  at  Five  Points  in  New 
York  City ;  also  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  in  Asheville. 

Peck,  Prof.  William  E.,  in  Pomftet,  Conu.,Feb.  7;  aged  50;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College;  was  principal  of  the  school  in  Pomfret,  which  bears  his  name. 

Pbttibone,  Ira  Fayette,  D.  D.,  in  Roekton,  111.,  Mar.  31 ;  b.  in  Stockholm,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  24, 1824 ;  fitted  for  college  at  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  grad- 
uated at  Union  College,  1849 ;  taught  in  academy  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  1849-50, 
and  in  a  boys'  school  in  Montreal,  Canada,  1850-51 ;  graduated  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1854;  was  in  the  mission  field  in  Turkey,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years,  until  1893;  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  civil  war;  was 
a  professor  in  (he  Theological  Seminary  at  Tocal,  Turkey. 
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Phillips,  Prof.  Nblsoic  L.,  in  Ban«,  Vt.,  Jan.  12 ;  agod  85  years ;  was  for  many  years 
a  teacher  of  ein^ng. 

PiSRCE,  Edwako  Lillik,  LL.  O.,  ia  Paris,  France,  Sept. 5;  b.  in  Stoiighton,  Maaa., 
Mar.  29, 1829;  gradnated  at  Brown  University  in  1850 and  at  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1852;  was  an  early  advocate  of  ballot  reform  and  an  authority  on  railroad 
law;  enlisted  in  the  army  during  the  civil  war  as  a  private;  was  detailed  to 
organize  the  freedmen.  Secretary  Chase  sent  him  to  the  Sea  Islands  to  care  for 
the  negroes,  whom  he  organized  into  orderly  commauities,  founded  schools  for 
them,  and  taught  them  to  be  self-sapportiug.  He  served  several  terms  in  the 
Massachnsetts  legislature,  besides  occupying  other  prominent  positions  of  public 
•rust;  was  the  author  of  several  widely  known  publications,  historical  and 
technical,  and  was  prominent  in  a  number  of  movements  for  the  public  weal. 

PiKRCB,  John,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mar.  3 ;  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  Brown 
University,  1863-63,  and  full  professor,  1863-64. 

Flonkett,  Joseph  Daniel,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec. 5;  b.  in  Momington,  county 
Meath,  Irel.ind,  Jnly  5, 1842;  came  to  this  country  in  early  childhood;  served  in 
the  army  during  the  civil  war;  graduated  at  Yale  Law  School  in  1872,  and  was 
a  successful  lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  board  of  education 
firom  1881-93. 

PooK,  Daniel  Warren,  D.  D.,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11 ;  b.  in  Tillipally,  Ceylon,  Aug. 
21,  1818;  gradnate<l  at  Amherst  College  in  1837  and  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1842;  was  principally  occupied  with  ministerial  duties  up  to  1869;  was 
a  founder  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  N,  J.,  and  also  of  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  church  government  in  the  latter  institution  from  1871-76.  During  1876-93 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Presbyte't'ian  board  of  education  in  Phila<lelphia,  Pa. 

Pratt,  Henry  Andrews,  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  June  17, 1896 ;  b.  in  Waterbnry,  Conn., 
Aug.  27, 1833;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1858;  taught  in  General  Kassell's 
School  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1858-59;  was  principal  of  Haydensville  (Mass.) 
High  School,  1859-60;  principal  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Academy,  1860-62;  served 
throughout  the  civil  war ;  was  principal  of  the  Union  Seminary,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  and  continued  as  principal  of  the  Union  Free  School  nntil  1881;  was  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools,  Gloversville,  for  nine  years. 

Band,  Joseph  Bunker,  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  Sept.  3;  b.  in  Bamstead,  N.  H.,  Apr.  2, 1824; 
gradnated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  1858;  taught  in  Barnstead  and  in 
West  Farms,  N.  Y. ;  practiced  and  resided  most  of  his  life  in  Hartford. 

Baymond,  Miner,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Evanston,  111.,  Xov.  25 ;  b.  in  New  York  City,  Ang. 
29, 1811 ;  graduated  at  Weslcyan  Academy, Wilbraham,  Mass.,  in  1831 ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  there  ten  years ;  occupied  pastorates  iu  Worcester,  Boston,  and 
Wostfleld,  Mass.,  1841-48;  was  principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  1848-64,  during 
which  period  his  efforts  resulted  in  the  erection  of  two  buildings,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  academy  building  by  fire  in  18136  be  secured  a  large  part  of 
the  funds  to  rebuild  them.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  of  Northwestern  University  and  held  the  chair  for 
thirty  years.    He  was  the  author  of  a  publication  on  systematic  theology. 

Bkx,  Bev.  Charles  D.,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  February;  b.  iu  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1856;  was  educated  at  St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Baltimore;  spent  two  years  in  Paris  and  two  iu  Rome;  was  professor 
of  classics  in  St.  Charles  College;  treasurer  of  St.  John's  Seminary;  .professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  and  later  president  of  that  institution ;  in  1894  he  went  to 
St.  Charles  as  its  president. 

Bice,  Richard  Elisha,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  30;  b.  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Feb. 
8,  1816;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1839;  taught  in  Delaware,  Ohio;  was  prin- 
cipal of  Madison  (Conu.)  Academy,  1841-43,  and  again  in  1847-50;  established 
and  conducted  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  1850-64.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  assume  lighter  duties  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  spent 
in  New  Haven. 
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Rice,  William,  D.  D.,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  17;  b.  tbore  Mar.  20,  1821;  was 
educated  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mam. ;  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1841;  took  an  active  interest  in  the  moTenients 
of  the  day ;  was  librarian  and  secretary  of  the  Springfield  City  Library  and  a 
member  of  the  State  and  city  boards  of  education  for  nearly  twenty  years;  for 
many  years  bo  was  a  trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  University  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Wesleyan  Academy. 

RiCKRK,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  in  Augnsta,  Me.,  Sept.  4;  b.  in  Parsonsfleld,  Me.°,  June  27, 
1814;  graduated  at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University)  in  1839;  became 
a  minister;  was  chaplain  of  the  Maa8achuBett«  State  prison  twenty-five  years 
and  occupied  pastorates  in  Gloucester,  Belfast,  and  Augusta,  Me.,  and  Wobnrn 
and  Milford,  Mass. ;  for  a  number  of  years  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
educational  work  of  his  denomination ;  was  instrumental  in  putting  the  training 
schools  of  Colby  University  at  Waterville,  Hebron,  and  Honlton  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  to  the  school  at  Houlton  (now  bearing  his  name)  he  gave 
$10,000. 

ElcoRD,  Freperick  Wiluam,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  12;  b.  in  Ouadelonpe,  West 
Indies,  Oct.  7,  1819;  was  educated  at  Hobart  and  Rntgers  College;  studied  med- 
icine, but  opened  a  classical  school  in  Newark  and  conducted  it  twelve  years; 
was  librarian  of  the  Newark  Library  Association  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  he  served  sixteen  years  upon  the  city  board  of  education,  being  at  one  time 
its  secretary  and  at  another  time  its  president.  For  four  years  he  was  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  He  filled  several  other  offices  of  prominence 
and  public  trust  and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  publications. 

Robinson,  Luther,  in  Milford,  Mass.,  Jan.  13;  aged  85  years;  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1834;  was  master  of  the  Coffin  School,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  1834-36; 
tutor  at  Brown  University,  1836-38;  submaster  of  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  1838-58. 

Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  Srkldon,  in  Wellesley,  Mass. ;  b.  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Sept. 
13,1819;  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy;  studied  at  Williams 
College  and  at  Yale  Divinity  School;  he  relinquished  his  profession  and  taught 
in  various  places  until  his  retirement  from  active  work. 

RoLLi.vs,  AucE  Wellington,  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
12,  1847;  was  educated  at  home  and  in  Europe;  taught  in  Boston  for  several 
years;  her  husband  was  D.  M.  Rollins,  a  merchant  of  New  York  City ;  she  trav- 
eled and  wrote  extensively. 

Rounds,  Dr.  Isaac,  in  South  Paris,  Me.,  Dec.  24;  b.  in  Auburn,  Me.,  Sept.  11,  1842; 
wa»  educated  at  the  Edward  Little  Institute,  Auburn,  and  at  the  Maine  State 
Seminary  at  Lewiston;  served  through  the  war;  studied  medicine  and  practiced 
in  South  Paris;  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  many  years. 

RowE,  Edwaiid,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., May  30;  aged  82  years;  a  member  of  the  city 
board  of  education  since  1864. 

RuGOLES,  Prof.  Edward  Rush,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30;  b.  in  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  Oct.  22, 1836;  fitted  for  college  at  Thetford  (Vt.)  Academy  and  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1859;  taught  in  Bradford,  Vt.,  1859-60;  spent 
the  next  year  teaching  and  stndying  at  Grand  Ltgnc,  Canada;  studied  abroad, 
1861-63;  was  instructor  of  English  and  French  at  the  Poly  technical  School, 
Dresden,  Germany,  1863-66;  became  instructor  in  modern  languages  at  Dart- 
mouth and  the  following  year  itrofessor  of  modern  languages  in  the  Chandler 
School  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  succeeded  Professor  Woodman,  who  retired 
very  soon,  as  head  of  that  school  and  continued  so  until  it  became  the  scien- 
tific department  of  the  college,  when  ho  was  made  Chandler  professor  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literature.  For  fifteen  years  he  served  on  the  school  board 
of  Hanover,  besides  filling  other  offices  of  trust. 

RuoGLES,  John,  A.  M.,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Apr.  29;  b.  in  Milton,  Mass.,  May  28, 
1816;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1836;   was  principal  of  the  academy  at 
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Marblehead,  Mass. ;  later  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Brighton,  Man., 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  spent  in  a  similar  position  at  Tannton, 
remained  there  until  1860.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Boston. 

Saoe,  Hbnry  William,  in  Ithaoa,N.  Y.,  Sept.  17;  b.  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  31, 
1814;  he  made  a  large  fortune  in  lumber  in  the  west;  his  first  benefactions 
included  the  endowment  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectureship  on  preaching  at 
Yale  College,  the  building  and  endowment  of  several  churches  and  schools  and 
the  endowment  of  the  public  library  in  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  was  elected  trustee  of 
Cornell  University  in  1870,  and  had  been  president  of  the  board  since  1875;  he 
managed  the  pine  lands  of  the  university  for  many  years.  He  gave  the  univer- 
sity the  Sage  College  for  Women,  costing  $266,000;  Snsan  Lynn  Suge  chair  of 
philosophy,  $50,000;  Sage  school  of  philosophy,  $200,000;  university  library 
building,  $260,000,  and  endowment,  $300,000;  museum  of  classical  archeology 
collection  and  equipment,  $20,000;  house  for  Sage  professor  of  philosophy, 
$11,000,  and  contribotion  toward  paying  off  a  floating  indebtedness,  $30,000. 

Sanders,  Prof.  William  D.,  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  Oct.  29;  b.  in  Huron  County,  Ohio, 
Oct.  2, 1821 ;  graduated  art  Western  Beserve  College ;  studied  theology,  and  while 
still  in  the  seminary  raised  $100,000  for  Western  I^eserve-  by  personal  solicita- 
tion among  the  churches  of  Ohio.  After  preaching  three  years  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville;  for 
this  institution  he  raised  $60,000.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Athenffium  in  Jacksonville.  In  all  the  movements  of  the  day  he  was  very 
active. 

Sanford,  William  Fiske,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  13;  b.  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Dec.  30, 1850; 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  but  graduated  at  Yale  in  1872;  taught  in  Gardiner, 
111.,  1872-73 ;  taught  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1880  became  principal  of  the  polytechnic 
or  branch  high  school,  and  upon  the  absorption  of  that  school  into  the  new 
high  school,  he  became,  and  remained  till  his  death,  assistant  principal. 

Sartain,  John,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  25;  b.  in  Loudon,  England,  in  1808;  began 
life  working  about  the  Covent  Garden  Theater;  became  an  engraver  and  artist; 
was  famous  for  his  engravings, known  as  mezzotints;  published  the  magazine  in 
Philadelphia  bearing  his  name;  was  a  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia  for  twenty -five  years,  and  had  charge  of  the  art  department  of  the 
American  exhibit  in  London  in  1887. 

Savery,  Ward  Wbbstkr,  in  Marion,  Mass.,  Jnne  19, 1896;  b.  in  Wareham,  Mass., 
May  16,  1860;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1884;  taught  in  the  Harry  Hilluian 
Academy  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  Socorro,  Mexico,  and  later  in  Chicago. 

Sawtellb,  William  Lowell,  in  Comanche,  Tex.,  Nov.  2;  b.  in  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
Feb.  4,  1821 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1840;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Texas,  but  was  a  teacher  until  1860;  was  engaged  in  other  pursuits  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Sharp,  Jas.  Clement,  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  10;  b.  there  Feb.  22, 1818;  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College  in  1839;  was  a  teacher  of  natural  science  in  private 
schools  for  young  ladies  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  Bradford  and  Abbott  acade- 
mies, and  in  Wheaton  Seminary  for  many  years;  was  a  lecturer  on  science  in 
the  State  normal  schools  at  Bridgewater,  Salem,  Framingham,  and  Westfield, 
aud  at  many  teachers'  institutes;  was  an  early  promoter  of  evening  lyceum  lec- 
tures on  popular  science ;  was  superintendent  of  Sabbath  school  twenty-five 
years. 

Shattuck,  Geo.  Otis,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  23;  b.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  May  2, 1829; 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1852,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1854 ;  was  prominent  in  his  profession 
in  Boston ;  was  member  of' board  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  for  many 
years. 
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Shaw,  Bkkjamik  Frankun,  D.  D.,  in  Waterrille,  M«.,  Feb.  2S;  b.  in  Oorb»a,  Me., 
Oct.  28,  1814;  gtadnated  at  Dartmoath  College  in  1837;  tanght  in  Newton  Theo- 
logieiU  Inatitnte  and  was  principal  of  Vaasalboro  (Me.)  Academy ;  entered  the 
ministry;  was  trustee  of  Colby  University  fiom  1870. 

SBKUMMt,  BiNJAXiK  SoBBtNS,  in  Rockford,  111.,  Apr.  21;  b.  in  Sandi^eld,  Maas., 
Apr.  IS,  1812 ;  fitted  for  college  at  Stookbridge  and  Leaox,  Mass. ;  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1830;  studied  law  at  Tale  and  settled  in  Illinois ;  served  five 
terms  as  a  judge  of  a  State  eircnit  court  and  two  terMS  «b  the  anpreme  beach  of 
tte  State.    He  gave  WiUiame  College  «lo6,000. 

Sheldok,  Edward  Austin,  Ph.  D.,  in  Oswego,  N.  V.,  Sept.  16;  b.  In  Perry  Center, 
Wyoming  Coanty,  N.  Y.,  Oet.  4, 1833;  was  oducated  at  Hamilton  College  and 
began  teaching  in  Oswego,. K.  Y.,  ia  1848;  was  snperintendent  af  srliools  in 
Syracase,  M.  Y.,  in  1851-53,  and  in  Oswego  in  1853-69;  wastbe  first  to  iutniduce 
object  teaching  in  the  United  States,  and  organized  the  first  training  scho<d  for 
teaohon  in  1861 ;  when  the  training  school  of  Oswego  was  made  a  State  normal 
school  he  became  its  principal  and  retained  the  position  nntil  his  death.  He 
added  kindergarten  work  to  the  normal-school  departments  and  incorporated 
it  into  primary-school  work ;  was  instrumental  in  the  anification  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  State  and  in  promoting  the  jast  appreciation  of  industrial  train- 
ing.   H«  was  the  anther  of  sovoral  publications  on  educational  snbjecta. 

Smith,  Dr.  Job  Lkwis,  in  New  York  City,  Jane  9;  b.  in  Spafford,  N.  Y.,  Oet.  15, 1827; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1849,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geoiM,  in  New  York,  in  1853;  from  1878  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  he 
was  professor  of  the  diseases  of  children  in  BelleTue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
He  published  a  "Treatise  on  the  dlseaaea  of  children." 

Spaldiko,  Pbinsas,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Oet.  27;  b.  in  Sharon,  Vt., 
Jan.  14,  1799;  gradnated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  1823;  practiced  his 
profession  in  Haverhill;  was  a  lecturer  in  the  Woodstock  (Vt.)  Medical  College 
In  1841;  was  for  many  years  trustee  of  Haverhill  Academy  and  ooeupied  many 
other  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  his  community.     . 

Stickkbt,  Prof.  ArsTiR,  in  Paris,  France;  b.in  Beaton,  Mass.,  Nov.  25, 1890;  fitted 
for  college  at  the  I.«tin  sehool  and  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^e  in  1852; 
became  professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1858,  and 
remained  there  several  years.    Later  be  lived  al>road  for  a  number  of  years. 

Temple,  Daniel  Herbert,  in  Los  Oatos,  Cal.,  Sept.  9;  b.  in  Valetta,  Malta,  Nov. 
13,  1822,  his  father  being  a  missionary  there;  gradnated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1843;  was  an  instructor  in  Weatfield  (Maas.)  Academy;  principal  of  Mouson 
(Mass. )  Academy ;  taught  in  a  private  school  in  Bangor,  Me. ;  principal  of  Wash- 
ington Academy,  East  Machias,  Me. ;  studied  thoology  at  Andover  and  Bangor 
theoIogiciU  seminaries ;  ta«ight  an  English  and  classical  school  in  Chicago ;  spent 
a  number  of  years  iu  the  ministry  and  ia  business;  tanght  again  in  Menlo  Park 
and  Los  Gates,  Cal. 

Tkmnant,  William  8ku>kn,  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Feb.  13;  h.  in  Camden,  Ohio,  Feb. 
7, 1842;  gradnated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1883;  graduated  at  law  school  of  Uni- 
Torsity  of  Michigan  in  1865;  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
later  at  East  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  practiced  his  profession  sueoeesfiilly  and  serred  a 
term  as  judge  of  the  circuit  oourt.    He  became  insane  from  an  aecident. 

Thatsr,  Alkxandeb  Wheklock,  in  Trieste,  Austria;  b.  in  South  Nntiefc,  Mass. 
He  gave  Harvard  University  ^,000. 

Thater,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  in  Boston.  Gave  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Sehool  for  the  Blind  $10,000,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  $10,000. 
besides  large  sums  to  other  public  institutions. 

Thompson,  Danikl  Gbxenlraf,  Ph.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  July  10;  b.  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  Feb.  9,  1860;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1809;  gave  private 
instruction  in  New  York  City;  was  teacher  of  classics  in  Springfield  (Maes.) 
High  School;  entered  the  legal  profession  and  settled  in  Now  York  City;  was 
the  author  of  a  text-book  on  Latin  and  one  on  psychology.    He  published  a 
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number  of  books  on  political,  aocial,  and  religious  subjects  and  contribnted 
frequently  to  periodicals. 

Thompson,  Ody  Van  Oordbr,  Ph.  D.,in  Boulder,  Colo.,  Oct.  2;  b.  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Feb.  13, 1865;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and 
Colorado  State  University;  studied  further  in  the  Yale  Graduate  Department; 
tangbt  in  Grand  Kapida;  was  first  an  instructor,  then  tutor  in  Latin  at  Yale, 
until  he  was  compelled  by  bis  health  to  remove  to  Colorado.  There  he  filled  a 
position  in  the  Latin  department  of  his  alma  mater. 

Thompson,  John,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Deo.  10;  b.  there  Dec.  13, 1819;  was  educated 
in  the  Washingtop  schools  and  at  Jefferson  College  in  Pennsylvania;  began  bis 
career  as  a  teacher  in  a  district  school  ip  Maryland;  was  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  city  and  vicinity  sixty  years. 

TiLDBN,  Titus  Woodward,  Nov.  10;  b.  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  15,  1816;  fitted  for 
college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1842; 
was  a  teacher  in  New  Jersey,  Pennaylvania,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  nntil  1S65, 
when  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Tobrby,  Noah,  in  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  May  0;  b.  in  Groton,  Mass.,  Dec.  23, 1818; 
fitted  for  college  at  Groton  Academy;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1844 
and  at  Jefi'erson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1847;  resided  at  South  Braintree 
all  his  life ;  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  that  town  for  twenty  yearsr 

Tracy,  Rev.  M.  O.,  Gilroy,  Cal.,  Dec.  18 ;  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College,  1844; 
taught  snccessfnlly  in  Northern  Ohio,  especially  as  principal  of  Boys'  High 
School  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry. 

Trumbull,  Jas.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  5;  b.  in  Stoning- 
ton.  Conn.,  Dec.  20, 1821 ;  'studied  at  Yale  College ;  was  assistant  and  then  full  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Connecticut,  serving  several  terms;  was  State  librarian,  and 
from  1862  to  1890  was  libraiian  of  Watkinson  Library  in  Hartford,  and  after 
that  date  emeritus  libtarian.  He  was  lecturer  on  Indian  languages  of  North 
America  at  Yale,  1873-85,  and  an  extensive  writer  on  historical  subjects. 

TucKKR,  John  Randolph,  LL.  D.,  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Feb.  13;  b.  in  Winchester,  Va., 
Dec.  24, 1823 ;  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1844 ;  was  attorney- 
general  of  Virginia,  1357-65;  was  professor  of  equity  and  public  law  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  in  1870-74;  served  in  Congress,  1874-87;  lectured 
before  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1887;  resumed  his  professorship  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  and  was  the  dean  of  the  law  departmeut  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Tucker,  Luther  Henry,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23;  b.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct..l9, 
1834 ;  was  educated  at  Yale  College ;  newspaper  man ;  lecturer  on  agricultural 
subjects  and  professor  of  agriculture  for  a  time  in  State  College  of  Agrionlture 
at  Rutgers  College. 

Tylxb,  Prof  William  Royall,  in  Qnincy,  Mass.,  Nov.  1 ;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Deo.  12, 
1852;  studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1874; 
was  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  French  history,  English  literature,  and  the  classics; 
was  assistant  nineteen  years,  and  principal  of  Adams  Academy,  Qnincy,  Mass., 
four  years. 

Ttlkb,  Prof.  William  Skymour,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Nov.  19;  b.  in 
Harford,  Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1810;  fitted  for  college  at  Harford  Academy;  studied  at 
Hamilton  College  and  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1830;  instructor  in 
Amherst  Academy,  1830-31;  studied  at  Andovor  Theological  Seminary,  1831-32; 
tutor,  Amherst  College,  1832-34 ;  studied  again  at  Andover,  1834-35,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  Professor  Skinner  in  New  York ;  was  a  tutor  again  at  Amherst 
College,  1836;  and  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature, 
1836-47;  and  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature,  1847-93,  and  professor 
emeritus  afterwards  nntil  his  death.  His  publications  on  the  olassioe,  history, 
and  theology  are  numerous. 

Walkbr,  Gen.  Francis  Aaiasa,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  5;  b. 
there  July  2,  1840;  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1860;  served  through  the  war  and 
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was  brevetted  brigadier-general  at  (he  special  request  of  General  Hancock; 
tanght  Latin  and  Greek  in  Williston  Academy  in  1865-67 ;  was  on  tbe  editorial 
staff  of  the  Spriugfleld  Bepnblican  1867-68 ;  on  the  recommendation  of  David  A. 
Wells,  special  United  States  commissioner  of  revenue,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
and  was  made  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics;  was  superintendent  of  the 
Ninth  Census;  meanwhile,  in  1871,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  1873-81  was  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Yale  SbefiQeld  Bcientiflo  School ;  from  1881  until  his  death  was  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  w:as  appointed  superintend- 
ent also  of  the  Tenth  Census ;  gave  special  courses  of  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Harvard.  During  his  residence  jn  the  different  communities  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  New  Haven  school  committee,  Connecticut  State  board  of  education, 
tbe  Boston  school  committee,  and  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education.  He 
served  on  a  great  many  other  pnblio  commissions  and  boards,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  educational  and  scientific  associations.  He  compiled  several 
publications  on  statistics  and  was  the  author  of  others  on  economic  and  his- 
torical subjects. 

Waltkrs,  Louise,  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  13;  b.  in  Grovestiugcn,  Germany,  Jan. 
26,  1843;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1872;  tanght  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
and  Minneapolis ;  studied  again  in  1891  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
but  ber  health  did  not  permit  completion  of  her  course. 

Wakd,  James  T.,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mar.  4;  b.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1821;  a 
prominent  Methodist  Protestant  minister;  for  a  number  of  years  president  of 
Western  Maryland  Theological  College,  and  at  his  death  x)re8ident  of  Westmin- 
ister Theological  Seminary,  which  is  a  part  of  the  first  institution. 

Webber,  Richard  Norris,  in  Bichmond,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada;  b.  in  Con- 
cord, Vt.,  Apr.  20,  1822;  was  educated  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  and  Stanstead, 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  graduated  at  medical  school  of  Maine  in  1847;  was  a 
practitioner  all  his  life  at  Bichmond,  Province  of  Qaebec ;  was  instrumental  in 
the  founding  of  St.  Francis  College,  in  Bichmond,  and  professor  of  chemistry 
there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Wktherbee,  Miss  Emily  G.,  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Aug.  28;  b.  at  Milford,  N.  H. ; 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  graduating  at  tbe  Lawrence  (Mass.)  High 
School;  began  teaching  immediately  and  taught  continuously  in  the  pnblio 
schools  of  Lawrence,  with  the  exception  of  seven  years  spent  in  the  Boston 
schools,  until  her  death.  She  was  prominent  in  the  literary  circles  of  her 
.community. 

White,  Prof.  Aaron,  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  April  11 ;  b.  in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18, 1824; 
fitted  for  college  at  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  graduated  at  Wesleyau  College  in 
1832;  returned  to  teach  in  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  taught  there  almost  con- 
tinuously until  his  death,  oconpying  the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences. 

White,  Sareptha  C,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  9;  b.  in  1810;  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Elijah  White,  a  physician  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions;  she  taught  in 
one  of  tbe  first  schools  established  in  Honolulu;  with  her  husband  organized 
and  conducted  a  school  near  Salem,  Oreg.,  in  which  there  were  a  hundred 
Indian  boys  and  girls. 

Wight,  Charles  Copkland,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  23;  b.  in  Bichmond,  Va.,  in 
Sept.,  1841 ;  graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  Just  at  the  outbreak  of 
tbe  civil  war  and  served  on  General  Jackson's  staff;  was  a  teacher  in  Balti- 
more after  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  English  his- 
tory in  Baltimore  City  College. 

Williams,  Charlotte  Louisa,  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  8;  b.  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
in  1842;  was  the  wife  of  Bev.  W.  W.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia;  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  ten  years;  from  organization  of  the 
Teachers'  College  of  New  York  City  until  her  death  she  was  its  president  and 
brought  the  college  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
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WiLUSTON,  Lyman  Richabos,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar.  7 ;  b.  in  Labaina,  Maui, 
Hawaiian  Islands, Nov.  7,  1830;  was  fitted  for  college  at  Willistou  Seminary; 
graduated  at  Amberat  College  in  1850;  tanght  in  Williston  Seminary  1850-53; 
studied  at  Andover  Tbeological  Seminary  1863-55  and  at  tbe  University  of  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  1855-67;  was  master  of  tbe  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Higb  Suhool 
1867-62;  principal  of  a  young  ladies' scbool  1862-70;  head  master  of  tbe  Cam- 
bridge High  Scbool  1870-80;  supervisor  of  scbools,  Boston,  Mass.,  1880-84; 
master  in  the  Latin  School  for  girls  there  1884-91.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
later. 

Wilson,  Eambs  Albert,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Feb.  12;  b.in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Feb. 
11,1845;  finished  scbool  education  at  the  Golden  Hill  Institute  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  In  1868;  was  teacher  and  principal  in  tbe  public  schools  of  Fairfleld, 
Bridgeport,  and  Bayshore,  Long  Island;  graduated  at  Yale  Law  School  In  1889 
and  practiced  his  profession  thereafter. 

WujsoNrGRKNViLLB  D.,inSoathMyaok,N.Y.,  Sept.20;  b.  inPlymooth, Conn.,  Jan. 
26, 1833 ;  tanght  masio  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  was  an  instructor  in  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  Temple  Orove  Seminary,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  became  a  choral 
conductor  and  was  the  composer  of  a  large  number  of  musical  pieces. 

WiNSOR,  Justin,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  22;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1831; 
studied  at  Harvard  College  and  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris ;  was  one  of  tbe  beet- 
known  librarians  of  tbe  country ;  was  superintendent  and  trustee  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  1868-77,  and  librarian  of  Harvard  University  from  that  time 
until  his  death.  He  wrote  extensively  and  did  much  toward  popularizing 
libraries. 

Wood,  Dk  Volson,  A.  M.,  M.  8.,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June  27;  b.  in  Smyrna,  N.  Y., 
June  1, 1832 ;  graduated  at  the  Albany  Normal  Scbool  in  1853  and  at  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  civil  engineer  in  1857,  having  been  in  the  mean- 
time a  tutor  and  professor  in  the  normal  school  and  first  principal  of  the  Napa- 
nock  (N.  Y.)  Scbool.  He  was  assistant  and  full  professor  of  civil  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1857-72;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
mechanics  in  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1872-85,  and  from  that  date 
until  his  death  was  professor  of  engineering  there.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
several  mechanical  devices  used  in  engineering  and  published  several  treatises 
on  mathematical  and  mechanical  subjects. 

WoRMLEY,  Theodore  George,  Ph.D.,  LL. D.,  la  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  3;  b.  in 
Wormleysburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  1, 1826;  studied  at  Dickinson  College  and  graduated  at 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  College  in  1849;  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural sciences  at  Capitol  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1852-65  and  of  chemistry 
and  toxicology  at  Starling  Medical  College  in  1854-77,  and  fVom  the  last  date 
nntil  his  death  occupied  a  like  chair  in  tbe  medical  department  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  was  for  several  years  Ohio  State  gas  commissioner  and  chemist 
for  the  State  geological  surrey,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Medical 
Commission  in  1876.    He  published  a  number  of  treatises  on  chemistry. 

Worcester,  John  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  16;  b.  in  Peacham, 
Vt.,  May  28,  1812;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1833;  taught  in  Burr 
Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt.,  1834-35  and  1836-37;  tntor  in  Dartmouth  College 
1835-36;  taught  in  Bnchanaosville,  S.  C,  1837-38;  studied  theology  and  was 
occupied  with  that  profession  until  1854;  was  a  coprincipal  with  his  wife  of 
Young  Ladies'  School,  Burlington,  Vt.,  1865-70;  was  occupied  variously  thereafter. 

ENGU8H. 

Brewer,  Ebenezer  Cobham,  in  Edwinstowe,  Mar.  6;  b.  in  London  May  2, 1810; 

was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  entered  the  ministry,  but  gave  his  life  to  literature 

and  education.    He  was  a  prolific  writer. 
Brown,  Thos.  Edward,  in  Clifton,  England,  Oct.  30;  b.  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  in 

1830;  was  educated  at  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Oxford;  was 
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second  master  at  Clifton  College  1863-93;  was  the  anther  of  sereral  volumes  of 
poems  and  novels. 

CALDKRWOon,  Prof.  Hrnkt,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nor.  19;  b.  in  Peebles,  Scot- 
land, May  10,  1830 ;  was  educated  at  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh ;  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  Greyfriars  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Glasgow  in  1856; 
became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinbargh  in  1868  and 
remained  there  nutil  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  publications 
on  educational,  religious,  and  philoitophical  subjects. 

DRUM.MOND,  Henry,  Ph.  D.,  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng.,  Mar.  11;  b.  in  Stirling,  Soot- 
land,  in  1851 ;  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Tubingen ; 
became  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  in  1877  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  science  at  the  Free  Church  College  in  Glasgow;  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
professor  in  1884;  traveled  extensively;  conducted  a  workingmen's  mission  in 
Glasgow;  delivered  a  conrse  of  lectures  in  this  country  known  as  the  Lowell 
Lectures;  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  widely  read  publications. 

OouLBOCRN,  Edward  Mryrick,  in  Tnnbridge  Wells,  England,  May  3 ;  b.  in  Liondon, 
England,  Feb.  11,  1818;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and  became  a  fellow 
of  Merton  College  in  1841 ;  was  heiui  master  of  Rugby  School  1850-58;  was  dean 
of  Norwich  1866-89 ;  he  was  widely  known  as  a  religious  writer,  being  the  author 
of  a  large  numijer  of  works. 

HoLDEN,  Sir  Isaac,  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  England,  Aug.  13;  b.  in  Hnrlet,  near 
Paisley,  in  1807;  was' educated  in  the  schools  of  Kilbarohan;  taught  at  Paisley 
and  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  at  Leeds;  later  taught 
Latin  and  Greek,  science  and  history,  in  Reading;  made  a  uuml>er  of  inventions 
on  wool-combing  machines  and  with  Lord  Masham  established  large  shops  for 
the  mannfacture  of  the  machines;  was  active  in  improving  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual status  of  working  people;  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
several  terms. 

HUTTON,  Richard  Holt,  in  London,  England,  Sept.  9;  b.  in  1826;  was  educated  at 
the  University  College,  London ;  taught  mathematics  at  Bedford  College;  was  a 
well-known  writer  on  political,  theological,  and  philosophical  subjects. 

Jones,  WiLUAM  Basil,  in  Lampeter,  England,  Jan.  14;  b.  in  Gwynfrjn,  Wales, 
Jan.  2,  1822;  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  gained  a  classical  scholarship 
at  Trinity  CoIlege,Oxrord,  in  1810  and  several  other  scholarships  in  the  university, 
where  be  remained  as  a  tutor  and  fellow,  first  of  Queen's  and  later  of  University 
College,  till  1865 ;  was  successively  archdeacon  of  York  and  bishop  of  St.  David's ; 
-  was  prominent  in  educational  movementsand  the  aathor  of  a  number  of  publica- 
tions. 

Legge,  James,  in  Oxford,  England,  Nov.  29;  b.  in  Huntley,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
in  1815;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1835,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  Highbury  Theological  College;  went  to  China  in  1829;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Chnrch  in  Hongkong,  1842-73;  was  called  to  Oxford  University 
as  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  last  year  and  remained  there  until  his  death ; 
received  from  the  French  Institute,  in  1875,  the  Julien  prize  for  his  translation 
of  Chinese  classics;  he  published  a  large  number  of  translations  and  wrote 
largely  l>e8ides. 

Mundella,  Amthony  Jobn,  the  statesman,  in  London,  Jnly  14;  b.  in  Leicester  in 
1825;  was  very  successful  in  the  hosiery  business;  filled  various  o£Boe8  of  trust 
in  Nottingham ;  was  prominent  in  advocating  arbitration  in  labor  disputes;  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  a  number  of  terms ;  was  vice-president  of  the  council 
on  education  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  in  1880,  and  promoted  the  develop- 
ment of  board  schools  without  seeking  to  hamper  voluntary  schools;  was 
president  of  board  of  trade  in  1886  and  again  in  1892. 

Newman,  Prof.  Francis  Wiluam,  in  Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset,  Oct.  4;  b.  in 
London,  June  27,  1805;  a  younger  brother  of  Cardinal  Newman;  wasedncated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  a  fellow,  1826-30;  was  a  professor  in  Bristol  College  and  Man- 
Chester  New  College,  and  professor  of  Latin  at  University  College,  1846-63 ;  took 
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»n  op]>osit«  position  trom  that  of  bis  brother  ou  raligious  questious;  was  a 
prolific  writer  ou  religioas  and  historical  subjects. 

Paixsbavb,  Francis  Tuknkr,  Oct.  24;  b.  in  1824;  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
School  and  Oxford;  was  a  fellow  at  Exeter  CoUe^,  after  taking  a  first  class  in 
elassics  in  1847;  was  Tioe-principal  of  Kneller  Hall  Training  Sehool,  IS.'iO-So; 
examiner  and  assistant  secretary  in  Uie  education  office,  1855-85;  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  the  last  year.  He  published  a  number  of  books 
of  poems. 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac,  in  London,  Jan.  22 ;  b.  In  Trowbridge,  England,  Jan.  4, 1813 ;  was 
edacat«<l  in  ^e  grammar  school  of  that  town;  went  into  a  conntinghouse  at  aa 
early  age;  later,  went  to  the  Normal  College  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  London;  was  master  of  the  British  school  at  Barton-on-Hamber, 
1831-39;  he  was  widely  known  on  aoconnt  of  his  method  of  phonography  and  a 
system  of  spelling  by  sound  which  he  inrented. 

Plukkrt,  Baron  Wiluam  Contkgiiam,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Apr.  1;  b.  there  in  1828; 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating  in  1853,  and  was  ordained 
in  1857;  after  filling  several  offices  and  pastorates,  became  bishop  in  the  English 
Established  Church  at  Meath  and  later  archbisliop  of  Dublin;  was  instrumental 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Keformed  £pisoopal  Charoh  in  Spain ;  founded  the 
Cbnrch  of  Ireland  Training  College  and  Alexandra  School ;  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  philanthropic  enterprises,  a  promoter  of  Irish  olemeutary  schools,  and 
served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  national  education. 

Stouuiito.v,  John,  D.  D.,  in  Ealing,  Oct.  25;  b.  Norwich,  Nor.  18,  1807;  was  edu- 
cated as  a  solicitor,  but  chose  the  ministry  and  studied  at  Highbury  College ; 
was  associate  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Windsor  ten  years  and  at 
Kensington  about  thirty-six  years;  from  1872,  occupied  the  chair  of  historical 
theology  until  at  an  advanced  age.    He  was  the  anther  of  sever.il  books. 

Sylvkstkk,  James  Joseph,  Mar.  15;  b.  in  I.i«ndon,  Sept.  3,  1814;  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  was  nnable  to  take  hii<  degree  because  lie  wus 
a  Jew ;  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  University  College,  London;  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  occupied  a  like  chair  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Norwich,  18.55-71,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Balliiuore,  1873-83 ;  was  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  1883-^.  He  bad  only 
two  of  his  writings  in  book  form — Nugie  Mathematica>,  and  Laws  of  Verse  or 
Principles  of  Versification  Exemplifiedjn  Metrical  Translations. 

Twiss,  Sir  Travbrs,  in  London,  Jan.  15;  b.  there  Mar.  19, 1809;  graduated  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford;  was  a  fellow  of  his  eoUege,  a  tutor,  and  public  exam- 
iner successively  in  classics  and  mathematics;  was  Drnmmond  professor  of 
political  economy ;  was  professor  of  international  law  at  King's  College,  London, 
1852-55;  was  Begins  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  18.55-70.  He  established 
a  wide  reputation  as  an  nnthority  on  international  law  and  oocnpied  high  posi- 
tions in  his  profession.    He  wrote  extensively  on  historical  and  legal  subjects. 

Vauohan,  Charles  Joiin,  in  Llaudafi",  Oct.  15;  b.  in  Leicester  in  1816;  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  Cambridge;  was  a  follow  of  Trinity;  was  chosen  head 
master  of  Harrow  in  1844;  was  vicac  of  Doncaster  and  chancellor  of  York  in 
1860 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  him  master  of  the  Temple  in  1869,  and  he  became 
dean  of  Llandaff  in  1879.     He  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  in  1894.     - 

Walkokd,  Rev.  Edwaud,  M.  A.,  in  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Nov.  20;  b.  in  Hatfield 
Peverel,  Essex,  Feb.  3,  1823;  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School  and  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford;  was  ordained,  but  did  not  hold  a  charge;  was  compo- 
sition master  at  Tunbridge  School;  an  examiner  at  Harrow,  Charterhouse,  and 
Marlborongh  College.  He  prepared  a  number  of  pupils  for  Oxford.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer,  being  the  aothor  of  twenty-five  or  more  t«xt-books. 

Wallace,  Prof.  William,  in  Feb. ;  after  a  sncoeesfnl  career  as  an  undergraduate  he 
became  a  fellow  and  tutor  at  Mer,ton,  and  showed  himself  an  admirable  teacher 
of  those  reading  for  honors.  In  1882  he  replaced  the  late  T.  II.  Green  iu  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  and  proved  himaelf  a  fit  and  adequate  Micocasor  of 
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that  distinguislied  man.  Among  his  publications  were  a  tranelation  of  Hegel'a 
Logic,  to  which  he  i)reiize<i  an  elaborate  introduction ;  a  translation  of  the  third 
part  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  nnder  the  title  of 
"Hegel's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,"  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes;  an 
admirably  clear  monograph  on  Schopenhauer.  He  was  also  a  close  student  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  wrote  for  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  a  Inininons  exposition  of 
epicureanism. 

OTnER  FOREIGN. 

AxFiEKi  Di  SosTEONO,  Marcliese  Alberto,  in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  18;  b.  in  Italy 
in  1827;  his  father  was  a  leader  of  the  Liberals  and  a  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy;  he  was  a  deputy  almost  continuously  from  1857  to  1870,  and  then  became 
a  senator  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  founded  in  Florence,  in  1871,  a  school  of 
political  and  social  science. 

AuMALK,  Henri  Eugene  Phillippx  Louis,  Duo  d',  a  member  of  the  Bourbon- 
Orleans  family,  in  Zucco,  Italy,  May  6;  b.  in  Paris,  France,  Jan.  16, 1822;  led  a 
military  life,  and  at  various  times  was  prominent  in  politics;  he  gave  to  the 
Institute  of  France  the  magnificent  estate  of  Chantilly,  with  its  buildings,  and 
the  trophies,  historical  relics,  and  treasures  of  art  contained  in  them,  to  be  pre- 
served forever  by  that  learned  body  as  a  complete  and  varied  monument  of 
French  art  in  all  its  branches. 

Bach,  Dr.,  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Jnly  10;  formerly  principal  of  the  Falk  Oymnasiam 
in  Berlin ;  was  very  active  in  behalf  of  physical  education. 

Bachofcer,  Hbinrich,  June  15;  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Unteistrauss, 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 

BXcilTOLD,  J.,  at  Schaffhansen,  Aug.  5;  professor  of  literature  in  the  University  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland;  biographer  of  Gottfried  Keller. 

Backhaus,  E.,  Nov.  27;  schoul  inspector  in  Osnabriick,  Hanover,  Germany;  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Gorman  National  Teachers' 
Association. 

Bardoux,  a.,  in  Paris,  France,  Nov.  23;  b.  in  Bonges  iu  1829;  a  French  statesman; 
was  minister  of  education  in  1876;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences. 

Bkktik,  Domenico,  iu  Borne,  in  April;  b.  in  Cumiana,  Italy,  in  1820;  secured  an 
education  with  great  difficulty ;  became  professor  in  tho  normal  school  at  Novara; 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  from  Savigliano  in  1850;  became  and  remained  for 
ten  years  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Turin ;  was  chosen  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  first  in  1866,  and  served  several  other  terms;  was  also 
minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  in  the  cabinets  of  Cairoli  and 
of  Depretis;  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  tho  university  of  the  new  capital, 
1871-77;  he  became  a  senator  in  1895.  He  was  the  author  of  several  publica- 
tions on  educational  and  historical  subjects. 

BBSTaziiEV-BYNMiN,  Konstautin  Nikolaevich,  in  Jan. ;  b.  at  Kudreshkaya,  Russia, 
iu  1829;  was  educated  at  tho  local  gymnasia  and  at  the  University  of  Moscow; 
was  instructor  of  corps  of  cadets;  was  occupied  with  literary  and  editorial  work 
until  1865,  when  be  became  professor  of  Russian  History  in  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg.    He  wrote  a  History  of  Russia. 

Bleckeu,  C,  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Prussia,  Germany,  June  5;  teacher  and 
member  of  the  city  council. 

Brunnkrt,  D.,  in  Rudolstadt,  Germany,  July  30;  principal  of  the  burgher  school 
and  author  of  a  number  of  text-books, 

Burckiiardt,  Jakob,  in  Switzerland,  Aug.  8;  b.  there  in  1818;  was  educated  in 
Berliu  under  Ranke  and  Franz  Kngler ;  from  1844  until  1893,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1855-58,  when  he  was  professor  of  history  in  the  Zurich  Polytechnic 
School,  he  occupied  the  same  chair  at  Basel.  He  was  tho  author  of  several 
works  on  history. 

Con  AT,  AUGUSTE,  July,  1898;  b.  Nov.  30,  1846;  graduate  of  I'^cole  Normale  Sup6- 
rieur;  was  professor  first  in  a  lyo^e;  after  iu  the  faculty  of  letters,  Bordeaux,  and 
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became  rector  of  the  University  of  Bordeaox,  which  poeition  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Dblt7.br,  Stubba,  in  West  Prussia,  Oermany,  Jan.  8;  a  noted  teacher. 

DiESTBRWBO,  Julius,  M.  D.,  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  Jan.  25;  son  of  Ad.  Diester- 
weg ;  a  privy  councillor. 

Faike,  Jakob,  in  Vienna,  Anstria,  Jane  12;  b.  in  Eatzeburg,  Germany,  in  1825; 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and  Gottingen ;  taught  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Hildesheim;  was  a  tutor  of  Prince  Solms-Brannsfels;  gave  his  attention  to 
antiquarian  research;  was  conservator  of  the  Nuremberg  German  Museum;  cus- 
todian and  in  1885  director  of  the  Anstriau  Museum.  He  wrote  extensively  on 
historical  subjects. 

FouRTOU,  M,  DB,  in  Paris,  fiance,  Dec.  6;  b.  in  Riberao  in  1836;  a  French  states- 
man ;  was  minister  of  public  instruction,  worship,  and  fine  arts,  1873-77. 

Freier,  F.,  in  Prussia,  Germany,  Mar.  5;  a  noted  teacher. 

Fresenius,  Carl  Ebmigius,  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  June  11;  b.  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1818;  studied  In  the  University  of  Bonn  and  in  a  private  laboratory; 
was  professor  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  technology  in  the  Agricultural  Institute 
at  Wiesbaden;  founded  iu  1848  his  famoas  laboratory,  added  a  school  of  phar- 
macy in  1860,  and  a  bacteriological  laboratory  in  1896.  He  wrote  extensively  on 
his  sobjects. 

Gabriel,  C,  in  Posen,  Germany,  June  19;  school  superintendent  and  author  of  pop- 
ular German  readers. 

Gbika,  Prince  Ion,  in  Bucharest,  Ronmania,  May  4 ;  b.  in  1817 ;  was  active  in  poli- 
tics at  various  times ;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Jossy ;  a  member  of  the  Ronmania  Academy,  and  a  voluminous 
writer. 

GOHR,  Reinhold,  in  Dantzic,  Prussia,  June  28 ;  president  of  the  West  Prussia  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Grbmaud,  Abbl  Jban,  May  20;  professor  of  history  in  the  Uiiiversity  of  Freiburg, 
Switzerland. 

Grkssler,  Julius,  in  Barmen,  Prussia,  Dec.  26;  school  principal  and  president  Pro- 
A-incial  Teachers'  Association. 

Hbmpel,  Dr.,  in  Leipzig,  Saxony,  Germany,  Dec.  31;  superintendent  of  schools. 

HiBBScu,  Joseph,  in  Karlsbad,  May  7 ;  teacher  of  music  in  a  Vienna  normal  schooL 

HiBZEL,  Dr.  LuDwiG,  June  1 ;  professor  of  German  literature  in  the  University  of 
Bern. 

Huo,  Adam,  June  8;  teacher  in  the  normal  school  at  Unterstrass,  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land; advocate  of  Uerbartian  system  of  edncation. 

Jokrgensen,  Adolp  Ditley,  in  Oct. ;  b.  in  Gravenstein,  Schleswig,  June  11,  1840; 
was  educated  at  Flensbnrg  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  was  a  teacher 
in  the  grammar  school  at  Flensburg;  was  the  keeper  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Archives  for  years. 

Joseph,  Brother,  in  Paris,  in  Jan. ;  b.  in  St.  Etienne,  France,  Mar.  30, 1823 ;  was 
educated  at  the  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers;  was  a  teacher  in  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools;  director  of  the  Rue  Cloitre,  St.  Merri,  communal  school;  in 
1844  founded  the  demipensionnat  of  Rue  St.  Antoine,  known  as  the  commercial 
school ;  was  an  inspector  of  Christian  Brothers'  schools  iu  several  departments, 
1868-74;  became,  at  the  last  date,  assistant  to  the  superior  general  of  the  order, 
and  for  ten  years  was  a  member  of  the  superior  oounoil  of  public  instruction  in 
France. 

Kaiser,  Dr.  Victor,  Sept.  30;  professor  of  philosophy  in  Solothurn,  Switzerland. 

Kbnngott,  a.  L.,  in  Lugano,  Italy,  Mar.  14 ;  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

KOTHE,  Bernuabo  ;  a  very  snccessfnl  music  teacher  and  normal  school  teacher  in 
Bieslau,  Silesia,  Prussia,  Germany. 
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Land,  Prof.  J.  P.  N.,  Apr.  30;  %gBA  63  yean;  'w^as  professor  of  olMsioal  and  oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam;  uconpied  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  Leyden,  and  was  rector  of  Leydeu  University. 

LAMttKY,  D.,  in  Joly ;  principal  of  the  high  sohool  at  Dresden,  Oemumy,  and  editor 
o^the  Saxon  Sohool  Gazette. 

Lkhmanm,  Dr.,  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  Jan. ;  at  the  age  of  90  years,  when  educa- 
tional director  in  Bern,  framed  the  liberal  school  law  of  1856. 

LOBER,  Oeorg,  in  Nuremberg,  Germany,  in  Apr. ;  was  a  school  inspector. 

LCTZ,  JoRANM  Hkikrich,  Nov.  27;  primary  teacher  in  Zurich,  Switzerland;  was 
famous  as  a  methodician. 

Marquardsen,  Heinrich,  in  Erlangen,  in  Nov.;  b.  in  Schleswig,  Oct.  26,  1826; 
became  privatdocent  in  Heidelberg  in  1856,  and  in  1861  was  called  to  Erlangen  as 
professor  of  German  public  law;  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Law  from  its  foundation ;  was  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Chamber,  1869-93,  and 
a  member  of  the  Reiobstag. 

Meter,  Dr.  Jcbroen  Bona,  in  Bonn,  Germany,  June  30;  b.  in  Hamburg  in  1829; 
became  privatdocent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1862;  and  in  1866  was  called 
to  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  taught  until  his  death ;  was  active  in  bch.ilf 
of  the  common  school  and  founded  the  Liberal  Teaoheta'  Association  of  Rhine- 
land  and  Westphalia. 

MOiXKR,  D.,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  20;  was  a  school  inspeotor. 

Obrtkl,  Dr.  Max  Josrp,  in  Munich,  Germany,  July  19;  b.  in  Dillingen,  Bavaria, 
Mar.  20,  1835;  studied  philology  and  history  at  Munich;  studied  medicine  and 
science  later,  and  in  1860  became  assiBtant  to  Professor  von  Pfenfer;  became 
professor  of  laryngology  at  Munich  in  1867. 

PtCAVT,  Ti:ux,  at  Ortbez  (France),  July  30,  1898;  was  appointed  by  Jules  Ferry, 
1880,  to  the.  important  position  of  director  of  studies  in  the  Superior  Normal 
School  for  women  at  Fontenay  anx- Roses,  which  he  held  till  October,  1896; 
was  also  inspector-general  of  public  instruction  and  a  member  of  the  superior 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  belonged  to  the  editorial  corps  of  the  Revue 
PMagogique.  He  exercised  a  powerful  influence  by  the  elevation  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  and  observation,  and  the  charm  of  his 
lessons  and  writings. 

Pktzoli>,  W.,  July  34;  professor  in  Braunschweig,  (iermany;  was  one  of  the  most 
notoil  German  geographers. 

Prryer,  Dr.  Tiiikrry  Wilbelm,  in  Wiesbaden,  July  15;  b.  on  the  island  of  Malta 
in  1841;  studied  in  Bonn,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Paris;  became  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Jena;  later  in  Berlin.  He  was  the  anther  of  several 
publications  on  scientific  subjects. 

Rkbsamrn,  Joiianm  Ulrich,  June  6;  principal  of  normal  school  at  Kreuzlingen, 
Switzerland. 

Rkschte,  F.,  Nov.  8;  was  principal  of  school  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  president  of 
the  Society  of  Teachers  of  Girls'  Schools. 

RiCHTER,  Albkeciit,  in  Vienna,  Mar.  3;  b.  in  Bohemia  in  1845;  principal  of  a  girls' 
high  school  at  Leipng,  Germany ;  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Practical 
Schoolman  and  the  Pedagogical  Annual.  He  was  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and 
politician. 

RiKHL,  WiLHBLM  HBumiOH  VON,  in  Mnnich,Nov.  16;  b.  in  Biebrioh  in  1823;  studied 
theology  at  various  universities  and  pursued  historical  stndiee  at  Giessen ;  was 
a  journalist  until  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  by  King  Maximilian  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Munich;  in  1885,  still  retaining  his  professorship, 
he  became  director  of  the  National  Museum  and  conservator  of  Bavarian  monu- 
ments of  art  and  antiquities.  He  composed  and  published  several  musical  worlcs 
and  wrote  extensively  on  historical  subjects. 

RlTTBRSHAUe,  Emil,  in  Barmen,  Germany,  Mar.  8;  was  a  friend  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  one  of  the  best  of  Germany's  modern  poets. 
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Sachs,  Dr.  Julius  von,  in  Wttrzbnrg,  Bavaria,  Germany;  b.  in  Breslan,  Prussia,  in 
1832;  professor  of  botany  at  tlie  University  of  Freibnrg,  and  he  occupied  the 
same  position  at  WUrzbarg  from  1868.     He  wrote  extensively. 

Saus,  Frikdrich,  in  Pankow,  Germany ;  formerly  editor  of  Pedagogische  Zeitung. 

Sanders,  Daniel,  in  New  Strelitz,  Germany,  Mar.  11;  a  noted  philologist  and 
author  of  a  German  dictionary. 

SCHOTTLK,  F.,  in  Stnttgart,  Germany;  school  principal  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  German  National  Teachers'  Association. 

Schumann,  Albekt,  Feb.  25;  professor  in  Aaraa,  Switzerland. 

Spkrk,  Franz,  Feb.  11 ;  organized  the  Gerfhau  schools  in  Prague,  Anstria,  and  became 
royal  inspeotur  of  schools ;  was  principal  of  the  German  burgher  school  in  Prague. 

Bteeg,  Jclbb,  at  Paris,  May  4,  ISHS,  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  and  was 
for  a  time  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot  and  supported  the  Republic  from  the  outset  by  his  voice  and  pen, 
and  resigned  his  pastorate  that  he  might  more  fully  devote  himself  to  the  cause 
of  popular  liberty.  He  represented  the  Gironde  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
1881-89,  and  during  this  time  composed  a  series  of  worJts  on  moral  and  civic 
instruction  for  the  nse  of  schools.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
drew  np  the  school  law  of  1886.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
public  instruction  and  director  of  the  Mus^e  P^dagogique;  represented  his 
Government  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893,  and  in  1896  suoceodt-d  M.  P<=caut 
as  director  of  studies  in  the  Superior  Normal  School  of  Fonfbnay-anz-Roscs. 
He  was  distinguished  equally  as  an  administrator,  lecturer,  and  writer. 

Steexstrup,  Prof.  Japetcs,  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  July;  b.  in  Vang  in  1813; 
was  professor  of  mineralogy  and  botany  at  the  Academy  of  Soro,  1841-45;  was 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  1845-85.  He  was  widely 
known  by  his  writings  and  research. 

Stanokr,  Johannes,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Feb.  2 ;  ministerial  councilor  of  education. 

BTRArBER,  Emil,  July  28,  principal  of  school  in  KII>ing,  Germany;  was  an  agitator 
for  teachers'  pension  laws. 

TscucDi,  Petkr,  Aug.  24;  director  of  the  Pestalozzi-Foundation  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Tunner,  P-etkr,  June  13;  b.  in  1808;  was  a  founder  and  first  professor,  in  1840,  of 
the  School  of  Mines  in  Leoben,  Styria.  He  was  well  known  on  account  of  his 
discoveries  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel  and  for  his  treatises  on-  the  same  subject. 

Yachebot,  Etibnne,  in  Paris,  July  30;  b.  in  Langes  in  1809;  was  educated  .-it  the 
Paris  Normal  School;  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  different  colleges  in  the 
provinces;  became  in  1837  assistant  of  Victor  Cousin  in  the  Normal  School; 
was  involved  in  the  political  changes;  succeeded  Cousin  in  the.  Academy  of 
Moral  Sciences  in  1868. 

Valla DRI,  Professor,  in  Tttrin,  Italy,  Sept.  2,  in  his  94th  year;  professor  in  Turin 
University;  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  was  a  representative  of  the  "  rhetorical "  as  distinguished  from  the  "  sci- 
entific" school  of  classical  philology  and  scholarship. 

Vatrr,  F.,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  May  10,  privy  councilor  in  the  department  of  ednoation. 

Wattenbach,  Wilhelm,  in  Frankfort,  Sept.  20;  b.  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1820; 
after  Jeaving  the  university  he  was  occupied  in  histoAcal  research;  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  1862;  he  published  a  large 
number  of  works  on  historical  subjects. 

WlESNKB,  Karl  Otto,  Oct.  3;  director  of  music  in  the  Normal  School  at  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland. 

Wlotzka,  R.,  in  Danzig,  Germany,  June  4 ;  principal  of  a  school  and  ptesidant  of 
the  Provincial  Teachers'  Association. 

Wyss,  Victor,  in  April ;  school  principal  hi  Solothnm,  Switzerland. 

Zemle,  C,  in  Friedrichsfeld,  Germany,  in  June;  school  principal. 

ZoLLiKOKRR,  Rev.  ROBERT,  Aug.  6;  principal  of  girls'  school  at  Romaashom, 
Switzerland. 
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Ko  imperial  office 

Uouut  voD  13ylandt,bar.Ton  Rbeidt, 
minister  of  public  iDstructlon. 

Sr.  J .  de  Wlasaics,  minister  of  pul>- 
llo  iustruotion.     * 

M.  F.  Scliallert.  minister  of  the  in- 
terior ond  public  instruction. 

H.  It.  Vazow,  minister  of  pabllo 
instruction. 

Bishop  n.  V.  Sthyr,  minister  of 
pnbilo  instrnotiou  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

M.  Georees  Leygnes,  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  line  arts. 

Vo  imperial  office 

Herr  Kichter,  director  of  public 
instruction. 


Herr  Kilmelin,  president  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  W.  Nokk,  minister  of  worship 
and  public  instruction. 

Herr  Ton  Wlsbeck,  minister  of  vor 
ship  and  public  instruction. 

Dr.  D.  Ehmok,  senator,  commis- 
sioner of  pnblio  instruction. 

Herr  O.  Spiess,  president  of  con- 
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Dr.  J.  O.  Stammann,  senator,  presi- 
dent department  ol  scliools. 

Herr  W.  Soldan,  president  depart. 
ment  of  schools. 

Dr.  Miesltsohek  Ton  Wischkan, 
minister  of  state. 

Dr.  Eschenburg,  senator,  commis- 
sioner of  instrnction. 

Herr  Qiese,  president  of  consistory . 


Dr.  Piper,  president  of  consistory. . 

HerrG.r.  H.  A.  Flor,  minister  of 
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Dr.  Bosse,  minister  of  worHhip,  in- 
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Herr  Graesel,  councilor  of  state. . . . 

Herr  Schulze,  councilor  of  state 

Dr.  Ton  Helldorf,  minister  of  state. 
Dr.  Ch.  Ranch,  councilor  of  state . . . 
Dr.  F.  Ton  Heim,  minister  of  state. . 
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1,764,121     5.91 


b  3, 105,  860       .  83 


d  452, 555     5.60     .17 


532,553'    6.90 


4,332,415,     5.93 


4,284,259:  1,428, 087 1    5,712,346 


733,140 
1,005,791 


.23 


138, 301 


9.30.  1.88 


.68'     .02 
1.74|     .03 


.97,    .02 


817,809  1.1s  .02 
102,368  1.16  .02 
418,782     1.63     .01 


I 
41,224  1895 

I 
88,690  1895 


78, 248 


1895 


Chief  officer  of  edaOAtion. 


1» 


Hmt  R.  von  Pawel,  councilor  of 
state. 

Dr.  K.  D.  P.  von  Sovdewlti.  min- 
ister of  worship  and  publio  in- 
struction. 

Herr  UomeiB,  president  of  consis- 
tory. 


30 
31 
Herr  H.  Petersen,  minister  of  state.  32 


Herr  Hantlial,  councilor  of  state. . 


67, 782!  1895    Haron   von  Hadeln,  president   of    33 
I  consistory. 

2. 090, 80si  1895    Dr.  von  Sarwey,  minister  of  state  . .  34 


31,055,355 
4,222,784 
4, 551, 631 
2,433,806 

31,667,946 
6, 004, 204 
2,  000, 917 

6,049,729 
6,800,000 

126,411,736 

2,520,43: 
2, 312, 484 


17, 565, 632 
6,009,632 

3, 034, 464 

38, 114, 280 
26,966,242 

7,606,560 


36,  630, 440 

4,681,029 

46,906,085 


1897 
1897 


1897 
1896 


1897 
1891 


1890 
1893 


1897 


1895 


1887 
1897 


1891 
1891 

1891 

1891 
1891 
1891 


I  Committee  of  conncil  on  edoea-l 
tion:  Vice.presideutforKnglsnd.l 
Sir  John  Gorsi;  vice-preeident> 
for  Scotland,  Lord  Balfour,  ofl 
Burleigh.  j 

Comniissionors  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Ireland. 

M.  Triantaph)  lakes,  minister  of 
interior  worshipaiid  inHtruction. 

Signnr  Crnido  Baocclli,  minister  of 
public  instrnction. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Borgesius,  minister  of 
the  interior. 

Y.  A.  Wexelsen.  minister  of  eccle- 
aiastical  affairs  and  public  in- 
struction. 

Sebor  J.  L.  de  Castro,  premier  and 
minister  of  tbo  interior. 

M.  Spiro  Harst,  minister  of  publio 
instruction  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

H.  Botcolenoff,  minister  of  public 
Instruction. 

Dr.  L.  Lindelof.  director-general  in 
charge  of  schools. 

M.  And.  Geurgevitch,  minintcr  of 
public  instraction  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

SeDor  Datn,  minister  of  interior... 

K. L.  A.Cla^Hon,  niiiiiHter  of  edu- 
cation and  ecclesiastical  aifairs. 

Ko  federal  office 


Hr.  E.  Giles,  director  of  public  In- 
straction. 

Hon.  John  Van  Someren  Pope,  di- 
rector of  public  instruction. 

Hon.  D.  Dnncan,  director  of  pablio 
instruction. 

Hon.  J.  Ehabha,  inspector-geneml 
of  edacation. 

Hon.  T.  C.  Lewis,  director  of  pub- 
lic instrnctioo, 


d  For  elementary  and  normal  schools. 

«  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  64,654. 

/  Also  in  private  elementaiy  schools,  111,677. 


g  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  104.164. 
h  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  23,981. 
{  Also  in  private  elementary  schools,  40,230, 
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64 

65 

«0 

67 

68 

69 
70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 
78 
7» 


84 


8S 


StatUticg  of  elementary  education 


Coun  tries. 


1 

Pnqjab 

Japan  

Cape    of    Good 

Hop«. 
Beypt 

Natal 

British  Culambia . 
Uanitoba 

Kew  Brunswiclt . . 

Korthwest    Terri- 

torieii. 
Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Kdwar.l  Is- 
land. 
Quebec 

Kewfonndiand 

Mexico 

Bermuda 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

Cuba 

Costa  Bica 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Salvador , 

Argentine 

Bolivia 

BraaU 

ChUe 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 


1897-98 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1897 

1890-97 

1896 


1897 

1897 

1890 

1896-97 

1894 
1894 

1896 

1897 

1894 

1889-90 
1897 

189S 
1894  - 
1893 
1897 

1897 


1897 

1894 
1894 

1896 


167,544       13,850   a  181,394   0.80 
2,533,2721,344,709  3,877,981   9.08 


Enrollment  in  elementary 
schools. 


4 

5 


Id 

Si 


10, 075         9, 147 


12,145 
» 


29,673 


361,201 


9,993 


195,505 


89, 411       24, 604 
1«,«B3       12,764 


53,784 


55,274 


122,186 
210,399 


3,046,150  78.55 


8.00 
2.16 


19,22-2  3.5 
13,798  16.09 
37,987'24.96' 
60,  753'l8.  91 
12,79«[ 


100, 847-22. 39 

441, 157:20.  86 

22,138  20.29 

(197,993  13.30 

35,501 
556,706 

1.219 

98,659 

20,621 

30,994 
21, 913 


17.3 
4.41 

7.71 

14.65 

9.36 

1.90 
9.U1 


75,020  4.88 
20,  OOO   5.  26 


Average  at- 
tendauce. 


Number  of  teachers. 


i 


8 


68,285 


9, 999  63. 29 
23,247  61.11 
33, 933  55. 85 


54, 922  54. 46 

248, 548  56. 34 

I 
13,41260.58 

I 
139,876  70.60 

I. 


68,41159.61 

I 
13,29764.48 

I 


2,690 
S24 


lO 


7.808 


5.686 
245 


17, 153  82. 83       357 


29,427 
269,954 

d  36, 690 

300,000 
109,058 

89,000 


3.86. 
6  82. 

1.811. 

2.09,. 


4.02'      65,507  60.06 


2.29. 


76,878  6.04' 


23,000 


453 

2,067 


746 


447 


I 


11 


76,093 
5,347 
15,983 


a  Also  in  prlTata  elementary  schools,  42,493, 

b  Also  99,395  in  model  schools  and  academies. 

t  Prom  pnblio  grant  only ;  tuition  fees  also  cbargea. 


384 
1,093 
1.864 

433 
2,485 
8,376 

569 
5,028 


784 


340         793 
6.  289     9,  256 


1,522     2,268 


1,666 
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Cumut  expeDdttiirM. 

g. 

i 
i 

o 

<3 

Chief  officer  of  eilnoatton. 

1 

9 

1 
1 

1 

■S.J 

tl 

13 

13 

14 

13 

16 

17 

18 

19 

$012, 363 

7, 731, 577 

945,482 

»3.87 
1.99 
7.02 

10.03 
.18 
.62 

20,868,847 

42,708,264 

1,527,224 

9,734,405 

543,913 

98,173 

152,506 

1891 

1896 
1891 
1897 

1891 
1891 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bell,  officiating  director 

of  pablio  inatriiction. 
Mr.    Bamao   Arata,   mloiater  of 

gtat«  for  edacation. 
Mr.  Thomaa  Muir.Buperlntendent- 

general  of  education. 
BnsHCin  Pacba  Falifar;,  minlater 

of  pablio  Works  and  public  In- 

Btruction. 
Mr.  Robert  Snagell,  superintend- 

ent-iiispector  of  schools. 
Hon,  James  Baker,  minister  of  ed- 
ucation. 

50 

$4,107,909 

t3,6?3,6«8 

57 

59 

221, 193 
220,810 
714,049 
483,829 

11.  SO 
13.90 

.41 
2.24 

00 

1 
18.79  4.68 

TIM   t  sn 

6? 

1         1     cducatioD. 

321   263   1^1  -    TT/in   .TfttnAflTl    Tt».h    fKinf  «niw.i^n. 

63 

274,648   21.46 
810, 676     8. 03 

tendentof  edocation. 

Bon.  D.  J. Uoggiu,  saperlnteudent 
of  edncatioD. 

Hon. A.  H.Mackay.  superintendent 
of  e<liic«tion. 

Hon.  Q.  W.  Boss,  minister  of  edu- 
cation. 

Hon.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

M.  Boucher  de  la  Bniire,  anperin- 
tendent  of  education. 

,7. 

450,396  1891 

2,114,321  1891 

109, 078'  1891 

69 

3.913,501     8.87,  1.84 
1            1 
153,310     6.92.  1.40 

6S 

67 

1,523,807     7.70'  1.00 

1,488,535:1801 
202,040  1891 

68 

147,544 

4.15     .73 

60 

t 

12,6I9,95»J189S 

1.1  704  1K<» 

J.  Barauda,  minister  of  Justice  and 
public  instruction. 

Mr.  George  Simpson,  secretary  to 
the  board  of  education. 

Mr.  T.  Capper,  superintending  in- 
spector of  schools. 

Mr.  K.  Gervase  Busbe,  inspector 
of  schools. 

70 

1 

7,771 

1 
6. 37      .49 

71 

1 

« 239, 135     2.42'    .35          672,762  1894 
113,078     5.48     .51          2^  5«.T  i«<>! 

n 

1 

71 

1 

1            ! 
5M.3.T5   17.85.  .34 
164, 1146     7. 53i     .  08 

1,631.696  1894 
243,205  1892 

1,635,632' 1807 
380,000  1895 
803,534  1894 

3, 954, 9n!  1895 

1 
2,019,549  1893 

14,333,915,1890 
2, 712, 145  !<«>.<; 

74 

1 

Sefior  Pedro  P*rer  ZeledOn.  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  ecclesias- 
tical HOairs.nnbiio  instruction, 
charities,  and  justice. 

75 

7« 

1 

1 

of  pnbllo  instruction,                     i 
Dr.  M,C,Matus,  minister  of  public   77 

instruction.                                       | 
Dr.  Carlos   Bonilla,    minister  of  ,  78 

charities  and  public  instruction.  ' 
Dr.  O.  Magnasco.  minister  of  jus-    7> 

tice;  SeDor  O.  Esquia.  se^.retary 

of  state  for  public  instruction. 
T.  Valdivieto,  minister  of  public    80 

instruction,  colonic**,  tele;^apbs,  1 

public  works,  and  industries.        1 
Dr.  Aniaro  Cnvalcanti,  minister  of  ,  81 

interior  and  justice.                        1 

1 

1 

1 
9,650,000   35.74   2-44 

838,893 

7.6. 

.30 

3,878,600 
1,271,861 

600,000 

1881 
1897 

ister  of  Justice  and  public  in- 
struction. 

Selior  Tomas  Herrian,  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

Sefior  liel.  Alban  Mestanza.  min- 
ister of  foreign  alfalrs.  Justice, 
public  instruction,  and  immigm- 
tion- 

SeBor  Mateo  Collar,  minister  of 
Justice,  ecclesiastical  alfairs,  and 
public  instructioo- 

81 

c  381, 964 

16.61 

.64 

•• 

d  Includes  pupils  in  private  schools. 

<  JSxpendltures  by  the  higher  council  for  educational  purposes. 
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Slali$iiei  of  elemtntarf  gduaition 


Conntriea. 


£Drollmeut  in  elemeotary 
•cboolti. 


s 


i 


Pern : 1H80-90 


rriiguay I     18»7 


2I,8»6 


1 


21,718 


Veneiuela 

Hawaii 

Mauritius 

Xew  Soutii  'Wales 

Queensland 

Sontli  Australia... 

Victori.i 

West  Australia — 

New  Zealand 

Tasmania 


IWl 
18»T 
189S 
1807 
18«7 
18S7 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 


8,017 


6,505 


I 
53,276'  2.03 

43, 6N    5.51 

I 
100,0261  4.30 


Arerafce  at- 
tendance. 


o 
H 


14.52213.32] 
18,207    4. 

226,157  17.24 
85.  229  18.  02 
61,64317.27, 

210.»5n7.9 
12.262   7.76J 

132, 1»T  18. 79; 
21,703'l4.8 


c:3 


Knmber  of  teachers. 


10 


148,  381  65.  6 

I 
&'.>,  748  70. 1 

41,560  67.45 

I 
H0.4«3C').5 
I 
8,  976  73 
I 
110.993  83.9 
I 
12,024  53.25 


552 
213 


3 

e 
H 

II 

810 


800      1, 043 

I 


205 


802 


'JCfl 


I  I 

2.332  2.110,     4,492 

825    1,000,     1,825 

I  I 

404'      797      1.201 
I 
1,802    2,815      4,617 


142 


234'         367 
....I     3,628 


o  Nnt  iocluding  expenditure  for  buildings,  books,  etc.,  and  for  scbolaraliipa  wliich  were  included  tbe 

previous  year. 
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Current  expenditures.' 


H 

3 


i-j 


13 


1 


14 


5g 
13 


^3 

"ft 

te 


$700,018$15.34;«0.84 


483,232 
207,637 
a  SO,  4«5 


4, 
14.29 
2.71 


14.87 
12.16 


6  3,365.042 

1, 035, 742 

657,920    10.67 

c  2, 915, 690   13.82 


279, 352 

2, 426, 489 

172, 870 


22.78 
la35 
7.94 


.21 
1.94 

.14 
2.56 
2.44 
1.84 
2.47 
1.77 
3.44 
1.17 


3 


17 


IN 


Chief  offleor  of  ediicatiun. 


19 


2, 621, 844  1876    Dr.  Jo86  L.  Lo,ty7.a,  president,  niin- 
Inter  of  jui^ticc,  ecclo(iiiu*ti4-:il  Hf- 
fairs,  and  piilitio  instrnction. 
827,485  1897    J.  Varela,  minister  of  ncriciiltiire. 
Industry.  )>ubiiciDstruc'tiun, and 
public  worka. 
2,  323,  527  1891     Dr.  It.  Monqtiurn,  minister  of  ]>ub- 
lio  inatrutaion. 
109, 020  1896    Hon.  Hi'ury  E.  Cooper,  ininiatcr  of 

pnblic  inal  ruction. 
371,665  1891    Mr.  D.  J.  Andersen,  guperiutrnd- 
I  ent  of  schools. 

1,311,440  1897    Hon.  M.  J.  Uarrard,  minister   of 
I  public  instruction. 

422, 941  1897    Mr.  D.  H.  Dalryuiple,  secretary  for 

I  pablio  instruction. 

356,835  1897    Hun.  John  A.  ('ockl>nrn,  minister 
I  controlling  education. 

1,177,444,1897    Bon.  A.  J.  i'eacock,  niiulst'cr  of 
pnblic  instruction. 
157,819'  1897    Bon.O.  Randell,  minister  of  idu- 

cation. 
703,360  1896    Hon.  W.  C.  Walker,  minister  of 

I         I      education. 
146, 667  1891     Hon.  E.  X.  C.  Braddon,  minister  of 
I  edacation. 


b  Includes  for  sites,  buildings,  etc.,  «412,659. 

e  Includes  for  permanent  Improvements,  $63,074. 
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In  Uruguay,  1220. 
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Statistics,  1744,1750. 
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Minnesota,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1SS6. 

College  preaidentn,  1266, 1ZT4. 1778. 

Compalsory  attendance,  1696, 1697,  ITOO. 

Dental  laws.  1243. 1247. 

Laws  as  to  textbooks,  906. 

State  and  city  school  ofUcers,  1235, 1259. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Merhanical 
College,  1973, 1986, 1*9;  of  city  schools,  2346, 
2S47,a4«-2355,  2362.  2376,  2388.  2401,  2408.  2414; 
of  colleges  and  universities,  ISUS-lSl-.lSSO, 
1876,1892;  of  colored  schools,  2486-248*1;  ot 
commercial  schools,  2452-2401,  2468;  of  de- 
fective classes,  »10-2512,:S13,2515-251T,2820, 
2525.2336;  of  dental  schools,  IfllB.  1»18;  of 
kindergartens.  2542-2550, 2552,  2362,  2375;  ot 
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2420-2422,  2424,  2427,  2438,  2t38;  of  medical 
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Teachers'  certificates,  1674-1675. 
Minton,  Benjamin  W..  death  and  sketch.  2506. 
Mississippi,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  155:).  1.361. 

College  presidents.  1366, 1270. 1272, 1274, 1:.'79. 

Dental  laws,  1243, 1248. 

Laws  AS  to  text-books,  807. 
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Miter,  Henry  B.,  death  and  sketch,  2397. 
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Montana.  Bible  reading  in  schools.  1358. 
College  presidents.  1287. 1272,  1274 
Compulsory  attendance,  1686, 1C87, 1898, 17D0. 
Dental-laws,  1243, 1248. 
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of  defective  classes,  2510-2512. 2515-3518,2520, 
2,534;  of  kindergartens,  2S42-2590;  cfmanool 
training,  21^,8127,2439;  of  normal  schools, 
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New  Mexi>-o,  statiiitics— continned. 

19(M-2ni(l,  -Mlb,  m»;    of  eecondary  scbooU, 
•MSa--Mn.  2Ii)l,  229H,  2336;  of  Territorial  acbooi 
Bystem,  Ixiv-xcvli. 
Teachers'  certificates,  1679. 
New  York,  Bible  reading  in  Bchools,  13M-1648. 
College  presidents,  lau?,  1271, 1272, 1274. 1279. 
Compulsory  attendance,  1606, 1697, 1688, 1009, 

17(10. 
Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 
Corporal  punishment,  17U1. 
Law  of,  controlling  dentists,  1235. 
Dental  laws,  lia,  123U. 
Laws  as  to  text  books,  907. 
Laws  for  incorporation  of  educational  Instl- 

t;;;l .,  lIT^fe. 

IMuUical  inspc'ctiou  of  schools,  lliH. 
Sohool  Bystem  of,  AH'-UH. 
Stuto  and  city  bcIkkjI  otticers,  135.5.  IStJO. 
8tati.sties  of   Agricnltural  and  Mechanical 
College,  l«7i>.I*«7.1(iS(i:  of  city  schools,  2346, 
2»17,iM»^2:a5,2:!lit,  2.J77,  ZSmK  liWJ.  -MM.  2415; 
of  colloK*^s  and  uui\"orsitie3. 18'Lj-l.S47,  lJS.58, 
lS7.1,l.'xSS,  Lsn4,lti9»:  of  colored  schools.  24«.5- 
"4W;  of  commorci.ll  schools,  24SJ-24«1,2170; 
of  defective  claiwcs,  2510-3512, 2514, 2.515  2518, 
2.520,  2524-25.26;  of  dental  schools,  liMit,  1!)48; 
of  kindergartens,  2542-25.50,  2i5'J,  25(;i,  2576; 
of  law  schools,  11I17, 1'.tS;  of  manual  traming, 
242l>-2i22,2435.215J;  of  medical  schools,  11118, 
iniil.  i;»4i(.  Uii4,  IWl;  of  normal  .schools.  1991- 
2010, 2»)15, 21 124,21 1;0;  of  nurse  training  schools, 
l!MI.Hh5(!,I963-  11*L5,  IiP67;  of  pharm.icy. schools, 
lft.52:  of  reform  schools,  25;iO-35:tl ,  25:J4 ;  of  1030, 
secondary  schools,  2053-2097.  31!«-220:j.  2298. 
ZW;  of  Ktato  .school  system,  Ixiv-xcvii;  of 
thooloiiical  schools,  llilB.  193U. 
Teachers'  certiticates,  1659, 1679. 
New  York  City,  teachers'  salaries  in,  2342. 
New  So\itii   Wales,  statistics  of   elementary 

cclucjition.'3618. 
New  Zoaiaud,  statistics  of  elementary  ednca- 

tion.SBlH. 
New  Zealand  system  of  public  education.    (See 

An.stralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. ) 
Newcomb.  John  B.,  death  and  sketch, 2598. 
Newell,  John  Lyman, arithmetic  by,824. 
Newfoundland,  statistics  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, 2616. 
Newman,  Francis  W.,  death  and  sketch,  2606. 
Newman.  W.  W.,  arithmetic  by,  880. 
Newnham  College,  account  of,  94-95. 
Newton,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  1492. 
Nicaragtia,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 

2616. 
Nitrates,  artificial  prodnction  on  a  world  scale 

for  agricultural  purposes,  1721-1725. 
Nobility,  the,  and  education  in  early  Germany, 

10. 
Nohle,  E.,  history  of  German  school  system, 

iMf2 
Normal  graduates,  statistics,  1997.  2005. 
Normal  scht)ol.s,  commercial  colleges  in,  2458. 
In  the  Argentine  Republic,  1307. 
Lists  <if  presidents,  1272-1280. 
Statistics,  HiBI-2040. 
North  Carolina,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1551. 
College  presidents.  1387, 1271, 1272, 1375, 1279. 
Dental  laws,  124;t,  1251. 
Laws  as  to  t«xt- books,  SOS. 
State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1281. 
Statistics  of  Aericulttiial   and  Mechanical 
College,  W--H,  I'.w-,  l!is,s,  liiS'j,  VMi;  of  city 
schools.  2:148  3:j,55.  2:k»-,,  2:)78,  2301,  2to;!,  241(!; 
of  colleges  and  universities.  1805-1,«47,  11*58, 
1878, 1894, 1S«:<;  of  colored  schools,  *1S1-24S8, 
2493,  ;H02;  of  commercial  schools,  2453-2181, 
2470;    of   defective  classes,  2510-3513,  SiU, 
2515-2517.  3.521;  of  kindergartens,  3.>l:S-255», 
25IHi,  2577;  of  lawschofjls,  1917. 1!J33;  of  iii.in- 
ual  training,  2120-3132,  2433.  3437,  3434,  3439: 
of  medical  schools,  1018,  194t);    of   normal 
schools,  ilHI4-3()IO,  3015,  2034.  2031!;  of  nurse 
training  schools,  1930,  19i'i.5;   of  pharmacy 
schools,  11»20,  l'.t.)2;    of   secondary  schools, 
•am-^i'.ir.  3303,  aSOO,  2336;   of   state  school 
system,  Ixiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools, 
1916,  lir36. 
Teachers'  certificates,  1680. 


North  Dakota,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1557, 
1361. 
College  presidents,  1267, 127-3, 1375, 1279. 
Compulsory  attendance,  1696, 1697, 1699, 1700. 
Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 
Dental  Uws,  134<j,  1251. 
Laws  as  to  text-books,  907 
State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1201. 
Statistics  of  Agricultural  and   Mechanical 
College,  1976, 1887, 1989;  of  city  schools,  2348- 
£355,  ^65, 2378, 2301, 2403;  of  colleges  and  nni- 
Tersities,  1805-1847, 1860, 1880,  l«a8;  of  colored 
schools,  2485-2488,  of  commercial  schools, 
2452-2461, 2472;  of  defective  classes,  2510-3512, 
2515-2517,  2521;  of  kindergartens,  2513-2550, 
2566;  of   manual  training,  2422,  2427,  3439; 
of  normal  schools,  1994-2010,  3015,  3031,  2036; 
of  secondary  schools,  2053-2097,  2303,  2310, 
2336;  of  State  school  system,  IxIv-xctII. 
Teachers'  certificates,  16M). 
Nortbend,  Charles,  educational  inflnence  of, 

89«-3»3. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  educational  influence  of,  390, 

391, 
Northrop,  Cyrus,  report  on  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 1973. 
Norway,  education  of  women  in,  648. 

Statistics  of  elementary  odncation,  2C14. 
Northwest  provinces  (India),  statistics  of  ele- 
mentary education,  2814. 
Northwest  Territories,  school  system  of,  185- 
186. 
Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2616. 
Nott,  Kliphalet,  educational  inflnence  of,  439, 

440,451,454. 
Nova  Scotia,  school  system  of,  1SI-1.S2. 

Statistics  of  elementary  education,  2016. 
Noyes,  James,  arithmetic  iiy,  811. 
Nurse  training  schools  and  statistics,  18BO-1921. 
Nyvall,  D.,  Swedish  missions,  Alaska,  1767-1708. 

O. 

Odessa,  school  for  the  merchant  marine  in 
Russia,  1948-16.52. 

School  gardens,  1623-1631. 
Oertel,  Max  J.,  death,  2010. 
Ohio,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  15.5,3-1.551. 

College  pre.sident»,  I3u7, 1271. 1372. 137.5. 1279. 

Compulsory  attendance,  1096,  1697,  ll»i,  1699, 
1700. 

Conveyance  to  school,  1701. 

Dental  laws,  1243,  1251. 

Laws  as  to  text-boo'KS,  893. 

State  and  city  schcx)l  officers.  1255,1361. 

Statistics  of  Agi'icultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, IttSl,  1987,  1990;  of  city  schools,  2340, 
2347,  2318-33*5,  2365,  3378,  SWl,  3403,3400,3416; 
of  colleges  and  universities.  1806-1M7.  1860, 
1880.1894,1898:  of  colored  schools,  3483-2188, 
2493,2504;  of  commercial  schools,  24.52-2461, 
2473;  of  defective  classes,  3510-3513,  2514; 
2315-2518,  2531,  2533,  2521-3328;  of  dental 
schools,  1919,  19(8;  of  kindergartens,  2542- 
2550,355,3,2366,2577;  of  law  schools,  1917,]()3B: 
of  manual  training,  2430-24:2,  2425,  2435;  of 
medical  schools.  1918, 1919. 1940, 19S4;  of  nor- 
mal schools,  1904-3010,  2015,  2034,  2036;  of 
nurse  training  schools,  1930.  1936,  ltH)5;  of 
pharmacy  stOiools.  lltW,  19G3;  of  reform 
schools,  25.30-2531, 2534;  of  secondary  schools, 
20)3-2007, 3304-2ai,  2310, 3336:  of  State  school 
system,  Ixiv-xcvii;  of  theological  schools, 
1916.1926. 

Teachers'  ccrtiflcates,  1680,1681. 
Ohio  State  University,  report  on,  1861. 
Oklahoma,  college  presidents,  1288, 1272, 1275. 

Dental  laws,  1343, 1251. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  899. 

State  and  city  school  officers,  1255, 1261. 

Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1981,  1987,  1990;  of  city  schools. 
2318-S5,5. 2366, 3379, 3393, 2404:  of  colleges  and 
nniversities,  1805-1847,1860,1880,1808;  of  col- 
ored schools,  248;>-2188;  of  commercial 
schools,  24.53-2461;  of  defective  classes,  2510- 
2513,  3515-ai8,  2521,  2534;  of  kindergartens, 
a>4-3-355();  of  manual  training.  3422.  2427, 
2438;  of  normal  Echools,  1094-3010,2015,2024; 
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OkUhoma,  stetistka — continiied. 

of  pharmacy  schools.  19:30, 1952:  of  secondary 
schools.  afiit-SUUT.  ££>!.  2iU,  2336;  of  Terri- 
torial school  system,  Ixiv-zoTii. 
Teachers'  certincates,  ItiHl, 

Oldenburg,  statistics  of  elementary  education, 
XIZ. 

OUvieri,  aideone.  death  and  sketch,  2588. 

Olney,  Jesse,  arithmetic  by,  841. 

Olympic  fcames,  the,  5£1. 

Omaha  Ezpoidtion,  report  on,  by  J.  C.  BoyUn, 

Onaban,  W.  J.,  readings  from  the  Bibla  se- 
lected for  schools,  1802. 
Ontario,  school  system  of,  172-17S. 
Statistics  of  elemeutary  edncation,  2816, 
Teachers'  certificates,  1050, 16(iU. 
Oram,  J.  A.,  arithmetic  by,  848. 
Ord  way  ^Alfred,  death  and  sketch,  2598, 
Oregon,  Bible  residing  in  schools,  1560. 
C^ege  pr^denta,  1268, 1272.  imB. 
Compnisory  attendance,  ItiUT,  1700. 
Dental  laws,  12(3, 12eei. 
Laws  as  to  text-books,  899.   , 
State  and  city  school  oOioers,  1235, 1261. 
Statistics  of  Agricnltaral  and   Mechanical 
College,  1087, 1%0;  of  city  schools,  2348-23SS, 
23fi6,:37«,2:iS2,24(H,24ng;  of  coUfgea  and  nni- 
versities,  18U5-1S47, 1880, 1880, 1898;  of  colored 
schools,  2l8.")-2488;  of  commnrcial  schools, 
2V<S-Mfil,  H72;    of  defecUvo  classes,  2510- 
251:3,  KiH,  2515-2517,  g"i21;  of  kindergartens, 
2">42--255U,2S53,2J67,i".;7;  of  law  schools,  1B17, 
19^3;  of  medical  schools,  1918. 1942:  of  nor- 
mal schools,  1994-2iili>.  2016,  2034;  of  nnrse 
training   schools,    1921,    1!XK;    of    reform 
schools,  2i.f^35'<l,25.'M;  of  secondary  schools, 
2033-2U97.!B21,23H,2:Bii:  of  State  school  sys- 
tem, Ixir-xcvii;  of  theological  schools,  1616, 
1920. 
T<>achors'  certificates.  1081-1682. 
Organ,  T.  A.,  sysbeoiatic  commercial  educa- 
tion, SM-,'t!8. 
Osborno,  Phcobe  S.,  death  and  sketch,  2SS6. 
Ostrauder,  Tobia.s.  arithmetic  by,  83L 
OuOb,  etatitttics  of  elementary  education,  t3U. 
Owen,  Joaeph,  rjise  of,  122. 
Oxtr>rd  Cniversity,  evolution  of.  llS-119. 
Historic  aRsociations  of,  117-118. 
Jones  on  summer  school  at,  118-125. 
Organisation,  etc.,  157. 


Packard,  B.  L.,  e<lucation  in  Cnba,  Porto  Bioo, 

and  the  Philippines,  909-983. 
Packrtrd's  Business  College,  2451. 
Paige,  John  C. ,  death  and  sketch.  %98. 
Palgrave,  Francis  T.,  death  and  sketch,  2007. 
Palmer,  Asa  B.,  death  and  sketch,  2.098. 
Palmer,  Thomas  H..  arithmetic  by,  858. 
Pancoast,  William  H.,  duuth  and  sketch,  2508. 
Para^nay,  statistics  of  ele-ueutary  education, 

2i)18. 
Park,  John  R.,  Bible  reading  in  schools,  1550, 
Parke,  Uriah,  arithmotio  by,  841. 
Parker,  Daniel,  arithmetic  by,  830. 
Parker,  Qoorge  H.,  Bible  reading  in  schools, 

1557. 
Paris,  Qaaton,  quoted  on  work  of  the  French 

allianf-e,  127, 128. 
Paris,  medical  superrlsion  of  schools,  1509-lfill. 
Technical  schools,  730-728. 
Oniver.sity  of,  757-75H. 
Vacation  courses  in,  125-129. 
Parsons,  James  C,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 
Particular  schools  in  middle  ages,  character, 

18-30,  ;m. 
Pattee,  Asa  P.Jeath  and  sketch,  2598. 
Patterson,  J.  W.,  secretary  New  Hampehire 

board  of  education,  422-42:1 
Patterson,  James  K.,  report  on  Kentucky  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College,  1972. 
Patterson,  Kobert,  arithmetic  by,  817,828. 
Paul,  Bene,  arithmetic  by,  825. 
Paulsen,  l^riedrich,  on  examinations,  237-245. 

On  philosophy  as  a  school  8tudy.24()-2.'i6. 
Pauper  children,  care  of,  in  Australia  and  New 

Zeakiud,  192-193. 


Peabody,  A.  P.,  the  Bible  in  the  pubUe  schools, 

lSti3-lfi«5. 
Pease,  L.  M.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 
Peavey,  A.  J.,  Bible  reading  In  schools,  155S. 
Pecaut,  Felix,  death  and  sketch,  2610. 
Peck,  William  B.,  death  and  sketch,  MSe. 
Pedagogism,  the,  of  Bnucil.  1233. 
Peirce,  L«onard,  arithmetic  by,  825. 
Pendergast,  W.  W.,  Bible  reading  In  schools, 

15o«. 
Pennsylvania,  BlUe  reading  in  schools,  IfilD, 

College  presidents,  1268, 1271, 1275, 127S. 

Compulsdry  attendance,  1096, 1697, 1698,  inKl 

OonveraDoe  to  ncbool,  17(tL 

Dental  laws,  1243, 12S2. 

Laws  as  to  text-books,  907. 

Laws  for  incorporation  of  educational  inatl- 

tuUons,  1470-1475. 
School  system  of,  47S-486i 
State  and  city  school  officers,  I2SB,  1282. 
Statistics  of  Agricultural  and  Meclianlcal 
College,  1987, 1990:  of  city  achook,  2346,2347, 
2348-:aB,  2386,  2879,  2392,  2401,  2400,  2^7;  of 
colleges  and  Dnirendttes,  18a}-1847,  1882, 
1880, 1868, 1894;  of  colored  schools,  2482-24f«, 
2404, 25IH;  of  commercial  schools,  24.'j2-S4(>1, 
2472;  of  defective  clussea,  2510-2512,  2514, 
8515-2517,  2KI,  252SWS28;  of  dental  schools, 
1919, 1W8:  of  kindergarten.s  2542-2550,2553, 
2567,  »7i;  of  law  schools,  1:»17,  193210? 
manual  training,  2f»-2422,  2425.  3427,  2435, 
244U;  of  medical  schools,  1918, 1942, 1944, 1946; 
of  normal  schools,  1991-2010,  2018,  2028,  2(66; 
of  nurse  training  schools,  192U,  1958,  1065- 
1960,  1967;  of  pharmacy  schools,  1920,  1952; 
of  reform  schools,  25:iw-25:U,  !534;  of  second- 
ary schools,  2US3-ai97,  aBl-3230,  2314,  2386; 
of  State  school  system,  Iriv-xcvii;  of  theo- 
logical schooK  1910, 1928. 
Teachers'  certificates,  ludO,  1682-1683. 

Pensions  and  mutual  aid  societies,  teachers', 
1710-1713. 

Percival,  J.,  on  elementary  teachers,  144-147. 

Perkln,  Whittier,  arithmetic  by  8U5. 

Perkins,  (itoorge  B.,  arithmetics  by,  842. 

Perry,  Charles  Copland,  ro)x)rt  on  recent  proT- 
ress  of  French  technical  education.  709-749. 

Peru,  statistics  of  elementary  education,  2618. 

Pestalozzi,  Qriscomi'a  account  of  his  visit  to, 
B18-820. 
Influence  on  Gorman  schools,  76-79. 

Pettibone,  Ira  F.,  death  and  sketch,  2598. 

Petzold,  W.,  death,  2810. 

Pharmacy,  in  Jap.sn,  lti.')7-1858. 

Pharmacy  schoow.  statistics,  llt^O. 

Philmlclphia,  medical   inspection  of   schools, 
14l«. 

Philbrick,  JohnD.,  influence  on  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, ;«)2-3Si7. 

Philippines,  education  in  the.  9»i8-983. 
Educational  policy  for,  xl-zliil.  xlvl. 

Phillips,  John  H..  superintendent  of  schools. 
Now  Jersey,  489  4iU. 

Phillips.  Nelson  L.,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Philosophy,  as  a  school  study,  246-258. 
btuiiy  or,  in  middle  ages,  13, 14^ 

Phonetic  method  In  modem  languages,  1400- 
IKIB. 

Physical  geography  In  secondary  schools,  2046- 
20,52,  Sim.  3(KKi,  2<I74. 3079,2090. 

Physical  traiuing,  487-589. 

Physics   in    secondary  schools,  2046-2(K>2,  2057, 
3002, 307:),  2«7K,2UH'.I. 

Phyeiologv  in  soc.)i)dary9chools,2040-2052,2059, 
2U«:j,arJ.5,2079,2(Wl. 

Pictures,  the  use  of,  in  public  libraries,  1725- 

irai. 

Pierce,  Edward  L..  death  and  sketch,  2599. 
Pierce,  John,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 
Pierce  commercial  school.  2451. 
Pietism,  infinenoe  on  Uerman  school  system. 

Pike,  Nicholas,  arithmetic  by,  806. 

Pike,  Stephen,  arithmetic  by,  83a 

Pilots,  school  for,  in  Argentine  Republic,  1210. 

Pitman,  I-,aac,  death  and  sketcli,  SW17. 

Pitt,  William,  tlje  younger,  sketch,  90. 

Placido     ( .See  Valdfes. ) 

Plato,  E.  Theod.,  arithmetic  by,  862. 
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Plotts,  Odney,  aritluaetlc  by,  850. 

Plumb,  0.  S.,  the  care  ot  domestic  animals, 
1598-UiOL 

Plnnkett,  Joseph  D.,  death  and  sketch,  2G99. 

Plnnket,  William  C.  death  and  sketch,  8807. 

Polaod,  measorements  of  chiklren  in,  lii&. 

Polytechnic  School  of  Brazil.  12i». 

Polvtecfanica.  objectaof,  216-222. 

Poor.  Daniel  W.,  death  and  sketch,  2599. 

Population  and  stodenta,  ISOOi 

Porter,  James  H..  arithmetic  by,  842,  8U. 

Poi-ter,  Reuben,  jr.,  arithmetic  by,  8U. 

Pm-to  Hico,  education  in,  918-838. 
Edncational  policy  for,  xl-xllii.xlv. 

Portnfcal,  statistics  of  elementary  edncation, 
21)1 1. 

Post,  John  D.,  arithmetic  by,  815. 

Potter,  Alor.zo,  educational  inflnence  of,  443, 
4U,  454,  4oi5,  482. 

Potter,  K.  R..  commissioner  of  schools,  Rhode 
Island.  41W-tU5. 

Powell,  W.  B..  mudical  inspection  a  ralnable 
educative  iDstrnmeutallty.  1S06. 

Pratt.  Hi'ury  A  ,  death  and  Sketch,  2589. 

Pratt,  Luther,  arithmetic  by.  820. 

Presbyterians,  mi«sions  in  Alaska,  1762-1704. 
Statistics  of  education,  1817;  of  secondary 
schooU.  2050,  20S3. 
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